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[10518] * peabl harbor attack 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 7 , 1946 

Congress of tue United States, 

Joint Committee on the Investigation 

OP THE Pearl Harbor Attack, 

Washmgton^ D. G. 

The joint committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in 
the caucus room (room 318), Senate Office Building, Senator Aloen 
W. Barkley (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Bartley (chairman), George, Lucas, Brewster, 
and Ferguson and Representatives Cooper (vice chairman), Clark, 
Murphy, Gearhart, and Keefe. 

Also present: Seth W. Richardson, general counsel; Samuel H. 
Kaufman, a.ssociate general counsel; John E. Masten, Edward P. 
Morgan and Logan J. Lane, of counsel, for the joint committee. 

[10519] The Chairman. The committee ivill come to order. 
The Chair understands that counsel concluded last evening. 

Mr. Richardson. Yes, I had, but I have some other matters, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as the committee has indicated that it 
proposes to make the evidence and proceedings contained in the earlier 
mvestigations a part of the record of the committee here, I would like 
to ask the committee to reserve Exhibit Nos. 143 to 149, inclusive, to 
cover the seven reports, the Roberts, the Hart, the Navy, the Army, 
the Hewitt, the Clarke, and possibly the Clausen, if the Clausen should 
come in — reserve those exhibit numbers for those reports so that those 
e.xhibits might run in a list of exhibits in consecutive numbers.^ 

The Chairman. Without objection that will be done. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, next: Some time ago, the committee, or 
members of the committee, asked that the prior testimony of Admiral 
Bloch and Admiral Stark and General Marshall be collated and mime- 
ographed copies of it made up, the same as had been done for General 
Short and Admiral Kimmel. 

Now, we have done that and we will have during the day available 
for distribution to the committee the compiled testimony of Bloch 
and Stark and Marshall if the committee wants \105W] us to 
deliver it to the members of the committee in view ot the later deter- 
mination of the committee that all of the earlier reports, which would 
include all of the testimony, is to be put in the record generally and 
printed cimies of all of this will, in due course, be laid before each 
member or the committee in the page proof sheets that are now being 
delivered to us. We have the mimeographed copies if members of the 
committee want us to furnish them. 


'Italic figures in brackets throughout refer to page numbers of the official transcript 
ot testinionr. 

' See Index of Exhibits In Part 12, 

7fi716 — 4fi— pt, 0 2 
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The Chairman. Thank you, counsel. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Chairman, I inquired yesterday some- 
thing about the progress that was being made with regard to print- 
ing, and I understood from Mr. Masten — is he here now? 

Mr. Richardson. He was here just a minute ago. 

Mr. Masten. We have solved that problem. 

The Vice Chairman. You have taken care of that all right? 

Mr. Masten. Yes. 

The Chairman. The Chair might state — this is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

TESTIMONY OF GAPT. ALWIN D. EBAMER, UNITED STATES NAVY 

(Besnined)'^ 

The Chai^an. Captain, I only have a few questions. I have to 
go and preside over another committee at 10:30, so I will have to 
be brief, and I would be, anyhow. 

[10521^ You are familiar, of course, with the Japanese inter- 
cepts setting forth the conditions under which a winds execute mes- 
sage might he expected. That is, if communications were cut off, or 
diplomatic relations broken so that the ordinary methods of com- 
munication could not be utilized, if this broadcast about the weather 
should appear, that would mean certain things. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. With respect to the United States and Great 
Britain and Russia. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That was the basis upon which you were looking 
for, and as far as you know, and I believe you testified, that every- 
body in the Department was looking for, or expecting, an execute 
based upon that? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. As a matter of fact, the conditions under which 
such a message should come through were never fulfilled. That is, 
there was never any breaking in communications or in diplomatic 
relations prior to the 7th of December, is that true? 

Captain Kramer. Precisely, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, the message that you referred to as the one 
having been brought In your door on the 5th of December and taken 
to Captain Safford — I want to clear up in my \_10o22\ own 
mind whether you regarded that message as an execute based 
upon the previous messages with regard to the winds situation? 

Captain Kramer. I did so regard it ; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You did? 

Captain Kramer. However, if I may interject at this point, Mr. 
Chairman, in the last few minutes here I have been making some notes 
regarding this winds message which I consider part of the answers 
to some of the questions of the counselor yesterday afternoon which, 
however, were not included in my answer due to interspersed ques- 
tions about points that came up in the part of the answer that I gave. 
If I may do so, I would like to cover these loose points at this point. 

The Chairman. Yes, go ahead. 

Captain Kramer. I mentioned the fact regarding this so-called 
skipped file number, that there are a number of reasons why such a 

* Capt. Knmer’i teatUnony begins in Hearings, Part 8, p. 8888. 
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file number should be canceled or skipped in the JD file by section 
GZ. I specifically covered two of the points, the two primary reasons 
why such file numbers were skipped. 

There are two others which I meant to include in that and explain 
them. I would like to do so now. 

One reason is the fact that occasionally the numbering machine 
which we used skipped a number in chan^ng from one \106^3'\ 
number to the next. I previously indicated that there were 14 copies 
to number. There was no automatic shift on the machine at the end 
of 14 numbering, it had to be done by hand. 

The notation in the particular blank we are talking about, 7001, in 
the file indicates it was canceled. It may have been cancel^ rather 
than skipped. However, earlier in the year file No. 2074 has a notation 
in Lieutenant Harrison’s handwriting that the number was skipiped in 
error. 

I should like to mention at this point that for the first time since 1941 
1 have had access to these files or, rather, I might put it I have exam- 
ined these files this Monday. In the course of this examination I looked 
back into the 1940 files and found similar canceled numbers. In fact, 
there is one block of numbers from, as I recollect. No. 4100 through 
4499 that is skipped in that file; in other words, a block of approxi- 
mately 400 numbers skipped in that file. At the time it was noted, a 
day or two later, as I recollect it, I said not to bother going back to 
fill in those numbers. 

Regarding another possibility of a canceled number, it will be noted 
in this Exhibit 142 that there is a notation under file No. 4647 by Lieu- 
tenant Harrison in his handwriting — he customarily used handwriting 
because he was not a typist — \^10o2Ji\ that that number was 
canceled by Army after being numbered by Navy. 

In other words, apparently, a dispatch, a decryption was sent over 
to us by Army and subsequently canceled. My guess at this time as to 
the reason for the cancellation is that it was Army practice not to in- 
clude in these numbered series messages bearing on the text of this 
decryption work. They customa rily left that out of the file. That was 
not, however, the Navy practice. We left them in the files. 

That covers the points I wanted to bring out about the canceled num- 
ber. Regarding the interception of the message 

The Chairman. May I ask you, then, if you are through with that 
part just this Question: If 1 understand your testimony, there was 
nothing particularly unusual about this 7001 being a blank sheet? 

Captain Kramer. That is precisely the point I am trying to empha- 
size, sir. 

The Chairman. So that whatever should have been on it, or might 
have been on it if it had been- filled out, was somewhere else in the files, 
is that true? 

Captain Kramer. It would not necessarily be anywhere else in the 
files. It might, of course, be because of a duplication of the file number 


message. 

\^10o2S\ The Chairman. Yesterday 
the file numbers or switching it from one 


ou talked about changing 
le number to another and 


I got the impression that it might be located on scune other file number 
l^ybe I was wrong about that. 
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Captain Kramer. No, sir; that was purely a question of the number 
they gave to a particular message. That number might be canceled 
for the various reasons I have given. 

The Chairman. Well, if that number were canceled, though, would 
it appear on some other file ? 

Captain Kramer. Oftentimes it was reallocated if it occurred the 
same day, particularly to fill out the solid block, but particularly dur- 
ing the latter part of 1941 that was rare because of the fact that with 
the earlier episodes of that kind I had cautioned the men doing that 
particular work on the point and there are none apparently in the 
latter part of 1941 of that kind of error, skipping or allocating num- 
bers erroneously. By that I mean, as I explained yesterday, the two 
primary reasons for the cancellation of numbers would be allocating 
a number to a part of a multipart message the first parts of which 
we had previously received. In other words, it was purely a clerical 
matter of making a proper check of our files to see whether or not we 
had those previous parts of that multipart message before allocating 
a number to the current part that had come in. 

\_ 105 ’ 26 '\ The Chairman. Are we to understand, then, your testi- 
mony to mean that there is no particular significance to be attached 
to the fact that this 7001 is a blank sheet ? 

Captain Kramer. That is precisely what I mean to indicate, sir. 

The Chairman. All right. Now you were about to interpret the 
message. 

Mr. Richardson. I think he has one thing further he wants to say. 

The Chairman. Proceed in any way you wish. 

Captain Kramer. I am going off this subject of the canceled number 
now, but it is on the general subject of this winds message. I have 
been under the impression during the past 4 years, purely as a matter 
of memory, that in that piece of teletype that was shown me by the 
GY watch officer only one country was involved. I so indicated the 
first time I had occasion to testify on that point before the court of 
Admiral Murfin. 

The Chairman. You referred to that as a court of Admiral Murfin. 
It was the Naval Court of Inquiry? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Captain Kramer. I am still under that impression. I, however, am 
not positive and have never been positive on the \ 105 ^ 7 '\ pre- 
cise wording of that message since I first attempted to recollect what 
the wording was. 

In that connection, too, I should like to emphasize this point. I 
heard Captain Safford in the last few days indicate that in that piece 
of teletype Russia was also included but in the negative form. I can 
categorically state that if any of that phraseology had appeared in the 
negative form in my mind it would have thrown the whole thing out, 
because there was no provision whatsoever for a negative form of any 
of these phrases. 

Regarding the question of my memory, I would like to comment 
to this effect: My contact with that piece of teletype totaled only a 
few seconds in duration, I probably saw it not over 10 or 15 seconds. 
I did not see it while Captain Safford was examining it. He was 
standing — he was holding it, and standing in front of me. At no 
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occasion from December of 1941 until the question was asked me be- 
fore Admiral Murfin’s court of inquiry, was the question of what 
country was involved brought up in conversion or on any other oc- 
casion. That question took me, you might term it, cold. 

In that connection, too, I would like to comment on my testimony 
before Admiral Murfin’s court of inquiry, that my testimony was 

E ven without any preparation whatsoever. I had \_ 10628 '\ 
en detached 2 days before from the South Pacific, ordered north 
under priority, one transportation by air. I had been traveling 2 
dap and arrived in Pearl Harbor around midnight. 

I phoned Captain Layton, whose number as Fleet Intelligence 
officer I readily found, to find out what my assignment was to be. It 
was then that I first learned that the pur{>ose of ordering me up on 
fast transportation was to testify before this court of inquiry. I was 
not aware even that it was meeting there. 

I called Captain Layton from the airport. It was not until the 
following morning at 8:30 that I first learned that I was free to 
disclose to this court of inquiry anything having to do with radio 
intelligence. In other words, I was still strongly impressed by all the 
security indoctrination connected with this work. I was not at all 
certain that it was proper in the interest of national security to dis- 
close any matters concerning radio intelligence or cryptanalysis before 
this court of inquiry. For that reason I stopped at Captain Layton’s 
office before proceeding to where the court was meeting and asked 
him about that specific point and was first assured at that time, one- 
half hour before I commenced testifying, that this court had full 
authority to delve into all aspects of cryptanalysis as far as the Navy 
was con- [ 1052 &] cerned, that such testimony would be made 
a ^ secret supplement to their record of proceedings. 

Truit is what I mean by being caught cold on what my recollections 
were in testifying before that court. 

The Chadrman. Is that all you wanted to say about that? 

Captain Kramer. In further amplification of the question of my 
memory I should like to make this brief comment also : 

Eveiy othei- — ^perhaps not other — ^but every message that was typed 
up and disseminated by section GZ of Naval Communications was 
seen by me ^t least six or eight and sometimes as many as a dozen 
times. I invariably examined the file of current traffic quite closely ; 
in fact, early in the year I studied it closely enough to write a gist 
of each message; the last month or so before December 1941, when 
we had ceased the practice of msting the day’s traffic because of the 
urgency of getting the material out promptly, I studied these thinm 
particularly closely because I did not have a gist before me while 
the recipients to whom I normally delivered this material were ex- 
amining it. I felt that it was a part of my job to be thoroughly 
familiar with what they were looldi^ at, so that in case questions were 
asked, references given, personalities whose names appeared therein 
were asked about, that I would be familiar with what mey were talk- 
ing about and could elucidate. 

\^ 10630 '] By contrast this particular winds message that I have 
described I saw only once and for not more than 15 seconds or so. 

One further point in connection with this winds message. Captain 
Safford has testified that the translation of the set-up of these winds 
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messages is incorrect. I agree to that to this extent. The version 
on the work sheet from which the translation was, made in the Navy 
Department was garbled, appreciably garbled. 

Mr. Richardson. You are speaking now, Captain, of the original 
winds code message? 

Captain Kramer. Original set-up of this message: yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. All right. 

Captain Kramer. I think it is Circular 2343. 

The Chairman. Fifty -three. 

Captain Kramer. I have had occasion in the last few days to exam- 
ine that work sheet again and confirm my memory on that point. 
Without changing' those garbles the translation as it appears in Ex- 
hibit 1 is still correct, but Iw modifying the garbles or clearing these 
garbles it can be made to fit fairly precisely the British translation 
submitted W Singapore to commander in chief, Asiatic Fleet. 

Senator Lucas. Just a moment. 

[10631^ Captain Kramer. One final point in connection with 
this thing- — 

Senator Lucas. Will you kindly go into that just a little more, that 
last statement you made about fitting the ^arts ? 

Captain Kramer. That is what I am going to do now, sir. 

Senator Lucas. But you are starting with another subject. 

[705J3] Captain Kramer. No, sir. That version furnished, by 
the British to the commander in chief, Asiatic Fleet, which was 
put on the Kopek channel, was put on that circuit and came into 
the Navy Department, as I recollect, the same date that we had 
our translation in that winds set-up. 

It was for that reason that no message was drafted by the Navy 
Department covering this winds set-up. We felt it was fully and 
adequately covered by the translation of the circuit already. It was 
in more emphatic form. 

From current examination, it was in more precise form than the 
version we had in the Navy Department. 

That is all I have to state. 

The Chairman. I am sorry. Captain, I have to go to another 
committee, and I will not be able to finish my examination. 

Will it be agreeable to the committee if I reserve the right to 
resume my examination later, unless some other member covers the 
points I have in mind? I am sorry I have to leave, but I have to 
go to another committee. 

Thank you very much. 

The Vice Chairman. Captain, do you now have, or have you ever 
at any time had any interest in the prosecution or the defense of 
Admiral Kimmel, or anybody else connected [10633'\ with 
this Pearl Harbor attack? 

Captain Kramer. Most emphatically no, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Have you ever at any time exercised yourself 
j. in helping to prepare any type or form of prosecution or defense of 
* Admiral Kimmel, or anybody else connected with the Pearl Harbor 
attack? 

Captain Kramer. None whatsoever, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Have you ever at any time, or do you now 
feel that the officers of the General Staff of the Army or the Navy, 
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in effect, are crooks or. would indulge in framing Admiral Kimmel 
or anybody else connected with this Pearl Harbor attack, or that 
they are not to be trusted ? 

Captain Krameb. Such phenomena are inconceivable to my mind, 
sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Now, with respect to the so-called winds 
execute message. Captain, just a few questions in connection with 
that. 

I have before me page 12 of the statement read to this committee 
by Captain Safford. I assume counsel can supply you a copy of it, 
if you do not have it. 

Captain Kramer. T have one. 

The Vice Chairman. I ask you to please turn to page 12 of Cap- 
lain Safford’s prepared statement, which he read to this committee 
about the midme of the page, and I [lOBSJir^ invite j'our at- 
tention to the paragraph beginning: 

When I first saw the winds message, It had already been translated by 
Lieutenant Commander Kramer, in charge of the Translation Section of the 
Nary Department Communications Intelligence Unit. Kramer had underscored 
all three “code phrases” on the original incoming teletype sheet. Below the 
printe<l message was written in pencil or colored crayon in Kramer's hand- 
writing the following three translations: 

"War with England (including NEI, etc) 

“War with the U. S. 

“Peace with Russia.” 

I am not sure of the order ; but it was the same in the broadcast, and I thidk 
England appeared first. I think Kramer used “U. S.” rather than “United 
States.” It is possible that the words “No war” Instead of “Peace” were 
used to describe Japan's intentions with regard to Russia. 

Now, having read that part of Captain Safford’s testimony, Captain, 
are you prepared to give this committee information bearing on thatf 
Captain I^amer. I think the testimony I have given already covers 
most of this point. I can Only reiterate those statements. Anything 
appearing in one of these winds [10635'\ broadcasts indicat- 
ing a negative form, in other words, as interpreted on this page, peace 
with someone would have immediately discarded it in my mind as 
being a signal in this winds system. 

I might further comment along that line that I think it would 
be a very strange sort of disguising on the part of the Japanese to 
have said “No north wind.” 

The winds set-up was to be ostensibly an authentic weather broad- 
cast. 

I would like to comment further, that there were at least six or 
eight false alarms on this weather broadcast 
From the time we were set up at the end of November, I was called 
down, I definitely recollect one time, I believe three times at night 
to check with the GY watch officers on some of the reams, yards, of 
teletype paper covering the plain language broadcasts of the Japanese. 

In every case that I have just described, what I examined was on 
long lengths of teletype with solid blocks of Japanese news appearing 
on the teletype as well. 

In each case a careful examination of this plain language broad- 
cast of weather made me reach the conclusion that it was nothing 
more than ordinary weather "broadcasts. 
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The specific piece of teletype that was shown me and which I 
accompanied the watch oflBcer with to Captain Safford’s [106S6'\ 
office, was a short piece of teletype paper torn off the teletype machine. 
Mj presumption at the time was that the GY watch officer had deter- 
mined that it fitted the general conditions required by this weather 
broadcast, namely that it appeared in its proper location in the text 
of a news broadcast, either at the beginning or at the end or both, 
and that it had been repeated the required number of times. 

That was part of the function of the GY watch officer, not only 
on this particular weather system but on all systems. They were 
the break-down people, they identified systems; they turned into my 
section only the final Japanese text. 

That applies to everything except incompletely recovered codes 
in which the coded Japanese text would be turned into my section. 

I therefore personally, in the case of this Friday morning so-called 
winds message, had no occasion to check on these points the question 
of whether it appeared in its proper context of a news broadcast or 
whether it was repeated the proper number of times. It may have 
been repeated the proper number of times on the piece of teletype 
paper. I am not positive as to the precise wording oi that. 

[10537'] In the last few weeks, I have had occasion to see some 
interrogations conducted by General MacArthur’s headquarters in 
Japan of high Japanese officials who were concerned with these broad- 
casts. 

In view of their statements that no such weather signal was made, 
it is my present belief, in the light of my recollections on this matter, 
as well, that what I saw Friday morning in December before Pearl 
Harbor was also a false alarm on this winds system. It was, never- 
theless, definitely my conception at the time that it was an authentic 
broadcast of ^at nature. I am still of that opinion, that it used that 
precise wording, keeping in mind, as I indicated this morning, that 
my recollections on that are that only one country was involved. 

The Vice Chairman. What country was that? 

Captain ]&amer. To the best of my recollection, it was England. 

I would like to point out one other item in connection therewith. 

I have already indicated that the first time the question of what 
country appeared on that winds broadcast came up in conversation, 
or anything that we had in connection with this matter, was when that 
one question was asked me by the court of inquiry at Pearl Harbor. 

[106S8] My first reaction was, without having thought about 
it since Etecember 1941, that it was the United States, because of the 
fact we were at war with Japan, so of course, it must have been the 
United States. 

[10639] I would like, however, to invite the committee’s atten- 
tion to the fact that later on, in the course of questioning me at Pearl 
Harbor, on page 187 of the transcript of that court of inquiry, I made 
the statement that through the latter part of that week and imtil tiie 
attack on Pearl Harbor there still nothing whatsoever in this 
traffic to indicate any overt intentions of the Japanese directed at the 
United States. That I believe appreciably modifies my first hasty 
reactions to the first time the question was propounded to me. 
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The Vice Chairhak. Then, Captain, returning to the testimony 
here of Captain Safford which I have read, it states there : 

When I first saw the winds message, it had already been translated by Lieuten* 
ant Ciommander Kramer. 


Is that true? 

Captain Kramer. I am fairly definite on the point that I did not 
make the original translation. I have corrected a hand-written 
translation already made by the GY watch officer who had all these 
three Japanese phrases, the translation on hand in pursuance of in- 
structions from Captain Safford and Admiral Noyes, to be able to take 
care of this matter during the night promptly by the Navy Department 
communications officers. 


The Vice Chairman. Well, if you and the watch officer 
went to Captain Safford’s office and simply handed him the paper he 
could not have known who translated it, could he? 

Captain Kramer. Unless he recognized the handwriting, I do not 
see how he could. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. Was not the thing supposed to be 
typewritten ? 

Captain Kramer. It was a piece of teletype paper, which of course 
is l^ewritten. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. Then he goes on to say : 


Kramer bad underscored all three “code phrases” on the original incoming 
teletype sheet 

Had you done that? 

Captain Kramer. I do not recall that, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. “Below the printed messa^ was written in 
pencil or colored crayon in Kramer’s nandwriting, me following free 
translations which I have read. 

Did you write in colored pencil or crayon in your handwriting these 
phrases that are mentioned here in Captein Safford’s statement? 

Captain Kramer. I have no recollection that I used my colored 
pencil or that I made the original translation. I can most emphatically 
state that any translation I might have made would most emphatically 
not have used the expression “war.” That was entirely outside the 
provisions of the winds set-up called for by the message appearing in 
Exhibit 1, which refers only to disruption of communications. 

ITie Vice Chairman. Well, you are confident. Captain, that there 
was no use of the word “war” in this so-called winds message on that 
occasion? 

Captain Kbamer . Certainly not by me, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Did you see or hear anything to indicate that 
anybody at that time saw or thought they saw the word “war” in 
the message. 

Captain Kramer No, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. I understand then. Captain, that these mes- 
sage, including the number 7001, were in your custody. 

Claptain Kr^ier. That is correct, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And were kept in your safe in your office? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 
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The Vice Chairman. Now, were any of those files ever stolen, 
filched, or removed from tlie file there in your custody ? 

Captain Kramer. In my period of duty in that section there was 
never such an occasion, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And all of the files were in their \105Ifi\ 
proper order and in their pi’oper place and kept there in your safe ? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

I might further amplify that answer, sir, to this effect, that the 
so-called numerical file, after a series of messages were numbered for 
dissemination, a copy was invariably and inunediately inserted in 
that numerical file. Messages were never removed from that nu- 
merical file for reference or for any other purpose. That numerical 
file had two primary purposes, one to have a solid file of what had 
been translated and disseminated and, two, the primary purpose was 
to have something to which the translators could turn in case of ref- 
erences to back traffic when future messages were received. 

We had a very complete and involved cross-index system on 3 by 
5 cards, covering every originator in the Japanese diplomatic service. 
By that I mean every consulate, every embassy, every legation that 
originated messages had their own serial numbers for their series of 
messages. 

In addition there was a series of circulars by each originating major 
diplomatic post. All that was very carefully cross-indexed by my 
chief yeoman. That was the primary file to which we turned for 
determining the duplication of incoming traffic. Sometimes we re- 
ceived as many as \^105It2'\ six or seven copies of a particular 
message. Later copies were as a rule simply filed without any fur- 
ther work on them if it had been received earlier and translated and 
disseminated. On occasion, if the earlier copy were appreciably gar- 
bled a corrected translation would be made from one of these later 
copies if it were in better or less-garbled form. 

From this exhaustive cross-index I have described and which in- 
cluded references to the numerical file of translations, the translator 
would determine whether we had a previous translation and could 
refer then to the previous translation for interpretation of the ref- 
erence. That numerical file, as I have indicated, was never touched 
for the purpose of inserting in subsequent folders these back refer- 
ences in disseminating later traffic to the normal recipients of this later 
traffic. The extra copies that had previously been disseminated and 
returned were normally retained for a period varying from a few days 
to a few weeks for that purpose. 

In fact, there were two or three other files that we normally kept on 
other subjects, namely, the war in Europe and the United States nego- 
tiations. We had a subfile for that covering particular phases of the 
negotiations and on the file arranging all the Washington and Tokyo 
serial numbers in order. 

The Vice Chairman. Captain, you were constantly 
using these messages and these files, as I understand it ? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Now, were any of them ever destroyed or 
removed or done aw^ with during your tour of duty in that office ? 

Captain Kramer. From this basic numerical file there was no oc- 
casion that I know of where anything was removed or destroyed 
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from that file with the exception of the fact that if it was determined 
later, probably a few days or a week later, that we had two identical 
messages, one of which was a duplication of another, when that was 
discovered the latest numerical file number would be canceled as a 
duplication of the earlier one. 

Examples of that appear in this Exhibit 142. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, the point I am getting at, Captain, is 
this, if anybody had wilfully taken out of those mes all messages 
relating to this winds execute message you would have known about 
it, wouldn’t you ? 

Captain Kramer. I most certainly think I would have, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And you say nothing of that kind ever 
happ>ened during your tour of duty there? 

Captain Kramer. To my best knowledge and belief most cjite- 
gorically no, sir. 

[JOS^] The Vice Chairman. Well, could anybody have gone 
in there and filched or stolen all of the messages relating to the winds 
execute message and you have known nothing about it ? 

Captain Kramer. I don’t see how that would be possible, sir, with 
this possible exception, that the combination of the safe in which 
these were kept, there was a copy of that combination in a double- 
sealed envelope in some of the front offices. If that envelope had 
been opened someone else would, of course, be able to open my safe. 
Otherwise, the only people who knew the combination of the safe 
in which that particular file was kept were three people, Lieutenant 
Harrison, the then Chief Yeoman Bryant, and myself. 

The Vice Chairman. Do you feel confident that nobody in the 
so-called front office who had the combination in the sealed envelope 
never removed any of those files? 

Captain Kramer. I am thoroughly confident of that point, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. All those files were in a locked safe there in 
your office? 

Captain Kramer. At all times, yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Are you positive. Captain, that 7001 had no 
relation whatever to the so-called winds execute message? 

[I0S4^] Captain Kramer. From an examination of the files 
last Saturday in the Navy Department and this study, Exhibit 142, 
of about a week or so ago, I am almost positive, I am as positive as 
I can be that that file number 7001 could not possibly have been any 
winds message. That is in addition to the fact that I have absolutely 
no matter of any kind, no recollection, no knowledge that a winds 
message was ever written up by my section. 

The Vice Chairman. Now, then, one more question, if I may. 
Captain. 

Captain Salford says he received orders to destroy notes, memo- 
randa, and so forth. Did you ever hear of any such order as that ? 

Captain Kramer. I first heard of that a few days ago when Cap- 
tain Salford testified. 

The Vice Chairman. And heard it from him? 

Captain Kramer. From him on this witness stand. 

The Vice Chairman. That is the only time you ever heard of 
anything like that? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Keete. May I have that question? 

The Vice Chairman. Captain Safford says he received orders to 
destroy notes, memoranda, and so forth. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. 

[105^.7'] The Vice Chairman. You recall that? 

Mr. K^fe. Yes, I remember. 

Captain Kramer. I might further amplify that reply in this re- 
spect: I have appeared as a spectator in these hearings only four or 
five times before last Friday, initially "while General Marshall was 
testifying, again while Admiral Wilkinson was testifying, and while 
Captain McCollum was testifying. I have had at least a half dozen 
conversations during the past year with Captain Safford going over 
a number of points connected with Pearl Harbor. Last Saturday 
I had intended with my wife to go out of town for the day. I was so 
astonished by some of the statements made on Friday afternoon I 
felt that I better remain here Saturday, which I did. 

The Vice Chairman. You mean statements made by Captain Saf- 
ford ? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. Go ahead. 

Captain EIramer. That is all I have to say. 

The Vice Chairman. Could you indicate 

Senator Ferguson. May I inquire what question the witness was 
answering by that last remark? 

Captain Kramer. I was amplifying my earlier reply. 

Senator Ferguson. To what question ? 

[105^8'\ The Vice Chairman. I asked him the question. Senator, 
I stated that Captain Safford had testified 

Senator Ferguson. I wanted it from the witness, what question he 
was answering, if I can ^t it. 

The Vice Chairman. Do you want the reporter to read it? 

Senator Ferguson. If the Chairman would allow me I would like 
to ask the witness what question he thought he was answering when 
he gave that answer. 

The Vice Chairman. \Vell,*I don’t see that that is especially ma- 
terial, but if the Captain 

Senator Ferguson. I will question him about it later. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. 

Senator George would be next in line for recognition. He is not 
here. Mr. Clark, of North Carolina, will inquire, Captain. 

Mr. Clark. Captain, was this piece of paper that you did see at 
your office door ever distributed as magic? 

Captain Kramer. I didn’t understand. 

Mr. Clark. The piece of paper that you saw at your office door and 
which went to Captain Safford’s office, was that ever distributed as 
m^c? 

Captain Kramer. It never came into my office, was never written 
up, was never disseminated by me. 

Mr. Clark. You mean it was never distributed as magic, 
[106J!t9'\ was not distributed by you ? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Who determined what portion of this radio traffic, as 
I believe you call it, would be distributed as magic ? 
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Captain Kraker. That was done by my office, sir. 

In amplification of that point and your previous question I might 
state that nothing was ever disseminated by my office until we had a 
piece of paper in my office to work from. No piece of pape^ either 
this — specifically this piece of paper — ^that was taken to Captain 
Safford’s office ever came back to my office. 

Mr. Clark. Well, you were the judge of what should be dis- 
seminated, as you call it, of magic. Wliy didn’t this paper come to 
your office in the first instance? 

Captain Kramer. The things that came to my office were determined 
in the first instance by the GY watch officers. There were many sys- 
tems in various states of analysis. After an attack on a new system 
the traffic in that new system might be held for periods varying from 
weeks to years before any of th^at material ever came to my office. 
When a system was sufficiently broken down to pull any intelligible 
text out of it, however, it then came to my office. The determination 
of what was of sufficient importance to write up was the function of 
my office and that is what I referred to. 

\10550'\ Mr. Clark. But if someone else determined what should 
come to your office, then you didn’t really have the determination of 
what should be distributed as magic, did you? 

^Suppose something came in tnat was magic and wasn’t sent to 
your office? 

Captain Kramer. Then' I would have nothing to do with its dis- 
semination ; no, sir. However, there was no provision for any other 
means of dissemination that I am aware of except the special pro- 
vision set up by Admiral Noyes for handling anything that came in 
in this particular winds system. 

That was an unprecedented set-up and was the only instance of 
that kind that I am aware of. 

Mr. Clark. Now, did I understand you that anything that came in 
in the nature of a winds execute would go to Admiral Noyes and not 
to you? 

Captain Kramer. It was not very clear-cut how that particular 
message would be handled during the daytime. The proyisions set 
up by Admiral Noyes and Captain Safford were primarily intended 
to promptly take care of that at night. 

In carrying out the provisions of those instructions, however, ap- 
parently the GY watch officer was proceeding \10651\ to Cap- 
tain Sanord’s office and then to Admiral Noyes. 

My only possible explanation at this time of why that did not come 
back to my office for normal dissemination, translating and dissemina- 
tion — ^this is merely presumptions, I might interpolate — ^is that who- 
ever saw it after I saw it, which I have already indicated was a matter 
of only a few seconds, must have determined that it was only another 
instance of a false weather broadcast, of which we had had numerous 
examples during the previous week or ten days. 

Mr. C^RK. Just exactly who would that be? 

Captain Ekamer. I don’t know just who it would have been be- 
cause I don’t know who that piece of teletype paper was passed on to. 

Mr. Clark. Well, who could it have been passed on to. 

Captain Kras^. My presumption was and still is that Captain 
Safford was heading for Admiral Noyes’ office with it. 
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Mr. Clark. Did all the magic that was disseminated as such have 
to come through your office ? 

Captain K^aier. So far as I am aware, that is precisely correct, 
sir, so far as the Navy Department is concerned and responsibilities 
outside of the Navy Department that the Navy had. 

Mr. Clark. I am speaking only about the Navy Depart- [JOSoS] 
ment. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cluik. Can you advise the committee with certainty as to 
whether all messages disseminated as magic had to come through your 
office? 

Captain Kramer. I know of no instance when any dissemination 
was made not through my office. 

Mr. Clark. Who set up this plan for disseminating magic? Who 
established it? 

Captain Kramer. I do not know, sir. It had been in effect for at 
least 15 or 20 years when I took charge of that office. 

Mr. Clark. I see. 

You say this particular piece of paper never came back to your 
office, and was never disseminated as magic? 

Captain Kramer. Precisely, sir. 

Mr. Clark. I understood you to answer Senator Barkley’s question 
on one point that you considered this some kind of a win^ messa^ ? 

Captain Kramer. I did at the time, sir, because of the fact that it 
used the phraseology called for by the set-up of that winds message. 

[10o63\ Mr. Clark. I am under the impression from the testi- 
mony that has been given here, that all of you were very particularly 
interested in any winds execute message that might come in ; is that 
correct? 

Captain Kraaier. Very particularly what, sir? 

Mr. Clark. Interested. 

Captain Bjiaaier. Precisely. 

Mr. Clark. And on the lookout for it? 

Captain Kraaier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Do you consider that this slip of paper that you saw 
was a winds execute message ? 

Captain Kraaier. I did at the time ; yes, sir. 

Mr- Clark. And you interpreted it to mean what? 

Captain Kramer. That the provisions called for by Tokyo’s Cir- 
cular 2353 were in effect regarding the country mentioned in that 
particular winds message. 

The provisions referring purely and simply to the cutting off of 
communications with supplementary instructions to burn certain 
papers. 

Mr. Clark. Well, broken down in language which I can understand, 
you interpreted it to mean that it was war with England ? 

Captain Kraaier. Not war with England ; no, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Well, what? 

\^1066Jf\ Captain Kraaier. That the winds message applied to 
England, in my best recollection. 

Mr. Clark. And referred to diplomatic relations, rather than war ? 

Captain Kraaier. Perhaps better would be a diplomatic crisis; 
yes, sir. 
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Mr. Clark. Did you make any effort to ascertain where this piece 
of paper went, or wfiat became of it? 

Captain Kraicer. Never. 

Mr. Clark. Did you discuss it or mention it to any of the people 
to whom you had been distributing magic? 

Captain KIramer. No, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Did you consider 

Captain Kramer. I would like to modify that, however, by saying 
that 1 may have mentioned it in the course of distribution of the other 
traffic on Friday to the usual recipients. 

I am uncertain of that pioint. 

Mr. Clark. Now, did you consider this a winds execute message 
insofar as the United States was concerned? 

Captain Kramer. My best recollection now is, and I believe has 
been throughout the period since 1941, that it did not apply to the 
United States. 

Mr. Clark. And consequently it was of much less \ 10555 '\ 
importance than if it had referred to the United States? 

Captain Kramer. It was not only of much less importance than if 
it had applied to the United States, but it was nothing new in its 
reference to England. It was more emphatic in nature than any such 
winds message might have been. Was the scheme being cooked up 
between the Japanese Ambassador in Bangkok and the TSai Chief of 
State for an occupation of Thailand and forcing of the Thai premier’s 
hand to throw in Thailand in Japan ? We knew about that in appre- 
ciable detail. 

In fact, on 1 December, the subject of the dispatches relating to that 
were drafted by me, sent, I believe, initially, as was usual, to Captain 
Safford’s office, and released by Admiral Noyes, and appears, I believe, 
as an exhibit in this hearing as Opnav Dispatch 011926, dated Decem- 
ber 1941. 

Senator Ferguson. December what? 

Captain Kramer. 01. 01 indicates the first day. 

Senator Ferguson. The 1st of December? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Captain Earner, I must confess to some little confu- 
sion. As I understand the winds code set-up, it was arranged so that 
if an execute message came in, it would indicate, or certain words would 
be taken to indicate [ 10666 '] war with the United States? 

Captain Kramer. I have never had that conception, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Well, will you, if you don’t mind — well, I think Senator 
Lucas is going into that. I will not pursue it. 

Senator Lucas. Gk) ahead. 

Mr. Clark. No. 

It merely related to the severance of diplomatic relations, and not 

war? 

Captain Kramer. Not necessarily the severance of diplomatic rela- 
tions. Fundamentally and primarily severance of communications 
which, of course, normally accompanies severance of diplomatic rela- 
tions also. 

Mr. Clark. Then they would use this weather broadcast, too, as a 
means of communication. 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Clark. And certain words used, however, were to indicate cer- 
tain things, were they not? 

Captain Kramer. Were to indicate certain countries, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Yes. 

Well, anyway, I may be a little confused on the technicalities of that, 
but what IS in my mind is that whenever a winds execute message 
should come in, it was con- \1056^'\ sidered by all of the people 
who had access to magic to be vei^ important and significant, and you 
were on the alert in looking for it? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Still, you now say that a message came in which you 
regarded as a winds execute message but which doesn’t seem to have 
been of any importance. There is where my confusion is. 

Now, if this was a winds execute message why did it not have the 
significance and the importance that the people in the Department 
had attached to it? 

Captain Kramer. It had importance, yes, sir. No more importance, 
however, than many other things that we were getting. As regards 
England in my mind, at least, it had less importance because of its 
very unspecific character than this contemplated invasion or demon- 
stration before Kota Bhani, which was something specific. Impor- 
tant, yes, sir, in that it would be another straw in the wind indicating 
a further reaching of a climax in diplomatic relations. 

Mr. Clark. Well, now, what kind of a winds execute message would 
have qualified in importance and significance with what was expected 
here in such a message? 

I mean to say this, stating the question this way : It is in evidence, 
and I have already referred to it, [ lOBBS] that evei^rone here 

who was familiar with magic was particularly interested in a winds 
execute message. 

Now, what kind of a message, a winds execute message, would have 
met that interest and expectation ? What would it have had to say 
to be of that importance and interest ? 

Captain Kramer. I believe the primary interest of all of the high 
officials in Washington receiving these intercepts was the United 
States. We were still conducting negotiations with Japan, even 
though those negotiations had been de facto terminated. 

One of the principal things that we were still interested in would 
be the nature and character of Japan’s reply to Mr. Hull’s note of 
26 November which we had not yet received. 

There were many indications of Japanese intentions directed at 
England, specifically, this Kota Bharu affair. There stiU was no 
intention of an overt nature anywhere in this traffic directed at the 
United States, with the possible exception of the dispatch late in 
November from Tokyo to Berlin, disclosing for the first time to the 
Germans, their Tri-Partite partners, the nature and terms of nego- 
tiations that were being conducted through 1941 with the United 
States. 

Up to that time Japan had been consistently and con- [lOBBO"] 
tinually putting off Ribbentrop and Hitler in their direct inquiries 
on this subject. 

The Japanese ambassador in Berlin was not cognizant of the nature 
and character of these negotiations. 
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Mr. Clark. Then the lack of interest and importance of the par- 
ticular message to which you refer, that was on this yellow teletype 
pawr, was, that it did not refer to the United States ? 

Captain Kramer. That is the best of my present recollection ; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Clark. Well, do you know about that? 

Captain Kramer. I am not positive of the wording appearing on 
that piece of teletype paper. My connection with it was so fleeting 
that I do not believe it is strange that I do not recollect it. 

Mr. Clark. Well, Captain, I do not mean to suggest anything 
strange about it, but here you were performing a very long faithful 
service as you were^ 

Captain Kramer. I would like to state further, sir, that if it had 
referred to the United States, I am quite positive that it would have 
impressed itself on my memo^. 

The fact that it does not impress itself at this time, and without 
reference prior to 4 days ago to any of this material — I remember some 
details of all this \105S0'\ traffic — is a further indication that 

I did not consider it, as I do not now, as referring to the United 
.States. 

The fact that it did not impress itself on my memory is a further 
indication to me now that it in most probability referred to England, 
which, of course, would not have impres.sed it on my memory because 
of the fact that we knew so much more in detail Japanese intentions 
directed to England. 

Mr. CiABK. That is about what I was fixing to call to your atten- 
tion, but it still strikes me as strange that with everyone here who 
knew anything about magic interested in this particular winds execute 
message, and with tension high on that subject, it is hard for me to 
understand how an accomplisfed officer like yourself in this line could 
have read a message that did refer to the United States, and therefore 
qualified as a winds execute message, without being immediately im- 
pressed by that fact. 

Captain Kramer. I am sure it would have been impressed on my 
memory if it had referred to the United States. 

Mr. Clark. And still you can’t tell this committee positively whether 
it did or whether it didn’t ? 

Captain Kramer. The reason I have not categorically stated what 
the wording of that is, is the fact that I have no positive, had no posi- 
tive recollection of that, and that any statement I would make now as 
to its precise wording \1056T\ would be reconstruction in my 
mind of what it might have said. 

Mr. Clark. But I am not asking you, Captain, to repeat the word- 
ing. I am suggesting to you that if under those tense conditions, this 
paper had qualified as a winds execute message, you certainly would 
nave known it? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir, I would. 

Mr. Clark. Then don’t you know whether it did or not? 

Captain Kramer. To the best of my current belief, it did not. 

Mr. Clark. And you are not in a position to make a positive state- 
ment on that particular point to the committee? 

Captain Kramer. Not purely from memory. I could make a posi- 
tive statement on reconstruction as I have outlined. 
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Mr. Clark. But jrou would have to proceed by reconstruction on 
that most vital and important point in the situation that then existed ? 

Captain Kramer. I am sure, sir, that if the United States had been 
mentioned, that a dissemination of that piece of paper would have 
been made. ■ 

I am further of the belief, sir, that whoever saw that piece of paper 
after it left Captain Safford’s office came to the conclusion that it was 
only one of many of [10562'\ these other apparent winds 
messages. 

This particular piece of paper apparently impressed itself on my 
memory not appreciably more than these other false winds messages 
for which I was called to the office several times during the night of 
the week or ten days preceding Pearl Harbor, and which at the time 
we determined to be false winds messages. 

[10563^ Mr. Clark. Well, that all looks reasonable to me and 
still we are left more or less in the realm of speculation 1 

Captain Krascer. That is correct, sir, speculation insofar as my 
precise memory of the wording of that piece of teletype paper is 
concerned. 

Mr. Clark. Speculation insofar as you cannot tell this committee 
positively that you never saw a message that completely qualifies as a 
winds execute message? 

Captain Kramer. With reference to the United States I cannot 
make that categorical statement purely from memory. 

Mr. Clark. That is all. 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Lucas, of Illinois, will inquire, 
Cfmtain. 

Senator Lucas. Captain, in the statement presented to this com- 
mittee by Captain Safford, the Captain said that when you and the 
watch officer came to his office you made the statement, “This is it,” as 
you handed him the winds message, and he has underscored the word 
^‘it” 

Do you care to elaborate upon your previous statement ? 

Captain ^amer. The “it” which I may have used referred to the 
fact that this was the first determination of anything appearing with 
the phraseology called for by this winds system. 

Senator Lucas. Do 1 understand you to tell the committee 
\^10664^ that when you made that statement to Captain Safford 
that you did not mean that it referred to the United States? 

Captain Krabcer. I did not, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Captain, as I undei-stand this is the only message in 
traffic, if there was such a message of this kind, that was not actually 
translated and delivered to the proper recipients in the days of No- 
vember and December 1941 ? 

Captain Kramer. That is not an accurate statement, Senator. 

Senator Lucas. Well, you correct me. Captain. You may have to do 
that frequently. 

Captain Kramer. I should say that the translations disseminated 
not only during this period but prior and subsequent periods were only 
a small percentage of all traffic received by this section of the Nlivy 
Department. I previously indicated that a percentage of that traffic 
was in various states of analysis by the ciwpt-analysts. Other parts 
of this traffic were in various states of coae recovery by my section. 
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Other parts of this traffic were in minor systems which were given 
only a partial translation to determine their character. If they were 
jurely of an administrative nature they were frequently not trans- 
ated if we were pressed by more important traffic. By “administrative 
' lQo6S\ nature” I mean that some office, diplomatic post of the 
Japanese, might be asking for more funds for a certain purpose, and 
elaborating in some detail the purpose for which they wanted their 
funds, and so forth. 

Senator Lucas. I understand. 

Now, did Captain Safford talk with vou about this message at any 
time between December 3 or 4 and the date of the attack on December 
7 after you met in his office? 

Captain Kramer. I have no recollection of discussing this piece of 
teletype with Captain Safford between the time I took it to his office 
and the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

Senator Lucas. Did you ever talk to him about this particular mes- 
sage thereafter? 

Captain Kramer. To my best recollection and belief the first time 
it was discussed subsequent to the attack on Pearl Harbor was this past 
spring. 

Senator Lucas. And how did that happen? 

Captain Kramer. Captain Safford is an acquaintance of mine for 
some years back. He had written me a letter concerning certain 
phases of this subject in late December 1943 and early 1944. Shortly 
after 1 returned to Washington last spring I had occasion to be in the 
branch building of the Navy Department where his office was and 
looked him up, more in the nature of a greeting of him after a couple 
of [1056o] years absence. During the course of that and 
.subsequent conversations we discussed some of the points concerning 
this matter. 

Senator Lucas. Did you ever agree with him in these discussions 
that this particular message in controversy was a genuine imple- 
menting winds message ? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir ; 1 did not I tried to disillusion him of 
that idea since it was so diametrically contrary to the conception of 
it that I had. 

Senator Lucas. Did you ever talk to him again about this same 
winds message following that conversation ? 

Captain ^amer. I nave met him, I think, about half a dozen 
tiroes during this past year prior to seeing him during these hearings 
in the last few days where I nave had further conversations with him. 

Senator Lucas. And I presume you two reached the same conclu- 
sion about the type of a message this was ? 

Captain Kramer. We did not on that point as well as on a number 
of other points concerning this. I, however, expressed my opinions 
to him on a number of points. In fact, he showed me the courtesy 
of permitting me to examine some of the files that he had been pre- 
paring. I looked through some of those files partly with the idea of 
refreshing my memory on some points that he had material on. 
That, [10667'\ incidentally, was the first occasion since 1941 
that I had seen any pieces of paper connected with this matter with 
the exception of the exhibits mown to me during previous hearings 
I appeared at. 
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Senator Lucas. Well, if you never saw this so-called execute mes- 
sage after your conversation with Saflford on either December 4th or 
5th where, in the course of natural events, or in the course of under- 
standing, would that message go after it left Safford’s office? 

Captain Krameh. I have already indicated. Senator, that that par- 
ticular message came in as a part of a news broadcast coverage 
which we had not been customarily covering during the course of 
1941, except occasional sampling of that coverage, primarily because 
of the fact the FCC then had that function of monitoring foreign 
broadcasts. That coverage was instituted only after we were aware 
of the Japanese setting up this particular winds system of signals. 
It was an added burden not only to my section, with limited trans- 
lating talent, but, of course, to Captain Safford’s whole organization, 
including the monitoring stations and his watch officers in the de- 
crypting section, to examine this plain language coverage. 

Senator Lucas. Did that come through in Morse code? 

Captain Kramer. I believe it did, sir. However, I [ 10668 '\ 
cannot be certain of that from first-hand knowledge because of the 
fact that material coming in in tele^pe would normally be tran- 
scribed onto a teletype ribbon for rapid transmission and such tran- 
scription would not clearly indicate whether it was Bomaji, in other 
words, Arabic letter transmission or Kana Morse, Japanese Morse 
transmission. 

Senator Lucas. That is, by an examination of the telet3rpe itself 
you could not tell whether it was Morse code or not? 

Captain Kramer. You could not tell whether it was international 
Morse or J^anese Kana Morse. 

Senator Lucas. There is quite a difference, as I understand it, be- 
tween the two. 

Captain Kramer. There is a difference when picked out of the air, 
ye^ sir, but not when transcribed on a teletype. 

Senator Lucas. I mean as far as the interception is Concerned, 
there is quite a difference ? 

Captain Kramer. As far as the interception, but not when it is 
transcribed to English letters. 

[ 10669 '\ Senator Lucas. Well, this message, according to the 
evidence that is before this committee at the present time, could only 
go to one place after it left Stafford’s office and that would be to Ad- 
miral Noyes’ offices, isn’t that correct? 

Captain Kramer. That was my understanding at the time, and 
still is. 

Senator Lucas. Well, it is my understanding that Safford has told 
the committee that he directed one of the men m his office to take this 
message to Admiral Noyes, but he does not remember who it was. 
Now, do you recall the watch officer that came to your door that 
morning? 

Captain Kramer. I am not positive of his name. It, however, does 
impress itself on my memory that he was approximately my height. 
I recall that because we walked for approximately 150 yards. My 
belief has been and still is, that it was a Lieutenant Murray, one of 
the watch officers. 

Senator Lucas. If Admiral Noyes received this so-called execute 
winds message, or this false weather message, whatever it was, what 
would be his duties. Captain, with respect to ^at message ? 
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Captain Krakek. This is purely presumption on my part based 
on his instruction to me to prepare certain cards concerning this 
winds message. I presumed if he received such a 
winds message that he would at once telephone the sense of that mes- 
sage to these usual recipients of this decrypted traffic. 

Senator Lucas. Well, would he follow the telephone communica- 
tion with the delivery to these proper recipients of that type message? 

Captain Kramer. Would he what? 

Senator Lucas. Would he follow the telephone communication with 
an actual delivery of this type of a message to these various recipients? 
That is the custom you followed, as I recall. 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Lucas. And I presumed he would follow the same course, 
would he not ? Of course, you are speculating now. 

Captain Kramer. I do net know about that point, sir. 

Senator Lucas. All right. In Captain Safford’s statement on page 
14 he says : 

It Is my recollection that Kramer and I knew at the time that Admiral Noyes 
had telephoned the substance of the Winds Message to the War Department, to 
the “Magic" distribution list in the Navy Department, and to the Naval Aide to 
the President. For that reason, no Immediate distribution of the smooth trans- 
lation of the Winds Message was made in the Navy Department. The six or 
[i057f ] seven copies for the Army were rushed over to the War Department 
as rapidly as possible; here the Navy’s responsibility ended. The individual 
smooth translations for authorized Navy Department ofScials and the White 
House were distributed at noon on December 4, 1941, in accordance with standard 
operating procedure. 

Now, who delivered those smooth copies, who delivered the smooth 
translations around noon of December 4, 1941, if you know? Whose 
responsibility would that be ? Assuming now that it is in Noyes’ office 
and assuming that the statement of Captain Safford is correct, who 
would have the responsibility for ultimately making the distribution 
of the smooth translations as is stated here? 

Captain Kramer. With the exception of certain delivenes made on 
my instructions by Lieutenant Harrison, I know of no one else who 
ever made a dissemination in the Navy Department of the final trans- 
lations except myself. 

Senator Lucas. TTiat was my understanding. In other words, if 
Admiral Noyes had considered this message as a winds message, then 
it would have been your duty, under the previous arrangement that 
you had, to have delivered these smooth translations to the proper 
recipients? 

Captain Kramer. That is precisely correct, sir. 

Senator Lucas. In other words. Admiral Noyes would not 
[1067S'] have detailed some other officer who was not familiar with 
magic and familiar with the recipients to have made the delivery in 
this particular and special case? 

Captain Kramer. It would have been unprecedented and I cannot 
conceive of his so doing. 

Senator Lucas. Well, now, it is a fact, and I think you stated it 
categorically, that you, as the one individual who had delivered all 
these magic messages, never received from A.dmiral Noyes any in- 
structions of any kind to deliver to the proper recipients this so-palled 
execute winds messaOT? 

Captain Kramer. None whatsoever, sir. 
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Senator Lucas. And you know of no one who did make this de- 
livery? 

Captain Kramer. I do not, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Do you agree with me that if this winds execute 
message was the type and kind as was outlined in circular 2353, that 
it would have been absolutely the thing to do, to make such a delivery? 

Captain Krammer. It would have been if it had come into my sec- 
tion for translation and dissemination. However, as has been re- 
peatedly pointed out, there were special provisions made to handle 
this particular winds system messages. 

Senator Lucas. Yes, I understand that, but even though this par- 
ticular provision was made whereby Admiral Noyes was \_ 10673 '\ 
to receive this kind of a winds execute, as I understood you to say it 
would still have been your duty, if the delivery of the smooth transla- 
tion had been requested, it would have been your duty to do it? 

Captain Kramer. It certainly would, yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. And if Admiral Noyes, who will testify later about 
this, if Admiral Noyes selected any other officer, then he broke a 
precedent up to that time as far as delivering this magic? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. I might state further, sir, in connection 
with this whole subject that it was my presumption that this particular 
message would not come into my section because of the special pro- 
visions made by Admiral Noj'cs and Captain Safford for dissemina- 
tion. However, if it came into my section, it would have been dis- 
seminated through the usual channels, via myself. I have not had 
this particular winds message impressed on my memory during the 
intervening years partly for that reason, partly for other reasons I 
have already given and partly because what is apparently a consider- 
able issue on this particiuar winds message apparently came to a head 
not before at least two years or so after Pearl Harbor. 

Senator Lucas. Two years after Pearl Harbor, about the time when 
Captain Safford started writing you asking you \^ 1057 ^'\ while 
you were serving in the Pacific whether or not you knew anything 
about this mrticular message? 

Captain Kramer. That is just about the time, sir, that I was first 
aware that there were any questions or issues concerning this subject. 

Senator Lucas. And he asked you in question 18 of that letter as to 
whether or not you knew anything about this particular message and 
your reply was whollv on another message at that time ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. In other words, your memory two years afterwards 
did not coincide with Stafford’s memory about that message the first 
time that it was ever brought to your attention? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Lucas. And as far as you know that is the first time that the 
so-called winds execute message was ever called to the attention of 
anyone in connection with the Pearl Harbor controversy ? 

Captain Kramer. Precisely, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Now, in this same statement Captain Safford said 
that it was his recollection that “Kramer and I knew that Admiral 
Noyes had telephoned the substance of the winds message.” 

[ 10676 ^ Do you recall that Admiral Noyes told you at any time 
that he had telephoned the substance of this so-callea winds execute 
message to the proper recipients ? 
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Captain Ksambr. I was never aware of what phone calls Admiral 
Noyes made, if he made any. In fact, I have no knowled^ of what 
happened to this particular piece .of paper, this so-called winds mess- 
age, after I left Captain Safford’s office. 

^nator Lucas. All right. Now, returning for a moment. Captain, 
to circular 2353 : Are you the individual who originally translated that 
message when it. was intercepted? 

Captain Kramer. My section translated it, sir — one of my trans- 
lators did. The “Y” at the bottom before the expression, “Navy 
translation” indicated that it was a Mr. Cory. 

^nator Lucas. Who ? 

Captain Kramer. Cory ; C-o-r-y, who about 8 months later was 
killed on Guadalcanal as a young officer in the Marines, into which he 
was commissioned in the spring of 1942. 

Senator Lucas. Well, you were familiar, of course, with this par- 
ticular message after it came in and was translated ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. You were the one who made the delivery of this 
message 

Captain Kramer. I did, sir. 

\_ 10576 '\ Senator Lucas (continuing) . To the proper people here 
in Washin^on who were on the “in”, so to speak, on magic? 

CaptainKRAMER. I think that probably the first delive^ was made 
to Captain Safford because it was my customary practice to bring 
at once to his attention anything bearing on the technicalities of his 
section. 

Senator Lucas. Now, the first part of that message is as follows : 

In case of emergency (danger of cutting off our diplomatic relations) and the 
cutting off of international communicationa, the following warning will be added 
in the middle of the daily Japanese language short wave news broadcast. 

. That was thoroughly understood by you ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Was there ever anyone who translated those words 
from the intercepted message in different language than what we find 
now in this circular? 

Captain Kramer. At no time, sir. There was only one translation 
made of this in the Navy Department. About the same date as this 
translation we received a translation from the Far East of tbia same 
circular. 

Senator Lucas. Is that the one Captain Safford gives to the com- 
mittee in his statement which is found on 

[iC>J77] Caplin Kramer. A dispatch originated by commander 
in chief, Asiatic Fleet, as a translation furnished by Singapore. 

Senator Lucas. Yes. That is the one that Captain Safmrd 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. That translation from the Asiatic Fleet 
was essentially the same as ours, disagreed only in certain paren- 
thetical points with reference to the southwest Pacific. My recollec- 
tions now of my reaction at the time were that the Asiatic Fleet 
version of it differed from ours; it further made it — was probably 
made more emphatic than ours because of the closer proximity of 
tho% people to danger ; that for that reason alone I would not ques- 
tion their translation. I recall at no time going back to the original 
decryption of ours to determine why the two translations were dif- 
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ferent — I first saw, since those days, the work sheet of this message 
a few days ago — and that there would be no necessity of our briefing 
and draftingthe subject of this message to send to the usual recipients, 
the Asiatic Fleet specifically, and commander in chief. Pacific Fleet, 
because it was already on tnat channel, they already had it. 

Senator Lucas. Well, I notice in Captain Safford’s statement that 
he says : 

[I057S] Consul-General Foote, oar Senior Diplomatic Representative in 
the Netherlands East Indies, on December 4, li)41 (.lava time), vvbicb is Decem- 
ber 8, 1941 (Washington time), sent a similar mcs.sage to the Secretary of 
State, from which I quote: 

“When crisis leading to worst arises following will be broadcast at end weather 
reports: One east wind rain war with United States. Two north wind cloudy 
war with Russia. Three west wind clear war with Britain including attach 
on Thailand or Malaya and Dutch Indies.” 

Now, do you consider that message any different than the one which 
you received in circular 2353 ? 

Captain Kramer. I do not believe I saw until some time later that 
particular message. I may have. I know that I was told about it, 
however, because my reactions at the time I was told about it, about 
3 or 4 December, were that that particular subject was getting a pretty 
wide dissemination. 

I was concerned purely from the security angle. I was concerned 
that if too many people became cognizant of it, inasmuch as this thing 
was set up in a secret Japanese code, that the Japanese might get wind 
of the fact that that code was broken. 

i^nator LucasI Well, did Admiral Noyes know about this 
\]0679'\ particular message which was sent in by Consul-General 
Foote? 

‘ ■ Captain Kramer. Very probably he did. 

Senator Lucas. Could it be that this so-called winds execute mes- 
sage that we have been talking about was following the pattern as 
laid down here in this message that I have just read ? 

Captain Kramer. So far as I am aware, sir, those messages from 
Java were never used by Captain Safford’s organization in connection 
with interception or attempted interception of anything on this winds 
system. We had our own translation, which was the primary and 
initial translatioh, and we had the Asiatic Fleet version of the transla- 
tion furnished by the British, which in most essentials were identical. 
Those two versions of it were the basis on which instructions, in my 
understanding, were sent to our intercept stations and provisions made, 
all the provisions made to handle this particular winds system. 

Senator Lucas. Wellj do I imderstand you to say, then, from your 
last answer, that Captain Safford and yourself and all other individ- 
uals who were intercepting and decoding and translating these mes- 
sages from Japan were following the pattern as laid down in circular 
2353 or circular 2354 and you were eliminating any message that you 
might have received from Java? 

Captain Kramer. My only reaction to those messages from 
{10680} Java, was that, as I have indicated, it was getting a very 
wide dissemination. Incidentally, I might interpolate that to my 
best recollection this is the first instance that I was aware that the 
Dutch were working on this traffic. 
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Senator Lucas. So you had good reasons to discount, I presume, in 
view of the fact that you fellows had been working on it a long, long 
time, and thought that your system of analysis of tnese intercepts was 
as good as any, or better? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. I might amplify my previous 
answer by stating that although it was obvious that the Dutch had 
differences on the subject, my first reaction was that very likely the 
British at Singapore had furnished it to them. 

Senator Lucas. Well, if Captain Safford was not using these reports 
that came in from Java, why does he use it here; can you tell that? 

Captain Kramer. I cannot presume to diagnose the thought proc- 
esses of Captain Safford. 

Senator Lucas. Getting back to circulars 2353 and 2354, the one 
which all responsible peo^e in the Army and Navy had, there is noth- 
ing in that messa^ which speaks about war with the United States 
or Kussia or Britain? 

Captain Kr.vmer. Nothing whatsoever in the text of the message. 
The war angle could be only personal inference and \10681'\ 
deductions of what a diplomatic crisis involving severance of com- 
munications might lead up to. 

Senator Lucas. That is right. So in the event that any winds im- 
plement message had come in on the basis of what is laid down in cir- 
cular 2353 it could only mean, if this message is correct, that diplo- 
matic relations were cut off or international communications had 
ceased, isn’t that right? 

Captain Kramer. Precisely correct, sir. 

Senator Lucas. And at the time, either on December 4 or 5, we 
were carryi^on diplomatic relations with Japan ? 

Captain I&axier. We were, sir. 

Senator Lucas. And the communications between To^o and her 
Iieople in this country and all over the world were continuing, were 
thev not ? 

Captain Kramer. So far as the United States is concerned, they 
continued in full effect: yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Well, negotiation and communications both con- 
tinued right up almost until the bomb fell? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. The first bomb fell at Pearl Harbor? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. So if this message is correct there was never any 
reason for Japan ever sending out an implementing [1068^ 
winds message because no communications ceased and no diplomatic 
relations ceased between the two countries? 

Captain Kramer. So far as the United States was concerned, it 
appeai-s to me to have been an extremely illogical thing for Japan to 
have sent such a message with reference to the United States since 
they took such stringent precautions to safeguard the fact that they 
contemplated not only a break but actually an overt act directed toward 
the United States. 

[10583'\ Senator Lucas. All right, now. Captain, one more 
question. 

I have always considered circulars 2353 and 2354 of tremendous 
importance, and I always thought any implementing winds message 
following the plan laid down, was also of tremendous importance. 
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Do you agree with me that if an implementing message had come 
witli the instructions as set forth in these circulars, it would have been 
followed distinctly and carefully ? 

Captain Kramer. What instructions do you refer to, Senator? 

Senator Lucas. I am speaking now of the latter part of the circular 
which says, “This signal will be given in the middle and at the end 
as a weather forecast, and each sentence will be repeated twice.” 

Now, that is clear, isn’t it ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. If the words “Higa.shi — ’’ you pronounce them for 
me please. 

Captain Kramer. Higashi no kaze ame. 

Senator Lucas. If they had appeared only in the middle of the 
winds execute message, would that, standing alone have been sufficient 
for you to reach the conclusion \10f)8Jt\ that that was an im- 
plementation of the winds message, or false message? 

Captain Kramer. In my examination of these earlier false alarms 
where I saw the full teletype paper, sometimes running to 12 and 
15 yards in length, in analyzing those weather reports, that was one 
of the points I looked for, to see whether it appeared in the middle 
and at the end. 

Senator Lucas. Yes. 

Captain Kramer. If it did not appear at the end, it would have 
tended to discount anything appearing in the middle. 

However, its omission from the end would very likely be accom- 
panied by an omission of part of the end of the weather broadcast 
due to interference or atmospherics, and therefore incomplete recep- 
tion of that news broadcast. 

Senator Lucas. That could hap^n? 

Captain Kramer. It might possibly happen ; yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. It might possibly happen ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Well, you would have to consider under those cir- 
cumstances then, if you received any one of these danger signals, 
either in the middle or the end of the message, I take it. you would 
have to give that some weight, [10685^ and consideration so 
far as beings a winds execute message is concerned ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir; and I did in those earlier things I 
mentioned. 

The Vice Chairman. Would it disturb you to suspend at this 
point? 

Senator Lucas. No. 

The Vice Chairman. There is a very important roll call in the 
House, and as soon as the House convenes, the House Members will 
have to be present for that. 

Without objection, the committee will now stand in recess until 
1:30. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m. the committee recessed until 1:30 
p. m. of the same day.) 

{ 10586 '\ AFTERNOON SESSION — 1 : 30 P. M. 

The Vice Chairman. The committee will please be in order. 
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TESTIMONY OF CAPT. ALWIN D. KRAMER, UNITED STATES NAVY 

(Resumed) 

The Vice Chaibman. Does counsel have anything at this time? 

Mr. Richardson. No. 

The Vice CHiViEMAN. Captain, do you have anything you desire 
to submit before your examination is resumed ? 

Captain Kraher. Mr. Chairman, in the past few minutes I have 
examined a document presented to me this morning as 1 commenced 
to testify. There is a notation on here that it is exhibit 41. I have 
never seen it before, however. It is information from documentary 
evidence on messages 901, 2, 7, and 10. The first one of those, 901, 
is what has been termed in this hearing the “pilot” message. 

Yesterday I testified concerning the time of receipt of the transla- 
tion of that message in the Navy Department. I was unpositive as 
to the exact time. My impressions were purely from memory after 
over 4 yeai’s that it was received late in the afternoon, after the fii-st of 
the parts of the Japanese note were coming in. 

An examination of this document would tend to confirm [106S7'\ 
such testimony inasmuch as in the fourth paragraph under 901 it 
states: 

Teletype sheet containing Japanese code received by Army SIS from Navy 
(A) 12 : 05 P. M. 6 December. 

In the normal course of processing this material it took several 
hours. It is therefore extremely umikely that that message was 
processed, translated, and disseminated prior to late Saturday 
afternoon. 

That is the only thing I wanted to bring up at this time, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Lucas of Illinois will continue his 
inquiry. 

Senator Luc-vs. Do you recall. Captain, what we were talking about 
just before lunch ? There were a number of things but I am trying 
to think of the last one. 

Captain Kramer. I have forgotten just the line of the questioning, 
sir. 

Senator Lucas. We were discussing the cireular 2853 with respect 
to whether or not it was necessary in order to complete the cycle that 
the word, for in.stance, which means “East wind-rain” should appear 
in the center and at the end of the message. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. And then there was another warning in [ 10688^ 
there which said that each sentence will be rejieuted twice. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Now, would atmospheric conditions interfere with 
that last instruction with resjiect to each sentence being repeated 
twice ? 

Captain Kramer. On that point. Senator, I w-as somewhat confused 
at the time and still am contused because it disagrees with the sub- 
beiment directive on this subject, 2854. 
wnator Lucas. Yes. In a subsequent directive it says: 

The above will be repeated five times. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Lucas (reading) : 

And included at the beginning and end. 

Captain Kramer. That is correct. We expected, certainly, that 
that would be repeated. Just which of those would apply, we were 
still uncertain what the Japanese intended. 

Senator Lucas. That is right. In other words, if they followed 
either one of these circulars, which they would be compelled to do in 
the implementing wind message, it would be necessary that they either 
repeat twice or five times ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. I might comment further on that to 
this effect, that in 2364 it says it will he included at the beginning and 
the end ; 2353 says in the middle and at the end. 

\^10589^ I have previously indicated that it was only a few days 
ago that I saw the original work sheets since 1941 of these two mes- 
sages. There is still doubt in the minds of any person in the United 
States as to the precise meaning as to what the Japanese intended. 
Those discrepancies are undoubtedly due to only tentative or errone- 
ous recoveries by my code recovery section. As a matter of fact, that 
beginning in 2354 from a personal examination of the work sheet ap- 
pears to be a tentative and erroneous recovery which could very well 
be better recovered, more precisely and accurately recovered as “the 
middle.” 

The expression actually appearing on the work sheet now in the 
files of the Navy Department is “Boto,” meaning “beginning.” It 
was a tentative recovery. In contexts in which that code group have 
previously appeared it seemed to be a logical recovery. With subse- 
quent appearances of those code ^oups we very likely would have 
made a more accurate recovery. That is just another indication of 
doubt with reference to the precise meaning intended by the Japanese 
in these two messages. 

Senator Lucas. Well, I can understand that from an examination 
of the two Circulars and your explanation of it, too. What I want to 
know. Captain, is whether or not if this implementing wind message 
had been a genuine one if it would have been necessary 

for them to repeat the message twice or at least five times? 

Captain Kramer. We certainly expected that it would be repeated ; 
ye^ sir. 

Senator Lucas. From what you saw in these three lines that came 
into your office was that message repeated more than once? 

Captain Kramer. My recollection is that there was repetition. 

Senator Lucas. There was repetition in there? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. In that particular message? 

Captain KIramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. And you do not recall, now, how many times, I 
take it ? 

Captain Kra m™. I am not certain on the number of times ; no, sir. 
I have previously commented on that particular point, that it was the 
function of the Gy section of cryptanalysis to determine the authen- 
ticity of codes, l^hey for the most part examined these various other 
weather reports that had been coming in, threw many of them out 
themselves as not fitting the precise phraseology or the repetition 
called for, and did not call on me. 
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Senator Lttcab. Well, now, in this same message it fur- [106911 
ther states : 

When this Is heard please destroy all code papers, etc. This Is as yet to be a 
completely secret arrangement. 

Now, as I understand it there was a message went out from Tolqro 
to Washington on December the 4th telling them : 

Before yon burn the codes brought you by KOSAKA., have him teach all your 
telegraphic staff how to use them — 

and so forth. 

Are you familiar .with that one in Exhibit 1 on page 231 ? 

Captain Kraxier. Yes, sir ; I am familiar with that. 

Senator Lucas. Well, now, that message could have nothing to do 
with the winds execute message. 

Captain Kramer. Nothing whatsoever, sir. That would, in that 
connection, tend to prove that there was no winds execute message up 
to that time. 

Senator Lucas. That is exactly the point I wanted to raise. In other 
words, in view of the fact that uiey said here in Circular 2353 : 

When this Is heard please destroy all code papers — 

in other words, on December the 4th, 1941, if a winds execute message 
had been sent from Tokyo there wouldn’t have been any reason for 
them on December the 4th to send out that kind of a message, would 
there ? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. Also, there would be no point [106921 

to addressing such a winds system message to Washington in view of the 
precise instructions that they had sent Washington on the third to 
retain certain systems and codes. 

Senator Lucas. Yes. There is another message here about burning 
of codes some place that I want to call your attention to. It is on 
page 236 of Exhibit 1, Captain, from Washington to Tokyo, Decem- 
ber the 5th, 1941 : 

We have completed destruction of codes, but since the U. S.-Japanese negotia- 
tions are still continuing I request your approval of our desire to delay for a 
while yet the destruction of the one code machine. 

Now, do you agree with me that that messam from Washington to 
Tokyo, when it talks about negotiations still continuing, is in line 
with what they were talking about in Circular 2353 about negotia- 
tions there ? 

Captain Kramer. There is no connection whatsoever, sir. 

Senator Lucas. It has none ? 

Captain Kramer. None, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Well, now, will you explain that and get me straight 
on that, please? 

Captain Kramer. On page 215 is a directive from Tokyo to Wash- 
ington. 

Senator Lucas. In Exhibit 1 ? 

Captain Kramer. In Exhibit 1. 

[106931 Senator Lucas. All right. 

Captain Kramer. The translation reads, of a message dated 2 
December: 

Among the telegraphic codes with which your ofSce is equipped bum all but 
those now used with the machine and one copy each of “O” coide— 
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a character Japan intended as “Oite” — 
and abbreviating code (L) — 
which we knew as “L. A.” 

(Burn also the various other codes which you have in your custody.) 

That is presamably for distribution. 

Stop at once using one code machine unit and destroy it completely. 

That, incidentally, is the first time we knew that Washington had 
more than one code machine. We were curious about that point. 

When you have finished this, wire me back the one word Vhamna.” 

At the time and in the manner you deem most proper dispose of all files of 
messages coming and going and all other secret documents. 

Burn all the codes which Telegraphic Official KOSAKA brought you. 

That is the one you referred to initially, sir. In view of that and 
the fact that Wa.shin^on’s dispatch of 5 December [1059Jt\ re- 
fers back to that, it is quite evident, it appears to me, that Washing- 
ton’s destruction of part of their codes was the direct result of that 
dispatch from Tokyo of 2 December and had no connection whatso- 
ever with any winds system message. 

Senator Lucas. Well, I refer you, Captain, to the language in there, 
“We have completed destruction of codes,” and I agree with you that 
is in line with the message that you ha\"e read into the record here 
dated December the 2nd. 

Captain Kramer. The one of December 5, Senator, says, “Re your 
867.” 

Senator Lucas. Yes. 

Captain Kramer. Which is the one of December 2? 

Senator Lucas. But isn’t it a fact when they state : 

But since the U. S.-Jaiianese negotiations are still continuing I request your 
approval of our desire to delay for a while yet the destruction of the one code 
machiue — 

in other words, this is Circular 2353 — no, I am wrong on that. You 
are right and I am wrong. 

An^iow, this message of December the 5th definitely indicates that 
no additional winds execute message had been received or there would 
not have been any necessity for that. 

Captain Kramer. It certainly indicates that the Japanese embassy 
in Washington was not talking about, and presumably had received 
nothing, concerning any winds message. 

[10696'] Senator Lucas. Well, if this had been a genuine winds 
execute message and had followed the advice given in Circular 2353 
when it says, “When this is heard please destroy all code papers,” there 
wouldn’t be any necessity for them sending this message of Decem- 
ber the 5th. 

Captain Kramer. I do not see that it would, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Well, now. Captain, we have spent a good long 
time about this so-called winds execute message and assuming that 
this winds execute message had been a genuine one, what would that 
have added to what you already had as far as the tenseness of the 
situation is concerned between Japan and this country? 

Captain Kramer. It would have added considerable to the already 
tense situation between Washington and this country because it would 
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have indicated a contemplated break with this country. To date 
and up until December 7, the time of the attack, there was still no indi- 
cation that the Japanese definitely contemplated a complete break 
in relations with this country, to say nothing about the slightest 
indication of any intention to attack this country. 

Senator Lucas. Well, is the so-called execute winds message, if it 
had been a genuine one and if it had been understood, more important 
than the 14-point message ? 

Captain Kbamer. No, sir; it is not. 

[105961 Senator Lucas. In other words, the so-called winds 
execute message did not say when war was goijig to break out? 
Captain Kbameb. No, sir. 

Senator Lucas. It did not say where war was going to break out ? 
Captain Kbameb. No, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Assuming Captain Salford’s theory of this thing or 
his explanation is correct, all it said w£is, “War with United States,” 
that is correct, isn’t it ? 

Captain Kbameb. Not necessarily war, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Well, I am assuming that his theory of this is cor- 
rect, all that it said on that message was, “War with United States, 
war with England and peace with Russia.” That is what he had on 
there. 

Now, everybody knew at that time that has testified here, practically, 
that war was coming sooner or later with Japan, didn’t they? 
Captain Kbameb, From the general situation, yes, sir; that is true. 
Senator Lucas. Nobody knew' when that message came in? 

Captain Kbameb. No, sir. 

Senator Lucas. And nobody knew where the attacks were going 
to — where the Japs were going to attack the United [ 105 ^^ 
States if th^’^ attacked us at all? 

Captain Kbameb. No, sir; or that they would attack the United 
States. In fact, I am speaking from my own personal recollections, 
but I believe that it was the consensus of the opinion of my associates 
and many of the high officials in Washington, that it was very illogical 
and foolish on the part of Japan to undertake open warfare with the 
United States, that it was almost inconceivable that they would in 
view of the fact that it was very likely that they could get everything 
that they wanted and as they had got in French Indochina and what 
they wanted in the south of French Indochina, without any action 
being taken by the United States. 

Senator Lucas. Well, Captain Safford in his statement to the com- 
mittee said this : 

The Japanese were going to start the war on Saturday, December 6, 1941, or 
Sunday, December 7, 1941. The War and Navy Departments had been given 
72 hours’ advance notification of the attack on Engiand and the United States 
l>y the Japanese themselves. 

Assuming, sir, that Captain Safford’s statement is absolutely cor- 
rect, that there was this execute winds message and it said on it just 
what he contends that it says, is there any reason to deduce a state- 
ment of that kind, in your opinion, from that message? 

[105981 Captain Kramer. None whatsoever, sir. 

Senator Lucas. There is one other question. You prepared a file 
for Secretary Forrestal ? 
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Captain KRAMm Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. You have said that you did not discuss with Saf- 
ford at that time about the preparation of that file. 

Captain Kramee. In reply to that, Senator, I would like to refer 
to page 15 of Captain Safford’s statement. 

I do not believe that Captain Safford knew until some years after 
Pearl Harbor that I had prepared any such folder for Secretary 
Forrestal. When I returned to this country last spring and had some 
of my conversations with Captain Safford I told him specifically that 
only one folder had been prepared ; no material from my section in 
the Navy Depaitment had ever been presented before the Eberts 
hearing. 

I testified, I believe, yesterday that during the course of the Roberts 
hearing I was curious on that point myself. I had no knowledge of 
whether these decryptions were being presented as evidence in that 
hearing. I asked my immediate superior, Captain McCollum, about 
that point. That was the first time I knew that they were being 
presented. 

I was very curious about what safeguards were being maintained on 
the handling of that in that hearing. Captain AlcCollum was 
uncertain. 

[10')99^ As regards the statement made in the bottom of page 
15 of Captain Safford’s statement, he says : 

I had no responsibility In the matter after forwarding the original message to 
Admiral Noyes — 

and this is the point particularly — 

and after checking Kramer’s “folder” to see that the messages were presented 
in a logical and understandable order. 

At no time during all my duty in that section of Naval Operations 
do I have any recollection of my presenting a folder to Captain Safford 
for his checking my manner of presentation or being shown anything 
except what I showed him. 

Senator Lucas. That was your responsibility? 

Captain ICa^tMER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Not Safford’s responsibility. 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Well, now. when you talked to Secretary Forrestal, 
accoixling to Safford you told him that you discussed tliis message 
along with others with Forrestal for about 2 hours. Now, in that 
conversation was there anything ever said about this so-called con- 
troversial execute winds message? 

Captain Kramer. Captain Stafford’s statement in that regard is ap- 
parently a garbled recollection of our conversations of this past spring. 
I told him that I was in Secretary Forrestal’s office not more than 15 
or 20 minutes ex- \^10f;00'\ plaining the general nature of the 
material in that folder. He read some of the things in my presence ; 
Captain McCollum was also there. The folder was then left with 
him to study further since he had not customarily been seeing any of 
this traffic. On a few occasions he did see it. 

One specifically I recall was when I was at Secretary Knox’s desk 
while ho was examining a folder and Mr. Forrestal came into the 
office. Secretary Knox called Mr. Forrestal over to point it out to 
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him ; he let him read one of the particularly interesting items in the 
folder he was reading. 

There was no winds message in that at all. There was the one 
referred to as the hidden-word message, which I specifically took pains 
to point out was an error in that it omitted the United States. That 
was one that appeared Sunday morning, 7 December 1941. 

Senator Lucas. But insofar as this message is concerned that is in 
controversy here and the one that Captain Salford claims that he saw 
and delivered to Noyes, that was not in the file and that was not 
discussed with Forrestal? 

Captain Kkamer. No winds message of any nature or kind whatso- 
ever was discussed with Mr. Forrestal. In tact, not even the nature 
or system by which that hidden-word message came was discussed 
with Mr. Forrestal, only the text of the messages themselves. 

[10601'\ Senator Lucas. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Murphy of Pennsylvania will inquire, 
Cwtain. 

Mr. Murphy. Captain, when I was questioning C^tain Safford on 
the stand I asked him to give the names of those officers who might 
corroborate him as to the winds execute and in giving me those names 
he listed your name and then he also listed Colonm Bratton of the 
Army ; he also listed Colonel Sadtler of the Army and while he was 
on the stand I read to him what Colonel Bratton had to s^ about it. 

According to the report of the Army Pearl Harbor Board in Top 
Secret Report at page 7 Colonel Bratton testified that no information 
reached him as to the break in relations shown by the winds message 
prior to the Pearl Harbor disaster December 7, 1941, and he does not 
believe anybody else in G-2 received such information. So much for 
Colonel Bratton. 

I now go to the Army Pearl Harbor Board report dated October 6, 
1944, at page 251. This is the testimony of the second witness. Colonel 
Sadtler, claimed by Captain Safford. [Reading :] 

General Pbark. Go ahead. 

Colonel Sadtlek. We paid a great deal of attention to that message, and then 
when the directive came from Tokyo regarding the destruction of codes, that 
message [10602] began to assume some importance, or a great deal of 
importance. 

General Fbank. That Is, in the estimation of the people who were handling it? 

Colonel Sadtleb. That was In the estimation of Gieneral Miles, Colonel Bratton, 
and myself ; others, maybe ; I don’t know. 

On the morning of the 5th of December, Admiral Noyes, who was Chief of 
Naval Communications at that time, called me, about 9 : 30, with words to the 
effect. “Sadtler, the message is in.’’ I asked him which one it was and he said 
he didn’t know, but he thought it was the one that meant war between Japan and 
Great Britain. I asked him for the Japanese word, and he said he didn’t know 
it, but to please tell G-2. 

I went immediately to General Miles’ of9ce and told him that the word was in. 
He said, “Wait a minute, I will call Colonel Bratton,’’ and in a very short while 
Colonel Bratton came into tlie office, and we sat down at General Miles’ desk. 
There were General Miles, Colonel Bratton: some officer, I don’t know who it 
was. I think he has since been identified as General Boderick, who is now dead ; 
and myself. 

I then reported what General Noyes had told me, [J0603] and Colonel 
Bratton took out his little notebook, and he said, “Which one of these three 
words is it?” And I said, “I don’t know, but Admiral Noyes says It is the one 
meaning war between Japan and Great Britain.” “Well,” he said, “do you think 
you can verify that word? 'This may be a false alarm.” I says, “I will go back 
and call Admiral Noyes on the secret phone.” > 

79T16 — 46— pt » 4 
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I got Admiral Noyes, and he said, “I don’t know,” and I said, “can yon verify 
It?” He said, “I can’t do It right now, as 1 have to attend a meeting In the Office 
of the Chief of Naval Operations,” or some place, I don’t know where ; but he 
was unable to verify that at the time, “and,” he says. “I will do it later.” I 
says, “I think later will be too late.” I went back to General Miles’ office and 
told them that Admiral Noyes was unable to verify the word at that time, that 
he had to go to a meeting, but be was positive that it was the word meaning 
Japan and Great Britain, and it was the implementation of that “Winds” mes- 
sage. I would like to add here that my memory is a little hit faulty as to 
whether it was not Japan and Great Britain. It may have been Japan and Russia, 
but I am positive it was not Japan and the United States. 

1 went back to my office. Rather, General Miles [ 1060 ^^ said, “Well, 
I don’t know what we will do. You keep on the lookout for anything that comes 
in and let us know just as soon as possible.” 

I went back to the office, and then I went down to .see General Gerow, who 
was head of the War Plans, told him the effect of what Admiral Noyes had 
said, and didn’t he think we should send a message to Hawaii. I don’t mean 
Hawaii — to Panama, the Philippines, and Hawaii. He says, “1 think they have 
had plenty of notification.” And the matter dropped. 

So much for Colonel Sadtler. 

Captain, you have talked, as I understand it, to Captain Safford 
on a great many occasions. Do you know of any feeling between. 
Captain Salford and Redman of the Navy ? Was it Admiral Red- 
man or Captain Redman ? 

Captain Kramer. It was Captain Redman in 1941 and in 1942. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, now. Captain Safford has talked about orders 
fi’om Redman in the week of December 14 and 15. He has spoken 
of Redman wanting publicity in connection with the trial in Chicago, 
with apparently some feeling as to Chicago, about his loving publicity. 
Do you know of any feeling between those two men or any reason for 
any ill feeling between them? 

\l0605^ Captain Kramer. Well, sir, in answer to that question I 
attended some conferences in late January of 1942 and in early Febru- 
ary 1942 aimed at splitting up the three primary functions of the 
Communications Security Groim, then under Captain Safford, into 
three subsections. Captain Safford was in charge of Section 20-0, 
known as the Communications Security Group. 

One of its primary functions was the development, the preparation, 
and the dissemination of all United States Navy codes and ciphers. 
That function occupied a large part of the time of Captain Safford 
from my general understanding at that time because of the rapid 
expansion of the Navy at that time, particularly in view of the way 
developments were taking place in Europe. Among the things being 
developed were new U. S. Navy machines, cipher machines. 

There were many conferences that I became aware of between Cap- 
tain Safford and various manufacturers who were contracted to make 
parts of these machines. Without digressing into that function of 
Captain Safford’s office any more, there was another function which 
w'as carried on on only a minor scale, namely, the policing function 
on our own use of Navy systems. It was a function that I first became 
aware of in 1935, when I went to sea after returning from Japan, 
although it had been carried on for years before that. It, among 
other things, required that every ship originating a code or cipher- 
[10606^ ing a message had to send a copy of that message to the 
flagship of the fleet for checking as to violations of security measures. 

As part of the function and competition in vogue in those days 
certain demerits were assigned in the Communications competition for 
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such violations. That function, that manner of activity, was still 
going on and was intensified — in 1941 and was intensified after the 
war between Japan and the United States broke out. That was 
another reason, I believe from these conferences, we had for splitting 
up Captain Saftord’s three functions. 

A third reason was a desire on the part of the director to further 
intensify our efforts in the cryptanalytical field. Apparently the 
Director of Naval Communications felt that in view of the contem- 
plated intensified efforts in these three functions the job now became 
too big for one individual, regardless of how remarkable his talents 
might be, to handle. Therefore, the.se conferences aimed a splitting 
up these functions into three subsections. 

During the course of these conferences Captain Safford presented 
some papers giving his views on how to split up, on how the split-up 
should take place, and what officers should be in charge of the respec- 
tive contemplated three subsections. He suggested himself to head 
the Communication Intelligence [ 106 (/ 7 \ subsection engaged 
in crvptanalysis. 

After these several conferences the final conclusion, whether by 
Captain Redman or by higher officers in naval operations, I do not 
know ; in any case the decision was to put a Commander John Redman 
and a Commander Wenger in charge of that cryptanalytical section, 
to leave with Captain Safford as his primary function full charge of 
the continued development of our own naval codes and ciphers, which 
function I believe he continued to exercise at least during the early 
part of the war. 

Mr. Murphy. In other words, the recommendation of Captain 
Safford as to his particular assignment was not given to Ca^ain 
Safford as requested or recommended, but given to Commander Red- 
mond? 

Captain KjtAifER. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mtjrph Y. The son of Captain Redman ? 

Captain Kramer. The younger brother of Captain Redman. 

Mr. Murphy. A younger brother? 

Captain Kramer. Who had had long communications experience. 

Mr. Murphy. Did he ever express any particular peeve to you over 
that ? 

Captain Kramer. I do not recall any particular expression along 
that line before my return from the Pacific last year [ 1060 ^ 
There may have been ; certainly there was during the course of these 
conferences an expression of his desire to head that section. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, he did say in his letter to vou in the Pacific 
that both Redmans, both brothers, the Admiral an^ the Commander, 
both loved publicity, didn’t he, that they were after publicity in 
Chicago? 

Captain Kramer. He said that, yes sir. 

Mr. Murphy. But did he ever use any stronger words or other 
words to indicate any feeling as to the Redmans, either one of them ? 

Captain Kramer. No conversations along that line stand out in my 
mind although there may have been before my departure from Wash- 
ington for the Pacific. 

Mr. Murphy. Do you know if he had any grievances against — 
well, I withdraw that. 
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Who would be responsible for making that decision that he did not 
get the assignment that he desired? In the last analysis who would 
make the final decision? Would that be Admiral Stark? 

Captain Kramer. Normally such allocations as to duty in the Di- 
vision of Naval Operations is made bv the Director of that Division. 
I believe it is customary on occasion, nowever, to confer with the As- 
sistant Chief of Naval Opera- {10609'] tions on those issues, on 
those assignments. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, would Admiral Stark’s office have the right 
to say “Yes” or “No” as to that? 

Captain Kramer. They most certainly would, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Did he ever express any feeling to you about Admiral 
Stark subsequent to his failure to get that assignment? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir; he did not. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, did you have any information as to his — he 
said that for a long time he had a certain attitude toward what hap- 
pened at Pearl Harbor and then he made a change. Did he ever tAl 
you why he made the chaise ? 

Captain Kramer. The nrst indication I had of what I might term 
bitterness on the part of Captain Safford toward any other officers 
in the Navy Department was Captain Safford’s second letter to me. 

Mr. Murphy. That was the one I read in detail on the record? 


Captain Kramer. Dated, I believe, January 22, 1944. 

Mr. Murphy. Right. Now, then, you went to the hospital at 
Bethesda on the 28th of September 1945, did you not? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. And you had a visit from Captain Safford on October 
the 3rd, that is right, isn’t it? 

Captain Kramer. Approximately that date, yes, sir. 

{1^0610] Mr. Murphy. What was the purpose of that visit? 
Captain Kramer. Quite frankly, Mr. Murphy, I was somewhat sur- 

E rised at that visit. My relations with C^tain Safford have been, I 
elieve, cordial ; I believe they still are. They have never been inti- 
mate to the extent of myself or my wife making social calls on Captain 
Safford and his wife. It was purely office and official contacts. Tliat 
is part of the reason at my surprise at his visit to me at the hospital. 
It was not too surprising, however, inasmuch as he was a long-time 
ac qua intance of mine. 

We discussed a few things, not bearing on Pearl Harbor. We played 
a game of chess that evening. He brought me a box of chocolates, for 
which I thanked him, naturally. 

He called again about 3 or 4 days later and picked up a book which 
he had left with me. a book of cartoons, on his first visit. Our conver- 
sations then were or the same character. We may have played a game 
of chess then, too. He was one of probably six or eight visitors 1 had 
during that first few weeks there. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, at any rate did you ever discuss Pearl Harbor 
with him while you were at the hospital ? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir; we did not because all our contact was in 
the company of other patients in the hospital. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, I notice here a headline in a New York 


{10611] paper, “Key Pearl Harbor Witness Vanishes.” 
Captain Bjiamer. I was made aware of that headline, yes, sir. 
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Mr. Murphy. Now, can you tell us where you were on that particular 
day? This is a headline of the New York Journal -American of Fri- 
day, November the 9th, 1945. Where were you that dav ? Or at least 
it had reference to your vanishing. Did you leave the hospital ? 

Captain Kramer. The day before, Mr. Murphy, my wife arrived in 
Washington from Florida. After one or two discussions with my 
doctors, and I believe on my request, I was permitted to what is termed 
‘‘subsist” out of the hospital. 

My wife contacted that afternoon the Red Cross in the hospital 
about locating a room near the hospital. We got such a room and 
staved there that night. The following day, since it was several days 
bemre I had any appointment for fur^er treatments, my wife and I 
went to Washington shopping. I got permission from the doctor 
before I left the hospital. 

I learned on returning to the hospital the following morning from 
the nurse that on the previous afternoon there had been another visitor 
trying to see me. The visitor was described to me as a woman. From 
the description I could not determine who it might have been. It was 
that morning about 9 : 15 in the company of my wife at the hospital 
that I was preparing [ 10612 ^ to leave the hospital again, 
having gotten the doctor’s permission to do so, to go into town, when 
the medical officer in charge. Dr. Duncan, informed me that he had a 
phone call just then from the Navy Department to the effect that a Mr. 
Gearhart and Mr. Keefe were on their way out there to interview me. 
It was not until Mr. Keefe, I believe, explained to me that it was his 
secretary or someone from his office that had Qome out the day before 
that I ffrst had any clue as to who my previous day’s visitor was. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, there have b^n statements in the press — and 
I am reading now from the New York Times of November the 12th, 
the byline of C. P. Trussel, a very able and distinguished writer for 
that great paper — there is a statement there that — 

Navy Captain issues a denial that he had been beset and beleagured ; asserted 
that he was feeiing very well and would appear before the committee prepared to 
state fully “anything I know that they may want to know.” 

Now, were you ever beset or beleaguered by anybody in regard to 
this case ? And, if so, I think the committee are entitled to every detail. 

Captain Kramer. At no time have 1 been what is termed beset and 
beleaguered, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. There is a statement further in this article thatn- 

Captain Kramer had been badgered and beset by an effort [lOdfd] to 
breakdown bis testimony. 

Now, do you know of anybody and if you do I think we ought to have 
the details. 

Captain Kramer. That statement, sir, is false. 

Senator Lucas. Did Trussel make those statements ? 

Mr. Murphy. No; Mr. Trussel is not making them himself but quot- 
ing a very distinguished gentleman, not the writer. * 

Mr. Gearhart. Name him. Don’t hold it back. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, then, I come to the Washington Times-Herald, 
the United Press. 

Senator Lucas. What is the date of that? 

Mr. Murphy. I don’t know the date of this but it is current or about 
the same time as the New York Times. This is the Washington Times- 
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Herald and the only reason I think is pertinent to go into these matters 
is that the composite mind of America is influenced by everything they 
hear on this case and I think we ouglit to go into the whole story. I see 
here a statement: 

I stand exactly on my statement that Kramer is being badgered and beset. 
Here is the most important witness in the investigation. He entered the Naval 
Hospital under orders. They took away his uniform, gave him pajamas, bath-robe 
and slippers. His meals were served in a ward from September 28 to the 
morning of [J 06141 November 7. 1 know that Kramer is chafing imder 
this restraint. 

Were you chafing under any restraint at the hospital ? 

Captain Kramer. I was getting restless in the hospital because that 
was tne longest hospitalization I had ever had. My previous hospital- 
izations in the Navy had never been of more than a tew days duration. 

In that respect I might refer back to about 15 years ago when I was 
operated on for tonsilectomy in the Navy Hospital in Boston. The 
normal period in such operations, I was informed, was to keep the 
patient in the hospital not less than a week. After 3 days following my 
operation I walked out of the hospital and returned to my ship. I again 
was “chafing,” if you want to use that term, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, I am just quoting from the paper, sir. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. I now quote from the Washington Post, something by 
the Associated Press, that you were being — quoting a distinguished 
gentleman — that you were being badgered to — 

change his original testimony, meaning be was being badgered to change his 
original testimony. 

Had anybody asked you to change your original testimony ? 

Captain Kramer. At no time during my hospitalization at Bethesda 
Naval Hospital has anything in connection with decryption or testi- 
mony been Drought up in any conversation in which I engaged. 

Mr. Murphy. There is also a statement in this same piece from the 
Washington Post by the Associated Press, not that of the Associated 
Press writer, but that of a distinguished gentleman, that the Navy was 
holding you incommunicado. 

Captain Kramer. That statement is incorrect, sir, 

I have previously indicated that I had a number of visitors, and I 
made some phone calls as •well. 

Mr. Murphy. I am referring now to another story from another 
issue of the Washington Times Herald, an article by an able writer, 
Ted Lewis, in which he quotes another distinguished gentleman, other 
than the one who had made the previous statement, to the effect that 
there was a mi.ssing winds message of December 6, 1941, which pur- 
portedly showed that the Japs were committed to immediate attack. 

You do not know anything about any message of December 6, do 
you ? 

Captain Kramer. I do not, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. I now quote fi-om the Scranton Times of Scranton, 
Pa., United Press dispatch of November 7 : 

The Navy today denied Republican charges that a potential witness in the Pearl 
Harbor inquiry bad been “broken in mind and body” and was being held in- 
communicado [10616] in a hospital psychopathic ward. 
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Were you broken in mind or body? 

Captain Kramer. I do not believe so, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. You were in this room for several days were you not? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. And under questioning by members of this committee 
yesterday morning and yesterday afternoon, this morning and this 
afternoon ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, when you were at the hospital, you were inter- 
viewed, were you? 

Captain Kramer. By Mr. Keefe and Mr. Gearhart, yes, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. Did you tell them what you know about this inquiry, 
and what facts you knew ? 

Captain Kramer. Our di.scussions lasted approximately 414 hours, 
interrupted in the early part of those discussions by some members of 
the press. I believe we covered most of my story that I had given in 
previous bearings and have given in this hearing in those couversa- 
tions. 

Mr. Murphy. Do you feel you told them the truth at that time? 

[1C)(!17'\ Captain Kramer. I did, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Is what you are telling today and told yesterday under 
oath different in any respect from what you told them at that time? 

Captain Kramer. In no respect whatsoever, sir. , 

Mr. Murphy. My reason for going into this is, if there is one single 
individual who has approached yon in any way, low or high, no matter 
who he is, in any way to attempt to influence your testimony, I think 
in fairne.ss to yourself, and the members of this committee, we ought 
to know about it. 

Was there ever any such person? 

Captain Kramer. There was never any such person, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Now. sir; I would like to review with you your testi- 
mony before the Hewitt inquiry. You stated at page 128 : 

The evaluation was normally done by Commander McCollnm, the head of the 
Fftr Elastern Section, or Admiral Wilkinson, but I gave them the benefit of my 
opinion about it too. 

Is that so? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. You stated on page 129, that you had seen those two 
dispatches set forth on pages 154 and 155 of Exhibit 1. That would be 
Circular 2353 and Circular \_10618'\ 2354, would it not? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. ^ 

Mr. Murphy. Then you were asked if you had seen the dispatch 
marked “exhibit No. 3” from Alusna, Batavia, and you said : 

I do not recall having seen that. 

Which one was that? Would that be the one sent to the Pacific, or 
would that be the so-called Foote dispatch ? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir; it would be the dispatch from the United 
States Naval Liaison Officer stationed in Batavia. 

Mr. Murphy. And distinct from either 2353, 2354, and the so-called 
diraatch that we received by way of Admiral Hart? 

Captain Kramer. That is right, sir. 
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Mr. Murpht. At page 130, you stated : 

We were very interested In seeing any of this traffic after the thing was set up, 
which was about the end of November, but traffic did not appear in this system 
until the 7th of December and the latter part of of December, 1941. 

I take it at that time you were talking about the hidden word 
di^atches. 

Captain Kramer. Mr. Murphy, until I was shown a photostat of the 
hidden word message during Admiral Hewitt’s hearing, I was still 
under the impression that the dispatch received [^10619^ Sun- 
day morning was a winds message. 

Mr. Murphy. Is it not a fact that from December 7, 1941, down to 
the time you testified before Admiral Hewitt, you thought the Decem- 
ber 7 dispatch was an execute of the winds code ? 

Captain E^ramer. Yes, sir ; that is correct. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, I take you to the bottom of page 130: 

Captain Kramer. That Is correct. That refreshes my memory now. I remem- 
ber now that you remind me of It, that these reams of plain language traffic that 
we were getting in, several weeks weeks before Pearl Harbor, were searched for 
that indicator. That, however, I didn’t recall specifically, because I didn’t do 
the searching. It was done by the GY watch officers. 

Admiral Hewitt. I believe that about the middle of the first week of December, 
there was a teletype message which, to the best of your recollection, one of the 
watch officers had in his possession and which was subsequently delivered to 
Admiral Noyes. Will you tell me about that to the best of your recollection? 

Captain Kramer. I previously testified on that matter at Pearl Harbor, 
Admiral. I would like to go over that previous testimony again In the light 
of thinking it over since [ 10620 ] that time. 

I had no recollection of that message at the time it was first mentioned to 
me in the spring of 1944. However, after being given some of the details of 
the circumstances surrounding it, I did recall a mei^age some days^ before 
7 December 1941, 1 believe about the middle of the week 1-7 December, and 
I do recall definitely being shown such a message by the GY watch officer and 
walking down with him to Captain Salford’s office, and being present while 
the GY watch officer turned it over to him. 

A brief conversation ensued, and Captain Salford then took it, I assumed, 
to Admiral Noyes, since that message we had all been on the qul vive about for 
a week or ten days. 

That Is the last I saw of su<"h a message. 

Admiral Hewitt. Can you recall what the general subject of the message was? 

Now this is important. You speak up above about the one on 
December 7 and here, as I understand it, you are describing the one 
you saw with Safford. 

Admiral Hewitt. Can you recall what the general subject of the message was? 

Captain Kramer. It was, as I recall It, a “winds” code message. The word- 
ing of it I do not recall. It may have been. “Higashi no kaze ame”, specifically 
referring to the United States, as I have previously testified at Pearl Harbor, 
but I am less positive of that now than I believe I was at that time. The 
reason for revision in my view on that is the fact that in thfnklng it over, 
I have a rather sharp recollection in the latter part of that week of feeling 
there was still no overt mention or specific mention of the United States In 
any of this traffic, whir*h I was seeing all of and which also was the only 
source In general of my information since I did not see, as a rule, the dispatches 
from the Fleet Commanders or going out to them from Operationa 

Is your memory more clear now than it was then on that subject, 
or do you still feel the same v/ay ? 

Captain Kramer. I still feel the same way regarding the precise 
wording of that piece of teletype. I, however, \^1062S'\ am 
thorou^ly convinced from my study of the papers in the last few 
days, in the last few weeks, that the United States did not appear 
on that thing. That is my current conviction. 
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At the time I was testifying in previous hearings I had not thought 
particularly about this. In fact, the fii’st time that there was occasion 
to think about it at all was in preparing my reply to Captain Safford’s 
firrt letter, in which there is no mention or reference to what country 
was involved. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, Admiral Hewitt then said to you : 

Then it is still your belief, the best yon can recall in view of that, there was no 
indication 

Captain Kramer. I would like to continue that statement. Admiral, by saying: 
For that reason I am now at least under the impression that the message referred 
to England and possibly the Dutch rather than the United States, although it 
may have referred to the United States, too. 

Captain Kramer. That is simply because I was unpositive, and still 
am unpositive, of the precise wording. 

Mr. Murphy. Then Admiral Hewitt says : 

Or possibly it may have referred to Russia? 

Captain Kbameb. I Just don’t recall. 

Now Admiral Hewitt said : 

11062S] . Reference to one or more of the messages supplied by the FCC 

is in Elxhibit 65. Can you recall whether any of those may have been seen by 
yon? 

Is it your recollection that you did or did not see any of those? 

Captain Kramer. I believe I saw some of those ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. You said then: 

Captain Kramer. This document 1 is not a message and document 4 is the one 
of the 8th of December about midnight GMT. I may have seen these specific 
messages. I cannot be certain, however, because we saw a great many messages 
of this kind in looking for this particular type of “winds” code message. 
When we started monitoring all Japanese plain language some weeks before 
Pearl Harbor, the volume of material coming in .was simply tremendous, 
swamping. We had only three linguists at the time for translation purxwses, 
with a pretty heavy volume of coded traffic concerning the negotiations. Con- 
sequently, we felt the extra burden of having to scan all this Japanese plain 
language stuff and there were many instances of weather occurring in that, 
but because of the fact that the particular code thing we were looking for, we 
felt it was incumbent on us to examine it all. Tlie reason I cannot state 
specifically that these particular ones were ones I had seen, but they were of the 
same nature as many I did see. 

Then at the bottom of the page Admiral Hewitt said : 

My understanding is that when that was first decoded, th© word “minaml,” 
which related to the United States, was overlooked, so that the translation merely 
referred to England. Is that your recollection? 

Captain Kbameb. Last summer when that question of the late morning of 
7 December had come up at Pearl Harbor, my recollection had been that it was a 
“winds” message. It wasn’t until I saw these exhibits yesterday afternoon — 

and that would be sometime between May and July of 1945, would it 
not? 

Captain E[ram£R. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Your testimony was on Tuesday, May 22, 1945, so I 
take it that you saw the message on May 21, the day before. 

Captain Kramer. I believe that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. You said : 

It wasn't until I saw these exhibits yesterday afternoon that my recollection 
was refreshed to the extent that I thought it was one of these hidden word mes- 
sages rather than the “winds.” I do recall on that that after my return from the 
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State Department near 10: 30 the morning of 7 December, we bad Just bad trans- 
lated a message specifying tlie time of delivery of the 14-part [ 10625 ] note 
from the Japanese Government to the United States. That item, together with 
several other minor messages, one thanking the Ambassador for his services 
and another to the Eimbassy Staff and another directing final destruction of codes, 
all added up in my mind to a crisis to take place at 1 o’clock. Consequently, I 
was In very much of a hui'ry to get the word out. The books were made up in the 
course of a couple of minutes and as I was leaving the office, I looked at another 
short plain language message that bad Just come in, bad Just been brought in, 
and I recognized, as I recall it now, the first word in there as being a code word 
in this plain language text 

Now at that point, do we have here, or is it available, the plain lan- 
guage text of the Japanese message before translation ? 

Captain Ejlameb. Here it is [indicating]. 

Mr. Murphy. Now will you look at that just a minute please? The 
first word was “Koyanagi,” was it not ? * 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. And if you will look at page 186 of Exhibit 1, ‘'Koya- 
nagi” was England, wasn’t it? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Then there are several other words, “rijivori seirino- 
tugoo, arunituki,” and then “hattori,” and \^ 10 € 26 '\ “hattori” 
meant “relations between Japan and (blank country ) are not in accord- 
ance with expectation/’ is that not right? 

Captain Kramer. That is preciswy what it means, sir. If the 
committee is interested they, of course, may call a Japanese expert 
other than presumably myself, and refer to a dictionary which I have 
in front of me. 

Mr. Murphy. At any rate, the way it was set up for the Navy on 
page 187 was precisely “relations between Japan and (blank country) 
are not in accordance with expectation,” is that not so ? 

Captain Kramer . That is precisely an exact translation, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, then, after “hattori,” which was the general 
part, the next word is “minami,” which means the U. S. A., is that 
right? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, then, at that time you said you dictated a trans- 
lation of this particular message. Is that true ? 

Captain Kramer. That is true, sir. . 

Mr. Murphy. And then you apparently, in your hurry, left with 
the translation as you thought it was at the time, having overlooked 
“minami” or the U. S. A. word. 

Captain Kramer. I did not overlook it exactly. I [ 10 & 27 '^ 
overlooked it to the extent of not identifying it as a code word. The 
plain text message, which this is, should be translated: 

Please have director Koyanagi send a wire stating the sum which has been 
decided to be spent on the hattori minami memorial library in order that this 
business may be wound up — 

and then the code indicated a stop. 

Now in translating this message — the word “minami” I might ex- 
plain is a very common word in the Japanese language. It simply 
means “south’’. In a hasty scanning of this message, without refer- 
ring to the Japanese code list on this hidden word set-up, that mes- 
sage could be translated in the same way I have just read, except 
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that it could also mean, if it was not immediately apparent that 
“minami” was a code word: 

Please have director Koyanagi send a wire stating the wnn Trhlch has been 
decided to be spent on the hattorl southern memorial library in order that 
this business may be wound up. 

It was for that reason, the fact that that word “minami” fitted 
very well into a normal translation, did not stand out at the moment 
as a code word, that it was overlooked. The words “Koyanap” and 
“hattori” are proper names in the Japanese language, which can 
readily immediately be distinguished from any ordinary Japans 
word. 

Mr. Murpht. Well, at any rate, upon examination of [106S8'\ 
part 4 of the hidden word code set-up on page 187 you found that 
“minami” was a code word meaning “U. S. A.”? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. Now, then, you did add in pencil on that particular 
paper that correction, did you not? 

Captain Kramer. On one copy of that particular write-up, yes, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. And that copy, did it have any more than just the 
word “minami,” or did it have some of your writings? 

Captain Kramer. Just an insertion witJi the word “United States”, 
and it was done with a view to sending around a corrected transla- 
tion, which was not at all an infrequent occurrence, on the next 
dissemination of this material. 

Mr. Murpht. I was wondering if Captain Saflford saw that mes- 
sage with your handwriting in it “United States.” 

Captain Kramer. I doubt if he did, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. I think jrou will find from the evidence that he 
did, or at least he examined it later. 

Captain Kramer. Normally the copies of this traffic 

Mr. Murpht (interposing). I do not mean on December 7, but 
at a subsequent time he saw ^e message. 

Captain Kramer. That is what I ^ referring to. [Continuing :] — 
were destroyed, except the numerical file copy for reference, and 
occasionally* one, and at one [10629'\ time during IMl, two 
other copies which we retained for cross-references by subjects. 

Mr. Murpht. At any rate, when you translated this message which 
would then say that relations between Japan and England are not 
in accordance with expectations on the 7th of December, you imme- 
diately put that into the pouch and took that to the addressees, did 
you not, the receivers of the pouch? 

Captain Kramer. That first version ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. Then subsequently you made a phone call saying there 
would be a correction adding the translation of the word “minami”? 

Captain Kramer. My memory on that point is not very clear. That, 
too, was not an unusual thing to do. I made frequent phone calls, 
and in fact every time I started delivery prior to leaving the office 
I made a number of phone calls to locate recipients. There were a 
number of times that I specifically recall during 1941 when I made 
calls indicating corrections, whether major or minor. 

My recollection on this thing is that when I first noted it I did make 
two or three phone (»lls inmcating that the United States should 
be included in that. 
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Mr. MtTBPHT. At any rate, the force and effect of it had been con- 
siderably lessened by the delivery of the 1 o’clock message to the re- 
cipients of the pouch before you [10630'\ had discovered that 
“minami” was a code word ? 

Captain Kraher. I believe that was my impression at the time, 
sir. 

Mr. Murpht, Now what puzzles me is, that here is a message that 
is a hidden wwd message on the 7th, and it immediately comes to you 
and it immediately is distributed to all of the receivers of the pouches, 
and I am wondering why the difference was made between that one 
of the 7th and why there was this treatment of this other one of the 
5th which would go direct to Noyes. 

Captain Kramer. When this so-called hidden word system was set 
up, the first knowledge of which we had, I believe, in early Deownber, 
it was so involved by comparison with the winds system, which was 
extremely simple in nature and character, there were so many code 
words involved, that no special provision was made to handle it. It 
would have required, in view of the complicated character of this by 
coi^arison with the winds thing, processing like our other coded 
traffic. 

Mr. Mxjrpht. Is it not a fact, Captain, that the cards that were 
distributed to Noyes and the others had the code words from the 
messages of 2353 and 2354? 

Captain Kramer. That is precisely correct, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. Tliey did not, bowever, have the code words 
[10631] of 

Captain Kramer ( interposing) . They had the translations of those 
code words. 

Mr. Murpht. The translations. They did not have the word 
“minami,” which meant “U. S. A.” or the word “kodama”, which meant 
“Japan”, or the word “Koyanagi”, which meant England, or the word 
“hattori”, which meant “relations between Japan and (blank country) 
are not in accordance with expectation” ? 

Captain Kraaier. Absolutely not, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. So then, if they got a message which purported to be 
an intercept and it was under the hidden word code, and they were to 
make any comparisons at all they would not know whether it was a 
real execute under that code because they did not have that translated ? 

Captain Kramer. I do not see how they could possibly have gotten 
anything under this hidden word system in otner than the pouch 
I delivered to recipients. 

Mr. Murpht. I do not know that they did. I am just talking about 
Notos. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. Now the message that was delivered to Noyes, is it 
your recollection that the Japanese words as such were delivered to him 
or an English translation of the words? 

[10632] Captain Kramer. My recollection and understanding 
is that the piece of teletype which I saw was taken by Captain Safford 
to Admiral Noyes’ office. 

Mr. Murpht. Do you recall my reading from Sadtler’s testi- 
mony, that he wanted to know what word was used? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Mukpht. And I take it from tliat that Jje apparently had cer- 
tain Jap words such as “kita” and the other words from the winds 
code. Do you know whether they were furnished the Japanese or 
Ei^lish? 

Captain Kramer. I do not know, sir, what Admiral Noyes phoned 
to him. 

Mr. Murphy. At any rate, so far as your testimony goes, you state 
that it is your best recollection that you did not see a message, which 
was a winds intercept, referring to the United States? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir; I never did. 

Mr. Murphy. And are you able to state “yes” or “no” to the question 
as to whether or not, on December 4, 5 — ^let me change that — on De- 
cember 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 you delivered any message in any pouch 
which would be a winds intercept to the White House and the other 
recipients showing a break in relations, negotiations, either one of 
those two, between Japan and the United States? 

[10633'\ Captain Kramer. I can categorically state, sir, that no 
message in the winds system was delivered in any pouch which I 
brought to the recipients of this material. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, let me ask you just one final question. 

If you will refer. Captain, to Exhibit 1, at page 226 — do you have 
a copy of Exhibit 1 ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. There is a message from Tokyo to (Circular) 3 
December 1941, “Please keep the code list (INGO HIKAE)” — which 
means “hidden words,” and “INGO DENPO,” which means “hidden 
words,” too, doesn’t it ? 

Captain Kramer. “DENPO” means “telegram.” 

Mr. Murphy. That is important, for this reason, that in setting 
up the hidden word code on page 186 of Exhibit 1 they refer to “INGO 
DE^^O” as “hidden word” and that would be the hidden telegram, 
is that it? 

Captain Kramer. “IN” means “hidden,” “GO’ means “word,” and 
“DENPO” means “telegram.” 

Mr. Murphy. Now, on page 226 they speak of “INGO HIKAE.” 
Would that mean one would be by telegram and the other would be by 
voice ? 

Captain Kramer. There is no distinction of that kind that I am 
aware of, sir. I am uncertain offhand as to the reason for the dis- 
crepancy between those two. “HIKAE” might [1063^^ be an 
inaccurate recovery of the code group applying to that, and this cir- 
cular may have been sent in a quite different system from the earlier 
one. 

Mr. Murphy. Now these two messages then on page 226 : 

Please keep the code list (INGO HIKAE) (including those in connection with 
broadcasts) until the last moment — 

and then the next one from Tokyo to V ancouver : 

Please retain the “hidden meaning” codes and the codes to be used in con- 
junction with radio broadcasts until the lust moment — 

would that indicate to you the possibility, and the ability of Tokyo 
to broadcast to London by the PA-K2 code any message they wanted 
to about relations between the two countries not being in accordance 
with expectations? 
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Captain Kramer. These two dispatches do not refer to the so-called 
PA-K2. That was still another system which the Japanese referred 
to, I believe, by the name “O” or “Oite”. 

Mr. Murphy. Will you get the original, Mr. Masten, and have it 
here? 

You think it is “O”, is that right? You think it would be the code 
“O”, or “Oite”? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. In that connection, if it is “Oite” I woulld like to 
i-efer you to page 216, a dispatch from Bern [10,636} to 

Ankara. In that case it says ; 

Orders have been issued to our diplomatic officials in North America (includ- 
ing Manila), Canada, Panama, Cuba, the South Seas (including Timor), Singora, 
Chlenmal, and to all our officials in British (including our Embassy in London) 
and Netherlands territory to inform me immediatv.'y upon the burning of all 
their telegraphic codes except one copy of Oite “L.” 

So if it is “Oite” they could still get the broadcast about the break 
in relations, could th^ not, on the code referred to on page 226 ? 

Captain Kramer. There are three codes involved, Mr. Murphy: 
The Oite, the L, which we knew as LA, and the hidden word code, 
which had been set up only a few days previously. 

Mr. Murphy. Right. Well, do you know of any reason why, on 
December 3, 4, and 5, Tokyo could not broadcast to England, as well 
as to all other places, a message to the effect, by international Morse 
or by what you call Kani Morse, or by any other system of communica- 
tion generally used, the fact that relations were in danger? 

Captain Kramer. I do not have any first-hand knowledge of what 
systems were actually held or burned by the Japanese Embassy in 
London. From this dispatch which you nave read on page 216, how- 
ever, it is apparent to me that Japan [10,636} could have sent 
via either of these code systems or via the hidden words system indi- 
cations of any disruption in relations to England. 

Mr. Murphy. The fact is that on the 7th of December Japan did 
send such a message, did it not, referring to England? I refer you 
now to page 251, from Tokyo to (Circular Telegram), 7 December 
1941: 

(plain Japanese language using code names) Circular #2494, Relations between 
Japan and England are not in accordance with expectation. 

Captain Kramer. That was a circular telegram which could very 
well have included England ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. You mean as a recipient ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir ; as a recipient. 

Mr. Murphy. But it did refer to relations between Japan and Eng- 
land on the 7th of December ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. I have no other questions. 

The Chairman. Senator Brewster being absent, Congressman 
Gearhart is recognized. 

Mr. Gearhart. Captain, there are certain respects in which your 
testimony coincides completely with that of Captain Safford, is that 
not correct? 

Captain Kramer. I believe that is the case, sir. 
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Mr. Gearhart. Captain Saflford testified that on the 4th [10637] 
of December 1941 you appeared before him at his office with a yellow 
teletype paper in your hands and said to him “This is it.” To that 
extent 5^our testimony is in agreement, is it not ? 

Captain Kramer. "Except for the date in my present conviction on 
the matter ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. What is your present conviction ? 

Captain Kramer. That incident occurred on the morning of 5 
December. 

Mr. Gearhart. Not the 4th? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. I explained, I believe, yesterday after- 
noon the reason for the confirmation of my conviction on that is that 
was an examination of our directives to our outposts in the western 
Pacific and Asia on destruction of codes. That showed the dis- 
patches were drafted, as indicated by the date time group on the dis- 
patch on the afternoon of 4 December. I specifically have had my 
memory refreshed by these things on that point, because I do have 
a definite recollection of the fact that those dispatches were drafted, 
the first two, I think, by Admiral Noyes in his office in my presence 
while he was examining a folder which included the dirertive from 
Japan to the Western Hemisphere to bum and destroy certain sys- 
tems. 

There was nothings “winds” whatsoever connected therewith. 

[JOOJS] Mr. Gearhart. Is that the only reason why you think 
that the date was the 5th instead of the 4th, the fact that Admiral 
Noyes was writing these messages directly to our outlying positions 
(o destroy their codes, code machines and particular papers, and you 
do not remember that contemporaneously with the preparation of 
those orders there had been any discussion of a winds message, is 
that it? 

Captain Kramer. Until I saw those dispatches quite recently and 
read parts of the so-called Navy Narrative prepared by Uieutenant 
Commander Baecher, in which there is quoted some of the Army 
testimony bearing on this point of the date, I was still uncertain as 
to the precise date that this incident occurred. 

Mr. Gearhart. But you did not indicate in any of your previous 
testimony that there was any uncertainty in your mind until you 
came here to testify? 

Captain Kramer. I invariably indicated that there was uncertainty 
as regarding the date that incident occurred. My mind was only re- 
freshed on that point when I saw this series of our directives, and — 

Mr. Gearhart (interposing). Then the only basis 

The Chairman. Let the witness finish his answer, please. 

Mr. Gearhart. Is there anything further you wanted to say. Cap- 
tain? 

[10639] Captain Kramer. I do not think it is material. I have 
given what I was about to say already, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now is the only basis for your saying that it was the 
5th, instead of the 4th, that you remember distinctly the sending out 
of the code destruction metnod, and you remember distinctly that 
preceding that there was no discussion of a winds message, is that it ? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr, Gearhart. That is the only basis for it? 
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Captain Kramer. That is the only basis. That was testimony t^en 
from the Army inquiries that fixed positively the date in my mind; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Then you want us to understand that your memory 
5 years later is better than it was shortly after the event, is that cor- 
rect? 

Captain EIramer. I do not want to create that impression, sir, I 
never have created, or intended to create, that impression. 

Mr. Gearhart. Your attention has been called to the fact that a 
certain message was sent out by direction of Admiral Noyes to destroy 
codes, which had beenprepared by Captain Safford. 

Captain Kramer, lliey were prepared in final form, I believe, by 
Captain Safford ; yes, sir. 

[106J^'\ Mr. Gearhart. Yes. Now for the first time you re- 
member that those messages were sent out at a date different from the 
date upon which there was discussion. of the winds message? 

Captain Kramer. I recall no, discussion of any winds message, sir, 
except the few words exchanged with Captain Safford and the GT 
watch officer, and a few remarks I may have made on the date the 
winds message was received in the process of disseminating the folders 
of other decrypted traffic. 

Mr. Gearhart. And now, after 5 years, you are positive that those 
two subjects were on different days. Now will you tell me why it was 
on the 5th that the winds message was discussed rather than on the 
4th? 

Captain Kramer. I have never been positive of the date, sir. 1 
state d 

Mr. Gearhart (interposing). Well, you mean 

The Chairman. Let the witness finish his answer. 

Mr. Gearhart. Go ahead. 

Captain Kramer. I stated that my memory was refreshed only in 
the last few days as to the date, and that is my current conviction, 
sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. And are you positive today? 

Captain Kramer. I am positive only to the extent that these things 
I have mentioned refresh my memory, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, there is nothing to refresh your 
memory in respect to the date when the winds message was received. 
There is no record you have been able to look at. You simply say it 
was the 5th because it was not the 4th, is that it ? 

Captain EIramer. That is not quite it, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. All right, name one paper that refreshes your mem- 
ory in respect to the discussion of the winds message. Upon what do 
you base your conviction of today ? 

Captain Kramer. On the relative times of occurrence of this in- 
cident in Admiral Noyes’ office when he drafted the.se dispatches and 
I received this piece of teletype paper containing the words which 
might have been the winds message. 

Mr. Gearhart. All right. I know that you have the evidence of 
the messages that were sent forth to destroy the codes and code ma- 
chines and secret papers, you have refreshed your memory on that 
occurrence, but tell me from what record do you refresh your memory 
in respect of the day when the winds code message was received. 
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Captain Kramer. On the basis of no record whatsoever, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Then you want us to understand tliat that is purely 
memory bestirred after five years of discussion to the contrary, is that 
correct? 

Captain EIrabier. My first recollection of this incident [106jIi2'\ 
in Admiral Noyes’ oifice was only after I saw those four dispatches 
which we sent out directing our destruction of codes. At that time my 
memoi^ was refreshed to that extent. 

I might remark in that regard, sir, that my memory has been re- 
freshed on a number of other details connected with this hearing 

Mr. Gearhart, (interposing). I am only asking about one thing 
now. 

The Chairman. Let the witness finish his answer. 

Captain Kramer (continuing). Concerning events taking place 
about the time of Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. Gearhart. Has anybody pointed out to you that it might be in 
corroboration of Captain Safford’s testimony that when they re- 
ceived the winds code they immediately prepared the code destruction 
notices and that, therefore, you better put it on a subsequent day ? 

Captain Kramer. Will you repeat that auestion? 

Mr. Gearhart. Has anybody suggestea that to you recently? 

The Chairman. What was that question ? 

Mr. GearHiVRT. Read it, Mr. Reporter. 

(The question was read by the reporter.) 

Captam Kramer. Mr. Gearhart, no one has pointed out anything to 
me at any time concerning the matter you just {106iS'\ men- 
tioned. My current conviction, based on refreshing due to examina- 
tion of these dispatches, was my own personal conviction, not due to 
pointing out or discussions with anyone, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now the winds message was being watched for, 
wasn’t it? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Eve^body having to do with the interception of 
the messages was on his toes, very alert, looking for the winds mess- 
age? 

Captain Kramer. I believe that was the case, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. And you received a message which related to the 
possibility that it was a winds message that came on the teletype paper 
and you went in and said to Captain Safford, “This is it”? 

Captain EIram^. It was far more than a possibility in my mind, 
=ir. The fact is it was a conviction in my mind at that time, that the 
words appearing on that piece of teletype paper coincided precisely 
with what was called for by this winds system. That could very weU 
be, since it was very simple Japanese language, which might well be 
nsed in any normal weather broadcast. 

{106^'] Mr. Gearhart. When you were on your toes, alert, look- 
ing for this message, and were at the time convinced that it was the 
mwsage, convinced at the time that it contained the words directly 
pointing to the_ United States, how do you explain the fact after 5 
years your conviction tod^ is to the contrary ? 

Captain Kramer. Mr. Uearhart, I have never been of the positive 
wnviction that that piece of teletype paper referred to the United 
states. My statement as to the wording of that is hazy. It has always 
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been hazy. My contact with that was only for a few seconds duration. 
If it had referred to the United States, I am fairly certain that it 
would have impressed itself on my memory. 

Mr. Gearhart. Captain, you had been looking for this paper for a 
long time. You had it in your own hands. You looked at it, and you 
said after reading it, “This is it.” Do you mean to say that you weren’t 
convinced at that moment that it was it? 

Captain Kramer. I certainly was convinced that it was it to the ex- 
tent of being the first thing that we had seen which was believed by 
me and by the GY watch officer was something in that hidden word — 
rather in that winds system. That, purely, and simply, is wlmt I 
meant by this expression which 1 apparently used. I have no positive 
I recollection of using that expression, incidentally. 

Mr. Gearhart. You have no positive recollection of having said, 
“This is it”? 

Captain Kramer. I have repeatedly so testified. 

Mr. Gearhart. You have testified” in this hearing that it was the 
expression you used, haven’t you? 

Captain Kramer. I have stated I may well have said that. I have 
no positive recollection of having said it. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, will you tell us why, when you had been wait- 
ing for this paper for a long time, when you read it, and you felt it 
was a winds message, why you didn’t make out any file for it? 

Captain Kramer. Of this approximately quarter of a, mile of plain 
language traffic that we had been receiving for a week or 10 days past, 
there is no record that I am aware of that was ever maintained on all 
that traffic. 

The only record I kept in my section, section GZ, was of broken- 
down messages by the decrypters, or in the case of plain language 
papers that were sent in to my section for translation, every one of 
those papers were filed. 

I am lairly certain every one of those papers will now be found in 
the files of the Navy Department. 

Mr. Gearhart. The paper you had been waiting for, the paper you 
thought was the paper you had been waiting for, \^106^^ the 
one you took to Captain Salford, you made no file out for it ? 

Captain Kramer. Made no file of anything, sir, except what came 
in to my section. That did not come in to my section. There were 
specific provisions made why it should not have come in to my section. 
I do not believe, sir, that any record was kept by the GY section of any 
of that plain language traffic coming in either. 

Mr. Gearhart. Who was this watch officer that brought it to you? 

Captain Kramer. To the best of my recollection it was a Lieutenant 
Murray, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Was he in your section? 

Captain Kramer. He was hi the adjacent section, GY. 

Mr. Gearhart. The missing file 7001 is a file that might have lieen 
filled by paper that came in during the first week in December ; is that 
right ? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. What was the last you saw of this teletype yellow 
sheet of paper ? 

Captain Kramer. The last I saw of that piece of teletype paper was 
when I left Captain Safford’s office. 
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Mr. Gearhart. It was then in liis possession ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

[10647^ Mr. Gearhart. At the time, as you have testified, you 
considered that message to be the winds execute ? 

Captain Kramer. I did, sir. 

I might amplify that remark, as I believe I have previously testi- 
fied, tliat that IS the first occasion I know of where I left my office and 
iccompanied a GY watch officer to Captain Safford’s office. It was pri- 
marily for the purpose of confirming with Captain Safford the lan- 
Lniage appearing on that piece of teletype paper. 

Ine watch officer himself had instructions on how to handle any- 
thing coming in in that particular winds system. 

Mr. Gearhart. Why did he bring it to you ? 

Captain Kramer. He did not bring it to me, sir. As he was passing 
the door of my office, he noted that I was in and he called me to the 
door to confirm his interpretation of what appeared on that piece of 
teletype. 

Mr. Gearhart. Then you read it carefully to confirm his interpreta- 
tion, and you don’t remember anything about it now ? 

Captain Kramer. I do not, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, you weren’t too much help to him in reading 
it. were jou, then ? 

Captain Kramer. I believe I was of some help at the time, sir. I 
saw that paper for only a few seconds. All \^106J^8^ these other 
thin^ which my section handled, I saw from six or eight to two or three 
dozen times. I read and studied them carefully in order to be familiar 
with what the recipients were reading when I was present while they 
were reading. 

Mr. Gearhart. He asked you for the purpose of checking himself, 
asked vou to read it with care and to see if he interpreted it correctly. 

In the days gone by, you remembered that it contained words re- 
ferring to the United States, and now you are uncertain because the 
oaper was in your hands so fleetingly ? 

Captain Kramer. In days gone by, sir, I have never definitely re- 
membered that piece of teletype as referring to the United States. 

I have never recalled, and still do not recall, the precise wording of 
that piece of teletype. 

Mr. Gearhart. And upon that you are sure and you are willing to 
siv that you never testified that it did refer to the United States? 

Captain Kramer. My fii-st reaction when that question was first 
;)rr)pounded to me during the coui*se of Admiral Murfin’s court of 
inquiry was having in mind very well the expressions involved and in 
view of the fact that we had been engaged in a serious war for 2 years 
with Japan, that, of course, it was the United States. 

[/OC.^9] Later on in that hearing, however, I indicated in reply 

another question that the only thin" involving the United States 
in all this decrypted traffic was the disclosure at the end of November 
'0 Berlin wherein they used the expression “Anglo-Saxon,” which in- 
cluded the United States, presumably. 

Mr. Ge/\rhart. Now, a question has been raised as to whether or 
not there was any reason behind the winds message being sent by direc- 
tional broadcast to London 2 or 3 days before the actual breaking out 
of hostilities. 
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Can you think of any reasons why the Japanese would want London 
advised in advance of the event and would take great chances possibly 
of exposingtJieir hand to advise London ? 

Captain Kramer. I believe, sir, that it would have been an illogical 
thing to do. 

Mr. Gearhart. A what? 

Captain Kramer. An illogical thing to do. 

Mr. Gearhart. You can’t think of any reason why London, that is, 
the Japanese Embassy in London, would want to know in advance? 

Captain Kramer. Li view, Mr. Gearhart, of the stringent security 
measures imposed by the Japanese military on all their moves con- 
nected with the outbreak of war between Japan \_ 10650 ~\ and 
England and the United States, I very much doubt it. 

Mr. Gearhart. I direct your attention to intercept No. 1410, which 
appears on page 234 of Exhibit 1, the message from Berlin to Tokyo, 
December 4, 1941, translated December 5, 1941 : 

In case of evacuation by the members of our Embassy in London — 

That would seem to indicate that Berlin was expecting evacuation 
and war, wouldn’t it ? 

Captain Kramer. Not necessarily war, sir. We ourselves had evac- 
uated all of our language officers from Tokyo in August of 1941. 

Mr. Gearhart. That is probably another explanation, isn’t it ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. War is still another possibility, isn’t it? 

Captain Kramer. That would be a matter of personal deduction, if 
you wanted to stretch this thing to that meaning, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. That is no more of a stretch than the other, is it? 

Captain Kramer. By that token, you could stretch our evacuation 
of our language officers from Tokyo as meaning we intended to go to 
war with Japan. 

[ 10651 '\ Mr. Gearhart. It says : 
evacuation by tbe members of our Embassy. 

That means all, doesn’t it? 

Captain Kramer. I don’t see that it does, sir. We evacuated mem- 
bers of our Embas^, namely, the language officers. 

Mr. Gearhart. This doesn’t say anything about part of the mem- 
bers, but it says “the members.” A fair interpretation of that, even 
to an Intelligence officer, is that it would mean all, wouldn’t it? 

Captain Bjiamer. You could put that extreme interpretation on it ; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, let’s go on : 

In the case of evacuation by the members of our Embassy in London, I wouid 
like to arrange to have Secretary MATSUI of that oflBce and three others — 

And they are named in the message. 

— stay here. Please do your best to this end. 

That is from Berlin. 

Now, there is a possible direct reason, is there not, why London 
should know before the breaking out of hostilities, because after the 
breaking out of hostilities there would be no chance to evacuate any 
members of the Japanese Emba^ in London, would there? 

[ 10662 ^ Captain Kramer. Presumably not. 
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Mr. Gearhart. They would be immediately interned, would they 
not? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct. 

Mr. Gearhart. So there is a reason given right here, given in the 
intercept, why London should be advised in order to accomplish a 
purpose before it was too late; is that not true? 

Captain Kramer. I would invite your attention, Mr. Gearhart, to 
the following mess^e. 

Mr. Gearhart, l^at is right; but we are talking about this one 
first. 

In that message we have been discussing, the one I have just read, 
is contained a possible reason why London should be advised before 
the outbreak of hostilities, isn’t, there? 

Captain Kramer. Not necessarily hostilities. It might be the break- 
ing of diplomatic relations, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Diplomatic relations does not mean internment, does 
it? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, then, they could ^o on and evacuate their men 
if it was just a breach of diplomatic relations? 

Captain Kramer. Not necessarily. They would be dependent then, 
presumably, on special arrangements for snipping. 

[1066S] Mr. Gearhart. That is right, unless they had arranged 
to take their people off the island by the German submarines? 

Captain Kramer. That is possible, of course, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Then, in all fairness — ^now, I am not asking you to 
strain your conclusions — in all fairness, if the Japanese wanted to get 
some people off the British Isles, and over to Berlin before the outbreak 
of hostilities, that would be a reason for a directional broadcast of a 
winds message 3 days before the attack on Pearl Harbor, is that 
correct? 

Captain Kramer. You could put such a construction on that, yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, it has been testified that any directional broad- 
cast from Tokyo to London could be heard on the East Coast of the 
United States; is that not so? 

Captain Kramer. I am not familiar with the technicalities of what 
could be heard or not heard in various parts of the world. 

Mr. Gearhart. You were present in this room when testimony was 
piyen that because of atmospheric conditions, natural phenomena, 
scientific consequences, that a directional broadcast from Tokyo to 
London could to and would be heard on the Atlantic Coast of the 
United States? 

Captain Krabier. I heard that testimony, sir, and I 
am in general familiar with the subject of communications as a line 
officer in the Navy, and also with the difllculties which we had at vari- 
ous times with our own intercept set and the reallocation of certain 
monitoring stations to cover certain circuits, yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. If that were the consequence of that kind of a di- 
rectional broadcast, the J apanese would know it, their scientists would 
know it there, just as ours nere? 

Captain Kr^lbier Presumably ; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Gearhart. It seems, by the next message, that Tokyo wanted 
to get some people out of the United States before hostilities broke 
out. 

The next message reads : 

From : Tokyo 
To : Washington 
5 December, 1941. 

Re your #1245 

Will you please have Terasakl, Takagi, Ando, Yamamoto and others leave by 
plane within the next couple of days. 

In that message you see a possible reason why Tokyo wanted the 
United States to know that relations with the United States were 
failing and were about to end; isn’t that correct? Isn’t that a fair 
conclusion ? 

'Il0666'\ Captain Kramer. That is a possible conclusion, sir. 

However, there are many movements of diplomatic officials dis- 
closed by this traffic to us. In fact, every transfer of a Japanese dip- 
lomatic official was as a result of instructions of this kind. Referring 
back to page 227 of this exhibit, in a message from Washington to 
Tokyo dated 3 December, Washington apparently objects to detaching 
Secretary Terasaki. 

The message is incomplete. Apparently badly garbled. Presum- 
ably there had been prior discussion in this traffic wliich we had not 
read because of its not being picked up, or other reasons, concerning 
the movement of Secretary Terasaki. 

This one that you have just read, of 5 December, apparently is a 
later message bearing on the subject of evacuation — not evacuation — 
but the transfer or movement of Terasaki and certain other people, 
and the officials. 

Mr. Gearhart. I was merely asking you the possibility. I don’t 
care to pursue it any further. 

The Chaikman. Is that all? 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes. 

The Chairman. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. Captain, I am not going to speak to you about 
the winds message for a while. We will take a [10656^ rest 
on that message. 

Captain Kramer. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. I want to show you a message in Exhibit 1, No. 
904, page 245. Are you familiar with that message ? 

Captain Kramer. I am, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. When did you first see that message? 

Captain Kramer. I believe on Saturday evening, 6 December 1941, 
sir. It was translated, as indicated at the bottom, on the 6th of De- 
cember. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Now, was that message delivered to the Secretary of the Navy and 
the President on the evening of the 6th? 

Captain Kramer. I am quite certain, sir, that that was included in 
the folder delivered that night. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, just read that message, will you? 
I want to ask you some questions about it. 

The Vice Chairman. Read it aloud for the record. Captain. 
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Captain Kramer (reading) : 

From : Tokyo 
To : Washington 
Ih>rt*ml)er 6, 1941 

[7art.57| Re My #902 

There is really no need to tell yon this, but In the preparation of the aide 
memoire be absolutely sure not to use a typist or other person. 

Be most extremely cautious in preserving secrecy. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, that me.ssage, “In re my #902” referred 
to the long diplomatic reply to Secretary Hull’s message of the 26th? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What interpretation did you give this message 
that they were to use no typist on it, they were to do it personally, 
themselves, and to “be most extremely cautious in preserving secrecy”? 

I want you to consider that at the same time you had a pilot message 
indicating that this 902 was to be delivered when a certain time was 
given to them here in Washington. 

How do you interpret this message? 

Captain Kramer. I do not recollect precisely my reaction to this 
thing, sir. It was included, however, as I told you in the folders 
delivered that night with the first 13 parts of the note. I believe my 
reaction at the time was that the note itself was of a much more serious 
nature than previous notes forwarded to this country. 

Senator Ferguson. You had read the 13 parts, had you? 

[lOSoS'l Captain Kramer. I believe I had read part of the 13 
parts at the time this came in. I believe this came in while we were 
!^till writing up the 13 parts. 

Senator Ferguson. Before they went to the W^hite House had you 
read the 13 parts? 

Captain Kramer. Before I went to the White House I had ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you come to the conclusion that the end 
had come as far as relations between the United States and Japan were 
concerned? 

Captain Kramer. There was certainly a strong possibility of that ; 
yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Just a possibility? 

Captain Kramer. Well, perhaps a probability. 

Senator Ferguson. Didn’t this me.ssage, that they were to be sure 
and not use a typist or any other person on it, together with the pilot 
message, indicate to you that the time had come when negotiations . 
were ended ? 

Captain Kramer. I believe my reaction at the time was, particu- 
larly after reading most of the note, that negotiations which had been 
going on were ended, yes, sir; but as regards the interpretation or 
construction to be put on this cautionary message, 904, the Japanese 
Embassy in Washington had previously in very strong language 
\10659'\ been cautioned on security, particularly in the spring of 
1941 when Quite categorical orders were sent from Tol^o to the 
Japanese ambassador in Washington that no one except himself and 
his Counsellor of Embassy was to handle a certain code. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, at one time the messages indicated that 
they knew that we were breaking their code ; isn’t that true ? 
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Captain Kramer. As a result of their investigation in the spring 
of 1941, they concluded that we were reading something. We did not 
know, and do not know to this date, what they found out at that time. 

Senator Ferguson. I appreciate that, but you had indications that 
they knew that you were breaking the code and reading messages; 
isn’t that true? 

Captain Kramer. Breaking some code, yes, sir, because one of their 
messages so stated. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Now. their method then, to keep you from, or to slow you down 
on reading their code, was to change the cipher, was it not? 

Captain Kramer. Was to change a cipher they suspected our 
reading. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

\_10660'] Captain Kramer. In that connection, sir, there were a 
number of incidents, not only during 1941, but during 1940, when 
they cancelled codes arbitrarity as soon as they had the first inkling 
or suspicion that we were reading their code. 

A code which we designated as AJ-12, in my recollection, I have 
not seen the message since those days, I remember Japan cancelling 
arbitrarily, because as I recall that message, they suspected that the 
British and the Dutch, I believe, were reading that system. 

In, I think it was May of 1941, one of their systems, a naval system 
in this case, was compromised bv a search of narcotic agents in San 
Francisco. Within 24 hours or the time that search was made, a 
report had been made to Tokyo about this search and Tokyo had 
issued instructions to cancel it at once. 

Senator Ferguson. There is nothing unusual about the changing 
of ciphers so that someone can’t read your code, is there ? 

Captain Kramer. Not at all, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And that saves you at times changing your code 
book, isn’t that true, by changing your cipher ? 

Captain Kramer. That was the usual practice. ^ 

Senator Ferguson. Then it takes some time to get back [10661'] 
into stride, as it were, to get the cipher, and then you can decode 
again, but if they change again on you, you have the same trouble? 
Isn’t mat true? 

Captain Cramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, I notice in reading your testimony of yes- 
terday that you didn’t mention this 904 as being taken to the White 
House and the Secretary of the Navy the night before. 

Captain Kramer. I was not questioned on that point, sir. That 
night, however, there were probably five or six messages in the folders 
distributed. 

Senator Lucas. Will you tell us what five or six messages were in 
the folders the night you left the 13 parts at the White House ? 

Captain Kramer, 't’his is the first time that question has been pro- 
pounded, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, I am not going to repeat, if I can help it. 

Captain Kramer. I would presume, without having made a study 
of this traflSc to determine that point, that you ask, that my file num- 
bers 7142 through 7149 were distributed that night. 

Senator Ferguson. What book have, you got? You are reading 
from another book? 
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[10669'] Captain Kramer. No, sir. 

Senator Ferodson. Four one what? 

Captain Kramer. I will correct that 7143, which was the note. 

Senator Ferguson. That was the 13 parts? 

Mr. Murpht. The JG number is at tne bottom of the page. 

Senator Ferguson. What other numbers — ^7144? 

Captain Kramer. Presumably numbers 7143 through 7149, sir. I 
recall distinctly that one of the messages in that folder was on the 
Tokyo-Berlin circuit, or vice versa. I have made no study of this 
file to determine the particular point you are bringing up, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did you have a conversation with the aide 
at the White House ? 

Captain Kramer. A brief one ; ye-s, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What was said ? 

. Captain EIramer. The general tenor of our conversation was to the 
effect that there was something of high importance in that pouch, 
which the President should see as soon as possible. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you recall who the aide was? 

Captain Kramer. I do not recall his name, sir, but it was one of 
the junior officers which Claptain Beardall [1066S] had on 
duty in that office he set up. 

»nator Ferguson. Do you know whether it was Schmidt? 

Captain Kramer. I cannot be sure, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know a man named Schmidt? 

Captain Krabier. I do not recall him now, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Was he the same man as you delivered the 
14th part and the 1 o’clock message to the following morning^? 

Captain Kramer. I again do not know who the man was. The de- 
livery, however, was made to the Situation Room in the White House 
where these men were on watch. 

Senator Ferguson. The Situation Room was merely a map room 
was it not ? 

Captain Kiumer. A map room and a file of considerable classified 
material including dispatches from the Navy Department. 

Senator Ferguson. Wasn’t this true, that that was one of the few 
times that you left a message there ? As a rule you waited until it was 
read, did you not? 

Captain Kramer. There were only two occasions, sir, one subse- 
quent to Pearl Harbor, but one occasion prior to Pearl Harbor, when 
I took material directly into the President, and that occurred in the 
late summer or early fall of 1941. At other times delivery was made 
to the naval [10664] aide. 

There was a short period during the summer when there was no 
naval aide, and Admiral McIntyre, the Surgeon General of the Navy, 
acted in that capacity. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, what was the occasion that you took 
it in to the President personally ? 

Captain Kramer. I do not recall j'ust what was in the dispatches, 
sir, but it was something bearing on these negotiations which I might 
characterize as “hot” and I felt the President should see at once, and 
Admiral McIntyre was not available to take charge of this par- 
ticular pouch and I did not entrust it to Mr. Roosevelt’s private secre- 
tary to take. 
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Senator Ferguson. Being that “hot” you can’t recall it? As you 
say, it was so “hot” you wanted to take it in personally? 

Obtain Kramer. My principal purpose, Senator, was to see that 
the President got it promptly, and it was of sufficient importance to 
see that he did get it promptly. It probably concerned some negotia- 
tions to take place the following morning. That may have been the 
“hot” aspect of it. 

Senator Ferguson. You didn’t consider this 13th part as “hot” 
then, because you left that with an assistant; \_ 10 ^ 5 ] is that 
true ? 

Captain Kramer. I believe I left that with an assistant, yes, sir, but 
I further stated during this brief conversation that I had learned in 
phoning to Admiral Wilkinson’s home, that Admiral Beardall was 
there, and I stated that undoubtedly Admiral Beardall would check 
up later in the evening to see whether the President had yet received 
it, presuming that if he had not. Admiral Beardall himself would 
then come down to the White House to see that he did see it. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did you tell the aide that? 

Captain Kramer. I did. 

Senator Ferguson. So tlie aide was instructed that if he didn’t get 
it to the President, that Admiral BeardaU would check up later in 
the evening? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Have you ever learned as to whether or not 
Admiral Beardall did check up with the President as to whether or 
not he got that 13th part, and this 904 ? 

Captain Kramer. I know, sir, only that I informed Admiral 
Beardall when I arrived at Admiral Wilkinson’s home of the instruc- 
tions I left with his assistant in the White House. I do not know 
what further action Admiral Beardall took. 

^ 0666 '] Senator Ferguson. You never learned later? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, there wasn’t any doubt that Admiral 
Beardall was not the appraiser or the evaluator of these messages, the 
President received these messages and he evaluated them personally, 
so far as you know. 

Captain Kramer. Presumably Admiral Beardall did do evaluating, 
but undoubtedly the President had evaluations from many other hi^i 
officials too. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, were these delivered to Beardall for the 
President, or to Beardall for Beardall? Who was getting these 
messages ? , 

Captain IKramer. They were intended for the President, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Wasn’t it your understanding that the President 
was personally receiving these raw messages to place his own evalua- 
tion on ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And that was why you told the aide in charge 
on Saturday night, that he was to give it to him, and it was importimt 
and that you would speak to Beardall later about it? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, before you went to the White [ 10667 '\ 
House, did you telephone the WTiite House? 
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Captain Kramer. No, sir; I did not. I had prior to setting up of 
that Situation Room. After that was set up, I knew it was manned 
•24 hours, there was no need to phone. 

dilator Ferguson. So you went to the White House knowing that 
there would be someone in the map room, or Situation Room, and 
would see him without calling. 

Now, who did you call before you left the Navy D^ai’tment ? 

Captain Bjiamer. I attempted to call Admiral Stark’s home. Ad- 
miral Turner’s home. I didn’t succeed in reaching either of those 
[wople. I culled mv own home, requested my wife to bring the car 
down to expedite delivery that night. 

I called Captain McCollum at his home in Alexandria. 

I called Secretary Knox’s apartment at the Wardman Park hotel. 
.\nd after making all these calls, I then called Admiral Wilkinson 
to inform him of whom I had been able to contact and what I pro- 
posed to do in the way of delivery. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, Admiral Stark, next to the President, was 
in charge in the Navy? 

Captain Kramer, x es, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. The Commander in Chief, and then [10668\ 
.\dmiral Stark? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. In the line of orders, the Secretary of the Navy 
came in between 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. In a certain way. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. But the highest ranking officer was Adnairal 
Stark ; is that correct ? 

Captain Kramer. That is coiTect, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did you know that the evaluation of these 
messages had been turned over to Admiral Turner’s office and taken 
away from the Intelligence Branch? Did you know that? 

Captain Kramer. I was unfamiliar with that, sir, until these hear- 
ings commenced. 

^nator Ferguson. You didn’t know it then, when you called Ad- 
miral Turner; is that correct? • 

Captain Kramer. On that particular point, yes, sir; that was my 
understanding. 

Senator Ferguson. So, as I understand it, your office was fully 
alerted to war on the evening of the 6th of December 1941 ? 

Captain Kramer. I believe it was, sir. It was no [10669'\ 
differently alerted, however, than it had been during a large part of 
the year of 1941. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, when did the change in the kind of alert 
come iii your office ? 

Captain EIramer. When the volume of this traffic, particularly with 
reference to the war in Europe and the negotiations of the United 
States 

Senator Ferguson. Do you include in the war in Europe the war 
in the Atlantic that we have heard here from the witness stand, about 
the undeclared war that started in August ? Is that what you have 
reference to? 
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Captain Kramer. By the war in Europe, I refer specifically to the 
Tokyo-Berlin circuit and anything bearing on hostile action of the 
Germans and the Italians, That would include, of course, the war 
in the Atlantic, if anything came up in this traflSc. 

Senator Ferguson. If it came in on this same traffic? 

. Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Then, as I understand it, from the testimony 
we have here now, that Admiral Turner’s office had taken over the 
evaluation of these messages, his office was apparently not alerted for 
war on the night of the 6th, because you couldn’t reach him ; is that 
correct? 

Captain Kramer. I am unfamiliar with that point, sir. 

\10670'[ Senator Ferguson. Well, you couldn’t reach him? 

Captain Kramer. I could not reach him ; no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Where did you call ? 

Captain Kramer. His home. 

Senator Ferguson. You had that telephone number? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And Admiral Stark, apparently his office was 
not alerted, because you couldn’t reach him; is that correct? 

Captain Kramer. I was unable to reach him, sir; that is all I can 
say. 

[10671^ Senator Ferguson. You personally tried to call his 
home and your couldn’t reach him ? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did the telephone not answer or he was not 
there, which? > 

Captain Kramer. My recollection is that the telephone did not 
answer. 

Senator Ferguson. The telephone did not answer. Did it answer 
at Admiral Turner’s? 

Captain Kramer. I believe the same thing in the case of Admiral 
Turner. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did you try the Deputy, Ingersoll? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know any reason why you didn’t call 
him? Hadn’t it Jjeen your custom to deliver to Ingersoll if you 
couldn’t reach Stark? 

Captain Kramer. It had not, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Had you ever delivered to Ingersoll? 

Captain Kramer. On a few occtisions when Admiral Stark was ab- 
sent from his office and his flag .secretary. Commander Wellborn, in- 
dicated that Admiral Ingeisml would probably want to see that 
right then, and because the flag secretary was busy at the moment 
with other paper work. Normally deliveries to Admiral Stark’s of- 
fice were made to Admiral [10672^ Stark’s private secretary, 
his flag secretary, rather. Commander Wellborn, who got them to 
Admiral Stark, as well as the Assistant Chief of Naval Operations, 
Admiral Ingersoll, as well as many of them to then Captain Schuir- 
mann, head of the Central Division. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you try Admiral Stark’s office that night? 

Captain Kramer. I did, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did it answer? 
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Captain Kramer. I do not believe it did, sir. 

l^nator Ferguson. Did you try Turner’s office that night? 

Captain Kramer. I tried those first before 1 tried their homes. 

Senator Ferguson. And it didn’t answer? 

Captain Kramer. It did not, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. So there were two offices and their homes that 
were not alerted to war that evening as far as telephone communi- 
cations were concerned? 

Captain Kramer. On that interpretation of the alerting for war, 
sir, I know nothing about it. What pro\asions Admiral Stark and 
Admiral Turner had made in that regard I am not familiar with, 
only in a general way in that there were certain senior captains on 
duty at night in the Navy \10&1I3'\ Department to take care 
of ^tting dispatches that might come into those officers. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you find any of these officers in charge to 
get these dispatches to that night? 

Captain E^amer. Those officers, sir, on the watch list that I re- 
ferred to included many captains, I believe certain admirals as well, 
who never had access to this decrypted material, and they were, 
therefore, never shown it, and would not be shown it that night. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Then as I understand it now, 
Opnav, Admiral Stark’s office, could not be reached. His home 
couldn’t be reached. The next in line, the War Plans, which was 
Operations at the time, couldn’t be reached, and his home couldn’t 
be reached, and there were no other officers assigned to which these 
important messages could be delivered? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir, there were. 

Senator Ferguson. Who were the officers? 

Captain Kramer. Admiral Wilkinson, the Director of Naval Intel- 
ligence, whose prime responsibility it was to see that these things were 
delivered. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Now, do I understand that you were not the man to deliver these 
messages, but Wilkinson’s duty was to' make \1067J^ deliv- 
eries? 

Captain Kramer. It was my responsibility as a subordinate of 
Admiral Wilkinson to make such deliveries as I was instructed to 
make. 

Senator Ferguson. Then do I understand you conferred with 
Wilkinson and that it didn’t reach anyone out of his office — and he 
didn’t have the authority, we have learned here, to evaluate these mes- 
sages, they were to be delivered to War Plans for evaluation as far as 
the Navy was concerned, were they not? 

Captain Kramer. I have stated I am unaware of what arrange- 
ments were made regarding evaluation. My position on that was 
that in carrying out the general instructions in effect to deliver this 
traffic to the normal recipients, in case I was unable to reach Admiral 
Wilkinson first, which was the normal procedure, that that particular 
night when I informed Admiral Wilkinson of who I had been able to 
reach and what I proposed to do, and further that later that night 
when I showed these things to Admiral Wilkinson, that if he decided 
further efforts should be made in reaching the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions that he would so instruct me. 
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His instructions to me were to have this material ready to deliver 
promptly early the following morning as soon as the Admiral reached 
his office. 

[10675^ Senator Ferguson. I understand then that you called 
Wilkinson before you called Stark and Turner? 

Captain Kramer. I called Admiral Wilkinson last, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Last. Did you call him and tell him that you 
couldn't reach these two men or reach anyone in their offices? 

Captain Kramer. I did, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And did he tell you to bring it out to his home? 

Captain Kramer. He approved my proposed distribution first to 
the White House and then to Mr. Knox and then to his home. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did he say then that you were not to de- 
liver to Admiral Stark and Adtniral Turner that night? You didn’t 
try them again after that one call, did you? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And what time would you say you called their 
homes? 

Captain Kramer. It was within a few minutes of 0 o’clock. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, let’s go to Mr. Knox. Did you call him 
on the phone and offer to deliver these messages, which included the 
one not to use any typist or any other person ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir, t did call his home. 

[10676'] Senator Ferguson. When you went there you found 
Mr. Knox there? 

Captain Kramer. I did, yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did he read all of the information that was in 
your folder? 

Captain Kramer. He did, sir. 

Senator Fergu.son. Did he remark anything, did he make any re- 
marks to you ? 

Captain Kramer. There were some brief remarks and conversa- 
tion, none that stands out in my mind, however. 

Senator Ferguson. Was there anything said about evaluating these 
messages ? That is, as far as Knox was concerned ? 

Captain Kramer. My recollection is that he agreed with the con- 
struction I had placed on it, that it aimed towards a conclusion of 
negotiations. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you tell him that there was a 14th part yet to 
come? 

Captain Kramer. I did, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And what other conversation had you on this 
14th part? 

Captain Kramer. After he made his phone calls, apparently to 
Mr. Hull and Mr. Stimson, he instruc ted me to apmar at the State 
Department the following morning by 10 o’clock, 1 10677] when 
there would be a conference of the three Secretaries and to bring at 
that time the material I had just shown him, as well as the 14th part, 
and any other thing of that type which might have come in dur ing 
the night up to the time that delivery was made at 10 o’clock. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you have any discussion with him that 
prior to the 14th part, or did you remind him that there had l^en a 
message which indicated it was to be delivered to the American Gov- 
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eminent at a certain time and that that time would come later, did 
you explain that to Mr. Knox ? 

Captain Kr.\mer. I believe that message was also in the folder, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. The pilot message then was in the folder that 
yon were delivering to the White House and to Knox? 

Captain I^amer. I am quite certain it was, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Then, as I understand it, Admiral Stark didn’t 
liave this pilot message on Saturday at all, or he didn’t have any of 
the 13 parts, or this message about the typing; is that true? 

Captain ^amer. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You say it is not trae? 

Captain Kramrr . That is true, sir ; he did not have it. 

Senator Ferguson. And Turner had none of those messages ? 

[10678^ Captain Kbamer. So far as I am aware, no, sir. 

Senator Fergpson. Because they hadn’t been delivered, and you 
were the only one that had the pouches ? 

Captain Kramer. That was normally the case. However, it is pos- 
sible that they would get delivery or at least see these things by other 
means, namely, the Director of Intelligence or Captain McCollum or 
possibly some officers, senior officers in the War Department. 

Senator Ferguson. But as far as delivery was concerned they had 
not seen them ? 

Captain Kramer. So far as my delivery was concerned they had 
not. 

Senator Ferguson. And you had no knowledge that they had seen 
them or had copies or you wouldn’t have taken the trouble to deliver to 
them? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. I will take up later when these messages 
were received but I want t(^o along on this. 

Did you hear Secretary ^ox telephone ? 

Captain Kramer. I did not hear his phone conversation ; no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That I assume was in another room ? 

Captain K rame r. I believe it was in an adjacent room. 

Senator Ferguson. In an adjacent room. When he came [10679] 
back he told you that he had arranged a conference with the Secretary 
of war and the Secretary of the Navy at the State Department with 
the Secretary of State at 10 o’clock on the following morning; is that 
correct? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did he tell you to bring the 13-part mes- 
sage, the pilot message, and this typist message to the State Depart- 
ment at 10 o’clock? 

Captain Kra mer. Yes, sir; he told me to bring all the messages in 
that folder. 

Senator Ferguson. And whatever came in that night? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, then, I assume that you drove — is that all 
the conversation you had with Secretary Snox? 

Captain KIramer. That was approximately the sum total of the 
sense of our conversations in private. There was a subsequent con- 
versation for about 10 minutes in which Mrs. Knox and the business 
associate of Mr. Knox engaged. 
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Senator Ferguson. Did he ask you what your evaluation — by the 
way, you were in the Intelligence Branch of the Government? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And part of your job was to know all of the 
Intelligence and therefore have an over-all view [^10680] of 
it to evaluate these things ? 

Captain Kramer. At that time I had a comparatively limited view 
sir. Approximately 2 years before, when I was in charge of the Japa- 
nese desk in the Far East Branch of Naval InteUigence I had a much 
more comprehensive picture than I did at that time. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Who was the man in that depart- 
ment or the Intelligence Branch that had the comprehensive view and 
the over-all view ? 

Captain IGlamer. Captain McCollum, Admiral Wilkinson, and pre- 
sumably their seniors. 

Senator Ferguson. Admiral Wilkinson had only been there, had 
never been in Intelligence before, he only came there October 16 ; isn’t 
that true? 

Captain Kramer. That is true as far as his arrival is concerned, sir. 
Just what his intelligence background was, I was and am unfamiliar 
with. 

Senator Ferguson. Are you just assuming that he had the over-all 
view of this? 

Captain Kramer. It is my presumption that a director of Naval 
Intelligence would have a much more comprehensive view than I had. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, even though he had only been there a month 
and a half? 

\10681^ Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

^nator Ferguson. Now, you went down to Wilkinson’s home, 
did you not? 

Captain Kramer. Admiral Wilkinson’s home, yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you found there what officers? 

Captain Kramer. The naval aide to the President, Beardall, Ad- 
miral Wilkinson, and, as my memory has been recently refreshed. 
General Miles, the head of Military Intelligence. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, you really had Intelligence in one 
office, didn’t you ? 

Captain IGiamer. Yes, sir ; one room. 

Senator Ferguson. One room. You had the top man in the Army, 
you had the top man in the Navy, and you had the top man in the 
White House, as far as Intelligence was concerned ; isn’t that true? 

Captain Kramer. I can say that is approximately true. 

Senator Ferguson. That Army and Navy Intelligence for one 
time in one room ; isn’t that correct ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you had in a bag, in a brief case, a pilot 
message for delivery of a 14-part message, and you knew of the mes- 
sage between Tokyo and Berlin telling us that there was going to be 
war sooner than tney would think between the Anglo-Saxons, mean- 
ing America and Britain, you [1068S'] had the 13th part of 
this message, and you have described what you thought of it, and 
you had this typist part and these other messages; is that correct? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 
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Senator FsnansoN. You gentlemen took them out there and read 
them; is that correct? 

Captain Krameb. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. I will ask you now, what was the conclusion of 
the Army and the Navy Intelligence after they read these various 
messages? 

Captain Kramer. I cannot ^tate what their conclusions were, what 
the conclusions they reached in their minds were, sir. There was 
some conversation 

Senator Ferguson. That is what I want, the conversation, and 
that will tell me what the attitude of mind was. 

Captain Kramer. There were some conversations during that 
period in Admiral Wilkinson’s home that I took part in. The general 
tenor of the conversations in which I took part was approximately 
as I have described in the case of Secretary ]^ox. There were other 
conversations at the side of the room one or two times, while I left 
that room to go out to my car where my wife was waiting, that I did 
not engage in. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, let’s keep to the part that [1068S] 
you were in. How long were you in this room with these gentlemen? 

Captain Kramer. I should say approximately one-half hour be- 
fore we aU left that room and went to another room where a niunber of 
Admiral Wilkinson’s dinner guests were. 

Senator Ferguson. I assume that nothing was discussed there in 
relation to the message ? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Now, I assume, and is it correct, that you told them that the Secre- 
Ury of the Navy was the only man in the Navy outside of the Pres- 
ident that you had been able to reach on these messages? 

Captain Kramer. Except for the fact that I informed Admiral 
Wilkinson that I had phoned Captain McCollum about them. 

Senator Ferguson. 1 will come back to get Captain McCollum’s 
conversation with you later. 

Now, did you tell them that Secretary Knox had arranged a meet- 
ing for the following morning at 10 o’clock with the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of State? 

Captain Kramer. I did, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And what was their reply and who replied to it? 

[lOCSJi^ Captain Kramer. I do not recall the precise wording 
of their reply. Admiral Wilkinson, I believe, told me to be sure to 
be there on time, or something to that effect. 

Senator Ferguson. Did he tell you that it would not be necessary 
for you to try later to get Stark? 

Captain Kramer. My recollection is that I asked him about that 
point and I was not so instructed. 

Senator Ferguson. What did he tell you ? 

Captain Kramer. He told me specifically to be sure to have those 
things ready for delivery to Admiral Stark as soon as he arrived in 
the office the following morning. 

Senator Ferguson. Did he tell you not to bother him that night, 
it was late, and therefore you coulfi give it to him the next morning? 

79716 — 46-^t. 9 6 
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Captain Kramer. I don’t recall that he put it in so many words, sir, 
but that was the general effect of what he told me. 

Senator Ferguson. Prior to that time did you know that Admiral 
Stark had not visited his office on Sunday? 

_ Captain Kramer. I am uncertain of what Sundays Admiral Stark 
visited his office. He was there on some Sundays during 1941. Other 
Sundays I know he was not because I made delivery to him at his 
home. 

Senator Ferguson. What I am getting at is, you couldn’t 
[ 10685 '] reach him on the phone at night, and you had no knowl- 
edge that Wilkinson had reached him on the phone? 

Captain Kramer. I was under the impression that Admiral Wilkin- 
son phoned Admiral Stark that night, but that was only an impression. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Now, he phoned him, and when he came back he said : 

Deliver him the information tomorrow momina, he will come down to the 
office to get it. 

Captain Kramer. Admiral Wilkinson left that room on several 
occasions during the approximately half-hour while these officers were 
reading this material. I simply presumed that he may have made 
phone calls similarly to those made by Secretary Knox. 

In any case, he instructed me to oe sure that Admiral Stark saw 
them the first thing in the morning. 

[ 10686 ] Senator Ferguson. Somehow Wilkinson knew that 
night and told you to deliver this to Admiral Stark the next morning 
at his office? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And that is the reason that you paid no more 
attention to delivering it that night, and didn’t try to aeliver it that 
ni^t? 

Captain Kramer. That is not quite accurate, sir, in that the im- 
pression I had from the instructions and the conversations with Ad- 
miral Wilkinson were that no efforts to reach those officers that night 
were called for. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Then we come to the conclusion that one of the intelligence officers, 
the top — ^you told us Wilkinson was the top of the evaluation section 
because you didn’t know that that had been taken away by Admiral 
Turner? 

Captain Kr/VMEr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. He told you that these messages were not so 
important that they should receive attention that night? That was 
the substance of what he told you. It would be perfectly all right 
the next morning. 

Captain Kramer. This is the substance; yes, sir. There was no 
evaluation or construction of that kind put on. I am referring in 
what I am saying simply to when I [ 10687 ] was instructed to 
get them to Admiral Stark. 

Senator Ferguson. You drew that conclusion from what he said 
after he read them ? 

Captain KIramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. By the way, how did they read them? You 
had enough cimies for all, and they sat there and read them, or did one 
read it aloud? 
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Captain Kraiter. I believe I had two copies with me. I may have 
had tnree when I went to Admiral Wilkinson’s home. I am sure I had 
two, and those three officers read them between, them. 

Stator Ferguson. Well, now, did each one sit and read them, or did 
someone read them aloud so they could all hear? 

Captain Kramer. There was no reading aloud. 

Scaiator Ferguson. So it was necessary Uiat each one take them and 
read them? 

Captain Kramer. I believe two of those individuals were read- 
ing one copy at certain parts of that half hour. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, do I understand now that that wasn’t of 
such importance that a man would sit and really read it, but that he 
would just look over the other man’s shoulder and read part of it? 

Captain Kramer. I believe all three of those officers [10688\ 
read every word appearing in that folder. 

Senator Ferguson. All of the words in the folder? 

Captain Kr.\mer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did General Miles tell you anything about 
or comment in any way about these messages ? 

Captain Kram er. I have no recollection of anything General Miles 
may have stated. I could very well have informed Admiral Wilkin- 
son at that time — I believe I did inform him that all this traffic, spe- 
cifically the note which we had been writing up, had been sent to the 
Army by 9 o’clock. 

I believe that Colonel Bratton knew about it. I presume that as 
he always did in the past, that he was making his usual prompt 
deliveries of that material. 

Senator Ferguson. And therefore you would assume that Colonel 
Bratton had delivered them the same as you were delivering them ? 

Captain Kramer. That was my presumption ; yes, sir. 

I have a distinct impression that Colonel Bratton knew about it that 
night. In fact, I even may have called him as I did on a number of 
occasions in the past to maKe sure that he had gotten something. . 

Senator Ferguson. Your best recollection is that you didnx want 
to scoop him on this delivery, that you called [10689^ him ? 

Captain Kramer. There was no question of scooping, sir. Nor- 
mally delivery was made about the same time by both Colonel Bratton 
and myself. 

Senator Ferguson. And you wanted that to continue so that they 
would be able to be delivered at the same time? 

Captain Kramer. Colonel Bratton had responsibility for delivering 
to different officials than I did ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. But you wanted to see that he could deliver 
them at the same time so there would be no change in time, one 
wouldn’t get it before the other ? 

Captain Kramer. I intended to make no reference or presumption 
to the time of delivery. My reference is simply to the fact that it is 
my distinct impression and was at that time that Colonel Bratton 
knew about it that night, and my presumption merely is that he was 
making his usual delivery. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did you tell him that you were going to 
deliver that night? 

Captain Kramer. I may have said that if I phoned him ; yes, sir. 
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Senator Fergtjson. Now, I take it, because jou were delivering at 
night, you were quite concerned with the [ 10690 '\ importance 
of these messages ? 

Captain Kramer. Of course I was concerned ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. But that concern was not present with these 
three men at Wilkinson’s home, because they then said : 

Well, deliver them tomorrow morning. Be sure and be at the State Depart- 
ment at ten o’clock and see that Admiral Stark gets his in the morning — 

is that correct? 

Captain Kramer. I have another impression on that point. 

Senator Ferguson. Give it to us. 

Captain Kramer. Concerning Admiral Wilkinson’s reaction when 
I first phoned him, he was concerned that the President and Secretary 
Knox got it promptly. 

Senator Ferguson. He was concerned that those two gentlemen get 
it promptly, but he wasn’t so concerned about Admiral Stark, or 
Admiral Turner gettL^ it promptly? 

Captain Kramer. T^at his concern was in that respect, I don’t 
know, except as I can deduce. 

Senator Ferguson. Would your deduction be along that same line? 

Captain Kramer. It would he that Admiral Wilkinson did not feel 
sufficiently concerned to instruct me to attempt further delivery to 
Admiral Stark that n igh t ; yes, sir. ' 

Senator Ferguson, miat did Admiral Wilkinson say to [ 10691 '\ 
you about delivery to Admiral Turner? 

Captain Kramer. The same thing applies to Admiral Turner as to 
Admiral Stark. 

Senator FERtfbsoN. He told you that ? 

Captain Kramer That is my distinct recollection of the impression 
I had. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether he tried to call Admiral 
Turner that night? 

Captain Kramer. I do not know that he did, sir. It was my im- 
pression at the time that he did make some phone calls. 

I presume that a phone call would be made to Admiral Turner. 

Senator Ferguson. The next morning did you deliver to Admiral 
Turner? 

Captain Kramer. I don’t believe that Admiral Turner first saw the 
material when I delivered it. I think Captain McCollum got it to 
him that morning. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, then, you didn’t follow out the instruc- 
tions of Admiral Wilkinson to deliver to Admiral Turner immedi- 
ately? 

Captain Kramer. I was not instructed regarding Admiral Turner. 

Senator Ferguson. I misunderstood you then. 

^06921 Captain Kramer Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Then, as I understand it, that night Admiral 
Wilkinson did not tell you to deliver to Admiral Turner the next 
morning? 

Captain Kramer. I have no recollection of any such instructions: 
no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Then the only one you were to deliver to was 
Admiral Stark? 
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Captain Krameb. That is correct, sir. However, I, of course, would 
continue efforts as soon as I arrived at the office the following morning 
to make delivery to Admiral Turner. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, the next morning, as I understand it, you 
arrived at 7: 30 in the morning? 

Captain EIramer, Thereabouts, yes, sir. 

^nator Ferguson. And immediately, I assume, you got in touch 
with Admiral Stark’s office ? 

Captain Kramer. I believe I phoned it shortly after that ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Who did you reach? 

Captain Kramer. I don’t recall reaching anyone, although I may 
have. In any case, Admiral Stark was not there on my first phone 
call, nor his Flag Secretary, with whom I could leave a pouch for 
Admiral Stark. 

[10693'\ Senator Ferguson. When were you first able to alert 
or to get an answer from OpNav that you could deliver to Admiral 
Stark’s office? 

Captain Kramer. I 

Senator Ferguson. I assiune you kept trying all the time after 
7:30? 

Captain Kramer. I did not keep t^ing; no, sir. It was, I believe, 
around 8 o’clock or shortly after, it may have been shorty before, 
that those folders were brought to Captain McCollum in the Far 
Eastern Section of Naval Intelligence. 

Senator Ferguson. The ones that you had? 

Captain Kramer. The folders I had ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Captain Kramer. Captain McCollum had not seen the material the 
night before. He was my next senior responsible for these deliveries; 
he indicated that he would also keep in touch with Admiral Stark’s 
office and get it to him as soon as he arrived. 

I believe I left an extra folder; I may have left two extra folders 
with Captain McCollum at that tune. 

Senator Ferguson. Then you are of the opinion that Captain Mc- 
Collum delivered to Admiral Stark? 

Captain Kramer I believe that is the case, sir. 

[1069^1 Senator Ferguson. And you therefore do not know the 
hour it was actually delivered? 

Captain Kramer No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. But it would include all of these messages, pilot 
and the other 13 parts and the typist and the other messages? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Then did you leave a copy for Admiral Turner? 

Captain Kr.\mer. I do not recollect that particular point, sir. I 
don’t believe I left a copy for Admiral Turner with Captain Mc- 
Collum. However, he could make use of one of the copies I did leave. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, as I understand it, the so-called 1 o’clock 
message came in at 5 o’clock in the morning. 

That is on page 248. I wish you would refer to that. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, when we ^t a message from Tokyo to 
Wa^ngton and there is a date, is that we Tokyo date? 
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Captain McGollxtk. That is the Tokyo date, presumably, of its 
drafting, but certainly the date of the cipher used to encode or en- 
cipher the message. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

\_10695'] Now, look at that message at the top of the page. 

It says : 

To be bandied In Qovenunent code. 

It is No. 907. 

Re my #902. 

So you could tell immediately it was in relation to the 14-part 
message? 

Captain Kraker. Yes, sir. 

[1069&\ Senator Ferguson (reading) : 

Will the Ambassador please submit to the United States OoTernment (if pos- 
sible to the Secretary of State) our reply to the United States at 1 : 00 p. m. on 
the 7th, your time. 

So that made it so that there was to be a delivery to the United 
States, to the Secretary of State, on a Sunday at 1 o’clock. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. There wasn’t any doubt about that. 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. 

Senator B’erguson. Now I want you to look at page 249, the top 
message, from ToWo to Washington, December the 7, 1941, “Ex- 
tremely urgent.” The other one was listed, 907, “Urgent, very im- 
portant,” but this is “Extremely urgent” and I will read it : 

After deciphering part 14 of my #902* and also #907”, 908 and 909, please 
destroy at once the remaining cipher machine — 

You will notice it says : 

the remaining cipher machine and all machine codes. Dispose in like manner 
also secret documents. 

Now, I will ask you when that message was received and decoded. 

[10697^ Captain Kramer. I cannot state, sir, from first-hand 
knowledge when it was received and when it was decoded. I do Blow 
that it was not received, or at least seen by me, until about the middle 
of Sunday morning. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, what hour would that be? 

Captain Kramer. I believe that this particular one, 910, which you 
rea(L was seen by me first when I returned from my appointment at 
the State Department. 

Senator Ferguson. Do I understand that it was seen at the same 
time as the 1 o’clock message ? 

Captain Kramer. That is my recollection, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, I have information here that a 910 
and 907 — 907 — there are two short messages I have just read — wm 
filed in Tokyo on 4: 18 a. m. on the 7th of December. That is Exhibit 
41. It is page 248 of Exhibit 1. And it was intercepted in Japanese 
code by the Navy station at Bainbridge Island, Washington, at 
4 : 35 a. m. 

Captain Kkamkii. It says “4: 37”. 
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Senator Ferqoson. And it appears in the testimony that it was in 
your possession at 5 o’clock in the morning. Now, going over to the 
next page : 

Teletyped in Japanese code to Navy — 
blank. 

Decoded by Navy — 
blank. 

Sent by Navy to Army SIS — 
blank. 

[lOfidS] Translated and typed by Army SIS on basis of Navy decode — 
December 7 th. 

How do you account for the fact that that very vital messa^ that 
had an investigation by the Roberts Commission immediately follow- 
ing, that you could not get the time when that message was decoded 
so that it would be part of the files of the Navy Department? 

Captain Kramer. I know nothing about the records kept on those 
times, sir. It was entirely outside the province of my section. Cer- 
tain files in that regard were kept by the GY watch officers with which 
I have only a general acquaintance^ certain other times I believe 
that time stamps were used by the Signal Intelligence section which 
I have no first-hand knowledge of. 

Senator Ferguson. Whose duty was it to get that information and 
see that the time stamps were used on this kind of material ? 

Captain Kramer. I am not sure that the Navy ever used a time 
stamp. I know that the SIS did on certain things. The question of 
the keeping of a log on these incoming messages was, I presume, on 
Captain Safford’s office orders or instructions, the duty of Section GY 
and its watch officers. 

Senator Ferguson. It was their duty to get that information and 
put it there? 

[lOGBff] Captain Kramer. I am unfamiliar with what instruc- 
tions were in effect in that regard. 

. Senator Ferguson. You don’t know ; all right. 

Now, let iis get to 910, this message about : 

Please destroy at once ^After deciphering part 14 of my #902 and also 

#807, #908 and #900, please destroy at once the remaining cipher machine and 
all machine codes — 

and so forth. 

Then after that is code destruction. That describes that message, 
doesn’t it, on page 249 of Exhibit 1 ? 

Filed by the Japanese 6: 44 p. m. 7 December Tokyo time (N A A). 

What does that stand for? 

Captain Kramer. What page are you on now? 

Senator Ferguson. I am looking at — ^I don’t know whether you 
have got a copy of it. This has been furnished by the Navy. 

Captain Kramer (readily) : 

Tiled by the Japanese 6 : 44 p. m. 

That is under No. 910, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, No. 910. 
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Captain ElRamer. Yes. sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What is the “N & A”? 

Mr. Kaupman. “N” is Navy files and “A” is Army files. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, the next is 4 : 47 on the 7tn. In [10700^ 
other words, it came in at 4 : 44 and the 1 o’clock message came in at 
4:18. [Beading:] 

Intercepted in Japanese code by Navy Station S (Balnbridge) — 
that is the same one that intercepted 907 — 
at 5: 07 A. M. 7 December — 

and the other one was 4 : 37, so it is just 30 minutes apart. 

Then it says: 

Teletyped in Japanese code to Navy (A) — 
blank. 

Decoded by Navy (A) — 
blank. 

Sent by Navy to Army SIS — 
blank. 

Translated and typed by Army SIS on basis of Navy decode (A) 7 December. 

Now, your answer would be the same in relation to that! 

Captain BIramer. Precisely, yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, you had a teletype to Bainbridgel 

Captain Kramer. Yes. sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Therefore, these two messages — and I assume 
that you alerted Bainbridge; that you were looking for valuable in- 
formation, because you were looking for the fourteenth part; you were 
looking for the time of delivery; you had alerted them to that effect, 
had you not ? 

Captain Kramer , .^y alerting that might have been done I am 
entirely unfamiliar with, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And we have information here that it 
\_10701'\ was in the office at 5 o’clock. How do you account for 
the fact, if this office was alerted to war or near war, that those two 
messages were not immediately decoded and translated in the morn- 
ing at 5 o’clock? 

Captain Kramer. I cannot account for anything in that connec- 
tion, sir. I would like to state, however, that these messages in gen- 
eral were handled far more promptly than was the normal course 
throughout early months and vears. In the usual routine of handling 
messages for which we already had broken the cipher or code it was 

S uite normal for a period of anywhere from 4 to 6 hours to several 
ays to elapse before such message was processed, translated, and 
disseminated. These particular messages were handled, in my opinion, 
extremely promptly by all hands. As regarding a precise time 
schedule on which piece of paper moved where, I am unfamiliar with 
that aspect of it. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know what code those two messages 
were in ? Were they in the same code ? 

Captain Kramer. I believe all these were in the so-called purple 
machine, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Now, it has been testified here that you 
found the key immediately, or at least you found the key on the 6th 
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for this particular fourteenth part message, and this code had a dif- 
ferent key to it as far as \_ 10702 } ciphering was concerned, 
and you had the code. Now, how long would it take you, the depart- 
ment, to decode those messages that contained three lines? 

Captain Kramer. It probably would not take very long, but there 
are a number of reasons why it might not be decoded promptly. The 
machines we were using were constructed from a variety of manufac- 
tured parts. Our own machine in the Navy Department — we had only 
one in the Navy — ^broke down at various times and 

Senator Ferguson. Was it broken down this morning? 

[J 070 S] Captain E[ramer. Not that I am aware of, sir. There 
were occasions wnen a particular key which we presumed we had re- 
covered was inaccurate in some respects, maybe three or four letters 
in the whole key were inaccurate, and therefore throughout the text 
of a messa^ coming out of that machine there would be what appeared 
to be garbles appearing every three or four or six or eight letters, or 
oftener. 

All of those aspects of it were purely within the province of GY. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Now, did you translate these two messages? 

Captain £^m:er. I am certain I did not, sir. 

^nator Ferguson. You are certain that yon did not? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Can you give us any information as to how long 
it would take to translate those messages after th^ were decoded? 

Captain Kramer. Messages of this length in Japanese text, pro- 
vided there were no bad garbles in them, should not take more than a 
ve^ few minutes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Fifteen minutes apiece? 

Captain Kramer. Less than that, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Less than that. 

[10704] Now, if you were trying to find out in that department 
in connection with the receipt of these messages, if you wantM to find 
out just when they were received, how long it took to decode them, what 
die delay was, if any, and the time for recipliering them and translat- 
ing them, whom would you call to this witness stand, if you wanted 
to Mt that information? 

Captain Kramer. On those technicalities, sir? 

I^nator Ferguson. Yes. They are not technicalities. It is infor- 
mation I am asking about. 

Captain Kramer. I think Captain Safford would be fully competent 
on that point. 

Senator Ferguson. And if he was not there that morning whom 
would you call ? 

Captoin Kramer. I think further that any of the GY watch officers 
would be fully competent to give you full information in that respect, 
sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, I understand also that the watch officers 
that were on at that time — that record is not in existence. Do you 
fenow anything about that? 

Captain Kramer. I am entirely imfamiliar with that record, sir. 

^nator Ferguson. Do you know who was on that morning, whom 
we can call ? That is what I am trying to get at. 
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[10706^ Captain Kramer. I cannot recall the names of the watch 
officers that were on that Sunday morning. My impression is there 
was not only the regular one on, but there was another one. 

Senator Ferguson. Who was the regular one ? 

Captain K^mer. I do not recollect who the particular one who was 
on that morning. Evidence has been presented here that Brotherhood 
was there. I have no first-hand recollection on that point. 

Senator Ferguson. Is he a decoder or translator ? 

Captain Kramer. He was one of the watch officers, and was pri- 
marily a cryptanalyst or decoder. He, however, had some familiarity 
with simple Japanese, particularly the Japanese appearing in these 
di^atches. 

Senator Ferguson. Tlien he may have translated these two? 

Captain Kramer. That is extremely doubtful, sir. His knowledge 
of Japanese would not have extended that far. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. I think you will find in the record he said around 
5 in the morning he knew what was in it, but he was not positive. Then 
it waited in the Navy from [10706^ then until morning, then it 
was sent from the Navy to the Army and then translated by the Army 
and then sent back to the Navy. 

Senator Ferguson. It is possible, if we would get a sergeant in the 
Army or a yeoman in the Navy, we would get answers to some of these 
questions. 

Captain Kramer. Senator, may I further possibly enlighten you 
on certain aspects of that ? I do not know whetner it has been brought 
out fully in previous testimony, at least I am unfamiliar with it. 

I have indicated already, I believe, the translator situation in effect 
that particular night, and the following morning, in the Navy. 

I would like to make further this point, however, that on the eve- 
ning of December 6 the Army Signal Intelligence Action instituted 
an overnight watch for the first time of translators. My distinct 
impression is that there were no Army translators there from the end 
of working hours shortly after Saturday noon until around 6 that 
evening, vmen that watch was to start. 1 am uncertain of the time, 
but, in any case, there were translators on duty in the Army Signal 
Intelligence Section that night, a newly instituted watch. I was aware 
of that point, sir. 

I left instructions as I had frequently done, so in the 

past with my watch officers to call me down if anything important 
came in which required the efforts of a translator. 

Apparently — this is purely my presumption — ^the GY watch officer 
exercised some discretion on Sunday morning in not calling me, as he 
was instructed to, but sent certain oi these dispatches over to the Army 
to be translated rather than calling me up, probably in view of the 
fact that I had been up quite late the night before and he knew I would 
be in quite early the following morning. 

Senator Ferguson. I did not want this to be intended in any way as 
criticism of your actions. 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. I was intending by my last statement 
to amplify some point that may not have been brought out here. 
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Senator Febouson. You were one man that was apparently alert, 
as you worked until after midnight and you were in the next morning 
at 7:30. 

Captain Kramer. I do not wish to create the impression I was 
any more alert than any other officers in those departments. 

Senator Ferguson. But you tell us this, that the Army was closed 
from noon imtil 6 o’clock on this important \_1070fs\ day of 
Saturday, the 6th of December 1941, as far as interceptors, decoders, 
or translators were concerned. 

Captain Kramer. That is not correct, sir. I was referring purely 
to translators. 

Senator Ferguson. Then I got the wrong impression. 

Captain Kramer. That is simply my impression. 

Senator Ferguson. The translators went home at noon I 

Captain Kramer. I am not certain on that point, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You stated that, did you not? 

Captain Kramer. That was my impression. 

I^nator Ferguson. How many translators had they in the Army? 

Captain Kramer. I do not loiow, sir. I think they had at le^ 
as many as we did. 

Senator Ferguson. How many did you haye? 

Captain Kramer. I had six, three of which were highly competent, 
and three others of which were much less competent as regards the 
work of our office. 

One was a top notch expert in Japanese, but was in training as 
far as the work of our office was concerned. 

The other two were what I might term our weakest translators. 

Senator Ferguson. We had 12 translators between the Army and 
Nayy. How many deciypters and decoders were there [107091 
in your department in the Nayy? 

Captain Kramer. I haye omy a general knowledge of that, sir; 
nothing first hand. There are other officers who can giye you pre- 
cise information in that respect. 

Senator Ferguson. Hayen’t you any idea how many we had? 

Captain Kramer. My impression is that we had probably a dozen 
quite competent cryptanalysts on duty, and seyeral dozen others of 
various degrees of competency, and in yarious states of training. 

Senator Ferguson. And how many had the Army, if you know? 

Captain Kramer. My general impression is that the Army estab- 
lishment was approximately our size. 

Senator Ferguson. That would be 24 or 25 decrypters, and so 
forth? 

Captain Kramer. Cryptanalysts, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And a dozen translators. I want you to tell 
me why they were not all on duty that night when you had these 
13 parts and these other messages coming in, so that they would get 
them early in the morning. 

Captain Kramer. Senator, the reason I did not specifically order 
any of my translators — in that connection I might point out too, 
that these translators were all [107101 ciyil-seryice personnel. 
There was no oyertime pay in those days. Any extended hours which 
they worked was in effect a gift to the Goyemment. Those translators. 
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particular certain ones, worked a great many hours overtime on some 
occasions quite late into the night. I wanted to be certain that on 
Sunday we had competent translators available who had not worked 
all night the night before. That is the reason that 1 did not institute 
an overnight watch that night myself. 

However, I, as I had frequently done in the past, left instructions 
I was to be called. I considered myself as an available translator 
who could arrive at the Navy Department within not over 10 min- 
utes, probably less than that, of the time I received a phone call. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, that is the explanation of not having 
people work that night on this important occasion ? 

Captain Kramer. That is the explanation of why I had no Navy 
translator in my office all night that night, yes, sir. 

In that connection, too, I might point out. Senator, there is one other 
aspect of that. 

An institution of a 24-hour watch, with only three highly competent 
translators, meant that the talents of these highly competent individ- 
uals would be wasted for many [ 10711 '] hours during periods 
of time when no traffic was coming in. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, did you know this, that on Saturday 
evening, when you had the 13 parts, and the 14th part did not come 
in in the same intervals as the other parts, that they were greatly 
concerned about it? Did you know that? 

Captain Kramer. I believe all recipients I delivered it to that night 
were greatly concerned, at least greatly interested in seeing that 14th 
part; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. So the President of the United States, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, the top of the Army and Navy being together, 
Wilkinson and Miles, were all greatly concerned about this 14-part 
message coming in and getting it immediately. 

Now, we find that it came in intercepted in Japanese code by the 
Navy station S — and, by the way, station S had a teletype in it, and 
the teletype works in minutes, doesn’t it? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. It takes time, however, to cut the rib- 
bon ror transmission. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. It came in from 3 : 05 to 3 : 10 a. m. on 
December 7? 

Captain Kramer. Which one? 

[ 10712 ] Senator Ferguson. Tliat important message came in to 
the Navy. It was intercepted at that time, and again we come to the 

S oint that the time that it was teletyped from Japanese code in the 
Tavy was blank. How do you account for that? 

Captain Kramer. I cannot account for that. I have no first-hand 
knowledge whatsoever of the details of filing and traffic logs kept by 
those GY and Signal Intelligence sections. 

Senator Ferguson. As I understand it now, we had no one in the 
Navy Department as a translator from 12 o’clock at night until 7 : 30 
when you got there? 

Captain Kramer. Not actually present; no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Not actually present. 

Do you know of any decoders or decryptors present from 12 o’clock 
until you got there Sunday morning? 

Captain Kramer. I know there was a 24-hour watch on, as there 
had been for many months in the Navy ; yes, sir. 
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Senator Ferguson. Then it could have been decrypted but not de- 
coded? 

Captain Ksameb. Decrypted. 

Senator Ferguson. And not translated? 

Captain Kramer. And decoded if it were in code, but not translated. 

[1071^] Senator Ferguson. All right. ' 

Now, as I understand it, this message was in English. 

Captain Kramer. Which message do you refer to ? 

Senator Ferguson. The 14 parts I am talking about, 902. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. But it did have to be decoded, did it not? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And decrypted ? 

Captain Kramer. I do not believe there was any coding. It was 
purely a cipher ; in other words, decrypted. 

Senator Ferguson. When you broke the cipher, you had the English 
words, and they were in order ? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. So that took less time, and you had the machine 
set up, as I understand it, so you had the key to these 13 parts, so 
you could get immediately the lourteenth part, isn’t that right? 

Captain Kramer. I believe they had those keys predicted; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Now, there was no one there to translate, and in fact you did not 
need a translator for the 14th part, isn’t [107 H'] that correct? 

Captain EIramer. Not quite correct, sir. 

There were introductory instructions. Probably the first three 
lines would have instructions in Japanese, but the main text of the 
14th part of the note was in English, yes, sir. 

Senator Ferouwn. Was in English. 

So the minute it was deciphered, it could be sent off to the White 
House and to the various departments; isn’t that correct? 

Captain Kramer. Not quite correct, sir. 

[10716'\ Senator Ferguson. Well, will you tell me what is 
correct ? 

Captain Kramer. There were throughout the text of this decrypted 
version of it frequent three-letter code groups which, of course, were 
in the hands of the GY section, concerning punctuation, capitaliza- 
tion, and so forth, quotations, pai'entheses, spacing, indentation, and 
what not, that had to be transcribed to a finished version. A multiple 
set of copies of these would have h&d to be prepared before dissemi- 
nation could be made. . ^ 

^nator Ferguson. Yes, and it is about one-third of a page, isn’t it? 

Captain Kramer. The length of the message, yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now what you told me about is done by the 
translator or the dec^pter? 

Captain Kramer. This thing could have been done, I think, by a 
translator. I am unfamiliar with how much Japanese text there was 
in that thing. Probably very little, except the mtroductory instruc- 
tions I referred to. 

Senator Ferguson. Now the first thing, the note, “In the forward- 
ing instructions to the radio station handling this part, appeared the 
plain Engli^ phrase Wery important,’ ” who put that in ? 
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Captain Kramer. I believe I inserted that note at [10716i\ 
the time it was written up. 

Senator Ferousok. Yes. So in English to the broadcasting station 
were the words “Very important,” isn’t that correct? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. So there you had the flag that you had the 14th 
part, because it said “#902 part 14 of 14” and “VERY IMPORTAJ^T”. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now when did that reach you? When is the 
first that you saw that in the rough on Sunday morning ? 

Captain Krasier. I am uncertain of the precise time. Probably 
ve^ shortly after I arrived at the oflSce. 

Senator Ferguson. At 7 : 30, or within the next half-hour ? 

Captain Kramer. I should say s o, ye s, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Was it in the rough then, and how 
loi^ did it take you to smooth it out ? 

Captain Kramer. I do not believe it took as much as a half hour, 
sir. 

Senator Ferguson. A half hour. So you would say sometime be- 
tween 8 : 00 and 8 : 30 on Sunday morning you had the 14th part? 

Captain Kramer. I believe that is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now will you tell us — ^you being the deliverer, 
as it were — ^why you did not awaken these [10717'\ people it 
there were any of them asleep and deliver this 14th part, to show them 
what they had all told you they were waiting for? Now why did not 
you get it to them at 8 : 30 ? 

Captain Kramer. As soon as this 14th part was typed up, which 
I believe was shortly after 8 : 00 o’clock, delivery was made to Captain 
McCollum along with the other 13 parts and the other traffic. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now, as I understand it then, about 
8 : 15 Captain McCollum had the full 14 parts message. 

Captain Kramer. I believe that is the case, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And that is the message that Secretary Hull 
has described in the Foreign Relations book, and Peace and War ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now can you tell me why it was not delivered 
immediately ? Why you did not deliver it ? It was your duty, as I 
understand it, to deliver these messages. 

Captain Kramer. It was my duty subject to modification by my 
two seniors, namely. Captain McCollum and Admiral WilKnson, to 
make deliveries on their instructions. Captain McCollum did not 
direct me to deliver that at once to the White House. I indicated, I 
believe, at that time other \_10718'\ mesages were coming in 
which I was in the process of preparing. I returned to my office to 
complete those other messages. 

I believe that a first delivery was made to Admiral Stark’s office by 
me about 9 : 30 of these supplementary messages, on my way initially 
to the White House and then to the State Department. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, I understand that you said you did 
not get to the White House with this 14th part until close to 10 : 00 
o’clock. 

Captain Kramer. I went there first before going to the State Depart- 
ment, sir ; and I arrived at the State Department on foot by 10 minutes 
of 10. 
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Senator Ferguson. And you went from the White House across the 
street to the State Department ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. So you would say you delivered it to the White 
House at what time ? 

Captain Kramer. I should say it was between twenty and a quarter 
of 10. 

Senator Ferguson. Twenty and a quarter of 10. But McCollum 
had it, and you had it by 8 : 15 that morning, is that right? 

Captain Kramer. That is my recollection now ; yes, sir. 

f 1 (/ 719 '\ Senator Ferguson. Now do vou know why McCollum 
held this 14th part message from 8 : 15 until 9 : 30, because that would 
be about the time you left the Navy Department to go to the White 
House ? 

Captain Kramer. I do not know ; no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Has it ever been explained to you ? 

Captain Kramer. The subject has been brought up for the first 
time now. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. This is the first time you heard about it? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now the only message that you had then, when 
you went over there at 9 : 30, 20 mmutes to 10, or a quarter to 10, was 
this 14th part? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir ; that is not the only message. 

Senator Ferguson. All right, tell me what other messages you had. 

Captain Kramer. I have not made a study of this traffic to see pre- 
cisely what other ones there were. 

Senator Ferguson. . Apparently I am not going to finish with you 
tonight and therefore you will have over the night to think about it. 

Captain Kramer. There are three or four others, however, in this 
series, Japanese series 902 through 910. 

[Ich^ZO] The Chairman. Without objection, we will recess until 
10 o’clock in the morning. 

(Whereupon, at 5 p. m., February 7, 1946. the committee recessed 
until 10 a. m. of the following day, iFriday, February 8, 1946.) 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1946 

Congress of the United States, 

Joint Committee on the Investigation 

OF THE Pearl Harbor Attack, 

"Washington^ D. C. 

The joint committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in 
the Caucus Room ( room 318), Senate Office Building, Senator Alben W. 
Barkley (chairman), presiding. 

Present: Senators Barkley (chairman), George, Lucas, Brewster, 
and Ferguson and Representatives Cooper (vice chairman), Clark, 
Murphy, Gearhart, ana Keefe. 

Also present: Seth W. Richardson, general counsel; Samuel H. 
Kaufman, associate general counsel ; John E. Hasten, Edward P. Mor- 
gan, and Logan J. Lane, of counsel, for the joint committee. 

[J!07££] The Chairjian. The committee will be in order. 

Senator Ferguson, I believe you were examining the witness. 

Mr. Hasten. Mr. Chairman, we have something for the record. 

The Chairman. Counsel, I believe, have something to put in the 
record. 

Mr. Hasten. Mr. Chairman, during Mr. Murphy’s examination of 
Captain Safford, he r^uested Captain Safford to produce the corre- 
spondent with Captain G. W. Welker. 

Captain Safford has delivered to us the following letter, dated 
January 15, 1946, which was written to him by Captain Welker. With 
your permission I would like to read it into the record. 

The Chairman. Yes, sir; go ahead. 

Mr. Hasten (reading) : 

15 Jan. 1946. 

Dbab Captain Saffobd: I was glad to receive your letter of 27 December. I 
was in Washington during the latter half of December, but never got near the 
Navy Department. I’m sorry that I never received your letter of last fall. I 
missed a full month’s mail from home and think it was destroyed in the Okinawa 
Uphoon of late September. Your letter must have [ 10723 ] been in that. 

I recalled having heard of the “winds message’’ when I saw it mentioned 
in the papers, but I never did know anytliing of it at first hand. Kramer evi- 
dently had other sources of information and contact than 20-€iX, for no order 
ever went out to stations controlled by us to listen for that, insofar as I know. 
No information of that kind ever came through my office to Kramer. Of course 
I know nothing of the stations that were watching for it. how the orders went 
out to them, or how the infoimation came back. Nor do I know what the FCC 
was doing at the time or was supposed to be doing. Neither do I know when 
it came In or what was done with it in or by 20-Q. 

I’m sorry that I can’t be of help in this. I believe if you will get in touch 
with Daniels, yon will find his noemory the same as mine, 1. e., that that was 
part of a lot of stuff going on in 20-GY that QX was never in on at alL 

When I get up to Washington again I will look you up. It will be good to 
see yon again. 

Sincerely yours. 


7P71 —pt. 


■7 


Gcobok W. Wclkeb. 
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Senator Ferguson. Who is he? 

Mr. Hasten. Captain Welker, as I understand it, was [ 1072 ^'] 
under Captain Safford in Captain Safford’s section. 

Senator Ferguson. What was the other name mentioned at the 
end ? Danford ? 

The Chairman. Daniels. 

Mr. Hasten. Daniels. I do not know who he is. 

Senator Ferguson. You do not know who he is? 

Mr. Hasten. No. 

We have three other memoranda regarding the watches maintained 
in the War and Navy Departments on December 6 and 7, 1941. The 
6rst is a memorandum dated January 14, 1946, from Lt. Harmon Dun- 
combe, addressed to Mr. Richardson, and is as follows : 

Reference is made to Mr. Mitchell’s memorandum of 31 December 1945 for- 
warding Senator Ferguson’s request for any records showing who was in charge 
of the oflBces of the Chief of Staff and of General Gerow on the night of 8 
December 1941. 

General Gerow indicated to the committee that as of 6 December 1941 War Plans 
Division had an arrangement whereby a duty officer was designated for the 24- 
hour period and, though not required to remain at the office throughout the night, 
was required to stay within calling distance of a telephone (Tr. 4320-1). The 
Office of the Secretary [i0725] General Staff maintained a similar duty 
officer arrangement for the Chief of Staff. A thorough search has been made 
for the duty rosters of War Plans Division and of the Office of the Secretary 
General Staff for the period including 6-7 December 1941. Those rosters have 
not heen located and apparently it was not the practice to preserve such rosters. 

We also have a memorandum dated 31 January 1946 from Lt 
Comdr. John Ford Baecher, which reads as follows : 

1. With reference to the request made on 21 January 1946 by Senator Fergu- 
son for further information as to the working hours in Admiral Turner’s office, 
the following information is submitted. 

2. There is no record of the actual working hours which prevailed In Admiral 
Turner’s office (War Plans Division) on 6-7 December 1941, outside of the 
regular Navy Department working hours which were as indicated on the 
enclosure. 

3. From the recollection of officers who were on duty in the War Plans 
Division at that time, there were officers who were present for duty until late 
Saturday afternoon, 6 December, and on Sunday morning, 7 December 1941. 
All available personnel reported for duty after [10726] news of the Pearl 
Harbor attack was received. 

John Fobd Baecheb, 
Lieutenant Commander, V8NR, 

The enclosure to this memorandum is a circular letter dated No- 
vember 10, 1941, from the Secretary of the Navy, Frank Knox, to 
Chiefs of Bureaus, Offices and Boards, Navy Department; Major 
General Commandant, Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps, and pre- 
scribed the hours of duty. 

With the committee’s permission, we will have that spread in the 
record at this point, but I will not read it. 

(The circular letter referred to follows:) 
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[I07F7] Address reply to 

The Secretary of the Navy 

and refer to initials 

and No. 

PS&M-l-NOL 

Natt Depastuent 
Washington 

CIRCULAR LETTXB 


From : Secretary of the Navy. 

To: Chiefs of Bureaus, Offices and Boards, N\avy Department, Major General 
Commandant, Headquarters, U. S. Marini Corps. 

Subject : Hours of Duty. 

References : 

(a) Act of June 28, 1940 (Public No. 671~76th Congress). 

(b) Dept’s. cir. Itr. NN/P18-2 ( 410226), February 26, 1941. 

1. Effective November 24, 1941, the regular hours of duty of all employees 
of the Navy Department and Headquarters, U. S. Marine Coi^s, except employees 
of the Professional and Subprofessional Services and blueprinters, photostat and 
rotaprint operations, inspectors and supervisory planners and estimators of the 
Clerical, Administrative and Fiscal Service, shall be as follows : 

[70728] First Shift ^ 

Monday to Friday, inclusive From 8 a. m. to 4 : 30 p. m. 

Saturday From 8 a. m. to 12 m. 

Second Shift 

Monday to Thursday, Inclusive From 4 : 15 p. m. to 12 p. m. 

Friday From 4 : 15 p. m. to 11 : 45 p. m. 

Saturday From 11 : 45 a. m. to 3 : 45 p. m. 

There shall be an intermission of one-half hour for luncheon on the above-men- 
tioned days, except on Saturdays, for each shift 

2. Where regular routine requires the staggering of work hours, the hours 
of duty for employees shall be adjusted as necessary. 

3. Where second shifts are deemed necessary and directed by Chiefs of Bureaus, 
Officers and Boards and Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps, as the case may be, 
the schedule of working hours for the second shift provides a fifteen-minute 
overlap in order that the incoming shift may have contact with the outgoing shift 
for the purpose of receiving any Instructions which may be necessary in preserv- 
ing the continuity of the work being prosecuted. 

4. Reference (b) is amended accordingly. 

Frank Knox. 


Mr. Masten. Finally we have a memorandum dated 30 
January 1946, from Lt. Comdr. John Ford Baecher to Mr. Richard- 
son which reads as follows : 

In compliance with the request of Senator Ferguson on 21 January 1M6 for 
the names of the offlcers in charge of the office of Naval Intelligence on 6-7 Decem- 
ber 1941, the following information is submitted : 

Offlcers in Charge of Watch. ONI Duty Offlcers 

Lieutenant (now Commander) Paul L. Hopper, USNR (798S6), from 2000 on 
6 December to 1400 7 December 1941. 

Lieutenant Commander (now Commander) Brockholst Livingston, USNB, 
(60646) from 1400 on 7 December to 0800 on 8 December 1941. 
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Special Watch in the Far Eastern Section of ONI 

Lieutenant Commander (now Captain) Ethelbert Watts, USN, (58753) from 
1200 on 6 December to 0800 on 7 December 1941. 

Commander (now Captain) Arthur H. McCollum, USN, (57106) from 0600 on 
7 December 1941 to 0600 on 8 December 1941. 

Mr. Masten. That is all we have. 


TESTIMONT OF CAPT. ALWIN D. EBAMEB, UNITEl) STATES NAVY 

(Besumed) 


Senator Ferguson. Captain Kramer, do you have anything you 
want to add to the record this morning before we start, \10790\ 
other than to answer the two questions that you were to look up ? 

Captain Kramer. I have a number of statements or comments that 
I should like to make at this time; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Would you proceed then, with those? 

Captain Kramer. My first statement is as follows : 

Mr. Chairman, I have always been an admirer of Mr. Fulton Lewis, 
Jr., and in past years have frequently listened to his news broadcasts. 

I have always considered him an objective, unbiased, and accurate 
reporter and commentator.. 

Last night I had occasion to listen to Mr. Lewis’ broadcast, one of 
the very few opportunities I have had to do so since returning to 
Washington several weeks ago from sick leave in Miami, because of 
the fact that I had no personal radio with me here in Washington. 

In the course of reporting the Pearl Harbor hearings of yesterday, 
Mr. Lewis allied the terms “irate,” “antagonistic,” and “reluctant” 
to testimony I gave. 

It may well be that he is accurate in this regard, inasmuch as I left 
this witness chair at 5 p. m. yesterday afternoon, after testifying for 
approximately 6 hours, with a slight headache, undoubtedly due to the 
fact that I am somewhat out of condition physically. 

\l(ft3!\ Mr. Chairman, my effort has been to be as objective and 
cooperative with this committee as I possibly could. In pursuance of 
this purpose I have been as truthful as I could. I have endeavored to 
be as precise as possible in distinguishing between what I know to be 
true, what I don’t positively know but believe to be true, as well as what 
I don’t know and what I merely surmise or presume. 

If I have created any impression of irrationalism, antagonism or 
reluctance, I feel I am under obligation to apologize to this committee 
and assure the members that my only intention in tone of voice or man- 
ner was emphasis on points I was making. I will endeavor to amend 
my tone ana manner during further inquiry. 

That is the end of my first statement. 

Senator Ferguson. Was that all you wanted to state? 

Captain Kramer. That is the end of my first statement. 

Senator Lucas. Will the Senator yield ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Senator Lucas. Captain, I heard that same broadcast last night. I 
want to say that in my opinion Fulton Lewis definitely misrepresented 
you in your testimony on yesterday. 

Captain Kramer. Thank you. Senator. 
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Mt second statement, which will be chiefly extemporaneous; is along 
the following lines : Yesterday afternoon in reply \107SZ\ to a 
question from Mr. Murphy I made the following answer, which I 
will <]uote from the record which has only been made available to me 
within the last few minutes. I stated : 

It was not until Mr. Keefe, I believe, explained to me that it was bis secretary, 
or someone from his office, that had come out the day before, that I first had any 
doe as to who my prevlons day's visitor was. 

After the close of the hearinir yesterday afternoon mv wife indicated 
to me that she thought I was In error in attributing to Mr. Keefe my 
information as to the identity of the visitor I had at the Naval Hos- 
pital the d^ prior to our conversations with Mr. Keefe and Mr. 
Gearhart. She further stated as her recollection that she made that 
remark to me a few minutes before the arrival of Mr. Keefe and Mr. 
Gearhart in Dr. Duncan’s office where we were waiting and that the 
tenor of her remarks had been that the previous afternoon’s visitor 
very likely was someone from Mr. Keefe’s office which was reported in 
that effect in the press that morning. 

Mr. Keefe, it is my belief it is almost exactly 3 months since that 
episode. At no occasion after leaving Washin^on a few days after 
that episode has that thing been discussed by me or recalled in any 
manner to my memory. If 1 have attributed, as I unquestionably have, 
erroneously [10733'\ to you statements to that effect, I wish to 
apologize to you and request the Chair that my testimony of yesterday 
be amended in that respect. 

Mr. Keefe. Mr. Chairman. I don’t understand vou are making 
any apology to me. Captain Kramer, are you ? Did I so understand, 
you are addressing your remarks to me? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, I was not impressed by that statement as calling 
for an apolo^. 

Captain J^amer. Thank you, sir. 

The Chairman. The testimony will go in as of yesterday and as 
of today. 

Mr. Keefe. I think when I get to examining you myself, if I ever 
do, I think we can very easily clear that matter up, and quite a few 
other things. 

Captain Kramer. I am sure we could, sir. 

My third comment is an item that occurred to me last night during 
a study of certain files in the Navy Department in compliance with a 
request of Senator Ferguson. It concerns the question of this blank 
file number 7001. 

I have previously outlined in my testimony four reasons why there 
should be such a blank file number. Without going into detail I should 
briefly cover them by mentioning that it might have been : 

[1^3^'] (1) A duplication of a previous translation; 

(2) A part of a multipart message given a new file number by 
mistake, and later canceled when given the file number of the fir^ 
part of the multipart message ; 

(3^ That it might have Been a mechanical slip or personnel error 
in shifting the numbering machine; and. 
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(4) That it might have been the cancellation of an Army translation. 
The fifth possibility is this: We had a number of categories of 
translations which we filed. One category was the JD file, many trans- 
lations of which appear in Exhibit 1, Exhibit 2, and in various parts 
of the record. 

In addition to this JD file, which meant Japanese diplomatic file, 
there were five or six other files referring to Japan. They were JM, 
meaning Japanese military traffic; JN, meaning Japanese naval traf- 
fic; JO, meaning Japanese official traffic, other than the three above 
categories; JP, Japanese personal traffic, meaning private communi- 
cations of various kinds; JQ, meaning Japanese commercial traffic; 
and JZ, meaning traffic whose classification could not clearly be 
determined. 

In the clerical process of numbering this traffic in my section, the 
stack of papers sometimes was as muwi as a foot high, referring by 
tliat remark to the fact that there \107S6'\ were 14 pieces of 
paper to be given the same number of each translation. There is a 
possibility, it occurs to me, and occurred to me last night, that there 
were a number of incidents of this kind previously, that a translation 
was erroneously grouped in the JD file, given a number and only 
after numbering the whole stack was in discovered that it should have 
been in another category. 

If this happens to be the case in the instance of File No. JD-7001, 
there is a possibility that such translation might appear in another 
category file of the Navy Department with the JD file number crossed 
out and another category file number now appearing on it. 

If the committee so desires, a search for this possibility might be 
instituted, although it may already have been made since I have no 
knowledge whatsoever of what searches have been made in this con- 
nection. If such a new search is unsuccessful, however, there is not 
the slightest question in my mind that one or another of the four 
previous reasons I have given account for this canceled file number. 

I have two additional brief comments, one concerning a question by 
Senator Ferguson on the interpretation or construction to be placed 
on a dispatch from Tokyo to London concerning evacuation of per- 
sonnel. It occurred to me last night while I was making the studies 
I referred to that in [10736'] the course of my duty in the 
Pacific during the war and in interrogation of prisoners and study of 
captured documents, both originals and translations thereof, we were 
fortunate from the intelligence point of view on Saipan to capture 
a Japanese chief petty officer who had been a secretary of what corre- 
^onds to our Joint Qiiefs of Staff in Japan in the months preceding 
Pearl Harbor. 

This chief yeoman gave us much valuable information concerning 
the events leading up to Pearl Harbor. The impression I gained 
from reading the interrogations of this prisoner were that the Jap- 
anese military had an extremely tight rein on all events controlled 
by the Japanese Government, including control of anything the diplo- 
mats did or might send out from Tol^o which might, by any possi- 
bility, compromise or even disclose to the officials in the Foreign 
Office or other high Japanese officials not directly concerned anything 
concerning their contemplated surprise of the United States Fleet 
in their attack on Pearl Harbor. 
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I mention this simply in connection, as I have stated, with the con- 
struction or interpretation to be placed on that directive to London. 

My last comment concerns Mr. Gearhart’s questions regarding four 
dispatches sent out by Naval Operations to the Western Pacific which 
refreshed my memory concerning the [^ 10737 ^ date of the 
winds message. I would like to comment in that connection that there 
is at least the implication in Mr. Gearhart’s question that something 
in this connection had been pointed out to me. I rather categorically, 
I believe, denied that implication. 

I would like to state further that these dispatches were made avail- 
able to me last fall — not only these, but records of prior inquiries into 
the Pearl Harbor affair and many other documents — but I never 
undertook a study of them until about 2 weeks ago. Attention was 
again directed to these four dispatches by Captain Safford’s state- 
ment of about a week ago. 

Last Saturday while Captain Safford was still on the stand I did 
not come to this hearing but took time out to go to the Navy Building 
where these Japanese diplomatic files were held in order to make a 
study of them for the first time since 1941. It was while studying 
the nles that I first recalled the episode in Admiral Noyes office con- 
cerning the drafting of these dispatches. That is in essence pri- 
marily the basis for the refreshing of mv memory. 

The last thing that I should like to bring up now is two pieces of 
paper I have before me summarking the study I undertook last night, 
which was fairly exhaustive, in connection with the question that 
Senator Ferguson asked me [ 10738 ^ at the close of the hear- 
ing yesterday afternoon. I believe I can answer his question now 
with some exactitude. 

I would like to state, however, that giving this information verbally 
will undoubtedly appear rather complicated. I have, a few minutes 
ago, suggested to counsel that it might be better, more readily assimi- 
lated, if a smooth copy of this study were prepared and possioly made 
an exliibit in this hearing.^ 

Senator Ferguson. My only reason for wanting it now is that I 
would like to ask you some questions on this. 

Captain Kramer. I can read this thing; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you can later file it as a clear copy. 

The Vice Chairman. Without objection. Captain, you may pro- 
ceed with it as you have it and later prepare a smooth copy and sub- 
mit it to counsel for inclusion as an exhibit. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Yesterday afternoon when being questioned concerning this so- 
called pilot message I made the statement that I believed that the pilot 
message had arrived sometime late Saturday afternoon, 6 December 
1941, or Saturday evening, and that I believed it was distributed Sat- 
urday evening with the Japanese note and other papers. I find as a 
result of \ 10739 '] my study last night that tne pilot message 
was not disseminated, at least in the Navy, until Sunday morning sub- 
sequent to 10 o’clock, at the time when the so-called hidden word 
message and a number of other short messages, including the 1 o’clock 
message, were disseminated. 


’ The document appears in Hearings, Part 11, p. 5481. 
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The messages disseminated Saturday evening were 
JD File No. 7138, 39, 40, 41, 42, and 43, the last one being the Jap- 
anese note. 

Senator Ferguson. May I just ask the reporter 

Captain Kramer. These messages, with the exception of two, ap- 
pear in exhibit 1, on the following pages. 

Senator Ferguson. May I just have the reporter read me the last 
answer? I missed one of those numbers. 

(The answer was read by the reporter.) 

Senator Ferguson. The Japanese note! 

Captain Kramer. The 14-pai‘t note. 

The Vice Chairman. Pardon me there. That was the first 13 
parts. 

Captain Krvmer. The first 13 parts. 

The Vice Chairman. Of the 14-part note. 

Captain Kramer. Of the 14-part note, that is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, that was what was distributed on Satur- 
day evening? 

Captain ICramer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, will you give us the pages of Exhibit 1 
that they are at ? 

Captain Kramer. The first one, 7138, does not appear in Exhibit 1. 
I do not know whether it appears elsewhere in this 
record or not. The subject is a dispatch from Berlin to Tokyo con- 
cerning an interview with Herr Ribbentrop. 7139 appears on page 235 
of exhibit 1. 

Senator Ferguson. Page 235 ; just a moment. That is the long dis- 
patch from Washington to Tokyo? 

Captain Bjiamer. Concerning an interview on 6 December. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Captain Kramer. 7140 appears on page 234 of Exhibit 1. 

Senator Ferguson. Which one of those messages? “In case of 
evacuation the members of our Embassy”? 

Captain Kra mer. It is Tokyo to Washington, serial No. 896. 

Senator Ferguson. Oh, yes, the one at the bottom of the page. 

Captain Kramer. Concerning Terasaki going out of this country. 

Senator Ferguson. And Ando ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. They were to go out the next couple of days? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. All right. 

Captain Kramer. 7141 does not ^pear in Exhibit 1 but its subject 
is a dispatch from Washin^on to Tokyo dated 5 De- 

cember 1941 to the effect that Ambassador Nomura wanted to keep 
Terasaki for the moment because of work in hand. 7142 appears on 
page 237 of Exhibit 1. 

Senator Ferguson. What one of those messages? 

Captain Kramer. It is Tokyo to Washington, serial 897, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. It is the one at the bottom of tlie page. 
[Reading :] 

What I meant in paragraph 2 of my #867 was that of the two sets of “B” code 
machines with which your office is equipped, you are te burn one set and for the 
time being to continue the use of the other. 
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Captain Kbamiib . Exactly, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Captain KwAitfUB. 7143 is the Japanese first thirteen parts of the 
Japanese note. 

oenator Ferguson. Yes. Now, that was the Saturday night de- 
liveries ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, does that complete the statemait you 
desired to make before examination is resumed, Captain ? 

Captain Kramer. The Senator, I understood, desired to determine 
what was delivered when on Sunday morning. I am 
coming to that now. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. The first delivery, take Sunday morning 
first. 

Captain Kramer. I find as a result of my study last night that I 
have Deen under a slightly erroneous impression during the past four 
years as to precisely what was delivered when on Sunday morning. 
I will further elucidate that now. 

Prior to the deliveries made by me commencing about 10 *.30 Sunday 
morning the only additional material disseminated earlier that Sun- 
day morning, that is, additional to the material of the previous eve- 
ning, was the fourteenth part Japanese note. 

(m Sunday morning at 10: 30 the following file munbers were de- 
livered: 71 41 — - 

Senator Ferguson. 7144; and where do we find that in Exhibit 11 

Captain Kramer. I will give all those in a moment, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right, thank you. 

Captain Kramer. Through 7151, inclusive. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you tell us where 7144 is in exhibit 1 1 

Captain Kramer. It is on page 245 of Exhibit 1, the one concerning 
a typist in the Japanese embassy. 

Senator Ferguson. That is the typist, all right. 

[107J^'\ Captain Kramer. 7145 is on page 248 of Exhibit 1, 
Tokyo to Washington, serial 907. 

Senator Ferguson. That is the top of the page; that is the one 
o’clock message? 

Captain K^mer. Yes, sir. 

^nator Ferguson. Yes. 

Captain Kr<\m£R. 7146 is on page 248 also. 

Senator Ferguson. Is that the next message? 

Captain Kramer. That is Tokyo serial 908. 

Senator Ferguson. That is “Thank you to the two Ambassadors”? 

Captain Kramer. To the two Ambassadors, yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Captain Kramer. 7147 is on page 249 of Exhibit 1. 

Senator Ferguson. Which one is that? 

Captain ICramer. That is the one, namely, Tokyo serial 910, con- 
cemii^ the final destruction of cryptographic and other classified 
material. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Captain KRAMxat. 7148 is the so-called hidden word message ap- 
pearing on page 251. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 
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Captain Kraker. 7149 is the so-called pilot message appearing 
on page 238 of Exhibit 1. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Captain Kramer. 7150 does not appear in Exhibit 1 or elsewhere 
in this testimony so far as I am aware. 

Senator Ferguson. Have you seen it ? 

Captain Kramer. The subject of it is a very short dispatch Tokyo 
to Washington, serial 905, concerning U. P. and A. P. reports re- 
garding a message from Mr. Roosevelt to the Japanese Emperor. 
Senator Ferguson. What do^ it say about it? 

Captain Kramer. It makes inquiries as to its subject and when 
it was sent. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. How about 7151 ? 

Captain Kramer. That one is on page 248, Tokyo serial 909, sub- 

{ *ect, “Thanks to the commercial attam6 and members of the em- 
)assy staff.” 

Senator Ferguson. I thought you gave us that one before under 46? 
Captain Kramer. That was “thanks to the two Ambassadore.” 
Senator Ferguson. Oh, I see, yes. 

Captain Kramer. Those were the dispatches delivered at 10 : 30 
on Sunday morning, sir. I would like to point out, sir, additional 
material I have on this paper and refer also to previous testimony 
I have ^ven concerning the chronological arrangement of these dis- 
patches; 

[lOTIfi'] File No. 7138 through 7143, inclusive, are chronologi- 
cally dated 3 December, 5 December, 5 December, 5 December, 6 De- 
cember, 6 December. 

The group 7144 through 7151 are chronologically dated 6 December, 
7 December, 7 December, 7 December, 7 December, and then 6 Decem- 
ber, 6 December, 7 December. 

Those last three which commenced with the pilot message and end 
with the “thanks to the commercial attache” I now recall specifically 
for the first time. The first five of these, up to the hidden word mes- 
sage, but not including the hidden word message — must amend that. 
The first four of these were in folders which I was about to leave 


the office to distribute when the hidden word message came in. At about 
the same time, to my present recollection, the three messages 7149 
through 7151 wre delivered to my office by Army. Since, m order 
to insert the hidden word message which I was dictating to my chief 
yeoman into the folders I was ^out to disseminate, the folders had 
to be broken apart, I directed at that time that the three newly ar- 
riving messages from Army also be inserted in those foldem. That is 
the reason for the slight discrepancy in the chronological arrange- 
ment of all these dispatches in this folder, which was our invariable 
practice. 

I hope that answers your question, sir. 

[107Ji.7^ Senator Ferguson. It answers it but I don’t know as 
it makes it any clearer. 

Captain Kramer. I realize that that pilot message apparently com- 
plicates previous testimony given here but. nevertheless, that is my 
present conviction on the time that that pilot message was delivered 
oased on my refreshing of memory of last night. 

Senator Ferguson. 1 don’t want the answer that I made that I said 
it doesn’t make it any clearer to indicate that I am commenting on 
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the evidence at all, but now I do want to get something about this 
pilot messa^. 

If you did not know what this pilot message was until 10 : 30 in the 
morning on Sunday morning how did you know there was going to be a 
fourteenth part? 

Captain KRAungB . Because, sir, when the first part of this 14-part 
message was broken down after decryption of the first few lines there 
apMars, as there appeared in every Japanese dispatch, an indication 
of how many parts were in that dispatch and which part that was. 
My recollection is that the first part broken down was the eighth part 
of a 14-part message. The time when that occurred, to my best recol- 
lection, was about 3 p. m. Saturday afternoon. That made it imme- 
diately apparent that 14 parts were due to come in. 

[107^8] Senator Ferguson. How did you know without the 
pilot message that you were going to get an answer to the 26th note 
and that is what you were all standing by for and working on ? 

Captain Ejsamer. I did not, at least, know positively but certainly 
at the time and now presumed from the context of the parts we were 
breaking down that that must be the reply to Mr. Hull’s note of 26 
November. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, do you know whether message 900 came 
in on the same teletype as 901, the pilot message ? 

Captain Keakeb. I have no record of Tokyo serial 900 in the study 
I made last night, sir. I might add that 

Senator Ferguson. Were you in the Navy Department — ^pardon me, 
I don’t want to cut you off. 

Captain Kramer. And I believe Tokyo serials 903 and 906 do not 
appear as a part of this record. My recollection of a phone call made 
last night is that we have 906 but never intercepted or received 903. 

^nator Ferguson. That was not my question. Did you work in 
the Navy Department last night? 

Captain Kramer. I did, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. With whom did you work? 

Captain Kramer. Commander Boone, the custodian of the file I 
referred to. 

Senator Ferguson. And it was^ then that you made up the 
[1070] information that you gave us that morning? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now I will ask you what time 901 
came in and what message was on the same teletype ? 

Captain Kramer. I have no ^owledge concerning that, sir; since 
I had no direct contact at any time with the incoming teletype traffic 
except on the rare occasions when I examined it, chiefly during the 
period of ten days preceding Pearl Harbor, examining plain language 
traffic. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now, what is in that file specifically 
to show that you did not get 901, which is the pilot message, until after 
10 or 10: 30 on Sunday morning? What was there in the file? 

Captain Kramer. I am speaking. Senator, in my comments from 
this study only of the time it was received in the Navy Department. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. What is in the file of the Navy De- 
partment to show what time 901, the pilot message, was received in 
the Navy? 
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Captain Krahes. We used no time stamp in my section of the Navy 
Department, sir, at any time. However, every time a delivery was 
made by me, and they were frequent, between Saturday noon and 
Sunday noon, all messages on hand completely translated, either by 
Navy or Army, were disseminated \^10760'\ at once. 

Senator Ferguson. That did not answer my question at all. 

Captain Kramer. I am sorry, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. I* asked you what there was in the Navy De- 
partment to show the time of the delivery, or the receipt of 901, the 
pilot message, in the Navy Department? 

Captain Kramer. 1 thought I was answering your question directly 
in my previous comments. I should like to further elucidate by ex- 
tending my answer. 

Senator Ferguson. Don’t elucidate. Just answer that question and 
then we will let you elucidate. 

Captain Kramer. If that pilot message had been in my section when 
I left the office at 9 : 30 I would very definitely have made delivery at 
that time. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now, what 

Captain Kramer. It was not in my office at that time, namely, 9 : 30, 
I am thoroughly convinced now, but arrived not during the intervening 
period between the time I left my office and returned to my office, but at 
about the time I was leaving my office for the second time. If it had 
been in my office when the fwders were first made up for my departure 
on my second trip it would have been included chronolomcally with 
the group file Nos. 7144 through 7148 in num- [1076i\ hering 
that grdup of messages. 

Senator Ferguson. What is in your office now to show when the pilot 
message was received? Now, watch the question. I want to mow 
what I can k)ok at in your office in the Navy Department to show what 
time 901j the pilot message, was received? 

Captain Kramer. You can look at nothing which will positively 
indicate when the pilot message was received that I am aware of, sir ; 
except the file which I studied last night, which I am attempting to 
interpret to you, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now, I want that file brought here 
that we may see how you made that study. Have you got the me here ? 

Captain Kramer. I do not have it, sir. I understood that Com- 
mander Boone would be here this morning with it. I am not familiar 
with whether he is here or not. 

Senator Ferguson. Will counsel get in touch with Commander 
Boone so that we can get this file? ‘ 

Now, what was there in that file ? Tell me from your memory what 
was in that file to show that the pilot message was not translatea prior 
to your delivery at 9 o’clock Saturday evening? 

Captain Kramer. There is nothing whatsoever in the file. Senator, 
to show definitely one way or another that point. [10762'\ I am 
only trying to indicate that that point is my present recollection and 
conviction as the result of studying that group of messages. 

Senator Ferguson. But yesterday you had no doubt in your mind 
that the pilot message was with the 13 parts because you described it 
and you discussed it with these various men. 


' See Hearings, Part 8, p. 8800. 
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Captain Kramer. I am sorry, sir ; if I created that impression. I 
believe the first time, or the first few minutes that question was pro- 
pounded to me I was rather doubtful and so expressed myself, as to 
the time the pilot menage was received in the Navy Department. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, will you 1^ able to get in this Navy iMe 
teletype serial Nos. 347 and 348, the initial “S” before it, Tokyo serial 
900 and 901. and see whether or not these two messages, one of them 
being the pilot message, came in on the same teletype and were logged 
by Davis on the third and fourth messages on his watch ? 

Captain Kramer. I will undertake that, sir. I have previously indi- 
cated, I believe, that I had no direct connection with such teletype 
receipts, however, so I have no first-hand knowledge concerning the 
technicalities of that matter. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. And that that message was 
[ 10763 '\ received in the Navy Department about 8 o’clo^ local 

time on the 6th day of December 1941 and whether it was not sent to 
the Army and whether it was not decoded by them and delivered on 
Saturday afternoon. 

^General Miles” — this is on page 3590. 

The Vice Chairman. Of what. Senator? 

Senator Ferguson. Of our record. General Miles says, “Senator” — 
I had better go back and read something. I am examining; the 
Senator from Michigan is examining Miles. [Reading :] 

Senator F’siousoir. I am trying to get an answer to this questlmi: If your 
department was alerted as yon expected Hawaii to be alerted Jby the same message, 
how do you account personally for the pilot message not being delivered to Gen- 
eral Marshall, the Chief of Staff, who was the only man under his testimony 
that could act, he or the President or the Secretary of War, as 1 understand 
his testimony? Now, how .do you account for that pilot message that came 
in separately, not part of the fourteen parts, that that was not delivered on 
the day it was translated? 

Miles says: 

Senator, my answer is, first, that I bad every reason to believe that General 
Uarsball did receive the [10764] locked poudi which contained this mes- 
sage. I heard this testimony this morning. I think he is mistaken in saying 
that be did not receive that message on the afternoon of the 6th. 

Captain £jt.iMER. I cannot presume to state anythiim regarding the 
Army dissemination of that pilot message. Senator. I was comment- 
ing only concerning my dissemination of that pilot message in the 
Navy Department and to the White House. 

Senator Ferguson. Then, as I understand it, you haven’t any idea, 
the way you testify this morning, that this pilot message which is 
numbered prior ana received at some time early on the morning of the 
6th you had no knowledge of that before you had the thirteen parts 
and even the fourteenth part ? 

Captain Kilamer. That is my present conviction. That was my 
conviction at the time I first commented on that point, sir, that at 
the time we were getting the first parts of that Japanese note we still 
had no knowledge of a Japanese note coming to us. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, let us take 901 from the information that 
we get. 

Filed by the Japanese 8:56 P. M. on the 6th, T(^o time: Washington time 
6:56 A. M., December the 6th. 
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\l(lf765'\ That is Saturday morning, 6 : 56. 

Intercepted In Japanese code by Navy Station S (Balnbrldge Island, Washing- 
ton ) at 7 : 15 to 7 : 20 A. M., December the 8th. 

Teletyped in Japanese code to Navy (N & A) — 

blank time. 

Teletype sheet containing Japanese code received by Army SIS from Navy (A) 
l2 : 05 P. M. December the 6th. 

Decoded, translated and typed at Army SIS (A) on the 6th of December. 

Now, that is bofere midnight ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, how do you account for this important 
pilot message not getting to the Navy before 10: 30 on Sunday morn- 
ing and after the fourteenth part was translated by you? 

Captain EIramer. Senator, in my reading a few minutes ago from 
this study of mine I indicated that as a result of a refreshed memory 
from the study last night that the only additional material dissemi- 
nated in my first trips on Sunday morning was the fourteenth part of 
the note from Japan which I finished translating about 8 o’clock Sun- 
day morning. 

It is apparent to me now that no deliveries of translations was made 
to my section by Army until my return from the 
State Department after my 10 o’clock appointment there. Six — 
rather, seven of the translations appearing under these file numbers 
7144 through 7151 are Army translations. The only translation in 
that block is one Navy translation, the so-called hidden word message. 
If any Army translations had been delivered to my section prior to 
my return from Mr. Hull’s office or, rather, perhaps prior to my de- 

{ larture for Mr. Hull’s office 1 would most definitely have made de- 
ivery at that time. 

Senator Ferguson. Now I will come back to this question: What is 
there in the file that the committee can look at. This has been fur- 
nished to us by the services, this information that I told you about, 
12 : 05 on December the 6th, “Decoded, translated and typed at Army 
SIS on December the 6th.” Now, what is there in the Navy file that 
this committee can look at to show that this message did not get to 
you until 10 : 30, which was after the time you had already delivered 
the fourteenth part message? I want to rniow what is there in the 
file that we can look at? 

Captain Kramer. Nothing, sir, except what I have already outlined. 
Senator Ferguson. What is it? Now, tell us, what can we look at? 
Captain Kramer. The file itself. Senator. 

\^lCf767'\ Senator Ferguson. What is in there that will show us 
this that you are telling us, that it did not get to you on the sixth ? 

Captain Kramer. Nothing more than the translations themselves 
bearing the various file numbers. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Is the man here with that file now ? 
Commander Baecher. You mean 901, Senator? 

Senator Ferguson. 901. It shows what he examined last night in 
the Navy. There is the difficulty we find here, that the Navy — ^they 
can examine things down in the Navy and this committee cannot re- 
ceive them here so that we know what these men are talking about. 

Commander Baecher. Senator, the man has brought the file up 
here. He is in the phone booth now. We can find out whether it is 
that one or not. 
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Senator Ferguson. See if it is that particular one. I want to know 
what the witness saw in the Navy Department last night. You saw 
a file? 

Captain Kramer. A file; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And I want that file brought into the committee 
room, and then we can find out what you saw instead of you just tell- 
ing us. 

Mr. Kichardson. Well, now, Mr. Chairman, there was no 
reference to this file up until 4 or 5 minutes ago ; we have 
never seen it. We are not clairvoyants, and I don’t think the Navy 
Department is either. It seems to me that if the Senator wants it, 
and I think he is entitled to it, and I would like to see it myself, that 
we should possess ourselves in patience until the Navy can get it here. 
I rather gathered from the Senator’s remarks that he was criticizing 
the Navy in some respect. 

Senator Ferguson. No. 

Mr. Richardson. Of course, as far as we are concerned, we don’t 


care* -51 • 

Senator Ferguson. But if a man goes in and examines a file in the 
evening and comes up here and testifies about it in the mormng — and, 
as I understand, there is some conflict between what he said yesterday 
and now — it would be well for the committee to see what is in the file 
to ascertain what he saw last night to change his opinion this morning. 

Mr. Richardson. Well, I agree entirely, and 7001 

Senator Ferguson. 7001 is what is necessary. 

Mr. Richardson. 7001 is here for examination and has been here 
for a couple of days now. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, the other one is number what? 

[107o9'\ Senator Ferguson. I don’t know the number. He did 

not state a number. n 

Captain Tr »ATvnr.R, There is simply one file involved, Mr. Counsellor. 
Mr. Richardson. Well, we will have that here very, very shortly 


for you. Senator. . 

SenatorFERGUSoN. I asked earlier this mormng for message 900. 
I will pass that part for the time being. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes: I will yield. 

Mr. Murphy. At one time before Admiral Hewitt there were as 
many as three witnesses present. Why wouldn’t it be a good idea to 
have the Army, or whoever prepared exhibit 41, present so that we 
would have the Army witness on those times and the Navy witness 

and then get the whole picture cleared up? 

The Vice Chairman. Well, it looks like we do well enough if we 
proceed with one witness at a time. Go ahead, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. I won’t take any more time than I have to on 
this, but I would like to get it cleared up. It is a matter that ought 
to be at least clear on the record. 

Now, you appeared before the Navy court, did you i 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir; I did. .. >t 

Senator Ferguson. And they say in question No. 85; 


I show you exhibit 38 of exhibit 63 and ask you If you had this about the 0ft 
of December 1941 and, If so, at what time? This Is the dispatch informing the 
Japanese legation that a long dispatch will be transmitted shortly and setting 
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forth that a definite time would be given later as to the delivery of the long 
dispatch. 

A. I believe that that was received and delivered the evening of the 6th, along 
with the first thirteen parts. 

Q. Was that one of the dispatches that was referred to in your previous testi- 
mony as being some of the other material? 

A. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Now, that was back when you testified before the Navy Court of 
Inquiry. 

Captain Kbamkb . In that respect, Senator, it is obvious to me now 
that my memory was faulty after 2 years intervening since I had had 
contact with that material. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, Captain, there was a Commission ap- 
pointed by the President within a few days after Pearl Harbor, isn’t 
that true f 

Captain Kramer. If you refer to the Roberts Conunission; 
\^ 10761 '\ yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. That Presidential Commission was to 
make an in^iry , isn’t that correct ? 

Captain Kramer. I believe so ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And at that time I assume that you thought you 
would be called as a witness. 

Captain Kramer. I was uncertain about that point. The fact is, 
I never was called. 

Senator Ferguson. I realize you were not called but I am just try- 
ing to get at that time that at least you expected you would be called 
because you were one of the men who delivered messages. 

Captam Kramer. I was at no time under the impression that I was 
likely to be called, although there was the possibility I might be called. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, did you understand then that the Roberts 
Commission was not to investigate Washington^ that you would not 
be called because they were not going to investigate Washington* 

Captain Kramer. My only knowledge. Senator, of what took place 
before the Roberts hearing was and still is the result of a few conver- 
sations I had with Captain McCollum who was a witness and the 
report subsequently published concerning that hearing. 

Senator Ferguson. What I am trying to get at. Cap- 
tain, is when you knew that this Commission was meeting and that 
you were one of the interested parties, why you did not review in 
your own mind this situation and see whether or not anything had 
nappened in your office or in your deliveries that went wrong. Did 
you do that? 

Captain Kras^. Senator, at no time subsequent to the attack on 
Pearl Harbor did I attempt to refresh my memory in that respect 
until the arrival of Captain Safford’s first letter to me. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, here is the proposition: You had 
delivered the 14 parts ? 

Senator Ferguson. Thirteen and the fourteenth the next morning? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You knew that a message had been sent by 
General Marshall? 

Captain EIramer. I was not aware of that until after the Roberts 
hearings were finished, sir. 
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Senator Ferodson. You then did not go over this in your own mind 
in any way to know what you had delivered ? You were not concerned 
with it? 

Captain Krameb. I recollect no attempt to refresh my 
monory in that respect. My feeling now is that my memory would 
have been quite clear in the possibility I was called before this hearing. 

Senator Ferguson. You mean before the Roberts hearing? 

Captain Kramer. The Roberts hearing; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, I am going to just briefly, if I can, review 
whom you delivered the 13-part message to and these others that you 
say you delivered at the same time on Saturday evening. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you give McCollum a copy? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir ; 1 did not. I phoned him, however, about 
9 o’clock concerning the note. I would like to comment further 

Mr. Richardson. Just suppose you answer his questions, sir, and 
then later on do the commenting. 

Captain Kramer. Omit that comment. 

l^nator Ferguson. You did not give a copy to McCollum. You 
telephoned to him about it. Now, you next say that the next place 
of your delivery or telephone to anyone that you reached was the 
White House, the m^ room. 

Captain Kramer That is correct, sir. 

^nator Ferguson. You delivered a copy there and left a copy there ? 

^076Ji.'] Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. There isn’t any doubt now in your mind about 
that? 

Captain Kramer. None whatsoever and there never has been, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. You went out to Secretary I^ox, 
the next delivery ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Isn’t that correct? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you made a delivery at Secretary Knox of 
all this material and he read it all ? 

Captain Kramer Yes^ sir. 

I^nator Ferguson. Did you leave any copies of the 13 parts with 
Secretary Knox? 

Captain Kramer. I did not, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Then you went to Wilkinson’s home and you 
found there three men that were entitled to see this. Admiral Beardall, 
Admiral Wilkinson, and General Miles? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. They read all of this material, each of them? 

Captain Kram^. They did, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Ajid the comments were as you have said, 
[10766'\ isn’t that correct? 

Captain Kramer. In that tenor; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now, did you leave any copy with 
them? 

Captain Kramer I did not, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Then, as I understand it, you went home? 

Captain Kramer. I went to the Navy Department. 

7a716 — pt 9 8 
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Senator F^gtjson, You went to the Navy Department and you 
had in your possession then every one of the copies of the 13 parts, 
except tne one you left at the White House? 

Captain Ksaher. That is correct, sir, with the exception that by 
9 o’clock 7 copies of all this material, so far as Navy translations 
are concemedj had been or were delivered to the Army Signal In- 
telligence section. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. In other words, the Navy deliveries had 
all been made that you could make, and you had delivered them to 
the Army at 9 o’clock that night, all these messages? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And to whom were they delivered in the Army? 

Captain Krajier. I have no first-hand knowledge of that, 
sir. My presumption is that they were delivered to the 
same section of the Signal Intelligence that all this material was 
always delivered to. 

Senator Ferguson. And that would be to Colonel Bratton’s section? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. Colonel Bratton was in the Far East 
section, the head of the Far East section of Military Intelligence. All 
this material was delivered initially to the Army Signal Intelligence 
section, which then delivered to Colonel Bratton. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, the Army Intelligence. Now, as I under- 
stand it, you brought this file back, as far as the Navy copies were con- 
cerned, and put them in your safe ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did you telephone Ingersoll and — ^you 
know who I mean by Admiral Ingersoll ? 

Captain Kramer. I do, sir; and I did not telephone Admiral Inger- 
soll and I can recollect now no occasion during 1940 or 1941 that 
I did phone Admiral Ingersoll or attempt to mak^e deliveries directly 
or initially to him except on the few occasions when he was in his 
office during working hours and Admiral Stark was absent. 

Senator Ferguson. Ajid you did not deliver to Ingersoll that night 
any of these C(mies1 

^ 0767 '\ Captain Kramer. No, sir; I did not. 

Senator Ferguson. Nor the next morning? 

Captain Kramer. Not directly to Admiral Ingersoll ; no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. He was not at Wilkinson’s? 

Captain EIramer. No, sir ; not to my present recollection. 

Senator Ferguson. And he was not at the Secretary of the Navy’s? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. He was not at the map room in the White 
House? 

Captain Kramer No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. I am now going to ask you if you can explain his 
testimony on page 59 of the Navy inquiry. Tnis is extracted testi- 
mony of Admiral Royal E. Ingersoll, U. S. Navy, pages 824 to 842, 
inclusive, this is on page 829. 

Now, Royal E. Ingersoll was the Chief — ^what do you call him 

to Admiral Stark? 

Captain Kramer. That post was at that .Ime, as I recollect it 
termed the Assistant Chief of Naval Operations. ’ 
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Senator Ferguson. right. And you told me yesterday that 
you bad not delivered him a copy. You knew who I was talking about 
yesterday? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

[MGS] Senator Ferguson. And no one had a copy except the 
White House, as far as the Navy was concerned? 

Captain Kramer. That night; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And do you know of any reason why the Army 
would go out of its way to deliver to Ingersoll a copy of this message ? 

Captain EIramer. I cannot comment directly on that, Senator. It 
is possible, however, that Admiral Ingersoll may have seen a copy of 
that message pursuant to any deliveries Colonel Bratton may have 
made that night, in the same manner that General Miles saw the file 
I was delivering that night. 

Senator Ferguson. In other words, he may have been at a place 
where Bratton had delivered a copy that night? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

&nator Ferguson. You did not have any assistants that night 
delivering these messages on the thirteen parts, did you ? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir; except that of my wife, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And she remained in the car? 

Captain Kramer. Most of the time except the latter part of my stay 
at Aainiral Wilkinson’s home. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Well, you know that she did not deliver 
any copy to Admiral Ingersoll ? 

Captain Kramer. My wife at no time was ever cognizant 
of the precise nature or these messagea 

Senator Ferguson. AU right. [Beading:] 

S8. Q. You have testified that you did see a rather lonx dispatch. Did you say 
it was on the nieht of December 6? 

A. It was some time during the night of December 6 or 7. I don’t know whether 
it was before or after midnight 

57. Q. You do not mean the night of December 7? 

A. It was some time during the very late evening of December 6 or the early 
morning of December 7. Whether or not it was before or after midnight, I don’t 
recall 

5& Q. You have also testified that as you remember, the latter portion of this 
rather long message was missing? 

A. As I remember, the officer who brought the dispatch to the house stated that 
there was a part of the message missing. I think be told me it was the latter part 

50. Q. Did the tone of this rather long message which yon say you received 
on the night of 0tb-7th of December 1941 indicate a friendly or conciliatory 
spirit on the part of the Japanese? 

110770] A. No; because It merely confirmed the whole course of negotia- 
tions from the very beginning. This' message was nothing but a smoke screen, 
eye wash, and window dressing for the record. 

flO. Q. Did you have any opinion at the time you saw this dispatch that diplo- 
matic negotiations were then broken off officially? 

A. So far as the Navy Department was concerned, negotiations with the Japa- 
oesehad stopi)ed about the 27 tb of November. 

Now, will you account for Admiral Boyal E. Ingersoll ’s testi- 
mony in that record, sworn to? 

Captain Khvmer. I cannot account for that, sir. I can only pre- 
sume that it must be attributed to faulty memory. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you read that answer, please? 

(The answer was read by the reporter.) 
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Senator Ferguson. All right. Now, as I understand your testi- 
mony, you telephoned to the department where Admiral Turner was, 
who was the su|)erior officer to Admiral Ingersoll ? You telephoned 
to that office, the War Plans, the Navy Plans, or what is the name 
of it? 

Captain Kramer. Admiral Turner was not Ingersoll’s superior 
but his junior. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Oh, that is right; yes, he was his [ip771'\ 
junior. But you telephoned Admiral Turner and did not get him? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. And you did not get his home. He 
did not answer the phone? 

Captain Kramer. That is my present recollection ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, how do you account for Turner saying 
that he got a copy if you did not give it to him as you say here? 

Captain Kramer. The remarks I made concerning Admiral Inger- 
soll would apply in the case of Admiral Turner. 

[10772'[ Senator Ferguson. Now I want to read to you 

Mr. K^fe. May I get that answer? 

Senator Ferguson. Will you read it, please ? 

(The answer was read by the reporter.) 

Mr. Keefe. Do I understand that to mean that the remarks you 
refer to that Kramer made, that he can only explain it by faglty 
memory ? 

Captain Kramer. Or the other possibility that he may have se^i 
some copy delivered by the Army. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, do I understand that yoy want to say now 
that it is faulty memory, that you did not deliver to Ingei^ll? Is 
that faulty memory? 

Captain Kramer I made no delivery to Admiral Ingersoll. 

Senator Ferguson. And you are positive about that? 

Captain Kramer Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. There is no faulty memory about that? 

Captain Kramer None whatsoever, sjr. 

Senator Ferguson. And you made none to Turner, and you have 
no faulty memory about that? 

Captain Kramer. I am quite clear on that point, too, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Admiral Turner says, on page 5219 of the testi- 
mony, while he is being examined by Mr. Mitchell [reading] : 

Admiral Tuamai. Yes, sir. 

[1077S] Now this is on page 5219 : 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, turning now to the messages that were intercepted be- 
tween Japan and her Ambassadors here in Washington on the day of the Bth and 
7th of December 1941, what are known as tlie pliot message, the 14-part message 
and the 1 : 00 p. nr. message, when did you first have called to your attention or 
see any part or all of those messages? You know what I am talking about? 

Admirai Tuknek. Yes, sir. I think I testified that my recoliection Is that 
sometime just preceding the 7th, some night, an<i I now believe it to have been 
the night of December 6th, about 11 : 30 p. m. an ofiBcer came to my bouse and 
I was in bed and went down and read a long dispatob in several partA I believe 
that that was the dispatch in question. I asked the ofllcer to whom he had shown 
these, and he said, “Admiral Wilkinson, Admiral Ingersoll, and Secretary Knox,” 
and I did nothing more about it 

Captain Kramer Senator, in that connection I should like to re- 
mark that I believe, in my present recollection, that approximately a 
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week, it may have been more than that, preceding Pearl Harbor I did 
make a deliver}^ to Admiral Turner’s home late one evening. It is pos- 
sible that Admiral Turner is confusing that incident with this subject. 

Senator Ferottson. I want to read on : 

[/ 0774 ] Mr. Mitchkli,. Well, when you say that was the dispatch in ques- 
tion, my question was probably too broad. 

Admiral Tubner. The first 13 parts. 

Mr. Mitcheu.. Yes. 

Admiral Turneb. The first 13 parts, I beliefe. 

The Vice Chaibuan. What time did he say he saw it? 

Admiral Tubneb. 11 : 30 p. m. 

Mr. Mitcheu.. 11 : 30 in the evening at his house. 

Admiral Tubneb. About 11 : 30 at night. 

The Vice Chaibhan. Of the 6th? 

Admiral Tubneb. Of the 6th; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitcheix. Where had yon been at about that time? 

Admiral Turner. I had been home. 

Mr. Mitcheix. All evening? 

Admiral Tubneb. Yes, sir. That is confirmed by a telegram which I Just re- 
ceived from my wife as to where we were that night. She said we were home 
and that is my recollection. 

Mr. Mitcheix. Well, now, the next day what was the first hour you say at 
which you saw the 14th part and the 1 p. m.? 

Admiral Tubneb. I do not recall seeing the 14th part until after the attack 
I did see the 1 p. m. part. 

I had stayed at home Sunday morning and about 10 : 30, as I recall it. Admiral 
Stark called up and said there was [/0,775] a dispatcdi from Admiral 
Hart or a letter, rather, and he wanted me to come down to the oflSce, I went 
down to the ofilce, arriving there sometime, I believe, about 11 : 15, it may have 
been a little ahead of that, and it was quite urgent that a letter be written to 
AAniral Hart and he gave me the necessary infomation. I went to my office 
and started writing the rejdy and had Just about finished and looked over my 
dispatches for the day and Admiral Stark called me on the interphone and told 
me to come to his office. That, as I recall, was about 12 or 12 : 15. 

Now there isn’t any doubt that Admiral Turner knew what he wm 
talking about, the 13-part message, and that he saw it that night, is 
there, in your mind, from his testimony ? 

Captain Kramer. That appears obvious from his testimony. 

Senator Feroubon. Yes. 

Captain Kramer. It further, however, obviously differs from my 
recollections. 

Senator Ferouson. There isn’t any doubt now that you say it differs 
from your recollection ? 

Captain Kramer. There is no doubt about that ; no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Isn’t it very important in this case, if this com- 
mittee is ever going to solve these problems, that we can get some kind 
of reconciliation retween this testimony, so we know actually whaf 
happened and who had this knowledge [10y776'\ in Washing- 
ton i Isn ’t that your opinion ? 

Captain Kramer. That would be my personal opinion, yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know how this committee is going to gel 
the testimony? 

Captain I^amer. I am afraid I can offer no further suggestions. 

Senator Ferguson. You haven’t any suggestions ? 

Captain Kramer. In that connection to this committee; no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you think it is important as to whether Inger- 
soll or Turner knew about this on the night of the 6th ? 

Captain Kramer. I believe so ; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Mtjbpht. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Ferguson. Now do you know, or do you have any informa- 
tion that Admiral Ingersoll or Admiral Turner were in touch with 
the Secretary of the NaVy that night, and that somehow they got copies 
from there, or that the one out of the White House was circulated to 
anybody after you left it there that night? 

Captain Kramer. Not that I am aware of ; no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Have you ever heard about it ? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. • 

[JO, 777] Senator Ferguson. So the only one, so far as the Navy 

was concerned, that was outside of your safe — and these were secret 
documents? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson (continuing). Was in the White House, in the 
Map Room ? 

Captain Kramer. So far as I am aware ; yes. 

Senator Ferguson. And here were two men who testified under 
oath, one before this committee and one before the Navy Board, that 
they were delivered copies on Saturday night. Have you any way 
that you can reconcile that ? You are the only man that can reconcile 
that, are you not? 

Captain Kramer. I cannot reconcile that conflict ; no, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. Murphy. I just wanted to point out that at page 962 of the 
Naval Court of Inquiry Captain Kramer says that ne had not de- 
livered that to Admiral Turner on that evening. The same conflict 
existed there as it does here. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now we are back — and I am sorry 
this takes so much time, but I do not know of any other way to get 
it than to get it from witnesses, if there is even that way. As far as my 
ability is concerned, I seem to be unable to understand it. 

[10778] Now let us get to the morning of the 7th. I do not 
suppose that there was any time more important in tlie history of 
this Nation than the morning of the 7th of December 1941. Will 
you agree with me on that? 

Captain Kramer. Certainly during my lifetime, I believe that is 
correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. So we agree on the importance of this morning. 
Now you told us that the 14tn part message was translated by you 
and ready for delivery at 8 o’clock on the morning of the 7th. 

Captain Kramer. About that time, or a very few minutes after; 
yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. We will then roeak of it as 8 o’clock, 
and you delivered that to the head of the Far Eastern Section, which 
was McCollum ? 

Captain Kramer. I have a quite definite recollection that the first 
time Captain McCollum saw any part of this note, the 14th part was 
included. I had informed him the previous night about the 13 parts 
and he had told me in words to the effect that he would be down early 
the following morning and would look at it then. 

Senator Ferguson. Now how early did you see him Sunday 
morning? 
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Captain Kramer. My present recollection on that is 
that it was between 8 and 8:15. 

Senator Ferguson. And therefore you delivered to him this 14th 
part and the 13 parts at that time! 

Captain Kramer. Ye^ sir; together with other traffic. 

Senator Ferguson. Ym; with this other traffic that you have 
mentioned. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Was that in your office or his office ? 

Captain Kramer. In Captain McCollum’s office, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And how far was his office from yours? ' 

Captain EIramer. Up two decks and two corridors away in the Navy 
Department. 

&nator Ferguson. Two corridors and up two decks. You went 
to his office, I assume, with this message? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

I^nator Ferguson. And did you leave the 14 parts with him ? 

Captain Kramer. I did, sir. Invariably, a copy of all this traffic 
was left in the Far East Section for periods varying from a few days 
to, more normally, several weeks. 

Senator Ferguson. And did you leave more than one copy there? 

Captain Kraiuer. My present recollection is that I left several 
copies with him, so that he could make delivery as soon 

as he learned that Admiral Stark or Admiral Wilkinson arrived at 
the Navy Department. 

Senator Ferguson. Then between 8 and 8:15 he had copies for 
Stark and Wilkinson? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. That was Stark and Wilkinson. 

Captain Kramer. Presumably for Admiral Turner, too, who could 
be shown one of those copies. 

Senator Ferguson. You left two copies with him? 

Captain Kramer. That is my present recollection, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That is your present recollection? 

Captain Kramer. Yes; that is, two copies in addition to the one 
for the Far East Section. 

Senator Ferguson. That would make three copies that you left? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir; that is my present recollection. 

Senator Ferguson. Three out of seven, one being at the White 
House, that left three in your possession, is that correct? 

Captain EIramer. That is correct, sir. ^ 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now did he say that he had an ap- 
pointment with Admiral Stark that morning? 

Captain Kramer I recollect no comment of that nature ; no, sir. 

[10781 ] Senator Ferguson. But you had been told by Wilkinson 

that Stark would be down at the office ? 

Captain Kramer. It was not quite as categorical as that, sir. It 
was to the effect that Admiral Stark would a^ost certainly, or very 
likely, some words to that effect, be at the Navy Department early the 
next morning and I was to get it to him as soon as he arrived there. 

[1^8£^ Senator Ferguson. Now, as far as McCollum was con- 
cerned, he did not mention what time Stark would be down, or 
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whether Stark would be down — and when I use “Stark” I would 
like to have the steno^apher always put the word “Admiral” before 
it, because this is no disrespect 

Captain Kraher. No mention whatsoever that I recall, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. So that you left the copy_ there and then you 
went out of the office. You left the three copies and you left the 
office? 

Captain Kramer. Returning to my office ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Now, wasn’t it your duty at that time to deliver at 8 : 15 or 8 o’clock 
a copy of this fourteenth part to the Secretary of the Navy, to the 
Piesident of the United States, wasn’t it your duty to do that? Why 
did you go to the office and keep your copies there, and not make your 
deliveries? 

Captain Kramer. Senator, in all my activities concerned with the 
dissemination or delivery of this traffic, I was acting as a subordinate 
of CajJtain McCollum, and Director of Naval Intelligence. Frequent 
diversions on their direction, were made from routine. I, as a rule, 
attempted to get all traffic to Captain McCollum, or [10783'\ 
Admiral Wilkinson, or both, prior to deliveries to any other recipient. 
If they had instructions concerning a particular folder, they would give 
them to me at that time. 

Senator Ferguson. That is what I am going to get at now. Did 
they have instructions, did they give you any instructions in relation 
to that folder, that you did not make a delivery to the White House 
and one to the Secretary of the Navy? 

Captain Kramer. None that I recall, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Then, do I understand that you made no de- 
liveries unless you had specific directions or instructions from Mc- 
Collum ? 

Captain Kramer. That is not correct, sir. Frequently, when unable 
to contact Captain McCollum, in fact, normally when I was unable 
to contact Captain McCollum, or Admiral Wilkinson, I made de- 
liveries, as far as possible, to all other recipients, and informed those 
two officers, as soon as practicable, of who had these copies. 

Senator Ferguson. You had then specific instructions to deliver to 
the President of the United States the 13 parts on Saturday night, 
did you? 

Captain Kramer. I had no specific instructions. I made that in 
pursuance of what I have just outlined. ‘ 

[1078 J ^'\ Senator Ferguson. Then I will ask you why the same 

rule did not apply the next morning at 8 o’clock when you had a copy, 
and you knew how important the fourteenth part was, because it had 
at the top of it “Very Important,” even by the Japanese, why you 
did not immediately take that to the President of the United States. 

Captain Kramer. I informed Captain McCollum of my 1 o’clock 
appointment — rather my 10 o’clock appointment at the State Depart- 
ment; outlined to him at that time in more detail just what deliveries 
had been made the night before; indicated to him that I had work 
in hand in my office, and at least gained the impression that my con- 
templated departure from the Navy Department a half or three- 
quarters or perhaps an hour later would be sufficiently rapid delivery 
of this material, which, I should like to further comment on, was 
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far more expeditious than had been the case on any other day during 
1941, prior to this time. 

Senator Ferguson. I will ask you what deliveriM you had ever made 
to die Secretary of the Navy at his home at night before; 1 mean 
you personally ? 

Captain Kiumer. I can recollect no previous occasion when I deliv- 
ered personally to Secretary Knox at his home. In elucidation of 
that point, I should like to mention, \^1078S] however, that my 
initial attempt in deliveries to the Secretary of the Navy was always 
to get his Naval Aide, then Captain and now Admiral Beatty, who 
customarily took any c<mies for the Secretary’s perusal. 

Senator Ferguson. Had you ever delivered personally to the Presi- 
dent a message at 9 o’clock, or any time at night, other than on this, 
December 6? 

Captain Kramer. Not at night, personally, to the President, sir. 
The only occasion when I did make personal delivery in the late sum- 
mer or early fall of 1941, was late in the afternoon, as I recollect, 
5 or 5 : 30 p. m. 

On anotner occasion, in fact two other occasions, on the direction of 
Admiral Stark, I made late evening deliveries to Mr. Hopkins in the 
Naval Hospital, then located at the west end of Constitution Avenue. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Now, do I understand Mr. Harry Hopkins was on the list to get 
these secret code messages? Is that what you are telling me? 

Captain Kramer. He was not on any list; no, sir; but I was given 
to understand by Admiral Stark that he customarily saw the copy 
left for the President. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, will you tell me what mes^ges \_10786^ 
you delivered to Harry Hopkins on the instructions of Admiral 
Stark? 


Captain Kramer. I do not recall specifically what messages, sir. 
I might be able to reconstruct that by an examination of the files, 
althought I doubt it. However, it could be determined within limits, 
by determining the dates during which Mr. Hopkins was in the hos- 
pital. My recollection is, in connection with tnQse deliveries to Mr. 
Hopkins that Admiral Stark indicated, or told m^ or asked me rather, 
whether I had any instructions from the White House to show these 
copies to Mr. Hoplcins during his hospitalization. 

On my reply in the negative, he directed me to make such delivery. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, over how long a period did this delivery 
to Harry Hcmkins, or Mr. Hopkins, continue ? 

Captain Kramer. My present recollection is, sir, that it occurred 
twice, a^ut 4 or 5 days apart, during one period of Mr. Hopkins’ 
hospitalization. 

Senator Ferguson. To whom did you deliver that? Mr. Hopkins 
personally ? 

Captain EIramer. I sat with Mr. Hopkins while he perused them; 


yes, sir. 

I^ator Ferguson. You were in the room, you delivered [1078T] 
them personally, and you waited until he went over the messages? 
They were magic, no doubt about that? 

Captain K «amf.r. Yes, sir. 

Smiator Ferguson. Purple? 
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Captain Krasier. Purple and other systems, yes, sir. 

Senator Ferouson. Did you evaluate them for Mr. Hopkins, or did 
he evaluate them for you, or did you discuss them ! 

Captain Kramer. I commented on them, yes, sir; elucidated refer- 
ences, names, and some background in connection therewith, if that 
ma V be termed evaluation ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferouson. That is some evaluation, is it not? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And did Mr. Hopkins discuss these secret mes- 
sa^ with you? 

Captain Kramer. There was a rather extended discussion, not only 
concerning these messages, but various security aspects of this work 
during my first visit to Mr. Hopkins. 

Senator Ferguson. And what month was this in, that you delivered 
these secret codes to Mr. Hopkins? 

Captain Kramer. 1 am not certain of the month, sir. My recoUec- 
tion is it was the late summer or early fall of 1941. 

[10788^ Senator Ferguson. Now, was this a delivery over and 
above what you took to the White House, or did you not deliver those 
to the White House when you took them to Mr. Hopkins? 

Captain Kramer. This was a delivery over ana above the delivery 
to the White House. It was the first occasion I had made such delivery 
to Mr. Hopkins. 

Senator Ferguson. As I understand it. Admiral Stark told you Mr. 
Hopkins was evaluating these and therefore you should make these 
deliveries ? 

Captain Kraaier. I recollect no comment to the effect that Mr. 
Hopkins was evaluating this traffic, but that Mr. Hopkins cus- 
tomarily saw this traffic in the White House. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now, will you tell me, after you 
remember this conversation about the messages, and so forth, what the 
messages were? 

Captain Kramer. I cannot recall precisely. My guess at this time 
is that they chiefly concerned the United States-Japanese negotiations. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, that, of cour^, is what this purple system 
was, wasn’t it, concerning the negotiations between Japan and the 
United States? 

Captain Kramer. In the purple system. Senator, there \_10789'\ 
were not only messages concerning our negotiations by messages di- 
rected to approximately one dozen other Japanese major diplomatic 
posts which held this purple machine. 

Senator Ferguson. So this is tetween the United States and Japan, 
these messages, on tliat diplomatic phase of it? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did Mr. Hopkins at that time comment 
on these two messages? 

Captain Kramer. There were not two messages, sir. I did not 
mean to imply that. There were two folders involved. 

Senator Ferguson. Two folders. Did he comment on the folders, 
on what was in the folders at different times ? 

Captain Kramer. There was conversation, as I have outlined, con- 
cerning the various messages in these two folders, yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did not this rather impress you, delivering 
this outside the White House and to Mr. Hopkins, so you can re- 
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member what the conversation was? He was the only civilian out- 
side of the Navy that had ever seen or heard of this magic, isn’t 
tWtrue? 

Captain Krameb. The State Department officials saw it, sir, and 
th^ were civilians. 

[10700] Senator Ferouson. Yes. 

Captain Kramer. Mr. Knox was a civilian and Mr. Stimson was 
a civilian. 

Senator Ferguson. Was there anybody else besides Hopkins, the 
Secretary of State’s office, and the Secretary of the Navy? Was 
there anybody else ? 

Captain Kramer. I am familiar only in a general way with what 
civilians in the State Department or in the White House, might 
possibly have seen this traffic. 

In the case of the White House I have no first-hand knowledge 
other than that I knew that the naval aide, or during the period when 
there was none. Surgeon General Mclntire, was seeing this. 

The first definite information to me that Mr. Hopkins was seeing 
this was Admiral Stark’s comment to me. 

In the case of the State Department, I knew that Mr. Welles, 
that Mr. Hornbeck, the political adviser on Far Eastern affairs, and 
that Mr. Hamilton, the head of the Far East Division of the State 
Department, were regularly seeing this. I am under the impression 
that there may have been one or two or more others who were 
seeing this. 

Senator Ferguson. In the State Department ? 

Captain Kramer. In the State Department, although when this 
material was first introduced to the State Depart- [J070J] 
ment on a re^lar basis, it was only after a conference attended by 
Admiral Anderson, then director of Naval Intelligence, his opposite 
number in Army Intelligence, Colonel Bratton, Captain McCollum, 
and myself in Mr. Hull’s office, during which conference, chiefiy 
Admiral Anderson, as I now recollect it, commented at some length 
on the security features absolutely essential to handling this material. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did I understand that when you delivered 
these to Mr. Hopkins, it was only when you had specific instructions 
from Admiral Stark and that is why you only did it twice? 

Captain Ivramer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you think of delivering the 13 parts on 
the night of the 6th to Mr. Hopkins? Was there anything said 
about that? 

Captain Kramer. I made no deliveries, or I recollect no contact 
wiffi Mr. Harry Hopkins other than what I mentioned. 

Senator Ferguson. Those were the two occasions, and they were 
on specific instructions? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you haves given us, as well as you can. all 
of the instructions that you had about Mr. [10792] Hopkins? 

Captain Kramer. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. NoWj no one else outside of the ones you have 
spoken about has ever received magic, that is these intercepts? 

Captain Kramer. Not that I am presently aware of ; no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, you think you would recall deliveries to 
anyone else t 
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Captain. Kramer. I can recall no one else; no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. When you went < o the White House on Sunday 
morning with the 14th part-— no; I want to go back to the Navy for 
a while. We got off on another course. 

Now, you left at 8 o’clock or a few minutes after — ^you gave Mc- 
Collum the reason that you were busy, as I understand it — or am I 
correct on that — ^that you did not feel you ought to go to the White 
House and the Secretary of the Navy that morning, because you were 
going to make another delivery at 10 : 30 to the Secretary of the Navy 
and the Secretary of State? 

Captain Kramer. At 10 o’clock ; yes, sir. 

^ 0793 ~\ Senator Ferguson. Is that right? 

Captain Kramer. That is in general correct, sir ; yes sir. 

Senator Ferguson. But we have 2 hours until 10 o’clock, and we have 
the 14th part which is the summary of the whole thing, and the 18 parts 
were important enough that you went to the Secretary of the Navy’s 
home at 9 or 9 : 30, you went to the President and had a message 
delivered to him of these 13 parts, and then you personally the next 
morning gave the excuse that you had something else to do and no 
delivery of the 14th part, which was in a way the key to the whole 
situation, was delayed for 2 hours in going from the Secretary of 
the Navy to the President of the United States; is that what you tell 
us? Is that what you want this committee to understand? 

Captain Kramer. In reply to those remarks and that question. 
Senator, I should like to state that I had two prima^ functions in 
connection with the duties of my office. One was technical. The other 
was purely a messenger boy function. There, of coui’se, must at times 
be a conflict between priority to be given those two functions. 

In order to be at the State Department to meet my appointment 
with Mr. Knox I would have to leave the Navy Department at about 
the time I did so that if Mr. Knox arrived \_ 1079 ^'\ there a few 
minutes before 10 o’clock I could get it to him. If at that time, speak- 
ing now of approximately 9 : 15, when I went to Captain McCollum’s 
office, I had taken time to make phone calls to Mr.^ Knox or to other 
recipients, which sometimes involved 15 or 20 minutes phoning to 
.various possible locations of these individuals, taken further time to 
dig up transportation to reach these individuals ; my present recollec- 
tion of the thought processes of that time is that time might be 
wasted. 

My only explanation in answer to your question is that at the mo- 
ment it was considered sufficiently early for me to leave when I con- 
templated to make these deliveries. 

Senator Ferguson. You told us yesterday, if I recall, that Admiral 
Wilkinson made certain that you had made a delivery of the thirteenth 
part to the President and one to the Secretary of Navy? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And, therefore, you knew the importance of the 
President getting this and the Secretary of the Navy getting it? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Didn’t it occur to you that morning, and to 
Captain McCollum, that there was more than two persons in the 
Navy, and that there might be someone else that could \^ 10796 '\ 
be a deliveiy man, as you say you were, in this one case, that he could 
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run it, if necessary, yes, run it to the Wardman Park and run it to the 
White House to deliver this most important message, the fourteenth 
part, so that if there was going to be trouble the hi^, the tops in this 
Government could act in an emergency, and isn’t it true that you 
felt there was an emergency or you wouldn’t have taken the 13 parts 
at night? 

Captain Kramer. Certainly a crisis ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. A crisis. Now, didn’t it occur to you or didn’t 
Captain McCollum say something, such as “This fourteenth part 
must ^t to the President and the Secretary of Navy and to Admiral 
Stark s” You had read it. You had interpreted it. You had trans- 
lated it. You knew how important it was; isn’t that correct? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. It was more important, wasn’t it, than an ulti- 
matum? An ultimatum is usually “You do or else.” This was the 
“else,” was it not? It was no ultimatum. It was over. 

Captain Kramer. It was certainly emphatic; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And now you tell us that the reason you didn’t 
deliver it was that you wanted to go back to your office for an hour 
and a half or an hour and three-quarters [ 10796 ]^ so you could 
deliver it on the same trip that you went to the Secretary of the 
Navy; is that correct? 

Captain Kramer. That is not quite accurate. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you get it accurate? 

Captain Kramer. The times involved, as I have stated, was three 
(Quarters of an hour to perhaps an hour. At the time the initial de- 
bvery was made to Captain McCollum, probably around 8 : 15, no 
folders had been prepared with the l4th part inserted^et. There 
would be time involved in doing that clerical chore. There on the 
point of making an immediate dmivery to Mr. Knox or other high of- 
ficials I believe occurred to us the possibility that we might pass them 
on their way to the State Department or to the Navy Department. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, as I understand this, this all describes the 
attitude of your Department and the Navy when they were alerted 
to war on the Sundaymoming? 

Captain Kramer. TTiat is my present recollection of what we thought 
then. 

Senator Ferguson. That is what you were describing as being 
alerted to war; is that correct? 

Captain Kramer. I believe, Senator, that even in the light of hind- 
sight a present perusal of the 14th part cannot be categorically in- 
terpreted as a Japanese intention to declare \_ 10797 \ war on 
the United States. 

Senator Ferguson. So then you don’t agree with Mr. Hull as to 
what he thought about that message ? 

Captain K^mer. I am unaware, except in a general way from 
newspapers, of what Mr. Hull thought. 

Senator Ferguson. You haven’t read his testimony? 

Captain Krabier. No, sir; I have not. 

Senator Ferguson. So then you were undertaking to evaluate this 
14th part but you had previously evaluated the 13 parts as being 
of such importance that you went at night and delivered it? 
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Captain Kramer. I should like to state on that point. Senator, that 
at no time did I presume to evaluate this traffic. I did, however, offer 
such comments or opinions at various times as I might have had on 
this traffic if it were called for or api)eared to be called _for.^ 

Senator Ferguson. Now, at 9 : 15 was Admiral Stark in his office? 

Captain Kramer. Not to my present recollection ; no, sir. 

Senator P’erouson. Do you know what time he got down there? 
First, of your own knowledge, and if you don’t know that, from hear- 
say, and who told you ? 

Captain Kramer. I am still unpositive of the precise lime he ar- 
rived, sir. recollection is that he was there \_10798^ at 
about 9:30. I should like to further point out that I have previously 
testified and it is still my recollection that Captain McCollum indi- 
cated to me that he would get this traffic to the Admiral as soon as he 
arrived at the Navy Department. 

Senator Ferguson. So that he wasn’t going out for him, but he was 
going to wait until he arrived Sunday morning, and now you went 
back to your office and. I assume, started to work i 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And what did you do for the next hour or hour 
and a half? , 

Captain Kramer. 1 cannot recall specifically, sir, except that I un- 
questionably was engaged in going over traffic; its precise nature 
1 do not recall. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, at least, the pilot message didn’t come to 
you in that hour and a half, did it ? 

Captain BIramer. There would be no necessity of my going over a 
pilot message since it was a complete translation and the only func- 
tion I would then have would be immediate dissemination. 

Senator Ferguson. It didn’t come to your attention during that 
hour and a half ? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir; not to my present recollection \_10799'\ 
and conviction. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. I am going to take that period of an 
hour and a half, about the time, until tlie time that you put it in the 
folder and proceeded to the White House and the Secretary of State. 
You know what time I am referreing to, do you not? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. The 1 o’clock message didn’t come to your atten- 
tion during that period ? 

Captain Kramer. It did not, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. The message in relation to the destruction of 
the last code machine — ^you know the one I am talking about? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator Ferguson. That didn’t come to your attention? 

Captain Kramer. Not to my present recollection and belief, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. The other messages, the 908 — I wish you would 
read 908 and 909 into the record, from Exhibit 1, because they have 
been referred to so much and they are not in the record, as I imder- 
stand it. 

Captain Kramer. They are both, Senator, part of Exhibit 1, on page 
248 of that exhibit. 
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The Vice Chairman. They are in Exhibit 1. Does the [lOSOff] 
Senator desire them read into the record ? 

Senator Fehouson. Yes. I think they are very significant here be- 
cause they convey an idea of how serious they think it is, because, as 
I read the two letters, they indicate at least that they are going to 
be interned here in the United States, tliat the end has come. 

Captain Kramer (reading) : 

From: Tokyo. 

To; Washington. 

December 7, 1941. 

Urgent. 

( to be bandied in Government code) . 

AH concerned regret very much that dne to failure in adjusting Japanese- 
American relations, matters have come to what they are now, despite all efforts 
yon two Ambassadors have been making. I wish to take this opportunity to offer 
my deepest thanks to you both for your endeavors and bard work as well as for 
what all the members of the Embassy have done. 


From : Tokyo. 

To: Washington. 

December 7, 1041. 

(Urgent) . 

#900. 

[10801} From Bureau Chief YAMAMOTO to Commercial Attache IQUCHI 
and bis staff as well as to Secretary YUKI 

I, together with the members of the Bureau, deeply appreciate and heartily 
thank you for your great effort which you have been making for many months 
in behalf of our country despite all difSculties in coping with the nnprecendented 
crisis. We pray that you will continue to be in good health. 

Senator Ferguson. Take the last line. Does that mean anything 
to you? Did that indicate that they were going to be interned? 

Captain Kramer. That is not an unusual expression on the part of 
a Japanese, Senator. In fact, expressions of that nature appear in 
most correspondence, personal letters, and so forth. 

Senator Ferguson. I haven’t found it in any of these other messages. 

So you didn’t interpret it as meaning anything? 

Captain I^ramer. This particular message, which is in the char- 
acter of a personal nature, would not be unusual in that respect ; no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, what time did you have the file completed 
to deliver the fourteenth part? As I understand it, this is a special 
delivery of on^art, the fourteenth part ; is that correct ? 

[lOSOiS] Captain Kramer. Special delivery was not made of that 
one part. It was included with the traffic of the night before. 

Senator Ferguson. Can you give me a description of what was with 
the fourteenth part? 

Captain Kramer. In some detail ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. The whole message was with it ? 

Captain IvRAaiER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. So it was 14 parts of the message, the entire 
message? 

Captain Krabier. The entire message: yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Were there any other messages with it? 

Captain Kramer. Tlie messages I have described as being delivered 
on Saturday evening; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson, xou included what you had in the file of Satur- 
day eveiiijig? 
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Captain Kramer. Tes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. So that you duplicated the 13 parts and those 
other messages and the fourteenth part. The only new material was 
the fourteenth part? 

Captain Kramer. Such duplication was frequent, Senator, and my 
answer, of course, is yes. 

Senator Ferguson. I am not criticizing. If I get a little insistent 
it is because I am just trying to get the [10803 \ facts. 

Captain Euamer. I do not interpret that as a criticism. Senator j I 
simply wanted to bring to your attention again that frequently earlier 
traffic references and background were included in these folders. 

Senator Ferguson. The only new material then was the 14th part ? 

Captain Ekamer. Yes, sir. 

^nator Ferguson. Now, what time of the day did you get that 
ready for delivery — and I am going to talk about — when I ask you 
questions now, when I say the 14th part it will include all the others, 
but I will specifically apply it to that 14th part. 

Captain Kramer. It would be sometime between the time I re- 
turned to my office from Captain McCollum’s office and my departure 
from niy office approximately 9:30. I do not recall precisely. 

Senator Ferguson. When you were told by Secretary Knox to be 
at the State Department with the Secretary of War and the Secretary 
of State on Sunday morning that looked to you like a very important 
assignment, did it not? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And he instructed you what to bring with you ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

[1080 Senator Ferguson. What was that instruction? Did 
he tell you to bring the 14th part if it came in? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did he tell you anything else ? 

Captain Kramer. To bring the material that was shown him the 
night before, and any new material that came in including, of course, 
the 14th part if it had arrived. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, didn’t you convey that to the people who 
were in the decoding section, so that if anything came in during tiie 
night, or up until the time you were getting this, that you wanted it 
to oe in that file so you could take it to this most important meeting 
of the Secretary of State, the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy? 

Captain Kramer I do not believe that my instructions to the GY 
watch officers on departure from the Navy Department that night in- 
cluded any details of whom I had made deliveries to. 

It was, however, as I now recollect, the specific instructions that 
anything further coming in on the Tokyo-to- Washington circuit 
should Iw, I should be informed about, should be called to the Navy 
Department, as I frequently had been on other occasions. I was not 
so called to the Navy Department. 

I indicated, I believe, yesterday^ that apparently — [10806'\ 

this is purely my present presumption — the GY watch officer exer- 
cised his own judgment about calling me, and in view of the fact that 
that night the Army had translators on duty, sent it over to them 
rather uian calling me down. 
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[ 10 ^) 6 '] Senator Ferguson. Did you have all the translators and 
all of the decipherers, and decoders at work that night because of the 
fact that you were to meet with the three important Secretaries of this 
Govermnent the next morning at 10 o’clock and they told you to bring, 
one of them, Secretary of the Navy, had told you to bring with you 
all of the messages that came in that night ? 

Captain Kramer. That is not my understanding at all. Senator. 

My understanding then as I now recollect it, and my present under- 
standing is that no additional watches were put on that Saturday night 
with the exception of the translator watch in the War Department 
institued for he first time that evening. 

Senator Ferguson. Then, as I understand it, the alert, so-called, in 
your department was not changed, the regular procedure took place 
on Saturday night and Sunday morning that had taken place on pre- 
vious Saturdays and Sundays ? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. So this message, this information that you got 
from the Secretary of the Navy, really didn’t change things at all ; it 
went on the same as in the usual way ; isn’t that correct? 

Captain Kramer. The usual way, yes. Senator; but I \^ 10807 '\ 
should like to point out that we were working then at capacity trying 
strenuously at the same time to train additiontu experts in cryptanalysis 
and translation to amplify the scope of our efforts. 

If any additional watch — and this is again purely my present pre- 
sumption — 

Senator Ferguson. .1 don’t want presumptions. 

Captain Kramer (continuing). Had been instituted that night, it 
would undoubtedly, unquestionably in my opinion, have disrupted 
the work of these sections in following hours or days when something 
extremely important might also have occurred. 

There was no clue to the precise date of the culmination of what 
appeared to be a crisis with the United States. There had been many 
crises during the course of 1941. I recall now specifically a number 
concerned during the summer of 1941 with the movements of Japanese 
forces, military and naval, into French Indochina. There were many 
other crises of a diplomatic nature during the latter part of 1941. 

Senator Ferguson. Is this true, that there wasn’t really a crisis as 
far as the Intelligence Branch of the Navy of the United States was 
concerned on that day and previous days? 

[ 10808 '\ Captain Kramer. The crisis, so far as the United States 
was concerned, could only be deduced as being perhaps more acute 
than it had been earlier that year, from a reading of the 13 parts of the 
14^art note. 

Senator Ferguson. Had you read the note from Tokyo to Berlin 
where the two parts came in indicating there was going to be war? 
Had you read the previous messages that things would Happen auto- 
matically? Had you read this traffic, or is this true: That the Intelli- 
gence Branch was relegated to doing nothing, that the raw material 
was being delivered to superior officers and that, therefore, the Intelli- 
gence Branch of the Navy of the United States was, in effect, function- 
ing on the 6th and the 7th of December 1941 ; is that a fair statement? 

Captain Kramer. I do not think that is quite a fair statement. 
Senator. 
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Senator Ferguson. Will you correct it? 

Captain Kramer. I may have given the wrong impression in my 
reply to your previous question that our idea of the increasing acute- 
ness of the crisis with the United States was based purely on this 13 
parts of the 14-part note. 

There were many other clues to that, including the things you have 
mentioned, namely, the note to Berlin, [10809'\ but also the 
movements of the Japanese convoy which was sighted during the week 
1-7 December, and on which we nad frequent reports from Admiral 
Hart and in order to keep contact with, special search planes had been 
ordered into the South China Sea. 

JThere was also, of course, the information we had concerning con- 
templated Japanese action against British Malaya and Thailand. 
Those were a number of many clues pointing toward an increasing 
crisis in diplomatic relations. 

There was still, however, in my present recollection of my reaction 
at that time, no positive clue of a definite Japanese intention to at- 
tack the United States. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, do I understand, then, that the Intelli- 
gence Branch of the Nation only deals in positive things? 

Captain Kramer. That is not correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, then, why did you say that there wasn’t 
any information which was positive that there would be any conflict 
with the United States if they don’t deal with other things than 
positive information ? 

Captain Kramer. I should say. Senator, in that regard, from my 
background on Intelligence duties, that at least three-quarters of the 
information with which Intelligence, at least Naval Intelligence, deals, 
perhaps 90 percent is [10810'\ of anything but a positive 
nature. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, is this one of the troubles, that your de- 
partment and you thought that Japan was going to war with the 
British and not with the United States; was that one of the troubles? 
Talking about Sunday morning. 

Captain Kramer. There was certainly a possibility, and perhaps 
even a probability that the Japanese contemplated hostilities with the 
United States. It was much more specific and definite in the case of 
England. The date when such hostilities would take place, however, 
was not known in the case of the United States. 

Senator Ferguson. Was it known as to the British ? 

Captain Kramer. It was known within closer limits because of the 
fact that this convoy we were sighting during the latter part of that 
week was in a position to effect the scheme we first learned about 
directed toward the British and Thailand. 

Senator Ferguson. On Sunday morning did you have any doubt 
the Japanese were going to strike in the Kra Peninsula, and it meant 
war with Great Britain? 

Captain Kramer. None in my mind, no. sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Because you knew that the Admiralty through 
Ambassador Winant, had sent at 10 ; 40 the day before, [10811] 
on the 6th, this message : 

British Admiralty reports that at 8 a. m. London time this morning two parties 
seen off Cambodia Point, sailing slowly westward toward Kra 14 hours distant la 
time. First party 25 transports, 6 cruisers, 10 destroyer's. Second party 10 trans- 
ports, 2 cruisers, 10 destroyers. 
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Signed “Winant”. 

Then he goes on in the next telegram that he sends in at 3 : 05 that 
Saturday afternoon which we got, that they were 14 hours out. You 
knew about those telegrams? 

Captain Kramer. I believe, Senator, this is the first time I have ever 
heard of tliose telegrams or heard them read to me. 

Senator Ferouson. So you didn’t know about these telegrams? 

Captain Kramer. 1 customarily did not see State Department dis- 
patches, or for that matter, Naval Department dispatches, except occa- 
sionally some that Captain McCollum might have shown me. 

Senator Ferguson. As I understand it, you knew from other in- 
formation that Great Britain and Japan were going to war, and it was 
usual that war broke out on Sunday ? As far as the Kra Peninsula was 
concerned? 

\_10S12'\ Captain Kramer. It was not positive that the Japanese 
contemplated an actual attack on the Kra Peninsula Sunday morning. 
It was, however, from an evaluation of the information we had, ap- 
parent that it was a very strong probability that they wouldj in view of 
the position of that convoy, and its capabilities of carrying out an 
attack Sunday morning. 

The V iCH Chairman. It is now 12 : 30. 

If it is convenient. Senator, the committee will recess until 1 : 30. 

(Whereupon, at 12 : 30 p. m., the committee recessed until 1 : 30 p. m. 
of the same day.) 


[lOSm 


afternoon session— 1 : 80 P. M. 


The Vice Chairman. The committee will be in order. 
Senator Ferguson will resume his. inquiry. 


TESHMONT OF CAPT. AIWIN D. KFAMEE, UlIITED STATES NAVY 

(Eesumed) 

Senator Ferguson. I am just going on with the Navy Department 
now, the fourteenth part message, which was at about 9:30 or a 
quarter to 10. 

Captain Kramer. It was about 9 : 30, sir. 

Senator Ferouson. How far was it from your office to the map room 
in the White House? 

Captain Kramer. Between 8 and 10 blocks, I should say, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you drive or walk? 

Captain Kramer. I walked, sir. It was partly almost on the double, 
I should say. 

Senator Ferguson. Almost a dog trot? 

Captain Kramer. Something of that nature, sir. I at least trotted 
part of the way. 

Senator Ferguson. At least we have got somebo((y running on Sun- 
day momii^ now. Is that right? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. To deliver a message. 

Captain Kramer. I believe so, sir. 

[lOSHI Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Now, before you went there, you went up to see McCollum again with 
the fourteenth part? 
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Captain TCwAAfRR. No, sir. I thought I stated fairly clearly that the 
fourteenth part was delivered to McCollum along with the 13 parts. 

Senator Ferguson. That is very clear, as to what you stated, out I 
understood the other day you said you went up and saw McCollum and 
drew some kind of a time circle. 

Captain Kramer. No, sir; that did not take place until my return 
from the State Department, the 10 o’clock appointment. 

Senator Ferguson. That is the second time that you got messages 
that morning, that you drew the time circle ? 

Captain ^^mer. The occasion for drawing that time circle^ 

^nator Ferguson. Please answer my question, and we will get 
along a little faster. 

■Captain Kramer. At the arrival of the 1 o’clock message, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Captain Kramer. My first sighting of that. 

Senator Ferguson. I will ask you this: You made up a file down 
in your office, you had the fourteenth part, the [10815] 13 parts 

and the other parts at 8 : 15. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you kept them on your desk until the time 
came for you to leave and go over to the White House? 

Captain Kramer. That is my present recollection, yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. So that was satisfactory to at least McCollum? 

Captain Kramer. I think that is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. When you got to the White House, it was about 
what time ? 

Captain Kramer. I should say about a quarter of 10 sir, because my 
recollection is I was at the State Department after leaving the White 
House at 10 minutes to 10. 

Senator Ferguson. A quarter to 10. 

Now, who was there to receive the pouch? 

Captain Kramer. I do not know his name, sir. It was left, how- 
ever, in the situation room. 

Senator Ferguson. Was it a Naval or Military attach4 or aide? 

Captain Kramer. It may have been either one or both, I do not 
recall, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. I will ask counsel — and I think [10818] 
we have a letter here stating that it is impossible to find out who was 
the aide on Sunday morning. We know the name of the aide on 
Saturday night, but we cannot find the name of the aide on Sunday 
morning. 

Now, can you help us? 

Captain Kramer. I am afraid my memory fails me in that respect, 
sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, there wasn’t any doubt that Admiral 
Beardall knew that you were to go to the Secretary of the Navy at 
10 o’clock the next morning ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir, he mentioned that in Admiral Wilkin- 
son’s home. 

Senator Ferguson. Now did he say he would get in touch with the 
President sometime that night? 

Captain Kramer. I do not recall precisely what he said in that 
regard. My present impression is that he did phone probably the 
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situation room at the White House, At least my present impression 
is, and I think was at the time, that I was given to understand, when 
I left Admiral Wilkinson’s home, that the President had seen it. 

Senator Ferguson. So you assumed then, that Admiral BeardaU 
had talked to the White House, and learned that he had seen it, and 
you learned that that night from Admiral Beardall ? 

\10817'\ Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did you ever hear that there was a meeting 
that night and the 13 parts that you left at the White House had been 
delivered by other officers, or by another officer to Admiral Turner 
and Admiral Ingersoll ? They do not say in their testimony that you 
delivered it. 

Captain Kramer. I know of no such possible delivery, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You never heard of such a meeting? 

Captain Kramer. No. sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Tnen, when you delivered this message, this 14th 
part on Sunday morning, a quarter to 10 to the map room, what did 
vou say to the man who were in charge, the military and/or naval 
aide, or both? 

Captain Kramer. This is the first time I have had occasion to recol- 
lect exactly what I said at that time. Senator, I believe it was in the 
same tenor as my instructions had been the night before. 

Senator Ferguson, That it was very urgent, and that the President 
was to see it immediately ? 

Captain Ejlamer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. How do you account for the fact that Admiral 
Beardall was not down that morning on this important assignment? 

[10818'\ Captain Kramer. I cannot, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You cannot account for that? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. 

^nator F erguson. But you are certain he was not there ? 

Captain Kramer. I am not even certain of that, sir. 

Senator Ferguson, Then do you think Admiral Beardall was there 
to that message that morning? 

Captain Kramer. He may have been there. In any case it has not 
impressed itself on my memory so that I now recollect exactly who 
received it at the White House that morning. 

Senator Ferguson. Whoever it was, was in uniform, either the 
Army or the Navy? 

Captain Kramer. In those days, sir, the military officers stationed 
in duty in Washington, except on certain occasions, were in civilian 
clothes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. How did you know that these men were author- 
ized to receive this for the President Sunday morning? 

Captain Kramer. They were introduced to me in the first instance 
by then Captain Beardall as his assistants, and the purpose for his 
setting up the situation room with these watch officers. 

[1081^ Senator Ferguson. Then they were watch officers that 
you had met before through Admiral Beardall ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And therefore you had authority to deliver to 
them? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 
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[10819-A'] Senator Fergttson. Now, how many times did you 
go to the State Department that morning on the Yth? 

Captain Kramer. Twice, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. You went there twice? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. The first time you had just this 14th part mes- 
sa^ and you arrived there 10 minutes to ? 

Captain Kramer. 10 minutes to 10, yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Whom did you have a conversation with, and 
what was it? 

Captain Kramer. There was one I know of, and possiblv two or 
three of Mr. Hull’s private secretaries there, all of whom had been 
indoctrinated on the security features involved in this traffic, and 
customarily received these folders for Mr. Hull. The Army courier 
was there at about the same time. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Who was he? 

Captain Kramer. I have been under the impression through the 
past years that it was Colonel Bratton. I am still of that impression, 
although he states that it is his belief he spent most or all of that 
morning in the War Department. If it were not Colonel Bratton 
then it was very likely one of his senior officer assistants, all of whom 
I knew. 

Senator Ferguson. So you remember the Army officer [108W\ 
being there. Was he in uniform ? 

Captain Kramer. We were not wearing a uniform in those days. 

Senator Ferguson. Not wearing a uniform? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. But you know he was an Army officer? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Because you had seen him in connection with 
this magic before the delivery of it? 

Captain Kramer. Frequently in the past, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now was he there the second time you went 
over? 

Captain Kramer. The Army courier was there within almost a 
minute or two of the time I arrived at the State Department on my 
second trip. 

Senator Ferguson. On your second trip as well as your first trip ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

^ Senator Ferguson. And on the first trip you had just the new mate- 
rial, the 14th part now, you are certain of that? 

Captain Kramer. TTiat is my present conviction: yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you see Mr. Hull at all that morning? 

Captain Kramer. I think I saw him, but whether it was [10821'] 
in his office or passing through his outer office going in, I am not at 
present certain. In the case of Mr. Knox I can be specific, because I 
arrived there before he did and pointed out the 14th part in the 
folder which I handed him. 

Senator Ferguson. So you showed Mr. Knox personally the 14th 
part? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And how long did you remain there? Did you 
see Secretary of War Stimson ? 
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Captain EIramer. I think I did, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. How long did you remain at the State Depart- 
ment that morning? 

Captain ICramer. I do not believe I spent more than a minute after 
Mr. Knox’ arrival in Mr. Hull’s outer officer before returning to the 
Navy Department. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. You were not over 10 minutes there? 

Captain IOiamee. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now I will ask you whether or not you left these 
papers there, the 14 parts and the other data? 

Captain Kramer. I left one folder there for Mr. Knox, the ohly 
one of the three Secretaries for which I was responsible; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You left it there for him? 

[J08£2] Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. The other courier was there in relation to Mr. 
Stimson? 


Captain Kramer. Mr. Stimson and Mr. Hull, for which the Army 
then had re^onsibility. 

Senator Ferguson. Both of those. Do you know wl ether or not 
he left the 14 parts, the two folders ? 

Captain Kramer. That is my definite impressionj ye , sir. 

l^nator Ferguson. Now you came back to the office is that correct? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What time did you get back? 

Captain Kramer. My current estimate is about .0 : 20, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. About 10:20. Then wha< did you do? 

Captain ICramer. For the first time I saw a tew messages. Army 
translationsj which apparently had arrived ir my office between the 
time I left it and the time I returned. As l ie result of seeing the 
1 o’clock message I directed immediate preparations of another set 
of folders, with a view to departing again for delivery as early as 
possible. 


Senator Ferguson. And in that folder — and you have told us what 
was in it, it was the 1 o’clock message, the pilot message, the burning 

of the last code machine message* 

[J08£S] Captain EIramer. Yes, sir. 

^nator Ferguson. Is that correct? 


Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And the two so-called “thank you” messages? 
Captain I^amer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What time did you have that folder completed? 
Captain Kramer. I believe the total time I was in my office was not 
over 10 minutes. It was probably less than that. 

Senator Ferguson. That let you go out at what time? 

Captain Kramer. About 10 : 80, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. About 10:30. And you then went to see 
McCollum? 


Captain Kramer. I went first to Admiral Stark’s office. Senator. 
Senator Ferguson. Yes. 


Captain Kramer. And McCollum came to the door of Admiral 
Stark’s office, at which time I pointed out the new material I had in 
the folder, specifically the 1 oulock delivery message, and explained 
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very briefly and hurriedly its possible and probable tie-up with the 
movement of the Japanese convoy and contemplated Japanese action 
against the British and Thailand. My distinct recol- 

lection is that McCollum gi-a^ed that point almost instantaneusly, 
and I then departed from the State Department, after not more than 
probably one-half minute’s conversation. 

Senator Ferguson. Now you said you drew a time circle. 

Captain Kramer. That was in my office while the folders were 
being pr^ared, sir. 

\10826] Senator Ferguson. Just explain that. 

You took a piece of paper and put a circle on indicating the earth? 

Captain Kramer. A navigator’s time circle. 

Senator Ferguson. A navigator’s time circle. And you put on a 
circle down around, or down through the Pacific Coast? 

Captain EIramer. No, sir. Greenwich, Washington 

Senator Ferguson. "V^ere? 

Captain Kramer. Greenwich, England. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Captain Kramer. Washington 

Senator Ferguson. Washington? 

Captain Kramer. The South China Sea area. I' did not take the 
time to determine the precise time zone involved. And Pearl Harbor, 
that is the Hawaiian Island time zone, 10%. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Now what you did you put on the Greenwich time, whatever it was, 
and you put on the Washington time, which was 1 o’clock, is that 
right, and you put on 7 : 30 at Hawaii ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you put on what time in the \_10826^ 
South Sea area? 

Captain Kramer. I simply estimated that point, sir, and it appeared 
to be, from my estimation, my hasty estimation, probably 2 or 3 hours 
before dawn. I did not check the time of sunrise out there. 

Senator Ferguson. Two or three hours before dawn? 

Captain Kramer. Yes; which, incidentally, is the normal time to 
institute amphibious operations. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, ^ou told us this morning that you did no! 
see the Winant note that said they were 14 hours out on the previous 
day, but you had other information that they were going to attack 
on the Kra Peninsula, or in that area. 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Wliat was your other information? 

Captain Kramer. I am not positive on just where I got it from. 
My present recollection is that I was told about those dispatches, of 
sightings of this convoy, by Captain McCollum during the several 
previous d^s. 

Senator Ferguson. So you knew about that. Did you know about 
the incident of sending the three little men-of-war with the second 
rate Filipinos on them over into that area to watch ? Do you remem- 
ber that? 

Captain Kramer . I am not familiar with that episode, [10827] 
no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You are not familiar with that? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. 
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Senator Febodson. That was sent out on the 3d. You did not know 
about that? 

Captain Kb am™ . I may be able to refresh my memory. I do not 
recall at the moment, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. We will get to it in a moment. I will let you 
see the message. I want you to look at page 39 in Exhibit 37. 

(The document was handed to Captain Kramer.) 

Captain Kramer. I believe this is the first time I have read that 
dispatch, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. The first time you ever knew about that? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Had you ever had any information as to what 
this country would do in case of a Japanese attack on the British ? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir; I did not. 

Senator Ferguson. No information whatever? 

Captain Kramer. None whatsoever ; no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Then, it, would not have meant to you at all, 
about war with Britain, as far as Japan was concerned, it would not 
have meant anything to this country ? 

\10SZS\ Captain Kramer. Not so far as I was concerned ; no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Have you ever seen WPL-46, the war plan? 

Captain Kramer No, sir; I have not. 

Senator Ferguson. Then, as I understand it, you had no informa- 
tion, and you did not interpret this message that you got Sunday 
morning about the strained relations with Britain as meaning any- 
thing at all ? 

Captain Kramer. Which message do you refer to, sir? ' 

Senator Ferguson. That is the one on page 251, the one that you 
misread and corrected before you gave it to Secretary Forrestal, on 
top of page 251 : 

Relations between Japan and England are not in accordance with expectations. 

That did not mean anything? How does it come then, that you put 
it in the file and delivered ? 

Captain Kramer. Because that was just another confirmatory item 
)f what appeared to be definite Japanese hostile intentions towards 
Finland. 

l^nator Ferguson. Why were you concerned with that? You had 
never heard anything about it. 

Captain Kramer. 1 do not know that we were more concerned with 
contemplated hostile action towards England \108W'\ than 
towards us. I should say we would have been far more concerned 
about any contemplated hostile action towards us. 

Senator Ferguson. Then as far as you are concerned, prior to the 
shells, the bombs dropping on Pearl Harbor, you did not have the least 
idea or expectation of war between the United States and Japan? 

Captain Kramer. That.is putting it in rather superlative language. 
Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. You put it in your language. 

Captain Kramer. I certainly knew a crisis was developing and de- 
veloping rapidly. Whether it would culminate in actual outbreak of 
war, I Old not know. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, what is the purpose of an Intelligence 
Branch ? What is the purpose ? Isn’t it to do three things 
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Captain Kkameb (interposing). To evaluate information received, 
and pass it to higher authority, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Evaluate it to ascertain first if there is going 
to be a war, and, second, where that war would break out? 

Captain Kraker. If possible ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Sure, if possible. And third, the strength of 
theenemv? 

\108S0'] Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, where did you stand on the proposition as 
to whether or not there was going to be a war ? What evaluation was 
there ? You had to, as I understand, tell these men, that you delivered 
the messages to in effect what they meant. 

Captain Kramer. I, on occasion, expressed an opinion when it ap- 
peared to be called for, or was invited, yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Now, what was your opinion on that morning, as to whether or not 
there was going to be war — and that is all the United States was con- 
cerned in, as 1 understand it — as you thought, between the United 
States and J apan ? 

Captain Kramer. Senator, the only distinct recollection I have of 
expressions of my opinion during those two days was one remark I 
made during the course of my visit at Secretary Knox’s apartment, 
to the effect that I certainly saw no possibili^ of reconciliation of the 
differences between the United States and Japan. Other remarks I 
made during the course of those two days, I believe were of like tenor. 

^083 1'\ Senator Ferguson. Then you anticipated war? 

Captain EIra^ier, That does not necessarily mean war, sir. It could 
mean a disruption in negotiations, a break in relations ; but, of course, 
could mean war, too. That would be the extreme view to take. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, during this morning you read this message 
when you put it in the folder : 

After deciphering part 14 of my #902 and also #007, #908 and #909, please 
destroy at once the remaining cipher machine and all machine codes. Dispose in 
like manner also secret documents. 

What did that message mean to an Intelligence Officer, together 
with the 1 : 00 o’clock delivery message? 

Captain Kramer. Both of them struck me as forcibly indicating an 
acute crisis. _ Just what its nature was I was uncertain, but certainly a 
crisis in which the Japanese visualized the possibility of our seizure 
of their diplomatic establishments in this country. 

Senator Ferguson. And that could only occur under one condition ; 
that was war? ' 

Captain Kramer. I am not sure that that is the only condition, sir. 
That is certainly one condition. 

Senator Ferguson. That is at least one condition ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

[10832'\ Senator Ferguson. So if they destroyed their last cipher 
machine they were through as far as receiving cipher code messages 
in this country ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And they were cut off from Japan? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir ; as far as those kinds of messages ; yes, sir. 
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Senator Ferguson. And you say that you didn’t come to the con- 
clusion that that message, together with the 1 o’clock delivery message, 
meant war with the United States? 

Captain Kramer. Not to my mind, sir. It did not positively mean 
war. It indicated an extreme likelihood of war. 

Senator Ferguson. As I understand it, you used the word ^‘posi- 
tively” this morning, that you need positive information to make up 
your mind on a thing like that? • 

Captain Kramer. I would like to indicate to the Senator again that 
at no time in my handling of this traffic was I considered responsible 
for its evaluation. 

Sena^r Ferguson. But you had to give advice on it and did on 
occasions give advice? 

Captain Kramer. My advice chiefly and primarily and almost solely 
concerned references and explanation of the texts of this traffic. 

Senator Ferguson. As I understand it, it was a secret [ 10833 '\ 
as far as you were concerned, that the Intelligence Branch of our Navy 
was not evaluating this evidence, but that the War Plans was evaluat- 
ing it, they were the evaluator. Admiral Turner’s department? 

Captain Kramer. My present recollection is that I had no knowl- 
ed^ of such an understanding. 

Senator Ferguson. That is right. 

'Captain Kramer. Or method of procedure. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, the people who had a right to evaluate 
were not in the office as far as you were concerned, you didn’t get a 
copy of it that night or the next morning, the fourteenth part, you left 
it with Captain McCollum, and Admiral Turner you didn’t reach ? 

Captain Kramer. I did not reach Admiral Turner; no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. When you came back to the office did you feel 
certain they were going to attack Britain that morning? 

Captain Kbamt!;r. I felt reasonably certain in my own mind ; yes, 
sir. 


Senator Ferguson. Before 1 o’clock our time, that Britain y?ould 
be attacked? 

Captain Kramer. Probably about 1 o’clock ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, when you drew this so-called time circle 
you had Pearl Harbor on it, 7: 301 

^ 083 ^^ Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Meaning 1 o’clock here, 7: 30 there? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

^nator Ferguson. Then for the British at Singapore you had a 
time? 

Captain EIramer. Yes, sir ; South China Sea area. 

Senator Ferguson. Two or three hours; you didn’t put the Philip- 
pines on it? 

Captain Kramer. N<x sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, you had a conversation with Captain Mc- 
Collum outside of Admiral Stark’s office about this 1 o’clock, that it 
meant 7 : 30 at Pearl Harbor, because you showed him that map ? 

Captain Kramer I showed him no map, sir. It was purely verbal 
of a few seconds’ duration. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, you had a piece of paper with you? 

Captain Kramer No, sir. 
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Senator Ferguson. You didn’t carry that with you ? 

Captain Kramer. I did not; no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you tell him you had drawn one? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. That is normally to determine, unless 
you have it readily in mind, the time zones involved. It was to deter- 
mine such relative time zones. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, what did you tell Captain [1083S\ 
McCollum about the 1 (f clock in Washington? Just give us it as near 
as you can. 

Captain Kramer. My recollection of my remarks to Captain Mc- 
Collum is that it involved only the South China Sea. I ao not be- 
lieve I took the time, since I was in very much of a hurry, to mention 
or refer in any way to Pearl Harbor. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, you told Mr. Richardson that 7:30 at 
Hawaii would be breakfast time and that certain watches would be 
at breakfast. What did you tell him that for ? 

Captain Kramer. I commented on that because I had had before 
coming to Washington 2 years’ duty in a ship based at Pearl Harbor. 

Senator Ferguson. Was this just something in your mind at that 
time and not expressed to any one ? 

Captain Kramer. It was expressed, as I recollect it, only in Mr. 
Hull’s outer oflBce. It was, of course, in my mind when I drew the 
time circle. 

Senator Ferguson. It was in your mind when you drew the time 
circle. You didn’t tell it to Captain McCollum. You only told him 
about the one down through the China Sea. Then you went over to 
Secretary Knox’s office? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you met Colonel Bratton ? 

Captain Kramer. Either he or one of his senior assistants. 

[108S6'] Senator Ferguson. And some aides to Secretary Knox ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Was it 

Captain Kramer. Secretary Hull. 

Senator Ferguson. Secretary Hull? Was the meeting over then? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. My purpose in hurrying so rapidly from 
Admiral Stark’s office was to get to the State Department before that 
meeting broke up. 

Senator Ferguson. What time did you get there ? 

Captain Kramer. I am less specific on tne time I arrived there, but 
I should say it would be about a quarter of 11. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you walk? 

Captain Kramer. I walked again as I had on the earlier trip. 

Senator Ferguson. So you got there about a quarter to 11, you 
think? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. It may have been nearer 11 o’clock. 

Senator Ferguson. And then is when you told this Military Aide 
and Secretary of State Hull’s aide that 1 o’clock meant 7 : 30 at Pearl 
Harbor, and that the watches would be eating breakfast there and 
there would be less men on the ships? 

[10837'\ Captain Ejiamer. I made no such comment, sir. The 
reference which I made to Pearl Harbor there was not emphatic in 
any way. As I recollect it, it was only a passing remark after these 
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folders hsd been delivered and in the few minutes I remained there, 
as I recollect it — I would like to amend that, sir. 

It was part of my remarks when I was explaining to Mr. Hull’s 
secTetarv the significance, the likely significance of this 1 o’clock time 
in Washington and its tie-up with the movement of the sun. In 
other words, time of day in the South China Sea. My recollection 
is that I mentioned something about the time of day at Pearl Har^r 
and that point in the conversation. In the few minutes following 
that my recollection is that I referred again to that purely in passing 
and I believe primarily for the benefit of the Army ofiicer and these 
civilian State Department officers who might not be familiar with 
the ships’ routine or Fleet routine on a Sunday morning. 

Senator Ferguson. And you then, as I understand it, mentioned 
about eating breakfast? 

Captain Kramer. I don’t recall referring to that, no, sir. It was 
a general remark to the effect that 7 : 30 on a Sunday morning in the 
Flwt was probably the quietest time of the week. Something along 
that line. I cannot be specific. 

Senator Ferguson. I am trying to get the substance. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You told Mr. Richardson something about this 
messing at 7:30 and that some of the officers would be there rather 
than on their actual watch. I w^ trying to get whether or not you 
made that same statement or a similar statement to these officers or 
these people in the outer office of Secretary Hull’s office. 

Captain Kramer. That is what I am trying to say, sir ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You did? 

Captain Kramer. I did, yes, sir. 

[ 10839 '] Senator Ferguson. And now you say that it was only 
in passing, that Pearl Harbor being attacked never entered your mind ? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

^nator Ferguson. And it was only in a passing way that you said 
that to these officers? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you in any way connected with ONI? 

Captain Kramer. I was attached to the Far East section of ONI; 
yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. It appears that on December 6 there was a 
memorandum for Colonel Holbrook. Do you know him ? 

Captain Kramer. I may have. I don’t recollect him now, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know James F. Perry? 

Captain Kramer. The same applies to him, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That is the memorandum that went from the 
War ptepartment General Staff, Military Division, G-2, memorandum 
for Colonel Holbrook, as follows : 

Word bas Ju»t been received from ONI by telephone to the effect that the 
Japanese Embassy in Washington, D. C., was reliably reported to have burned 
a code book and ciphers [/08.f0] last night. 

Signed “James F. Perry.” 

Did you have any information in ONI that that had taken place? 

Captain Kramer. Not that I am aware of ; no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Would that have meant anything to you? 
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Captain Kramer. We knew that the Embai^ had burned many of 
their ^sterns, because I have seen the directive from Tokyo to that 
.effect. The fact that traffic was still coming to that embassy on the 
morning of 7 December indicated to me they still had some systems 
in hand. 

Senator Ferguson. Did it indicate they had at least one machine! 

Captain Kramer. At least some systems, yes, sir ; one code machine 
among others. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, Captain, do you reconcile your testimony 
before the Pearl Harbor Navy Board, the Hewitt committee, and this 
committee, as far as the winds message is concerned ? You know what 
I speak of when I say wind message. This is the one implementing 
the wind messages. 

Captain E[ramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, do you claim that they are consistent? 

Captain Kramer. I would state in that respect that they 
are not consistent, that until a few days ago I was testifying purely 
from memory after several years, that only in the last few days 
has my memory been refreshed from an examination of these docu- 
ments in that respect, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. In other words, you don’t claim now, and I am 
going to ask you later exactly what documents you had to refresh 
your memory, but you don’t claim now that your testimony in relation 
to the winds message is consistent ? 

Captain Kramer. It is not inconsistent in any respect except as to 
the date involved. 

Senator Ferguson. ‘Now, you say that your testimony is the same 
except as to date? 

Captain Kramer. I believe that is the case, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, I just want to take a short time, if I may, 
on this testimony. This I am taking from the Pearl Harbor Court of 
Inquiry of 1944. 

Mr. Murphy. Page ! 

Senator Ferguson. On the bottom of page 956 : 


Because of that special arrangement for this particular plain language mes- 
sage, when such a message came through, I believe either the third or the fourth 
of December — 


the 


[losm 

e date thi 


You were not certain. 


ere. 


Captain KIramer. No, sir. 
Senator Ferguson (reading) : 


You are not really contradicting 


—I was shown such a message by the OY watch officer, recognized it as being of 
this nature, walked with him to Captain Salford’s office, and from that point 
Captain Salford took the ball. I believe Captain Salford went directly to Admiral 
Noyes’ office at that time. Again, because of the fact that this was a plain 
language message, and because of the fact that special arrangements bad been 
made to handle this Japanese plain language message which bad special meaning, 
I did not handle the distribution of this particular message, the one of the 3rd 
or 4th. 


Now, that is perfectly consistent with your present testimony, is it 
not ? 

Captain Kramer. I believe it is, yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Because you used the two dates. 

Captain Kramer. What was that lost remark Senator? 
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Senator Ferguson. You used the two dates there, the 8d or 4th. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. Mj impression was a few days before 
Pearl Harbor, probably about the middle of the week. 

Senator Ferguson (reading) : 

Q. You say It Is your recollectioa tbat you received some Japanese 
plain language words which corresponded with the ianguage set out In Document 
15; is that correct? 

A. My statement was, not that I received it, but I was shown it 

Q. Can you recail from looking at Document 15, which Japanese language words 
you received? 

That is question 34. 

A. Higashi no knzeame, I am quite certain. The literal meaning of bigashi no 
kazcame is east wind rain. That is plain Japanese language. The sense of that 
however, meant strained relations or a break in relations, possibly even implying 
war with a nation to the eastward, the United States. 

Now, it was not suggested in the question any Japanese words. 
Nothing was suggested in the question. It says : 

Can you recall from looking at Document 15 which Japanese language words 
you received. 

And you answered in that language. 

Now, is that consistent with your present testimony? 

Captain Kramer. 1 believe it is, sir, in the light of what I stated 
yesterday afternoon in that regard, that until I testified before that 
nearing 1 had had no occasion Y108J^'\ whatsoever to recall or 
refresh my memory. I do not believe it was ever discussed as to what 
country was involved in that wind message which I saw. My reaction 
at the time when that question was first propounded was that in view 
of the fact we were in the midst of a serious war with Japan, it of 
course must have been the United States. 

I had well in mind the Japanese expressions referring to the United 
States. 

Senator Ferguson. But wouldn’t it stand to reason that a spontane- 
ous answer made by you at that time, and after you had received 
Captain Safford’s memorandum and had answered him on the 28th 
or sometime about that time, the 22d of December 1943, your answer 
that you had been thinking about this, wouldn’t a spontaneous answer 
be correct f Do you now mspute that answer ? 

(Captain TCBA-mew. I was faulty in my recollection at that time, yes, 
sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you want to now dispute that answer? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. I think I have clearly indicated that fact 
already in this hearing. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, you told me you thought your testimony 
was correct, that you didn’t want to change it except as to date ? 

[10846'\ Captain Kramer. On that point. Senator, I pointed out 
yesterday, I think, that later on in that hearing I testified to the effect 
that in all this trafiic, which was my primary source of information 
at the time of Pearl Harbor, there was still nothing to indicate Japa- 
nese overt intentions toward the United States, except the message 
from Tokyo to Berlin at about the end of Novemoer. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, that was an overt act, was it not; that 
was a proposition that they were going to war? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Ferguson. Now, do you swear, as you did swear, as you 
did swear before the Pearl Harlx)r Board, berore three of your own 
admirals, that that statement is false, that I read to youf 

Captain Kramer. That is my present belief ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Is it any more than your belief ? Are you cer- 
tain about it? 

Captain Kjlamer. It is conviction, too, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. So, then, you contradict your testimony in its 
entirety as far as that answer is concerned? 

Captain Kramer. So far as that point is concerned; yes, sir. 

Senator FergusoN (reading) : 

[lOSJiG] Q. Do you remember in what form this communication was that 
you saw which contained the words about which you have testified, higashl no 
kazeame? 

A. I am almost certain it was typewritten. I believe it was on teletype paper. 

Is that true or false? 

Captain Kramer. That is still my recollection on that, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Is that correct? 

Captain Kramer. I believe it is ; yes, sir. 

[108i7'\ Senator Ferguson. Then you saw those words on the 
typewritten paper? 

Captain Kramer. I saw certain words on this typewritten paper 
which I have repeatedly emphasized I do not precisely recall. It was, 
and this is the only thing on which I am certain of in that respect, of 
the winds code characters. 

Senator Ferguson. I read you another question, question num- 
ber 143 : 

Q. Were you the officer who went to the Communications Ofteer and said, 
“Here it is"? 

A. I believe I used that expression w’hen I accompanied the watch officer to 
Commander Salford's office. 

Now, is that a true or false answer? 

Captain Kramer. That could very well be true ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. For the record, that is on page 980 of the Naval Court 
of Inquiry. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, you appeared before the Hewitt cotn- 
mittee, did you not? 

Captain Kramer. I did, sir. 

Senator Ferguson, Had you talked to anyone before you appeared 
at the Hewitt Committee ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir; I did. 

Senator Ferguson. With whom did you talk? 

Captain Kramer. To an assistant of Admiral Hewitt’s, [10848] 
a Lieutenant or Lieutenant Commander Sonnett. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you tell me your conversation with him? 

Captain Kramer. I saw him perhaps three or four times. The 
total time of those several talks I do not believe amounted to more 
than three-quarters of an hour. The natuie of those conversations 
were of precisely the same kind that I had enga^d in on occasions in 
the past when I was involved in legal duties in the Navy, namely 

Senator Ferguson. Are you a lawyer ? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. Every line officer, however, is required 
to take examinations on Navy law for each promotion in normal 
times. 
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Senator Feboubon. All right. Did he make any suggestions to you, 
did he shov^ou any papers! 

Captain Krambr . I recollect being shown no papers, sir, although 
he may have. I believe some dispatches were shown me. I recollect 
being shown no copies of the transcript of previous hearings I testified 
before. Admiral Murfin’s. It was chiefly conversation with regard 
to discrepancies between my testimony and other witnesses before 
previous hearings. 

Senator Ferguson. And what he did was to discuss with you the 
discrepancy between your testimony and other witnesses who testified 
before the Navy Board? 

[108^9'\ Captain Kramer. That is in effect correct. 

Senator Ferguson. And therefore I assume that he pointed out 
what the other witnesses had testified to and what you had testified to? 

Captain Kramer. The chief subject of conversation was concerning 
this winds thing in which it appeared my discrepancies chiefly rested. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, he stated to you then that your testi- 
mony was not in accordance with other witnesses’ testimony and he 
explained what these other witnesses had testified to as it related to 
the wind code? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And did he tell you who had testified and in 
what way they had testified? 

Captain Kramer. I don’t recollect that any particular names were 
mentioned. Some may have been. Captain Safford’s may have been. 
The chief point of conversation was the discrepancies themselves. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, to point out the discrepancies he would 
have to have with him the testimony or would have to tell you what 
they had testified to and how it contradicted or was not in accordance 
with your testimony; isn’t that correct? 

Captain Kramer. He would have had to study it, I presume; 
[108W~\ yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And did he do that? 

Captain Kramer. I do not know, sir. I knew that there were some 
papers before him. I recollect no copy of the Murfin Court of Inquiry 
being before him while we conversed at any time. He had various 
notes before him. 

Senator Ferguson. Who did he tell you he represented? 

Captain Kramer. Before I engaged in any conversations with him 
I was given a clear assurance that he was fully authorized to discuss 
radio intelligence, that he was fully authorized as an assistant of 
Admiral Hewitt’s, to discuss with me these matters on which I had 
previously testified. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, I come back , to the point, if he was 
telling you the purpose of the examination in relation to reconciling 
your testimony with other witnesses’ testimony in relation to the win^ 
message, wasn’t it then by necessity necessary for him to tell you what 
these other witnesses had testified to? 

Captain Kramer. Just what his source of information was in mak- 
ing statements to me I do not know, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What did he say to you about the other testi- 
mony? 

Captain Kramer. That my testimony differed from other 
{10851^ witnesses. 


79716 — 46— pt. 9 10 
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Senator Ferguson. How did it differ? 

Captain Kbamrr. In respect primarily to the existence of any wind- 
system message. 

Senator Ferguson. I take it then that he stated to you that other 
people had testified that it didn’t exist? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you had testified that it did exist? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That is correct? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And what did he say about that, what was wrong 
about that? 

Captain KitATtfPJt. Whatever he said about that I do not precisely 
recall. Senator, but I insisted on the accuracy to my best recollection 
of what I had previously testified to. 

Senator Ferguson. And did you so testify before him ? 

Captain Kramer . I did not testify before him, but before Admiral 
Hewitt, I believe in his presence. 

Senator Ferguson. In other words, you kept to that first testimony 
before Admiral Hewitt; you didn’t change? 

Captain Kramer . To my first testimony before Admiral Murfin and 
his court. 

\_10862^ Senator Ferguson. In other words, what Sonnett told 
you didn’t cause you to change your testimony and you kept to the 
same testimony before Admiral Hewitt? 

Captain Kramer. In most respects no change whatsoever, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Was there any relation to the winds message? 

Captain Kramer. The only respect in which it differed — and, inci- 
dentally, I might state I never read to date the transcript of either the 
Court of Inquiry or the Board of Investigation, except certain parts 
of my testimony in the Court of Inquiry, not all of it, and such parts 
as appear in the Naval Narrative — 1 stated that in the light of think- 
ing about that thing since my previous testimony, in which I believe 
he pointed out to me what you have just pointed out to me, that I 
testified it referred to the United States, tkat I believed that recol- 
lection was false at the time of these conversations. At the time of 
these conversations I was still unaware of what my subsequent testi- 
mony before Admiral Murfin’s Board was, which I have ref^red to. 

Senator Ferguson. But didn’t he tell you what your testimony was 
before the Murfin Board? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir; except in general terms. 

[10863^ Senator Ferguson. Well, now, did he tell you they were 
only taking testimony of those witnesses that had seen the winds 
code? 

Captain Kramer. That was not the impression I gathered whatso- 
ever, sir. I gained the distinct impression that the chief purpose of 
Admiral Hewitt’s inquiry or investigation was to fill in the gaps in 
previous hearings, specifically this I had first-hand knowledge 
of from being in the South Pacific, to get the testimony of Captain 
McCollum and Admiral Wilkinson who had not previously testified 
before a naval inquiry, also to reconcile discrepancies before this pre- 
vious hearing. 
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Senator Ferguson. And he stated that the discrepancies -were so 
that you would have an opjxutunity to change your t^timony if you 
wantw to? 

Captain Kramer. If I wanted to; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, I want to read from the Hewitt investi- 
gation. Your testimony was taken on the 7th and 8th days. 

Mr. Murpht. What page? 

Senator Ferguson. 151. I am going to read the record of the 
8th day before Admiral Hewitt. It is the 23d day of May 1945. 
Your previous testimony had been on the 22d day of May 1945. 
[im^] [Reading:] 

PnrsuaDt to notice, the investigation met at the offices of the General Board, 
Xavy Department, at 2 p. m., Wednesday, 23 May 1945. 

Present : Admiral H. Kent Hewitt, U. S. N. ; Mr. John S. Sonnett ; Lt. Ck)mdr. 
Benjamin H. Griswold, U. S. N. R. : and Ship’s Clerk Ben Harold, U. S. N. R. 

Admiral Hewitt. Careful consideration has been given to the evidence con- 
reming the so-called “winds” message with a view to determining whether or 
not R^d Admiral Leigh Noyes, U. S. N., formerly Director of Naval Communi- 
rations. should be called as a witness. It appears from the testimony of Cap- 
tain Safford that he thought that a “winds” message relating to the United States 
was received about 4 December 1941 and was shown to him by Captain Kramer 
and a watch officer and then delivered to Admiral Noyes. It appears from the 
testimony of Captain Kramer that he believes that there was some such mes- 
tage at about that time, but that he cannot recall whether or not it referred to 
the United States, and he is under the impression that it referred to England 
and possibly to the Dutch rather than to the United States although it may — 

and “may” is underscored, 

—have referred to the United States also. Captain [10855^ Kramer 
believed that the message in question was delivered to Admiral Noyes. There 
is yet no other evidence to the effect that a “winds” code message relating to the 
United States was received. 

Upon review of the sworn testimony of Admiral Noyes, given before the Naval 
Court of Inquiry, it appears that he recalled no such message and that he did 
not believe that any such message relating to the United States had ever been 
rweived by the Navy, although he had some recollection of a “false alarm”. 
Accordingly, I find that no useful purpose would be served by calling Admiral 
Xoyes as a witness in this Investigation, and direct that the portions of his 
I'revious testimony relating to this subject be incorporated in this record. This 
decision will be reconsidered should further evidence be developed indicating 
that a useful purpose would be served by reexamining Admiral Noyes. 

(The extracts of testimony of Rear Admiral Leigh Noyes, U. S. N., before 
the Naval Court of Inquiry, follow.) 


And then they put in certain questions and certain answers. 

Now, is his description of your testimony a fair analysis of your 


testimony ? 

Captain B^ramer. I believe it is, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield? 

]10866^ Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. At page 7969 of the Naval Court of Inquiry, ques- 
tion 96 : 


Q. Do I understand you to mean that your Section could not have stated 
categorically that the message meant war or merely a break in diplomatic rela- 
tions but that all three of those possibilities were available to anyone Interpret- 
ing that message? 

A. That is precisely correct. I can definitely state that I would not interpret 
that message as meaning definitely war. 
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That is also in the Naval Court of Inquiry. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Are you through, Mr. Murphy? 

Mr. Murpht. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Coming back to your testimony. Captain Kra- 
mer, testifying before Admiral Hewitt, after your memory had been 
refreshed as to whether or not it conflicted with other witnesses, you 
said this : 

I would like to continue the statement. Admiral, by saying for that reason 
I am now at least under the impression that the message referred to Elngland 
and possibly the Dutch rather than the United States, although it may have 
referred to the United States, too. 

[10857] Or possibly it may have referred to Russia? — 

Hewitt said. Said Captain Kramer : 

I Just don’t recall. 

Captain Kramer. In that connection, Senator, I would like to point 
out that my only intention in stating that I did not recall was that 
I did not and still do not recall precisely the wording of that piece 
of teletype paper. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Now, I want to read some answers that are in Admiral Noyes’ 
te^imony and ask you if you can enlighten me on those answers. 
Did you ever talk to Admiral Noyes on tms question ? 

Captain Kramer. I have never seen Admiral Noyes since a few 
days, possibly as late as a month, after Pearl Harbor. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you talk to him about Pearl Harbor? 

Captain Kramer. I recollect no conversations although there may 
have been. 

Senator Ferguson. Just recently did you meet with any admirals or 
any Navy men to discuss your testimony or discuss Pearl Harbor? 

Captain Kramer. Ye^sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Who were they ? 

Captain Kramer. Admiral Stark, Admiral Schuirmann and 
[10868'\ Captain McCollum. 

Senator Ferguson. And where did you meet and when ? 

Captain Kramer. At Admiral Stark’s home last fall. 

Senator Ferguson. About when ? 

Captain Kramer. It was, I believe, the middle or latter jiart of 
September. 

Senator Ferguson. That was after this inquiry was started? 

Captain Kramer. I do not believe the inquiry had started then 
but was directed to be started. 

Mr. Keefe. Will the Senator, as we are going along, to save time 
later, will you ascertain whether or not this meeting wasn’t just 
before Captain Kramer went to the hospital ? 

Senator Ferguson. Was it. Captain, just before you went to the 
ho^ital ? 

Captain Kraii^. It was a few days before I went to the hospital 
for the second time. The first time I had gone there for a routine 
check-up and remained there for about a week, following which I 
was given sick leave and went to Miami. 

[10869'] Senator Ferguson. But this second time was before 
you went back to the hospital the second time? 
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Captain Kkamer. That is correct sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now, how long were you, Admiral 
Stark, Admiral Schirmann, and Captain McCollum together? 

Captain Kramer. For a period of about 1 hour, perhaps one hour 
and a half, most of which time we were at lunch. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, did you discuss Pearl Harbor? 

Captain Kramer. We discussed some aspects of it; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What were the aspects ? 

Captain Kramer. The principal one that stands out in ipy mind 
now, and I have referred to being refreshed on this point before 
this hearing by Captain McCollum, is with respect to the presence 
or absence of Admiral Stark’s flag secretary. Commander Wellborn, 
or of Captain McCollum in Amniral Stark’s oflice that Sunday 
morning. 

Senator Ferguson. How did you set to Admiral Stark’s home? 
1 mean were you invited, called up, or by letter or what ? 

Captain ^iamer. Yes, sir; I had a short note from him inviting 
me to a luncheon. 

Senator Ferguson. At a specific time? 

Captain Kramer. At a specific date and time ; yes, sir. 

[J0860] Senator Ferguson. Did he tell you who would be 
there? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. I did not know until I arriv^ there. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, going back to this question, one of 
the questions brought up was as to what time Admiral Stark got 
down and whether there was a conference in his office at a certain 
time Sunday morning ? 

Captain Kramer. That was the chief point that now stands out 
m my memory that we specifically discus^. The other thin^ that 
we mscussed were of a very general nature. It was largely and 
primarily a social affair and we discussed old times at that luncheon. 
■ Senator Ferguson. Well, at that time Pearl Harbor was rather old. 

Captain Kramer. Of course it was, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. And do you now tell us that that is all 
of the conversation that you had at tnis meeting with Admiral Stark 
»sit related to Pearl Harbor? 

Captain Kramer. Senator, at no time during that luncheon do I 
recall that any details such as this winds message were discussed. 
It was very general in nature. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you find out or ask Admiral Stark where 
he was Saturd^ night that you could not reach him on the telephone? 

[10861] Captain Kramer. That point came up, too ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And what did he say as to where he had been? 

Captain Kramer. My recollection now is that he does not or did 
not remember to this date where he was that particular night. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you mention that you had tried to reach 
him? 

Captain Kramer. I did, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. This is Admiral Wilkinson’s testimony. I 
want to see whether I can refresh your memory on this. This is page 
1664 of our record. [Beading :] 

I am not sure of my own recollection. Captain Kramer tells me I went to 
u»e phone and called np, apparently. Admiral Stark, or Admiral Turner. I 
aiked Kramer whom he bad shown it to, and he said be left a copy at the White 
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House, and had shown It In person to Secretary Knox, who had gone over It, 
made some telephone calls, and told him to bring It back to the Secretary of 
State the nmct morning. 

This is Wilkinson. 

Captain Kbamer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson (reading) : 

While Kramer was there, or perhaps after he left — [10852] again my 
recollection is stimulated by him, but it is not very clear — he said I made some 
telephone calls. I may have attempted to raise Admiral Stark and Admiral 
Turner again, on the basis of his information that they were not there. How- 
ever, both General Miles and myself, and to some extent Captain Kramer, felt 
that this was a diplomatic message; it was a message that indicated, or that 
resembled the diplomatic White Papers, of which we had often seen examples, 
that it was a Justification of the Japanese position. 

The strain was largely in the fourteenth part which we discussed the next 
morning. 

Now, does that recall to your memory that you discussed with 
Wilkinson these question ? 

Captain Kramer. On the night of 6 December 1941 I did, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. 6th of December 1941 ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, then, as I assume, you and Wilkinson re- 
viewed this on the night of the 6th and is that when he is telling that 
you refreshed his memory ? Is that what he is talking about? 

Captain Kramer tells me I went to the phone and called up. 

If you were at his home you would not be telling him {10863'\ 
that. This is a later conversation ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir; it is. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. When did you discuss that with 
Wilkinson? 

Captain Kramer. I have seen Admiral Wilkinson since Pearl Har- 
bor t^ee or four times. Three of those times were in the South Pa- 
cific. At none of those three occasions were things discussed concern- 
ing Pearl Harbor in any way. They were all of very short duration, 3 
to 5 minutes, because he was a very busy man, in charge of the Third 
Amphibious Force. The occasions of those conversations were purely 
social in nature. In fact, one of them was call by me at his office 
to meet him again. 

On two of those occasions I recollect his introducing me to some of 
his senior staff officers, one of whom I had known as a midshipman, 
on a midshipman practice cruise. He was then Captain Doyle. 

The next occasion on which I saw Admiral Wilkinson was after he 
returned to the United States from Japan, I believe around the middle 
of December 1945, by air after 4 days flight, when ! saw him in one 
of the rooms in the Navy Department made available to contemplated 
witnesses before this hearing. 

Senator Ferguson. Was that a room where the officers \_1086J^] 
could get together and discuss the testimony ? 

Captain Kramer. It was a room which was made available to wit- 
nesses where they could have a desk if they wanted one — I have never 
requested a personal desk, although in the past 2 or 3 weeks I have 
been using one — and leave their outer garments and make such 
studies of the documents as Mr. Baecher, the liaison officer with 
counsel for this committee, had. 
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Senator Ferguson. Well, now, do you remember having this con- 
versation? You gave a long answer, but do you remember having 
such a conversation with Wilkinson ? 

Captain Kramer. There was a conversation with Admiral Wilkin- 
son. In fact, during the course of the conversation — this was the 
afternoon of the day I arrived back from sick leave from Miami, I can 
refresh my memory on the precise date ; I had arrived after an over- 
night train ride early in the morning. 

During the course of that conversation Admiral Elirk came into 
the office, too. He is now, I believe, on the (Jeneral Board of the 
Navy. Admiral Kirk was Admiral Wilkinson’s predece^or in- 

Senator E^guson. Well, can’t you answer that question a little 
shorter than you are answering? I don’t want to cut you off in any 
way. 

[lOSffS] Captain Kramer. I want to be as clear as I possibly 
can on the circumstances of that meeting, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you have a conversation such as he relates ? 
“Captain Kramer tells me.” 

Captain KrameR. Yes, sir; we did. 

Senator Ferguson. You did have? 

Captain Kramer. We did; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did Admiral Stark or anyone at the Stark 
meeting have any of the testimony, any particular testimony that you 
reviewed ? 

Captain Kramer. There were no papers whatsoever at that luncheon 
with Admiral Stark. 

Senator Ferguson. And the wind message or any connection with it 
was not mentioned ? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. The pilot message or the 14 parts were not men- 
tioned? 

Captain Kramer. Not that I presently recollect ; no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And the only thing that you remember in rela- 
tion to Pearl Harbor was the fact as to whether or not there was a 
meeting on the morning as far as McCollum and Admiral Stark were 
concerned, is that correct? 

Captain Kraicer. It was at that point, sir, during the conversa- 
tions we had that my memoir was first refreshed on the [10866'] 
fact that it was Captain McCollum and not Admiral Stark’s flag sec- 
retary who had received those folders from me that morning. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, were they trying to refresh your memory 
on a point like that? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir ; not at all. It just occurred in the course 
of our conversation. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, was the conversation about Pearl Harbor? 

Captain EIramer. There was some conversation about Pearl Har- 
bor; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What was the other part of the conversation 
about if this thing just occurr^ in that conversation ? 

Captain Kramer. That point. Senator, is the only one in which 
I believe my memory was refreshed concerning Pearl Harbor. 

Senator Fbrouson. That is the only one that you can give us at 
this time? 
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Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. It is my belief that I did more refresh- 
ing during the course of that luncheon to these other officers than 
otherwise. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, I want to go back to Admiral Noyes, to 
some of his testimony and ask you about it. Question 144 on page 155 
of Noyes’ testimony [reading] : 

[10867] Did you ever discuss the winds message or the receipt of It with 
the Chief of Naval Operations? 

A. When the message came in, as I remember it, we considered it more Im- 
portant than a later study indicated. The message only said that relations 
were strained. 

' Captain Kramer. Which message ? 

Senator Ferguson. Talking about the winds message. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. The message of the fourth or fifth, or the third 
as it is now indicated, the implementing message. 

Captain Kramer. The winds message ; y^, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes ; the winds. When I speak of the “winds” 
message I mean the implementing message. 

Now, do you remember any discussion in the Department that it 
was not as strong as war, that it only said, the message only said that 
relations were strained? Do you rememlwr a discussion alx>ut that? 

Captain Kramer. You are speaking about a discussion in Admiral 
Stark’s office, sir ? 

Mr. Richardson. I think you had better read the question to him. 

(The question was read by the reporter.) 

Captain Kramer. I recall no specific discussion with [10i868'\ 
Admiral Stark concerning the •winds message. 

Senator Ferguson. No, no ; with Noyes, with anyone about it. 

Captain Kramer. I have previously testified and it is my present 
recollection that in making deliveries after the winds message was 
received I very probably mentioned it to recipients, at least some of 
them ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, a message came from Batavia. Did 
you see that message ? 

Captain Kramer. I did not, sir, until quite recently. 

Mr. Murpiit. May I have the previous question and answer read ? 

(The question and answer were read by the reporter.) 

Captain Kramer. Although I probably was shown it as one of the 
exhibits before previous hearings. 

Senator Ferguson. Read the last answer. 

Mr. MuRPinr. And the previous question also, please. 

(The question and answer were read by the reporter.) 

Senatot Ferguson. Now, this Batavia message indicates that Batavia 
or the Dutch had anticipated or intercepted the two messages 2353 
and 2354 

Captain Kramer. Not necessarily, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson (continuing). In another message. 

Captain Kramer. My recollection is that at the time I [10.^869'] 
was under the impression that in all probability the British at Singa- 
pore had given that information to the Dutch, although there was a 
possibility that the Dutch themselves were engaged in this crypt- 
analytical work. 
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Senator Feboitson. Now, eoing back : You said that you talked to 
the recipients about this win^ messa^ and when we are talking about 
the winds message we are talking aEK)ut the implementing message. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. How would you have discussed that with them 
if you had never delivered it to them i 

Captain Kramer. I knew of its existence. I knew in detail, in some 
detail the special provisions for its handling and it was only natural 
that I might have mentioned it; very probably did, during tue course 
of deliveries of other traffic that day. 

Senator Ferguson. Then, as I understand it, there was a winds mes- 
sage Now, let us leave out what was in it. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir ; there was. 

Senator Ferguson. There was a winds message ? 

Captain Kramtcr. Which I recognized at the time as such. 

Senator Ferguson. That is right. Now, we are definite on that 
one thing, that there was a winds message and you recognized it as 
such on the day in question? 

\ 1087 &] Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now I will a^ you this: You mentioned this 
morning that you might be able to do some searching to find out some 
Mestions, and one was — and I am going to ask you to do two thin^ 
One was in relation to the file, and what I would like to have you do 
is to get an expert with you to ascertain whether the typewriter that 
wrote that “Cancelled” on that file was ever used in your department 
or in some other. Now, there are Washington people that can help 
you on that question. 

Then I would like to have you do another thing, to try to locate the 
winds message, I don’t care what is in it, that you now say definitely 
was received and, as you say, it was in line with what you thought on 
that day as being a reply to those two previous questions. 

Mr. AIurpht. Now, will the Senator yield? 

Smiator Ferguson. Now, wait. 

Mr. Murfht. I think 1 ought to object, Mr. Chairman. I don’t 
see how this committee can assign to any naval officer, a captain who 
is a witness, the obligation of engaging experts to go over and test 
papers, and I think ii we need an expert the committee ought to en- 


gage one. 

Senator Ferguson. Let him try to find this winds message for us 
and let him then try to find how this file was. He \_ 10871 '\ 
offered this morning to do that, he thought that he could do it. 

Mr. Murpht. You are assigning the responsibility to a witness to 
engage an expert. Let the committee engage one if we need one, but 
don’t let the witnesses go around to engage experts on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Senator Ferguson. I will ask counsel to do the same thing. Let 
this man look. Maybe he can find some of this stuff. 

Now, the next thing is 

Captain Kramer. Senator, with respect to the winds message, I 
would like to state that it would be an extremely unusual thing for 
such a winds message to be in existence for more than a few hours 
after receipt in the Navy Department unless it came into nay section, 
which it never did. All that plain-language traffic for which special 
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monitoring was set up about 10 days before Pearl Harbor was burnt, 
to mv best mowledge and belief, as a matter of routine. As soon as it 
had been scanned to determine whether there was or was not a winds 
message in it it was destroyed. 

As lar as the likelihood or otherwise of the existence of such a piece 
of teletype paper now in the files of the Navy Department, it is my 
present understanding, and was then, that it would not be preserved 
unless it came into my section, where everything that 

we translated was preserved and filed. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Then if it did not come into your 
section, as I understand the way it was set up that these cards were to 
1^ used and, therefore, delive^ was to be made by telephone or some 
other handling than by you, it would not come into your section. 

Captain Kramer. It very probably would not althou^t it might 
come into my section. . 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Then if it might, see what you can 
do about it. 

Now, let me take you to this message from Batavia. It is dated 
the 5th of December 1941, according to our copy, and this is not a 
photostatic copy. It is a mimeographed paper. 

The photostatic copy is dated the 5th of December 1941. Now, I 
want you to look at the so-called date on when it was received, if you 
can give it to us. On the copy that I have got is “O” canceled though, 
310, “O” canceled through, 30 “O” canceled through. You see what 
I am talking about? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, what is that date? . 

Captain Kramer. That is 10 : 30 Greenwich time on the 3d of 
December Greenwich date. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, does that indicate that it was received here 
on the third? 

U0873'\ Captain Kramer. Not necessarily; no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, what date was it received here? 

Captain Kramer. I see nothing on this piece of paper to indicate 
when it was received here, sir, except the date “5 December” at the 
top, which may be that. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now, at least when that was re- 
ceived in the War and in the Navy Department and the State De- 
partment the Dutch interpreted the setting up of a winds code mes- 
sage, that it meant war, whereas we interpreted it as meaning a 
breaking off of strained relations, is that correct? 

Captain Kramer. I never saw this message. Senator, at the time. 
I was told about it and the only reaction I recall to this message was 
in connection with the security aspects of my work, the wider dissemi- 
nation of this crypt-analytical material than I had heretofore been 
aware of. 

Senator Ferguson. I am now informed that the Navy records show 
that this message I am talking about, that is dated the 5th and is 
shown here as “313” was received at 1 : 21 a. m. on the 4th of December 
1941 by the Navy. 

So tne Navy Imew on the 4th at 1 : 21 a. m., on the morning of the 
4th, that the Dutch interpreted these two messages that we nad re- 
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ceived setting up the code as being a decision of war rather than just 
strained relations, because it reads this way : 

[1087^] From Thorpe for Miles War Dept. — 

this is OPNAV — 

Code intercept: Japan will- 

showing that they got it by code, intercepted a code and cipher : 

Japan will notify her consuls of war decision in her foreign broadcasts as 
weather report at end. East wind rain XXXXX United States: North wind 
clondy Unssia: West wind clear England with attack on Thailand Malay and 
Dutch East Indies. Will be repeated twice or may use compass directions only. 
In this case words will be introduced five times in general text. 

Now, the part I was interested in is that the Dutch interpreted it to 
mean war and the Navy had a copy of that Dutch interpretation. 

Captain Kramer. Senator, I have no first-hand knowledge of how 
this message was handled, but on that point I should like to remark 
that the British translation furnished to the Asiatic Fleet, Admiral 
Hart, I consider a precise and accurate translation now of those 
Japanese circulars; that from a present scanning of these documents 
I do not consider it unusual that the Dutch considered this thii^ as 
referring to a war decision so far as the Dutch were concerned since, 
as I recall it, the expression used with regard to . the Netherlands East 
[ 10876 ^ Indies was the Japanese word “koreauku,” which means 
"occupation.” 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Then ybu explain that at least, that 
it would mean war with the Dutch the way it read * 

Captain Kramer. There had l^een previous occupations which did 
not involve war, such as that of French Indochina. 

Senator Ferguson. But it was not Holland. 

Captain EIramer. It was the French, no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, if you surrender it never means war. That 
IS what the French did. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, is it fair to say that what I read you from 
Batavia is a fair translation of message circular 2353, page 154 of 
Exhibit 1? . 

Captain Kramer . I do not consider that a translation, sir. It is 
apparentlv a version of that translation wliich passed through several 
hands before being drafted by Alusna of Batavia. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Well, at least it was their intelligence 
that it meant war, that same message ? 

Captain Kramer. That appears to be or have been the feeling in 
Java, yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you ever instructed in any way that cer- 
tain memorandums, files, and so forth were to be destroyed — ^not files. 
I will change that. Any memorandums, [ 10876 '\ diaries, and 
things of that nature were to be destroyed or handed over to the 
service? 

Captain Kramer. Until I arrived in the Central Pacific in June of 
1943 I was aware of no such orders to destroy memoranda. Those I 
became aware of when I arrived there were orders and directives 
issued by Admiral Nimitz with reference to the keeping of diaries in 
the Pacific area. 
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Senator Ferguson. Did you know that in the Clausen report this 
appears on page 253 as far as it relates to the Army, and 1 will try 
and get anotner order of the Navy [reading] : 

It Is recommended that, for security reasons, the Secretary of War direct all 
witnesses heretofore and hereafter examined by me — 

that is, either Army or Navy witnesses — 

to send or give me forthwith, for filing with the records of this investigation, 
any copies of affidavits made before me and any incidentai and related notee 
or papers which may be in their possession or under their control, they to 
advise me in writing that this has been done or that there are no such records, 
and that they be advised that these records will be available in the War Depart* 
ment in the event access thereto is ever required. 

Now, did you hear of that instruction ? ■ 

[10877'] Captain Kraker. I never did ; no, sir. I did receive an 
official letter from Admiral Theobald, Director of Naval Intelligence, 
last summer or late spring to the effect that Mr. Clausen, then I believe 
a major, was conducting an investigation and was authorized to take 
testimony. I was never called before Clausen. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, did you know of any order in October 
1942 in relation to memorandums and papers in the Navy ? 

Captain Kramer. N^ sir. 

Senator Ferguson. In your opinion did the destroying of codes 
mean war, if a nation orders its codes and machines destroyed! 

Captain Kramer. That is one construction, certainly, to be placed 
on it; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now, when did we instruct our mili- 
tary and naval attach^ in Tokyo to destroy their code machine and, 
as a matter of fact, it was destroyed ? 

Captain Kramer. I am not aware that our attaches in the Far East 
at any time held code machines, although I am not familiar precisely 
with what cryptoCTaphic systems they held. I do distinctly recall in 
connection with the drafting of those directives, at least, the first one 
or two of them in Admiral Noyes’ office, shortly after lunch on De- 
cember 4, 1941, [10^8] that Admiral Noyes’ remarks while 

I was present were to the effect that as a precautionary measure he 
contemplated or intended to have all superfluous material destroyed 
but that one channel was to be left to these attaches, namely, a private 
channel between their post and Washington. 

Senator Ferguson. So, then, you did not know that the naval attach^ 
in Tokyo had a machine! 

Captain Kramer. I knew he used cryptographic aids. I never have 
known just what ones they were; no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, did you know that he was instructed on 
the fourth or fifth to destroy the machine and the codes ! 

Captain Keamer. I know that Admiral Noyes contemplated and, 
in fact, drafted in my presence a message directing destruction of cer- 
tain or most, at least with one exception, of their crypotographic aids. 

Senator Ferguson. Wasn’t that on Guam where that message was 
sent rather than to Tokyo ! 

Captain Kramer. I believe the second message drafted in my pres- 
ence was only addressed to Guam, with many other, information ad- 
dressees. Captain Safford was called to Admirgl Noyes’ office while 
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this discussion in my presence took place, because Captain Safford 
was in charge of the registered publications section of the Navy De- 
partment, could determine in detail just what systems those attaches 
Wd and could [1087&] put those messages into final form for 
sending. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, will you look at Exhibit 37, page 42? 
Do you know what one was left, or dia that indicate that one was left 
on the 4th of December 1941 ? 

Destroy this system at discretion and report 

Mr. Murpht. You have taken the copy, Senator. The witness 
does not have any. Will you read the question to the witness? 

(The question was read by the reporter.) 

Captain Kramer. What was the question, sir? 

Senator Ferguson. This would indicate that they were just to de- 
stroy a part, and that part of the machine was to remain in existence ? 

Captain Kramer. That one cryptographic system, whether it was a 
machine or not I did not and I (lo not know, was to be kept but could 
be destroyed at discretion and if destroyed a report to that effect was 
to be made during the word “Javorach.” 

Senator Ferguson. Now, when were the language officers taken 
from Japan? 

Captain Kramer. In about August 1941, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know what part of August? 

Captain Kramer. Nr^sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know that we had given Japan 
[1088O'\ a note on August the 17th indicating that she was not to 
move any farther south? 

Captain Kramer. I had no first-hand contact at any time with 
diplomatic notes except what I saw in this decrypted traffic. 

Senator Ferguson. And you do not recall that message delivered on 
a Sunday morning when the President returned from the Atlantic 
conference ? You don’t remember that message? 

Captain Kramer. I do not recall it specifically now. An exami- 
nation of those documents might refresh my memory. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, did you know what our policy was in 
relation to Japan moving south? 

Captain EIramer. As regards high policy here in Washington and 
of the United States Government mo^ of my information— 5 cannot 
state categorically that all of my information, but I say nearly all, 
was based on newspapers and other periodicals. 

Senator Ferguson. So far as the foreign policy of America was 
concerned and as far as you were concerned, it was based on news- 
papers and articles that appeared in the public press? 

Captain Kramer. For the most part; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. You were not mven any particular brief- 
ing in what our policy was so that you would be able to interpret these 
messages? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. 

i^nator Ferguson. Well, I will read to you this message and see 
whether or not you know anything about the part I have in mind. 
This is on page 556 of Foreign Belations of the United States and 
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Japan, 1931-1941, volume 2, printed about 1943, after Pearl Harbor. 
[Reading from Exhibit No. 29 :] 

Such being the case, this Government now finds it necessary to say to the Gov- 
ernment of Japan that if the Japanese Government takes any further steps in 
pursuance of a policy or program of military domination by force or threat of 
force of neighboring countries, the Government of the United States will be com- 
pelled to take immediately any and all steps which it may deem necessary toward 
safeguarding the legitimate rights and interests of the United States and Ameri- 
can nationals and toward insuring the safety and security of the United States. 

Did you know that that note was delivered on the I7th of August 
1941? ■ 

Captain Kramer. If it appeared in this decrypted traffic I un- 
doubtedly would have known of it. 

Senator Ferguson. But you do not recall it ; it did not impress you 
any? 

Captain Kramer. I do not recall now on that point ; no, sir. 

[10882'] Senator Ferguson. Well, having that in mind now, 
would it mean anything if they were going to strike down in the Kra 
Peninsula or the British near Singapore the morning of the 7th, after 
your memory being refreshed on this thipg I just i-ead you ? 

Captain Kramer. I do not know, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You took a file over to Secretary Forrestal’s 
office while Mr. Knox was out at Pearl Harbor making an investiga- 
tion, did you not? 

Captain Kramer. I did, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And do you know where that file is today? 

Captain Kramer. I doubt very much whether that file existed for 
more than a day or two, perhaps as long as a week after it was shown 
to Mr. Forrestal. It was made up from extra copies we still had in 
our office of this decrypted material not yet destroyed. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, there was then an investigation going 
on by Mr. Knox and only a little later, about a week later, by the 
Roberts commission ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you did not keep this extra material; it 
was destroyed later? 

Captain Kramer. It was not kept in a separate folder [1088S] 
that I recall, sir, although Mr. Forrestal may have held it for a few 
days. I simply do not recall that point. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, did you have a conversation with 
Mr. Forrestal as to whether or not he wanted that for Mr. Knox' 
knowledge? Was that his purpose? 

Captain Kramer. That is not my understanding of it at all, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Why was it taken to Mr. Forrestal? 

Captain Kramer. Because of the fact that it was my understand- 
ing, and still is, that he saw practically none of this trsffiic but Mr. 
Knox saw most of it or all of it. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, then, do I understand Mr. Forrestal was 
making an investigation of this case? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. The purpose of bringing that file up 
at all, as I understood it then, and still understand it, was simply 
to acquaint Mr. Forrestal, who then was Acting Secretary of the 
Navy in Mr. Knox’s absence, with the traffic immediately preceding 
Pearl Harbor. 
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Senator Ferguson. Well, now, war had started then. Did he ex- 
plain why he wanted to see it if it was not an investigation ? 

Captain Kramer. He did not explain to me, sir, and it was not ex- 
plained specifically in so many terms why he wanted to see it. I was 
told to prepare such a folder. I do not [1088]^'] recall who 
told me ; very likely Captain McCollum. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you look for this wind execute message 
to put it in at that time ? 

Captain Kramer. There was no wind execute message in my files 
at that time, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Captain Kramer. Or at any time that I am aware of. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Then if it was not in your file 
you did not look for it to put it into this file for the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

Captain Kramer. I specifically recall tliat this so-called hidden 
word message was included in that file. There was no discussion 
whatsoever as to the systems these different messages in that file 
came in. I further specifically recall that I pointed out to Mr. For- 
restal that the United States should be included in the wording of 
that message as typed up. 

Senator Ferguson. Then how do you account for this fact, that 
we were furnished at this late date the message on page 251 : 

Relations between Japan and England are not in accordance with expecta- 
tions — 

and that you knew a few days later that that was a wrong translation ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

[1088o'\ Senator Ferguson. Why were we not furnished with 
both copies? Why did we get this copy only that indicated a breach 
with England ? 

Captain Kramer. I do not know who prepared Exhibit 1. 

Senator Ferguson. But that is not a correct translation of the 
message ? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, look on page 204 of Exhibit 1. Did the 
President ever ask you for that message that he might retain it? 

Senator Lucas. Will tiie Senator yield ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. What is the difference between those two messages 
that you just inquired about? 

Senator Ferguson. That the “United States” ought to be inserted. 
To make this clear for Senator Lucas and for the record : 

Relations between Japan and England are not in accordance with expecta- 
tions — 

a true translation of that message is what ? 

Captain Kramer (reading) : 

Relations between Japan and England and the United States are not in 
accordance with expectations. 

Mr. Murpht. Will the Senator yield? 

[10886'\ Senator Ferguson. The corrected one, as I understand 
it, is in the Hewitt report, but to correct this one — we were handed 
this one and that is not a correct translation. 
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Captain Krameb. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, do you faiow of any other translations that 
are not correct in this book? 

Captain Eraher. I have pointed out a discrepancy in our trans- 
lation of Tokyo’s circular 23^ and 2364 due to the garbled version of 
that message we had at the time of the translation. That is the only 
other one of which I am now aware of any discrepancy in. 

Senator Ferguson. You have pointed that out in the record. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the senator yield ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. Is this not in the book 251 a correct copy of magic as 
such ? I mean exhibit 1 is supposed to be the magic that was delivered 
to all of these recipients. It was delivered to the recipients as it is 
here. The correction was made after he went back to the department. 
As I understand it, he made some phone calls then and then the war 
started. 

[ 10887 '] Captain Kramer. That is correct, Mr. Murphy. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, do you understand that this is only 
the way it was delivered and no corrections have been given to us ir 
there were corrections? 

Captain Kramer. I do not know just what has been given to this 
committee, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now look at page 204. Were you 
ever asked W the President or his aide to leave with him or to return 
to him that Tokyo to Berlin message ? 

Captain Kramer. A day or two after the original version as it 
appears here was deliverea to the President I received a request from 
the President’s aide. Captain Beardall, to the effect that the President 
desired to retain a copy of this message. I, in compliance with that 
request, prepared a paraphrase of this message which was turned over 
to Captain Beardall. It’s present disposition I do not know. 

Senator Ferguson. To the best of your knowledge what date is 
that? 

Captain Kramer. Probably about the 2d or 3d of December 1941. 

Senator Ferguson. That is the one that says : 

Say very secretly to them that there Is extreme danger that war may saddenly 
break out between the Anglo-Saxon nations and Japan through some clash of 
arms and [10888] add that the time of the breaking out of this war may 
come quicker than anyone dreams. 

That conversation was to be between the Jap Ambassador in Gror- 
many and Hitler and Ribbeiitrop ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You never took it back then to the office after 
you gave a copy to the aide ? 

Captain K^mer. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, to make the record clear, we have been 
furnished a correct translation of that message on pa^ 251 of 142-^ 
and it reads this way : 

Relations between Japan and are approaching a crisis, on tjie verge of 

danger, England, United States. 

Js that a lair translj^tiop ^ 
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Cy)tain Kramer. That, sir, I consider an inaccurate translation of 
the Japanese translation, which in the light of seeing the work sheet 
just a few days ago I believe reads : 

NIHON to TORRO KITAI NI HAN SU. 

The essential part of that Japanese sentence is “KITAI NI HAN 
SU,” which means, precisely, and can be determined from this standard 
Japanese-English dictionary before me, “Not in accordance with ex- 
pectations,” or it means “Disappointment in expectations,” or things 
to that effect. There is nothing whatsoever implying crisis or war in 
the [108891 Japanese phraseology. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you attend a meeting on the morning of 
the 6th between some Navy officers who were in consultation about 
getting news to the Pacific? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know that McCollum had prepared a 
message of information ? 

Captain Kramer. I heard about that one during the course of the 
Koberts hearings from, I believe, Captain McCollum. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, you meant while the Roberts hearings 
were going on. You were not a witness there ? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did McCollum tell you that? 

Captain Kramer. In a few of the brief conversations we had my 
recollection is that I learned at one of those conversations that he had 
prepared some type of message. I never saw it and am unfamiliar 
and was unfamiliar at the time with the detailed phraseology used. 

Senator Ferguson. Did he teU you what was in tne message? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir; not in detail, just in general terms that 
he had drafted a message about the general situation. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, isn’t this a fair statement, or is [108901 
it, that the officers down in the Department, in the Intelligence De- 
partment there, were greatly concerned about information going or 
not going to the Pacific and that they were attempting to get some 
information out or drafting messages to suggest information ? Is that 
a correct statement ? 

Captain Eramer. I believe it is; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. I asked you this before but I want to be sure 
of this : You had no concern over the question as to whether or not 
relations were broken between Japan ana England ? 

Captain Kramer, l^at do you mean by “concern” ? 

Senator Ferguson. Well, grave concern that it would mean war to us. 

Captain Kramer. Naturally, Senator, as a United States citizen I 
was concerned, as I believe many other citizens were, with a possibility 
of the collapse of England. 

Senator Ferguson. That is the way it concerned you, not that it 
meant war between Japan and this country ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now, did we have a watch on the 
Tokyo-England -London circuit? 

Captain Kramer. I am not familiar with the details of precisely 
what circuits we covered, sir. Certainly, during the period of days 
and weeks preceding Pearl Harbor we were [108911 getting 
some traffic addressed to London or originating in London. 

79716 — *6— |)t.» 11 
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Senator Ferguson. Now I come back to one question that I would 
like to work out and that is this 901 and 900. I can pass that now and 
look over it and then come back to it some time later. I will look at 
that and then I will come back later and ask you some questions. 
Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That is all I have at the present time. 

The Vice Chairman. You are through for the present, Senator? 
Senator Ferguson. Yes ; and then I will come bacK later. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Keefe of Wisconsin will inquire. Captain. 
Mr. BjaEFE. Captain Kramer, what is your age ? 

Captain Kramer. About forty-two and a h^f. sir. 

Mr. Keete. You graduated from the Naval Academy when? 
Captain Kramer. 1925, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You and Captain Safford have always been, at least 
up until now, good friends, have you not? 

Captain Krajier. Unless testimony I have given before this hear- 
ing has altered his views I do not think our relations have changed in 
any respect, sir. • 

\l0892'\ Mr. Keefe. That is not an answer to my question. You 
have been good friends, have you not? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir;' office friends, not social friends. 

Mr. Keefe. I was a little disturbed by some testimony that you 

S ave yesterday with respect to a visit by Captain Safford to you in 
le hospital. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Am I to assume that you intended to convey the im- 
pression that that was a gratuitous visit on the part of Captain Safford 
which your relations with him did not justi:fy? 

Captain Kramer. That is not quite the impression I intended to 
convey ; no, sir. I was somewhat surprised at that visit but not at all 
too surprised, I believe I expressed myself. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, you stated that he had brought you a box of candy. 
Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. As though that were wholly unexpected and perhaps 
had some sinister purpose behind it. Did you mean anything like 
that ? 

Captain Safford. None whatsoever, sir. I believe it is customary 
in making visits to patients in a hospital to bring [1089^ 
things of that nature. 

Mr. Bjeefe. Why, of course, and you did not intend W that state- 
ment that you made yesterday to imply that Captain Safford had any 
sinister purpose in visiting you at the hospital, did you? 

Captain Kramer. None whatsoever, sir. 

Mr. Kjjefe. No. Or that he came out there for the purpose of try- 
ing to enlist your aid in connection with testimony to be given before 
this committee ? 

Captain Kramer. None whatsoever, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. He did not even discuss Pearl Harbor with you at the 
time he visited you at the hospital, did he? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You played a game of chess? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Did he visit you more than once ? 
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Captain Kramer. On two occasions, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, you stated yesterday that you had about eight 
visitors, you think, while you were at the hospital. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. EIeefe. Will you tell us who those visitors were besides Captain 
Safford ? 

Captain Kramer. 1 did not expect to be questioned on that point, 
Mr. Keefe. 


[J08P4] Mr. Keefe. If there is anything 

Captain Kramer. I believe I could refresh my memory in detail 
on that. Offhand I can recall the name of one of them. Mister — 
rather, retired Maj. A. B. C. Graves, who is a member of the Wash- 
ington Chess Divan, of which I have been a member. 

Mr. Keefe. Did any person other than Mr. Gearhart and myself 
talk to you about Pearl Harbor at any time that you were at the 
h(^itaH 

Captain Kramer. That is precisely accurate, sir, except one patient 
in the hospital, namely, a former classmate of mine, a Commander 
Powell, who was in a room near mine in the hospital. In the course 
of our general conversations I mentioned the fact that I was engaged 
at the time of Pearl Harbor in handling cryptographic materi«d and 
I undoubtedly mentioned the fact and the thought I might be a witness 
before the contemplated hearing, this hearing. 

Mr. EIeefe. Commander Powell was a classmate of yours? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. He had been retired from the Navy for some years and 


had come back into the Navy ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir; during the war. 

Mr. Keefe. Mrs. Powell and Mrs. Kramer were friends, too, were 
thOT not ?, 

Captain Kramer. Mrs. Kramer has never met Mrs. 
Powell until recently, last fall. 

Mr. Keefe. I see, but she met Mrs. Powell then ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Are those all the people that you can recall? Com- 
mander Powell was a patient suffering from arthritis, was he not? 

Captain Kramer. I am not sure what the diagnosis in his case was, 
Mr. Keefe. 


Mr. K^fe. Well, in any event he was taking treatment out there? 
Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, then, you have told us of some General or some 
man that was in some chess divan. You talked about chess? 

Captain Kra^r. There was one other individual from the chess 
divan. Just which one I do not recall at the moment. 


Mr. Keefe. Of course, the reason that I ask these questions is be- 
cause the hospital record which I have examined only shows the visit 
of Captain Safford. You are sure that there were others ? 

Captain Kramer. I am positive of that, sir. In connection with 
the hospital record I would like to point out [lOSOSI that it was 

not until last month that I was aware of a hospital rule to the effect 
that patients leaving the hospital during the day should sign out in a 
book. That, incidentelly, Mr. Keefe, is the reason I believe why you 
were not able to be informed on the occasion of the day before our 
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interview last fall of where I was. I had apparently violated a hospital 
regulation in that respect. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, Mr. Gearhart and I did speak to you at the hos- 
pital? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And we had about 4iA-hour conversation with you? 

Captain Kramer. Which I would characterize as very pleasant in 
nature. 

Mr. Keefe. A very pleasant conversation. There was no attempt to 
bulldoze you or change your opinion or anything of that kind, was 
there? 

Captain Kramer. None whatsoever, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And Mrs. Kramer was present during the entire course 
of that conversation? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And Captain Duncan was kind enough to serve us a 
luncheon while we were sitting in the room? 

Captain Kramer. A brief lunch, yes, sir. 

[ 10897 '\ Mr. Keefe. You recall that very well ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, you had been chafing some beause of the fact 
that you were required to stay out there in the hospital, weren’t 
yom Captain? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And you had expressed that to your Commander friend 
and others that came to see you, hadn’t you ? 

Captain Kramer. I believe I expressed it only to Commander 
Pow^, who was the only patient I had previously known. 

Mr. £[xefb. Yes, and you gave expression to the fact that you 
felt if you could get word to Koss Mclntire you might be permitted 
to leave the hospital, didn’t you? 

Captain Kramer. I don’t recall that statement. 

Mr. Keefe. You don’t recall that? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You were clothed in pajamas and bathrobe, were you 
not? 

Captain Kramer. That was customary for all patients. 

Mr. Keefe. Why, exactly. There was nothing unusual about it. 

Captain Kramer. None at all, sir. 

Mr. EIeefe. You were not permitted to eat at the officers’ 
[ 10898 '[ mess out there, were you ? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. The meals were served to all patients 
in that particular part ojf the hospital on trays. 

Mr. Keefe. Exactly. Now, the day deiore Mr. Gearhart and I 
came out your uniform was restored so that you could go with Mrs. 
Kramer on a shoppii^ tour? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. She had arrived just a 
few (lays before. 

Mr. B[eefe. Yes. And there had been some publicity in the news- 
papers about the speech that had been made on the floor of Congress 
the day before, hadn’t there? 

Captain Kramer. I became aware of that, yes, sir. 
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Mr. Keefe. Yes. And the next day was the day that your uni- 
form was restored to you and you were permitted temporary leave 
from the hospital, isn’t that true ? 

Captain Kramer. I am not sure which event preceeded or followed 
which, Mr. Keefe. I undoubtedly could refresh my memory on that 
by going over it in more detail. I know, however, that the proxi- 
mate and prime cause of the uniform being restored was so that I 
could leave the hospital with my wife who had just arrived there. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. 

Captain Kramer. Before that there was no reason for my sub- 
sisting out. 

\^ 10899 '\ Mr. Keefe. Yes. Now, you first went to the hospital in 
August, did you not? 

Captain Kiamer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. About the 28th of August? 

Captain Kramer. That ma^ be correct, sir. I believe it is. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes, I checked it. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And then you went back to the hospital the 23d of 
September. 

Captain Kramer. About that date I believe, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And in the meantime had you b^n down to Miami with 
your family? 

Captain Kramer. On sick leave, yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, you. Captain Kramer — and I want this to be said 
in the record — had, prior to that time, rendered a most distinguished 
service to your country, there is no question about that fact. That 
should appear clearly. Now, you would say also that Captain Safford 
had rendered a most distinguished service to his country, would you 
not? 

Captain Kramer. Mr. Keefe, I have always had a very high regard 
for Captoin Safford’s professional abilities. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, have you had a regard for him in any other re- 
spect? 

[ 10900 ^ Captain Kramer. As a personal friend I had a regard 
for him which warranted the continuance of that friendship, yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. And you feel that way today, do you not? 

Captain Kramer. I do, yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, did you express any concern to any of your 
friends over the fact that you viewed with some apprehension the 
necessity for your appearing before this Congressional investigating 
committee? 


Captain Kramer. At no time do I recall making expressions of that 
nature, sir. I have never been in a state of apprehension that I am 
aware of in any hearing I appeared before. 

Mr. Keefe. After you left the hospital did you visit the Public 
Belations Department of the Navy Department? 

Captain I did not^ sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Did anybody visit you from that Department? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. 

Mr. Ejbefe. Were you fflven any instructions as to statements to be 
issued or not to be issued ? 
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Captain Kramer. None whatsoever, sir. If you will recall, during 
the course of our conversation at the Naval Ho^ital, Captain Duncan 
broke into our discussions with words to the effect that the press was 
outside and champing at the [ 10901 '\ bits to get an interview 
from me. I expressed myself in answer to Captain Duncan along the 
lines that it appeared as though I could not avoid such an interview 
and that it might just as well take place now. 

With that expression of my opinion I ask Mrs. Kramer to leave 
the room; certain members of the press came in and I extemporane- 
ously dictated a statement. On the completion of that statement I 
asked the correspondent who took it down what service he represented, 
turned to Captain Duncan, the medical officer in charge of the hos- 
pital, and requested him to obtain a copy of that statement and fur- 
nish it to the Navy Department Public Kelations Officer because any 
further statement I might have occasion to make to the press would 
be of identical tenor. 

Mr. Keefe. I see. Do you recall at that time that when Captain 
Duncan came in he stated that he had commimicated with the Public 
Relations Department of the Navy and that it was all right for them 
to take pictures or for you to make a statement ? Do you recall him 
making that statement? 

Captain Kramer. I believe that at one time, either just before or 
just after that interview with the press, he indicated that the Public 
Kelations Office desired to arrange an interview in the Navy Depart- 
ment that afternoon. 

Mr. Keefe. No; I am asking you that specific question. 

[109021 Isn’t it a fact before any newspaper reporters or photog- 
raphers were in that there was some objection expressed by me to the 
fact of their taking pictures or having newspaper reporters there and 
did not Dr. Duncan say that he had taken the matter up with the Public 
Relations Department of the Navy and that it was all right to take 
the pictures and make a statement at that time? 

Captain Kramer. You are very likely precisely accurate in that 
respect, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. I don’t like this “very likely” and “very 
probably.” Isn’t that it exactly. 

Captain Kramer. I used that “very likely,” Mr. Keefe, because I 
do not recall precisely. If I attempted to refresh my memory I 
probably could. 

Mr. Keefe. Isn’t that precisely correct. Captain Kramer ? 

Captain Kramer. I tnink it is, sir. 

[109031 Mr. Keefe. Yes, you think it is, of course. 

Well, now. Pearl Harbor happened, and the Secretary of the Navy 
flew out to Pearl Harboi to see what had happened, and while he was 
gone the first person that talked toyou about the situation, as I under- 
stand your testimony, was the Dndt ’ l^cretary of the Navy, Mr. 
Forrestal, then acting as Secretary of the Navy. 

He requested you, during the absence of Secretary Knox, to pre- 
pare a file showing the intercepts, is that correct? 

Captain Kramer. Mr. P'orrestal did not request me. I was di- 
rected, as I recall, by Captain McCollum to prepare a folder, which 
I was given to understand Mr. Forrestal desired to see. 
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Mr. Keefe. Well, all right, we will go through the chain of com- 
mand, then. It went from Forrestal to your superior, McCollum, 
and from McCollum to you ; is that right ? 

Captain Kramer. That is undoubtedly correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. By virtue of that order, or command, you then as- 
sembled the file and went to Mr. F orrestal ? 

Captain Kramer. Accompanied by Captain McCollum, yes, sir. 

Mr. Kj:efe. So you and Captain McCollum discussed the intercepts 
for the first time during the absence of Secretary Knox 

with Under Secretary, and Acting Secretary, Forrestal? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, following that, who was the next person that you 
talked with, that you can now recall, with respect to Pearl Harbor, 
and the incidents prior thereto, during the month of December, or at 
any other time, in relation to Pearl Harbor ? 

Captain Kramer . Other than the usual conversations 1 might have 
had with normal recipients of this traffic, the identical type of conver- 
sations that I would have had through 1941. The only time I dis- 
cussed in detail any events connected with Pearl Harbor was when I 
testified before the court of Admiral Murfin with one exception ; that 
was Admiral Halsey. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. 

Now, you did taffi; with Admiral Halsey. When was that, and 
where? 

Captain EIramer. About May 1944, at the headquarters building of 
Admiral Halsey in Noumea, New Caledonia. 

Mr. Keefe. Was that after you had received the letter from Captain 
Safford which has been introduced in evidence ? 

Captain Kramer . Some months after, yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And what was the occasion of your talk with Admiral 
Halsey? 

[ 10906 '\ Captain Kramer. A letter from Admiral Kimmel to Ad- 
miral Halsey. It was a personal letter. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you see the letter? 

Captain Kramer. I did, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. 

Is that letter in existence? 

Captain Kramer. I do not know whether the original is or not, sir. 
I have a copy of it. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, where is the copy ? 

Captain Kramer. Here [handing document to Mr. Keefe]. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, as I understand it. Admiral Halsey called you 
to his command post, or office, and told you that he had received a letter 
from Admiral Kimmel ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. How did you get the copy of that letter? 

Captain KmvMER. The letter requests that I prepare answers in the 
form of a deposition to certain questions propounded in that letter. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you prepare such answers ? 

Captain Kramer. I prepared no deposition as such. I did prepare, 
however, an answer to Captain Safford’s second letter, which I felt 
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was in the nature of a deposition, in case I wanted to comply with 
Admiral £[immel’s request. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, did you comply with Admiral Kimmel’s 
[ 10906 '\ request ? 

Captain Kramer. I did not, sir, other than what I have outlined. 

Mr. Keefe. WeU, did you give to Admiral Halsey the answers to 
the questions that Admiral Kimmel had asked ? 

Captain Kramer. Well, when I went to Admiral Halsey ’s office, at 
his request, he showed me the letter, which I read. He indicated that 
he would leave it entirely to me as to whether or not I should comply 
with that request. 

After reading the letter, I felt that the questions covered in that 
letter were of such limited character as regarding the events pre- 
ceding Pearl Harbor, that a broader picture of events should be given 
Admiral Halsey. 

In fact, my idea was to give a pretty thorough picture of the events 
as I knew them to Admiral Halsey, and request his advice on what 
I should do. 

I did not, during the course of that first interview. 

What I did request, however, was that I be given that letter, and I 
had in mind preparing a full reply to Captain Safford’s second letter, 
which I felt would pretty thoroughly cover those events, that I would 
like a few days to prepare that reply and would then have something 
to show him, and would give him a fairly comprehensive picture of it. 

\_ 10907 '\ Mr. Keefe. Now, let us see — 

Senator Lucas. Will the Congressman yield for just a moment? 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. 

Senator Lucas. I wonder if the committee cannot have the letter. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes ; I am going to read it into the record to facilitate 
this thing a little bit, without all this rambling around about it. 

Now, let us get right down to the facts. 

You got the copy of this letter from Admiral Halsey ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Is that right? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. In order that you might prepare an answer; is that 
correct? 

Captain Kramer. If I so desired ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. If you so desired. 

Now, the letter reads : 

280 Bkonxvilij; Road, 
Bronxville, New York, 18 March 194 i. 
Admiral Wiiaiam F. Halset, U. S. Navy, 

Commander South Pacific Fleet, 

[10908] c/o Fleet Post Office 
San Francisco, California. 

Dbab Bell : Yon have on your staff Commander A. D. Kramer, U. S. N., who 
was on duty in the Communications OfBce in the Navy Department at the time 
of the attack on Pearl Harbor and for some time prior to that date. I believe 
he has knowledge of facts and incidents which occurred in the Navy Department 
which are of interest and value to me. Will you please obtain from him an 
affidavit and ask him if he will supply me with a copy. I will assure him that 
I will make no use of the affidavit without his permission so long as he is alive. 
If he does not wish to supply me with a copy of the affidavit, I would appreciate 
it very much if he will make the affidavit, put it in a secure place and inform 
me when I can obtain it 
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There wag a message received in the Navy Department on December 4th or 
5th, IMl, which came to be called the *^vinds message”. 1 should like to know : 
What station first received the Winds Message? 

What date was it received in Washington? 

When was it deciphered, translated, decoded and delivered to responsible 
officials in Washington? 

What officials in Washington saw the translation of [10909'\ the 
Winds Message and when? 

What was the substance of the information contained in the Winds 


Message? 

What action towards notification of Field Commanders of contents of 
message and implications thereof was taken? 

There was a note delivered by the Japanese Ambassador to Mr. Hull on 7 
December 1941. 


When were the first IS parts of this message received, decoded, and de- 
livered to responsible officials in Washington? 

What officials in Washington received translations of the first 13 parts 
of this message and when did each receive them? 

When was the 14th part of the message received, decoded and delivered? 

What officials in Washington received translations of the 14th part of this 
message and* when did each receive it? 

What action was recommended by you or anyone else of which you have 
knowledge? 

There was a message directing the Japanese Ambassador to deliver a note to 
Secretary Hull in person at 1:00 P. M., Eastern Standard Time on 7 Decem- 
ber 1941. 

[lOBlO'l When was this message received in the Navy Department? 

What agency decoded the message and when was decoding completed? 

What agency translated the message and when was the translation ^e- 
livered to the Navy Department? 

What officials in Washington received translations of this message and 
when did each receive it? 

What action was taken as a result of this message? 

When Commander Kramer delivered this message to Mr. Knox a memorandum 
pointing out that 1 : 00 P. M. Eastern Standard Time was sunrise in Honolulu 
and midnight in Manila and that the whole thing mehnt sunrise raid in Pearl 
Harbor within a few minutes after the delivery of the Japanese note. 

Will you please have Commander Kramer answer all of the foregoing ques- 
tions of which he has knowledge and put them in the form of an affidavit and 
also request him to include in his affidavit any other matters of which he may 
have first-hand knowledge. I shall be very grateful to him for this matter will 
be of considerable interest and value to ma 

My kindest regards to you alwhys Bill. 

Most sincerely yours, 

/s/ H. E. Kimhel. 


U0911] Now, then, Admiral Halsey showed you that letter? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. On what date? 

Captain Kramer. I do not recall the exact date. I believe it was 
about the middle of May. It may have been a few days before that. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, at that time, did you have in your possession the 
letter which had been written to you under date of January 22, 1944, 
by Captain Safford ? 

Captain Kramer. I did, sir. 

Mr. Keefe, you have not replied to the letter that Captain 
Safford had written you ? 

Captain Kramer. Not only not replied, but did not contemplate 
reoMng, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You say you did not contemplate replying? 

Captain Kramer. At no time, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. Why not? 
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Captain Kramer. If it is not apparent from the letter itself, I will 
go into more detailed explanation, Mr. Keefe. 

When I first received that letter, shortly after 1 arrived in the South 
Pacific, 1 was, to put it mildly, somewhat flabbergasted. I did not 
read through more than the first few paragraphs appearing on page 
one of that letter, and then put it away with my other papers. 

Mr. Keefe. You did not read the rest of iti 

Captain Kramer. I did not, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You decided you would not even answer iti 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. 

Now, when Admiral Halsey showed you this letter you had in mind 
the letter that had been written by Captain Safford 1 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir; as a fairly complete coverage of events 
preceding Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. ESefe. Did I understand vou correctly to say that you told 
Admiral Halsey that you would lite to have a copy of this letter from 
Kimmel, and go over it for a few days to decide what the answers 
would be? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir; the original letter was given to me. The 
c^y was made only for the purpose of any future preparation of an 
amaavit, in compliance with Admiral Kimmel’s request. 

Mr. I^EFE. Well, did you give any thought at that time to these 
revests of Admiral Bammel 1 

Captain Kramer. I read through the letter; yes, sir. I was con- 
cerned at that time, and for some months afterward, on how any piece 
of paper covering this subject, whether affidavit or letter, or reply to 
that letter, could be [JO&IS] returned to Admiral Kimmel 
without going through normal censorship channels, which, of course, 
would disclose to unauthorized persons many aspects of this crypt- 
analytic traffic, to which they were not entitled. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. 

So you did not make up a reply? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. In affidavit form or otherwise? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you discuss the matter with Admiral Halsey ? 

Captain Kramer. On my second visit to his office, I believe I touched 
on that point, sir. 

Mr. ^EFE. Now, you say you believe you touched on that point|. 
That does not mean anything to me, and it will not when I read the 
record. 

Captain Kramer. My recollection, Mr. Keefe, is 

Mr. Keefe (interposing). Did you discuss this letter and its con- 
tents with Admiral Halsey when you came to see him the second time? 
That is all I want to know. 

Captain Kramer. I did, sir. I definitely stated, in my present recol- 
lection, that I would prepare such a deposition or affidavit for Ad- 
miral Kimmel and notify Admiral Kimmel where it was. 

[J0ffJ4'] Mr. Keefe. Will you read that answer, Mr. Reporter? 

(The answer was read by the reporter.) 

Mr. Keefe. Now, if I read that in the record after this record is 
printed, it would seem to me that you did decide to prepare an affidavit 
and to advise Admiral Kimmel as to where it would be obtained. 
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Captain KgAuntR- Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Is that what you mean to tell me ? 

Captain Kramer. That is what I mean, yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you pr^are such an affidavit? 

Captain Kramer. No affidavit, as such. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, did you prepare any paper? 

Captain Kramer. I prepared some pieces of paper. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, have you got them ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. All right, let us see them. 

I would like to have this letter, Mr. Chairman, identified as an 
exhibit. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, it has been read into the record. 

Mr. Keefe. I think the letter perhaps ought to be in our file. I 
would like to have it marked as an exhibit. 

The Vice Chairman. Permit the Chair to inquire, Mr. [10916\ 
Keefe, in addition to this letter being read into the record, as has been 
done, do you also want it marked as an exhibit? 

Mr. Keefe. I think it would be advisable to do so. 

Mr. Kaufman. This would be Exhibit 150. 

The Vice Chairman. Exhibit No. 150, and it will be so ordered. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 150”.) 

Mr. Keefe. If you will pardon me being here next to you. Captain 
Kramer, it is just so we will understand it. I do not want to run back 
and forth. 

Captain Kramer, if I imderstand your testimony up to date, with 
respect to this incident, correctly, you received from Admiral Halsey 
a letter, which has been read into this record, asking certain questions. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. At that time, you had in your possession a long letter 
from Captain Safford asking you certain questions ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You also had in your possession a previous letter from 
Captain Safford to which you had replied ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

[10916'\ Mr. Keefe. The first letter, with its reply, and the letter 
wMch you receiv^ from Captain Safford, which I have referred to as 
the second letter, is also in evidence. 

Now, I want to know : Did you make any reply to the second letter 
written to you by Captain Safford ? Your answer has been “No.” 

Captain Kramer. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. I ask you, did you make any reply to the questions pro 
pounded in the letter from Admiral Kimmel to Admiral Halsey ? 

Captain Kramer. No reply, sir. 

Keefe. Did you make any memorandum ah all for Admiral 
Halsey, or Admiral Kimmel, or Captain Safford, in response to the 
questions in both or either of these latter two letters? 

Captain Kramer. Only those pieces of paper in your hand for 
Admiral Halsey. They have been shown to no one except Admiral 
Halsey until this hearing commenced. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, let me just take a minute to compare these with 
these other ones. 
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In response to the last question, your answer is that you have handed 
to the member of the committee now interrogating you several papers. 

[10917'\ Captain Ejiamer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KwRy w. The first one of which is a typewritten page, dated 
December 2%. 1943, entitled “Memorandum for Captain Safford”? 

Captain Kraaeer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Is that identical with the December 28 letter, which is in 
evidence, the “Memorandum for Captain Stafford”? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir; it is a copy of it. The first part of the 
piece of paper you are discussing is a copy of my reply to Captain 
Safford. 

Mr. Keefe. No;*it is not. 

Captain Kramer. Except that it is not left in the cryptic form I 
used in my reply, but expanded for ready perusal by Admiral Halsey. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. 

In other words, then, am I to understand that, so far as the first 2^ 
pages of these documents that you have submitted are concerned, you 
intended to write up for the use of Admiral Halsey, the exact infor- 
mation which is contained in your letter of 28 December, 1943, entitled 
“Memorandum for Captain Safford,” without code language in it, is 
that right? 

Captain Kramer. That is right, sir. 

[10918^ Mr. Keefe. Well, then, there appears also a letter dated 
22 January 1944, “My dear Kramer-san.” 

That is a decoding of the letter of Captain Safford to you ? 

Captain Kramer. Ye^ sir. . 

Mr. Keefe. In plain English ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And is it exactly the same as the letter which was written 
by Captain Safford to you, with some expansion on your part? Is it 
iaentical as you translate his code ? 

Captain Kramer. It is exactly Captain Safford’s wording with the 
exception that it expands the code he used into plain English. 

Mr. Keefe. And in this instrument that you have given us now, you 
have inserted the answers to Captain Safford’s questions, have you not? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. For the benefit of Admiral Halsey? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KEEra. In other words, had you answered the letter of Captain 
Safford which Safford had written you under date of January 22, 1944; 
and which you had not answered, you would have answered it as it 
appears in this memorandum which you prepared for Admiral Halsey, 
is that correct? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

[10919] Mr. Keefe. Did you turn this over to Admiral Halsey ? 

Captain Kramer. I showed it to him and he read it. There was 
only the one copy made. I have retained it thereafter. 

Mr. Keefe. This is the first time that anyone on this committee has 
seen this correspondence, is it? 

Captain Kramer. I believe that is correct, sir. Counsel has not 
been shown it, so far as I am aware, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You have not turned it over to the Navy Department 
heretofore? 
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Captain Kramer. On that point, Mr. Baecher, Lieutenant Com- 
mander Baecher, the naval liaison officer with counsel for this com- 
mittee, requested some days ago that he be permitted to photostat this 
in case it was called for oy the committee while I was a witness, in 
case the subject came up and those letters were called for. 

Mr. Keefe. How dia he know that you had such a letter ? 

Captain Kramer. I mentioned that in conversations with Mr. 
Baecher, chiefly because a reference to that appears in the record of 
my testimony lief ore Admiral Hewitt, I believe in reply to one or more 
questions when I referred to Captain Safford’s letters. 

Mr. Keefe. When was this written ? 

Captain Kramer. About the middle of May 1944. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you dictate it to anyone to type? 

Captain Kramer. I typed it entirely myself, sir, taking many hours 
of about four nights to do so. 

Mr. Keefe. And that perhaps accounts for the apparent differences 
in the ribbons that were used; is that right? 

Captain Kramer. That could well be; yes, sir; or using different 
typewriters. 

Mr. Keefe. Using different typewriters ; is that right ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. So this was all typed by you yourself ? 

Captain Ejiamer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And contains the information and the study that you 
had given to this whole situation sometime in 1944? 

Captain Kramer. That was the second occasion on which I had had 
occasion to recollect events about Pearl Harbor, the first occasion being 
my repW to Captain Safford’s first letter. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you have this before you when you testified before 
the Naval Court of Inquiry? 

Captain KIramer. I had that in my possession ; not before me during 
those proceedings. 

Mr. Keefe. Tnen, Captain Kramer, when you came back from the 
South Pacific and flew in there after 4 days, and all tired out, as vou 
said, you were caught cold when \1092i\ you testified before 
the Naval Court of Inquiry, as a matter of fact, you had given long 
study to these facts and had reduced the story down to writing and 
had it in your possession at that time, had you not, as you rememoered 
it out there in the South Pacific? 

Captain Kramer. Mr. Keefe 

Keefe (interposing) . Is that a fact or isn’t it? 

Captain Kiumer. It is not, sir. 

Mr. Mtirpht. The witness is entitled to give his answer, I sub- 
mit, and we are entitled to hear his answer. 

Mr. Ejsefe. I want to hear it, too. 

Mr. MtFRP3Bnr. Well, let us hear it. 

The Vice Chairman. The witness may reply. 

Captain Kramer. I have not read that letter at any time to date 
since our conversations, or my conversations with Admiral Halsey 
about the middle of May 1944. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, you had it, did not you, when you testified before 
the Naval Court of Inquiry at Pearl Harbor? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Keefe. You had it with you in your files, didn’t you ? 

Captain Kramer. 'In my possession ; yes, sir. 

Ml*. Keefe. You could have referred to it had you wanted to, 
could not you ? 

\_10922'\ Captain Kramer. I could have, had I wanted to; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Keefe. The point I am making. Captain, is before you testi- 
fied before the Naval Court of Inquiry you haa, in response to this 
reque^ of Admiral ^mmel and prompted by Admiral Halsey, made 
up this statement which you have submitted to me and which I have 
not had a chance yet to read ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now was that statement supposed to be a full and com- 
plete statement of the facts, so as to give answers to Admiral Kim- 
mel’s qu^tions in the letter written to Admiral Halsey ? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Or was it supposed to be categorically answers to the 
questions asked of you by Captain Stafford? 

Captain Kramer. For neither purpose, sir. It was simply to ap- 
prise Admiral Halsey with a fairly comprehensive picture and to 
request his advice regarding the request of Admiral Kimmel. 

It was further retained by me as a piece of paper probably com- 
plying with Admiral Kimmel’s request, but I never reached a deci- 
sion as to just what to do with it. I, of course, could not entrust it 
to the mail. The only other means of getting tfiat piece of paper to a 
safe place other than keeping it in my possession would be to send it 
to the \10&23'\ United States, to my wife, by a personal friend 
as courier. 

Mr. Murpht. Mr. Chairman, I understand some members of the 
committee have copies of this, and I think all members ought to have 
it so we can examine it. 

Mr. Keefe. I understood him to say that they had mimeographed 
it, the Navy had. 

Mr. Murphy. If some members of the committee now have copies, 
I would like to see one, too. 

The Vice Chairman. Perhaps counsel can advise us on that. 

Mr. Richardson. Mr. Chairman, there is a matter in connection 
with this letter and the photostatic co^ we have which I think 
might be discussed with the committee in Executive session. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. 

Mr. Richardson. That is why this has not been circulated. 

Mr. Keefe. None of the members of the committee, I take it, have 
heretofore seen this letter. I did not see it before ; I did not know it 
existed until Captain Kramer just stated so. 

Senator Ferguson. Let the record show Mr. Richardson was sitting 
here reading it and I asked him what it was; I asked him if I could 
see a copy of what they were talking about. 

\1092}^ Mr. Murphy. I thiri everyone else should get a copy. 

Senator Ferguson. I am trying to compare it with the original 
copy, to see what it is. 

Mr. Richardson. Until the committee makes a decision I am un- 
certain whether this is the copy that the committee wants. It should 
be taken up in the committw. It will not stop your examination 
at all, Mr. Keefe. 
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The Vice Chairman. The committee will abide by the advice of 
counsel. 

Senator Ferguson. I have returned my copy to counsel. 

Mr. Richardson. This is not a copy. 

Senator Ferguson. This is not a copy, he says. 

Mr. KeeFe. Now, Captain Kramer, in preparing this memorandum 
which you handed to me this afternoon, and which I have seen for 
the first time, which you say you prepared for the information of 
Admiral Halsejr, did you attempt to follow the questions that had been 
asked by Captain Sanord in his letter to you oi January 22, 1944? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Has counsel seen this before today ? 

Mr. Richardson. I never heard of it — oh, yes. Commander Baecher 
told me yesterday morning that he had some papers that had been 
exhibited to him by the witness. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, it is mighty funny, it seems to me, \109&6'\ 
Mr. Chairman, when all the other members down to the last member 
of tile committee has examined Captain Kramer at length, that our 
counsel has here eventually, at the tail end of this examination, what 
appears to me a very important and vital instrument which has been 
in the possession of the Navy and no one knew anything about it. 

Now how are we ever going to be sure unless these things are going 
to be turned over to our counsel in advance, what facts there are? 
I haven’t read it, I do not know what is in it, but it seems to me, if 
we are to believe what Captain Kramer says, that it represents his 
idea as to what these facts were when he wrote this in the spring of 
1944. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, Mr. Chairman, I think a word ought to go 
on the record at this point, because I have deliberately refused to have 
any preliminary conversations with either Captain Safford or Captain 
Kramer, because the testimony was in some controversy at rather 
high points, and I concluded I did not want to go over it with either 
one, inasmuch as I had the opportunity to read their earlier 
testimony. 

1 was just as surprised as any member of the committee when the 
letters appeared yesterday, or the day before, that Captain Safford 
had written including the code, the three letters, the letter of Captain 
Safford, the reply of \1092&\ Captain Kramer in the third 
letter, and the second letter of Captain Safford. 1 knew nothing 
about it, and I expressed myself. I think, with exceeding rudeness 
to Commander Baecher with reierence to not having seen it, and 
he explained to me then he had certain papers that nad to do, in 
part, with certain matters not connected with Pearl Harbor that 
the Navy was anxious should not be made public, and that those letters 
and papers would be available if I insisted on seeing them. 

That is all I knew about that, and when the Congressman got this 
letter here that is the first I knew about that. 

Mr. Murpht. Mr. Chairman, I would like the record 

The Vice Chairman. Just a moment. Let the Chair observe for 
the record that Captain Kramer has stated that he told Commander 
Baecher about this correspondence and that Commander Baecher sug- 
gested that photostatic copies of it should be made so as to be available 
for members of the committee in case questions were asked about it or 
this material was asked for of Captain Kramer. 
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Captain, is that a fairly accurate statement? 

Captain Kramer. That is a precise statement; yes, sir. 

\10927'\ Mr. Murpht. Mr. Chairman 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the record note 
that there was the letter from Admiral Kimmel — we just learned about 
that, and Admiral Kimmel was a witness for many days. That was 
the first we heard of Admiral Kimmel having Admiral Halsey, after 
the witness refused to answer Captain Safford, call the witness into 
his quarters. 

The Vice Chairman. I think this is not difficult to explain. This 
was personal correspondence that Captain Safford had. 

Captain Kramer. Mr. Chairman, may I explain that I had no in- 
tention of introducing these letters into this hearing until they were 
specifically asked of me. I was a little surprised, if I may so state, 
that the issue came up during the questioning of Captain Safford. At 
that time Senator Lucas asked the question whether I was in the roona'’ 

I stood up in the rear of the room. He asked me the direct question 
whether I had those letters in my possession or not. I replied at that 
time that I did, and made them'available. 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman, I don’t think there is [lOQBS] 
anything unusual about this. I think the Hewitt report dwnitely 
shows that Captain Kramer did testify that he had written such let- 
ters. He only prepared these letters for any emergency that might 
come along in view of his previous testimony. ' 

It is surprising to me that somebody hasn’t asked for these before, 
in view of that testimony. All the captain did was to prepare these 
in the event any member of the committee wanted them. 

Captain Kramer. I singly had them there. 

Senator Lucas. Yes. There is nothing unusual about you present- 
ing this testimony in view of your previous statement before the 
Hewitt committee. 

Captain EIramer. Yes. 

Senator Lucas. If the members did want them you were ready to 
serve with the memorandum you had. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, I would like for someone topoint 
out where Captain Kramer, in his testimony, mentions this Halsey 
memorandum. 

Captain Kramer. I previously stated in reply to a question of yours. 
Senator, that I have never to date read the record of the Hewitt in- 
vestigation except such excerpts as appear in the narrative. I could 
undoubtedly [10929'] locate it by examination of that record. 

Senator Ferguson. I wish you would show me where it tells about 
the Halsey memorandum in this Hewitt report. 

Captain Kramer. It was not a Halsey memorandum, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What? 

Captain Kramer. It was not a Halsey memorandum. 

Senator Ferguson. I mean in the Hewitt report. 

Captain Kramer. It was a reference purely to Captain Safford’s 
letters. 
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Senator Ferguson. Haven’t you said something to the effect that 
this is a memorandum for Halsey ? 

Captain Kramer. I prepared it to show to Admiral Halsey, yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson, lout never showed it to him ? 

Captain Kramer. I did show it to him. 

Senator Ferguson. You say that is in this Hewitt record ? 

Captain Kramer. I do not believe there is any reference to any reply 
of mine to Captain Safford’s second letter in that record. 

Senator Ferguson. Then there is nothing in the record anywhere 
that you had made a memorandum and showed it to Admiral Halsey ? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. 

[ 10930 '\ Senator Ferguson. That is what is surprising to me. 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman, I do not think there is anything sur- 
prising about that. There is evidence in the record about a letter that 
the Captain had received from Captain Safford ; that is plain in the 
Hewitt report. 

NoWj in view of the chain of events that followed Captain Safford’s 
l^ter, it was certainly a most natural thing that he would have all the 
evidence that in any way was attached to or foUowed that letter in 
his possession and ready for the committee if it was so desired. 

Captain Kramer. Senator Lucas, I would like to remark on that, 
that if it hadn’t been for the wording of Mr. Keefe’s question. Did I 
discuss these matters with anyone? I would not have mentioned Ad- 
miral Hals^ in connection with this hearing. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman 

The Vice Chairman. Permit me. Senator, to ask a question to see 
if I can clear this for the benefit of the record. 

This memorandum that you prepared, as I understand it. Captain, 
is a reply to Captain Safford’s questions ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And you showed that memorandum which 
was prepared in reply to Captain Safford’s questions [ 10931 '\ to 
Adnmal Halsey ? 

Captain Kramer Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. The memorandum was not addressed to Ad- 
miral Halsey? 

Captain Kramis. It is not, sir. 

It is a memorandum to Captain Safford. In other words, a reply 
to Captain Safford. 

The Vice Chairman. But it was shown to Admiral Halsey ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, this witness 
delivered to us certain memoranda, the Safford letter, his first reply, 
and the second Safford letter and no reply to it. 

Now, what I would like to know is this: Is there anything else 
other than that in the memorandum that you now have given to 
Congressman Keefe? 

Captain Kramer. There is, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Then why didn’t you give that to the committee 
when you gave us part of the evidence, and led this committee to believe 
that that was all of the evidence in relation to that? 

Captain Kramer. Because it was a reply, it is true, but a reply 
that was never sent, and, therefore, not a mailed reply to Captain 
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Safford. It was purely a memorandum prepared for Admiral Halsey 
which not necessarily need have been prepared. I might have covered 
the same thing verbally, but felt in covering that, that I should take 
a few days to refresh my memory on those events. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, the witness will re- 
call that I was examining in relation to conversations or meetings he 
had with other officers about his testimony. 

Now, you gave me the answer as to Admiral Stark. You gave me 
the answer on Admiral Wilkinson. How did you avoid giving me 
an answOT on this, of your Admiral Halsey conversation? 

Captain Kramer. There was no discussion whatsoever with Admiral 
Halsey, sir, regarding the events leading up to Pearl Harbor, except 
his perusal of that memorandum and my request following that of 
Admiral Halsey for his advice in the premises and some further 
remarks of his about his personal relations with Admiral Kimmel and 
what he was doing himself at the time of Pearl Harbor. 

Senator Ferguson. So there is nothing in this — haven’t read it 
yet — there is nothing in it in relation to a conversation with Admiral 
Halsey about what happened up to the time of .the bombing; is that 
correct? 

Captain Kramer. That is not correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, then, there is something in there about 
what happened, what took place here in Washington in relation to 
the attack on Pearl Harbor? 

Captain Kramer. There is, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Then how did you avoid giving me [JOSfSS] 
that discussion when you gave me the Admiral Stark discussion that 
you had, that you had a conference with officers, and you had had one 
with A^iral Halsey? 

Captain Kramer. There was no discussion. 

Senator Ferguson. Was this one with Admiral Stark? How did 
you keep that from your answer? 

Captain Kramer. There was no discussion with Admiral Halsey, 
Senator, sir. It was my disclosing to him a background concerning 
Pearl Harbor with a view to asking his advice on what I should do in 
connection with Admiral Kimmel^ request. That request appeared 
reasonable to me to this extent, that in case of my death in the Pacific 
Admiral Kimmel would not have my testimony in any proceedings 
which might subsequently take place. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, is there any doubt, from now on, Captain, 
that you are going to give the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but? I mean in relation with whether you are asked a specific ques- 
tion or not. So that the committee might know that there is nothing 
being held back such as this. I would like to know whether you un- 
derstand now. 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman, I might say that I was taken to ta^ 
by the Senator from Maine the other day for making an implication. 
I submit that if, while any man has \1093^ been on the stand 
here he has attempted to tell the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth, it is Captain Kramer. 

Senator Ferguson. I am not doubting that, but I wanted to know 
whether or not there was any other thing like this that the witness 
now has, that we could review over the ni^t. I am not casting any 

doubts. 
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The Vice Chairman. Permit the Chair to suggest that none of us 
have read this material, let us try to compose our patience until we do 
read it, to see whether there is anything to it. I think we would make 
time if we just suspended on this point until we have had a chance 
to look at it and see whether there is anything that will challenge 
the interest of any member of the committee and justify all of this dis- 
cussion that we are having. 

Mr. Keefe. Mr. Chairman, I am just beginning to wonder whether 
the floor has been completely taken away from me or not in connection 
with the examination. 

The Vice Chairhan. The Chair was wondering, too, and was trying 
to OTotect the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

TTie gentleman from Wisconsin will proceed with his inquiry. 

Mr. Keefe. Captain, so there can be no misunderstanding about it, 
this memorandum whicWou have given to me this afternoon was pre- 
pared by you out in the Pacific in 1944? 

\ 10936 \ Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. EIeefe. As a result of the conference which you had with 
Admiral Halsey when he showed you the letter that he had received 
from Admiral Kimmel? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. So in order to refresh your recollection as to the events — 
you sat down with the letter from Admiral Kimmel to Admiral Halsey 
before you and the letter from Captain Safford of December 22 before 
you and decided to make up a memorandum ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And the idea of making up that memorandum was so 
that you would have a complete record of the events referred to in those 
two letters so that if anything happened to you there would be some 
record or statement from you as to those events? 

Captain Kramer. A fairly comprehensive coverage; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. As you remember the situation out there in the South 
Pacific ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, when you had completed the preparation of this 
memorandum you went back to Admiral Halsey and discussed it with 
him ? 

[109S6'] Captain Kramer. There was very little discussion. In 
fact, I don’t tlunk there was any discussion about the points appear- 
ing in that. The discussion concerned things that I have outlined 
in the past few minutes. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, did you let him read it? 

Captain Kramer. He read it completely; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Then what did you do with the memorandum? 

Captain Kramer. I took it back to my quarters, sir. 

Mr. Keffb. And then what did you do with it? 

Captain Kramer. I retained it in my possesison until now. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, you said something about sending it by courier 
to Mrs. Kramer. 

Captain Kramfr. I was interrupted in my reply to that, sir, in that 
connection. 

hb*. Kes^b. I want you to finish that reply. 

Captain Kramer. Any possible way of depositing such an affidavit 
in a safe place would require means that I nave already outlined or 
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that of a courier who could be trusted. By that I mean that 1 would 
have to give it to some close personal fnend who was cognizant or 
aware or had worked with this material to take back and put it in a 
safe place in the United States. 

^0937'\ Mr. Keefe. Did you do that, Captain? 

Captain Kramer. I did not do that, sir, because I did not want to 
impose on any friendships I might have to the extent of requiring 
tBiim to perjure themselves. 

Mr. Then, there isn’t any necessity to go into that discus- 

sion, if you didn’t put it into execution. That is the only thing I am 
interested in. 

Captain Kramer. All right. 

Mr. Keefe. You didn’t put this into execution? 

Captain Krampr. That is correct. 1 thought about it in fact all 
through the summer of 1944, and it was only after my testimony l^fore 
Admiral Murfin’s court of inquiry that I felt no further necessity of 
even thinking about that. 

I simply kept those papers with me. 

Mr. Keefe. And up to the time you testified before Admiral Murfin’s 
court of inquiry you had been giving a lot of thought to this question ? 

Captain Kramer. A lot of thought only to what disposition I could 
make of those papers and to the form of such deposition if other than 
what I already had. Not to the subject matter of that piece of paper. 

Mr. Keefe. You were satisfied that the statements which you made 
in this memorandum prepared out there in the [10938^ South 
Pacific were the truth ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir, as of that time. 

Mr. Keefe. And you had that memorandum and all of the thought 
that you could put on the general suMect when you testified before the 
Naval Court of Inquiiw out there at Pearl Harbor ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. I have indicated, I have not read that 
letter since I prepared it for Admiral Halsey. 

Mr. Keefe. You mean you have had it in your possession all this 
time, and you haven’t read it until now? 

Captain Kramer. I have not read it to this moment, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. I haven’t either, so you have nothing on me. 

Mr. Ribhardson. Mr. Chairman, might I suggest, in view of that 
fact, there are one or two matters that ought to be referred to in an ex- 
ecutive session, and might we have about a 10-minute executive ses- 
sion? 

Mr. Keefe. I am cognizant of that, as all members are, I assume, 
and I shall not violate that situation. 

The Vice Chairman. Permit the Chair to suggest, while there is no 
doubt that is correct, yet counsel has two or three things that he wants 
to bring to the attention of [10939^ the committee in execu- 
tive session. 

It is now almost 6, and some members of the committee have indi- 
cated they will have to leave pretty soon. 

As I understand, counsel is suggesting that we now go into executive 
session, rather than wait another 10 or 16 minutes. 

The Committee will now go into execution session. 

(Whereupon, at 4 : 60 p. m., February 8, 1946 the committee recessed 
to meet in executive session and to reconvene at 10 a. m. Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1946.) 
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SATURDAY, PEBRUABY 9, 1946 

Congress of the United States, 

Joint Committee on the Investigation 

OP THE Pearl Harbor Attack, 

W ashinffton^ D. G. 

The joint committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in 
the caucus room (room 318), Senate Office Building, Senator Aloen 
W. Barkley (chairman), presiding. 

Present: Senators Barkley (chairman), George, Lucas, Brewster, 
and Ferguson and Representatives Cooper (vice chairman), Clark, 
Muiphy, ^arhart, and Keefe. 

Al^ present: Seth W. Richardson, general counsel; Samuel H. 
Kaufman, associate ^neral counsel; John E. Masten, Edward P. 
Morgan and L^an J. Lane, of counsel, for the joint committee. 

[109^1'\ The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

Congressman Keefe will proceed. 

TESTIHOITY OF CAPT. AIWIN D. ESAMER, UlTITED STATES NAVY 

(Resumed) 

Mr. Keefe. Captain Kramer, yesterday afternoon just before we 
receffled. you statM facts with reierence to a conversation which you 
bad with Admiral Halsey at his headquarters in early 1944 in the 
South Pacific? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And just where were his headquarters at that time ? 

Captain Kramer. In the center of the city of Noumea, New 
Caledonia. 

Mr. Keefe. And do you recall the date? 

Captain Kramer. Not the exact date but within a few days of the 
middle of May 1944. 

Mr. Keefe. You further testified that at that time he discussed 
with you a letter which he had received from Admiral Kimmel? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And gave that letter to you so that you could go over 
it with the ^ssibility that you might prepare an answer? 

Captain Kramer. An afladavit, jes, sir. 

[1090] Mr. Keefe You did not prepare a specific answer or 
8 specific affidavit in response to Admiral Kimmel’s request made to 
Admiral Halsey? 

Captain Kramee I did not, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. But you stated that you did prepare a memorandum in 
Mswer to the questions that had been asked of you by Captain Safford 
ia his letter of December 28, 1943 ? 
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Captain Kramer. I did, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And you felt that tlie answers to the questions pro- 
pounded to you by Captain oafford would likewise be answers to the 
questions asked by Admiral Kimmel in his letter to Admiral Halsey i 

Captain Kramer. I did, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. After preparing that memoranda you showed it to 
Admiral Halsey? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Then you retained it with the intention of preserving 
it for some future reierence in the event you were killed or lost your 
life in the Pacific and wouldn’t be available as a witness at some future 
time? 

Captain EIramer. That was my purpose ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And the memoranda which you gave to me yesterday, 
is that original memoranda ? 

Captain Kramer. It is, sir. 

[10943'\ Mr. Keefe. I believe you further testified that when 
you were called to testify before the naval court of inquiry at Pearl 
Harbor you had this memorandum with you at that time ? 

Captain Kramer. I had it with my papers, but not at that hearing. 

Mr. Keefe. So am I to understand that prior to your testimony be- 
fore the naval court at Pearl Harbor you had given considerable 
thought to all of the questions propounded to you by Captain Safford 
in his letter of December 28, 1943 ? 

Captain Kramer. At the time I prepared that memorandum ; yes, 
sir; but not subsequent to that. My only thought and consideration 
on that subject was the handling and disposition of that memorandum 
I had prepared. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. Well, I understood you to say yesterday that 
from the time you prepared it, and I assume put it in a tile or enveloi)e, 
you never looked at it? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct. 

Mr. KpiFE. From that time until the present moment? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ejeefe. You never read it before you testified at Pearl Harbor? 

Captain Kramer. I did not, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Nor at any subsequent time ? 

{109^^ Captain Cramer. That is correct. 

Mr. I^EFE. And have never discussed it with anybody else ? 

Captain Kramer. Until the commencement of this hearing, no, sit 

Mr. Keefe. And then you exhibited it to whom? 

Captain Kramer. Lieutenant Commander Saecher, liaison officer 
with this committee’s counsel, was shown it, sir. 

Mr. Kfxfe. How did you come to show it to them ? 

Captain Kramer. I felt that there was at least a likelihood that I 
might be questioned by this committee concerning the letters of Cap- 
tain Safford and all aspects surrounding them because of the fact that 
I had made reference to those letters in testifying before Admiral 
Hewitt. 

Mr. Keefe. And you thought that in case somebody happened to 
accidentally ask you about it you would be prepared with the memo- 
randum? 

Captain Kramer. That is cori-ect, sir. 
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Mr. EIeefe. You didn’t volunteer the fact that you had pre^red 
such a memorandum when you testified before the naval coiurt at Pearl 
Harbor, did you f 

Captain Kramer. I did not, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And you didn’t volunteer that information when you 
testified before the Hewitt investigation, did you ? 

Captain Kramer. I did not, sir. I saw no point in 
introaucing Admiral Halsey’s or Admiral Kimmel’s name into my 
testimony. 

Mr. Keefe. You were given an opportunity to tell any facts that you 
had in your possession, though, were you not! 

Captain Kra3I£r. I was, sir. Ifowever, I further felt and was 
thoroughly convinced that all that could be elicited from the showing 
of my memorandum was my understanding of the facts at the time 1 
prepared that memorandum. I am still of that conviction, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, after reading it I am inclined to agree with you. 

Captain Kramer. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Keei^ I never saw it until yesterday. I am frank to say 
to the committee after studying it last night I think that a lot of undue 
imTOrtance has been attached to it. 

Now, I want to go through this with you because of the fact that it 
appears to be necessary. 

In preparing this memorandum you took the questions serially that 
Commander Safford had asked you in his’two letters which are before 
the committee and in evidence ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. The questions are numbered from 1 to 43, inclusive? 

Captain Kramer. I believe they run to 47. However, [lOOIfil 
the last several I did not answer in that memorandum since they ap- 
peared redundant and covered previously in the memo^ndum. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes: I think you are right about that. 

So that the memoers of ^e committee can follow your memorandum 
they can observe the questions which were asked in the letter 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, just for the convenience of the other 
members, I wonder if counsel has prepared copies for the members of 
the committee? 

Mr. Keefe. Well, let me finish my statement so that it won’t be a 
blank. 

Will you read it? 

(The statement was read by the reporter.) 

Mr. Keefe (continuing). Of Captain Safford dated December 22, 
1943. 

\_109^T] The Vice Chairman. Do you yield there, Mr. Keefe? 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. 

The Vice Chairman. There were certain photostatic copies. 

Mr. Kaufman. Copies of the Safford letter. 

The Vice Chairman. Of the Safford letter distributed to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Kaufman. That is correct. 

The Vice Chairman. But I had understood there was going to be 
a mimeographed copy prepared with the questions in them instead of 
these code numbers uiat were set up. Am I in error about that? 
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Mr. Masten. That was read into the transcript. 

Mr. Richardson. That was done the other day in connection with 
the examination of Captain SafFord, simply covered his letter and tJiat 
has already been offered, it has been here and copies have been given 
to committee members. 

Mr. Keefe. I think you will get this quite clearly as we go along. 

The Vice Chairman. All rigat. 

The Chairman. The Chair would like to observe that if this memo- 
randum is to be the basis of inquiry that it would be a little more 
convenient for members of the committee to have copies of it, but I do 
not want to interfere ; I do not want to interrupt your examination, 
but it would be a little more [Iosifs'] convenient. 

The Vice Chairman. Is it your intention to read the memorandum ? 

Mr. Keefe. Yes; question by question, so that there will be no ques- 
tion about. 

The Chairman. You mean that you are going to read the question? 

Mr. Keefe. And his answer. 

The Chairman. And his answer, so that it will be in the transcript? 

Mr. Keefe. That is right. 

The Chairman. All right. 

Mr. Keefe. That is what I understood we agreed upon yesterday. 

The Chairman. All right. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, this memorandum, the first question. You have 
indicated 1510 as “First indications of arrival.” That is at the top 
of your memorandum. 

Captain EIramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. What does that have reference to? 

Captain Kramer. That has reference to the first indications of ar- 
rival of the Japanese 14-part note. 

Mr. Keefe. That is at what time? 

Captain Kramer. That is 3 p. m. — 3 : 10 p. m. 

[109^] Mr. Keefe. Ana then the next entry is : 

2100 Ck)mpleted. Left after phoning to locate Admiral Beardall, Admiral 
Turner, Colonel Bratton of M. I. D., Admiral Wilkinson, etc. 

What does that mean ? 

Captain ^amer. That 2100 is 9 p. m. That refers to the time of 
completion in my section of the first 13 parts of the 14-part note. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, the first question : 

No. 1. What time did you see Mr. Roosevelt that evening and show him the 
papers? 

A. Did not, personally, but left with one of Admiral BeardalTs assistants in 
the situation room on Pennsylvania Avenue with positive instructions re urgency 
(to be delivered at once). He was entertaining at the time, but I learned later 
in the evening he had seen it. 

When did you learn that Mr. Roosevelt had seen those first 13 parts 
of the 14-part message the evening of the 6th of December? 

Captain Kramer. I cannot be precise on that, Mr. Keefe. It is my 
distinct impression, however, that I was told that by somebody. 
Whether Admiral Beardall that night late at Admiral Wilkinson’s 
home or the next morning or the following day sometime, I do not 
now recall. 

[10960] Mr. Keefe. Well, you think it may have been that 
Admiral Beardall may have communicated with the WJiite House 
after you delivered the papers to Wilkinson’s home? 
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Captain Kbaher. 1 think he may. I do not know on that point, sir. . 

Mr. Keefe. And you think that he may have told you that ni^ht 
while you were still at Wilkinson’s home making delivery to him, 
that BeardaU had telephoned the White House to find out if the 
President had seen the message, and you think he may have advised 
you then that the President had seen the message that night? 

Captain Kramer. That is quite possible, sir. 1 think, however 

Mr. Keefe. Now, I don’t want to indulge, so far as I am concerned, 
Captain Kramer, in the realm of possibilities and speculation. Now, 
if you know that the President actually saw that message that night 
or if you learned from anybody who had reliable information and can 
testify to it, I would like to have you do so ; but if you do not know, 
please don’t indulge, so far as my examination is concerned, in the 
realm of speculation. That does not help anybody to determine the 
issues in this case. 

Captain KnAnnm - In the light of your remark, sir, my answer must 
be I do not know. 

[1096 l'\ Mr. Keefe. Very well. Question 2: 

Was Mr. Hull there or was be called Id, or did you see him first and go over 
to Mr. Roosevelt with him? 

A. No, on all counts. Army was taking care of that and I know only that he 
knew of it by 22^ (see item 9) and possibly had seen it care of Colonel Bratton 
by then. 

That is your testimony today, isn’t it? 

Captain Kramer. That I think is in effect my testimony today ; yes, 
sir, my understanding now. 

Keefe. Number 8 : 

What time did yon see Admiral Stark that evening and show him the papers? 

A. Did not. (See items 4 and 6.) 

That is your testimony today, that you did not see Admiral Stark. 

Captain Krameh. That is my understanding now ; yes, sir. 

Mr. EIeefb. Number 4 : 

If answer to 3 is negative, bow and when was Admiral Stark first informed? 

A. Believe Item 5 phoned that ewe (see next). Possibly Admiral Turner did 
too. 1 know he saw it as soon as be reached office next A. M. (about 0900). 

Now, do you have any knowledge as to whether Admiral Wilkinson 
phoned Admiral Stark that night? 

[10962'] Captain Kramer. No positive knowledge, no, sir; sim- 
ply the impression I had with me at Admiral Wilkinson’s home that 
he left the room on one or two occasions, as I did, and that Admiral 
Willdnson may well have phoned either Stark or Turner or both dur- 
ing that time. I do not know that he did, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You did not actually see him or hear him? 

Captain Kramer. And I was not told that he did or did not. 

Mr. Keefe. But you have this fact in mind, have you not. Captain 
Kramer, that Sunday was not usually a day for the big boys in the 
Navy to assemble at their offices? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And when you got down to your office in the Navy De- 
partment the next morning, ^nday, there were 12 or 15 of them as- 
sembled, were there not? 

Captain Kramer. There were many there, yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Including Wilkinson and Turner and Stark and all of 
them in the higher echmon ? 
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Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Keefe, will you yield? 

Mr. Keese. Just one second. 

I understand that it is your impression that the arrangements for 
that meeting which brought all these people together Sunday morn- 
ing at Admu'al Stark’s office must have been made the 

iii^t before? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And that is the reason why you concluded that Admiral 
lYilkinson must have telephoned Admiral Stark that night? 

Captain Kramer. That, I believe, is one of the reasons; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now I will yield. 

The Vice Chairman. I may be mistaken, I just wanted to be clear. 
Did your previous question state that “At the time you arrived at 
your office the next day they were there?” 

Mr. Keefe. Yes — ^no, no, at 9 o’clock. 

Captain Kramer. That was my question when I prepared that 
memorandum ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. That is when vou got to Admiral Stark’s office. 

Captain Kramer. As to the time, approximate time that Admiral 
Stark arrived at the Navy Department, yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You got to your office, as I understood it, about 7 :30 in 
the morning ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. They were not there at that time ? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. 

Mr. EIeefe. Now, then the next question. No. 5 : 

[i0P54] How and when was Admiral Wilkinson first informed? 

A. At 2106 by phone to his home where he was entertaining Admiral Beardall 
and others, told him what I planned to do. His chief concern was getting it to the 
President and Mr. Hull, which are covered above. Arrived at his home at 2320 
where he, and Admiral Beardall also, saw it and were informed re others, par- 
ticularly the White House. I don’t recall whether Admiral Beardall then phoned 
to the White House to check delivery or not Believe at this time Admiral Wilkin- 
son idioned Admiral Stark. 

No. 6. Linn remembers that you stayed till after 1 a. m. What time 
did you leave the Navy Building and go home ? 

A. Left Admiral Wilkinson’s place about 0080 — 

What time would that be ? 

Captain Kramer. That would be one-half hour after midnight, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. [Continuing:] 

stopped by, then proceeded — stopped by the Navy Department to drop papers and 
check on anything new, then proceeded home. 

That is as you have testified here before this inquiry ? 

Captain ^amer. Yes, sir. 

{_ 10966 '\ Mr. Keefe. No. 7 : 

What time did you get down to the Navy Building the next morning? (Broth- 
erhood said it was sometime after 0700.) 

A. About 0730. 

That is correct, is it ? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. That was your memory then and that is your memory 
today? 
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Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. So that your recollection when you were out in the South 
Pacific in your answers to question No. 7 and question No. 6, question 
No. 5 and question No. 4 is all exactly, practically, as you have testified 
here before this committee 1 

Captain Kramer. With very few minor discrepancies I believe it 
is sir, 

Mr. Keefe. Question No. 8 : 

Wbat time did yon see Mr. Roosevelt that morning and show him the new 
papers? 

Did not personally, but left first batch about 0946, second about 1100 at the 
White House care of Admiral BeardalL 

That is as you have testified here. 

[ 10966 '^ Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Question 9 : 

Was Mr. Hull there or was he called in? 

A. No; at his office. Mr. Knox (first one) was shown it at his home about 
2200 previous night and he made a number of phone calls Including Mr. Hull. 
Meeting was then arranged for Mr. Hull, Mr. Knox, Mr. Stlmson and others at 
Mr. Hull’s office at 10:00 A. M. where I was instructed to be with it and 
anything else. 

Meeting held at 1000 — 

Well, he has got it at one thousand as scheduled. 

Captain Kramer. That is 10 o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. Keefe. I understand ; it is one thousand. That is a thousand, 
as I remember it, not being a Navy man. I will read it again. 

The Vice Chairman. It would help us to get the time so that we 
understand it on all dates. 

Mr. E[eefe. Well, I think I had better because I am all mixed up 
on all these things, so I wiU try to get it straight. [Beading :] 

Meeting at 1000. 

That is 10 o’clock? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe (reading) : 

And new items (1st batch) delivered together with [10957] old. Ck>lonel 
Bratton was on hand there too for Mr. Stlmson. 

Now, that is substantially as you have testified before this com- 
mittee? 

Captain Kramer. It is essentially the same I believe, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. Question No. 10 : 

My check shows you had Part 14 plus another paper setting the conference 
at 1 P. M. Do you recall taking any other papers with you, and can you give 
me a hint as to their contents? 

A (a) I don’t recall precisely how our friend’s numbers ran in the hundreds 
(or thousands) but in units from about 02 to 09 or 10. 

What does that mean? 

Captain Kramer. That refers to the Tokyo serial numbers, which 
not only refreshment indicates — in fact. Exhibit 1 indicates run from 
901 to 910 — 902 is the Japanese note, 901 is the so-called pilot message, 
906 or 7 1 think is the 1 p. m. message. 

Mr. Keefe (reading) : 

(b) The first few of these messages, not including the one setting the conference 
for 1800— 
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That would be 1 o’clock, would it? 

[lOSSS"] Captain Kramer. About 1 p. m., yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe (reading) : 

were on hand by 0000. 

That is 9 o’clock, isn’t it? 

Captain Kramer. Nine o’clock in the morning ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe (reading) : 

And were completed and being delivered at 9:45 (to the White House) and at 
10 o’clock to the State Department (See Items 9 above) . Admiral Stark, Wilkin- 
son, Turner and others got them about 0 :30 at a meeting held in Admiral Stark’s 
office. 

(c) On returning about 10:20 from Mr. Hull’s office the remainder of #02-10 
were arriving, including the one setting the one o'clock meeting time and the 
‘Weather Report’. These were delivered to all hands, including Mr. Knox and 
Mr. Stimson at Mr. Hull’s office with my comments to Mr. Knox on how the hour 
tied with the sun, and moves in progress, elsewhere. 

That is substantially as you have testified before this committee? 

Captain Kramer. I believe it is, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You follow it very closely. 

Captain Kramer. There are some discrepancies in that memo- 
randum from 

Mr. Keefe. Well, what is the discrepancy? 

[10969'] Captain Kramer. Well, my impression at that time was 
that certain ones of that batch from 902 to 910 had arrived before my 
10 o’clock appointment with Mr. Knox. In the light of my study the 
other night in compliance with Senator Ferguson^s request I find my 
memory was faulty in that respect, that none of those additional ones 
were seen by me or arrived in my office until after niy return from that 
10 o’clock appointment. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, when you say “none of them” you are referring, 
among othei's, to the so-called pilot message, are you not? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir, that is one of them. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, now, if we might digress a while while we are 
on that question right now for just a moment, that is one of the things 
that I have difficulty in understanding and I know that other mem- 
bers of the committm are in a similar quandary. 

The pilot message, which is found in exhibit 1, page 238, No. 901, 
according to exhibit 41 was filed by the Japanese at 8 :56 p. m. DeoMn- 
ber 6, Tokyo time ( A & N) ; that is 6 :66 a. m. Delcember 6, Washing- 
ton time. 

The exhibit further shows that this was intweepted in Japanese 
code by Navy station “S” — that is Bainbridge Island, Washington — 
at 12:15 to 12 : 20 GMT — Greenwich [10960] meridian time. 

Captain ICramer. Greenwich meridian time; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. December 6 — Navy, with the parentheses around “S”. 

7 : 15 to 7 : 20 a. m. December 6, Washington time. 

In other words, this was intercepted between 7 : 15 and 7:20 a. m.. 
December 6, Washington time. It was teletyped in Japanese code to 
the Navy ; no showing when it was received. 

Now, then, we have this picture, that here is this pilot message, 
which is one of the important messages in this chain of messages, 
received by the Bainbridge Island intercepting station between 7 : 15 
a. m. and t : 20 a . m. on Saturday morning, December 6, 1941. Now, 
that would come into the Navy Department, wouldn’t it? 
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Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

[10961^ And it would be taken oflE the teletype almost instan- 
taneously, the teletype tape from Bainbridge, would it not? 

Captam Kramer. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Keefe. This exhibit shows that it was teletyped in Japanese 
code to the Navy. Why did not you get that message that morning 
early? 

Captain Kramer. December 6 was a day of Army cognizance of 
Japanese ciphers. It would, therefore have been automatically un- 
der the existing* arrangements, have been sent to the Army Signal 
Intelligence Section by our GY watch oflScers receiving that. 

Mr. Keefe. Then, if I understand it, if it came in about 7 : 20 a. m. 
on December 6, it would be immediately taken off the teletype by the 
watch officer and transferred over to the Army Signal Intelligence 
Section? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir; not necessarily inunediately. 

Those tricks, however were quite frequent; they averaged about 2 
hours apart, and sometimes oftener. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, Captain Kramer, here was a pilot message, which 
indicated the reply was to be made to the Hull note. You were all 
alerted to watch for that reply, were you not? 

Captain Kramer. We had been looking for it for some [10962'\ 
days; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Would the watch officer, when this message came in on 
the teletype, have any way of knowing what its contents were? 

Captain Kjlamer. None whatsoever, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. He would have to rely upon the translators over in the 
Army? First the decoders, I suppose. 

Captain KRAMmt. Decoders, and then the subject, of course, would 
not be known until final translation. 


Mr. Keefe. Have you any explanation as to why it took from 7 : 20 
a. m. to 12 : 05 p. m., on Saturday, December 6, to ^t that message over 
to the Army Signal Intelligence Service from the Navy ? 

Captain Kramer. I have no first-hand knowledge on the time sched- 
ules of handling those things, so I cannot testify on that point, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, now, this exhibit indicates that this message was 
received at 12 : 05 p. m. by the Army Signal Intelligence Service. How 
long would it take, from your examination and knowledge of that 
message, to decode it and translate it, normally ? 

Captain Kramer. I cannot testify, except from general understand- 
ing, how long it might take to decode it. 

It might be, for example, that the cipher key for that [10963^ 
day was not yet recovered, in which case it might have taken a weea 
or more to recover. It might further be— — 

Mr. Keefe (interposing). Pardon me just a moment. There is no 
need to talk about “it mi^t take a week or more,” because we know it 
was decoded that same day. 

Captain Kramer. It might be, in a more specific answer to your 
question, Mr. Keefe, that a cipher key had been recovered which was 
in error for two or three letters, giving a <}uite garbled text, in which 
case it might require considerable reworking before a fairly smooth 
text were deciphered. 
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Mr. Keefe. In any event, so far as you know, you did not it in 
your section from the Army until the next morning, Simday, Decem- 
ber?? 

Captain Kraher. That is my present belief, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Sometime between 9 and 10 : 30 that morning? 

Captain Kramer. That is my present belief, from a study of the 
other night, sir. 

Mr. IGefe. All right. 

Now, question No. 11 : 

Were Mr. Knox and Mr. Stlmson called In tbat morning, or were they notified 
in any way? 

Answer : 

Yes. See 0 and 10 above. 

Question 12 : 

How long did you stay with Mr. Roosevelt? 

\_1096J^'\ Answer : 

Did not. See 8 above. 

That is as you have testified here? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Question 13 : 

When did you see Admiral Stark tbat morning? 

Answer : 

About 0900 at his ofSce with others, and left night-before matters. . First batch 
of new given 

Well, I don’t know whether this punctuation is right. I will start 
all over again. It appears I read it improperly. 

Captain Kramer. 1 did not edit that thing after the first typing, sir. 
There might be typographical errors in it, and very likely there are. 

Mr. Kixfe. The answer to No. 13 is 

About 0900 at his office with others, and left ntght-before matters. 

Captain Kramer. That means the material disseminated the eve- 
ing before, Saturday evening. 

Mr. Keefe. I see. It means you left with him that material which 
you had received the night before ? 

Captain Kr^er. Yes, sir; I find now, however, that my recollec- 
tion on that point is incorrect, that it was first shown to Admiral Stark 
the next morning by Captain McCollum. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, what am I to understand the fact is ? 

[10966\ This memorandum says, “When did you see Admiral 
Stark that morning?” The answer is “About 0900 at his office with 
others, and left ni^t-before matters.” 

Captain Kramer. Actually I did not go to Admiral Stark’s office 
until about 9:30, sir, when I was starting on my way to the State 
Department. 

Mr. Keefe. Now you push the matter up from 9 o’clock to 9 : 30. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You have been refreshed on that since you got to study- 
ing this on your arrival at Washington ? Is that right? 

Captain Kramer. Chiefly the other night, and since my arrival in 
Washington; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kttk fb. What do you mean by “chiefly the other night”? 
Captain Kramer. As to the time when the messages were delivered, 
the stu^ I made the other night for Senator Ferguson. 

Mr. Keefe. That would not help you any on the matter of time, 
would it? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir; I am still a little hazy on precise times. 
In fact, during our luncheon conversation at Admiral Starks’ home 
in Spring Valiev, we were still unclear as to exact 

tim^. The chief point cleared up was ^e fact it was Captain McCol- 
lum and not Commander Wellborn whom I had seen that morning in 
Stark’s office. 

Mr. Keefe. Am I to understand that at this luncheon at Admiral 
Stark’s home you were trying to figure out, and figure accurately, as 
to what time you did see Admiral Stark and what time you did deliver 
the papers to him ? 

Captain Kramer. That was not the purpose, sir. It was in the 
course of a general conversation that one or two of those points came 
up, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, Captain Kramer, I have not asked you as to 
whether that was the pur^se of the luncheon or not. You volunteered 
the statement here, in audition to what you said yesterday to Sen- 
ator Ferguson about that meeting, that this quesion was discussed as 
to the exact time that you delivered papers o Admiral Stark. 
Now, either it was or was not. I was not there. 

I will ask you the direct question. 

_At this luncheon meeting with Admiral Stark, was the question 
discussed as to the time at which you delivered the papers to him that 
morning of December 7, 1941 ? 

Captain Kramer. Points regarding the 

Mr. Keefe (interposing). You can answer that “Yes” or “No,” 
can’t you ? 

[1096T\ Captain Kramer. I cannot answer a categorical “Yes” 
on that point, in the light of your precise wording of your question, 
Mr. Keefe. No effort was made to determine exact times. In the 
course of general conversation, the times of arrival of Admiral Stark 
and Captain McCollum came up in our discussion. In that respect 
my answer would be “Yes,” otherwise, in answer to your question, the 
answer is “No,” if you mean that we were trying to dhtermine precise 
times. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, all right. 

When you prepared this memorandum out in the solitude of the 
South Pacific, when you were alone by yourself, preparing a sort of a 
message that was to be used in the event of your death, to state facts 
so you would leave a clear record as to events, you set down that you 
saw Admiral Stark at 9 o’clock at his office with others, and left with 
him then these papers. 

Captain Kramer. That was my recollection then; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now then, since you got to talking it over with people 
after your arrival here at Washington, your memory became refreshed 
as to the events, and you now say you think it was about 9 : 30, is that 
right? 

Captain Kramer. That is righL sir. 

[JOffffS] Mr. K!eefe. All right. 
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Did Admiral Stark tell you that he thought you were mistaken 
in saying it was 9 o’clock, that it was nearer 9 : 30 ? 

Captain Kramer. He did not, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Did anyone else tell you that? 

Captain EIramer. No, sir. That was purely mv own presumption 
and aeduction from the fact that I have a recollection, still rather 
ha^, that I did stop at Admiral Stark’s office on my way to my ap- 
pointment in the State Department. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, did you leave any papers at Admiral Stark’s 
office that morning? 

Captain Kramer. I apparently did not, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Did not you take any papers to Admiral Stark’s office 
that morning? 

Captain I^amer. I did, definitely, that I recall, after my return 
from Mr. Hull’s office at approximately 10 : 30. That time I am quite 
precise on. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, now, I am getting more confused than ever by 
your answer. You tried to see Stark the night before, on the 6th, 
to deliver this 13-part message to him along with others, did you not? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

[10969'\ Mr. Keefe. You could not find him home? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Then you went on and made your deliveries to others, 
as you testified, and you think Wilkinson called Stark that night, and 
made an appointment to get all the crowd together the next morning. 
You so stated? 

Captain Kramer. Yes. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, you had the pouch that Stark did not get, and 
took it back to the Navy Department that Saturday night? 

Captain Kramer. Yes. 

Mr. Keefe. Did not you deliver that pouch to him in the morning, 
so Stark would have the same papers you delivered to these other 
pe^le ? 

Captain Kramer. I left several pouches with Captain McCollum 
early that morning, sir. It could well be that my stopping about 9 : 30 
at Admiral Stark’s office was to see and find out for myself whether 
Admiral Stark had yet seen it. 

[10970'] Mr. Keefe. Now, then, I will read on with your an- 
swer: 

First batch of new given about 0940, second about 1045 (all this was not per- 
sonal but via bis senior aide because of meeting in progress. They were passed 
In to him promptly however). 

Now you say that the first batch of the new stuff that came in was 
given to him at 9 : 40, and the second batch at 10 : 45, and that was 
delivered to his senior aide. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Then you must have made three deliveries. 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Do I understand this 

Captain Kramer, (interposing). My present recollection is that 
I am somewhat faulty on precise times in that memorandum. That 
9 : 40 I now modify to the 9 : 30 stopping at Admiral Stark’s office I 
have just referred to. 
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Mr. Keefe. Then am I to understand that you not only left the 
material that was in the pouch on the night before, but you also left- 
the first batch of the material that came in on the morning of the 
7th at 9 : 30, is that it? 

Captain Kramer. The first batch, Mr. Keefe, now appears to be 
only the fourteenth part of that 13-part note. That was apparently 
the only new material, in the light of my study the other night, 
that was left on the first trip. 

[ 10971 ^ Mr. Keefe. Well, now, am I to understand that you 
left the pouch with the fourteenth part message in it alone? 

Captam Ejiamer. No, sir; that together with the other material 
disseminated the previous night which Admiral Stark had not yet 
seen. 

Mr. Keefe. Now why can’t we get some simple little fact clear? 
Am I correct in the assumption that whatever you did deliver, whether 
it was 9:30, 9 : 40, or at any other time, the first delivery you made 
on the morning of the 7th, according to your present refreshed tes- 
timony, included the fourteenth part, together with the first 13 parts. 

Now did it or didn’t it? 

Captain Kramer. It did, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. It is easy to say a simple little thing like 
that if you will only listen to the question. 

Mr. Murpht. Will the gentleman yield? I think I can clear the 
confusion by showing you this part of the record. 

Mr. Kerto . I do not think there is any confusion right now. I 
think we have got it clear. 

Now question No. 14: 

With reference to a certain conference held that morning, do you know who 
attended it and how long it lasted? 

Answer: 

There were two I know of, and I believe another c/o Colonel Bratton. The 
one in Mr. Hull’s office was at [I097S] least one and one-half hours. 
Another started about 9:00 o’clock with Op-10, Admiral Stark, 11 Admiral In- 
gersoll, 12 Admiral Turner, 16 Admiral Wilkinson, 20 Admiral Noyes, and others 
there, lasting to 1130 that I know of, and probably later. 

Is that correct? 

Captain Kramer. It now develops, Mr. Keefe, that there was no 
formal conference, but many officers were in Admiral Stark’s office, 
and going and coming from his office. My impression, at the time I 
prepared that memorandum and at the time that Sunday morning, was 
there was a conference. It was in a similar manner that the normal 
11 o’clock conference was held more or less daily in Admiral Stark’s 
office, similarly assembled. That was the reason for my impression 
that there was a formal conference of that nature. However, it was 
no formal conference but a continuing discussion that Sunday 
momii^. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. Question No. 15 : 

“Did you ever tell Admiral Wilkinson what you told me?” 

Tour answers appears to be to 15 and 16 : 

Reference obscure. Would you clarify? If re-general security (i. e. lack) 
late In spring, yea 

What does that refer to? 

79716 — 46— pt. 9 13 
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Captain Kramer. That is rather cryptic, I will admit, [ 10973 "] 
Mr. Keefe. By “spring” I refer to the spring of 1942, regarding a 
number of security questions that came up at uiat time. Owierwise I 
was unaware of what Captain Safford was referring to. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, he says, “Did you ever tell Admiral Wilkinson 
what you teld me?” What was it that you told him ? 

Captain Kramer. I still do not know what he means by that re- 
mark, sir. 

Mr. BIeefb. Then you say, “If regeneral security (i. e., lack) late in 
spring; yes.” 

What di(^ou mean by that? 

Captain Kramer. I thought I covered that point just now, sir. I 
referred to a security episode that came up late in the spring of 1942. 

Mr. Keefe. Question No. 17 : 

When did Admiral Wilkinson first see or learn about part 14 and other 
papers? 

Your answer is: 

See items 13 and 14 above. 

There is no question about that, is there ? 

Captain Kramer. I do not think so, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Your memorandum then is exactly the same as you 
testified? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

[ 1097 Mr. Keefe. Question No. 18 : 

We can’t find the original “weather report” (sent on Dec. 5th) and its trans- 
lation. What became of it? 

Answer : 

The first weather report was not on 5 December, 1941, but mid-morning otf 
7 December 1941, as Indicated in 10-c above. It went into OP-20-Q2 file. 
Op-2(>-GI< should have it now unless it was among files turned over to Army. 

Now there you are referring to the so-called weather report that 
came in on the seventh ? 

Captain Kramer. Which I learned only before Admiral Hewitt’s 
investigation I was mistaken in, and actually that was the hidden- 
word message. 

Mr. Keefe. It was the hidden- word message instead of the weather 
report? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Question No. 19: 

Can you offer any pertinent remarks? 

Your answer: 

For the most i>art covered above, until item 15 (16) is clarified. 

Then your memorandum goes on and sets forth the first four para- 
graphs of Captain Safford’s letter to you under date of January 22, 
1944, which is already in the record, and I shall not burden the record 
by reading it. 

Then you put down his questions : 

[10975] Please answer the following questions by item No.” 

Item 20 : 

Be your item #2, is Colonel B. Colonel Bratton? 
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Answer: 


Item No. 21 : 

What or whose job in the Navy did Colonel Bratton’s job correspond to? 

Answer: 

MeCollum’s (head of FE Section), and mine insofar as dissemination of this 
material is concerned. 

No question about that? 

Captain Kramer. None whatsoever, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Item 22 : 

Do you know what Army officers were notified or shown the papers by Colonel 
Bratton, and when? 

Answer : 

Other than as indicated in 2, 9 and 14 I do not know, but since the Colonel 
was, on frequent occasions of which I am aware, always prompt and conscien- 
tious in handling this type of material 1 assume that all usual recipients in the 
War Department were getting everything promptly on 6-7 December, 1941. This 
assumption is further substantiated the morning of the 7th by the fact that he 
arrived at Mr. Hull’s office about the same time I did on both trips, despite the 
fact I had a few minutes start each time while delivery was being made to him 
from my office. He, as you know, was res];)onsible for getting it to State, as weU 
as to Mr. Stimson. I believe his usual practice was [10975] to get it 
to the Chief of Staff and DMI prior to delivery to Mr. Hull. 

No question about that, is there ? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. 

Mr. Keefe (continuing) : 

In amplification of my question 15-16 “Did you ever tell Admiral Wilkinson 
what you told me? Or McCollum or anyone else?” I recall your telling me that 
you saw Admiral Stark about 9900 (EST) on 7 December 1941. 

He looked at the papers and exclaimed, “My God! This means war!” 

You said, “Admiral, it has meant war for the past three months.” 

Admiral Stark continued, “I must get word ±o Admiral Kimmel,” and picked 
up a message blank. 

Then another idea entered his mind, and he said “Does General Marshall know 
of this?” 

You replied, “Most of it was sent over to his office last night. This last part 
(Part 14) was sent over 10 minutes ago and should be on the General’s desk by 
now.” 

(End of your tale). 

Now, this was what amplified Captain Safford’s previous question, 
which you asked him to amplify in your reply to his first letter ? 
Captain Kramer. Yes, sir; that is correct, sir. 

[i^P77] Mr. Keefe. And he is attempting to tell you what you 
told him in amplification and asks you to verify it ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Item 23 : 

Can you verify or correct the foregoing? 

Answer : 

Cannot verify. (See Item 13.) I may have made the last remark, because 
quite often during the previous year, not only he, but others would ask similar 
questions regarding who had it. I therefore frequently answered such questions 
or volunteered such information at the time of delivery, and may have as indi- 
cated in this case. 
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Now this question and the answer thus far contemplate that you had 
had a conversation at some time with Captain Sanord and had told 
him that you had delivered these papers, or these messages, to Admiral 
Stark at about 9 o’clock, and that when he looked at it he said, “My 
God ! This means war I” and you said, “Admiral, it has meant war 
for the past three months.” Admiral Stark then said, “I must get 
word to Admiral Kimmel,” and picked up a message blank. 

Now I understand you to say in your memorandum that you cannot 
verify that as having taken place, except possibly the last sentence. 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. EIeefe. Yes, sir. 

Most of it was sent over to [10978] his oflSce last night. This last part 
(Part 14) was sent over 10 minutes ago and should be on the General’s desk by 
now. 

What were you referring to there? 

Captain Kramer. I was referring in the answer set forth there only 
to the general character of conversations regarding delivery, which 
I frequently made and talked about in my answer there, 

llfr. Keefe. You say in your memorandum : 

I may have made the last remark, because quite often during the previous 
year, not only he, but others would ask similar questions regarding who had it. 

Now what I want to know is, had you at any- time told Captain 
Safford those facts that he set forth to refresh your recollection ? 

Captain Kramer. I am extremely doubtful of that, sir. I had 
probably three or four conversations, between the time of Pearl Harbor 
and the time of my departure in the late spring of 1943 with Captain 
Safford. During those conversations I may have referred, at one 
time or another, probably in the days just following Pearl Harbor, to 
what deliveries I had made that morning. I kept him in general 
apprised of important items in this traffic. I cannot, however, verify 
that conversation which Captain Safford puts [ 10979 '\ in mine 
and Admiral Stark’s mouths. 

Mr. Ejeefe. You do not deny it, do you, that you told that to Captain 
Safford ? 

Captain Kramer. I have no recollection whatsoever of having told 
Captain Safford of such a conversation. 

Mr. E[£EFE. Well, now Captain Kramer, it would be perfectly the 
most natural thing in the world for an officer like Admiral Stark to 
say, “My God! This means war!” when he got these messages, 
wouldn’t it? 

Captain Kramer. In that respect, sir, Admiral Stark, that I recall 
on three or four occasions, used rather emphatic expressions of that 
nature. 

Mr. Keefe. It would not be unlike Admiral Stark to make a state- 
ment of that kind, would it? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. 

[ 10980 '] Mr. Keefe. Then as I understand your testimony with 
respect to this particular situation, it boils down to this, that you just 
do not verify it. It may have occurred, you do not deny it categor- 
ically, but you do not nave any present recollection that you told 
Captein Safford that? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Keefe. But when you were recording your last declaration^ 
•that was to be used in the event of your death in the Pacific setting 
forth the facts, you did say you may have have made the last remark, 
and 1 want to quote that, wnen he asked the question ‘^Does General 
Marshall know of this ?” your reply was : 

Most of it was sent over to his office last night This last part (part 14) 
was sent over ten minutes ago, and should be on the Generars desk by now. 

Captain Kramer. By stating I might have made the last remark, 
I was referring purely and simply, Mr. Keefe, to the fact that assum- 
ing I saw Admiral Stark at 9 or 9 : 30 that morning, I may have 
informed him of who had already received that material. 

It was nothing more or less, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. 

Now, I go on with your further answer : 

[ 10981 ] My recollections and most vivid impressions of that morning almost 
2^2 years ago are of urgency and perspiration. The latter from dashing through 
the corridors of the Navy Department and two trii)s to the White House and 
State Department on foot (partly on the double), and the former from the 
certainty that the diplomatic haymakers exchanged since five November, 1941, 
and particularly since about the 26th, were reaching a climax. The immediate 
urgency for me was to get back to my office as quickly as possible to see if any- 
thing new had come in, and then get it pushed through the breakdown, transla- 
tion, check for references, typing, arrangement of the 14 copies in folders for dis- 
semination, phoning to see where recipients were, and then to dash out with 
it again. 

Hence, my usual procedure of preparing summaries of the day’s traffic and 
of references, as well as sitting alongside the desk of recipients while they 
read only the summaries if pressed for time, or the full text of the more 
important material to which I invited their attention, and so I could clarify 
obscure connotations, identify names, give background, or outline references, 
was entirely foregone that morning. 

There was no need for any of it because the items were for the most part 
self-explanatory and the background, so [ 10982 ] far as this particular 
set of traffic was concerned, was well-known to all recipients, especially because 
the volume of new material during the preceding ten days had been small (though 
important) and had given opportunity for review. 

If I appear to be hazy on some of the details you ask, in particular with 
reference to the conversation in Admiral Stark’s office, the above background 
which I have given at some length should explain it in part. 

More specifically, I recall making personal delivery to only two principals that 
morning, namely, to Mr. Knox and to Admiral Stark at 0990. 

There again, after this long explanation, you say, and I read : 

More spedflcally, I recall making personal delivery to only two principals 
that morning, namely, to Mr. Knox and to Admiral Stark at 0900, 

or 9 o’clock. 

I go on with your statement : 

In the case of Mr. Knox, I gave him the previous night’s material, plus part 
14, and one to two less important things when he arrived at Mr. Hull’s office about 
1000. My remarks then were confined to inviting attention to the new material, 
because he had studied the previous night’s material from approximately 2200 
to after 2300 in his apartment. 

That would be for an hour, wouldn’t it? 

[ 10985 '\ Captain Reamer. Yes, sir. It was somewhat less than 
that. 

Mr. Keefe (reading) : 

Part of this time he talked to mte about various phases of the matter, and 
made phone calls. The rest of the time I conversed with Mrs. Knox, and the 
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Secretary’s Chicago Dally News manager, who was visiting and whom I had 
known slightly during the period when he was acting as Mr. Knox's personal 
secretary at the Navy Department. 

Right at that point, in this letter, which was written b;y you out 
in the Pacific, without the benefit of notes, and without the’ benefit of 
all this materialj and without the benefit of refreshment from any- 
body, you told, in pretty meticulous detail, the same story you told 
before this committee; isn’t that true, as to those facts? 

Captain Kramer. I think so, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. Now, I go on. 

Again, at about 1100 when I delivered the “1300 msg,” the “weather report” 
and the final orders on destruction of cryptographic aids, I took time only to 
invite attention verbally to the fact “that 1300 Eastern Daylight Time was 0730 
at Pearl — 

and that means 7: 30 at Pearl, doesn’t it? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

{1098^'] Mr. Keefe. “And 0300” — that would be what? Three 
o’clock? 

Captain Kramer. In the morning ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. In the morning. 

approximately or shortly before morning twilight at Kota Bbaru, where we had 
been expecting confirmation of the deal with the Thai Chief of Staff for this 
attack for some days. The implications were so obvious in the light of what 
we know, that it was not necessary to state that invasion of British territory 
was undoubtedly scheduled for 1300 (EDT), and that at least a complete break 
with the U. S. was scheduled simultaneously. 

That was clear wasn’t it? 

Captain Kramer. I think so, sir. 

Mr. Keefe (reading) : 

In the case of the 0900 delivery to Admiral Stark I was in very nruch of a 
burry. I don’t believe I spent as much as a minute in bis office. 

Now, you refer in this memorandum to the 9 o’clock delivery to 
Admiral Stark, do you not? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir ; in that respect, Mr. Keefe 

Mr. Keefe (interposing) . I have only asked for the ‘^’es.” 

Mr. Murphy. I submit the witness is entitled to give an explana- 
tion. We want the facts. 

\_10986'] Captain Kramer. I would like to make a very short 
further remark, that I was hazy then, and still am hazy. I believe 
Captain McCollum is not precise, and that Admiral Stark too is 
not precise as to those exact times. I do definitely recall now, 
however, that the first delivery of that note to Admiral Stark was 
made by Captain McCollum where I left the folder for the Admiral. 

I may very well, since Admiral Stark’s office was up on deck 
and only one corridor’s length away, have gone up there at 9 o’clock 
with the flag secretary, if ne were there, or to otherwise check to 
see whether Admiral Stark were in and had gotten that. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, of course, the whole thing is only a matter of a 
half hour’s difference. 

Captain Kramer. Yes. 

Mr. Keefe. The testimony is only a difference of a half an hour, 
which was a vital half hour that morning, was it not? 

Captain Kramer. I presume all time that morning was very vital, 
yes, sr. 
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Mr. Keefk. Yes. 

WeJ, I will go on : 

I don’t believe I spent as much as a minnte in his office. 

[J09S6] A number of other senior officers were standing about or coming 
in for the meeting. I hardly glanced at tiiem, more than to note that Ad- 
miral Turner, Noyes, and Wilkinson, the principal other usual recipients, were 
also there, and consequently it would not be necessary to run them down in 
the building for separate and individual delivery. 

I had been interrupted in finishing some of tlie hot new material in my office 
to make this delivery, and was literally almost Jumpy to get back and get 
it out, and to deliver to the White House as quickly as possible, and also, of 
course to keep the 1000 appointment with Mr. Knox at the State Department. 

I am almost iMsitive I did not remain in the Admiral’s office while he read 
the approximately 15 pages of single-spaced text. There were undoubtedly a 
few words exchanged with the Admiral, most likely along the lines of the 
remarks you quote as my last reply. 

[ 10987 ^ I want to stop right there. You say : 

I am almost positive I did not remain In the Admiral’s office while lie read 
the approximately 15 jiages of single-spaced text. 

Now what were you referring to there ? The whole 14 parts ? 

Captain Kramer. That was presuming that I delivered directly to 
Admiral Stark the 14-part note ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now did you or did you not deliver it to him ? 

Captain Kramer. I did not, in my present best recollection, make 
that delivery; no, sir. Captain McCollum did. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, when you were making that statement that day 
you were certainly under the impression that you had delivered it 
to him, and you were setting down in this document, to be used in 
the event of your death, what you thoroughly understood the facts 
to be? 

Captain Krabier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And you say in this that you are certain that you did 
not remain in his office while he read the approximately 15 pages. 

There were undoubtedly a few words exchanged with the Admiral, most 
likely along the lines of the remarks you quote as my last reply. 

What were you referring to there? 

Captain Iuiamer. The last sentence that Captain Safford 
\_ 10988 ^ quotes me as saying. 

Mr. Keefe. We will go buck to it. In other words, “Does General 
Marshall know of this? , and your reply ; 

Most of it was sent over to his office last night. This last part (Part 14) was 
sent over 10 minutes ago and should be on the General’s desk by now. 

Is that what you referred to ? 

Captain Kramer. I referred, as I shortly before have outlined, only 
to informing Admiral Stark, a recipient, as to other recipients who 
may or may not have received that material. 

Mr. Keiefe. Now let us get a definite answer to my question. 

Captain Kramer. That, I think, is a definite answer, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. When you wrote these words : 

There were undoubtedly a few words exchanged with the Admiral, most iikely 
along the lines of the remarks you quote as my last reply, 

were you then referring to the suggested words contained in Captain 
Safford ’s letter to you ? 
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Captain Kbamcr. I was not, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. What were you referring to ? 

Captain Kramer. Only to my general practice of informing reci- 
pients who else had received the material I was delivering. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, in this memorandum you say : 

There [10^89] were undoubtedly a few words exchanged with the Ad- 
miral, most likely along the lines of the remarks you quote as my last reply. 

What did you mean when you set that down ? 

Captain I^amer. I have already stated, a few minutes ago, Mr. 
Keefe, that I did not edit that memorandum after I wrote it. I was 
under some pressure to confer with Admiral Halsey again, as I had 
indicated when he first showed me Admiral Kimmel’s letter. Despite 
that urgency, or at least haste, on my part it took me approximately 
4 or 5 days before I had this memorandum prepared. I recall now 
no attempt to go back, during the process of preparing that mem- 
orandum, to check in detail what I had said earlier. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, now, let us go on. The memorandum further 
says: 

The other actions of the Admiral would also be not imusual. 

What were you referring to there ? 

Captain Kramer. I was referring to an emphatic comment that 
the Admiral had made on the several previous occasions when I de- 
livered directly to him. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, now, this portion of your memorandum, Cap- 
tain, refers to what took place when you delivered this mesasge to 
Admiral Stark at 9 o’clock on the morning of [lOQOffX the 7th, 
or whatever time between 9 and 9 : 30 that you actually did deliver it. 

Mr. Murpht. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Keefe. Yes ; I yield. 

Mr. Murphy. I think if you will refer to page 9144 you will find 
Captain McCollum’s explanation on the delivery of the first part of 
the message. 

Mr. Keeee. I am not interested at this time in what Captain Mc- 
Collum said. I am asking this witness who is now on the stand. 

Mr. Murphy. May I finish ? 

Mr. Keefe. No; I do not care to be interrupted for that piu'iiose. 
That does not add anything to this examination. 

The Chairman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Murphy. I am trying to avoid confusion. 

Mr. Keefe. You simply add more confusion to it. 

Now what remarks, if any, did Admiral Starke may to you that 
morning? 

Captain Kramer. Admiral Stpk, in my present best recollection, 
made no remark directly to me, sir. I could be — have indicated my 
haziness on precise times prior to 10 o’clock, that is between about'8 : 16 
and 10, at least — that I was in Admiral Stark’s outer office at about 
the time that Captain McCollum arrived there to show that memo- 
randum to Admiral Stark. I am uncertain of that, sir. 

[10991'\ Mr. Keefe. Then your answer is that, according to 
your present recollection, after you have been refreshed, as it were, 
you think you did not deliver this fourteenth .part message, together 
with the first 13 parts, that morning at any time, to Admiral Stark? 

Captain Kramer. Directly; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Keefe. So that you now contend you did not have any con- 
versation with him at aU that morning; is that right? 

Captain Kramer. That is my present belief; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Therefore Admiral Stark did not say anything to you 
about this message at all ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Is that your present recollection ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Is that because you discussed it with Admiral Stark 
and Captain McCollum? 

Captain Kramer. Partly that, and partly by general study of this 
whole subject in the last few weeks, the last couple of months. 

Mr. Keefe. Since you got back to Washington? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. That is what you meant when you said repeatedly 
throughout your testimony that you had befen refreshed, [10992] 
so that your current recollection is so and so; is that right? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. A large part of my refreshing has been 
due to a study of documents which I had not seen until recent days. 

Mr. Keefe. A study of documents would not help you any on this, 
would it ? 

Captain Kramer. No. 

Mr. Keefe. So if any refreshing at all is to be done, it is because 
somebody talked to you about it ; is that true? 

Captain Kramer. Yes. 

Mr. Keefe. Nothing else? 

Captain Kramer. Nothing else. 

Mr. EIeefe. There are no documents that you could study which 
would determine whether you talked to Admiral Stark or whether you 
did not ? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, let us go on with your statement: 

On a number of occasions previously he had Immediately phoned General 
Marshall, or bad called the White House to arrange immediate access for me to 
Mr. Roosevelt if the material were important, and delivery had been to the 
Admiral first. I definitely recall a certain feeling of [10995] relief that 
Admiral Wilkinson was there, and consequently I need not be held up from 
getting back to my office while it was read, because Admiral Wilkinson had 
studied it thoroughly the night before and could answer any questions the 
Admiral bad. 

Now, there again, you say you definitely recall a feeling of relief 
that Admiral Wilkinson was there. Now, was where? In Admiral 
Stark’s office? 

Captain Kramer. How is that? 

Mr. Keefe. Was Admiral Wilkinson in Admiral Stark’s office? 

Captain Kramer. He was quite definitely at my 10:30 visit in 
Admiral Stark’s outer office. It could very well be that he was there 
at about 9 : 30 when I stopped Admiral Stark’s office, together with 
other senior department officers, standing about in his office. 

Mr. Ki£fe. All right. 

Now, let us go on. 

Now, I want you to listen to this. You say you never read this 
statement before since you wrote it. 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keef f.. So it is quite new to you, too, isn’t it ? 
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Captain Kramer. There are some points that are new [1099J^'] 
to me now, yes, sir. I do not recall just exactly what I put in that 
memorandum. 

Mr. Keefe. I want you to listen to this next one carefully : 

One or more of the other remarks may have been made also. The quoted 
exclamation of Admiral Stark would have been typical in character, because be 
had used emphatic exclamation once or twice before during the fall when par- 
ticularly ‘hot’ items were being shown him. But climax after climax had been 
so frequent during the previous several months that even this remark would not 
have impressed me specifically. I was used to it, with my mind focused on the 
technical and messenger boys aspects that momUig, I simply do not recall the 
complete conversation in question. 

Now, does that refresh your recollection as to whether you told Cap- 
tain Safford about the exclamations that Admiral Stark had made 
when this message was delivered to him ? 

Captain Kramfjr. Not in the slightest, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. It does not refresh you in the slightest? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Your own words, your own language written by you ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

[10996'\ Mr. Keefe. Now, I ask you again, in the light of your 
present knowledge, did you or did you not deliver the fourteenth part 
message together with the first 13 parts that morning to Admiral Stark 


Captain Kramer. I did not, sir. 

[109961 Mr. Keefe. Then all this stuff that you have written 
down here, couldn’t po^ibly have happened, or any inference that it 
happened, couldn’t possibly show that it happened ? 

Ckptain Kramer. It is possible that I was in Admiral Stark’s outer 
office at the time Captain McCollum arrived there. He may have 

E honed me that Admiral Stark was arriving. That would not have 
een unusual. 


Mr. Keefe. Do you have any present recollection that Admiral 
Stark made any or the statement^ which are set forth in Captain 
Safford’s letter to you ? 

Captain Kramer. I have none, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now Captain Kramer, just so that we may thoroughly 
understand this, I understood you to say that you prepared this 
memorandum and intended that this memorandum should be your 
story of these events in the event you should happen to be killed in 
your service out in the South Pacific? 

Captain EIramer. That is not quite accurate, sir. My intention in 
preparing that memorandum was simply to give Admiral Halsey a 
much broader picture of events preceding Pearl Harbor than would 
be indicated by replies to Admiral Kimmel’s letter. That purpose 
only. It was only later, after I had promised Admiral Halsey that 
I would prepare a [109971 deposition or affidavit in compliance 
with Admiral Wilkinson’s request, that I retained this memorandum 
as being in the nature of the affidavit which Admiral Kimmel had re- 
quested. I never reviewed that as to accuracy at any time. I never 
prepared any such affidavit. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you intend that this should be used in the event any- 
thing happened to you ? 
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Captain Kbamer. I, of course, hoped that it would be necessary to 
so use it. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, in the event it would have been necessary to use 
it, did you intend this should be your statement of fact ? 

Captain Kramer. It would have been found with my papers; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Sort of a last declaration, or dying declaration or some- 
thing of that kind ; is that right ? 

Captain Kramer. I presume so, sir; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Then you knew that an investigation was on at the 
time you prepared this, did you not? 

Captain Kramer. I did not; no, sir. I believe I had heard, I am 
not certain of that point, that a Navy investigation was contemplated. 

Mr. Keefe. And you knew that on the possibility of the findings 
of that Navy court, the careers and perhaps [10998^ the entire 
lives of individuals depended; you Knew that, didn’t you? 

Captain Kramer. That undoubtedly was part of my presumption ; 
yes, sir. I did not know just the purpose of the investigation. 

Mr. Keefe. So you were quite meticulous, were you not, when you 
prepared this statement, to see to it that you recorded the truth? 

Captain Kramer. I was not particularly meticulous. My only pur- 
|x>se and intention when I was preparing that was to give Aamiral 
Halsey a broad picture. I took no time to rehash or attempt to re- 
fresh my memory precisely as to details in the preparation of that 
memorandum. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, I read on. Let’s see if this refreshes your recol- 
lection any. I am trying to refresh it from your own document. Not 
anybody else’s. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. This is your own writing. 

In later deliveries — 

Get this : 

In later deliveries to Admiral Stark that morulug, I went only to his office 
door, which remained open, while his flag secretary took the material from me 
and gave it to the admiral. 

[10999^ Captain Kramer. That was referring specifically to the 
10 ; 30 delivery which I quite vividly recall. 

Mr. Keefe. That would imply to me, reading this full statement, 
that the first delivery you made in person to Admiral Stark and then 
you say *‘In later deliveries to Admiral Stark that morning I went 
only to his office door.” 

Captain Kramer. In later trips to Admiral Stark’s office. Again, 
possibly clarifying a point to a slight degree, it could well be that 
Admiral StarkE door was not closed at the first trip around 9 or 9; 30, 
whenever it was, that I may have made to Admiral Stark’s office. It 
was closed, I recall quite positively, when I arrived there about 10 : 30, 
because word had to be sent in to the admiral that I was outside. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, it is quite clear from your testimony given here 
that you never delivered any papers to Admiral Stark personally tiiat 
morning. 

Captain Kramer. That is my present belief; yes, sir; before 10 
o’clock. 
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Mr. Keefe. So when you say “In later deliveries to Admiral Stark, 
I went only to his office door,” the fact is you never went beyond his 
office door to make any deliveries; is that what you mean to tell us 
now? 

Captain Kraiijer. That is what I mean to tell you now, sir. 

[ 11000 '\ Mr. Keefe. You have then refreshed on that point also 
since you got back to Washington ? 

Captain Kiiamer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you talk about that at Admiral Stark’s luncheon? 

Captain Kramer. I don’t believe that came up specifically ; no, sir. 

[ 11001 '] Mr. Keefe. Then you go on to say : 

I believe I also gave him additional folders on one or both occasions for other 
recipients in the conference. But in these latter deliveries I recollect conversa- 
tion only for Mr. Knox’ benefit regarding the implications of the 1300 hour. 
I distinctly remember that the tie-up of these times would be apparent to 
experienced naval officers, but that a civilian (Mr. Knox) might overlook it. 
Hence the pains I took to point it out at the State Department. I repeated this 
point at least half a dozen times that morning to others, chiefiy subordinates, 
I think, but including one of Mr. Hull’s secretaries who handled this material 
for him, to one or two of my office workers, and I believe also to Colonel Brat- 
ton in Mr. Hull’s outer office, probably to Commander Wellborn, the Admiral’s 
fiag secretary, possibly to McCollum, and probably to you, too. However, such 
conversations as I had that morning were more In the nature of rapid com- 
ment and abrupt departure to keep up with my chief concerns, the messenger 
boy and technical jobs. Consequently, any remarks made by others have left 
practically no Impressions or recollections with me. 

Now, that is substantially, as to that point, what you have testified 
before us here ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

[ 11002 ] Mr. Keefe. On that issue your mind is very clear, it is 
the same today as it was when you recorded this out in the Pacific in 
the early part of 1944? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keef e. Now, then, questions 24 and 25 : 

Did Admiral Stark get General Marshall on the telephone and what did he 
say; were there any other witnesses? If so, who? 

See 23 above ; also 18 and 14. 

You mean by that that what I have just finished reading is the 
story so far as Admiral Stark is concerned and what you know 
about it? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Do you know whether Admiral Stark telephoned Gen- 
eral Marshall that morning? 

Captain Kramer. I do not, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Question 26: 

Did you tell McCollum, or Admiral Wilkinson, or anyone else? 

Since I don’t recall the story, I rather doubt that I could have told it to 
these two also, but I could not swear to it. 

Well, now comes this next question. That is the one you had 
reference to, Mr. 

[ 11003 ] The Vice Chairman. Who had reference to? 

Mr. Keefe. Counsel had reference to it. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Richardson. 

Mr. Keefe. You have seen this, Mr. Murphy. Can you see any- 
thing in it? 
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Mr. Murphy. I had the benefit of a half -minute glance at it. From 
what I saw 1 could see no reason for withholding it. 

Senator Brewster. I can’t understand. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Keefe asked me if I had seen it and I said that 
I had had the benefit of a half -minute glance at it. From what I saw 
I saw no reason to withhold it. I did not see all of it. Mr. Keefe had 
it overnight. 

The Vice Chairman. Permit the Chair to inquire of counsel: Is 
there anything about this matter — counsel is familiar with it? 

Mr. Bichardson. We see no reason for withholding it except the 
request of Captain Baecher. 

Mr. Murphy. The first part of the question has already been read 
into the record. 

Mr. K£i:fe. That is right. 

Mr. Murphy. Several days ago. 

Mr. Keefe. Most of the facts set forth in the next question and 
answer are already in the record, having been referred to heretofore. 

[1100^^ Mr. Kaufman. Commander Baecher says that the Navy 
Department requests that it be withheld and before it is made public 
they would like to make very serious representations to the com- 
mittee that it should not be disclosed. 

. The Vice Chairman. Well, in view of that 

Senator Lucas. Does that have to do with magic ? 

Mr. Kaufman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. If there is anything in there of that character then I 
can’t read English. I can’t find it in there. 

Senator Lucas. Does the Congressman think it is material ? 

Mr. Keefe. WeU, I don’t know. I don’t want to be quoted as saying 
that I think it is material except we have a witness on the stand and 
the materiality of it, in my opinion, could only relate to a search of his 
memory. 

Senator Lucas. Yes. 

Mr. Keefe. To determine the possible credibility of testimony which 
he has given here and his ability to remember details and facts and 
not remember other details and facts. 

The Vice Chairman. On that point, hasn’t he had a pretty fair test 
applied to him up to this point? 

Mr. Keefe. I only raise this question, Mr. Cooper, because I like 
to keep my word, and I stated that I would not refer to anything in 
this which might by the wildest stretch of imagination be assumed to 
interfere with the [11006\ security of the United States. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, I suggest, while I would have no 
question about its materiality, in view of the representation of the 
Navy Department I would suggest we defer decision until noontime. 
We are nearly ready for recess. We might take a little earlier recess 
and permit the Navy to tell us in confidence why this will wreck our 
national security. 

I am at a loss to understand it, but I think we should defer to their 
desire. 

The Vice Chairman. I think- in view of the request made by the 
Na^ Department certainly they are entitled to tnat consideration. 

Mr. Murphy. May I suggest we go to question 28 and then let the 
gentleman from Wisconsin pass the sheet along and let the committee 
read it. Questions from 28 to 43 do not violate anything. 
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The Vice Chairman. Permit the Chair to inquire of Commander 
Baecher: Is the material upon which the Navy Department request is 
based on this one page to which Mr. Murphy has referred? 

Commander Baecher. I think, Mr. Chairman, it goes over three 
pages. 

Mr. Murphy. It is one question. Question 27. 

[^ 11006 ^ Commander Baecher. Yes. It begins at the bottom of 
the page, takes up a full second page and ends on top of the third 
page. 

The Vice Chairman. Is it all under one question? 

Commander Baecher. Yes. 

The Vice Chairman. Would that be agreeable, Mr. Keefe, to skip 
that one question and go on with your examination ? 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. 

The Vice Chairman. We will follow the suggestion of Senator 
Brewster. 

Mr. Keefe. Question 28 : 

Do you know if any of the foUowing were called as witnesses by the Roberts 
Commission? Admiral Wilkinson; Admiral Turner; McCollum; Kramer. 

I was not called. Captain McCollum was, and he told me a little about it in- 
cluding the fact of the introduction of at least some of the Jap traf9c as evidence. 
I do not know about the others, but presume they did appear. 

Question 29 : 

Were the JD files in GZ custody or any messages from these files ever sub- 
mitted to the Roberts Commission? 

Answer : 

See 28. The files from GZ were never called for, but were unnecessary for 
this purpose since MID had numerous copies of everything, and a complete set 
for about [ii(h)7] a month back was normally in ONI in Op-16-FE. 

Captain Kramer. That is Captain McCollum’s section, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Question 30 : 

Were Admiral Wilkinson, McCollum, or Kramer, or anyone else, cautioned or 
warned, or instructed not to ever mention the events of 6-7 December 1941, or 
the investigations conducted by the Roberts Commission? In this connection, 
I am sending you a copy of the Roberts Report by ordinary ship’s mhil. I will 
comment on it in further correspondence. 

Answer : 

Not that I am aware of. I was not. However, the sessions were, of course, 
secret, hence cautions or warnings of some kind should have been in order, as in 
ordinary courts. I cannot conceive of the crypto trafiSc being introduced in evi- 
dence without at least the elementary prudence of cautionary warnings regarding 
this material. However, I have no knowledge of this, or even of the rules of 
procedure used by the Commission. 

Question 31 : 

Do you know when and how General Marshall first got news of Serials #901 
and #902 (Parts 1-13 inc.), and what action he took? 

I do not know, but see 2, 14 and 22. I believe he got it that night. I am 
unaware of any action taken, but presume that a meeting in War Department 
the following morning [ 11008 ] was arranged that night. Sunday Was not 
an all hands work day at that time. 

What did you mean by that answer ? 

Captain Kramer. I meant precisely what it says, I think, sir, that 
Sunday was normally observe as a holiday from working hours, aji- 
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pearance at the office on Sunday except for special watches set up on 
a full week 24-hour basis. People did not come to the Navy Depart- 
ment on Sunday except on unusual occasions and as to the War Depart- 
ment I believe it was the same case. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, you say that you believe General Marshall got 
#901 and #902 Saturday night. 

Captain Kramer. I stated definitely above that I did not have any 
first-hand knowledge on that point, sir ; it was just my presumption 
that he might have gotten it. 

Mr. Keefe. And was that presumption based on the fact that they 
did have a meeting in the War Department the following morning? 

Captain Kramer. I know nothing about any meeting that may or 
may not have taken place in the War Department Sunday morning, 
sir. 

Mr. Keefe. So that your answer in this case is just pure specula- 
tion? 

Captain Kramer. I could have answered simply “No” to [ 11009 '] 
that whole question ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the gentleman yield! 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. His answer is covered in his answer above. In No. 
22, about what material the Army had. 

]^. Keefe. Yes; I know. He refers to it in this answer. 

Question 32 : 

Same for Part 14 of Serial #002, and for Serial #007 which set np the 1800 
delivery time? 

Your answer : 

See 31. 

In other words, you don’t know anything about whether General 
Marshall got it or when he got it if at all ? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. 

Mr. Kefee. Question 33 : 

Re my 14, 1 meant the conference between Admiral Stark and General Marshall 
which resnited in dispatch described in Part XI of Roberts Report. I did not 
know of the other conferences and am delighted to learn of them. Can you add 
any names to those already given by you for : — 

That appears to be the end. There doesn’t appear to be any answer 
to that question. There is a little lapse there and it is hard to follow. 
Maybe you can explain it to me. 

[ 110 10 ] (The witness was handed a paper and there was a dis- 

cussion between Mr. Keefe and the witness off the record.) 

Mr. Keefe. In any event so far as this memorandum is concerned 
there does not appear to be any answer to question 33? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And your explanation to me just given is that it is very 
possible that you may have gotten up to that night that you were 
working on it and may have started in again later and forgot to 
record any answer to that (Question ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, then, question 34 : 

Conference in Mr. Hull’s office? 
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Answer: 

I am quite certain Mr. Hamilton (head of FE Division of State) was there, 
and believe both Mr. Hornbeck (political adviser on FE) and Mr. Welles were 
there, since tbey were regularly seeing the traffia Probably about 8 persons 
altogether. 

Do you know whether Mr. Welles was there? 

Captain Kbamer. I do not, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You say you believe that he was there — when you wrote 
this memorandtun. 

Captain Kramer. I believe Mr. Welles was normally called in to 
conferences between those three Secretaries bearing on these Jap- 
anese-United State negotiations, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You know that Mr. Welles has testified 
here that he was not there that morning, do you not? 

Captain IOumer. No, sir ; this is the first I ever heard that point. 

Mr. Keefe. That was just 

Captain Kramer. Presumption. 

Mr. Keefe. Presumption on your part, too, wasn’t it ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

\_11012'] Mr. Keefe. Question 35 : 

Conference in Admiral Stark’s office? 

Then your answer : 

Cannot add my name to 14, but there were quite a number, possibly 15 or more 
standing around, not yet seated when first delivery was made about 0800. 

Again you refer to the fact that all of these people were in Admiral 
Stark’s om ce when you made the first delivery about 9 o’clock. 

Now, you don’bcare to add anything to what you have already said 
on that question ? 

Mr. Kramer. No, sir ; I do not. 

Mr. Keefe. Question 36 : 

Conference in General Marshall’s office? 

Answer: 

Have your information and am not even positive there was a conference. See 
14 and 31. 

Question 37 : 

The conference between Admiral Stark and General Marshall? 

Know nothing of this. 

Question 38 : 

How much does McCollum know? 

I don’t know exactly. I presume a good deal. I saw [ 11013 ] him only 
rarely after the new regime took over with delivery of material by young officer 
“couriers.” 

No. 39: 

Will McCollum come through willingly? 

I do not know. 

No. 40: 

What is your estimate of Admiral Wilkinson in this resi)ect? 

I frankly don’t know. Our relations have always been most cordial and 
friendly, and remain so on three occasions I have met him in SOPAC. On two 
occasions when he introduced me to other senior officers, he introduced me with 
the remark that he and I had had a rather hectic night before Pearl Harbor. 
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But we have never discussed any aspects of this case or subsequent developments 
sucb as the Roberts’ Commission. 

What was your understanding that Captain Safford was inquiring 
about when he said “What is your estimate of Admiral Wilkinson in 
this respect,” and you answered, “Frankly I don’t know” 'i 

Captain Kramer. Mr. Keefe, one of numerous reasons why I did 
not reply to Captain Safford’s letter was the fact that Captain Safford 
was apparently putting me on some sort of a team. I proposed to be 
on no team. I referred in that answer there to that 

point. 

Mr. Keefe. In other words, when you said, “I frankly don’t know,” 
you are referring to the fact that you weren’t going to be on anybody’s 
team ; is that it ? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. The question is “What is your estimate of Admiral 
Wilkinson in this respect,” and your answer is “I frankly don’t know.” 
You want us to understand that is to be interpreted as meaning you 
weren’t going to play on anybody’s team ? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you know that, from your previous conversations 
with Captain Safford before you went to the South Pacific, that he 
was organizing a team ? 

Captain Kramer. The firet intimation I had of any such develop- 
ment was Captain Safford’s second letter to me. 

Mr. Keefe. And you just didn’t want to get mixed up with Captain 
Safford? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct. 

Mr. Keefe. So when he asked what you thought about Admiral 
Wilkinson, you just said, “I frankly don’t know.” 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. When he asked you whether McCollum would come 
through willingly, you said, “I don’t know.” 

[11016'\ Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kra^. Then the next question is : 

Will be talk for Admiral Halsey? 

Your answer was : 

I have nothing on which to base an opinion in this regard. 

That is the same situation isn’t it ? 

Captain Kramer. Precisely, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. 42 : 

What about Admiral Turner? 

Answer : 

I have not seen him since he left Washington, and have nothing on which to 
base even an estimate. 

Captain Kramer. The same thing, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, there appears on the next page, which appears 
to be comment apparently by Safford. 

This is what it says ; 

With regard to the quotes of my Item 18 ( the Weather Report sent 5 Dec ’41 ) 
and your reply in 10 (c), yon were describing #80 (Circular #2494, a plain 
language bidden code msg. sent the morning of 7 Dm 41) of which we have copies 

79716 — 46 — pt. 9 14 
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of the original and its translation in the GZ files. This was sent and received 
on 7 Dec 41. I was asking about the “General Intelligence Broadcast” contain- 
ing false [ 11016 \ “Weather Report” which was broadcast at 0403 (EST) 
on the 4th and 5th of December 1941. (Not sure of exact date). It was heard 
by “M” and “W” and sent in by teletype. It was unheard by "S”, “H”, and “C”, 
who listened for It. (I have this from Station “S” files, plus statements of 
Wright and Mason.) This message (in Morse) included the words: 

“Higashi no kaze ame.” 

Captain Kramer. Very good, Mr. Keefe. 

Mr. EIeefe. Thank you, I hope I don’t fail when the next one comes. 

“NIshi no kaze hare.” 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir, just as good. 

Mr. Keefe (reading) : 

(Negative form of “Kita no kaze Kumorl.”) 

Captain Kramer. Kumori, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. That is what I said. Do I get a hundred on that. Pro- 
fessor? 

Captain Kramer. Very close to that, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. This has done something for us being on 
this committee. I got that much out of this hearing anyway. 

Now then, going on with this : 

The warning was not sent in the manner prescribed by [ii0i7] Cir- 
culars #2353 and #2354, both of which listed a large number of plain language 
message texts with corresponding hidden meanings for each, but was a mixture. 
The GY watch officer was not sure of it so he called you and you came in early 
and verified it. Murray recalls it and so do I. Either you or Brotherhood (?) 
were waiting in my office when I came in that morning and said, “Here it is!” 
We had been waiting a week for it and Station “S” had been foi*warding reams 
of P/L messages by teletype. 

As a result of tMs “General Intelligence Broadcast containing false ‘Weather 
Report’ McCollum prepared the message described in Paragraph 50 (page 9 — ^XI) 
of the Roberts Report. It was a very long message ending up with the trans- 
lation and significance of the warning in the “General Intelligence Broadcast 
Etc.” I read the message in Admiral Noyes’ office and was witness to the dis- 
cussion of it between Admiral Noyes and Admiral Wilkinson. I took for granted 
that the message to Admiral Kimmel originated by McCollum on 4 December 
1941 (or 5 Dec) but never released would be sent and did not know otherwise 
until 2 December 1943. I learned from Wright that McCollum knew this last 
mentioned message had not been sent (Wright was informed by McCollum 
at Pearl Harbor). 

Then follows more questions. 

\^ 11018 '] Mr. Keefe. Question 45. 

Mr. Murphy. 43. 

Mr. Keefe. Is it 43 ? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes. 

Mr. E[eefe. All right, I am glad you read better than I do [reading] : 

Do you recall the “General Intelligence Broadcast containing false ‘Weather 
report’ ”? 

Yes, but I did not handle it. Without exception everything I disseminated 
was written up with 14 copies (7 for Army, 7 for Navy, with two typings). 
One copy of Navy’s went at once into JD or similar category-numerical-file of 
section Op-20-GZ. After routing and return of remaining 6 copies many items 
went into two other types of files we kept in varying degrees as needed, namely, 
a “Subject” file, and a Jap msg serial file at certain times, though the latter 
was basically taken care of by a carding system of originator's serials. 

I do not have a hazy recollection of being called down to the office as you 
described, a few mornings before Pearl Harbor. I had similarly been called 
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in by the GY watch officer who had standing orders from me to do so, at various 
times of the night one to three times a [ 11019 ^ week since mid-summer. 

In the case of these “Weather Reports”, however, elaborate arrangements 
had been made some days (or weeks) previously to have the GY watch officer 
handle this type of message himself. The arrangements included the typing up 
of a small card for at least five senior officers of the Navy Department, giving the 
translation and meaning of these “Weather Reports”. I prepared these cards 
for Admiral Noyes at his direction, but from that point he carried the ball. I 
Hieve, but do not know, that he gave these cards to Secretary Knox, Admiral 
.Stark, and others. At least that was his intention in having them prepared. 
And I think also that he completed arrangements with you for handling this 
rype of message. I think the arrangement including having the Navy Depart- 
ment communication officer use his couriers at night to get the word to the 
senior officers in Washington who were concerned, though this arrangement may 
have consisted simply of phoning, with the Navy Department communication 
watch officer keeping at it till he got the word through. 

The above is given at some length to explain why this item made such a small 
impression on my memory. I was not to handle it. Complete arrangements 
to handle it expeditiously were fully set up by the Director of [ 11020 ] 
Naval Communications, when I was replying to your first letter it did not even 
•KTur to me as the msg. you referred to, and I in fact had completely forgotten the 
iticident of the arrival of this m.sg. until your second letter refreshed my memory. 
The only “Weather” message I handled was the one late in the morning of 
7 Dec. The above also explains why you did not find this earlier one in GZ 
translation files. 

That ends your story. 

Now, Captain Kramer, Captain Safford started his testimony to 
this committee by reading a prepared statement and the opening 
sentence of that statement was, “There was a winds code message,” or 
words to that effect. 

Captain Kramer. I confirm that point, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now you have distinctly and definitely confirmed that 
fact. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. There was a winds execute code message that came in on 
either the 4th or 5th of December 1941 ? 

Captain Kramer. I believe on the 5th, sir, in my present conviction. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, now, I want to be sure that your answer is there 
was a winds execute code message that came in, you think on the 5th, 
Captain Safford has testified on the 4th. 

[ 11021 '] Captain Kramer. Yes, sir; there was a message. 

Mr. K]^fe. And you were shown that message 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe (continuing). By which the watch officer who brought 
it to you and it is your present recollection that that watch oflScer 
was Lieutenant Murray? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

.Mr. Keefe. Do you have a present i^ollection that it was on yellow 
teletype paper? 

Captain Kramer. I am uncertain of the color. Two colors were in 
vogue, both yellow and pink. 

Mr. Keefe. At the time that message was received you believed 
that that was the message that these el^orate preparations had been 
set up to intercept and decode, were you not? 

Captain Kramer. I believed that it was an authentic message of 
that winds system, yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Then on that most important part of this whole matter 
you and Captain Safford are in agreement, are you not? 
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Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And you never had any other at any time, did you 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. 

[11022~\ Mr. Keefe (continuing). From that time to this? 

Captain Kramer. Until the last few days when I have — as I have 
previously explained, I had been making further studies, including the 
reading of interrogations of high Japanese officials by General Mac- 
Arthur. 

Mr. Keefe. By the way, where are those interrogations of Japanese 
officials that you have read ? 

Mr. Kaufman. That is Exhibit 14-2. sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Will you get it for me? I do not happen to have that 
in niy files. Will you get me Exhibit 142, please? 

t Whereupon counsel handed Exhibit No. 142 to Mr. Keefe.) 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, I would like to request, in view of the 
readings and intei’polations on the paper read by the distin^ished 
gentleman from Wisconsin, that it be spread in its entirety, with the 
exception of question 27, in the record at this point so that those who 
read the record will be able to see it and tie up the letter with the 
examination, either that or made an exhibit so that we will have a 
composite understanding of the letter itself. 

Senator Brewster. Would the gentleman be agreeable to deferring 
a decision until after recess, when, as I understand, we will discuss the 
whole situation? 

Mr. Murphy. All right. 

The Vice Chairma.v. The committee will now take a recess. 

{11023^ (WTiereupon, at 12 : 10 p. m., a recess was taken until 
1 : 30 p. m. of the same day. ) _ 

AFTERNOON SE.SSION — 1 : 30 P. M. 

The Vice Chairman. The committee will please be in order. 

Does counsel have anything at this time? 

Mr. Richardson. No. 

The Vice Chairman. Do you have anything further before your 
examination is resumed. Captain? 

Captain Kramf:r. No, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. The Chair desires to announce for the record 
that during executive session of the committee at noon that question 
No. 27 and the answer thereto, appearing in the memorandum of Cap- 
tain Kramer, was examined and it is the decision of the committee that 
it is not material or relevant to this investigation and relates to mat- 
ters after the Pearl Harbor attack, and it will not be included in the 
record or released by the committee. 

The Chair also desires to announce that the committee will adjourn 
at a quarter to 4 as there is to be an important vote in the Senate at 4 
o’clock and Senators will have to be present in the Senate Chamber 
for that vote. 

Mr. Keefe, of Wisconsin, will resume his inquiry. The committee 
will adjourn at a quarter to 4 until 10 o’clock Monday morning. Mr. 
Keefe. 

Mr. Keef’f:. Vos, sir; I will proceed. 
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[lim^ TESTIMONY OF CAPT. ALWIN D. ZRAMEE, UNITED 

STATES NAYT (Resumed) 

Mr. Keefe. Captain Kramer, on July 24, 1944, you testified before 
the naval court of inquiry then sitting at Pearl Harbor? 

Captain Kjiamer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You were duly sworn to testify to the truth at that in- 
quiry, were you not ? 

Captain Kramer. I was, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you know the purpose of that inquiry at the time 
you testified? 

(Captain Kramer. Other than as indicated in the precept which was 
read to me, I did not, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, what impression did you get from the reading of 
the precept as to the purpose of the inquiry ? 

Captain Kramer. I have forgotten the wording of the precept. 
I recall no distinct impression left on my meniory. My general im- 
pression, however, was that in view of questions raised since that 
attack a naval inquiry had been ordered ; I do not recall at the moment 
whether it was initiated by the Navy or instigated by the desires of 
the Congress. That they were to examine, apparently, all aspects of 
incidents pertaining to Pearl Harbor. That was my general impres- 
sion and still is, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you understand at that time that it was [ 11026 '\ 
the purpose of this naval couii; of inquiry to assess responsibility for 
Pearl Harbor ? 

Captain Kramer. I believe that was part of the precept; yes, sir, 

Mr. Keefe. Yes, sir. So you knew when you testified before the 
naval court of inquiry that the testimony which you then gave might 
be used by that naval court as the basis, or at least part of the basis 
for their determination in assessing responsibility for Pearl Harbor ? 

Captain Kramer. I fully appreciated that point; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And you knew that the findings of this naval court, 
based in part at least upon the testimony that you were about to give, 
might anect the welfare and fortunes and perhaps the future of many 
men? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And you were conscious of that responsibility when you 
testified ? 

Captain Kramer, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now I desire to ask you, referring to page 956 of the 
transcript of testimony taken before the naval court of inquiry, were 
these questions asked you and did you make these answers? 

Q. Commander, I am going to show you some documents and ask you if you 
saw them on or l^fore the 7th of December, 1941. The first one 

1 shall show you is document 15 from Exhibit 63? 

A. Yes, sir, I did. This was written up by my section. 

Q. (;an you recall about when you first saw it? 

A. The fact that the date “28 November” is on here would indicate that I saw 
it and confirmed it for writing up on that date for the first time. Also, there is 
an indication at the bottom that it was received by teletype, which would indicate 
it was handled promptly after received. 

Were those questions asked you and did you make those answers? 

Captain Kkameb. I believe that is accurate, sir. 
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Mr. Keefe. And at that time document 15 from Exhibit 63 referred 
to the original set-up of the Japanese winds code, did it not? 

Captain Kramer. I believe it did ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. \yas this question asked you, and did you make this 
answer : 

Q. Do you know what action was taken with reference to intercepting any 
communications which would have executed the phases of this code? 

On receipt of this particular message, on instruc- [ 11028 ] tions of the 
Director of Naval Communications, .Admiral No.ves. I prepared some cards, about 
six as I recall It, which I turned over to .Admiral No.ves. He indicated that his 
purpose in getting these cards was to leave them with certain senior officers of 
the Navy Department and 1 do know that he arranged with Captain Snflford, the 
head of Op-20-G, the section of Communications that handled this material, t«. 
have any message in this phraseology handled promptly by watch officers, not 
only In Op-20-G but through the regular watch officers of the Communication.s 
section of the Navy Department, to those ijeople who had the cards. These cards 
had on them the expressions contained In this exhibit, and the meaning. Be- 
cause of that special arrangement for this particular plain language message, 
when such a message came through, I believe either the third or fourth of De- 
cember, I was shown such a message by the GY watch officer, recognized it as 
being of this nature, walked with him to Captain Safford’s office, and from that 
point Captain Saflford took the ball. I believe Captain SafFord went directly 
to Admiral Noyes’ office at that time. Again, because of fheiact that this was a 
plain language message, and because of the fact that sfiecial arrangements had 
been made to handle this Japanese plain language message which [ 11029 ] 
had special meaning, I did not handle the distribution of this particular messag<*. 
the one of the third or fourth. 

Was that question asked you and did you make that answer? 

Captain Kbamer. I believe I did, sir. 

Mr, Keefe. Was that answer the truth? 

Captain Kramer. I think it is accurate in all respects except that 
apparently my memory was faulty at that moment as to what was on 
the cards. My present belief and conviction is that the Japanese ex- 
pressions did not appear on those cards. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, now, Captain Kramer, you have so previously tes- 
tified before this board or committee, that you only wrote on these 
cards, as I understand it, the meaning. Is that it? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Meaning of what? 

Captain Kramer. The translations of those expressions and the 
countries referred to. I think that it would have b^n a very illogical 
thing to have put the Japanese expressions on those cards since that 
would have involved delays in teaching the Navy Communications 
officers not Section G watch officers, how to pronounce them and to do 
the same thing for the recipients of such a message. 

[IIOSO] Mr. BIeefe. Now, Captain Kramer, again let’s be clear 
about this. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. The original winds code mess^e referred to the use 
of certain Japanese words which had a speci& meaning? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe, And you were on the lookout for those Japanese words ? 

Captain Kramer. Ye.s, sir, 

Mr. Keefe. Now, it would seem to me to be perfectly in line with 
common sense to assume that when you made out these cards you would 
list these Japanese words on the card, together with their meaning, so 
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that these top-flight people to whom the cards were directed when 
furnished with a message in Japanese language would be able to com- 
pare it with the Japanese words on the card and then know the mean- 
ing of those Japanese words and that is exactly and precisely what 
you testified to before the naval court of inquiry. Now you say you 
want to change that testimony. Why? 

Captain Kramer. Mr. Keefe, I can recall no time or incident at any 
time wliile I was on duty in that section where the question of the 
Japanese phraseology used in encoded or plain-language text was ever 
brought up with any of these re- [1103 1'\ cipients to whom I 

delivered this material. Further, the GY watch officer had addi- 
tional pieces of paper or a piece of paper giving the Japanese trans- 
lation, giving its translation and the country referreo to and the 
instructions that were in effect regarding handling this message were 
to pass on to the Navy Department watch officers only the English 
translation of those phrases for phoning or sending by courier to the 
recipients who presumed they would get it. 

Air. Keefe. All right. Now, Captain Kramer, what did you put 
on these cards according to your present, current, refresh recollection? 

Captain Kramer. The English translation and the country referred 
to and that was all, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, then, let’s get that straight. 

Mr. Richardson. What does he mean by ‘The English translation”? 

Mr. Keefe. That is what I want to find out. Wliat do you mean 
by the “English translation” ? 

Captain Kramer. “East Wind — rain United States; west 

wind — clear England; north wind — cloudy Russia.” 

Mr. Keefe. Now, that is what you now claim you wrote on those 
cards ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Have you seen one of those cards since you [1103Q'\ 
came back to thetUnited States? 

Captain Kramer. I have never seen those cards since leaving them 
with Admiral Noyes. 

Mr, Keefe. You now say that Admiral Noyes requested you to write 
out such cards? 

Captain KIramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And pursuant to that direction you prepared them ? 

Captain Kraaier. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Keefe. Did you personally deliver them to Admiral Noyes? 

Captain Kramer. I did, sir. 

Mr. K?:efe. When? 

Captain Kramer. Within a few horn’s, as I recollect it, of the time 
he gave me those instructions, 

A\lr. Keefe. WHien was that? That doesn’t mean anything. 

Captain Kramer. That, I should say, would have been either the 
‘2Sth or 29th of November 1941. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. Have you made a search in the Navy De- 
partment to try to find one of those cards? 

Captain Kramer. I have not, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. They have likewise disappeared, have they not? 

Captain Kramer. Apparently; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Keefe. Do you know, Mr. Counsel, whether or not a [11033^ 
search has been instituted in the Navy Department to try to find 
one of those cards ? 

Mr. Richardson. I do not know that there has or has not, but I will 
inquire.^ 

Mr. Keefe. At least the}' are not presently available so far as this 
committee is concerned. 

Well, now Captain Kramer, was this question a.sked you and did 
you make this answer : 

Q. You say ’it is your recollection that you receive<l some Japanese plain 
language words which corresponded with the language set out in document 15; 
Is that correct? 

A. My statement was, not that I received it, but I was shown it. 

Was that que.stion asked you and did you make that answer? 

Captain Kramer. I believe that is accurate, sir, 

Mr. Keefe (reading) : 

Q. Can you iwall from looking at document 15 which Japanese language words 
you received? 

Now, document 15 is the original message setting up the Japanese 
winds code ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And setting forth the Japanese language as meaning 
certain things ? 

[11034^ Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe (reading) : 

Higashi No Kazeame — 

I am not so good this time. 

Captain Kramer. I am afraid not, Mr. Keefe. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, you pronounce it for me. 

Captain Kramer. “Higashi No Kaze Ame.” 

Mr. Keefe. “Higashi No Kaze Ame.” Well, that is because the 
reportei’s have got it all run together. Now, I will read your answer 
again : 

Q. Can you recall from looking at document 15 which Japanese language w’ords 
you received? 

A. Higashi No Kaze Ame, I am quite certain. 

Listen to this : 

The literal meaning of Higashi No Kaze Ame is East Wind, Rain. That is 
plain Japanese language. The sense of that, however, meant strained relations 
or a break in relations, possibly even implying war with a nation to the eastward, 
the United States. 

Was that question asked you and did you make that answer? 

Captain Kramer. I believe I did, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Was it the truth ? 

Captain Kramer. It was not, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, then, is this committee to conclude from that last 
answer. Captain Kramer, that you testified [11036^ falsely 
before tbe naval court of inquiry on this very vital and important 
question? 

Captain Kramer. It was the truth as it came to my mind at the time, 
Mr. Keefe. I have earlier in my testimony, I think, covered that 
point fairly exhaustively, that that occasion, namely, the naval court 


^ See letter from the Navy Department in Hearings, Part 11, p. 5497. 
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of inquiry, was the fii-st time that the question of what country ap- 
peared in that piece of teletype ever came up in any conversation in 
which I was participating. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, now, Captain Kramer, the fact that it is the first 
time, that is an experience that we all have as witnes.ses in a court 
room. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. But here is a situation where you are testifying under 
oath and you have already admitted that you knew the purpose of 
this examination. You have testified that the testimony which you 
then gave might be used by this commission as the basis for affecting 
the lives and fortunes and the future of any number of men and still 
you testified before us this afternoon that the statement which you 
made, which I have just read to you, was false. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, I object to the characterization of 
the testimony. The witness did not say it was false. He said that 
in the light of his recollection at that [11036'\ time that was 
his best memory. 

Mr. Keefe. No, no, no. 

Mr. Murphy. He is giving us bis te.stimony now and I say it is 
grossly and manifestly unfair to so characterize it. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, the record will show the witness’ pre- 
vious answer. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. Will you go back, Mr. Reporter, and read 
the questions and answers? I don^ want to treat the witness un- 
fairly and I think he knows I do not. 

('fne record was read by the reporter.) 

Mr. Keefe. All right, stop right theie. 

Now, did you testify to that? You did testify that that statement 
was not the truth, didn’t you. Captain Krartier? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes, sir. And your later answ’er is an attempt to ex- 
plain why you did not state the truth at that time ; is that not true? 

Captain Kramer. What I now believe to be the truth, yes, sir. 

Mr. E[£efe. Yes. So that we now have a situation where you make 
a statement on a vital issue before the naval court of inquiry which 
you admit was not, true because you claim that subsequent events 
have now convinced you that the answer which you gave was not ; is that 
the fact ? 

{11037^ Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Is that right ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. That is a fair conclusion, is it not? 

Captain Kramer. It is, sir. I would like to point out at this time — 
I don't think it has been particularly emphasized before — that despite 
the fact that I was caught cold on that point when the question was 
propounded my reaction even then was that only one country was 
involved on that piece of teletype paper. 

Mr. Keefe. AU right. Well, now. Captain Kramer, if there had 
never been any further investigation and this whole incident was 
stopped with the naval court of inquiry and its findings, then the 
findings would have been predicated in part, at least, upon a state- 
ment which did not reflect the truth, as you testify, at that time, isn't 
that right ? 
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Captain Kramer. I believe that is the case, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. Now I want to ask you some more questions. 

Q. Do you remember in what form this communication was that you saw 
which contained the words about which you have testified, Higashi No Kaze Ame? 

A. I am almost certain it was typewritten. I believe it was on teletype paper. 

{ 11038 ^ Was that question asked you and did you make that 
answer ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Keefe. Now, you will see again. Captain Kramer, that that 
question refers to the words ‘‘Higashi No Kaze Ame.” 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You did not qualify it when you answered that ques- 
tion either, did you? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Were you asked this question and did you make this 
answer : 

Q. Can you recall who had this paper in his possession when you saw it? 

A. I don't recall the name of the officer who had it. It was, however, the GY 
watch officer, the man who had the watch breaking down current systems that 
were being read. 

Q. Can you indicate or state the source of the information that was contained 
in this communication? 

No, sir, I cannot positively, but the fact that my recoUection is that it came 
in on teletype would indicate that it was a U. S. Navy intercept station. 

Q. And I believe you have testified that you have no knowledge of what disposi- 
tion was made of the communication after you saw it ; is that correct? 

[110S9] A. No first-hand or direct knowledge. It would simply be infer- 
ence. 

And then was this que.stion asked you and did you make this answer, 
appearing on page 968 of the Naval Court of Inquiry : 

Q. In your testimony with respect to the so-called winds code and the execute 
message following it you stated that the execute was taken to mean that strained 
relations or a break in relations or, possibly, war might follow between Japan and 
the United States. Would you indicate to the court why you phrased your answer 
that way, that is, indicating that it might mean any one of those three things rather 
than one of those three specifically? 

A. That answer is inherent in the character of the Japanese language in that 
they habitually speak in circumlocutions and by indirection and by inference. 

Q. Do I understand you to mean that your section would not have stated cate- 
gorically that this message meant war or merely a break in diplomatic relations 
but that all three of those possibilities were available to anyone interpreting 
that message? 

A. That is precisely correct. I can definitely state that I could not interpret 
that message as meaning definitely war. 

Were those questions asked you and did you make 
those answers? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Were those answers the truth? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, you were referring in these questions and answers 
to this winds code execute message, were you not? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And you were referring to the words that were in that 
winds code execute message, were you not ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Keefe. And as you have just testified, the words that you 
remember being in it were the words used in your answer, “Higashi 
No Raze Ame”, and so forth ; that is right, isn’t it ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. Now you want us to understand when I read 
your testimony before the naval court that according to your present 
refreshed and current recollection you were mistaken, that there were 
no such words in the message that you saw ? 

Captain Kramer. No words referring to the United States. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, were there any words at all in it that you 
remember ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Do you remember what words were in it ? 

Captain Kramer. I do not, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, that is the point exactly. You do not remember 
what words were in the message; is that your testimony. Captain? 

Captain Kramer. What I mean to imply by' that — I think it has 
been reiterated many times — is that I do not now and have never 
known since the time I saw that piece of teletype exactly what 
Japanese phraseology was in it, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, \ think you should qualify that except when you 
testified under oath before the naval court of inquiry. Isn’t that true? 

Captain Kramer. Repeat that question. 

Mr. Keefe. I will strike it. You pretended to know what words 
were in it when you testified before the naval court of inquiry, did 
you not ? 

Captain Kramer. That was apparently the impression I created; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. Now, I want to understand what your testimony 
is today. Am I correct in the assumption that according to your 
present, or what you have referred to many' times as your current, 
recollection after being refreshed, you are not able to tell this com- 
mittee what words were in that code execute message ? 

Captain Kramer. My present belief and conviction is that piece 
of teletype referred to one countiw and that country was England. 

Mr. Keefe. What were the words u.sed that would refer to England ? 

Captain Kramer. “Nishi No Kaze Hare.” 

Mr. Keefe. All right. Now, I will go on a little further. Were 
these questions asked you and did you make these answers on page 
980 of the court of inquiry of the Navy. Question 139 : 

Q. Now, referring to the winds message, you were fatiiiliar with the original 
winds message, wherein they designated at some future date in a weather 
report, if they gave execute and used certain words, it meant certain things? 

Ye.s sir. 

Q. Were you standing by for an an.swer to that message? Did you consider 
it important enough that when that message was received it would be a most 
important message in reply? In other words, were you on tlie lookout for that 
aiKs-wer? 

A. I am not sure what you mean by “answer.” 

Q. Well, the execute of the message. 

A. Yes, sir; not only myself but all that Op-20-G organization 
was very much on the qui vIve looking for that. I prefer to refer to that as a 
warning. 
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Were those questions asked you and did you make those answers? 

Captain Kramer. I believe that is accurate, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And that was the truth? 

Captain Kramer. As I saw it then and as I see it now, yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe (reading) : 

Q. When this execute came In. did you rec-elve it? 

A. I did not receive it myself but was shown It by the watch officer who 
receives the information coining off the teieiype. 

Q. Were you the officer who went to tiie communications officer and said. 
“Here it is.” 

A. I believe I used that expression when I accompanied the watch offit'er to 
Commander Safford’s office. 

Q. You had that information then? 

A. We had, as I recall it, this typewritten piece of paper with the meaning 
well in mind. 

Were those questions asked you and did you make those answers? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

[ Mr. Keefe. And was that the truth ? 

Captain Kramer. It was the truth as far as it goes. My j)resent 
recollection, still keeping in mind that my contact with that piece of 
paper was of only a few seconds’ duration, probably less than half a 
minute, is that there was some handwriting on that piece of teletype 
paper in the GY watch officer’s hand. There may when it was deliv- 
ered to Captain Safiford’s office also have been a correction to his 
handwriting in my hand. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, now, is there anything more you want to elaborate 
on? 

Captain Kramer. Nothing, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. I asked you the simple question as to whether the state- 
ment which you made, which I have read to you, the answers that you 
gave in response to tho.se questions was the truth. Was it or wasn’t it? 

Captain Kramer. I appreciate that, sir, but it was not the whole 
truth as I see it now, inasmuch as there was no reference in that answer 
to any handwriting. 

Mr. Keet'-e. Well, there is reference to the fact that it is a type- 
written piece of paper with the meaning well in mind. What did you 
mean by that ? 

Captain Kramer. Of course, both myself and the watch officer, as 
well as eyeiyone co^izant of this, had the mean- [lions'] ing 
well in mind. That is all I meant by that, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, Captain Kramer, if I was sitting as a member of 
this naval court, having heard your first testimony that I have read 
as to what was on this message and then following this further exam- 
ination which took place the next day, I necessarily would assume that 
what you were referring to was the meaning which you had already 
testified under oath was on that message, wouldn’t I? 

Captain Kramer. The question is broad and complicated, sir. I 
would like to have it reread. 

Mr. Keefe. All right, strike it out. That perhaps is calling for a 
conclusion. I won’t press it. [Reading :] 

Q. About what was the time and date when you got that? 

A. I am not certain. I believe it was about the 4th of December. It may have 
been the 3rd. 

Q. Wlio handled it? 
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A. I left Commander Safford’s office as soon as I knew he had the picture and 
knew what the message was, and 1 believe he at once went to Admiral Noyes’ 
office. I knew that Admiral Noyes was highly interested in that particular plain- 
language code bec*ause of his previous instructions to me to make out these cards 
so that he could leave it with certain high officers and the Secre- 
tary, all with the view of getting the word to those people promptly, whether it 
was any time, of the day or night. 

Was that question asked you and did you make that answer? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, I want to ask you if the^e questions were asked 
you and if you made the following answers : 

Q. When you took the execute of the winds message in to Captain Salford and, 
I believe, said, “Here it is,” did you mean by that exclamation, “Here it is”, that 
this was the execution of the Japanese War Plan, or did you have any further 
discussion with Captain Safford which would indicate he thought that this was 
the messiige which executed the Japanese W^ar PlanV 

A. Nothing of that nature whatsoever. I did not deliver the message myself. 
I accompanied the GY watch officer on the way to Commander Salford’s office, 
and the expression, “Here it is”, simply meant that Anally a message in this plain- 
language code had come through — a message which we had been looking for many 
days and that we had made special provisions to handle for many days. 

Was that question asked and did you make that answer? 

Captain Kra3ier. I did, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Was that answer the truth ? 

[IJO47] Captain Kramer. It was, sir. 

Mr. Keefe (reading) : 

Q. To your mind that was of no more signiAcance then “here is the message 
which indicates a break in negotiations between Japan and the United States”? 

A. It meant more than that. This plain language code did not refer speciAcally 
to the United States- Japanese negotiations. It referred to the general diplo- 
matic relations between the nations concerned and therefore meant a critical 
stage in the negotiations or relations which could very well involve a break. 

Was that question asked you and did you make that answer? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe (reading) : 

Q. Do you recall whether there was any uncertainty in the translation unit 
with respect to the meaning of the words in either the “Winds” Code, that is the 
message setting up the code^ or in the me.ssage of execution? 

A. Tliis is very simple language and there was no doubt whatsoever of the 
literal translation of these terms. 

Your section had no difficulty in making the translation? 

[7/0^8] A. Not at all. It Is very simple, every-day language. 

Now, after all that testimony which you gave before the naval court 
of inquiry you now tell this committee that you do not remember or 
recall at all what the words were that were in that winds execute 
message i 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. 

Mr. Kf.kfk, All right. Now, I want to go to your subsequent exam- 
ination before the Hewitt investigating committee. You testified 
there under oath, too, didn’t you? 

Captain Kramer. I did, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Was your memory thoroughly refreshed when you tes- 
tified before the Hewitt committee? 

Captain Kra3ier. I should hardly characterize it as thoroughly 
refreshed ; no, sir. 
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Mr. Keefe. Well, before you testified before the Hewitt committee 
you had had many convereations with Mr. Sonnett, had you not? 

Captain Kramer. Several brief conversations ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, all right; several brief convei’sations. And Son- 
nett had talked over your testimony with you, hadn’t he? 

Captain Kramer. Yes. sir; some aspects of it. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, he talked over your testimony with \110Jiff\ 
re^)ect to this winds code execute, didn’t he? 

Captain Kramer. He did, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And you had a chance, then, before you went before 
the Hewitt committee, to think about that so that you were not cold, 
as it were, when you went before the Hewitt committee? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. So the testimony before the Hewitt committee was moi*e 
likely to be the truth then than the testimony before the Nav}"^ court 
of inquiry, is that right ? 

Captain Kramer. On this winds subject I should say it definitely 
was, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, was the testimony that you gave before the Hewitt 
committee the truth in full with respect to the winds execute message ? 

Captain Kramer. I believe it was the truth in full and accurate in 
that respect so far as I recalled it up to the time of the Hewitt investi- 
gation. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, then, that is not an answer to my question. Do I 
understand that you are now changing the testimony that you gave 
before the Hewitt committee as a result of your refreshing and so on? 

Captain Kramer. Only insofar as I have modified my testimony be- 
fore the Hewitt board by t&stimony I have already [11050'\ 
given in this hearing. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, now, Captain Kramer, let us go into this further. 
That is the second time that you testified under oath, before the Hewitt 
committee, and this was 

Mr. Murphy. This is the second time before Hewitt or the second 
time under oath ? 

Mr. Keefe. The second time under oath was before the Hewitt com- 
mittee. I thought that was perfectly clear. 

Now, this one took place at the Navy Department at 12 : 30 p. m., 
Tuesday, the 22d of May 1945 : 

President : Admiral H. Kent Hewitt. T’SN ; Mr. John F. Sonnett ; Lt. C!omdr. 
Benjamin H. Griswold, USNR : and Ship’s Clerk Ben Harold. 

And you were sworn, were you not 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe (continuing). To tell the truth? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

^1061^ Mr. Keefe. To tell the truth? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, when you talked with Mr. Sonnett, getting you 
ready for this examination, were you advised the purpose of the 
Hewitt examination ? 

Captain Kramer. I don’t recall precisely in what form he told me 
the purpose was but the general impression I gathered, whether from 
him or from other sources, was that the purpose of the Hewitt investi- 
gation was to fill in gaps in the court of inquiry investigation, and 
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further to attempt to reconcile discrepancies appearing in the testi- 
monj of that court of inquiry. 

Mr. Keefe. Have you read the testimony before the naval court of 
inauiry? 

Captain Ejiamer. Part of my own testimony and such parts as ap- 
pear in the naval narrative only, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Do you know of any gaps in the testimony as to this 
winds execute message ? 

Captain Kramer. There certainly is, sir; not gaps, but discrepancies 
in the testimony. 

Mr. Keefe. In the testimony before the naval court of inquiry do 
you know of any discrepancies ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir; I was made aware of them when I was 
talking with Mr. Sonnett. 

[Il0o2^ Mr. Keefe. All right. That is exactly it. What did 
Mr. Sonnett tell you the discrepancies were when he was getting you 
ready for this examination before Admiral Hewitt ? 

Captain Kramer. I believe among other things that he stated to 
me that no one appeared to recall this winds message except myself 
and Captain Salford. It was only incidentally in the last several 
weeks when I read some excerpts from the Army investigation that 
I was aware that certain Army officers also confirmed the existence 
of a message considered authentic in this wind system. 

Mr. Keefe. Captain Kramer, the fact of the receipt of this wind 
execute message, its delivery to you by the watch officer, whom you 
believed to be lieutenant Murray, your delivery of it or taking it 
in to Captain Safford, and his going down, as you thought, to deliver 
It to Admiral Noyes, no one knows anything about those facts except 
Safford, Kramer, and this man Murray, if he was the one; isn’t 
that true ? 

Captain Kramer. I believe that is true ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. So there couldn’t be any gap in the testimony or any- 
thing strange in the testimony that any other witness could testily 
to because you were the only three people that knew those facts; 
ism’t that true ? 

Captain Kramer. Except as I presumed, and still presume, 
[11053'\ Admiral Noyes also saw it. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, up to the time- it reached Admiral Noyes he 
didn’t know what had transpii-ed between its receipt on the teletype 
and its delivery to Captain Safford, did he? 

Captain Kramer. I should think not, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, I want to read these questions and answers and 
see if they refresh your recollection any : 

Admiral Hkwitt. I believe that about the middle of the first week of Decem- 
ber there was a teletype message which, to the best of your recollection, one 
of the watch officers had In his possession and which was subsequently delivered 
to .Admiral N<»ye8. Will you tell me alH>ut that, to the best of your recollection? 

Captain Kramer. I previously testified on that matter at Pearl Harlwr, Ad- 
miral. I would like to go over that previous testimony again In the light of 
thinking it over since that time. I had no recollection of that message at the 
time it was first mentioned to me in the spring of '44. However, after being 
given some of the details of the circumstances surrounding it, I did recall a 
message some days before 7 December '41, I believe about the middle of the 
week 1-7 December, and I do recall definitely being shown such a message by 
the G¥ watch officer and walking down with him to Captain Safford’s office 
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and being present [Ji05^] while the GY watch oflBcer turned it over to 
1dm. A brief conversation ensued and Captain Safford then took it, I assumed, 
to Admiral Noyes, since that message we had all been on the qui vive about 
for a week or ten days. That is tlie last 1 .saw of such a me.ssage. 

Admiral Hewitt. Can you recall what the general subject of the message was? 

Captain Kbauex. It was, as I recall it, a “winds” code message. The wording 
of it I do not recall. It may have been. “Higashi no kaze ame,” specifically re- 
ferring to the United States, as I have previously testified at Pearl Harbor, but 
I am less positive of that now that I believe I was at that time. The reason 
for revision in my view on that is the fact that in thinking it over,. 1 have a 
rather sharp recollection in the latter part of that week of feeling there was 
still no overt mention! or specific mention of the United States in any of this 
traflSc, which I was seeing all of and which also was the only source in general 
of my information since 1 did not see, as a nile, the dispatches from the fleet 
commanders or going out to them from Operations. 

Were those questions asked you and did you make those answers ? 

Captain Kramer. I consider that accurate, sir ; yes, sir 

Mr. Keefe. So as late as the time you testified before \110oS\ 
Admiral Hewitt you were of the opinion. that it may have contained 
the words “Higashi no kaze ame,” but you were becoming uncertain 
about it in the light of your further refreshing? 

Captain Kramer. I meant to imply by that specifically that I did 
not recall, and still do not recall, the preci.se wording of the Japanese 
on the piece of teletyi^ paper. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, tlien, let’s go on : 

Admiral Hewitt. Then it Is still your belief, the best you can recall in view 
of that, there was no Indication 

And then you broke in and said : 

I would like to continue that statement. Admiral, by saying; For that reason, 
I am now at least under the Impression that the message referred to England 
and possibly the Dutch rather than the United States, although it may have re- 
ferred to the United States, too. 

Admiral Hewitt. Or possibly It may have referred to Russia? 

Captain Kbameb. I Just don’t recall. 

Were those questions asked vou and did vou make those answers 
when you testified before Admiral Hewitt ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir? 

Mr. Keefe. Now, your answer before this committee is what y^ou 
finally got to before Admiral Hewitt and that is [11056'\ you 
just aon’t recall what this message said on it; is that right? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. So we now get to the point in your testimony here that 
there was a message, it had something on it, and must have had some- 
thing ont it to designate it as a wind code execute message ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir; and further, to warrant my accompany- 
ing tne watch officer to Captain Salford’s office, an instance that I 
recall no previous occurrence of. 

Mr. Keefe. Then I am to understand. Captain Kramer, that this 
message, which was considered of top importance by everybody, which 
everybody was looking for and on the lookout for, and for which you 
have testified specific arrangements had been set up as in connection 
with no other message, after this message comes in you see it, you 
read it, you determine that this is the message you have been looking 
for. and you can’t tell us now what was on that message ? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Or what it said ? 
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Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. Let’s go on a little further. When Ad- 
miral Hewitt got through examining you Mr. Sonnett \^ 11057 '\ 
took you on, didn’t he, and asked you some questions ? 

Captain Kra&ier. I don’t recollect, sir. The record of the testi- 
mony should show that, whether he asked them. 

Mr. Keefe. I will read it to you : 

TWentt-Fifth Day 

Pursuant to notice, the investigation met at the offices of the General Board, 
Xavy Pepartment, Washington, D. C., at 2: 15 p. m., Friday, 6 July 1945. 

Present : Admiral H. Kent Hewitt, USN : Mr. John F. Sonnett ; Lieutenant 
Commander Benjamin H. Griswold, USNR; Lieutenant John Ford Baecher, 
USNR; and Ship’s Clerk Ben Harold, USNR. 

Captain Alwin D. Kramer, USN, was recalled as a witness and was warned 
that the oath previously taken by him was still binding. 

Does that refresh your recollection ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Lt. John Ford Baecher is the gentleman that is here 
in the room ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. He was present at this hearing before Admiral Hewitt ? 

Captain Kramer. I did not recall it until you read that transcript, 
sir, but I believe he was. 

[ 11068 '\ Mr. Murphy. What page? 

Mr. Keefe. That is on page 576. 

Now, I want to ask you whether these questions were asked you 
and whether you made these answers : 

Mr. Sonnett. Captain, referring to the previous testimony concerning the 
receipt of a "winds” code message relating to the United States during the 
first week of December 1941, since your last testimony In this investigation, 
have yon obtained any additional information concerning the receipt or non- 
receipt of .such a message? 

Captain Kramer. No first-hand information. Simply I do have some more 
specific recollection of it than I did when the matter was first broached to me 
at Pearl Harbor during Admiral Murfin’s inquiry. That refreshing goes to 
the extent that I have alread.v testified about, namely, a positive recollection 
of having accompanied the GY watch officer with a “winds” message to Com- 
mander Safford’s office, at which point he carried the ball, taking it, as I un- 
derstood. directly to Admiral Noyes, who was handling it by special set-up 
that he bad for that type of message. 

Did you make that answer to that question ? 

Captain Kramer. I believe I did, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. There was no refreshing about that, you had always 
testified to those facts every time you testified; \ 11069 '\ isn’t 
that correct? 

Captain Kramer. I may have added more to that in subsequent 
answers. 

Mr. Keefe. Up to that point that had been 3’our story all the 
time; isn’t that true? 

Captain Kramer. Precisely. 

Mr. Keefe. On those details there have been no question but you 
have testified to the same thing every time you testified; isn’t that 
true? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 


79T16 — 46 — pt. 9 16 
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\_11060'\ Mr. Keefe. Now, then the next question: 

Mr. SoNNETT. And you have now no clear recollection, Captain, as to which 
country the message referred to? 

That is a rather leading question that Mr. Sonnett is asking you. 
And your answer : 

Captain Kramer. No positive recollection. It may have been any or one or all 
three of the nations covered by that Japanese code set-up. The fact that we 
jumped on the ball on that message, however, would appear to me to have 
been applicable to at least England and probably the United States as well, but 
I have no first hand recollection of It. 

Did you make that an.swer to Mr. Sonnett’s question ? 

Captain Kramer. I believe I did, sir. 

Mr. Keefe (reading) : 

Mr. Sonnett. Do you mean to imply. Captain, if you found a message in that 
code, relating to Russia during that i)eriod yon wouldn’t have given it as speedy 
treatment ns you would if it related to England and the United States? 

Captain Kramer. Of course, we would have but there Isn’t the slightest Indi- 
cation that the Japanese had any Intention of attacking Russia. 

. Did you make that answer ? 

Captain Kramer. I believe I did, sir. 

\11061^ Mr. Keefe. All right. 

Then Mr. Sonnett examined you about a lot of other matters. 

Then, Captain Kramer, at the conclusion of the examination of 
Admiral Hewitt, is it a fair assumption to conclude that as far as 
your testimony discloses, there was a wind execute code message re- 
ceived in the middle of the week, the exact date of which you were 
then uncertain, which may have referred to the United States, Eng- 
land, or possibly Russia, you were not certain ; you were not then 
certain, and you are not certain what the message specifically said, but 
it may have referred to one or both or all three of the countries in the 
original code set-up ; is that what you meant to tell Admiral Hewitt ? 

Captain Kramer. That is what I meant to tell him at the time; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And if it did refer to the United States by the use of 
the words “Higashi No Kaze Ame,” if it did use those words, and those 
words appeared on that winds code execute message, that would refer 
to the United States, would it not ? 

Captain Kramer. It would, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And in accordance with the very simple translation of 
those words, as you gave it to the Naval \^11602\ Court of In- 
quiry, it might mean a sharp break in relations, or it might even mean 
war; isn’t that true? 

Captain KmvMER. With the United States; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. With the United States. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, you, as the man in charge of' translations of 
these messages, with knowledge that the whole Government was set 
up to pick up this very vital and important message, who handled 
that message, who saw it, who read it, who checked the interpretation 
of the watch officer on that message, sit here before us today, and say 
you can’t tell us what the message said, you have no recollection of 
what it said at all ; is that correct? 
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Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. However, I should like to 
point out to you, Mr. Keefe, that I think that an entirely unwar- 
ranted emphasis and importance is being attributed to that message, not 
only in this hearing but in past hearings, and in the press. 

There were many other messages more specific as to Japanese inten- 
tions during this period. 

Mr. Keefe. Captain Kramer 

Captain Kramer. A wind message would have been only one fur- 
ther indication of the general trend of this traffic as well as the gen- 
eral trend of the international situation. 

[ 11063 '\ Mr. Keefe. Well, I am very happy that you have made 
that statement. Captain, because I have concluded that, as one mem- 
ber of this committee, a long time ago that there were plenty of 
messages to have warned those who read them and saw tnem that 
war was inuninent and just about to break, without this winds exe- 
cute message. 

But, Captain Kramer, the Navy Department and all of the officials 
in the Navy Department — and I assume the War Department, too — 
considered that that winds execute message was of supreme impor- 
tance, otherwise why did they set up this great set-up of cards and 
treat it as they did, with complete priority over every other message 
that was received? 

Captain Kramer. It was, of course, a very important straw, if it 
appeared. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, it did appear, didn't it ? 

Captain Kramer. Therefore, Captain Safford made rather exten- 
sive preparations to attempt to receive it, not only within this coun- 
try, but by arrangement with Ai'my and with our outlying stations. 

Mr. Keefe. Wml, Captain, let’s get down to the mechanics of this 
thing so that we will understand it a little better. I don’t know 
much about these teletypes. I have seen some of them in newspaper 
offices. Is that about what it is? 

Captain Kramer. Just about the same; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. The ones that I have seen usually use a sheet of yellow 
paper about 6 or 8 inches wide. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. It comes on a continuous roll. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And the teletype types out the characters; is that 
right? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And that is what this was? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And the roll keeps unwinding and the teletype keeps 
on working and somebody there is watching it and reading it, and 
when a message of importance appears, they tear that portion off. 
Isn’t that right? 

Captain Iuiamer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, this message came in over the teletype, didn’t it? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. You saw it? 

Captain Kramer. I saw it. 
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Mr. Keefe. And it is of little importance as to whether it was yellow 
paper, pink paper, or red paper, or any other color of paper; isn’t 
that true? 

]^11065'\ Captain Kraheb. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. It came over the teletype? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Nothing unusual about it being torn off because they 
were all torn off? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. The watch officer had torn this off the teletype and 
came to you with it. Now, the thing that I would like to know is 
this: 

There is always a duplicate of that teletype tape, isn’t there ? 

Captain EIramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. So that you had the original and some place thei-e was 
a duplicate; isn’t that right? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. What became of the duplicates of these messages? 

Captain Kramer. I believe, Mr. Keefe, that the purpose of having 
duplicates for any of this traffic, whether encoded or plain language, 
was to have an extra copy for systems which we were not reading so 
that more than one person could work on that system in attempting 
to break it down. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. 

[11066'\ Now, Captain, I have never seen this winds execute 
message. Of course you saw it, you handled it? 

Captain Kramer, i es, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And you think you may have written something on it 
correcting the interpretation of the watch officer? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, if there was any interpretation on it at all, it 
must have been an interpretation of the Japanese words that were on 
it ; is that true ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. There would be no reason for you or the watch officer 
to write any interpretation on this message unless it was an inter- 
pretation of those simple Japanese words that appeared on it? 

Captain Kramer. The very simple translation appearing in exhibit 
1 regarding the set-up of this thing would have been all that appeared 
on that. 

Mr. Keefe. Then, Captain Kramer, there must have been some 
reason for you to correct the interpretation of the watch officer as 
you have testified you think you did. Do you have any recollection 
at all of doing that? 

Captain Kramer. I said I may have. I have no distinct recollec- 
tion of doing it, sir. 

[110(U^ Mr. Keefe. The point I am trying to understand is this : 

This message must have had Japanese words on it, then ; isn’t that 
true ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir, and 

Mr. Keefe. And it must have had the Japanese words on it that 
were specified in the original winds code set-up, otherwise why would 
the watch officer recognize it as a winds code execute ; that is obvious, 
isn’t it? 
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Captain E[ramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. The thing that attracted the attention of the GY 
watch officer was that in this message appeared the same Japanese- 
language words that were in the original set-up ; isn’t that true ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And you still want to say to us that you can’t recall what 
those words were? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. They must have been the words of the original code, 
otherwise, you wouldn’t have paid any attention to it; isn’t that 
correct? 

Captain Kramer. Precisely, sir. 

Mr. Kefjte. And it is because the words on this teletype tape were 
the original Japanese code words, in the [ 11068 ] original 
code set-up that you determined that this was the coded execute message 
at that tim^ isn’t that true? 

Captain I^amer. It is not, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, all right. 

Captain Kramer. I should like to explain precisely what I mean 
by that. 

The determination was not made by me in the case of this piece of 
teletype. On the number of previous times when I had been called 
down concerning possible messages in this winds system, I had exam- 
ined long sheets of this teletype paper, had looked for the point of 
whether or not the expression was repeated or appeared as it was 
supposed to appear in the middle or at tne end, or both. 

In this particular case my presumption was that the GY watch 
officer had made that determination inasmuch as the piece of paper I 
saw was only a short piece of paper, 3 or 4 inches in length as I recollect, 
and that presumably he had identified this message as being an authen- 
tic winds message, not only from the wording that actually appeared 
in it, but from its location in the Japanese plain language broadcast. 
That was a function of the GY watch officer not only as regards this 
winds system, but as regards all systems to determine its authenticity 
and to break it down. 

[ 11069 ] The only reason for having shown this piece of paper 
to me was in connection with the Japanese words thereon, and that 
is all, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, exactly. 

Now, I want to go back over that once more. Captain Krainer ; the 
GY watch officer brought you a piece of teletype paper which had 
Japanese language words tnereon, which he interpreted as being the 
code execute message, and showed it to you. 

Captain Kramer. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And you looked at those words, and looked at the in- 
terpretation which he had given them. You may have corrected it in 
some particular, and you became convinced that the Japanese lan- 
guage words on that piece of teletype made that message the Japanese 
code execute messt^e and you so determined at that time and went 
down to Captain Safford’s office and handed it to him, or saw the 
watch officer hand it to him and said, “Here it is.” “This is it.” “The 
thing that we have been straining ourselves for and setting up all this 
intercepting apparatus.” That is true, isn’t it? 
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Captain Kramer. It is, sir. 

Mr. Keepe. And that message went to Admiral Noyes’ office be- 
cause it was to be specially handled and wasn’t to \^11070^ go 
through your office? 

Captain Kramer. That is precisely correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Because the interpretation had been given to Admiral 
Noyes on 6 cards so that he could interpret those Japanese words him- 
self when they came in; isn’t that true? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And those cards were to be sent around to the top 
flight officials of the Navy Department so that when they saw that 
message they could interpret it, and determine that it was a code 
execute message; wasn’t tliat the purpose of the cards? 

Captain Kramer. I don’t believe at any time was it intended to 
send any Japanese text to these other officers. 

Mr. Keefe. No 

Captain Kramer. But that the translation was to be sent; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You misunderstood. They would get the Japanese 
words from the message itself, wouldn’t they, and then with the 
Japanese words, you had the translations and gave them the transla- 
tions on the cards? That is your story? 

Captain Kramer. They had and would get by this special set-up 
only the translation. 

[11071^ Mr. Keefe. All right. 

Now, then, so far as this committee is concerned, we have been un- 
able to see that message, and we have been unable to see any of the.se 
cards. They are not in existence so far as you know, are they ? 

Captain !^amer. No, sir. 

Mr. KIeefe. Now, you stated a few moments ago that other people 
down there knew about the receipt of this winds execute message. 
Whom did you refer to? 

Captain Kramer. I am not aware that I ever testified to that effect, 
that other people knew about this message. I am reasonably certain 
that no one in my office saw it, although I believe that undoubtedly I 
mentioned it after my return to my office. 

Mr. Keefe. Mentioned it to whom ? 

Captain Kramer. To some of the people in my office. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, it would be the most natural thing in the world 
if you had done so, that you had told them that this very vital mes- 
sage had finally come in, isn’t that correct? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. But you i-eferred a few moments ago — and I do not 
easily forget testimony because I have been at this for a good many 
years — you testified that you [Il072'\ had read the Hearings or 
part of the hearings of the Army board 

Captain Kramer. In the past few weeks in the naval narrative. 

Mr. Keefe. And from reading those hearings you have found out 
there were others that knew about this code execute message? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Didn’t you make that statement a few moments ago? 

Captain Kramer. I did, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Whom did you refer to when you made that state- 
ment? 
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Captain Kramer. Specifically, I recall the name of Colonel 
Sadtler. 

Mr. Keefe. Col. Otis Sadtler? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You have no personal knowledge as to how Col. Otis 
Sadtler learned of this winds execute message ? 

Captain Kramer. I do not, sir. 

Mr. Keeto. You have no personal knowledge as to what Admiral 
X<^es did with this message, have you? 

Captain Kramer. I do not, sir. 

[11073^ Mr. Keefe. You don’t know whether Admiral Noyes 
telephoned to any other person in the Navy with reference to the re- 
ceipt of this winus execute message, do you ? 

Captain Kramer. I do not. sir. 

[11074'] Mr. Keefe. Did you talk with Colonel Bratton about 
it? 

Captain EIramer. I have no recollection of having talked to Colonel 
Bratton about it although it is possible I did since he was frequently 
in the Navy Building in Captain McCollum’s office. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, in your testimony before this committee you testi- 
fied very positively and emphatically that you would not use the 
word “war” on this interpretation of this winds code message as 
testified to by Captain Safford ? 

Captain I^amer. Most certainly not, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. In your testimony before the Hewitt committee and 
before the naval court of inquiry which I have heretofore referred 

Well, I wanted to specifically refer to you rtestimony before the 
naval court of inciuiry in which you gave the interpretation of those 
Japanese words. Let me find it. 

Captain Kramer. At no time, Mr. Keefe, have I attempted to put 
any construction or interpretation on those words other than what 
appears in Circulars 2353 and 2354, the Japanese indication of what 
th^ meant. 

Mr. Mtjrpht. You read from page 956. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, the point that 1 wanted to make and get clear. 
Captain, is this: Certainly there is no need for refreshment or re- 
freshing or change in recollection so [11075] far as the trans- 
lation of the words “Higashi no kaze ame” are concerned? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. The translation remains the same, doesn’t it? 

Captain Kramer. Identical. 

Mr. Keefe. It will be the same when you testified at Pearl Harbor, 
the same when you testified before Admiral Hewitt, and the same 
when you testify here ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. That doesn’t change, does it? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. So if the words “Higashi no kaze ame” appear on this 
winds execute message the interpretation would mean “East wind 
rain”; that is right, isn’t it? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Keefe. Then you say that is plain Japanese language. The 
sense of that, however, meant strained relations or a break in relations, 
possibly even implying war with a nation on the eastward, the United 
States. 

Now, that interpretation is the same today as it was when you testi- 
fied out there before the naval court of inquiry, isn’t it ? 

Qiptain Kramer. Exactly, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. So that if you had wanted to you could have [11076^ 
indicated that those words meant war with the United States, 
couldn’t you, and be within the interpretation which you had given 
to the naval court of inquiry? It was one of the three alternatives, 
was it not ? 

Captain Kramer. Only, Mr. Keefe, insofar as you would evaluate 
the Japanese instructions contained in the set-up of this wind mes- 
sage referring to the destruction of codes and classified papers. An 
evaluation which concluded that that meant war would then include 
that interpretation ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kmfe. Well, looking at it from hindsight it did mean war, 
didn’t it ? 

Captain Kramer. It certainly did ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And we have spent an awful lot of time figuring these 
things out, when the thing was about ready to break, evaluating and 
refreshing and all that sort of thing. 

Are you certain that on the evening of the 6th of December, when 
you made delivery to Admiral Wilkinson’s home, that General Miles 
was present? 

Captain Kramer. I still have no positive recollection that he was 
there but apparently he was. That is something that my memory 
has been refreshed on only since reading the Navy narrative and other 
papers in the last few weeks. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, reading that Navy narrative, do you mean to 
say that that refreshes your recollection ? 

[11077'\ Captain Kramer. By that I simply mean, Mr. Keefe, 
that General Miles states that he was there. If he so states I believe 
what he says. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, you have no present recollection that General 
Miles was there ? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir ; I do not have. 

Mr. Keefe. You have no present recollection that General Miles 
read this 13-part message out there at Admiral Wilkinson’s house that 
night? 

Captain Kramer. No present first-hand or positive recollection. 
He may have very well, however, been there. 

Mr. Keefe. That is all. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman 

The Vice Chairman. Captain, allow me to ask you one question 
for information, if I may, please. 

Was there a consideable volume of this so-called traflSc, as you term 
it, about the time this so-called winds execute message was to have 
come in ? 

Captain Kramer. The enciphered and encoded traffic was some- 
what below normal in volume but this plain language traffic was tre- 
mendous in volume by comparison 2 days before we started special 
monitoring of this plain language traffic. 
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{ 11078 '\ The Vice Chairman. Was the so-called winds execute 
message in plain lan^age ? 

Captain I^ameb. Yes, sir; it was. 

The Vice Chairman. And was the volume of the plain language 
traffic at that time the heaviest it was at any time ? 

Captain Kramer. At any time ; yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Could you give us some idea of about the 
volume of that plain-language traffic f 

Captain Kramer. Before special provisions were set up to monitor 
this plain-language traffic it was sampled only periodically, usually 
when monitoring stations were not too busy on otner traffic, or it may 
be that they undertook themselves to intercept samples of this plain 
language traffic when their encoded traffic, the circuits carrying it, 
were low in volume. I would estimate that the plain language traffic 
normally received during 1941 up to this time amounted to not more 
than 3 to 5 feet in length of teletype paper per week. During the 
period of this special monitoring set-up for plain language traffic the 
volume amounted to perhaps 200 feet per day of teletype paper. 

As soon as this paper was scanned to see whether anything in the 
winds system was in It it was thrown into a waste basket and burned. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, you had to examine a considerable 
[ 11079 '] amount of that large volume of this traffic, did you ? 

Captain Kramer. Most of the examination was done by the GY 
watch officers. It was only in a number of cases when weather re- 
ports, actual weather reports appeared in this newscast traffic and 
there was some doubt in the minds of the watch officers as to its au- 
thenticity in being a weather or winds system broadcast, that they 
phoned me at home and called me to the office, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, was it rather frequent that you had to 
examine this traffic? 

Captain Kramer. At night it occurred, during this period of a 
week or 10 days, two or three times. During working hours in the 
daytime, or when I was at the office, I think probably a half-dozen 
additional times. 

The Vice Chairman. Then you consider it entirely reasonable that 
you might not now recall the exact wording of any one particular 
piece of that teletype paper? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Lucas may inquire. 

Senator Lucas. Captain Kramer, from this long and exhaustive 
examination by members of this committee one could easily conclude 
that you originated the message, intercepted the message, decoded the 
message, translated the message, and delivered the message to Ad- 
miral Noyes. The [ 11080 ] truth of the matter is that you 
saw this so-called winds message some 30 seconds, as I understand it. 

Captain Kramer. Not over 30 seconds. Probably nearer 10 or 15 
seconds. 

Senator Lucas. And under the special arrangement or agreement 
that was set up between Admiral Noyes and Captain Safford, am I to 
understand that the responsibility for the translation and the de- 
livery of that particular message was solely within the power and 
jurisdiction of Captain Stafford? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir; his GY section and himself. 
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Senator Lucas. In other words, it was by mere chance, under that 
peculiar and special arrangement set up between'Admiral Noyes and 
Captain Safford, that you happened to see this so-called winds execute 
message ? 

Captain Kramer. It was pure chance that I happened to be in my 
office as the GY watch officer was passing my door ; yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. In other word^ if you had, perhaps had your door 
closed or had been out of your office it was not necessary for the GY 
officer to find you to obtain your translation or your confirmation of 
this message before he took it to Captain Safford ? 

Captain Kramer. That is precisely correct, sir. 

Senator Lucas. What its proper interpretation was, or [ 11081 '\ 
what it actually meant, or what it actually contained in terms of 
breaking negotiations with either England, Russia, or the United 
States was the responsibility of Admiral Noyes and his subordinates 
under that special arrangement which they had ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Now, did Admiral Noyes, after he received this 
so-called winds mess^e, assuming he did receive one, ever call you into 
his office, either on December 4, 5, 6, or 7, for* the purpose of dijs- 
cussing this message with you and asking for your opinion as to the 
proper translation of that so-called winds execute message? 

Captain Kramer. At no time. Senator, was I called to Admiral 
Noyes’ office in connection with the minds message,. I, however, may 
very well have discussed it briefly with him the next time I saw Ad- 
miral Noyes, in making normal deliveries of the other decrypted traflic 
to him. 

Senator Lucas. Captain, in view of the fact that you were the one 
individual who had been translating nearly all of this magic code, 
don’t }'ou believe that if Admiral Noyes, after his examination of this 
message, had concluded that it was the genuine winds execute message 
that you were all looking for, that he would have sent for you in order 
that you might confirm his belief along that line ? 

Captain Kramer. I do not think that was necessary at all, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Why would not he have sent for you, Captain? You 
are the one, as I understand it, who had translated most of these magic 
messages that came in. 

Captain Kramer. That is not accurate, sir. There was only a small 
percentage that I translated. I edited a large percentage and trans- 
lated some. 

Senator Lucas. Anyhow, the magic messages that were of signifi- 
cance and tremendous importance, insofar as our relations with Japan 
were concerned, were delivered by you to the proper recipients? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. I will ask you this question. I think it Has been 
answered several times, but was there anyone in the Navy who ever 
told you to include this so-called winds execute message in the delivery 
to the recipients that obtained them from time to time? 

Captain Kramer. There never was. Senator. 

Senator Lucas. Now whose responsibility would that have been to 
have told you to include this message, if they had considered it impor- 
tant enough to send to those high in Government receiving this 
message ? 
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Captain Kramer. I should say, Senator, that it would \_11083'\ 
have been the responsibility of the GY watch officer on watch, or 
possibly his superior. Captain Saflford, to have seen that I got a copy, 
if it was considered necessary to disseminate it additionally to the 
special provisions made up for this particular type of message. 

Further, the fact that this message never came back into my section 
for the usual translation and dissemination processes carried on by 
my office could well be, although I know nothing of this from first- 
hand knowledge or other knowledge, could well be that Admiral Noyes 
may have determined that it was simply another of these false alarms 
on this winds system. 

Senator Lucas. Well, Captain, this winds message comes right down 
into the hands, the judgment, and responsibility of Admiral Noyes, 
does it not ? 

Captain Kramer. I cannot presume to assign that responsibility, 
sir. 

Senator Lucas. Well, now, under the arrangement that you had, if 
Safford sent this message, as he testified, by one of his subordinates to 
Admiral Noyes, would not it be the duty and responsibility of Admiral 
Noyes to make the determination as to whether or not it was a genuine 
winds executive message ? 

Captain Kramer. I should say Admiral Noyes, or his [1108^'] 
subordinate in section 20-G of Naval Communications. 

Senator Lucas. That is exactly what I am talking about. It would 
have to be, under that arrangement, either Admiral Noyes or Admiral 
Noyes and his subordinates in that particular section that would 
finally have to pass judgment as to the type and kind of message they 
received ? 

Captain K rame r. On this particular type of message, yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. That is right. In other words, this is the only ar- 
ran^ment that was set up between Noyes and Safford during the first 
week of December or any time during November of 1941 ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Do you recall that during the week from De- 
cember 1 to 7, inclusive, there were other messages that were mis- 
takenly considered, for a short time, to be a winds execute message? 

Captain Kramer. I am specifically aware of being told by Lieu- 
tenant Brotherhood of one phone call that he made to Admiral 
Noyes’ home at night concerning something of this winds character, 
that had been delivered or phoned to him by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission monitoring service. 

Senator Lucas. Is that Brotherhood, 

Captain Kramer Yes, sir. 

[HOBS'] Senator Lucas. As I understand it. Brotherhood 
thought, as a result of the message that he had received, that it was 
one of those implementing winds messages? 

Captain Kramer. I do not know what he thought, sir, but I do 
know that he did phone Admiral Noyes. 

Senator Lucas. Well, at least there was some discussion and some 
stirring about at that time with respect to whatever he received? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir; apparently he concluded it warranted 
phoning Admiral Noyes in the middle of the night. 

Senator Lucas. Let me ask you this question. Captain : 
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Did Sonnett badger or beset you at any time in an endeavor to 
change your testimony ? 

Captain Kramer. He most positively did not, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Captain Kramer, do you know anyone in the 
Navy, the Army, the State Department, tne Chief Executive’s office 
in December 

Captain Kramer. Or any other time. 

Senator Lucas (continuing). In 1940, 1941, or any other time, 
who provoked, angered, or tricked those peaceloving and harmless 
Japs into attacking Pearl Harbor? 

Captain Kramer. I do not, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Do you know anyone in the high councils of this 
Government who, from any information received prior [11086^ 
to the attack on Pearl Harbor, knew. when and where the attack 
was coming? 

Captain Kramer. I do not, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Do you know of anyone in the Army or Navy who 
maneuvered, conspired, or attempted to lay the sole blame for the 
Pearl Harbor disaster on Kimmel and Short? 

Captain Kramer. I do not, sir. 

Senator Lucas. From all information you received through magic, 
including the much-discussed purported winds execute message, was 
there ever received a single word, line, phrase, or sentence that would 
lead you to believe that Pearl Harbor was going to be struck by the 
Japs on December 7, 1941? 

Captain Kramer. There never was, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Are you acquainted with Admiral Noyes, Captain? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Do you know of any reason why Admiral Noyes 
would want to destroy an importsint me.ssage of this kind, assuming 
that one had been received? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. 

Mr. Lucas. Do you know of anyone in the department of Admiral 
Noyes who would want to destroy, conceal, or secrete an important 
message of this character when everybody [11087^ was looking 
for it? 

Captain Kramer. Most definitely not, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Can you give this committee any reason whatso- 
ever, if this was the genuine winds execute message, why any man 
that you knew of in the Navy, in a responsible position at that time, 
would not want to take whatever action was necessary as the result 
of receiving that message? 

Captain Kramer. I do not, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Captain, there have been a lot of things said in this 
Pearl Harbor inquiry, a lot of things said before the Pearl Harbor 
inquiry started. One of the things that was said was this, and this was 
said by a responsible person long before the hearing started, who 
could not wait for the evidence : 

Everybody In authority In Washington knew late on December 6, 1941, that 
the .Taps had broken relations following the decoding of the 14 paragraphs, a 
message to their Ambassadors here directing them to deliver the message to 
the White House at 1 p. m. December 7, dawn in Hawaii. 
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Is that a true or false statement, as far as you know ? 

Everybody in authority, 
it says — 

in Washington knew late on December 6, 1941, that the Japs had In-oken relations 
following the decoding of the 14 paragraphs. 

Was the fourteenth paragraph decoded on December 6? 

Captain Kramer. It was not, sir. 

[liOSS] Senator Lucas. It further says: 

Every strategist interpreted it only one way, that the first bombs would fall 
on Hawaii about 7 a. m. Hawaiian time. Kimmel and Short were not advised 
of this crisis until too late. 

Do you know any naval strategists that interpreted the 14 parts 
message as this statement says, “that the first bombs would fall on 
Hawaii about 7 a. m.”? 

Captain Kramer. I know of none, whatsoever, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Do you know Col. Henry C. Clausen ? 

Captain Kramer. I have never met the gentleman, sir. 

Senator Lucas. You never testified, or gave him an affidavit at any 
time i 

Captain Kramer. No, sir; I did not, although early last summer 
I received from the then Director of Naval Intelligence, Admiral 
Hewitt, a classified letter to the effect that I was authorized to testify 
before him if he desired to see me. 

Senator Lucas. I think that is all. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman : 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Murphy, of Pennsylvania, will inquire, 
Captain. 

Mr. Murphy. Captain, in your reply from the South Pacific, the 

J uestion was asked if you were in solitude [1J089] in the South 
’acific. Were you at Numea, New Caledonia, when you wrote this 
letter ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. Is that the time you wei'e still being bombed by the 
Japs in New Caledonia, or had it ceased by that time? 

Captain Kramer. For some time prior to that, as the revsult of 
.\dmiral Halsey’s effort, the Japs were at some distance from New 
Caledonia, with the exception of one or two submarines that got 
down that way. 

Mr, Murphy. Right before that, even when Admiral Halsey was 
living in the home of the previous Jap envoy, there were some pretty 
bad times there with bombs, were there not ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, in that letter which the ^ntleman from Wis- 
consin described as your last testament, or possible last testament — I 
am being facetious about that — that the letter which might have 
survived you contains the statement that there never was a file in 
your section in which a winds execute was contained; isn’t that right? 
Captain Kra>ier. Never in my section ; no, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Right. So it would, be difficult, if it never got 
there, for it now to be missing from your section ? [ / 1090] That 

is so, isn’t it? 
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Captain Kramer. Precisely. 

Mr. Murphy. That is exactly what you say in this letter which 
you showed to Admiral Halsey before you appeared before any par- 
ticular investigating body; is that so? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. So far as files were concerned, you know that Cap- 
tain Safford had a paper. You know that it went to Admiral Noyes, 
but you know you never had it for the purpose of filing or distribu- 
tion; isn’t that so. 

Captain Kramer. Exactly; yes, sir. 

Mr. M^hy. Now, the question was asked you by the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan as to Admiral Turner, and apparently, by 
way of contradiction of your testimony, that Admiral Turner had 
said before this body, that he had seen the so-called 13 parts on the 
night of December 6. 

I read from page 979 of the naval court of inquiry, the same Admiral 
Turner speaking: Question 53: 


I show you Document .39 of Exhibit 63 which is the long dispatch, and is the 
reply of the Japanese to the American notes of November 26 : 

Answer. I remember the dispatch. I did not see that on the 6th of December 
I don’t remember when I saw it. ’ 

questions asked you about Lieutenant 
lliuji] Sonnett. He asked you certain questions prior to your 
testimony, did he not? ^ 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

about there was nothing sinister or improper 

Captain Kramer. Not in the slightest, sir. 

Mr. Motphy. Now two members of this committee spent 4V2 hours 
with you before we ci^menced hearings in this case, did they not? 

Captain Kramer. They did, sir. 

Mr. Muwhy. They asked you quite extensively about your testi- 
mony, did they not? ^ 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Nothing improper about that was there? 

Captain Kramer. None whatsoever, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Were you in a room or ward at the hospital? 

y® were m a conference room adjacent to the 

AT medical officer in charge. Captain Duncan. 

hospitd ? ^ assigned to a room or ward at the 

Captain Kramer. On my first detachment to the hospital in August, 
for the routme check-up, 1 was in a room in the tower of the hospital 
After that routine check-up [11092] and ensuing sickTave 
on my second return to the hospital, I was in a ward, in a roomXa 

1^. Murphy. Now, then, there was some question about having 

before photographs were taken. Is 
not that the usual and unvarying procedure in the Navy ? Even if the 
Red Cro^ wanted a picture for a fund campaign, would not they have 
to have elegance before they did those things?^ Or do you know^that? 

Captain Kramer. I am not sure of the details of that, sir 
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I do know tliis, liowever, that it has always been my understanding 
of naval policy in this respect, that the Navy's primary concern is 
with matters of security. If, for example, a naval officer writes books, 
or newspaper or magazine articles, that officer himself is held person- 
ally responsible for any breach of security. Along that line, the Navy 
Derartment, that I am aware of, for many years past, has had a policy 
of desiring — I cannot state requiring — that any contemplated publica- 
tion of that kind should be accompanied by furnishing a copy to the 
Navy Department Public Relations office at al)out the same time it is 
sent to a publisher. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, then, there was some question asked you time 
after time after time about your being in Admiral 
Stark’s house for lunch, and then your testifying or stating in this letter 
from the South Pacific about your having been in his office at 9, whereas 
your present recollection was 9:30. 

I direct your attention to page 9143 of the record : 

Captain McCoixuh. I went over the situation with Watts when I arrived and 
was trying to digest the 13 parts of this thing when I received word that Admiral 
Wilkinson, my chief had arrived, and desired to see me. 

I went up to Admiral Wilkin.son's oflSce and we entered into a discussion of the 
first 13 parts of this dispatch. I should say that would be nine o’clock or maybe 
a little later. While we were talking an orderly or someone came in and said 
Admiral Stark bad come into his oflSce, and Admiral Wilkinson said, “Well, come 
on, let's go and see the chief.” 

We went down the passageway and went into Admiral Stark’s office. At that 
time there was no one in Admiral Stark’s office except himself. None of his aides 
were present in the outer office. We went in and discu.ssed this thing with 
.Admiral Stark and then came on out. That was the 13 parts. 

Captain McCollum was at that same luncheon wasn’t he, with 
Admiral Stark? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, he was. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, then, on the night of Decembei’ C, you delivered 
the 13 parts to the White House, and your recollection of the time 
was that you got there about 9 : 1.5 that evening? 

C’aptain Kramer. About 9: 15 that evening, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Do you know whether it was at the time you arrived 
with the 9 : 15 dispatch, or before that that the President of the United 
States dispatched his message to the Emperor of Japan? 

Captain Kramer. I did not know about that until I saw the news- 
papers the following day. 

Mr. Murphy. At any rate, you .saw an account that the President 
on that very night did dispatch to the Emperor of Japan a message 
in order to forestall the war, if possible, did you not? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, you said when you received this letter from 
Captain Safford, that you were flabbergasted. You were rather sur- 
pri.sed and astonished, were you not, to receive such a letter through 
the mails out in the South Pacific? 

Captain Kramer. I certainly was; yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. At one time you were asked about your [1]095] 
testimony at a previous hearing, and I am referring to the examina- 
tion by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was, “That was false?” And you said “Yes.” 

Did you mean by that that you were deliberately lying or did you 
mean that it was your best recollection in the light of the facts be- 
fore you, and the condition of your memory at the time? 
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Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Which does the gentleman mean? 

Captain Kramer. I mean, of course, the last' part of that question. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, did you at any time mean to tell this committee 
that you have made a false statement anywhere in this proceeding 
before the Naval Court of Inquiry, before the Hewitt inquiry, or be- 
fore this committee ? 

Captain Kramer. I have never meant to imply that I consciously 
made a false statement. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, then, at pages 829 and 828 of the record, when 
Admiral Ingersoll is speaking about having received the 13-part 
message on the night of the 6th, his recollection of it, he said he 
thought he liad made some notes of indication indicating that he had 
received it. 

Did you have customarily in your office any kind of [11096'\ 
a paper which would indicate by initials or otherwise, who had seen 
these particular messages? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir; we did not, although, through 1941, up 
to a month and a half prior to Pearl Harbor^ there was a gist of the 
traffic in a particular folder which was often initialed, but frequently 
was not. 

Mr. Murphy. But it was not the consistent practice to have them 
all initialed, was it? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, you also referi-ed, in your letter from the South 
Pacific, to the possibility of certain .summaries. 

Did you retain summaries, or was that just to meet the situation 
from day to day in order to explain to the recipients of magic what the 
developments were ? 

Captain Kramer. I meant simply the gist that I have just referred 
to, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. I have just this last matter. 

You stated in your letter from the South Pacific that there were 
several different sets of files where a winds execute, had it gone through 
vour department, would have been found. Is that true ? W ould there 
nave been several different places ? 

[11097] Captain Kramer. Yes, sir; there would have been two 
places in which that would be found. One would be the translation 
file, and the other would be a file in which was kept every piece of 
decoded or deciphered paper that came into my section. 

Mr. Murphy. At any rate, your best recollection is there never was a 
file in your office containing a winds execute message? 

Captain Kramer. That is precisely correct ; yes. 

Mr. Murphy. No further questions. 

The Vice Ch.urman. Aiw further questions? 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chaiiman, I would like to ask just one or 
two questions. 

The Vice Ch.airman. Senator Brewster will inquire. Captain. 

Senator Brewster. I understand we will recess early today. 

The Vice Chairman. The recess announced at the beginning of this 
session was we would recess at a quarter to 4. The Senator would 
have to be on the floor by 4 o’clock. 

Senator Barkley had informed me of that proposal. 
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Senator Brewster. Captain, I would like to have a little more clear 
in the record, and I understand it is not entirely clear, where you kept 
this memorandum that [^ 11098 ^ you prepared, during the in- 
terim. 

Captain EIramer. Constantly in my possession, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Was there only one copy of it ? 

Captain Kramer. One copy, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Is that all that you ever made ? 

Captain Kramer. Only one, sir. 

Senator Brewster. And was that dictated or did you write it your- 
self on the typewriter ? 

Captain K^bier. Entirely myself, sir. 

Senator Brewster. On the typewriter ? 

Captain Kramer. On the typewriter. 

Senator Brewster. You operate a typewriter yourself ? 

Captain Kramer. I have never prepared any longhand rough ver- 
sion, or that kind of thing. 

Senator Brewster. And you had a file where you kept this ? 

Captain Kramer. I had many classified papers in my possession in 
connection with my work out there; yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. And you brought that file with you when you 
came back here? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. And you brought tliat file with you when you 
came back here ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

\_ 11099 '\ Senator Brewster. At what time did you first take 
this out of your file during the last few weeks ? 

Captain Kramer. It was never taken out of my file prior to the 
commencement of this hearing, sir. 

Senator Brewster. We began this hearing in November. Do you 
mean since that time ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. J ust about what time did you then get it ? What 
were the circumstances under which you took it out ? 

Captain Kramer. Since this hearing started those papers have been 
removed from that file of mine three times, prior to tne last couple 
of days when it was opened, in fact, prior to 5 or 6 days ago, when it 
was showm to Lieutenant Commander Baecher. 

On these three occasions they were shown to Admiral Wilkinson, to 
Captain Kochefort, and to Colonel Bales, Marine Corps, at that time, 
and now still head of the Far East Section of Naval Intelligence. 

Senator Brewster. When did those three examinations take place? 

Captain Kramer. The first time this occurred, was with Admiral 
Wilkinson, the afternoon I first saw him, since I left the South Pacific, 
when I arrived in Washington from [ 11100 '\ Miami, and he 
had just arrived by plane after a 4-day flight from Japan, and we met 
in one of the rooms in the Navy Department made available to wit- 
nesses. 

Senator Brewster. How nearly can you fix that day ? 

Capttain Kramer. It was either the 9th — ^I will correct that — it was 
either the 6th or 7th of December, sir. 

79716 — 46— pt. 8 16 
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Senator Brewster. You had a conference with him at that time on 
this situation ? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir, we had a general social conference. I 
showed him those papers. 

Senator Brewster. When you say “those papers” you mean the 
memorandum ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Or were there other papers that you had ? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir, simply these letters of Captain Safford, 
and my expanded reply. 

Senator Brewster. That comprised all that you had on this matter? 

Captain Kramer. That is all I showed him ; yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Will you answer my question ? 

Captain EIramer. Sir ? 

Senator Brewster. I asked you if those were all the [11101^ 
papers you had bearing on this matter ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. You discussed this situation then with him ? 

Captain Kramer. What situation do you refer to, sir ? 

Senator Brewster. I mean the matter of the contents of these letters 
and your recollection as to the events with which they were concerned. 

Captain Kramer. There was very little discussion, sir. 

I handed these letters to him with some remark to the effect that I 
felt, as a previous superior of mine, a naval officer, an admiral whom 
1 considered a personal friend that I would like to have him see these 
lettere, so that he might appreciate the possible reasons for some of 
what I considered entirely unwarranted publicity in connection with 
my name that had taken place in previous months. 

Senator Brewster. And this was to show him what your story 
regarding tlie situation was ? 

Captain Kramer. Not so much my story, sir, as to show him, or tell 
him what I considered a likely source of the origin of this unwarranted 
publicity. 

Senator Brewster. How long were you with him at that time? 

Captain Kramer. Probably about a naif hour. 

During half of that time Admiral Kirk came in and 
joined in some of our discussions. But not on this matter, however. 
Admiral Kirk has never seen this pa per . 

Senator Brewster. But Admiral Wilkinson read it through while 
he was with you ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. You did not leave any copy with him; did you? 

Captain Kramer. I did not, sir. 

yill03'\ Senator Brewster. When was the next conference on 
the matter ? 

Captain Kramer. It was a few days later when, with the identical 
purpose in mind, I showed these letters to Captain Rochefort, who 
is also a long-time personal friend and was a language officer in 
Tokyo, Japan, at the same time I was. 

Senator Brewster. Where did he see you ? 

Captain EIramer. In one of these witness rooms in the Navy Depart- 
ment. 
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Senator Brewster. You met him there by appointment? 

Captain Kramer. Not by appointment. We just happened to meet, 
and I told him I would like to show him these letters too. 

Senator Brewster. You were on duty at the Department at that 
time ? 

Captain Kramer. I was still attached to the hospital, had been on 
sick leave and had been released by the hospital from the necessity of 
reporting in daily, awaiting the pleasure of this committee, sir. 

Senator Brewster. What was his comment on this after you showed 
it to him? 

Captain Rr.\mer. He agreed with some of the comment I made as 
to the likelihood of that being a possible origin of some 

of this publicity. 

Senator Brjavster. Now tell us about the next conference. When 
(lid that take place? 

Captain KnAarER. That took place early last month, a few days 
after I arrived in Washington from Miami on sick leave over the 
holidays, the 9th of January. It was a Sunday morning at Colonel 
Vale’s home in Washington, N, W. 

Senator Brewster. You went there to see him? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. At his request? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir, at my suggestion that I would like to 
show him these papers at his convenience, and he suggested that break- 
fast appointment at his home. 

Senator Brewster. You took the papers there with you? 

Captain Kr.vmer. I did, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Anci he read them over in your presence ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes. sir. 

Senator Brewster. What comment did he make? 

Captain Kramer. Along similar lines. 

Senator Brewster. With all of these gentlemen you discussed, to 
some extent, the problems that you felt you were presented with ? 

Captain I^amer. I was presented with no problem, sir. 

[ 11106 ^ Senator Brewster. That is what I thought you had 
previously said, that you were disturbed over these stories that ap- 
peared in the papers, that you discussed this with your personal friend 
the captain and asked to see the colonel, in order to point out to them 
what you thought was the source of some of these unfounded rumors 
which were disturbing you. 

Captain Kramer. I, of course, had been annoyed at many of these 
things being published in connection with my name; yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Now, Captain, I just want to ask you one final 
(luestion. 

Do you expect that it can be credited that during this month that 
elapsed from December 6 to January 9, during this period when you 
were showing these papers to three different men because of your 
very great concern, apparently, over your name being used in con- 
nection with this, asking your friend tne captain about it, and asking 
for an interview with the colonel, that during all that period you 
never once examined, yourself, this memorandum which you present 
here now ? 
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Captain Kramer. I did not, Senator. 

Senator Brewster. You realize how difficult it is for anyone to 
credit a statement of that sort, Captain, when you \_11106'\ were 
really disturbed, that you never once examined this paper which you 
present ? 

Captain Kramer. By “examine”, if you mean to infer that I read 
this paper, I did not. 

Senator Brewster. Yes, that is what I mean. 

Captain EIramer. I did not, sir. 

Senator Brewster. You must realize what a strain that is to a man’s 
credulity. 

Captain Kramer. I have, without question, looked at certain items 
that I may have pointed out or that they may have pointed out. I 
do not believe that that occurred, though, sir. I think in each case, 
Senator, there was practically no conversation throughout their 
perusal of this paper. 

Senator Brewster. You were taking this to them without a state- 
ment of the background, and your recollection and your action? We 
are going to recess now over the week end. I wish you would ponder 
that question, from the standpoint of the difficulties which we face. 
I can see no reason why you should not have examined it. I do not 
think you would be subject to any criticism if you had examined it. 
I have been amazed from the beginning that you insisted that you 
did not see it, that you base your entire present recollection on the 
refreshment you received from consultation with officers [111C7'\ 
who examined that document; that under those circumstances it must 
have seemed proper for you to refresh your recollection from some- 
thing you wrote more than a year and a half ago in Noumea. I think 
it would make it far easier for us to credit your story if we could 
believe you examined that paper at some time in the last month. 

Captain Kramer. I appreciate. Senator, that that implication might 
be drawn from what I have previously testified to. However, the ract 
is that I did not read that memorandum, in whole or in part, beyond 
glancing at the heading of it, the first paragraph, perhaps, as I was 
showing these letters to these three individutds, to be sure I was show- 
ing them the piece of paper that they were to read in the sequence I 
wanted to present it. 

The Vice Chairman. The committee will now recess. 

Mr. Gearhart. Captain. I wanted to ask you 

The Vice Chairman. We agreed to recess at a quarter of 4. 

Mr. Gearhart. I just have a couple of questions. 

The Vice Chairman. He will be hack Monday morning, so you will 
have a chance to ask him then. 

Mr. Gearhart. All right. 

(Whereupon, at 3 : 60 p. m., February 9, 1946, the committee recessed 
until 10 a. m., Monday, February 11, 1946.) 
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[Him pearl harbor attack 


MONDAY, PEBBDABY 11, 1946 

Congress op the United States, 

Joint Committee on the Investigation 

OF THE Pearl Harbor ArrACK, 

Washington, D. G. 

The joint committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in 
the caucus room (room 318), Senate Office Building, Senator Alben 
W. Barkley (chairman), presiding. 

Present: Senators Barkley (chairman), George, Lucas, Brewster, 
and Ferguson: and Representatives Cooper (vice chairman), Clark, 
Murphy, Gearnart, and Keefe. 

Also present: Seth W. Richardson, general counsel; Samuel H. 
Kaufman, associate general counsel ; John E. Masten, Edward I*. 
Morgan, and I^^n Lane, of counsel, for the joint committee. 

[11109'\ Tne Vice Chairman. The committee will please be in 
order. 

Does counsel have anything at this time to present? 

Mr. Richardson. No. 

The Vice Chairman. Captain, do you have anything you desire 
to present before the examination is resumed? 

Uaptain Kramer. No, sir ; in the absence of Senator Brewster, unless 
he wants a^ further statement. 

Senator Ferottson. I will ask you some questions about that. 

Captain Kramer. All right, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Ferguson, of Michigan, will inquire 
at this poinC Captain. 

Captain Kramer. All right, sir. 

TESTIMOKY OF GAFT. ALWIH D. KRAMER, UNITED STATES NAVY 

(Resumed) 

Senator Ferguson. As I understand it. Senator Brewster is not 
going to be here this morning and that is why I will give you |an 
opportunity to explain what he left rather up in the air on Saturday. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

^nator Ferguson. As I recall, you told Senator Brewster that you 
had not read all or parts of the so-called Halsey — I will refer to it 
as that — ^memorandum or the Safford letter and Halsey memorandum. 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

[11110] Senator Ferguson. And he indicated that it was some- 
what hard for him to understand that a man would have that in his 
possession so long and show it to several people, three people, and not 
read any part of it. If you will recall, I ask^ you some questions 
about a conversation with Admiral Wilkinson the last time that I 
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examined you and I asked you for the complete conversation that you 
had with him and as I understand it you never mentioned that you 
saw him and showed him this memorandum. 

Now, how do you account for the fact that you did not give to me 
at that time an indication that you had discussed or shown him this 
memorandum ? 

Captain Kramer. Senator, I did not discuss that memorandum with 
Admiral Wilkinson other than the aspects — think I have clearly 
indicated heretofore in my testimony — concerning the possible source 
of unwarranted publicity concerning me; in other words, primarily 
concerning Safford’s two letters, not my memorandum for Admiral 
Halsey. 

Senator Ferguson. But you showed him the Halsey memorandum ? 

Captain Kramer. I did, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, why didn’t you disclose that when I tried 
to get the full information on your conversation with Wilkinson; 
why didn’t you tell me that you had [fJiff] shown him a 
memorandum? Was it that, as you say, you were not going to dis- 
close that unless you were asked a direct question in relation to it? 

Captain Kramer. That is precisely correct, sir, and in view of your 
line of questioning. Senator, I feel that I should read this statement 
I have prepared over the week end in compliance with the request of 
Senator Brewster that I ponder that question. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, do I understand then that what you 
do in your testimony on any of these hearings is that you give only 
those things that are directly asked for and if the examiner does not 
happen to know that there is in existence a particular paper that it 
is not disclosed? I am trying to find out why I did not get the in- 
formation when I tried to get from you everything that was said 
between you and Wilkinson. 

Captain Kramer. I think that point is fully covered in my state- 
ment, sir, if I may be permitted to read it. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, in just a moment you can. Did you dis- 
cuss anything with Wilkinson in the last 6 months? On how many 
occasions did you see Wilkinson to discuss things? 

Captain Kramer. On two occasions, sir, other than a simple greet- 
ing in this hearing room when he was testifying. 

Senator Ferguson. On two occasions? 

^ 11112 ^ Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You gave me the other day the one occasion 
and then you gave Senator Brewster on Saturday the one? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That made the two? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, why did you keep from the commit- 
tee when I examined you about all your conversations with Wilkin- 
son the fact that you had had one about this Halsey memorandum? 

Captain Kramer. The first occasion with Admiral Wilkinson did 
not bring up this question at all, sir. It was a discussion on our ex- 
periences in ONI in general in which Admiral Bark participated for 
at least half of the time. The other half we discussed primarily — in 
fact, almost solely — ^the introductory remarks with which I presented 
those papers to Admiral Wilkinson, namely, what I consiaered the 
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likely source of publicity attending my name in connection with this 
Pearl Harbor anair. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, Captain, vou gave to this conunit- 
tee two of those papers and only two of those, isn’t that true? 

Captain Kramer. Three, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Three. But you did not give them the 
[ 11113 '\ memorandmn, the Halsey memorandtun? 

Captain Kramer. That is precisely correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, how do you account for dividing them up 
and giving the two of them 

Captain Kramer. Three. 

I^nator Ferguson. Three of them — pardon me, three letters, two 
letters from Safford to you and one reply — ^but there was also a reply 
to one of SafFord’s which did exactly or almost exactly what Safford 
wanted you to do, to discuss it with Halsey ? 

Captain Kramer. Senator, how those 

Mr. Richardson. Just answer his question. Captain. 

Captain Kramer (continuing). Letters first came up was in reply to 
a direct question to me on the part of Senator Lucas whether I had 
in my possession letters addressed to me by Captain Safford. I stood 
up in this room, in the back of this room, and I said I did. At that 
time. Senator, I not only produced the two letters but my reply to 
Captain Safford’s letter, which was not asked for precisely by Senator 
Lucas’ question. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now, when you gave these three let- 
ters, two of the Safford’s and your reply, to Commander Baecher did 
you at the same time give him the Halsey memorandum ? 

[ 1111 ^'] Captain Kramer. I did, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And then when he delivered the three letters 
to the committee did you have to authorize that? Was that an under- 
standing? 

Captain Kramer. I did not, sir. He had it in hand in case that 
question erf necessity came into my testimony. 

Senator Ferguson. In other words, he was holding in his possession 
four instruments; is that correct? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And if it became necessary for him to deliver 
he would deliver only those that he thought were necessary at the time 
and hold back from the committee the others. 

Captain Kramer. I should like to point out, sir, that he also men- 
tioned the existence of that fourth letter to counsel for this committee, 
Mr. Richardson. 

Senator Ferguson. When was that? 

Captain Kramer. I am not certain, sir. Baecher, I think, can supply 
that information. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, did you have a conversation about that? 

Captain Kramer. I did not, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, how do you know that? 

Captain Krvmer. I think I heard Mr. Richardson say that 
in this committee while I was testifying last Friday oi 

.Saturday. 

Senator Ferguson. You understood that from 
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Captain Kramer. From Mr. Kichardson’s statement. 

Senator Ferguson. From what was said here? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Then as I undei'Stand it you personally did not 
want to disclose to this committee any of these rour instruments unless 
a direct question was asked and the committee somehow out of the 
magic would uncover the fact, or out of the blue, let us say, would 
uncover the fact that there was this Halsey memorandum, is that 
correct? 

Captain Kramer. That is precisely correct, sir, and I think I gave 
at some length on Saturday my reasons for that position. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Captain Kramer. I also cover that in this statement. 

Senator Ferguson. So you were of the opinion at that time that this 
committee should only get those things that it could find out from 
some other source and not from you? How could the committee as- 
certain if 

Captain Kramer. They found out from me 

Senator Ferguson. How could the committee members ever ask you 
about this Halsey letter? You and Baechor and Wil- 
kinson and a few others were the only people that ever knew about it. 

Captain Kramer. The man who found out for this committee from 
me was Mr. Keefe, who asked me the direct question whether I had 
ever discussed these letters with anyone up to this moment. Your 
questions to me, sir, were not so phrased. 

Senator Ferguson. You think that they are not direct enough when 
I ask you about the Wilkinson question? 

Captain Kramer. I do. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. And, therefore, you did not give it? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, will you explain to me how it came 
by chance that you would have this Halsey letter in your possession 
down in the Navy Department the day that you met Wilkinson by 
chance ? 

Captain Kramer. I brought it with me from Miami in this case in 
which it has remained, incidentally, sealed, from the time I left the 
South Pacific on about December 10, 1944, until my arrival in this 
city on December 6, 1945, from Miami. 

Senator Ferguson. So it was sealed all the time ? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And how was it sealed ? 

Captain Kramer. It was sealed in a package referred to in the 
authorization to me from commander South Pacific area 
and South Pacific Force dated 10 

Mr. Richardson. Tell him how it was sealed. That is all he wants 
to know. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes ; that is all I want to know. 

Mr. Richardson. What kind of a lock it had on it. 

Captain Kramer. It was sealed in a package No. 47,102 W the flag 
secretary to commander South Pacific under date of 10 September 
and described on this authorization for me to carry classified papers 
from this (brown wrapping paper) originated by commander South 
Pacific addressed to Comainnder A. D. Kramer by CINC South Pa- 
cific, signed by I. M. Mayfield, Chief of Staff. 
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Senator Ferguson. Well, now, did you tell him when you got this 
memorandum that you had in there a memorandum that you had shown 
to Admiral Halsey ? 

Captain Kramer. I did not, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, how did he know what he was sealing? 
Did he seal among the official papers your personal memorandmn to 
Halsey ? 

Captain Kbamrr . Among those ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. So, then, this personal paper was sealed among 
or along with the official documents ? 

Captain Kramer. With official documents that were purely for my 
own use. I carried no official commander South Pacific 
mail. It was for use in connection with my work. 

I want to repeat again, Senator, that I should like at this point to 
read my memorandum which covers those points explicitly and fully. 

Senator Ferguson. You go ahead and read it and then 
I will ask you some questions later on, because I apparently am not 
going to get direct answers from you, so you go ahead and read it. 

The Vice Chairman. Read it. Captain. 

Captain Kramer. Mr. Chairman, I prepared a statement, in com- 
pliance with Senator Brewster’s request on Saturday afternoon, which 
was put to me in the following terms, according to yesterday’s Wash- 
ington Star : 

That would put a strain on anyone’s credulity. I wish you would ponder over 
this question further over the week end. I am sure you will appreciate that it 
is difficult to believe your answer. 

I believe I imderstand correctly that the Senator’s credulity applied 
only to my assertions that I have not read, since mid-May 1944, cer- 
tain papers, principally and specifically a memorandum answering, in 
expanded form, the question set forth in Captain Safford’s two let- 
ters that I prepared for Admiral Halsey’s perusal, but it probably 
also included Captain Safford’s two letters and my reply to his first. 

I have pondered this request, with the following result, which has 
become, I am afraid, rather len^hy in text. I have attempted to keep 
it short, but a question of credulity did not warrant, I felt, leaving 
out of this summary any matter I have included. 

I have thought that it would not be necessary to bring these papers 
into the record of this hearing at all. I had no intention of doing so, 
unless directly asked for them. Such a direct request was addressed 
to me in this room by Senator Lucas last Monday when Captain Saf- 
ford was on the witness stand. At that time I consideredf that fur- 
nishing the Captain Safford’s two letters and my reply to his first 
letter was complying fully with Senator Lucas’ request. 

My memorandum answering, in expanded form, the questions set 
forth in Captain Safford’s two letters would not have been introduced 
if Mr. Keefe’s or other inquiries on behalf of this committee had not 
been phrased in a form requiring its introduction. Mr. Keefe’s ques- 
tion asking, in substance, whether I had ever discussed Captain Saf- 
ford’s letters with anyone required, I felt, the mention at that time 
of my discussion with Admiral Halsey, the only person who has seen 
these papers, except Captain Safford and myself, prior to the opening 
of this hearing. 

In the interest of the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth, when Mr. Keefe a^ed his next question as to why su^ discus- 
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sion was held, I considered it incumbent on me to produce Admiral 
Kimmel’s letter and my memorandum to explain the discussion. 

[1112!] I am of the complete conviction that no question pro- 
pounded by Senator Ferguson to me required such mention of Ad- 
miral Halsey or Admiral Kimmel, or this memorandum. 

The reasons for my position on this matter, as outlined above, are 
that I felt the only end that could possibly be served by their intro- 
duction was a picture of the events preceding Pearl Harbor as I saw 
them at the time the memorandum was drafted. That is a year and 
a half to two years ago. Since both peisons involved, namely Cap- 
tain Safford and myself, were to be witnesses before this hearing, I 
felt that first-hand, direct testimony would be developed by counsel 
and the committee and be preferred to any letters or memoranda 
which may have been written at a time when, at least in my case, 
initial attempts were made to recall those events without benefit of 
any files or pertinent documents to refresh the memory. 

To cover the question of credulity to be given my testimony con- 
cerning these papers, I therefore felt it necessary to explain the his- 
tory of their custody by me in full. 

When I received Captain Safford’s firet letter at the end of 1943 I 
considered it a straightforward and proper request for information 
on matters of which both he and I were cognizant. It will be noted 
that his letter of 22 [11122] December 1943 is on the official 

letterhead of the Office of the Chief of Naval Operation^ Navy De- 
partment, and uses the official classification stamp “Confidential.” 

The letter states that he is preparing a secret paper covering events 
OR early December 1941 with the aid of officers and records in the 
Navy Department. 

Tnree questions arose in my mind at that time. One concerning 
the classification he had used, namely, “Confidential.” I thought it 
should have been “Secret.” 

Second, concerning his cautions regarding “unauthorized hands 
seeing it” ; and, third, concerning why such a request for information 
had not come through official channels and the safeguards thus 
afforded. 

Since the letter had arrived safely, the first miestion was no longer 
pertinent. Concerning the second and thir^ I felt he used this means 
to keep from disclosing to unauthorized officers and enlisted men in 
the office where I was stationed at Pearl Harbor matters which had 
always been and still were restricted to only those people working 
with it and certain senior officers. 

Furthermore, the practice of discussing and reporting official mat- 
ters in personal correspondence, although abolished in the Division 
of Naval Intelligence in 1940, continued, I knew, in other divisions and 
bureaus of the [11123] Navy Department. I, therefore, pre- 
pared a reply, couching it in such language, by means of reference to 
the original letter, that no compromise to unauthorized persons could, 
I believed, possibly result from the letter going astray, or from ex- 
amination by censors at Pearl Harbor, or elsewhere. 

The letter thus censored by myselr, was unclassified and was sub- 
mitted to the officer in my section who was censoring for my section. 
It was forwarded under his censorship seal after cursory examina- 
tion, and assurance from me that it contained nothing likely to com- 
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promise security. I was fully prepared to answer and assume respon- 
sibility for any future questions that might be raised by other censors 
or the Navy Department regarding this letter. 

Captain Safford’s first letter and my reply were carried by me to the 
South Pacific with other classified psmers used by myself in my work 
under an official courier letter of the officer in charge, Joint Intelligence 
Center, Pacific Ocean areas, dated January 10, 1944, the original of 
which I have before me for presentation, if so desired. 

Captain Safford’s Second letter arrived shortly after I reached the 
South Pacific. I never answered him for reasons I have set forth at 
some length in several parts of my previous testimony. 

I did not read more than the first few paragraphs of 

this second letter until mid-May 1944, on the occasion of the arrival of 
Admiral Kimmel’s letter to Admiral Halsey and my first conference 
with Admiral Halsey resulted in my preparation of the expanded 
memorandum reply. This also I have covered at some length in pre- 
vious testimony. 

In the second interview with Admiral Halsey, in which he read all 
these papers, there was not only no miestion raised by Admiral Halsey 
as to the propriety of my retaining Captain Safford’s letters and as to 
the propriety of my reply to Captain Safford’s first letter, but he ex- 
pressed satisfaction witn my promise to prepare an affidavit or deposi- 
tion covering essentially the subject matter of the above-mentioned 
papers, and then informing Admiral Kimmel, either directly or 
through Admiral Halsey, regarding where such affidavit could be 
found in the event of my death. 

The only instance when a security point arose during our conver- 
sation was when I expressed myself on and Admiral Halsey expressed 
agreement with the view that Captain Safford was rash in having sent 
a letter of the character of his second. 

I, therefore, felt fully justified in the steps I had followed to date 
in this matter. 

As I have earlier stated in testifying before this com- [ 11125 \ 
mittee, the safe handling and eventual disposition of these papers gave 
me some concern during the summer of 1944, after Admiral Halsey 
left the South Pacific, about June 16, 1944. 

I never prepared the deposition or the affidavit for Admiral Kimmel 
that I had promised Admiral Halsey I would. I did, however, con- 
tinue to hold these papers, more particularly the expanded memoran- 
dum reply to all Captain Safford’s questions as in the nature of the 
affidavit requested. 

As long as I was in the South Pacific force and area headquarters, 
which was distant from the combat zone, I felt that the papers were 
safe in my custody at headquarters. 

I left the South Pacific on September 10, 1944, carrying these papers, 
and other classified papers used in my work in two packages, sealed by 
the fiag secretary to Com So Pac, and carried under the courier 
designation dated September 10, 1944, signed by the chief of staff. 
Captain— now Admiral — ^Mayfield. The original is now before me 
for submission, if so desired. 

Since September 10, 1944, these letters have remained sealed in Com 
So Pac package No. 47102, mentioned in the above courier designa- 
tion, until the afternoon of December 6, 1945. 
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Subsequent to my testimony given before the Naval 
Court of Inquiry at Fearl Harbor, I gave consideration, and in fact 
almost did destroy all of these letter and memoranda. The only rea- 
son, as I have already outlined why I retained them to that point 
was in compliance with Admiral Kimmel’s request. 

After testifying, however, before the court of inquiry held by 
Admiral Murto at Pearl Harbor that reason no longer held, in view 
of the fact that my story was now a matter of record in the transcript 
of the proceeding of the court of inquiry. 

However, I continued to hold these papers more in the nature of 
mementos of that occasion, and partly with a view to having docu- 
mentary evidence of what my reply to Captain Safford’s first letter 
had been. 

[iiiJ??'] I have previously gone into the circumstances sur- 
rounding my arrival from the ^uth Pacific at Pearl Harbor around 
midnight September 12-13, 1944, and the fact that I was not aware I 
had been called north to testify, before a naval inquiry on Pearl Har- 
bor. I have further testified previously that it was not until a few 
minutes prior to my appearance before this hearing that I was aware 
that I would be permitted to testify on matters involving radio 
intelligence. 

In support of this testimony I can only call on Capt. E. T. Layton, 
U. S. N., at that time and still the intelligence officer of commander 
in chief Pacific Ocean area. Admiral Nimitz, the said Captain Layton 
being my informant in each case. 

Until the Senator from Maine asked me the direct question, “Who 
has seen these memoranda and letters since this hearing opened in 
mid-November,” or words to that effect, there was not only no neces- 
sity, but not even any occasion for dragging into my testimony the 
names of three close and long-time friends of mine. 

In support of my previous testimony regarding my not reading the 
letters and the memorandum answering Captain Safford’s questions 
in full when I presented them for perusal to three of my friends since 
this hearing opened, \1112S\ I can only call on Admiral Wil- 
kinson, Captain Rochefort, and Colonel Bales, who are the afore- 
mentioned three friends. 

I have not seen any of these three individuals since some days prior 
to my appearance in this witness chair, and have not communicated 
with any of these three individuals directly or indirectly for several 
weeks past. 

At this point, in the interest of precision and accuracy of my testi- 
mony in the record, I should like to modify somewhat the testimony 
I gave Saturday, as to the exact dates I saw and showed these letters 
to the above-mentioned three friends. 

I find that in some notes I kept during December last, an entry for 
the day I arrived in Washington from Miami was as follows : 

December 6, Thwsday, p. m. : Bull session with Wilkinson and later Kirk and 
Wilkinson. Kirk is with General Board. Saw Joe Rochefort briefly In ofllce. 
McCollum and Layton were here for some days but left yesterday. 

December 13, Thursday, 0830 : Up and to Department. 

1000 (about), showed Wilkinson Safford’s letters and what had been done wltli 
replies (shown only to Halsey in case of No. 2) . This was my explanation to him 
of all this unwarranted publicity I have been getting. 

[ 11129 ] 1230 : Lunch and bull session with Rodiefort. 
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1430: Bales’ office and discussed Saffo letters a little. Will sbow him tbese 
dates. 

December 14, Friday, 1430 : Had brief session witb Safford in bis office looking 
over some of bis flies of papers. Stated I would look at others tomorrow or 
Monday. 

December 16, Sunday, 0000 : Up, batbed, etc. Got to Bales’ at 10 : 15. Cold 
as belt Ten degrees last nigbt Had breakfast and bull session ’til after 1400. 
Showed him Saffo’s two letters and memo. 

December 18, Tuesday, 1200: Recessed. To Navy Department and had long 
buU session with Joe Rochefort and showed him Saifo’s letters. This makes 
three people who have seen them : Halsey ; Wilkinson ; and Rochefort. Bull ses- 
sion continued ’til about 1530i 

This, Senator, ends my quotation from the afore-mentioned notes. 
In the event Senator Brewster’s or other’s credulity is strained as to 
why I have had such notes in my possession and as to their authenticity, 
I can only assert the following, which is the sole explanation : 

In November last year 

Mr. Richardson (interposing) . Captain, just a minute. 

Is there any need of carrying this on? The only question, as I 
understand it, that was asked you by Senator Ferguson [ 11130 ^ 
was the question of keeping this memorandum in your possession with- 
out readingit. 

Captain Kramer. I understood the question, Mr. Counsel, to apply 
to the credulity to be applied to my testimony regarding the showing 
of these memoranda, and not reading them while they were being 
shown. 

Mr. Richardson. Qo ahead. Get through with it. 

Mr. Murpht. Mr. Chairman, in fairness to the witness, the Senator 
from Maine did ask him to ponder. 

The Vice Chairman. Go ahead, Captain. 

[ 11131 '\ Captain Kramer. In November last year my wife came 
to Washington from Miami and remained with me until our departure 
on November 14 for Miami. On my return alone to Washington in 
early December to await the pleasure of this committee I determined 
to keep notes in some detail of my activities, people I met, old ac4 
quaintances seen again, and so forth, so that on my expected return 
to Miami for the Christmas holidays she could read them over and 
I would thus be able to acquaint her of the above in some detail with- 
out depending on memoiy alone. 

Such a set of notes or diary I have never kept since some years prior 
to Pearl Harbor. The sole reason for keeping it in this instance was 
because of the deep interest with which my wife was following these 
hearings and any connection I might have therewith. They cover the 
period from December 5, 1945, when I left Miami for Washington to 
December 20, 1945, when I left Washington for Miami. They were 
prepared by me on my return to the Bethesda Naval Hospital each 
evening before I turned in. No such notes were undertaken by me 
during my pre^nt stay in Washington for the past months because 
my wife was with me here most of this time. Tney consist of about 
eight and one-half pages and are rather meticulous and complete and 
mention the names of nearly every acquaintance I saw or conversed 
with. 

\ 11132 '\ I am confident that Admiral Wilkinson, Captain Roche- 
fort, and Colonel Bales will substantiate my testimony previously 
given regarding my presentation of Safford’s letters to them, as well 
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as all details of which they are aware with regard to the accuracy of 
the above-quoted notes and my testimony. 

The Senator from Maine and others may have received and may 
now receive with some degree of incredulity the assertions I have made 
in the previous testimony regarding my relations with Captain 
Safford to the effect that up until last week at least they have con- 
tinued on a friendly basis and so continue unless his attitude toward 
me has changed in the past week. I have inserted above the quotation 
from mv notes in support of this assertion. I am sure that Captain 
Safford’s secretary, as well as certain officer subordinates of his can 
support my assertion that during my four or five visits to his office 
last year there continued to be friendly relations between us despite 
disagreement on many points. Captain Safford himself can also sup- 
port this. 

The full set of these notes I would be glad to submit to Senator 
Brewster, or others, for examination if so desired. 

In support of my previous testimony that I have not shown this 
memorandum to other than Admiral Halsey, Admiral Wilkinson, 
Captain Rochefort, and Colonel Bales, prior to \_11133'\ show- 
ing it to Lieutenant Commander Baecher a few days ago, I can only 
call on all persons with whom I could possibly have had contact since 
mid-May 1944. I am confident no such peruser of these papers can 
be founci or could ever have been found. 

In support of my previous testimony that I have not read these 

S rs, other than to glance at the headings or first paragraphs of 
j from mid-May 1944 to this moment, except for certain days 
and times last December as given above, and a few days ago to 
Lieutenant Commander Baecher, I can only give my word that this 
is a meticulously truthful statement of fact. 

I hope these comments comply with the wish of the Senator from 
Maine that I ponder this question further during the week end, 
namely, the question of assertions of mine with respect to these 
papers, assertions which may possibly have resulted in straining the 
credulity to be afforded my previous testimony before this committee 
on this and other matters. 

\1113I^ The Vice Chairman. Does that complete your state- 
ment, Captain ? " 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir ; that completes my statement. 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. I think I will leave that subject for a while 
now and go to another one. 

Will you take Exhibit 2 and turn to page 22. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Wken is the first that you saw that message 
either in code or the rough translation ? 

Captain ICramer. The first I recollect having seen this message 
was in the form of a rough translation attacned to the decoded 
Japanese text on Monday morning December 8, 1941. However, I 
have been informed 

Mr. Richardson. He just asked you when you first saw it. 

Captain Kramer. All right. 

Senator Ferguson. That is the first you saw it ? 

Captain Kramer. That is the first I recollect seeing it; yes, sir. 
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Senator Ferguson. You had a Mrs. Edgers in your department? 

Captain Kramer. It was she I was about to reier to, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, did you see her on Saturday; was she 
working? 

Captain Kramer. She was ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And did you know that she translated that in 
the rough on Saturday ? 

Captain Kramer. I did not know she did. She has stated to me 
she did and 

Mr. Richardson. That answers the question. 

Captain Kramer. And I believe her in that resp^t. 

Senator Ferguson. These messages in Exhibit 2 were very impor- 
tant, were they not? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir ; they were. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, turn to page 27. That message came in 
on the 6th and it has this at the bottom : 

I imagine that in all probability there is considerable opportunity left to 
take advantage for a surprise attack against these places. 

It was from Honolulu to Tokyo. That was a very vital message, 
was it not ? 

Captain Kramer. It certainly became one when we knew of the 
attack on Pearl Harbor ; yes, sir. , It would have been if we had seen 
it prior to the attack. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know why no particular effort was 
being made to translate these messages as to where the attack would 
be — or the same effort that was being exerted to ascertain whether 
there would be a breach of relations ? 

Captain Kramer. Senator, my answer to that will fall in 
{ 11136 '\ two parts. In the first place, there is no clue to the sub- 

ject or importance of a message until a translator has completed a 
translation. In the second place, this message is dated December 6, 
a date of Army responsibility, and I know nothing of their handling 
of this particular message. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, turn to page 29. The last sentence of 
that message, from Honolulu to Tokyo reads : 

It appears that no air reconnaissance is being conducted by the Fleet Air 
Arm. 

Captain Kramer. Precisely the same remarks apply to this mes- 
sage, which was' translated, according to the notation at the bottom, 
and my recollection, too, incidentally, on December 8, 1941. 

Senator Ferguson. So as I understand it, our reply is that these 
were in the Army ? 

Captain Kramer. These were Army dates of responsibility to trans- 
late ; yes, sir, process and translate. 

l^nator Ferguson. And not the Navy ? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know that part of the Army, at least 
part of the Army translators, went home at noon on Saturday? 

Captain Kramer. Normally ours would have, too. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, was it true that some of your [ 11137 '\ 
translators were on their Christmas holidays as early as this ? 

Captain Kramer. They were not, sir. 
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Senator Ferguson, Were' there any on furloughs or holidays? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir; all six of my translators were on duty. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, notwithstanding the fact that these mes- 
sages were in and you anticipated a reply to the memorandum of the 
26th to the Tokyo Government, certain Army translators went home 
for the afternoon on Saturday and they had to he called back later 
in the afternoon to help on the thirteenth part ? 

Captain Kramer. I do not know precisely what translators were 
or were not on duty Saturday afternoon, sir. Furthermore, as 
regards any possible connection I might have had with these mes- 
sages on Saturday* afternoon, these messages were undoubtedly, un- 
questionably, in my mind, sent to Army as soon as receive. 

In fact, I will modify that statement because there is a notation 
in the lower right-hand corner, a parenthetical note to the effect 
that the station monitoring this message was station 2, received by 
teletype. Station 3 was an Aj*my monitoring station. In the light 
of that, it would appear that this message was seen by Army and 
detained entirely at all times in the Army Signal Intelligence Sec- 
tion until processed and translated. 

[HISS'] Senator Ferguson. Were any men in your department 
on Christmas leave as early as December 7? 

Captain Kramer. I do not recall having given Christmas leave, 
except possibly Christmas Day, to any of my translators, sir. 

Senator Ferguson, To anyone in your department, whether trans- 
lators, or otherwise? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. My department consisted of six trans- 
lators, one officer besides myself, and two yeomen. 

Senator Ferguson. Then you were responsible for the translations ? 

Captain Kramer. Translation and dissemination; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, the one on page 27, No. 253. That would 
indicate that it came from the Army and therefore the Navy was 
not responsible? 

Captain Kramer. At the bottom, the lower right-hand comer of 
page 28, is the same notation as appears on the other one, namely, 
that station 2, an Ajmy station, monitored this message. 

Senator Ferguson. Is that true of No. 245 on page 22? 

Captain Kramer. That is true insofar as the figure 7 in the lower 
right-hand corner indicates that an Army station monitored this 
message. Since it is dated the 3d, [11139] an odd date, it 

would indicate that they sent it over to Navy, to the GY section, to 
be processed when or shortly after received by Army Signal In- 
telligence Section. 

Senator Ferguson. Do I understand that the Army or Navy at 
that time could shift responsibility for translation by merely trans- 
ferring it over to the other departments ? 

Captain Kkamer. They could and did, sir, based on the allocation 
of responsibility for attack on various Japanese systems and ciphers, 
which allocation consisted briefly of odd days being taken care of 
by the Navy, even days by Army. 

Senator Ferguson. Have you read Mrs. Edgers’ testimony? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir; I have not. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever hear that this was translated in 
the rough on Saturday afternoon ? 
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Captain Kramer. Yes, sir; I did. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, translation in the rough would indicate 
the contents of the message, would it not; show its importance? 

Captain Kramer. Not necessarily, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you responsible to supervise the.se 
translators ? 

Captain Kramer. I was, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Reading from page 5412 of the 
Hewitt testimony, the testimony of Mrs. Edgers : 

Well, at the time it was my work to roughly translate any message which 
was put on my desk, and this was among the messages that were put on my 
desk on December 6, Saturday morning, and at the time I had only been work* 
Ing in this section for about a little over two weeks, so at first glance this 
seemed to be more interesting than some of the other messages I had in my 
basket. 

I am talking about the one about the lights in the windows, on 
page 22 of exhibit 2 ; you understand ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson (reading) : 

And so I selected it and asked one of tlie other men who were also translators 
working on other messages whether or not this shouldn’t be done Immediately, 
and was told that 1 should, and I then started to translate it. 

*7 

Wellj now, is that the way that the importance of the message was 
determined? If it was interesting to one they would go to somebody 
else and ask whether they were to translate it? Weren’t you in 
charge that morning and didn’t you know that there was a 13-part 
message coming in in reply to the message that Mr. Hull had given 
to the Japanese on the 26th that may or may not mean a break in 
relations? 

Captoin Kramer. Your question, I believe, is a double question. 
Senator. 

I was in charge of that section that morning. I was not aware 
until about 3 p. m., or shortly after, about the arrival of the message 
you referred to, the note. 

Senator Ferguson. Do I understand then, that you didn’t know 
until 3 o’clock in the afternoon that there was a reply coming in to 
the message of the 26th? 

Captain Kramer. That is precisely correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Then it was not an unusual day in the Navy 
translation department until 3 o’clock on the 6th ? 

Captain Kramer. It was no more unusual at 3 o’clock than it was 
all that day, and for some days prior to that time. 

Senator Ferguson. Wasn’t it usual that you would leave at noon 
on Saturday? 

Captain Kramer. About a quarter of 1; yes, sir. That was the 
closing of working hours. 

Senator Ferguson. How does it come that you didn’t leave on that 
Saturday, then? 

Captain EIramer. I would venture the guess that probably three- 
quarters of the days for several months prior to Pearl 
Harbor I did not leave at the close of working hours but retained in 
the section either alone or with one or more translators for periods 
varying from a few minutes to many hours after the close of working 
hours. 

79710 — 46— pt. 9 17 
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Senator Ferguson. Now, you never saw the Winant note which 
came in at 10 : 40 to the State Department indicating that there was 
going to be an attack on the Kra Peninsula on Sunday ? 

Captain Kramer. I did not, sir. However, I knew about that con- 
templated attack, at least insofar as it was disclosed in this traffic; 
and, further, I drafted a message, which I referred to a few days 
ago here, outlining the high points of that attack, a dispatch sent to 
the commander in chief, Pacific Fleet and Asiatic Fleet. 

Senator Ferguson. Then up until 3 o’clock on Saturday there was 
no re-alerting of your department ? 

Captain Kramer. Re- what? 

Senator Ferguson. Re-alerting or change, that you were working 
harder or any different than you were in the normal day, because you 
hadn’t received the Winant message and you had no other information 
which would indicate that there was any unusual message coming 
through on that day ? 

Captain Kramer. On that point, Senatorj the alerting you refer to 
could not possibly have altered the situation in my 

office since not only that day but for many d^s during that fall we 
were working at full capacity and over, if I may so state, in my 
section. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, I go on. Mr. Sonnett is examining Mrs. 
Edgers. He says : 

About what time on that day did you complete your translation, Mrs. Edgers? 

Now referring to this light me.'^sage on page 22 of Exhibit 2. She 
says: 

Well, it so happened that there was some mistakes that had to be corrected 
and so that took some time. That was at 12: 30 or perhaps it was a little before 
12:30. Whatever time it was we were to go home, it being Saturday. We 
worked until noon. I hadn't completed it so I worked over-time and finished it, 
and I would say that between 1 : 30 and 2:00 was when I finished my rough draft 
translation. 

She was asked : 

That is on the afternoon of December 6? 

And Mrs. Edgers says : 

On the 6th, yes, sir. 

Mr. Sonnett. For the sake of the record will you descril>e briefiy what that 
message is? 

And the reply : 

Mrs. Edgebs. Well, without reading it over again now, { 111 ^'] just 
because of the fact that the message did keep in mind — I would say that it was a 
message saying how they were going to communicate from Honolulu to the parties 
Interested the information of our fleet movements from Honolulu, and apparently 
it was something which they had had previous arrangements but tliey had clianged 
some of the minor details of how to go about it. I think there was something 
to do with lights, a window of a certain house, and there was also something 
about newspaper advertising. 

Now, here is a girl that is remembering this until 1945 without 
seeing the message, showing that she understood what it was from 
the rough. 

Captain Kramer. I think. Senator, on the point of remembering 
that, I have not particularly read or studied this since I did on Decein- 
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ber 8, 1941, but I believe I could quote the whole message almost 
verbatim from memory. 

Senator Ferguson. And you hadn’t read it since the 8th of 
December ? 

Captain Kr<\mer. Not in full; no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. But you are having a great amount of difficulty 
remembering what was in the winds execute message which was only 
about two lines in length? 

Captain KRt\MER. And, incidentally, seen by me for a period vary- 
ing from 10 to 15 seconds and containing information [lllj^'\ 
that was not materially different than information we had already. 

In the case of this message here. Senator, I spent several days 
clearing garbles and working with this message before it was com- 
I)leted in the form you now see it. 

Senator Ferguson. When did you spend that time on it ? 

Captain Kramer. December 8-9-10, 1941, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. But there was sufficient even in the rough to 
inipre.ss Mrs. Edgers with the facts that she has related in that 
answer, which would have tipped you off, would it not, that Pearl 
Harbor was in danger that day if there was going to be an attack? 

Captain Kramer. That attention was not invited to me that I 
have any recollection of, sir. In that connection I would like to 
remark that Mrs. Edgers was still unfamiliar with the practices and 
procetlures in my office, that it was the usual if not inA^iriable prac- 
tice of the three highly skilled and experienced translators in my 
office to always immediately invite my attention to important traffic 
they were working on or had completed. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, would you consider that or would 
you not consider that important traffic ? 

Captain Kramer. This particular message ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

[11H6^ Captain Kramer. If I had seen it Saturday afternoon 
I most certainly think I would have ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. How do you account for the person Mrs. Edgers 
showed it to not coming to the same conclusion? 

Captain Kramer. I cannot account for that, sir. He probably did. 

Senator Ferguson. Then, the next question (reading) ; 

I>o you know whether that translation which you completed in the early 
afternoon of December 6, 1941, was brought to the attention of now Captain 
Kramer? 

Mrs. Edgkrs. It was brou; 2 lit to his attention naturally because it was — well — 
well, in any ease, he knew that I was working on it and I left it, as a matter of 
fact, in the hands of the Chief, whose job it was to edit messages and write 
them up. or one that was more complicated and more important, like this, 
the officer in charge looked it over and editeil it. 

Who would he be? 

Captain Kramer. That would be myself, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you so edit it? 

Captain Kramer. Not Saturday; no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, then, the Chief would be you? 

Captain Kramer. The Chief would refer to Chief Yeoman Bryant, 
now Chief Ship’s Clerk, U. S. Navy. 
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\1111^'\ Senator Ferguson. The first part of the answer would 
apply to Bryant and the last part of the answer to you, that you would 
edit it? Brrant would not edit it? 

Captain Kramer. He would edit it as far as putting it in our usual 
form. The text and contents would be edited by myself so far as the 
translation was concerned. 

Senator Ferguson. Do I understand now that your department was 
alerted to the fact that you were trying to ^t Intelligence to ascertain 
if the Japanese attacked where they would attack ? 

Captain Kramer. That- is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Had you ever talked to Mr. Bryant, Ship’s Clerk 
Bryant, covering that, so that if a message came on the 6th indicating 
a transmission of information from Honolulu or Hawaii about oiu* 
fleet by using lights in the window, that he would immediately sense 
that that was a very vital and important message and would take it 
up with his superior ? 

Captain Kramer. Most certainly did not, sir. I knew nothing about 
lights until I studied that message. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you take up with him the fact that you 
wanted him to take up with you any messages indicating where an 
attack might take place ? 

C^tain Kramer. I at no time was aware or believed that \lllJtS\ 
the Japanese would attack the United States, sir, until they actually 
did. 

Senator Ferguson. Then we come to this point. On Saturday 
morning your department was not even alerted to the fact that the 
Japs might attack the United States? 

Captain Kramer. I am afraid, Senator, that your construction of 
the word “alert” differs from mine. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Let’s take out the word “alert” and 
say “aroused to that fact”? 

Captain Kramer. We were aroused to the imminent diplomatic 
crisis, yes, sir, and were working to full capacity. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, were you familiar with the fact that there 
was a movement south which might involve the United States ? 

Captain Kramer. I had no knowledge whatsoever that such move- 
ment south, of which we had a great deal of information, would involve 
the United States ; no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, if you had had information of our 
policy 

Captain Kramer. About what, sir? 

Senator Ferguson. About our policy, of what it meant to the United 
States, a movement south into Malaya, would that have helped you 
on these messages to determine their importance? 

Captain Kramer. I believe it would, sir, in that I would 
have paid far more attention to the details or elicited from Captain 
McCollum details about our fleet. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know our Fleet was in Hawaii? 

Captain Kramer. I knew it was in the Hawaiian area, but whether 
in port or hundreds of miles away I had no knowledge of at any time 
for months prior to Pearl Harbor or in fact for months after Pearl 
Harbor. 

Senator FtaiGusoN. So you didn’t know whether we were out at sea 
or whether we were in port? 
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Captain Kkameb. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You didn’t know what our policy was, if there 
was an attack on the British that we might expect an attack on our 
fleet which was on the flank, you had no knowledge of that? 

Captain Kramer. I had no knowledge of that policy ; no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Therefore a message such as this fleet movement, 
this message on page 22, of the lights in the window to indicate when 
our ships were in the harbor, wouldn’t have really meant much to you ? 

Captain Kramer. I think 

Senator F^guson. Because you didn’t know the fleet was there? 

Captain Kramer. I think the message would have meant 
[llldO] much to me if it were in legible form when I first perused 
it; yes, sir. However, I have already remarked on the fact that to 
get it into its present form required several days’ work, to make much 
sense of it. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you treat this message in the same way as 
you treated the fourteenth part message ? 

Captain Kramer. As soon as I saw it I did, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did your department treat or was it instructed 
to treat all messages alike on this morning, or were they put to work 
on the thirteenth part of the 14-part message ? 

Captain Kramer. I repeat again. Senator, the so-called 14-part 
message did not start coming in until the afternoon. There were no 
specific instructions, except general instructions about certain circuits 
being pushed through first, but it was the practice of my more experi- 
enced translators to glance through hastily the general tenor of all 
messages put on their desks and then give priority to those that ap- 
peared most important. Oftentimes consulting with me on that point. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, as I understand it, Bryant had instruc- 
tions when he saw the rough of this message so that he should have 
called it to your attention ? 

Captain Krambr. Not specific instructions on this message, 
no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Any message. 

Captain Kramer. Any message which normally such attention 
would have been drawn to me in the first instance by the translator so 
translating it, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. But you had never taken up with Bryant or 
your staff that matter ? 

Captain Kramer. Normally, Senator, Bryant did not get this mate- 
rial until I edited it. 

Senator Ferguson. How do you account 

Captain Kramer. Unless a message was of simple form or was 
perfectly plain as to sense and meaning to the translator, in which 
case the translator, if it were not something that because of its content 
and importance should be at once brought to my attention, the trans- 
lator would feel it should be typed up before bringing it to my atten- 
tion. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever take up with Bryant or your staff 
the importance of ship movements as well as diplomatic matters? 

Captain Kramer. I did, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What was your instruction to them? I am talk- 
ing ateut these messages on ship movements in exhibit 2, where we find 
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three or four not translated, at least on the smooth copy, until after 
the attack, and if translated {11152'\ before would have given 
you definite information that there was going to be an attack on Pearl 
Harbor. 

Captain Kramer. Every message bearing on ship movements, either 
of our Navy, our merchant marine, or foreign navies, specifically Eng- 
land, was given high priority in my section and all were translated 
and disseminated by my section. 

Senator Ferguson. You knew that some of these messages were 22 
days being translated. How do you account for that? And I find 
no diplomatic messages held up that long. 

Captain Kramer. I would like to have a specific one pointed out, 
sir, before commenting on that. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, I wish you would look over them. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. I wonder if the Senator knows that that particular 
message was also in Honolulu on the 5th. I mean as to this signal. 
They had it there. The lights in the window message was handed over 
to them on the 5th at Honolulu. It was in Pearl Harbor at G-2 and 
th^ did translate it after the 7th but they didn’t before. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, I am trying to find out what this gentle- 
man knew about it. 

Did you know what code machines they had at Pearl Harbor? 

[finis'] Captain Kramer. I knew that they had what we call 
a RIP, meaning Radio Intelligence Publication, in fact a number of 
them, which included all systems beiim currently read. I was not aware 
about the status of the unit at Pearl Harbor with respect to a machine. 
In other words, the purole machine. 

Senator Ferguson. You didn’t know whether they had one or did 
not have one? 

Captain Kramer. I did not know until after Pearl Harbor ; no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. But you weren’t relying upon Pearl Harbor 
getting these messages. You were relying upon the fact that you had 
to get them and give them to these high officials from the President 
down? 

Captain Kramer. That was my prime responsibility ; yes, sir. The 
Asiatic Fleet, in other words, our unit at Corregidor, I knew did have 
the purple machine. 

Senator Ferguson. But your job was not to know or to understand 
what Pearl Harbor had, your job was to get the translations and give 
them to the President and from him on down in the Navy as you 
have described ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. The allocation of effort to be carried 
on by the Pearl Harbor unit was done by Captain Safford and his 
subordinates other than myself. 

[lll6Jf\ Senator Ferguson. You were not concerned with what 
th^ had at Pearl Harbor? 

Captain Kramer. I had nothing to do with what they had or what 
th^ worked on ; no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And the fact that they may have had these mes- 
sages was no concern of yours because your position was to get them 
translated, give them to the Secretary of the Navy, Admiral Turner, 
Admiral Stark, and the President? 
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Captain Kramer. That was my prime responsibility; yes, sir. 

^nator Ferguson. That was your prime responsibility and that is 
what you were trying to do? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, the State Department didn’t call you or 
^et in touch with you and tell you that they had a message at 10 : 40 
indicating that there was going to be an attack on the Kra Peninsula 
and therefore you were to be alerted to get any message that might 
come in and get immediate translation so that they could ascertain 
what might happen other than in the Kra Peninsula where they saw 
the Japanese were going? 

Captain Kramer. I knew nothing about that State Department 
message ; no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you had no word from the State 
Department ? 

Captain Kramer. I did not ; no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. How long has Commander Baecher been with 
the Department? Do you know him? 

Captain Kramer. I ferst had contact that I recollect only after I 
returned to Washington from Miami on December 6, last year. I 
understand, however, that he was one of the assistants to Admiral 
Hewitt, though I do not recollect his being in those hearings. 

Senator Ferguson. He was an assistant in the hearings to Admiral 
Hewitt and helped to conduct those hearings? 

Captain Kramer. That is what I now understand. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, he hadn’t been in your department? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir; at no time. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether he is a Reserve officer or 
a Regular ? 

Captain Kramer. My understanding is that he is a Reserve officer 
with legal background, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. This message, extension No. 2027, the one re- 
leased by Admii-al Noyes in relation to the Japanese movement in 
Thailand, are you familiar with that message? 

Captain Kramer. The one dated December 1, 1941? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Captain Kramer. Yes. sir. 

gilds'] Senator Ferguson. Did you draft that message? 

Captain Kr,\mer. I believe I did, sir ; yes, sir. 

Senator Fergu.son. Well, why did you draft that message? 
Wouldn’t that be out of your line entirely ? 

Captain Kramer. Not necessarily, sir. I drafted that message, as 
Well as the one on J apanese diplomat ic post destruction of codes, which 
was similarly forwarded to Captain SafFord and Admiral Noyes’ of- 
fice. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, if you thought that Cincaf and Cincpac 
were getting the messages, why did you draft this one for Admiral 
Noyes to send out on December#! ? 

Captain Kramer. I felt that we should insure that they got that 
picture, sir, even though they may have received it and read it on 
the Asiatic station, the British also at Singapore, and the unit at 
Honolulu. 
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Senator Ferguson. If you knew nothing about our policy in case 
of an attack by the Japanese on the British, I am trying to find out, 
then, from this message, why you would take special interest to send 
this message, not only to CinCaf but for CincPac, when it has nothing 
to do with an attack upon America. Thousands of miles away from 
any possession of America, was it not i! 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Will the Senator yield ? 

U116T] Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Senator Lucas. Will the Senator tell me what that policy is? 

Senator Ferguson. I am trying to find out. 

Senator Lucas. The Senator has been assuming with this witness 
that we had a definite policy, that he didn’t know anything about, in 
the event the Japanese attacked the British and the Dutch. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, I am trying to find out from this wit- 
ness. If he knew nothing about any policy why, I would like to 
know, would he be sending a special message such as this. 

Will you read the message now. Let’s see w’hat is in it. Then I 
can cover it and find out whether or not you knew anytliing about 
policy. 

Captain Kramer (reading) : 

Ambassador Tsnbokaml in Bangkok on 29th sent to Tokyo as number 872 the 
following: “Conferences now in progress in Bangkok considering plans aimed 
at forcing British to attack Thai at Padang Bessa near Singora as countermove 
to Japanese landing at Kota Bharu. Since Thai intends to consider first in- 
vader her enemy, Orange” — 

which means Japan — 

“Believes this landing In Malay would force British to invade Thai at Padang 
Bessa. Thai would [ 11158 \ then declare war and request Orange help. 
This plan appears to have approval of Thai Chief of Staff Bljltto. Thai Govern- 
ment circles have been sharply divided between pro-British and pro-Crange 
until 25 November but now Wanitto and Shin who favor joint military action 
with Orange, have silenced anti-Orange group and intend to force Premier 
Pihul to make a decision. Early and favorable developments are possible.” 

Senator Ferguson. Now, if you knew of no policy that we had — 
how far was this from American possessions? 

Captain Kramer. Senator, the prime reason for ever having set up 
a crypt analytical unit at Corregidor. and at other times in certain 
places in China, was to keep the commander in chief, Asiatic Fleet, 
at that time Admiral Hart, as fully apprised as possible of political, 
military and other developments of liKe nature in his sphere. 

Senator Ferguson. How far was this from the Philippines? You 
didn’t answer my question. 

Captain Kramer. My guess is probably 800 to a thousand miles, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, look at the message in Exhibit 2, the mes- 
sage of September 2A page 12. 

Captain ICramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Where it sets up Pearl Harbor and tells ex- 
actly what areas are to be covered in the future. \_11169^ It 
asks Honolulu to tell what ships are tied up at wharves, buoys, and in 
docks. Are you familiar with that message? 

Captain ICramer. I am, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Can you tell me why you would send a message 
that involved the British and the Japanese a thousand miles from any 
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of our possessions directly to the information of CincPac, which was 
Admiral Kimmel, and yet this message, which set up a plan of Pearl 
Harbor, indicating what they wanted it for was an attack later, you 
didn’t send that out to either the Pacific or to the Asiatic Fleet, and here 
you were sending one that involved a country a thousand miles from 
our possessions. 

Captain EIramer. I would like to invite the Senator’s attention to 
a piece of paper which I believe is an exhibit before this hearing, 
namely, a gist of the traffic disseminated in early October 1941 to all 
recipients in the Navy Department. That gist was prepared by my 
section and was asterisked as being an item, a gist of this message, an 
item of special interest, sir. 

[ 11160 ] Senator Ferguson. I would like 

Captain Kramer. I was not directed, and I do not know whether 
any briefs of this message were ever to be sent to Pearl Harbor. Your 
interpretation, Senator, that this was a bombing map, I do not believe, 
from conversations I had at the time in showing and going over days’ 
traffic with various recipients ; I do not believe it was interpreted by 
any of those persons as being materially different than other messages 
concerning ship movements being reported by the Japanese diplomatic 
service. 

I recollect that this was interpreted. I am uncertain of the precise 
wording of the interpretation. This was considered, and I believe it 
was, approximately, my consideration at the time as being an attempt 
on the part of the Japanese diplomatic seiwice to simplify communi- 
cations. 

That view is substantiated by many factors. 

One is that the Japanese were repeatedly and continually directing 
their diplomatic service to cut down traffic. They were repeatedly 
preparing and sending out abbreviations to be used with codes already 
in existence. Diplomatic codes were frequently asking for additional 
funds for quarterly allotments, and so forth, to cover telegraphic ex- 
penses. Those expenses were usually paid [ 11161 ] and fur- 
nished in part when so requested by Tokyo. Those and other con- 
siderations I think explain probably the handling of this particular 
message, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know that later they used this map, 
this bombing map, in code messages? Say the one on page 14 of 
November 18? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. They used it for all ship movements sub- 
sequently to setting up of this abbreviated system of reporting ships 
in Pearl Harbor. 

Senator Ferguson. You brought up a question about an exhibit 
in this case that indicated that they had given information on this 
message on page 12, the bombing map message. Will you get it for me ? 

I think that is very important. 

Commander Baecher. I might say. Senator, that that was exhibited 
to a witness in the early stages of these hearings but was not introduced 
as an exliibit. I have a copy here on which I would like to write a short 
note to counsel, and hand it to him. 

Senator Ferguson. Then it is not in evidence here, that this was 
ever briefed and sent out? 

Commander Baecher. That is correct. 
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Senator Ferguson, And the witness is wrong, and the record in 
that respect should be corrected. 

Commander Baecher. At one time this document was 
shown to another witness. I think Admiral Wilkinson. This witness 
saw it also and he assumed it had gone into evidence, and I think not 
improperly because it was passed armmd. 

Senator Ferguson. But it is not in evidence now, so there is no evi- 
dence befoi-e us that the contents of this bombing plot map had ever 
been sent out ; is that right ? 

Commander Beacher. That is right. Here is a copy of it. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, Captain, will you turn to page 15, the 
message which was translated on the 5th of December : 

Please report on the following areas as to vessels anchored therein : — 

You notice they want to know what ships are in the harbor. Not 
what ones are going out and coming in. 

Please report on the following areas as to vessels anchored therein : Area 
“N” Pearl Harbor; Manila Bay, and the areas adjacent thereto. Make your 
investigation with great secrecy. 

Then the next message : 

Please investigate comprehensively the fleet • • ♦ [lllSS^ bases 

In the neighborhood of the Hawaiian Military Reservation. 

Next, translated on the 5th : 

We have been receiving reports from you on ship movements, but in future 
will you also report even when there are no movements. 

Wasn’t that a very significant message, that the Japanese were 
trying to ascertain wliat was in the harbor and where they were lo- 
cated ; whether there were any movements or not? 

Didn’t your Department or section evaluate those to mean that they 
were trying to ascertain what was in the harbor and therefore when 
you received this 1 o’clock delivery message and as you say you 
charted the globe time on it, wasn’t it significant that it was 7 : 30 
in the morning at Pearl Harbor ? 

[ 1116 ^^ Captain ICramer. I have two comments to make on 
your statement. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. That is not a statement. It is a question. 

Captain Kramer. The little message which you read, I believe that 
the original Japanese version in ungarbled form if it were available 
would read : “Please investigate comprehensively” is . probably “the 
fleet air bases.” 

In other words, that blank refers to or represents a garbled code 
group and was left blank by the Army translator. It undoubtedly 
refers to air or other types of bases than fleet bases in the neighbor- 
hood of the Hawaiian military reservation. On your other point. 
Senator 

Senator Ferguson. Just a moment. 

Captain Kramer. On your point. Senator, regarding evaluation, 
that was never at any time a function of my section, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, if they were to investigate compre- 
hensively the fleet air bases didn’t it even make the message more im- 
portant that they were concerned not alone with the fleet, where it 
was moving, but they were concerned with the protection of the fleet 
in the harbor? 
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Captain Kramer. Not in the slightest, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Not in the slightest ^ 

[ 11165 ^ Captain Kramer. No, sir. I would like to tell you why 
I make that reply. 

Senator Ferguson. I wish you would. 

Captiiin £ 1 ra 31 er. Back in 1940, during the course of negotiations 
with the Dutch in Java the Japanese shoeliorn, if I may use that term, 
was the delegation conducting those negotiations and ambassador or 
special envoy, as I recall it, was named Yoshizawa. 

Negotiations were conducted for a 6- or 8-month period. During 
the period of those negotiations the Japanese conducted rather rigor- 
ous reconnaissance of all military establishments, not only, in Java but 
in other islands of the Dutch East Indies. 

I mentioned that in some detail, but the same thing applies to mili- 
tary establishments, air bases, fleet facilities, in Panama and in mrt 
of the Western Hemisphere under United State jurisdiction. The 
Japanese diplomatic service, as well as their military and naval at- 
tacnes abroad, were very conscientious people and reported in meticu- 
lous detail all facts that they could learn of. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, how do you account for the fact that these 
ship movements, these locations were being called for in the latter part 
of November as things were getting more critical between the two 
countries? You told us about a [ 11166 ^ long-range program. 

Captain EIramer. Senator, it would have been a most weird phe- 
nomenon for the Japanese military to not have paid close attention not 
only during this week but during previous periods of crisis during 
1941 and 1940 and earlier to every (fetail they could learn concerning the 
United States Fleet. They reported in similar detail every ship move- 
ment into and out of all ports on the west coast of the United States 
and Panama, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Why were they wanting, though, to get the fleet 
and air bases that you now tell us this message means! 

Captain Kramer. They likewise reported in great detail the air 
bases in the vicinity of Seattle and Bremerton Navy Yard, sir, simi- 
larly on the San Francisco area. 

Senator Ferguson. Show me any such messages in the latter part of 
November or December in relation to San Francisco and Seattle. 

Captain Kramer. I offhand do not know of any such message. Such 
may possibly be elicited by a study of the files. It may well be, how- 
ever, that no further reports in such detail were called for from the 
west coast of the United State because they already knew everything 
th^ wanted to. 

I^nator Ferguson. Will you refer now to page 248 of 
^hibitl? The message is No. 25,850. It is at the top of the page. It 
is the 1 o’clock message. I want to read you from page 167 of top 
secret of the Pearl Harbor board in the Navy. Captain Safford is 
testifying. He says : 

Kramer took the message around, possibly the other message which said, 
“Submit our reply to the U. S, Government at one P. M. on the 7th your time” 
and reached the Chief of Naval Operations around 10 : SO and then next the 
White House, where he again gave a copy to Admiral Beardall for the President 
and finally reached the State Department about 11 o'clock with it. There Is 
another matter — 
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and this is what I want to call your attention to, but I wanted to read 
it in detail so that you would know what he was talking about. 

There Is another matter which I would like to add, that at the time Kramer 
submitted SIS 25,850— 

which is the 1 o’clock message — 

to Secretary Knox he sent a note in with it saying, in efTect, that this means a 
sunrise attack on Pearl Harbor today and possibly a midnight attack on Manila. 

Now, what do you have to say to that ? 

Senator Lucas. Who said it ? 

Senator Ferguson. Safford. Do you want to see the original of 
this record? 

[^11168^ Captain Kramer. No, sir; I do not. Wliat I am look- 
ing for is an item in my reply to Captain Safford’s first letter, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do I understand that you have a memoran- 
dum there that you made of your conversations with Safford, or is 
that the reply ? 

Captain Iuiamer. No, sir. I am merely looking at a copy which 
I retained of my reply to Captain Safford’s first letter. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Captain Ejiamer. I refen Senator, in answer to your last question 
to my reply, item 10-c to Captain Safford, to the expanded version 
of that reply which appears in the memorandum I prepared for Ad- 
miral Halsey, which I will now read. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, is this to be an answer to my question ? 
Captain Ejiamer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Captain Kramer. A specific answer to your question. [Reading :J 

lO-c : On returning about 10 : 20 from Mr. Hull’s ofSce the remainder of No. 
02-10 were arriving, including the one setting the 1300 meeting time and the 
‘Weather Report’. These were delivered to all hands, includ- 

ing Mr. Knox and Mr. Stimson, at Mr. Hull’s office, with my co m ments to Mr. 
Knox on how the hour tied with the son and moves in progress elsewhere. 

All I can say. Senator, concerning Captain Safford’s testimony is 
that he apparently got all his information for that reply from his 
interoretation of the wording of this reply I just read, or the ab- 
breviated version of it, rather. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, will you just read that again? 

Captain Kramer. The last part is the pertinent part. I will read 
that again, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Just read that again. 

Captain Kramer (reading) : 

These — 

referring to the messages — 


were delivered to all hands, including Mr. Knox and Mr. Stimson, at Mr. Hull's 
office with my comments to Mr. Knox on how the hour tied with the sun and 
movements in progress elsewhere. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now, with your comments to Mr. 
Knox, that is what you are reading there? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, how did you make those comments to 
Mr. Knox? 


Captain Kram^. Via his personal aide, a foreign service officer. 
I would like to point out. Senator, that 
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[ 11170 ^ Senator Ferguson. Nothing in writing? 

Captain Kramer. Nothing whatsoever in writing, no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. But you told him this? 

Captain Kramer. The word got to him via his foreign service 
officer, who when I was speaking to him was about 10 or 15 feet 
away, just outside the closed door of the room, Mr. Hull’s office, where 
the three Secretaries were conferring. 

Senator Ferguson, Who was Mr. Knox’s foreign service officer? 

Captain Kramer. There were four. Senator, who were indoctrinated 
and rotated 

Mr. Richardson. Who was the one that you gave the message to? 

Senator Ferguson. Who was the one that you gave the message to ? 

Captain Kramer. I do not know which one of the four it was. I 
believe two of these were present that morning. As to their names, 
I recollect three names of the four. Gray, Stone, and Brown, because 
they associated with each other. 

Senator Ferguson. You expected that service officer to tell Mr. 
Knox everything? You would expect that service officer to tell Mr. 
Knox everything that you said to him ? 

Captain Kramer. That is what my intention was, yes, sir. 

{ 11171 ] Senator Ferguson. And everything tnat you said to 
the foreign service officer for Mr. Knox, that there was something 
about the men being at breakfast or at mess who were at Pearl Harbor 
at that time, he would convey that to Mr. Knox then ? 

Captain Kramer. Not all those details, no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, wait a minute. 

Captain Kramer. I have previously specifically covered that point. 
Senator, by stating that the reference to Pearl Harbor was purely a 
passing reference for the benefit of non-naval personnel, namely, 
these forei^ service officers and the Army officer present. 

Senator Ferguson. But you just told me in your last answer that 
you expected this foreign service officer to convey to Mr. Knox every 
word tnat you said. 

Captain Kramer. I did not expect him to convey every word but the 
essential points of my explanation to him, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you tell him not to convey to Mr. Knox 
the idea that it was sunrise and these men would be off duty at 7 : 30 
in the morning ? 

Captain Kramer. Of course not, sir. My only reason for the expla- 
nation was to have the gist or summary of my explanation to convey 
to Mr. Knox. 

Senator Ferguson, Did ^ou tell him to only convey the { 11172 ] 
summary of your explanation ? 

Captain K^mer. I did not tell him which words to specifically con- 
vey; no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, didn’t you anticipate that he would convey 
the entire message to Mr, Ejiox ? 

Captain Kramer. The essential points of it ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Why not all of it and let Mr. Knox be the judge 
as to what was essential or not essential? 

Captain Kramer. In the first place. Senator, I indicated that I was 
not an evaluator of this material. I felt, however, that the essential 
points which I covered in that conversation should be pointed out to 
the foreign service officer, who in the same manner that I did for the 
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Navy Department hi^h officials handled those documents in the State 
D^artment, passinp; it to the people who were permitted to see it. 

Senator Ferguson. Captain Kramer, on many occasions Secretary 
Knox had asked for your opinion because you were familiar with the 
messages, isn't that true? 

Captain Kramer. Rarely my opinion, sir. My comments in the 
presence of Secretary Knox almost solely and entirely concerned an 
explanation on my part, often volunteered, occasionally asked for, 
regarding particular names appearing in the text, regarding refer- 
ences appearing therein and background concerning obscure points 
in the traffic. 

[ 11173 ^ Senator Ferguson. Now, as I understand it you did 
have this conversation with this foreign service officer and it was your 
intention for him to convey it to Mr. Knox ? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, I am going to ask you this question, I am 
going to read this again : 

That at the time Kramer submitted SIS 25,850 to Secretary Knox he sent a note 
in with it saying, in effect — 

now, that note, as you say, would be a message through the foreign 
service officer? 

Captain Kramer. That word “note” is apparently Captain Safford’s 
own construction of my sentence. 

Senator Ferguson. So instead of it being in writing you sent it in 
verbally? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson ( reading) : 

In effect that — 
this is “in effect” — 

that this means a sunrise attack on Pearl Harbor today and possibly a midnight 
attack on Manila. 

Now, do I understand that you swear now that that is not a fact, 
that last one ? 

Captain Kramer. I swear to it. Senator, and have always sworn 
that 1 never intended in the least to imply that those remarks I made 
indicated an attack on Pearl Harbor or, in { 11174 ^ fact, any 
overt intention on the part of the Japanese directed toward the United 
States. 

Senator Ferguson. I am not asking you what you intended. I am 
asking you whether that is a fair substance of what you said to the for- 
eign-service officer? 

Captain Kramer. It is not. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Then General Russell asked this 
question of Safford : 

How do you know that? 

Reading from this transcript. 

Captain Saitubd. Kramer told me. 

General Rus.sell. When did he tell you? 

Captain Saffobd. Kramer told me that .lust before be left W'ashlngton to go 
to Honolulu for duty. He had not dared 

General Frank. Which was when? 
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Captain Sait«»d. I^Tiich was the spring of 1943 — he had not daretl to let any- 
body know that at that time. 

General Russell. Are there any further matters about these messages now- 
before we go to December the 7th and the other messages? 

Indicating that they had covered that subject. So you see that 
Safford again has testified that in 1943 that is \^11175\ what 
you told him. 

Captain ICrameb. That is not what I told him at any time, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. But you told here when Mr. Richardson exam- 
ined you what you told this foreign-service ofiicer. Your answer to 
Mr. Richardson was the substance of what you told the foreign-service 
officer to convey to Mr. Knox, is that correct ? 

Captain Kr.4mer. I was referring specifically in my last reply to the 
word “dared.” I don’t know where Captain Safford got that part 
of it. 

Mr. Richardson. He is talking about what you told me. 

Captain Kramer. I did convey to Captain Safford, I believe — I do 
not recall specifically, but to many of my contacts, probably 8 or 10 or 
a dozen in the Navy Department, chiefly subordinates, the substance of 
what I told Secretary Hull’s foreign-service officer; yes, sir. I also 
mentioned it to McCollum that morning. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you tell them when you testified here in 
repW to Mr. Richardson’s question — did you tell him what you said ? 

Ah'. Richardson. Did you testify here about it to me in answer to 
my questions? 

Captain Kramer. About what question, sir? 

[11176'\ Senator Ferguson. About what you had told the for- 
eign-service officer to tell Mr. Knox. 

Captain Kramer. I did, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Mr. Richardson. That answers his question. 

Senator Ferguson. How many deliveries did you make of messages 
on the 6th ? You made one at 9 at night ? 

Captain Kramer. Two that I recall, sir, it may have been three. 
I could determine that, I believe, by a study of the files similar to the 
one I undertook previously for you, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. I am going to take that up some with you 
later. So you made two or three deliveries on Saturday ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What was the name of the secretary to Mr. Knox 
that was at the apartment at the Wardman? What was the name of 
that secretary ? You said there was a secretary. 

Captain Kramer. He had been a secretary. 

Mr. Richardson. What was his name ? 

Captain Kramer. I believe it was Mr. Keefe, sir. I am not certain 
of that. 

Mr. Richardson. All right. 

Captain Kramer. In any case he can be identified as at that time 
being, I believe, the manager of the Chicago [11177] Daily 
News. 

The Chairman. John O’Keefe. 

Senator Ferguson. John O’Keefe, the Senator tells me. 
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Now, have you named all of the officers of the Army, the Navy, or 
the Marines that you have talked your testimony over with in relation 
to Pearl Harbor since the time that you testified l^fore the Navy board! 

Captain Kramer. As to details, yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, are there any other officers that you have 
discussed it with not as to detail ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir; there are. 

Senator Ferguson. And will you name them ? 

Captain Kramer. Colonel Lowell, Commander Bennick, Com- 
mander Benedict, Commander Hudson. In any case officers attached 
to the fleet radio unit at Pearl Harbor who wei*e long-standing friends 
of mine and working in this kind of work. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever discuss it with Bratton? 

Captain Kramer. Not that I have any recollection of, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You have had no conversations whatever with 
Bratton about the testimony or about the Pearl Harbor matter? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Since the Navy board ? 

[ 11178 ^ Captain Kramer. Either before or after the Navy 
board, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you discuss it with Baecher? 

Captain Kramer. There was some discussion concerning the avail- 
ability of records to which I for the first time had access in December 
last year and chiefly my discussion with Baecher was concerning ap- 
pointments with counsel for this committee and Mr. Baecher. Detam 
concerning the content of my prior testimony or of testimony I would 
give I did not discuss with Mr. Baecher. 

Senator Ferguson. And he asked you nothing about any of the 
IKiints that you have covered ? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Can you tell me just what the occasion was that 
you took these letters to him and the Halsey memorandum ? Had he 
asked you or did you just volunteer that? 

Captain KmvMER. I volunteered that, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. There wasn’t any request? 

Captain ICramer. No, sir; it was not. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, you were greatly worried, were you not, 
sometime in September and October, you were worried ? 

Captain Kramer. Of what year, sir ? 

Senator Ferguson. This last year, 1946. 

Captain Kramer. About what, sir? 

[ 11179 ^ Senator Ferguson. Well, I am just asking you whether 
you were worried ? 

Captain Kramer. Not that I have any recollection of, no, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Unless it is about Pearl Harbor I think it is an 
improper question to ask him. 

Senator P^guson. This is in relation to Pearl Harbor or I would 
not have asked him. 

Senator Lucas. You said “about anything.” 

Captain Kramer. I had some concern about my health. I don’t 
think I recall any wor^, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. There was nothing worrying you at that time 
that you went to the hospital ? 
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Captain Kramks. No, sir ; there was not. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know that a letter had been written 
to your wife requesting her to come up on account of you worrying 
about something? 

Captain Kramer. With respect to my health, yes, sir. 

Senator I’erouson. Well, no, worrying about Pearl Harbor — or 
not Pearl Harbor but having something on your mind that you were 
greatly concerned with ? 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman, I think this is a highly improper 
question to ask this witness. 

Senator Ferguson. It only relates to Pearl Harbor. 

Captain Kbamkr , I am willing to answer that question. 

Senator Lucas. Well, I know, but there is a limit to everything. 
The Senator from Michigan now is asking this question about whether 
the witness was worrying about anything. 

Senator Ferguson. No, about Pearl Harbor. 

Senator Lucas. But you don’t go back to Pearl Harbor. If you 
confine it to Pearl Harbor, all right. 

Captain Kramer. I would Ime, Senator Lucas, to answer that 
question. 

The Chairman. The Chair thinks the witness is willing to answer 
that question and probably can do so satisfactorily. 

Captain Kramer. At no time while I was in the Naval 
Hospital at Bethesda, either for the check-up during August or for 
my subsequent stay in the hospital in September or October, did I 
have any worries or concern about what I knew about Pearl Harbor, 
or any discussions with anyone about either my prior testimony, or 
what I knew about Pearl Harbor. 

I did have a brief discussion, which I have previously indicated in 
my testimony, with a classmate of mine, namely, Commander Powell, 
to the effect — and this bears particularly on your question, sir — that I 
might be called as a witness before the contemplated congressional 
hearing. 

Senator Ferguson. That is what I am talking about. Pearl Harbor. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. I am not talking about anything else. 

Captain E[ramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Now you had some concern as to whether or not you would be called 
as a witaess? 

Captain Kramer. No concern whatsoever sir. It was simply a con- 
versation in which Halsey mentioned, I believe, as I now recollect it, 
something to the effect that I was working on things connected with 
Pearl Harbor in Washington [ 11182 ^ at that time. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you appreciate at that time that your testi- 
mony, that is, your so-called affidavit which you -say now you did not 
swear to, but you considered it as such, that if you died, it was to be 
taken as your evidence in any case in which it might arise, and what 
you said at the Pearl Harbor board, that there may b»e a conflict in 
those two statements ? 

Captain Kramer. I was unaware of any such conflict, sir. 

79716 — 46— pt. 9 18 
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Senator Ferguson. And therefore, there was no concern over the 
fact that you had a memorandum, and you had also testified in rela- 
tion to the matter before the Pearl Harbor board ? 

Captain Kramer. That is precisely correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You had also testified before the Hewitt com- 
mittee. Now, was there any concern over the fact that there may be 
a conflict between your testimony, that is, your memorandum and your 
testimony before the Pearl Harbor board, and your testimony before 
the Hewitt committee ? 

Captain Krames. None whatsoever, sir. I at no time had concern 
about the few facts with which I was familiar concerning Pearl Har- 
bor. 

Senator Ferguson. And, as I understand it, as far as you were 
concerned, there were no conflicts between those \_ 11183 '\ three t 

Captain Kramttr- That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you concerned over your testimony before 
this board, that it might conflict with one or more of the testimonias 
that you had given ? 

Captain Kramer. None whatsoever, sir. In fact, it was not until 
I began studying these documents in December last, that I was aware 
of such conflicts. 

Senator Ferguson. When did you discover that there were some 
conflicts ? 

Captain Kramer. I learned of certain minor discrepancies, such as 
the fact that I had previously testified that Commander Wellborn was 
in Admiral Stark’s office on Sunday morning, but it appeared to be 
not true, inasmuch as Commander Wellborn was not in the Navy De- 
partment on Sunday, or at least Sunday morning at all, during the 
luncheon engagement which I previously testified to at Admiral Stark’s 
home in talking with Captain McCollum. 

Senator Ferguson. I do not want any more detail on that, because 
you have already covered that; isn’t that true? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, will you present here to the committee 
the papers and the documents that you say you [ 1118 ^^ have 
examined, and which have caused you to make some alteration or 
some change from your previous testimony, or statements ? 

Captain Kramer. I can refer in that resect, sir, only to the Navy 
narrative, all of which I have not read, and part of my testimony as 
set forth in the transcript of the Naval Court of Inquiiy. Nothing 
else whatsoever, aside from the JD files, which I studied a few days 
ago, which I saw a week ago Saturday. 

Senator Ferguson. That brings us to the JD files, and I would like 
to get them now. 

Mr. Richardson. Where are they? 

Senator Ferguson. Is he in the phone booth again ? 

Commander Baecher. Which ones. Captain Kramer? 

Senator Ferguson. 7001, and the ones he refreshed his memory 
from. I want to see what he used to refresh his memory. 

Commander Baecher. The JD files go back a long way. Senator. 
They are a vast volume. 

Senator Ferguson. I want to see the files that this witness examined, 
from which he has made certain alterations. 
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Captain Kramer. The 7000 file. 

Senator Ferguson. Are they here? 

Commander Baecher. I will go to the phone booth, sir. 

[ 11186 '\ Captain Kramer. Probably from 6500 on. 

TTie Chairman. Maybe the files are in the booth. 

Senator Ferguson. I notice in this testimony I read here this morn- 
ing that Safford says you told him that on Sunday morning you de- 
livered these copies to Admiral Beardall for the President. 

Does that refresh your memory that he was in charge of the White 
House map room? 

Captain Kramer. It does not, sir. 

Any implications of that kind may have been gained from the fact 
that I indicated it had gone to Admiral Beardall’s situation room for 
the President in the White House. 

Senator Ferguson. Have you got Exhibit 142 before you ? 

Captain Kramer. The materim relating to the winds code, sir? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, it is relating to the winds code. Just a few 
questions on the winds code. 

What did you hand counsel? 

Captain Kramer. A brief on that .study I showed you a couple of 
days ago, sir. It is rather not a brief, but a smooth form of it. 

Senator Ferguson. Look at this page, at the 7,023. Will you refer 
to the 7,024, 7,025, the date of message 2d October 

1941, date of translation 12/4/41. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you have that page with those messages on? 

Captain Kramer. I have, sir. 

^nator Ferguson. How do you account for the long delay in the 
translations ? Were they purple ? 

Captain Kramer. They were not, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That would account for them not being trans- 
lated? 

Captain Kramer. The 7,023, 7,024, and 7,025 that you just read 
were all in the system known as JIG 19, which required delay in the 
recovery of keys. 

Senator Ferguson. And that is what accounted for the delay ? 

Captain Kr\mer. Yes, sir ; many keys, in fact, we never recovered. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Let me have Exhibit 2 again. 

Those messages I show you, do you have the ones from 12 on ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What were they in ? 

Captain Kramer. It is not apparent from Exhibit 2, [ 11187 ] 

what system they were in, sir. That could be determined by further 
study of this JD file, however. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, would you not say that the delay in those 
was due to the fact that you did not have the keys? 

Captain Kramer. I cannot tell without knowing the system, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. But you can specifically state that on 7,023, 
7,024, 7,026, and so forth, that is true ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir; because I have on my copy of exhibit 
142 a brief notation of the system. I do not know from Exhibit 2 
which JD file number these Army translactions were, except the last one 
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Senator Ferguson. Does anj^one from the Army here have the data 
that they were to get me on 900 and 901, the time of the translation 
and the other things from the work sheet ? 

Colonel Buncombe. Mr. Richardson gave you a memorandum on 
that. 

Senator Ferguson. This only covers 900. I will read this into the 
record : 

11 February 1946. 

Memorandum for Mr. Richardson : 

Examination of the Signal Intelligence files discloses that Tokyo to Wash- 
ington message #900, dated 6 December, 1941, [11188] was intercepted by 

Army station No. 7 (Fort Hunt, Virginia) at 1212 GMT — 

This is Greenwich mean time, is it? 

Captain Kramer. Greenwich mean time. 

Senator Ferguson (continuing) : 

on 6 December (7: 12 a. m. Washington time). The message was delivered to 
SIS by courier and was decoded by SIS at 11 : 07 — 

And they have then got “m” and at the bottom they have got a star 
and they s^ : “Time stamp indistinct — not clear whether m.’ or 
‘ p. m.’ ” [Continuing :] 

6 December. 

So it would be either 11 : 07 in the morning, or 11 : 07 in the evening. 

The following summary of the message was written on the decode sheet, “Dome! 
chief praises Eato for good reportage”. The message was not further dis- 
seminated. 

Now, that came in immediately. Well, it came in with, as I am 
informed, with 901, at least it has a number before 901, so it would be 
very significant as to whether or not that was translated in the morn- 
ing or in the evening, and if it was translated at the same time that 
901 was translated — 901 bears the date of translation on December 6. 

Now, I come back to the point : How does it come about that this 
very, very important pilot message, which [ 11189 '\ is trans- 
lated on the 6th, was not delivered on the 6th, or early on the morning 
of the 7th, with the first delivery? 

Captain Kramer. I cannot account. Senator, for the handling of 
the message by the Army. From the study I made for you a few days 
ago, my best knowledge and present conviction is that my section m 
the Navy Department did not receive it until approximately 10:25 
or 10:30 Sunday morning, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And when I get the file we are going to go 
over it so you can tell me what is in the file to refresh your memory. 
So that you have changed your testimony, as I understand it, that you 
delivered it on the night of the 6th, your first testimony? 

Captain Kramer. I don’t believe I have changed that testimony 
materially, sir, inasmuch as any testimony on this point previously, 
including in this hearing, in any such testimony I have indicated my 
doubt of when that thing was delivered. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you have any doubt now? 

Captain Kramer. Not after a study of this file ; no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. That is why I want the file here. 
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[ 11190 ^ I am reading from page 17 of the Clarke report, Brat- 
ton’s testimony : 

When we received the Japanese message concerning the code to be used in 
weather broadcasts, I discussed the matter with my opposite number in the 
Navy, Commander McCollum, and his assistant, Lieutenant Commander Kramer. 
They informed me that the matter was with their man in Hawaii, that he had 
all the information that we had and the same intercepts. They stated that he 
could explain in detail to the Commanding General, or his G-2 the significance 
of the code, and suggested that our G-*2 in Hawaii get in touch with Commander 
Rochefort Immediately as a means of saving time. In other words, we could 
get the desired information to the Commanding General in Hawaii or his Q-2, 
much faster and in much greater detail and with far greater security than by 
means of a long involved explanatory message that we would have been forced 
to send through the Army communications system. 

Do you remember that conversation with Bratton ? 

Captain Kramer. I have no recollection of that conversation, nor 
do I have any recollection of such a message being sent. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you see General Marshall on the 6th or 
the 7th? 

[ 11191 '] Captain Kramxr. I did not, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Not to deliver to him anything, but just see 
him? 

Captain EZramer. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You know you did not .see him? 

Captain Kjiamer. I know that, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, I will come to one message, and I will try 
to be short on it. 

If you just try to keep to answers as short as you can, we will get 
through sooner. 

Captain Kramer. I will try. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever know that the Army had set up a 
similar system to yours, not using cards, but using sheets of paper ? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir; this is my first knowledge of that, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You did not know that that was set up the same 
way in the Army ? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir, not in the least. 

Senator Ferguson. But you did know that the system being used 
in the Navy was by means of these cards, and telephone conversations? 

Captain EIramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Had you ever on any other occasion [ 11192 ] 
set up a system whereby you were to deliver messages by means of a 
card system like this, and telephone conversations? 

Captain Kramer. That was the first and only instance of which I 
am aware, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, was Admiral Noyes able to translate Jap- 
anese? 

Captain Kramer No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. When did you first hear that the winds message 
that you saw on the 5th — ^you place it as the 5th? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. The winds execute message, when did you first 
hear that that was phoney ? 

Captain Kramer. I never heard that, sir. 1 reached that conclu- 
sion myself, commencing sometime in early December of last year. 
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after I commenced a study of these documents, including those inter- 
rogations conducted in Japan last fall. 

Senator Ferguson. Now wait. Do I understand that you have 
drawn this conclusion that it was a phoney from the Japanese mes- 
sages, that they never sent it out ? 

Captain Kramer. I have, sir. I thought I had clearly indicated 
that in previous testimony. 

[ 11193 ^ Senator Ferguson. In the same message that the Jap- 
anese claim they never saw the winds execute message, they deny ever 
having set up the means of sending it out, and do you now claim 

Captain Kramer (interposing). I am unfamiliar with that, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you show me what you draw that conclu- 
sion from? 

Captain Kramer. I believe it is in interrogation No. 11, or it may 
be No. 10, conducted by part of General MacArthur’s staff. 

Senator Ferguson. I wish you would get me that file, because they 
deny having sent either 2353 or 2354. 

Mr. Richardson. What difference do&s it make? He said he read 
it and based his conclusion on it. You have a right to bring that in, of 
course, but it does not do any good to call his attention to that question, 
except to have it go into the record. 

I agree they say they never did send it. 

Senator Ferguson. You now say you did not see the Japanese deny 
sending out the original two code messages, that they would set it up 
in that manner ? 

Captain Kramer. That did not impress me at the time, if it is in- 
cluded in that interrogation, sir, because I [iiiP.4] know that 
th^ did. 

iSenator Ferguson. And therefore when the Japanese sajr they did 
not send out the execute message, you came to the conclusion that it 
was phoney ? The one that you saw ? 

Captain Kramer. It was not solely on that, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, what else was it based on ? 

Captain Kramer. On many other aspects of this so-called winds 
system, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What aspects, solely on this question that this 
was a phoney that you saw on the teletjqie? 

Captain Kramer. I have clearly indicated, I think. Senator, that I 
was thoroughly convinced at the tune I saw that teletype that it was an 
authentic win^ message. 

Senator Ferguson. I do not think there is any doubt but what that 
is your testimony. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You thought it was authentic ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And up until vou saw the Japanese messages 
from Japan to MacArthur, you felt all the time that it was authentic, 
and then you came to the conclusion that it was a phoney? 

Captain Kramer. That was very likely it, sir. I do not know still 
whether it was or not. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Now, we have diluted it so it very likely was, and you do not know 
whether it was or was not. 
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Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now have you any other evidence that weakened 
it, and brought you down to the conclusion that it may have been a 
phoney ? I would like to see it, if you have any other evidence. 

Captain Kramer. No other specific evidence that I can recall now, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Captain Kramer. It was just a general conclusion I came to. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether or not there were any 
other winds execute messages, other than the one you saw, that ever 
came in on the teletym ? 

Captain KRAafER. Yes, sir; there were a number, which proved to 
be false alarms in each case. 

Senator Ferguson. And on those occasions, you demonstrated they 
were fal^ alarms? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. But no undertaking was ever made to determine 
that the one you saw was not a legitimate execute message ? 

[ 11196 '] Captain Kramer. My understanding was that such a 
study was undertaken. 

I should like to be more specific on that Senator, in case it does not 
appear clear to you. 

Senator Ferguson. I do not want hearsay at this particular time. 

Captain Kramer. No, sir; I am talking from first-hand knowledge 
now, sir. 

There were as many as three or four hundred weather reports re- 
ceived during that 10-d^ period. 

[ 11197 ] Senator Ferguson. I am only talking about the tele- 
typed weather reports. 

Captain Kramer. That is what I am talking about, sir. 

Seantor Ferguson. Let us keep to that. 

Captain Kramer. Over and above that there were the FCC voice 
broadcasts. 

Senator Ferguson. I am not talking about that, only about the 
teletype. 

Captain Kramer. I will leave that out. Those which I examined, 
which consisted of two or three during night hours and probably a 
half-dozen during daylight hours, on each occasion I saw the full sheet 
of teletype, including the whole of the Japanese news broadcasts, and 
examined the weather report contained therein as to the character- 
istics called for by the Japanese weather code system. The piece of 
teletype I saw on December 5 was a short piece of teletype. All these 
other weather reports I have referred to, several hundred in number, 
were examined by the GY watch officer and determination made as to 
authenticity. 

In this particular case I was shown a piece of teletype paper torn 
off of the long strip, and my presumption was that the GY watch 
officer had made the determination I have just outlined. I remember 
his showing it to me and accompanying him, and my only check was 
as to the wording. 

^ 1198 ] Senator Ferguson. You have gone over that before. 

Captain Ejumer. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Ferguson. Now what I want to know is whether or not 
in the Department, prior to the attack, there had been any survey, 
which you have personal knowledge of , that the winds execute message 
that you saw was a false one ? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir, not that I am aware of, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That is all I want to get at. 

You have handed me this sheet. As soon as I can get the original 
file 7001 and the others I want you to point out on the files themselves 
what there is that caused you to want to make certain statements in 
relation to a change in your testimony. 

Now can I ask Conmiander Baecher whether we will have this ? 

Commander Baecher. That will be here at 1 : 30. 

Captain Kramer. I have a photostat of that sheet, if you would like 
to see it, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Is this an original ? 

Captain Kramer. I prepared that. 

Senator Ferguson. I want the whole file, I want to go through it 
with you. I have no other questions at the present time, except this 
last final one 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, may I make a correction ? 

[ 11199 ^ The Chairman. Just a minute. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know of any other statements now, or 
any other information that you feel in any way will help or aid this 
committee in ascertaining the facts in relation to the Pearl Harbor 
catastrophe? 

Captain Kramer. I have not. Senator. Those papers which have 
been introduced in the last few days are the only thing, in my best 
knowledge and belief, that might, by any construction,^ considered 
as bearing on this issue. 

Senator Ferguson. And there are no other papers or memoranda 
written by you, up until the time you took the witness stand, that are 
outstanding at the present time ? 

Captain Kramer. That is precisely correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. So we are not quibbling on that word “memo- 
randum,” or anything else? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir; there are not. 

Senator Ferguson. And as soon as I can get that file I will close. 

Mr. Murphy. May I make one correction in the record ? 

The Chairman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. On page 10927 there is reference on two occasions to 
a letter. The letter I was referring to was the letter written by Ad- 
miral Kimmel. The record shows Admiral Wilkinson. I ask that 
“Wilkinson” be changed to [ 11200 ^ “Kimmel” on page 10927. 

The Chairman, \tery well. It is now 12 : 30, and we will recess 
to 1:30. 

(Whereupon, at 12 : 30 p. m., the committee recessed until 1 : 30 p. m. 
of the same day.) 
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[1120l'\ AFTERNOON SESSION — 1 : 30 P. M. 

The Vice Chairman. The committee will please be in order. 

TESTIMONT OF CAPT. ALWIN 0. ERAM££, UNITES STATES 

NAVY (Besnmed) 

Senator Ferguson. Captain Kramer, I spoke to you this morning 
about the message of the 24th of September 1941 and we left it hang 
in the balance because you said it had been pointed out in some way 
where the gist of it was determined and then I left it because I did 
not know what you were referring to, I had not seen what you were 
referring to. 

Now, at the noon hour I have received three pages and one is a copy 
of page 12 in Exhibit 2, if I might come near there and refer to this 
exhibit and we will straight this matter out. 

Now, page 12 is the so-called bomb plot of Pearl Harbor. 

The Vice Chairman. Is that page 12 of Exhibit 2 ^ 

Senator Ferguson. Of Exhibit 2. 

Now, I show you what is a photostatic copy of that message with the 
exception of “Original copy” in longhand writing at the top. Is that 
correct ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And the word “Secret” w'as in black and then 
there is “T^ Secret-Ultra” in red. Is that cor- [11202^ rect? 

Captain Kramer. Sir, at the time that message w^as disseminated 
the only thing that appeared was the “Secret” at the top and I believe 
at the bottom. The “Top Secret-Ultra” was not on it. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know when the words “Top Secret- 
Ultra” was put on top ? 

Captain I^amer. That has presumably been done at some time sub- 
sequent to Pearl Harbor, sir, by a new custodian of the files. 

^nator Ferguson. “Top Secret-Ultra.” What is the “Ultra”? Is 
that the purple code ? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir; that was a code developed in 1942, 1 be- 
lieve, applying to this cryptanalytical work. 

Senator Ferguson. Now’, at the bottom is a stamp and it has “1012-1, 
^OP-G, MIG, BE, B” what is that ? 

Captain Kramer. Pound sign, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Pound sign. “AF, XY, MONO.” Is that cor- 
rect? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What is that stamp on the bottom of that mes- 
sage ? 

Captain Kramer. That was a stamp we commenced using in the fall 
of 1941 to indicate interesting and important [11203'\ mes- 
sages. It was stamped on by the yeoman at the same time when he 
was applying the JD file number to it, but was not always done ; there 
were some daj’S we skipped it for lack of time. When it was on there 
and again if I had time to do so, I would circle those symbols to in- 
sure that items of interest to the people or organs represented by those 
symbols were apprised. 
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Senator Ferquson. All right. Now on the original page 12 of Ex- 
hibit 2 that stamp does not appear? • 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. This photostatic copy is a photostatic copy of 
what now appears in the NaA^y Department as far as page 12 or Ex- 
hibit 2 is concerned ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. That was only used by Navy. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Now, did you circle anything on any of 
those numbers indicating that they should be of special interest to 
them? 

Captain Kramer. There is nothing circled on this piece of paper; 
no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, the next page that was in this exhibit is 
“Top Secret-Ultra” both in black print and red stamp. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. “GZ routing system.” That would in- 
dicate the people that got this message that was attached 
to it, this Exhibit 12? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir; not at all, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What is this? 

Captain Kramer. That is simply an explanation, I believe, very 
recently drawn up of what those symbols mean, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Then “1” means special interest to 
“DNI”, is that right? 

Captain Kramer. That is an incorrect interpretation of that ex- 
planation. 

Senator Ferguson. No, I am wrong. “1” is the Secretary of the 
Navy? 

Captain Kramer. Secretary of the Navy ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That is correct, is it? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And “10” was CNO? 

Captain Kramer. Admiral Stark; vm, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And “12” was War Plans? 

Captain Kramer. Admiral Turner; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. “2X” was what ? 

Captain EZramer. I have forgotten what that symbol was used for. 

Senator Ferguson. But it say, “Not used.” 

Captain Kramer. Well, apparently we actually used it, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. “P” for the 

Captain Kramer. President. 

Senator Ferguson. For the White House? 

Captain Kramer. For the White House. 

Senator Ferguson. “S” for State ; “G” for Captain SaflFord ; “Mis.” 
for miscellaneous, is that right? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. “B” — “BE-not used.” “B-OP-16-BZ,” I 
think. What is that ? 

Captain Kramer. That is Wilkinson-Intelligence. That would be 
in the Nav^ 

Senator Ferguson. Poimd sign ? 

Captain Kramer. Pound sign — ^London. 
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Senator Ferottson. British, London? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. “AF CINCAF, Asiatic Fleet. X-20-G1” 

Captain Krajcer. QX. 

Senator Ferguson. “GX.” “Y” is “2a-GY”? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. *‘M0N0” is for files? 

Captain Ejramer. That means a monograph file, separate from the 
numerical file. 

I^nator Ferguson. Nowj I notice you had on the stamp an “AF” 
which was CINCAF, Asiatic Fle^ is that right? 

^ 1206 \ Captain Kramer. Y^es, sir: that is true. 

Senator Ferguson. That was Admiral Hart? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Why didn’t you have Admiral Kimmel’s symbol 
on that? 

Captain Kramer. Senator, everything that went to CINCAF, 
Asiatic Fleet, also went either as an action addressee or information 
addressee to Admiral Kimmel. 

Senator Ferguson. Who made up this designation of this so-called 
code at the bottom ? We might call it a code. 

Captain Kramer. I believe the present custodian of the JD file. 
Commander Boone, quite recently. 

Senator Ferguson. But you Imew all the time what these letters 
stood for? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did you ever personally use “AF” to send 
messages to CINCAF? 

Captain Kramer. Not that I recall, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. But you did not have any designation for 
CINCPAC, which was Kimmel? 

Captain Kramer. He was included in that “AF”. 

Senator Ferguson. Now I show you the third page and it is October 
the 10th 1941. WiU you interpret it? 

Captain Kramer. One asterisk means interesting messages. 

A double asterisk means especially important or urgent 

messages. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, number 

Captain Kramer. No. 236-41 meant the two hundred thirty-sixth 
gist of that kind made up during 1941. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now, what did you list this on page 
12 of Exhibit 2 under? 

Captain Kramer. Under JD file. No. 5696. 

Senator Ferguson. And what is on this paper in relation to that 
message? 

Captain Kramer. “Tokyo to Honolulu, 24 September.” That be- 
ing tne ori^nator’s date, originator’s message No. 83 meaning, aster- 
idcs, as an interesting message. 

Senator Ferguson. Just one of them? Just one? 

Captain Kramer. One ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Meaning “interesting message” ? 

Captain Kramer. That is right, sir. 
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Senator Ferguson. And what was there on that? Read what is 
on there? 

Captain Kramer. The gist of this message is : 

Tokyo directs special reports on ships in Pearl Harbor which is divided into 
five areas for the purpose of showing exact locations. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, this particular paper that I have 
\11W8'\ in my hand and have shown you with this written on it: 

Tokyo directs special reports on ships with Pearl Harbor 

Captain Kramer. “In Pearl Harbor” I presume it should have been. 

Senator Ferguson. It says “with.” 

Captain Kramer. Yes; “with Pearl Harbor,” but it should have 
been “in Pearl Harbor,” I presume. 

Senator Ferguson, (reading) : 

Which is divided into five areas for the purpose of sliowing exact locations. 

That particular sheet of paper was delivered to the recipients who 
received Exhibit 2, page 12? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator FERGUst)N. So that when they had Exhibit 2, page 12, show- 
ing this bomb plat as we have referred to it here, they had a signal 
or a flag showing them that it was an important, as you say, inter- 
esting message ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, will you tell me from your records who 
received that sheet with the flag on it telling them wnat it was in your 
deliveries ? 

Captain Kramer. I cannot recall who specifically received that but 
I must presume that all the usual recipients \^11W9'\ did re- 
ceive that, namely, the Secretary of the Navy, Admiral Stark’s office. 
Admiral Wilkinson, the head of the Far East Section and the Director 
of Naval Communications, Admiral Noj'es, who has initialed this 
sheet, and the Director of War Plans. 

Senator Ferguson. The President ? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir; we did not send those gists to the Presi- 
dent. We sent the original folder with the gist to the naval aide to 
the President, who I do not believe used those gists in showing things 
to the President. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, wait. Did you deliver the gists to 
the aide for the President ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir; it would have gone to him, too. 

Senator Ferguson. And he would have it in the folder ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. So that when he would take the folder to the 
President he would have not only the message but your flag, being 
the gist? 

Captain Kramer. I do not know just what he did or did not show 
the President. 

Senator Ferguson. But that was at least in there ? 

Captain Kramer. It was delivered to him ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Now, can you tell us why we 
have been almost 3 months on this hearing and I suppose that we 
have spent many hours on this one message and we have never known 
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before that there was such a thing as a gist sheet which went to the 
various people who received these messages as a flag, calling the 
importance of the message to the recipient of the message? 

Captain Kramer. I have no knowledge whatsoever, Senator, about 
what was furnished or has been or will be furnished this committee, 
except what I have furnished. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, you called this to my attention this 
morning on some question that I put to you. 

Captain Kjiamer. Yes, sir. 

i^nator Ferguson. That would not indicate in any way, except that 
the person who received this had a flag, that this was an interesting 
message, is that right? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. If I might just look at that : Now, on that flag 
sheet — let us call it a flag sheet — this flag sheet that carried this 
message No. 5696-A, Tokyo-Honolulu, September 24, 1941, I assume 
that is. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. No. 83, which is the identical sheet there? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

[11211] Senator Ferguson. Together with other papers, is that 
right? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That flag sheet would indicate that the messages 
indicated on that flag sheet were all delivered at the same time ? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And the flag sheet had only a sheet with a flag 
showing “interesting messages”? 

Captain Kramer. On that page ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, on that page; and there were 12 messages, 
is that right ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fergusofn. Delivered at that same time ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Is that correct ? 

Captain Kramer. There are more than that, of course, but 12 are 
shown there. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, where is the other? Do you know. 
Commander, 

Commander Baecher. Senator, this other sheet I can get. I 
assumed if there are any others they would be in the Navy Depart- 
ment. We were only asked for the sheet showing the distribution of 
this one particular message. 

[11212] Senator Ferguson. Now, do you know whether or not 
the 14 parts and the other messages delivered Saturday night had a 
flag sheet? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir, because my section abandoned the prep- 
aration of those gists, I believe, in early November or it may have been 
nearer the middle of November. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, why did you abandon the flag-sheet 
idea when you delivered to the various parties 12 or 1.5 messages ? Why 
didn’t you flag them on the most important ? 
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Captain KIramer. Senator, the preparation of these gists required 
several hours work on the part of one oflBcer and one yeoman in my 
office. The practice was abandoned in November because of the fact 
that the diplomatic crises were increasing in acuteness and it was felt 
by me that delays required by the preparation of these gists could not 
be accepted and therefore the original traffic without gists were deliv- 
ered several times a day without waiting for the preparation of gists. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, then, do I understand that after some time 
in November everything became important or interesting? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir; that is the 

Senator Ferguson. That is, the gist of it ? 

[IPZIS'] Captain Kramer. That is the understanding ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Is that correct? 

Captain Kramer. So much of importance that we wanted to get it 
out fast ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. But on this particular message, the September 
24 mes.sage, this gist that went with it, this gist sheet went with it so 
that anyone receiving that file on that day would have called to his 
attention at lea.st two itemSj his being the first one that was interesting? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now I want to turn vou to these files. 

Mr. Richardson. Are you going to put tliose files in ? 

Senator Ferguson. No, that would take too much time. 

I want you to point out in those files the things that refreshed your 
memory that you did not see th^ pilot message until you had returned 
from the delivery of the fourteenth-part message to the Secreta^ of 
Navy and the Secretary of State in the Secretary of State’s office. That 
w'as the second delivery on that day. 

It will be well to put on the record that these are the files that I 
started on this morning and asked about. Don’t look at your yellow 
sheets. Don’t look at your own memorandum. I want to see on these 
original records the things that refreshed your mem- 

ory that you did not inaKe the delivery of the pilot message as you 
first stated on Saturday evening? 

Mr. Murpht. Mr. Cliairnian, I suggest that if the witness has work 
sheets which he prepared at the time when he examined the files that 
it is perfectly proper for him to refer to his w’ork sheets in order to 
draw his attention to whatever sheets he wants to find in the file. 

Senator Ferguson. I have no objection to him using the sheets to 
asist him to find the other sheet, but I want to see the original sheet 
and what he saw. I am talking now about the pilot message. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That is 901. 

Captain Kramer. I have transferred to this work sheet. Senator, 
considerable data from these files. It was not till I made a study 
of this compilation, the work sheet, that I reached that conclusion 
that the pilot message was not delivered until the time I have 
indicated. 

Senator Ferguson. No. Now, we will have to come back. I want 
you to point on the pilot message or the other messages in these original 
Navy nles the information that refreshed your memory that the de- 
livery was made Sunday instead of Saturday. 
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Captain Keamer. Starting with file No. 7137, which is {^ 11216 ] 
dated September 5 — December 5, rather. 

&nator Ferguson. Well, now, wait. We had better describe it. It 
is from Berlin to ToWo, 6th of December 1941 ? 

Captain Kramer. Originator’s serial No. 1421. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, is that in Exhibit No. 1? Will you get 
Exhibit No. 1 so that we can identify it for the committee? 

Captain Kramer. According to my notes, sir, it is not in Exhibit 1. 
I compared this file with Exhibit 1 when I made the study. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Then will you read it; what is not 
in Exhibit 1, will you read that in? 

Captain Kramer (reading) : 

Chief of OflSce Routing : Re your No. 986. • * • 

Asterisks to a footnote. The footnote says : 

JI>-1:6944. I relayed the general outline of the Japanese-U. S. negotiations 
to the Germans. The United States will no doubt attempt to bring about a split 
between Japan and Germany by publishing details at some time in the future. 
It is quite possible that they will try to utilize them In an extensive prox>aganda 
program. I believe that it would be to our interest to advise the Germans 
and Italians In a very direct manner the contents of the Konoye 

mesage which received much publicity at the time and all ottier matters that we 
can. It may be more convenient for you to do this through the German and 
Italian ambassadors in Tokyo. 

Senator Ferguson. What was this message, do you 
know, the Konoye messa^? 

Captain Kramer. I beneve, without referring to it, the message at 
the end of November disclosing to Berlin the tenor of the United 
States- Japanese negotiations. We can refer to that letter. 

Senator Ferguson. The next page is what? That helped to re- 
fresh your memory that the pilot message was delivered Sunday in- 
stead of Saturday? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Is there anything on that? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. That is the latest date of a block of 
about 11 messages, arranged chronologically in this file, preceding that 
message I just read. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now the next page is what? 

Captain Kramer. The next page is file No. 7138. 

Senator Ferguson. Is that in Exhibit 1 ? 

Captain Kramer. That is not in Exhibit 1. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, will you read that? 

Captain Kramer. That is from Berlin to Tokyo, dated December 3, 
1941, originator serial No. 1408, Secret. 

At the time of my interview with Foreign Minister Ribbentrop in ray 1407 the 
Minister told me the following; “Britain and America have been making merry 
on the German defeat at Rostov. However, this is all a fabri- 

cation. The facts in the case are that the inhabitants of Rostov were so violent 
in their antipathy and resistance and Soviet Army were so persistent in its attack 
on the German Army where it had broken through that General Kleist, who had 
kept the place in order, not to inflict unnecessary losses on his mechanized forces, 
retired voluntarily to prepared positions in the West. I am in receipt of a 
report to the effect that operations in Libya are proceeding very satisfactorily 
and only recently Rommel’s Army has completely annihilated one division of 
New Zealand troops which came to the aid of Tobruk garrison. Also I have 
the report that the encirclement of Moscow is progressing favorably.” 
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Senator FEROtrsox. What is this message 1407? 

Captain Kramer. It is JD-1 : File No. 7132. 

Senator Ferguson. Is it in Exhibit 1 ? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, will you find that message there? 
What is its date? 

Captain Kramer. December 3, 1941, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right, will you read that one into the record ? 

Captain Kramer (reading) : 

From Berlin To Tokyo 
[J1219] 3 December 1941. 

Orig. Serial 1407. 

Re my 1405. 

In compliance with his request I called on Foreign Minister Rlbbentrop at 
2 : 00 o’clock In the afternoon of the 3rd. He said that Dictator Hitler was at 
a distant place at the present. He further said that he did not like to use 
the long distance telephone and because of snow planes could not be utilized. 
There is nothing for him (Ribbentrop) to do but go to the military headquarters 
himself and await the Dictator’s arrival there. (He is expecterl to return to 
the headquarters tomorrow or the 4th, but if he could not be reached on this 
occasion he would be on the .5th) to establish contact with him. Although It 
Is regrettable, he said the delay cannot be avoided. 

Ribbentbop. “As I have told you before, we cannot make an official reply until 
the Fuehrer has given his approval. The Japanese Government is undoubtedly 
very anxious to have our reply as soon as possible. I myself am in agreement 
with it and have no objections, but will advise your home Government of that 
fact. Moreover I am of the opinion that the Fuehrer will be in agreement too, 
but we cannot say so definitely until the Fuehrer’s return.’’ 

I told him that the situation is more critical than [11220] is imagined 
and therefore we are very anxious to have a formal reply as soon as is possible. 
From my previous experience with Ribbentrop I feel fairly confident when I 
say that you will not be mistaken if you assume there will be no objections. 
Arrangements have been made for a direct telephone connection between Ribben- 
trop at the general headquarters and here. However he said that whenever 
possible he would come back here and contact me. 

Senator Fergu.son. All right. Now what was the meSsage they 
were talking about ? 

Captain Kramer. It is not available, or at least was not at that 
time. 

Senator Ferguson. So you did not know, “Re my 1405,” you did not 
know what 1405 was? 

Captain Kramer. Not from the reference indicated on this message. 
It might have appeared latet. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you try to find out if it did appear later, 
before the 7th ? 

Captain Kramer. That would have to be done by the present cus- 
todian of those index files, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you try to find out if 1405, referred to here, 
was ever received before the attack, Commander Baecher? ^ 

Commander Baecher. All right. 

Senator Ferguson. Now Avhat was there on any of those [ 11221 '] 
messages that indicated to you or that brought you to the conclusion 
that you had not delivered the pilot message on Saturday night? 

Captain Kramer. This 7132 I just read is one of the block of 11 
messages I previously referred to. 

Senator Ferguson. What I am trying to get at is how do you know 
there were 11, that block was struck off at that one point? 

^ See Hearings, Part 11, p. 5492, 
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Captain Kramer. The group of 11 I referred to was the extension 
back to only what appeared on my work sheet. It extends further 
back three more messages, so there are presumably 14 in the whole 
block. 

Senator Ferguson. Now what is your next message in the file? 

Captain Kramer. File No. 7139. 

Senator Ferguson. Is that in Exhibit 1 ? 

Captain Kramer. On page 235 of Exhibit 1 ; yes, sir. 

Senator P'erguson. That is the long message and ends on page 236? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now will you go to the next mes- 
sage, the one in 7139? That is the one you just referred to? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And said it was on page 235? 

CaptainKRAMER. Yes, sir. File 7140. 

Senator Ferguson. Is that in Exhibit 1? 

Captain Kramer. That is on page 234 of Exhibit 1. 

Senator Ferguson. And it is the one at the bottom of the page? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What is this writing on that sheet? 

Captain Krabier. That is my penciled notation using a double 
asterisk next to the name “Terasaki,” with the footnote identifying 
Terasaki and his activities. 

Senator Ferguson. So when this mevssage at the bottom of page 
•234 was delivered did it have your memo on it? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir, in the Navy. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you read what was delivered to the Navy ? 

Captain Kramer (reading) : 

• • • Terasaki, Second Secretary, is head of Japanese espionage in West- 
ern Hemisphere. He and his assistants are being sent to South America. 

Senator Ferguson. So you called to the attention of the various 
jicople that were to receive this message that the head of Japanese 
espionage in the Western Hemisphere was being transferred from 
Washington to some country in South America? 

\ 11223 '\ Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That was used as a fl«g* was it not ? 

Captain Krabier. Not quite that, sir. It was an additional footnote 
added after this message was typed. 

Senator Ferguson. Whose initial is on that message ? 

Captain Kramer. The initial “J,” sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now do you know why that message as delivered 
was not put in exhibit 1 to be distributed to the committee, calling 
the attention of the committee to who this man was? 

Captain Krabier. Apparently, Senator, the message appearing on 
page 234 of exhibit 1 was taken from the copy in the Army files and 
not the copy in this file. 

Senator f'ERousoN. Now “this file” is the Navy file? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Then do I understand that the exhibits in No. 1 
were made from the Army file and may not be true copies of what was 
lielivered to the Navy officials, or to the President? 

Camain Kramer. I sometimes added penciled footnotes of that kind, 
sir. They were rather rare, however. 

79716 — 46— pt. 9 19 
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Senator Ferguson. But this is an example of one, and is one? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now you must have thought at the 
time that the head of the secret service being transferred to South 
America was a very significant point. 

Captain Kramer. I did, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And that is the reason for calling it to the 
attention of the various people that were to receive copies, is that 
correct? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. Primarily domestic intelli- 
gence would take action in the premises. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Now when was that message delivered to 
OpNav, Admiral Stark, that is No. 7140, being the one in regard to 
the head of the secret service? 

Captain Kramer. That was included in the block delivered Satur- 
day evening, which could not be delivered to Admiral Stark. He 
would have seen it the following morning. 

Senator Ferguson. At least it was delivered to the Secretary of the 
Navy and the White House, and to the various parties over at Admiral 
WilKinson’s that night? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. I believe, at least I have brought it out 
in previous testimony, it was also specifically delivered to the domestic 
Intelligence Branch of the Navy, who saw occasional items of that 
nature bearing on domestic intelligence, Japanese agents, their move- 
ments and activities. 

[11225] Senator FmousoN. How do you come to that conclu- 
sion? Is there something on this particular sheet that would indicate 
that? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir, that is my distinct recollection, however, 
that I did that. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now we will go to 7141. That is the 
next sheet in the Navy file, is it not? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And is that in Exhibit 1 ? 

Captain Kramer. According to my notes on this work sheet, it is 
not, sir. 

Senator Frguson. Will you read that? 

Captain Kr4Mer (reading) : 

From Washington 
To Tokyo 
5 December 1941 
Serial 1262. 

From Kurusu to Secretary Taslro. 

Re your 896. I feel confident that you are fully aware of the importance of 
the intelligence set-up in view of the present condition of the Japanese-II. S. 
negotiations. I would like very much to have Terasakl, who would be extremely 
difficult to suddenly replace because of certain circumstances, remain here until 
we are definitely enlightened as to the end of the negotiations. I beg of you as 
a personal [11226] favor to me to make an effort along these lines. I 
shall have him assume his post as soon as his work here is dlsi>osed (A. 

Senator Ferguson. What is the reference to? To what message? 

Captain Kramer. To the one preceding this, 7140, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That is 1245. In the book it is 1245? 

Captain Krameb. No, sir, 896. 

Senator Ferguson. 896 at the bottom ? 
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Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator B^ouson. They have got both numbers, is that correct? 
Captain Kramer. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now when was that message delivered to the 
parties that you have named ? 

Captain Kramer. The same remaks that I made regarding 7140 
apply in respect to 7141. 

^nator Ferguson. So that was delivered Saturday evening? 
Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. The next is 7142, is it not? 

Captain EIrasor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Is that one in Exhibit 1 ? 

Captain Kramer. On page 237, yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. The message at the bottom of the 

page? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you just read it? It is short. 

Captain Kramer (reading) : 

Prom Tokyo 
To Washington 
December 6, 1941. 

(Urgent) 

#897 

Re yonr #1268. 

The footnote indicates that is not available. 

To (k>nnsdor Igncbi from Kameyama. 

Wbat I meant In paragraph 2 of my #867 — ^wblch footnote Indicates Is SIS 
#25640 regarding the destruction of codes and one code machine In the 
Washington office — was that of the two sets of “B” code machines with which 
yonr office is equipped, you are to burn one set and for the time being to 
continue the nse of the other. 

Senator Ferguson. Now this footnote was delivered to the various 
recipients of these messages on Saturday evening the 6th, is that 
correct? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir, as part of this message. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. And where will we find 25640? Do you 
know where that one is? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir, I could not find it readily 
without the JD file number. 

Senator Ferguson. And the JD file number is not on it? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. 

\1122S\ Senator Ferguson. But the gist is here regarding the 
destruction of codes and one code machine in the Washington office ? 

Captain Kramxr. That I would guess offhand — and it is probably 
more than a guess — is the To^o directive of December 3 regarding 
the destruction of cryptographic aids in Washington. 

Senator Firouson. It clearly indicated there was to be one code 
machine left in Washington ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All others were to be destroyed ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. So we knew that on Saturday evening ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 
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Incidentally that is the first time we knew they had more than one 
machine here. 

Senator Ferguson. And that was delivered Saturday evening with 
the 13 parts? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, take the next page. 

Captain Kramer. The next page is the first part of the 14-part 
note. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Now 7142 is Army 25835? 

\11230\ Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Is that correct ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. How does the Army number get on the Navy 
file here ? 

Captain Kramer. That was an Army translation, and was so num- 
bered before being delivered to my section. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, when we come to the 13 parts, they are in 
exhibit 1, but they have no Army file numbers on them, do they? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. We had no Army file numbers on any 
Navy translations. 

Senator Ferguson. That would indicate that all of the 13 parts of 
the 14-part message wei’e translated in the Nav}' Department? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir, except for the rough trans- 
lations, some of which were done by the Army and sent to the Navy 
for typing up. 

Senator Ferguson. But if they were done in the rough no number 
was put on them ? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir, only our number was used. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, let us come to the fourteenth part. It 
was made in the Navy also? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

yil23l\ Senator Ferguson. So all of the parts were made in the 
Navy ? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All of the 14 pails have got “JD-1 ^^7143'’? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Indicating that that is the Navy number ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, we will go to the next page after the four- 
teenth part in the Navy file, and we get a number 7144. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Is that correct ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That is a Navy translation? 

Captain Kramer. That i.s an Army translation, 7144 being the Navy 
file number of it. 

Senator Ferguson. How does it come that the stamp, as we get back 
on these other Army files — here is the stamp 25835, is it not ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson (continuing). And no stamp is on the one that 
we were referring to, 7144? 

Captain Kramer. I cannot account for that, except 
that it must have been a clerical error on that particular copy. 
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Senator Ferguson. The leaving off of the Army number? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, when was this message in 7144 delivered? 

Captain Kramer. According to my study it was the firet of the 
block that was delivered sometime between my departure for the State 
Department 9:30 Sunday morning and my return at about 10:20 
Sunday morning. 

Senator Ferguson. That is the message that is in exhibit 1, known 
as not to use a stenographer or typist ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. The next number. 

Now, you claim that that is the dividing line, because there they 
were in the book and they were in numbers, and that gives you the 
idea you delivered the 13 parts and not the pilot message, because the 
pilot message is not in the group, is that correct? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. It is also my distinct recol- 
lection, in that connection that there were no file numbers beyond 
the 13 parts of the 14-part note delivered that Saturday night. 

[11233] Senator Ferguson. Now who would put these file 
numbers on these pages in the Navy file? 

Captain Kramer. My chief yeoman, normally. 

Senator Ferguson. wHiat is his name ? 

Captain Kramer. Bryant. He applied these numbers just before 
we made up the folders for delivery. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, I notice that some of them are in stamped 
ink and some of them have been copied over. How do you account 
for that ? 

Captain Kramer. That copying over is apparently a development 
of the last several years, subsequent to Pearl Harbor by the present 
custodians of these files. 

Senator Ferguson. Not by Bryant, but by the present custodian ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know why_he would do that? 

Captain Kramer. I do not know, unless' he was simply doodling, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. How is that? 

The Chairman. Simply what? 

Captain Kramer. Doodling. 

Senator Ferguson. Then, you find him doodling on these official 
Navy files, is that correct? 

Captain Kramer. Presumably he was making a study that began 
to bore him. 

[11234] Senator Ferguson. Well, it makes it rather difficult to 
read what was under this doodling, does it not? 

Captain Kramer. It is perhaps possible to get another file number, 
if it exists, with our stamp not written over, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, that particular one did not have the stamp 
of the Army although it was translated by the Army? 

Captain KjftAMER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, go to the next file, 7145, which has not 
been doodled. 

It has a stamp 25850. does it not? 

Captain Kramer. Y^, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Is that in our book. Exhibit 1, here ? 

Captain Kramer. That is page 248 of Exhibit 1. 
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Senator Ferguson. That is the 1 o’clock message? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, what is the next page? 7146? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And that has a number 25853, the Army 
number? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Is that in Exhibit 1 ? 

Captain Kramer. Oi^age 248, sir. 

[11236'\ Senator iWjuson. That is 908? 

Captain Kramer. That is the second one on page 248. 

Senator Ferguson. Now we will come to the next one, 7147, and 
that has been written over, and it is difficult to read what was under 
it, is that correct? 

Captain. Kramer. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. That is Army #25854? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Is that in the book? 

Captain Kramer. Page 249, sir. 

[11236'\ Senator Ferguson. That is the top message, or the de- 
struction of the last remaining machine message! 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. I^^at is this last number on here, the SIS 
number? 

Captain Kramer. 25858, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know what that is? It is in pencil. 

Captain Kramer. Presumably it was omitted from this copy at the 
time it was typed up by Army, but since it appears in Exhibit 1 presum- 
ably it was determined shortly after delivery of this message that it 
applied to their file number and it was phoned over to us. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether that is in the book? 

Captain Kramer. It is on page 249. 

Senator Ferguson. It is the one preceding in the book but not the one 
preceding in your official Navy files? 

Captain K^mer. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now in the Navy files it is back how 
many? 

Captain Kramer. It is ahead four numbers, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Ahead four numbers? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir, in the Navy files. 

[11237] Senator Ferguson. Well, let us go to the next. 

Captain Kramer. The next one is the so-called hidden word mes- 
sage, sir, translated by Navy. 

Senator Ferguson. That is at the top of page 258, is it not — or 253 ? 

Captain Kramer. 251, 1 believe, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. 251. And what is the Army number on that 
one? 

Captain Kramer. It was a Navy translation, and we normally, in 
fact almost never had an Army file number on a Navy translation. 

Senator Ferguson. Then there was no Army file number on that. 
Now the next one is a photostatic duplicate of it? 

Captain Kilmer. That is apparently an Army copy. I do not know 
who mads that photostat. 
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Senator Ferguson. You know nothing about that photostat that is 
in there ? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. In fact there are two photostats. 

Captain Kramer. There are two photostats. 

Senator Ferguson. Now what is tne next one? 

Captain Kramer. That is the so-called pilot message, Navy File 
7149, Tokyo serial 901. 

Senator Ferguson. Now on the bottom of this message {11238^ 
there is scratched out in pencil “not available.” That is in re 902 ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

^nator Ferguson. That is scratched out. Now your file number 
on that is 7149? 

Captain Kramer Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. The Army file is 25838 ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now that is the pilot message ? 

Captain Kramer Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now just look at the Army one next to it. By 
the way, when this file is made up is it made up from the bottom up 
or from the top down? Which is the earlier paper, 7150 or 7149? 

Captain Kramer. 7149, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. 7149 ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now the next sheet of paper, the 
Army number is 25857. 25838 was the pilot message ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And the next number beyond it is 25857 ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

[11239^ Senator Ferguson. Going the other way, the number 
was the so-called hidden word message, one of them, and then we come 
to the Army file No. 25854, is that right ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now how do you account for the fact that you 
have an Army No. 25838 between the two sheets 25854 and 25857? 

Captain Kramer. I do not account for that, sir. I know in a gen- 
eral way that the Army system of numbering was quite different than 
ours at that time, in fact similar to what we had used a year or two 
before. In other words, I believe it was their practice to assign a file 
number at about the time a translation was to be worked on and com- 
pleted. It would, therefore, be quite possible that a much later file 
number would be completed, because being a short message and deliv- 
ered prior to an earlier file number which might require considerable 
work in clearing up garbles, and so forth, in translation. 

Senator Ferguson. But if the testimony later should show that this 
pilot message was seen by an Army officer, translated by 2 o’clock on 
Saturday, you would not want any of these hypothetical things you 
have stated to indicate that it had not been sent to the Navy in the 
regular channels and as translated on the 6th, would you ? 

Captain Kramer. Not necessarily; no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now let us try and find the next 
number as nearly as we can to 25838 Army instead of 25854. 
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Captain Kramer. I have an indication on my study of an Army file 
number 25835, which is Navy file No. 7142, appearing on page 237 of 
exhibit 1. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now let us come back to 7142, and 
that appears before any of the 14 parts of the 14-part message, does 
it not ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir; it does, because that block was arranged 
chronologically by my section. The block 7138 through 7143 runs 
chronologically with the dates of originator, December 3, December 5, 
December 5, December 5, December 6, and December 6. 

Senator Ferguson. Now there isn't any doubt that this pilot mes- 
sage is show’n to have been translated December 6, 1941, which is Sat- 
urday, is that true ? 

Captain Kramer. That is true. 

Senator Ferguson. The only reason why you say that the pilot mes- 
sage was delivered Sunday morning is due to the fact that in the Navy 
book it appears after the 14-part message and after the 1 o’clock mes- 
sage, and therefore you came to the conclusion that it must have been 
delivered [77^47] Sunday instead of Saturday ? 

Captain Kramer. That is the sole I'eason, Senator, based on the 
practice in my office of disseminating these things as soon as we got 
them. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Now I want you to look at this pilot mes- 
sage — and that is 7149 Navy and 25838 Army? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now this is the original file of the OP-20-GL. 
What does that mean ? 

Captain Kramer. That is the designation of the section having 
present custody of this file, sir. In the days about Pearl Harbor it 
was in the custody of section 20-GZ. 

Senator Ferguson. Now in that same book, or set of papers, we have 
on the outside of it “JD-1 : 7001-7500”? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That would indicate that you started your books 
on the 100 numbers? 

Captain Kramer. When I had custody of these files they vrere 
started with an even number, sir. We have started this file with 7000. 
There has been apparently some regrouping of these in later custo- 
dian’s hands. 

Senator Ferguson. Do I understand then that all of the JD book 
6501 to 7000 — ^by the way, so that this record may be clear, what you 
call a file is the intercepted decoded messages? 

Captain Kramer. The translations; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. The translation is really the file ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. For each of these translations there is 
another file with the work sheets. 

Senator Ferguson. Is there a work sheet for these exhibits which 
you have here, that you have been given ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir; there is a work sheet file for each trans- 
lation prepared by Navy. Just what the Army files are in that respect 
I do not know. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, would that file come over when this pilot 
message came over from the Army ? 
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Captain Kramer. No, sir; not at all. 

Senator Ferouson. That would not come over and shoulct be in the 
Amiy file? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferouson. So someone apparently has remade these files 
and put on the top 7001, and it should be on the bottom of this other 
file? 

Captain Kramer. That is my recollection of the way those files 
were maintained when I had charge of the section. It is probable that 
Chief Ship’s Clerk Bryant can give more specific information on that 
point, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now what is this sheet [77^^?] 
of paper in this file ? Is this the so-called JD-1 : 7001 ? 

Captain Kramer. 7001 ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferouson. Well, 7001. And there is nothing on it, except 
almost in the center, typewritten, “No initials. JD-1: 7001 appear 
cancelled.” 

Captain Krajier. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. On the bottom of it in pencil and not in ink, or 
not in stamp, are the figures “7001” ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now if an original sheet was made up at the 
time for that number it should have a stamped 7001, should it not? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And that stamp was in red ink? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now how do you account for this 7001 having 
only a pencil memorandum on it? 

Captain Kramer. That blank file number is a sheet inserted by the 
yeoman who had custody of the files, who added at the bottom of the 
sheet in pencil obviously 

Senator Ferguson. (Inteiposing). Now wait. Of your own knowl- 
edge do you know this? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir; only from the fact that I recognize his 
handwriting as being very similar and I believe identical with that of 
my chief yeoman at that time, Bryant. 

[77^44] Senator Ferguson. Where is Bryant now ? 

Captain Kramer. I believe he is in this room, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, when did you first learn that there had 
been a blank sheet of paper with the exception of what we have read in 
that file? 

Captain Kramer. I first learned. Senator, a week ago Saturday that 
there was not only this blank 

Senator Ferguson. Just stick to this now. 

The Chairman. Let him answer. 

Captain Kramer. Not only this blank file, but a half dozen or more 
ether blank files in the 1941 translation file, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, I will put the question again. 

Wlien did you first learn that there was a vacant place in these 
numbers, and that 7001 had this sheet in it? 

Captain Kramer. From first-hand knowledge is what I was testi- 
fying to. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, first-hand knowledge. 
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Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Just recently? 

Captain Kramer. Just recently, yes, sir. I have heard about this 
blank file, of course, for a year or more past. 

Senator Ferguson. Who had custody of these books 
that could have put this sheet in? 

Captain Kramer. My chief yeoman, Bryant, primarily, who in- 
serted them in that file, although my officer assistant. Lieutenant 
Harrison, might and did at times earlier in the year, do so, or ap 
assistant yeoman in training by tlie name of Densford might well have 
done it as part of his assistance to my chief yeoman. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, will you tell us if there are any other blank 
sheets, we will call it blank because there are not translations in this 
book, that are not initialed, or dated? 

Captain Kramer. Not that I am aware of, no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All others, if they are blank they are dated, and 
initialed ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And the only one not dated and not initialed, 
is this 7001. 

Captain KBfAMER. On that point I have testified that earlier in the 
year Lieutenant Harrison whom I have referred to, used these files in 
preparing his msts, that if he in the process of preparing the daily 
gists discovered a duplication, an extra part of a multipart message 
that had previously been assigned a nle number, he would have 
[ 112 ^ 6 '\ removed that extra part, canceled the file number and 
combined it with the earlier file number of that multipart mess^e, and 
apparently, in fact obviously, from what appears in these mes, in 
doing so, he wrote the blank file notation out in handwriting and in- 
serted it in the file he was not a typist, in my recollection, except of 
the “hunt and peck” variety. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, answering my question, I want to know 
whether there is any other page in ttiis book where there is simply 
a typewritten notation and wiw the number in pencil rather than in 
loim-hand and initialed and dated ? 

Captain Kramer. Not that I am aware of, sir; no sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know of any reason why the committee 
should not have seen this so-called blank page with this memorandum 
on it that I have read prior to bringing it here in the last few days? 

Captain Kramer. I am not familiar, Senator, with current pohcy. 

Senator Ferguson. I am asking if you know of anything. 

Captain Kramer. I do not ; no sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That is all. 

The Chairman. Is it any part of your duty to know. 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. 

[II 24 T] Mr. Richardson. I have a question or two, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Chairman. Counsel wishes to pursue the inquiry. 

Mr. Richardson. Captain, I wish you would turn your mind again 
to the Japanese words which were contained in the original wmds 
code broadcast. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. We have been talking here a great deal about the 
phrase “Higashi no kaze ame.” 
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Captain Kbamicr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Has there ever been the slightest question any- 
where by anybody as to what the English translation oi those words 
was* 

Captain Kramer. Not that I am aware of, no, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. And that translation was “East wind rain”? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, “East wind rain” either in the J^anese 
language or the English language, by itself, was of no significance, 
was it? ^ 

Captain Kramer. Not without knowing the code referred to, no, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. There had to be some additional Japanese lan- 
guage in the instrument which set up the code that placed an under- 
standing that was to follow the use of the words 

“East wind rain” ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, when you turn to the Japanese language 
contained in that dispatch, which is shown in Exhibit 142 under date 
of November 6, 1941-^0 you find it? 

Referringnow to the dispatch sent to the commander in chief? 

Captain Kramer Referring to the table of contents, sir, I can 
probably find it more readily. 

Mr. Richardson. There is no paging on this thing. 

Captain Kramer. I have it. 

[ 11249 ^ Mr. Richardson. Now, that document, as I understand 
it, purports to be a document sent to the MacArthur staff in Tokyo 
about November 6, 1941, and as I am advised it sets forth under the 
title 

The Chairman. You don’t mean 1941? 

Mr. Richardson. 1941 is what it says at the top. ^ 

The Chairman. To the MacArthur staff in Manila? 

Mr. Richardson. No. It recites here, November 6, 1941, from the 
War Department to the MacArthur staff. That may be an error. 

Mr. Murpht. I believe you find that it should be 1946. 

Mr. Richardson. It is of no importance because it refers to Cir- 
cular 2353. Does it not. Captain? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. And Circular 2353 was the instrument that fixed 
the original winds code? 

Captain Kramer Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. The winds code which Captain Safford says re- 
lated to the winds execute which he testified concerning? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, following the phrase “Circular 2353” are 
some 16 lines of Japanese? 

Captain Kramer Yes, sir. 

\ll2Ji9'\ Mr. Richardson. And under the figure 1, about the 
middle of the Japanese phraseology in that dispatch, occurs, together 
with other words, the words “Higashi no kaze ame” ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. The words which you have identified as meaning 
“east wind rain”? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Richardson. Now, in order to find out the meaning that the 
Japanese agents would get from reading from an execute under that 
code dispatch you would have to go back into the language which pre- 
ceded the phrase “Higashi no kaze ame,” would you not? 

Captain Kraheb. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. And when you do go back you find, do you not, 
in the fifth line of the Japanese words, the word “wagahoo”? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. And then there follows some nine Japanese 
words ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Ending with the word “wa”? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. And it is true, is it not. Captain, that the meaning 
of that phrase starting with “wagahoo” and [11250} ending in 
“wa,” constitutes in this dispatch which fixed the code, as to what, 
so far as the United States was concerned, the phrase “east wind rain,” 
“Higashi no kaze ame,” was intended to mean to Japanese agents who 
read the code execute ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, what is the definition of the words commenc- 
ing with “wagahoo” and ending with “wa”? 

Captain Kramer. “Wagahoo” is the Japanese word literally trans- 
lated meaning “our side”, or in better English, “we”. 

“No” is a preposition identical in character with our prepositions, 
a possessive. 

‘‘Gaikoo” means “foreign”. 

“Kankei’ means “relations”. 

In other words, the first four words means “Our foreign relations”. 

“Kiken ni hinsuru” means “are approaching danger”, “kiken” mean- 
ing “danger”, “hin”, meaning “approaching^, or “in close proximity 
to , something of that nature. 

“Baai” means simply “when”. 

Mr. Richardson. Then the definition would be “Wlien our foreign 
relations are approaching danger”? 

Captain Kr-amer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Is there any word there or any permissible 
[11261} translation which would give effect to such a word as 
“war” ? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir, except an evaluation which would be 
stretched to mean that. 

Mr. Richardson. In other words, unless the phrase “our foreign 
relations are approaching danger” can be construed to mean “war” 
there is no “war” permissible under the Japanese translation of this 
di^atch ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. And has there ever been any translation by any 
of the experts in Washington of that dispatch tnat differs materially 
from the translation which you have just given ? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir ; there has not. 

Mr. Richardson. And w'hen you refer to the translation which ap- 
pears in the translation which we received from the Asiatic Fleet 
which is shown in Exliibit 142 as 1 (c) the phrase — ^have you it before 
you? 
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CapUlin Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. The phrase contained in the dispatch which came 
to us from the Asiatic Fleet having reference to this ssime code estab- 
lishment, the phrase is “If diplomatic relations are on the verge of 
being severed’ , do you, as a Japanese scholar, believe that that phrase 
“If diplomatic relations are on the verge of being severed”, is a per- 
missible translation of the Japanese words which you just read and 
[lWo2'\ which you interpreted as meaning “When our foreign 
relations are approaching dan^r”? 

Captain Kramer. That is a close proximity to it ; yes, sir. It might 
be translated that way. 

Mr. Richardson. All right. So, Captain, it would be of no signifi- 
cance at all, would it, in determining whether a dispatch was construed 
to mean “war”, it would be of no significance at all that the language 
of “Higashi no kaze ame” was used ? 

Captain Kramer. Not “war”; no, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. You would have to use those Japanese words I 
have just quoted simply as a flag to indicate that here was an east- 
wind rain message? 

Captain Krajter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. And then to determine what east-wind rain meant 
you would be completely confined to the meaning which had been 
interpreted of the Japanese language that you have just spelled out 
for us word by word in the original dispatch creating the code? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. So I ask you, again, anyone looking at a dispatch 
and seeing the words “Higashi no kaze aine” on it would not have 
progressed in his understanding of what the dispatch might convey 
W way of meaning unless he went [11253^ back to the original 
Japanese words in the original code message and obtained a translation 
of what these words between “wagahoo” and “ni”, mean in that original 
di^atch ? 

Captain EIramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, one thing further. There has been some 
suggestion here that this blank page which the Senator from Michigan 
examined you concerning, 7001, that that blank page, it has been 
suggested here, might act as a telltale to the abstraction from the file 
of what is asserted may have been a wind execute message and, to be 
more specific, and, as I understand the inference in the testimony, 
simply for the purpose of bringing you to the point of my next ques- 
tion, the suggestion is that this message which you and Captain Sanord 
have testified came in either on the morning of the 4th of December 
or the 5th of December, that went to Admiral Noyes, may have been 
the message which when it was abstracted from the file was succeeded 
in that file by that master page 7001, which, as the Senator pointed 
out, has no stamp on it and no longhand writing. 

Now, did any dispatch ever go into your files of which these files 
are a part where the dispatch had not originally come through your 
o%e for transmission to the proper recipients ? 

Captain Kramer. None, sir. 

[77^54] Mr. Richardson. And if by reason of a special arrange- 
ment entered into by Admiral Noyes, as testified to by Captain Safford, 
a message was to wme from the teletype and be transmitted direct 
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to Admiral Noyes for dissemination by Adiniral N(wes under such 
system as he might authorized, could there be in your files at any time 
properly a copy of that message? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir^ unless by some chance it was sent back 
to my office for additional dissemination. 

Mr. Richardson. That would mean, sir, would it not, that it would 
have to have come back to you from Admiral Noyes, or someone under 
his authority, the message which Captain Safford says was to go direct 
to Admiral Noyes and be disseminated by Admiral Noyes without 
reference to you ? 

Captain I^mer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Would the return of such a message to you under 
those circumstances have been in the routine, or would it nave been 
hi^ly irregular? 

Captain ^amer. It would have been unusual in that that type of 
message was the only instance in which in the set-up directed by 
Admiral Noyes it ever occurred. 

Mr. Richardson. I have no further questions. 

The Chairman. Captain 

\1125S^ Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Richardson. Mr. Chairman, I would like before we proceed 
further, to read a memorandum 

The Chairman. Unless there are some further questions of the 
captain 

Senator Ferguson. I have a question. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Richardson. This has to do witn my examination. 

The Chairman. All right. 

Mr. Richardson. I would like to reud a memorandum furnished 
me by Commander Baecher in response to a request made for in- 
formation regarding the handling of the ALUSNA Batavia dispatch 
031030 of Etecember 1941, as to which, just for the information of 
the committee, I will suggest there has been some reference here, as 
to the possibility that someone may have read this dispatch from 
Batavia before the so-called winds execute message came in, and 
put on the winds message as a result the definition \mich the Batavia 
di^atch contained. 

The information is this : 

(a) As previously stated, the time of receipt of the above dispatch was 
040821 GCrr 4 December 1041 which was 1 : 21 a. m. 4 December 1941, local 
time. 

(b) The time of decoding of this dispatch was 050645 OCT, which was 1 : 45 
a. m. 5 December 1941 (local time). [11256] The 24-hour lapse between 
receipt and decoding Is accounted for by the routing designation which was 
“deferred”, the lowest priority in handling. 

2. No further information is available regarding the exact time of delivery 
to a naval officer inasmuch .as no written record was kept of delivery times. 

That is all. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman 

The Chairman. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. In answer to some of Mr. Richardson’s ques- 
tions, and I think sometime ago you stated that the Japanese in 
their language were accustomed to understatements. That is, they 
described things weaker than we would. 

Captain Kramer. Often that is the case, yes. 
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Senator Ferguson. Could that account for the difference here be- 
tween “war” and the other expressions? 

Captain Kbamkr. No, sir, not in this case, I do not think. How- 
ever, as I pointed out in the previous testimony in the case of the 
Dutch East Indies, later on in tne message — j- 

^nator Ferguson. I think you have described that before. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir, I have. 

Senator Ferguson. Just one more group of questions on [ 1126 / \ 
where these numbers are. 

I wish you would look at No. 142. Have you got that page? I 
can bring it to you. 

Go to 7119. Your number, JD number. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you have that on the page? 

Captain Kramer. I do, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, that is translated — ^the date is not signifi- 
cant, when the message came in. You can’t tell anything about its 
order that way? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Because you have got December 2, December 3, 
and then December 2 down under 7122, 7123, and 7124. So let’s go 
to the date of translation 12-6-41. Navy, wasn’t it? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. The next one, 7120, translated 12-6-41, Army ; 
7121, 12-6-41 Army. Now, following, 7122 12-5-41, Navy. So that 
is a Navy. 

The next one is 7123, 12-6-41, Navy. There you have a Navy 
translation on the 5th between two Navy translations on the 6th. 
Isn’t that correct? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Then you have 7124, translated \ 11268 '\ 
12-7-41, Army. So you have a Navy of the 5th between an Army of 
the 7th and the Navy of the 6th ; is that correct? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. So, it wasn’t anything unsual to have a num- 
ber out of its sequence, was it? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir; it was. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, you will find all through this, the same 
thing as I checked on this one. 

Captain Kramer. If you will notice. Senator, from the dividing 
line just below which is 7110 and the Roman numeral V 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Captain Kramer. The chronological dates run in order from No- 
vember 18 down to file number 7123, December 3. There should be 
another dividing line at that point indicating what was dissem- 
inated in that batch. All the dates of translation in that batch ai'e 
December 5 or 6. The 5 would indicate that those were translated 
late afternoon or evening of the 5th, and they were not disseminated 
until some of the first translations the morning of the 6th. 

Sienator Ferguson. Go over to 7090. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. There you have 7. 

[ 11269 ^ Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Ferguson. There you have a Navy, 12-5-41. Another 
Navy 12-5-4:1. The next one 7092, Navy, 12^1. 7095, Navy, 12- 
5 — 41. 

So you have a 4 in between two 5’s. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. The same explanation there ? 

Captain Kramer. All that block on that pa^e is of similar char- 
acter. They are 4 or 5 dates. That block carries through the divid- 
ing line after file No. 7109. 

Senator Ferguson. But, there is no dividing line on here that I 
can see. 

Captain Kramer. On the next page there is, sir, below 7109. 

Senator Ferguson. Oh, yes. That is all. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman— < — 

The Chairman. Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Mtopht. On page 252 of the intercepts, there is a message 
about which no witness has testified. We have had no word on Tt. 
That is exhibit 1. 

There was a statement in the press at one time quoting Senator 
Ferguson, I believe, to the effect that that referred to the European 
war. 

I do not think that we should come to a close of the [11260] 
hearings without something on that message. 

Captain, before you leave, do you know anything about that Buda- 
pest message ? 

Captain Kramer. My study, Mr. Murphy, the other day for Senator 
Ferguson, did not extend to file No. 7184. It could be readily done in 
the next few minutes, I think, since the file is here. 

Senator Ferguson. I don’t think the witness understands your ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Murphy. The particular message I am referring to is from 
Budapest to Tokyo, December 7, 1941, No. 104. 

Captain Kramer. That is the one. 

Mr. Murphy. On the page 252 : 

On the 6th, the American Minister presented to the Government of this country 
a British Government communique to the effect that a state of war would break 
out on the 7th. 

Relayed to Berlin. 

And then : 

Army 25866. 

JD 7184. 

As I said, there has been a reference in the papers quoting Senator 
Ferguson as saying that that apparently referred to the European war. 
Am I correct ? 

[11261] Senator Ferguson. I don’t know what the papers mav 
have quoted. 

All I do know, and will state on the record now, is that as I read 
that message it is the war between Great Britain and Hungary and 
has nothing to do whatever with Pearl Harbor or the Japanese- Amer- 
ican war, or J apanese-British war. 

Mr. Murphy. It would seem to me, Mr. Chairman, before we close, 
we ought to have a definite statement on that, so we can dismiss it 
from our thinking. 
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Senator Ferguson. I think it is clear from the page itself what they 
were talking about. There was a declaration of war delivered by the 
British to the Hungarian Government through the Japanese. 

Mr. Gearhart. MTiat is the fact ? Was war declared on Hungary 
on the 7th? 

Senator Ferguson. That is true — war was declared between Great 
Britain and Hungary on the 7th. I do think we ought to have testi- 
mony on it. 

Tlie Chairman. Are there any other questions ? 

Captain Kramer. Mr. Murphy, a hasty study in the last minute on 
that point would indicate that Navy File Nos. 7152 run chronologi- 
cally from November 15, 1941, through December 7, 1941, which is Uie 
date of translation [11262] of the message you were talking 
about. 

Inunediately following that block is one or more translations dated 
December 8, 1941. That would indicate to me from further study, my 
first reaction would be that it was translated by Army on the 7th and 
disseminated at least so far as Navy is concerned, probably the after- 
noon of the 7th. 

Mr. Mutiphy. At any rate, there has. been a request made that the 
record be cleared on that. Apiiarently it referred to the European 
war, and I think the record should be filled in in regard to that gap 
so that we can dismiss that from our thinking. 

The Chairman. Mr. Gearhart. 

Mr. Gearhart. Captain, you testified that you had no intention of 
calling your memorandum to the attention of this committee until you 
were asked a question about it. Do I remember your testimony cor- 
rectly in that regard? 

Captain Kramer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Why had you reached that conclusion? Because 
you thought the paper was unimportant? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir; since I was here to testify myself re- 
garding the fact. 

Mr. Gearhart. But you have referred to other notes, from which 
you refreshed your memory, have you not ? 

[11263] Captain Kramer. The only notes or papers of any kind 
that I have referred to are papers since I arrived in Washington around 
the 6th of December of last year, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Of last year, you say ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearh.art. Haven’t you looked at any papei’s since you have 
been here on this particular mission ? 

Captain Kramer. I have not. 

Mr. Gearhart. Since you have been here to appear as a witness? 

Captain Kramer. None, except as I have previously testified, those 
shown to me last summer as exhibits before the Hewitt Board of 
Investigation. 

Mr. Gearhart. From the examination that you have had on the 
subject of this inemorandum, it would appear that the members of this' 
committee considered that memorandum a very important document 
in this proceeding. Isn’t that the impression you have gotten after 
listening to all the questions ? 

79716 — 46— pt 8 20 
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Captain Kilvmer. The impression I have gained, Mr. Gearhart, is 
that apparently at least some members of the committee attach a great 
deal of importance to the impressions I had of circumstances sur- 
rounding Pearl Harbor at the time I prepared that memorandum. 

Sir. Gearhart. Circumstances that are at variance to 
a certain degree between the testimony you have given before and the 
testimony you have given now ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. I noticed in the testimony of Captain Safford, that 
he referred to some messages, intercepts, and so forth, that had not 
theretofore been introduced in evidence in this proceeding; do you 
recall that ? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Have you during the course of your testimonv re- 
ferred to any messages of any kind that are not already in evidence 
or were not in evidence before you mentioned them ? 

Captain Kramer. I do not believe I have, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Do you know of any messages, intercepts of any 
kind, that have not been introduced in evidence in this proceeding? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir, I do not, with the possible exception that 
from my own memoi-y there are certain things in back traffic of a 
year or more before that simply parallel and throw some light on 
interpretation to be put on messages of a nature similar to those im- 
mediately preceding Pearl Harbor. 

I refer, for example, to such things as messages 
concerning ship movements. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, there are some messages on ship movements 
that have been put in evidence. Do you believe there are others on 
ship movements that have been withheld from the record? 

Captain Kramer. I do not believe that those in evidence extend 
back before the beginning of 1941, although I may be mistaken in 
that respect. 

The 1st of J anuai^ 1941, 1 mean. 

Mr. Gearhart. The ones we have been referring to are rather 
recent. December 6, 1941. Eeferring to the exhibits that appear on 
page 14 of Exhibit 2. Do you mean that there are others that are 
closer, during the last week, that are not included in Exhibit 2 ? 

Captain I^abier. Not that I am aware, no. I have not studied the 
files to determine that point. 

Mr. Gearhart. Do you have any in mind that up to now have been 
withheld from the record of this hearing? 

Captain Kramer. None that I know of; no, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. You are familiar with the President’s order of 
November 7, directed to all chief executives of all executive depart- 
ments, agencies, commissions, and bureaus, including the General 
Chiefs of Staff? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

[ 11266 '\ Mr. Gearhart. You are familiar with the fact that it is 
made the duty of every officer of the Army and Navy and whether 
presently in the service or out of the service to volunteer any infor- 
mation that may be of importance to this committee? 

Captain Kramer. Fully aware of that ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Then, if you knew of the injunction the President 
had imposed upon you to reveal to us whatever evidence may be 
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brought to your attention, why didn’t you call that letter or memo- 
randum that you prepared when in the South Pacific with Admiral 
Halsey to the attention of the committee? 

Captain Kramer. I considered that by no stretch of the imagination 
as being considered as better testimony than I could give first-hand 
now, or better than I had'given before previous hearings, sir, 

Mr. Gearhart. Don’t you think it was your duty under that order 
of the President to state that the testimony you were giving at that 
time was not the testimony you would have given had you been called 
at the time you prepared the memorandum? 

Captain Kramer. I am not at all certain I would have given that 
version in the detail I did if I had been called to testify at that time. 
That memorandum was pre- [ 11267 '\ pared under some degree 
of pressure without any particular attempt to rehash or refresh my 
memory on it, purely and simply to give Admiral Halsey a broad 
picture of the situation in Washington at that time, and was not in- 
tended to be as meticulously accurate as I could make it at that time. 

Mr. Gearhart. Certainly you had no idea of leading Admiral 
Halsey to conclusions that di^ not conform to the facts, did you? 

Captain Bjiamer. No, sir. There was no question on that what- 
soever raised during our conversations since he simply read that memo- 
randum and we discussed no details concerning it, 

Mr. Gesrhart. Well, certainly you wanted to be accurate when you 
»were relayii^ information to your commander, did you not? 

Captain I&amer. Certainly. 

Mr. Gearhart. Then, did you not at that time prepare it with the 
utmost possible care in order that your commander would not be 
deceived? 

Captain Kramer. I did, sir, keeping in mind the pressure under 
which I was working to do so, and my previous remarks on this point. 

Mr. Gearhart. Then you made every effort at that time to make that 
memorandum represent your then recollection { 11268 '\ of what 
Iiad transpired during the days preceding Pearl Harbor? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. And you also prepared that paper with the fact in 
mind that it might sometime aid you in the case of you eventually 
appearing as a witness subsequently ? 

Captain Kramer. Would you repeat that ? 

Mr. Gearhart. As an aid to your memory in any subsequent 
proceeding? 

Captain Kramer. At no time, whatsoever, Mr. Gearhart, did I have 
the conception in mind in preparing that memorandum. In fact, my 
expectation was when I prepared it that I would destroy it within a 
few days and prepare the deposition or affidavit which I had promised 
Admiral Halsey to do. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, there is one other question I want to ask you, 
and that is about all I have. 

Do you remember of having intercepted any messages whatsoever 
from the civilian goveminent of the Philippines to Washington? 

Captain Kramer. No, sirj I don’t believe I ever have seen a mes- 
sage from the High Commissioner or the Philippine government to 
Washington, sir. 

Mr. Gtearhart. You say you have never seen one ? 
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\^11269'\ Captain Kramer. I may have been shown one at some 
time, as an exhibit, or otherwise. I recall none now. I was not cus- 
tomarily shown such messages, however. 

Mr. Gearhart. When you are monitoring for Japanese exchanges, 
you naturally pick up those other exchanges, don’t you? 

Captain Kramer. No; our monitoring system kept entirely clear 
of United States Government or dependency circuits. 

Mr. Gearhart. You know nothing then, of a short-wave telephone 
call between any of the high officials of the Philippine government 
and of the State Department in the early da vs of December, December 
6, 1941 ? 

Captain Kramer. Nothing, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Did you ever hear it di.scussed among those with 
whom you were associated ? 

Captain Kramer. I may have. I don’t recall having heard it pre- 
viously to your mentioning it. 

Mr. Gearhart. ^Vho would intercept messages of that kind if an}' 
occurred ? 

Captain Kramer. I do not know. 

Mr. Gearhart. Wasn’t the Government monitoring everything that 
went through the air, the Army, the FCC ? 

Captain Kramer. I don’t know what the rest of the Government was 
monitoring, sir. I only have in a general [11270^ way, though 
1 think a fairly comprehensive way, knowledge of what our Nav}^ 
monitoring system was covering, and to a less degree what the Army 
monitoring system on foreign intercepts, was covering. 

Mr. Gearhart. Was your station in Virginia equipped to pick up 
all short-wave broadcasts? 

Captain Kramer. I do not know, sir. 

\1127J^ Mr. Gearhart. Would it require different kind of 
equipment to pick up the dot-dash than oral discussion? 

Captain Kramer. I believe the same radio sets can be used for both, 
sir, depending on the range. It would require different appurtenances, 
however. 

Mr. Gearhart. Did you have as one of your responsibilities the 
transmittal of messages to our own commands? 

Captain Kramer. None whatsoever, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. You had nothing to do with the transmittal of 
messages say to the Naval Stations on the Pacific Coast ? 

Captain KRA»rER. No, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Or to the Coast Guard, for instance, that might be 
in charge of harbor defenses in different places on the Pacific Coast. 

Captain Kramer. None whatsoever, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Who would have to do with that? 

Captain Kramer. Presumably some division of the Office of Chief 
of Naval Operations, possibly War Plans, though I am not certain on 
that point, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. That is all. 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman, may I propound one additional 
question ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

[11272} Senator Lucas. Captain Kramer, there has been much 
speculation and much conjecture as to the conversation you had vrith 
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the foreign service officer of Secretary Knox on Sunday morning, De- 
cember 7, when you were delivering important magic messages to the 
Secretary. 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Now, as I understand from your previous testimony 
you were surprised when you learned of the attack on Pearl Harbor? 

C'aptain Kramer. At about a (piarter to 2 in the afternoon, yes, sir, 
very much so. 

J^enator Lucas. In other words, there was nothing in the statement 
that you made to the foreign service officer of Secretary Knox which 
could give him any impression that you knew or believed that the 
Japanese were going to attack Pearl Harbor at 7 or 7 : 30 in the 
morning? 

Captain Kramer. None whatsoever, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Whatever you said at that time to this service officer 
merely directed or called attention to the difference in time at the 
various places in the Pacific in line with what the 1 o’clock message 
called for? 

Captain Kramer. Yes, sir ; that is it. 

Senator Lucas. That is all. 

The Chairman. Captain, when you firet appeared here 
you gave in detail your record in the Navy, I don’t recall whether 
anyone asked you about the decoration which you wear upon your 
breast. 

Would you mind telling us what that indicates? 

Captain Kramer. It is not a decoration, sir. It is simply a badge, of 
pure gold, I understand, presented to me by the Navy Department in 
1930 as a result of getting three legs, as required, on this badge, which is 
known as the Distin^ished Marksman’s Medal for rifle shooting. 

The Chairman. Had nothing to do with Pearl Harbor? 

Captain Kramer. No, sir, none whatever. 

The Chairman. The committee thanks you for your forthright testi- 
mony and before you are excused the Chair would like to ask you if 
there is any other statement or information you have to submit to the 
committee bearing upon the Pearl Harbor situation which has not been 
elicited by the “few” questions that have been asked you during your 
examination. 

Captain Kramer. I think all knowledge I have of circumstances and 
details surrounding Pearl Harbor have been exhaustively elicited, sir. 

The Chairman. The committee thanks you, Captain, very much for 
your cooperation. 

Captain Kramer. Thank you, sir. 

The Chairman. You are excused. 

(The witness was excused.) 

Mr. Richardson. Mr. Chairman, I should like to pre- 
sent for examination Admiral Ingersoll. 

The Chairman. Admiral Ingersoll, come around. 

TESTIMONY OF ADMIEAL R. E. INOERSOLL, UNITES STATES NAVY 

(Having been first duly sworn by the Chairman.) 

Mr. Richardson. Admiral, will you state your name to the reporter, 
please ? 

Admiral Inoersoix. R, E. Ingersoll, Admiral, U. S. Navy. 
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The Vice Chairman. Will you spell your last name, please, 
Admiral ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I-n-g-e-r-s-o-1-1. . 

Mr. Riohaboson. How old are you, Ainiral ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I shall be 63 the 24th of June of this year. 

Mr. Richardson. How long have you been in the Navy of the United 
States? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I entered the Navy in March of 1901. 

Mr. Richardson. What is your present rank ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. Admiral, United States Navy. 

Mr. Richardson. Will you in a very brief way detail what your 
profession has been in the Navy in point of assignments generally 
during the time you have been with the Navy ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I graduated from the Naval Acad- 
emy in 1905. My sea service following graduation was 6 years in bat- 
tleships, until 1911. 

My next cruise was on the China Station, Asiatic Station, 1913 to 
1916, most of which I was on the staff of the commander in chief. 

From 1919 to 1921 I was the executive officer of the battleships 
Connecticut and Arizona. 

My next cruise was in the command of a surveying ship. 

F rom 1928 to 1930, I was at that time a captain and was chief of 
staff of the battle fleet, assistant chief of staff of the battle fleet, and 
also chief of staff of the United States Fleet. 

In 1933 to 1935 I commanded the heavy cruisers Augusta and 8cai 
Francisco. 

From 1938 to 1940 I commanded a division of heavy cruisers in the 
Pacific Fleet. 

And from the first of January 1942 until the middle of November 
1944 I was the commander in chief of the Atlantic Fleet, during this 
war. 

At ^at date I was detached in order to command the Western Sea 
Frontier, which is my present duty, which includes command of the 
Nineteenth Fleet. 

Mr. Richardson. What was your assignment during November and 
December 1941? 

[11276] Admiral Ingersoll. I was at that time Assistant Chief 
of Naval Operations. 

Mr. Richardson. Your immediate superior was Admiral Stark? 

Admiral Ingersoll. That is correct. 

Mr. Richardson. What were your duties generally speaking in that 
assignment, Admiral ? ' 

Admiral Ingersoll. The Assistant Chief of Naval Operations had 
no duties assigned by law or by Navy regulations. By Executive order 
he was a member of the joint board which was the forerunner of the 
joint chiefs of staff. By office regulations prescribed by the Chief of 
Gyrations he had in general supervision of all officers of the 
Office of Chief of Naval Operations. I had no original cognizance of 
any manner. As a matter of fact I had no office other than myself. 
And all heads of sections took up their questions with me usuallv 
before presenting them to the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Once the Chief of Naval Operations had established a policy I 
endeavored then to relieve him of all of the load that I could of the 
details in carrying out that policy, in signing papers and releasing 
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dispatches, I kept him informed of correspondence when I thought 
there was somethin of which he should be informed. 

[/i^7] Mr. Richardson. Now, you testified in coimection with 
this Pearl Harbor matter first in what is called the Hart Investigation, 
did you not? 

Admiral Inoebsoli.. I did. 

Mr. Richardson. And then after that you also testified before the 
Naval Court of Inquiry? 

Admiral iNOERsorj.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Are those the only two of the preceding investi- 
gations where you have been presented as a witness f 

Admiral Ingersou* That is correct. I talked to Admiral Hewitt 
when he passed through San Francisco. I am quite certain that he 
did not consider me as a witness but I did talk to him. I think he found 
I had no information which was of value to him for the particular 
thing he was looking for. 

Mr. Richardson. You were not sworn except in the two investiga- 
tions that I have referred to? 

Admiral Inoersoll. That is correct. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, Admiral, I wish to say as far as counsel is 
concerned that I have made an examination of your testimony in both 
of these hearings. I have no further questions to ask you with refer- 
ence to the general scope of your testimony in those hearings, which I 
think was rather full and comprehensive, but there has been developed 
in this [ 11278 '] case this matter, by previous witnesses, ques- 
tions concerning the existence of what has been called an execute or 
the winds code. 

When I speak of the winds code you know, do you not, what I am 
talking about? 

Admiral Inoersoll. I do. 

Mr. Richardson. Referring to page 429 of the testimony that you 
gave in the Hart investigation I should like to read you several ques- 
tions and answers for the purpose of directing your attention to tihe 
particular subject there discussed. The question is this : 

68. Q. During November or December, *41, you were cognizant of a special 
code which the Japanese had arranged under which they were to inform their 
nationals, concerning against what nations they would make aggressive move- 
ments, hy means of a partial weather report? 

A. Yes; I do recall such messages. 

69. Q. Do yon recall having seen, on or about 4 December, the broadcast 
directive, thus given, indicating that the Japanese were about to attack both 
Britain and the United States? 

A. Tes. 

70. Q. Do yon know why that particular information was not sent to the 
commander in chief, Padflc? 

[ii279] A. I do not know except it was probably supposed that the inter- 
cept stations in the Hawaiian Islands had also received this broadcast How- 
ever. it may have been because of a message sent in regard to the destmction of 
Jai>aneee (^es which had been sent to London and Washington which indi- 
cated that war with the United States and with Great Britain was Inunlnent. 

Keeping that testimony in mind I also wish to read to you testi- 
mony which you gave before the Naval Court. I read from page 
825 ; question 38 : 

Q. I show you document 15 of Exhibit 63. This document has been popularly 
termed by some witnesses as the “winds code.” State whether on or before 
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7 December 1941, you had seen or been informed of the contents of this 
document. 

A. Yes ; I had been. I remember a message of this character. 

34. Q. Will you relate the circumstances under which it came within your 
cognizance? 

A. This document bears the inscription, “Translated on November 2S"\ Ac- 
cording to the system, I probably saw that on the following day, on the 29th. 

I also recall that at the time this message was received, or possibly the 
execution which is referred to in the message, that there [11280] was 
some difference of opinion among the translators as to Just what was meant. 
Whether or not what I saw is exactly in the form as it appears there or not 
I am not certain. However, I did know definitely that they were setting up 
a code to be used in a weather broadcast. 

35. Q. Can you state whether or not this information was discussed by you 
and the Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral Stark? 

A. I don't remember whether it was discussed with Admiral Stark or not 

38. Q. Did you take any action yourself as a result of the information that 
was contained in this document 15? 

A. As far as I recall, we took no action on this dispatch at that time, because, 
as I have stated before, I believe there was some doubt in the minds of trans- 
lators as to Just what the translation should be. 

37. Q. Can you remember in substance what this doubt was? 

A. No ; I do not recall, except that there was some doubt as to whether they 
had an exact translation — a difference of opinion among the translators as to 
what the Japanese words meant. 

38. Q. Can you recall whether this difference of opinion related to the subject 
of a declaration of war or [11281] whether it related to severance of 
negotiations, or what the dls^'ussion was about — can you remember that? 

A. No ; I don't remember that point now. 

39. Q. On or prior to 7 December 1911, did you receive any information as 
to whether or not code words had been received in the Navy Department 
which would put in effect the action contemplated by the so-called “winds*’ 
message? 

A. Yes. 

40. Q. Will you state the circumstances? 

A. I recall that sometime I did see the messages which were supposed to 
put this “winds’* message, translated on the 28th. into effect. I do not recall 
whether I saw them prior to December 7 or afterwards. If I saw them prior to 
December 7, I am quite sure tlmt would have been considered confirmation of 
the information which had previously been received and which bad been sent 
to the Fleet on December 3 or December 4 regarding the destruction of codes 
at London, Washington, Manila, and elsewhere, which indicated definitely that 
war was imminent. 

41. Q. Can you recall whether or not on or before 7 December 1941, any 
action was taken in the office of Chief of Naval Operations as a result of the 
information contained in this execution of the “winds” code which ^you 
[11282] state you saw? 

A. As I stated before, I do not recall when I saw the answer, whether it was 
on or prior to December 7, or whether it was after December 7. If it was after 
December 7, there was no purpose in sending it out. If it was before Decem- 
ber 7, I think it was not sent out because we considered that the dispatch 
sent to all Fleets regarding the destruction of codes was ample warning that war 
was imminent, or that diplomatic negotiations were going to be broken off, and 
that this dispatch was only confirmatory. 

42. Q. Did^’ou have any knowledge of the location of tlie dispatch or of the 
information which conveyed to you the execution of the “winds” code? 

A. I have no knowledge regarding the location or disposition of any of these 
dispatches, as I have seen none of them since December 1941. 

Now, Admiral, having called that testimony to your attention, 
what is your present recollection with reference to your having seen 
any dispatch which purported to be an execute of this winds code 
which it is agreed had been sent out by the Japanese and intercepted 
by our interceptors? 

Admiral Ingersoll. During these two investigations the circum- 
stances under which I saw these things were not asked me. I recall 
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that I was informed by officers who [IISSS"] came to office 
and not by the means of the sheaf of messages which was distributed 
daily that a message supj>osed to be in the winds code had been 
received. I assumed that it was correct, that they had the proper 
thing. I thought that when I testified before Admiral Hart and I 
thought so when I testified before the Naval Court of Inquiry. 

However, inasmuch as it had come in after the dispatches sent to 
the fleets regarding the destruction of codes it was of no importance. 
Singly confirmed what we had already sent out. 

Mr. Richardson. Do you recall whether your information with 
reference ta this so-called execute came to you by reason of some 
writing in a dispatch or memorandum or by the telephone or orally ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. No. I remember distinctly that officers came 
into my office with it. They had a piece of paper with them which 
purported to be a message sent in the wind code. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, there has been one discussion here. Ad- 
miral, that there were executed in connection with Captain McCol- 
lum's office a group of cards which cards were, as I recall, 3 or 4 
inches square, and that they contained thereon the English wordSj so 
far as the United [1128^'] States was concerned, “East Wind 
Rain, United States”, that there were no Japanese words on those 
cards at all, just the English words as relating the United States, the 
English words as relating to England, the English words as relating 
to Russia. 

Now, do you recall having received one of those cards? 

Admiral Ingersolx,. No ; I did not have a set of cards. 

Mr. Richardson. Then the paper that you saw in your office was 
not one of those cards? 

Admiral Ingersoix. I am not certain just what the paper was now 
that the officers brought in to me. 

Mr. Richardson. Did you examine that paper? 

Admiral Inoersoix. It is possible that I might have, but I do not 
recall it specifically. 

Mr. Richardson. Do you speak Japanese? 

Admiral Ingersoix. No, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Had you familiarized yourself with what an 
execute of the so-called winds code would be ? 

Admiral Inoersoix. Yes; I knew that from the original dispatch 
which had come in in the latter part of November. 

Mr. Richardson. And that paper that was brought in to you, that 
you saw, you accepted as an execute under the wind code? 

Admiral Inoersoix. I understood it to be a message [11285'\ 
which had been received in the wind code. 

Mr. Richardson. Do you know what became of it? 

Admiral Inoersoix. I do not know except that I know they took 
it out of my office when they left. 

Mr. Richardson. Then the officers when they went away took it 
with them ? 

Admiral Inoersoix. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Did you ever hear that made a subject of any 
conversation or reference thereafter as far as you can recollect? 

Admiral Inoersoix. No; and I paid no further attention to it be- 
cause of the fact that it simply confirmed, if it was a genuine message, 
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it simply confirmed what we had already sent out regarding the de- 
struction of codes, which was absolutely positive. 

Mr. Bichardson. What would be the significance that you, as a 
high ranking naval officer, immediately below Admiral Stark, who 
was the head of naval operations, what was your then interpretation 
of the meaning of the information that an enemy, supposed, was burn- 
ing, destroying their codes and diplomatic papers? 

\ll286} Admiral Inoebsoll. I considered that the information 
which we received regarding the destruction of the codes and which 
was sent out to the fleets as one of the two most important messages 
that were sent out by the Chief of Naval Operations during the entire 
period before Pearl Harbor, the other one being the dispatch stating 
that, “This is a war warning” in effect and that all hope of negotia- 
tions had broken off. 

Now, the wording in that winds message did not say that we are 
going to, be in a state of war or that hostilities now exist. It referred 
to a rupture of diplomatic negotiations or that the situation between 
the countries was becoming critical. 

The importance of the messages regarding the destruction of the 
codes is this : If you rupture diplomatic negotiations you do not neces- 
sarily have to burn your codes. The diplomats go home and they can 
pack up their codes with their dolls and take them home. Also, when 
you rupture diplomatic negotiations you do not rupture consular 
relations. The consuls stay on. 

Now, in this particular set of dispatches they not only told their 
diplomats in Washington and London to burn their codes but tbey 
told their consuls in Manila, in Hong Kong, Singapore, and Batavia 
to bum their codes and that did not [11287'\ mean a rupture 
of diplomatic negotiations, it meant war, and that information was 
sent out to the fleets as soon as we got it and it made no difference 
whether we ever got an execute from the winds after that or not, and 
that is why I think officers in high positions are vague about it. It 
did not make any difference. 

Mr. Richardson. You, then, as the second ranking officer in the 
Office of Naval Operations at the time you saw this execute, so-called, 
did not regard it as of primary importance as a basis for information 
to be sent to the field ? 

Admiral Inqersoll. If it had been a truthful message in the winds 
code the most it could have done was to have confirmed what we had 
already sent out and it was not as positive that war was coming as 
we had sent out. 

Mr. Richardson. Have you any recollection in your mind that this 
so-called execute, or any so-called execute had thereafter been de- 
termined to be what we may refer to as a false alarm ? 

Admiral Inqersoll. I have since heard it but I did not know it 
at the time and I did not know it when I testified before the investiga- 
tion of Admiral Hart and the Court of Inquiry. 

Mr. Richardson. Did you communicate the fact of the disclosure 
of this so-called execute to your chief. Admiral Stark ? 

[11288'\ Admiral Inqersoll. I cannot recall definitely that I 
did or did not. I may have done so. 

Mr. Richardson. Any message which came to your attention that 
you deemed of sufficient importance, it would have been your duty to 
have seen to it that your chief learned of that message ? 
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Admiral Ingersoll. It would have been. 

Mr. BiCHARoeoN. Do you think it at all probable, Admiral, that 
the fact that you do not remember having acquainted Admiral Stark 
with the information you had as to this winds execute was because of 
the little importance you attached to that document ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I think I should state it another way, that 
because of the little importance which I attach to it is the reason I 
have forgotten whether I did or did not. 

Mr. Richardson. Do you know what officers brought it in to you? 

Admiral Ingersoll. No ; I cannot remember definitely. 

Mr. Richardson. Was there more than one? 

Admiral Ingersoll. There were several officers for whom it would 
have been a logical thing to do. There were half a dozen officers who 
might have brought it in. • . 

Mr. Richardson. Now, let me ask you how definite your informa- 
tion is, Admiral, on when it was brought in, whether [ 11289 '\ 
before or after December 7 ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I am not absolutely positive of that except that 
I am absolutely certain that it was after we had sent out the messages 
regarding the destruction of the codes. 

Mr. Richardson. Well, in view of the startling commotion caused 
by the attack on the morning of the 7th it would be fair, would it not, 
to assume that your best recollection is that it came to you before 
the 7th? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I think that is correct but I can not fix it 
definitely. 

Mr. ^CHARDSON. Was there more than one such so-called execute 
that was shown to you or discussed with you ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I can only recall one occasion on which officers 
brought in a message to me of that character. 

Mr. R 1 CH. 1 RDSON. Would there have been any duty after acquaint- 
ing you with that information, a duty to also bring it to the attention 
of Admiral Stark ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. They might have done so, but having brought 
it to mv attention they would have trusted me to ^ve it to him. 

Mr. Richardson. And it would have been your duty to do so ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. If I had thought it was of suffi- [ 11290 '\ 
cient importance. 

Mr. Richardson. Is there anv other recollection that you have which 
throws any light on this so-called winds execute that you are able to 
state to the committee at this time ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. No ; none that I can think of. 

Mr. Richardson. Mr. Chairman, in view of mv preliminary state- 
ment that after an examination I feel that all the other questions I 
might otherwise want to ask the admiral are covered by his earlier 
testimony which has been twice presented and is in the record which 
will be of record in this committee also, I have no further questions 
to ask Admiral Ingersoll at this time. 

The Chairman. The Chair has no questions. Congressman 
Cooper? 

Tne Vice Chairman. No questions. 

The Chairman. Senator George? 

Senator George. No questions. 
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The Chairman. Mr. Clark? 

Mr. Clark. No questions. 

The Chairman. Senator Lucas ? 

Senator Lucas. No questions. 

The Chairman. Mr. Murphy? 

Mr. Murphy. Admiral, there is a message on page 251 of Exhibit 1. 
Will you hand" that to the admiral, please? Y11291'\ Did you 
ever see that ? 

Admiral Ingeksoll. Wliich number, sir? 

Mr. Murphy. On the top of page 251, Admiral. Do you recall ever 
having seen that message ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. You mean the one stating: 

ICelutioDs between Japan and England are not in accordance with expectation. 

Mr. Murphy. Yes, sir. I am wondering if there would be any 
possibility that you might have confused that with some other mes- 
sage, Admiral: that came into the Navy Department on the 7th of 
December and was apparently submitted to the receivers of magic. 

Admiral Ingersoll. If that came in on the 7th of December I would 
have normally seen it on the morning of the 8th. I do not recall this 
particular dispatch now. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, I am wondering. You said you saw one winds 
intercept and that is something that might appear to be a winds inter- 
cept and 1 am wondering if you saw that or if you saw something other 
than that ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I do not recall it sufficiently well to remember 
what it referred to, what countries it referred to or the status. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, you do not have any recollection now, 
[11292^ then, do you, of what the winds intercept which you feel 
you saw or had called to your attention, you do not know what country 
that referred to either, do you ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. Except that the winds code required definite 
answers in accordance with the code and as I recall now the general 
tenor was in accordance with the winds code. 

Mr. Murphy. You mean all three countries? 

Admiral Ingersoll. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. Or one or two? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I think it was all three countries, as I recall it. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, then, you say that it was received after the mes- 
sages had gone out to destroy the codes ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Murphy. You sent those messages out on what date ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I believe the date was the third or fourth, I 
have forgotten which. It is in the record. 

Mr. IVIuRPiiY. Now, then, do you have any recollection in addition 
to this particular officer handing you — or in calling it to your atten- 
tion, what did he do after? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I have every recollection that they took it away 
with them when they left my office and that I never saw it again. 

Mr. Murphy. Were you one of the persons who ever saw the 
[11293^ magic on the regular distribution ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. Yes; I saw them. They were brought to my 
office. 
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Mr. Muri’hy. Now, do you have any recollection of ever seeing any- 
thing like this in magic form in the dispatch case that contained the 
magic ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I do not recall having seen it and from what I 
know of the system it would not have been in the magic because it would 
have been a copy of a broadcast in plain Japanese. 

Mr. Murphy. In other words, what- 

Admiral Ingersoll. It would not have gone through the magic 
set-up system. 

Mr. Murphy. In fact, if it had not gone through the magic system 
it would not get into Captain Kramer’s hands for distribution as 
magic, would it? 

Admiral Ingersoll. No. 

Mr. Murphy. And if it had not gone through Captain Kramer 
for distribution as magic it would not be in the magic files, would it? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I don’t know enough about the magic files to 
know. It would undoubtedly have gone through his section for 
translation. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, then, there has been testimony here 
that the Chief of Naval Operations and apparentlj^ his group in 
WashinMon participated in a frame-up of Admiral Kimmel. Do you 
know of anj’^thing, of any kind of evidence of anything like that? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I have not the slightest bit of evidence of any- 
thing of that kind, that anything of that kind occurred or was con- 
templated or was talked about. 

IVIr. Murphy. Well, there is a Navy Captain that has testified here 
to a frame-up. You don’t know anything about any frame-up in the 
Navy, do you? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I certainly do not and Kimmel was my can- 
didate for that job when he was ^pointed. I mean by that when 
my opinion was asked I suggested Kimmel. 

Mr. Murphy. There has also been testimony here to the effect that 
someone in the Navy Department, and on one occasion the witness 
said he had a suspicion of Admiral Stark, although he changed it once 
or twice, but at any rate at one time he had a suspicion of Admiral 
Stark that if there was a winds execute message that they had ordered 
it to be destroyed because they had failed to notify Kimmel, that they 
were hiding their failure in ordering the destruction of that paper. 
Do you believe there is any foundation for that charge whatsoever? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I have never heard anything like that, 
[ 11295 ~\ sir, and I do not believe it. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, there is a Navy captain, Safford, who put it 
in this I’ecord. You don’t know anything about destroying any papers, 
do you ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I don’t know anything about it. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, then, there also has been testimony in the record 
to the effect that you had a recollection that on the night of December 
6 you did receive a copy of the thirteen parts of the fourteen part mes- 
sage. What is your recollection on that ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. My recollection is very distinct on that. 

Mr. Murphy. That you did receive it? 

Admiral Ingersoll. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. And who delivered it to you ? 
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Admiral Ikoersoll. I cannot recall who delivered it to me. I re- 
call very definitely that some time on the evening of December the 
6th or early in the morning of December the 7th that an officer came 
to my house and rang the door bell and woke me up and I went down 
and read the first thirteen — read what they told me were the first 
thirteen parts of a long message. 

Mr. Mukpht. Now, Captain Kramer 

Admiral Ingersoll. And I don’t know whether it was before 
[1129€'\ or after midnight. 

Mr. MtjBPHT. Yes. Captain Kramer testified that about a week or 
so before the night of December 6th he had awakened you and had 
taken to your house another message but he said he was rather positive 
in his recollection that he had not taken it to you and attribute your 
saying that you received it to faulty memory. 

Admiral Ingersoll. Well, I asked Captain Kramer about that today 
and he savs he did not personally bring it to my house. All during 
the period before Pearl Harbor I used to be awakened up at least two 
or mree times during the week by officers bringing messages, not 
only of this character but of every character of operational character 
to my house and so I could not recall every officer who brought them 
there. 

I seem to recall, and I may be mistaken, it was some other occasion, 
that the officers that brought this thing to my house that night asked 
for my identification card, which Captain Kramer would not have 
done, so that would identify it, if Captain Kramer said he did not 
bring it out to me, that some other watch officer brought it. I also 
recall that they told me that the message had been taken or would be 
taken to the President and to the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, you were familiar with the two docmnents set- 
tir^ up the winds code originally, were you not? 

Y11^97'\ Admiral Ingersoll. The one document setting it up. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, there is one on page 154, if you will refer to it. 
Admiral. There is one on page 164 which says : 

In case of emergency (danger of cutting off our diplomatic relations), and 
tbe cutting off of international communications, the following warning wiil be 
added in the middle of the daily Japanese language short ware news broadcast. 

Then on page 155 : 

When our diplomatic relations are becoming dangerous, we will add the follow- 
ing at the beginning and end of our general intelligence broadcast 

You were familiar, were you, with both of those dispatches? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I remember very distinctly the one which ap- 
pears on page 154. That is the one which we have been talking about 
as the “winds.” My recollection regarding this other one, which I 
believe is now called the hidden word, is rather hazy. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, at any rate. Admiral, when the officer did come 
into your office and referred to a winds intercept, what did it mean 
to you? 

Admiral Ingersoll. It meant to me that they had received a mes- 
sage which was sent in compliance with this one on page 154. 

\ll298'\ Mr. Murphy. Meaning what? 

Admiral Ingersoll. Well, relations between the United States and 
Great Britain and — that is, Japanese relations with the United States, 
Great Britain, and Russia were as stated in the code message there. 
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Mr. Murphy. Did you have any understanding that that meant 
war or merely a breaking off in relations, the message as such? 

Admiral Ingersoix. As stated there on the face it says “rupture of 
diplomatic negotiations,” and that is why it seemed to me that the 
messages regarding the codes were so much more in place. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, now, in view of your testimony do you see any 
reason in the world why anyone in the Navy, large, great or small, 
would want to destroy any paper which would show any receipt of 
the winds message? 

Admiral Ingersoix. No ; I cannot see any. 

Mr. Murphy. No other questions. 

The Chairman. Senator Brewster is away. Mr. Gearhart. 

Mr. Gearhart. Admiral, you regarded the code destruction mes- 
sages, both our directions to our agents in the Far East and the Japan- 
ese directions to their agents in our country, you regarded those mes- 
sa^s as the most important ones, is that not correct? 

\ 11299 '\ Admiral Ingersoix. I stated that I thought that the 
messages which we sent to the commanders in chief that the Japanese 
were destroying their codes and the message regarding the war warn- 
ing on the ^th of November as the two most important messages that 
were sent out. The messages which we sent out to the Pacific, to Guam 
and Peiping, I believe, to destroy their codes and the authority which 
we gave to Admiral Kimmel to destroy codes on outlying islands and 
possessions were, of course, in direct consequence of the messages which 
the Japanese had sent out, because they indicated that the Japanese 
expected to be at war in a very short time. 

Mr. Gearhart. In addition to that we sent the message to the naval 
attache in the American embassy at Tokyo directing the destruction of 
codes there? 

Admiral Ingersoix. It was the same general idea, of course. 

Mr. Gearhart. So in your estimation the winds activate or execute 
was unimportant because the code destruction orders had gone out as 
far as America was concerned and had been received as far as Japan 
was concerned ? 

Admiral Ingersoix. I considered one of the two most important 
messages sent out and it made no difference in my opinion whetiier 
there had ever been a winds message or whether a winds execute was 
ever received. 

[ 11300 ] Mr. Gearhart. Now, your impresion now is that the 
order to our foreim agents in the Far East had been sent out before we 
received the winds execute? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I am sure of that. That is, before we received 
the message which I thought was a winds execute or was told was a 
message sent in the winds code. 

Mr. Gearhart. And you s§.y that our orders had been sent abroad 
on the third or fourth ? 

Admiral Ingmsoix. The message which we sent to the commanders 
in chief informing them that the Japanese had ordered the destruction 
of their codes in Washin^on, London, Manila and other places I be- 
lieve was sent on the third or fourth. I think the messages to our own 
people to destroy their codes were a day or two later, although I do 
not recall the exact dates now. 
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Mr. Gearhart. But whether or not the winds execute was received 
before or after we had sent out our notices would render it unimportant 
after the code destruction messages had gone out, is that.not correct? 

Admiral Inoersoll. That is the point I am trying to make all along, 
sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, the point that I am suggesting to you as a 
companion and not a corollary is this, that the winds execute messages 
became unimportant, and to use a legal phrase 

'lll301'\ Admiral Inoersoll. I did not understand you. 

Mr. Gearhart. That the winds execute would become unimportant 
even if received before, after our destruction of code messages had gone 
to the field, because it would be, as the lawyers say, it would become 
functus officio? 

Admiral Inoersoll. Well, when we received the original message 
which set up the winds code that became important then because that 
would be the first indication that we would get of when the Japanese 
thought they would rupture negotiations or be at war if a broader 
interpretation were placed on it and steps were taken to monitor that 
message and, also. Admiral Noyes took steps to insure that he would 
receive information as soon as it was received in the code, but once 
we had learned that they were destroying their codes then the winds 
message, lost its importance. 

Mr. Gearhart. I agi’ee with you on that, but I am aserting the fur- 
ther idea that it is equally important whether received before or after 
the order went out for the destruction of our codes in the Far East 
because if it came in before and the fact of its receipt initiated the order 
sending out the code destruction orders, when the code destruction 
orders went out it had served its purpose and it was no longer im- 
portant. Does that sound reasonable ? 

Admiral Inoersoix. I am afraid I don’t get your point, \11S02'\ 
sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. That is what I was thinking, Admiral. 

The point is this : Whether it came in before the orders were sent out 
for the destruction of codes in our far outlying Eastern agencies or 
whether it came in after we had sent out the order for the destruction 
of our codes it was after the fact equally unimportant, is that not 
correct ? 

Admiral Inoersoll. Oh, in regard to the destruction of our own 
codes ; yes. 

Mr. Gearhart. Of course. 

Admiral Inoersoll. It made no difference at all and the destruction 
of our codes was not based on that supposition. It was based on the 
fact that the enemy had issued orders to destroy his codes. 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes; but it would become an element in the fact that 
war was about to commence? 

Admiral Inoer.soll. Any true winds execute would confirm the other. 

Mr. Gearhart. And it would not be any more important if it were 
received before our orders went out for the destruction of our codes 
or whether it was received afterwards. 

Admiral Inoersoll. No. 

Mr. Gearhart. It would be exactly in the same classification after 
the order went out. 

[11303~\ Admiral Inoersoll. For the destruction of our codes. 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes. 
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Admiral Ingersoll. Yes. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, that is what the lawyers call functus officio if 
it came in first. 

Now, the reason why you knew that the destruction of the codes 
meant war and not merely breaking off of negotiations was the fact 
that if they were merely breaking off diplomatic negotiations with us 
they would not have to destroy their codes? 

Admiral Inoersoll. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Gearhakt. They could pack them up, as you said with their 
second suit of clothes and take them home if they were merely breaking 
off diplomatic relations. 

Admiral Inoersoll. Correct. 

Mr. Gearhart. So that it was a dead tip-off, a foregone conclusion 
in the estimations of the higher ranking military officers that the order 
for the destruction of their codes within our areas meant nothing but 
war? 

Admiral Ingersoll. Yes; and the fact that the consulates were in- 
cluded cinched it in my opinion that it was war and not a rupture of 
diplomatic negotiations or diplomatic relations. 

Mr. Gearhjvrt. As a matter of fact, the high ranking naval 
[llSOJf] and military officers all felt that war was coming sooner 
than it did come. Wasn't there much talk about that preceding the 
seventh ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. So far as the Chief of Naval Operations was 
concerned war could have come at any moment after the 24th or the 
27th of November and it would have been no surprise. 

Air. Gearhart. You knew about the deadline date of the 29th of 
November ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I recall that dispatch. 

Mr. Gearhart. That was a date after which things were going to 
automatically happen and so when that date passed you began to 
watch for things and look for things to happen, did you not? 

Admiral Ingersoll. Well, in all these things, sir, when you con- 
sider a particular dispatch you cannot consider that dispatch alone 
and nothing else. You have to consider all the other things that you 
can. 

Well, at this time, that is, at the latter part of November, we knew 
that they were assembling vast forces of ships and men and landing 
craft in southeast Asia, in China, and Formosa; we knew they were 
on the move and it would only be a question of a very short time when 
they would land somewhere. There wasn’t any question about it. It 
was only the exact [11306'\ spot and when. Admiral Hart 
was watching them with his planes. We knew they were going down 
the coast of China and down Indochina. We did not know until the 
last moment whether they were headed for the Kra Peninsula or for 
Thailand, but they were on the move definitely, and it was only a 
question of the hour as to when it would come. 

Mr. Gearhart. You knew that Secretary Hull had delivered the 
American note to the Japanese here in Washington on the 26th dav 
of November? 

Admiral Ingersoll. On the 27th of November the dispatch was 
.sent out stating that all — in effect, I am quoting now from memory— 
that all efforts for peaceful solution had faileoT 
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Mr. Gearhart. Yes. And when you sent it out on the 27th, was it 
because you felt that the Hull message had been interpreted by the 
Japanese as an ultimatum? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I am sure that Admiral Stark felt that they 
could not accept it and also, as I say, things were moving in the East, 
the concentration of troops, did show that war was coming very, very 
soon. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, as it now appears, as it now turns out, we find 
that the Japanese fleet sailed from Tankan in the Kurile Islands on 
the night of the 27th and morning of the 28th, a day ahead of their 
deadline date, but we did not [ 11306 '\ know that until later, 
but the 29th went by, and that was their deadline date, and we knew 
what that deadline date was, and we had been told by the Japanese 
that things were going to happen automatically. Then when nothing 
happened on the 29th, nothing happened on the 30th, nothing hap- 
pened on the 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, and 6th of December, did that long 
delay after their fixed deadline cause any discussions among the higher 
ranking naval oflicers with whom you were in daily conversation in 
a search for an answer to the question ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. Of course, we had no definite information that 
a task force had sailed from the Kurile Islands for the Hawaiian 
Islands but the time of the break, that is, the time of hostilities was 
indicated would come very soon in the movements of the Japanese 
in the Far East. It could not go on many days longer or many hours 
longer. They were approaching a place where they were going to 
land. 

Mr. GEarh^. That is, we knew about the moves of the Japanese 
fleet in the China Sea ? 

Admiral Ingersoix. Yes. 

Mr. Gearhart. We had received reports on that. We knew the 
deadline date of the 29th, and because of those circumstances and 
others, perhaps, it was the belief that the Japanese would do some- 
thing over tne week end of December 1, that was the general 
supposition ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I cannot say that it was the belief 
that something would happen over the week end of the— did you say 
the 31st? 

Mr. Gearhart. The week end of — ^no, the 30th was in November. 
Over the week end of the 1st of December, after the 30th of November? 

Admiral Ingersoll. No; I think not. The forces had not yet 
reached a point in the Far East where actual hostilities were implied 
over that week end. 

Mr. Gearhart. But you expected action to follow the 29th very 
closely, did you not? 

Admiral Ingersoll. We did not know when it would occur. 


Mr. Gearhart. Well, they told you in their own message, didn’t 
they. Admiral ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. We did not know how soon after that they 
would actually start to move. For example, forces were in Formosa 
and forces were in the Pescadores. They could have gotten to Manila 
in 24 hours or in 40 hours. 


Mr. Gearhart. That is the point. After the 29th they could have 
gotten there in 24 hours if they wanted to make that attack as soon 
as they could in Luzon? 
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Admiral Ingersoll. Yes. 

Mr. Gearhart. In your conferences with the other high ranking 
officers did you not discuss the point that they could [IISO^ 
have attacked within 24 hours after the 29th and they did not? Did 
3 ’ou not speculate on why they had not attacked, give the subject some 
consideration? 

Admiral Ingersoll. Tliere was a conference in Mr. Knox’ office 
every morning in which the Director of Naval Intelligence presented 
the whole situation, not only in the Far East but in Europe^ the Atlan- 
tic situation, everything and everywhere, and the possibilities were 
discussed. They were sometimes discussed by the Director of War 
Plans, Admiral Turner, who would point out the implications, and so 
forth. The situation was reviewed every morning. 

Mr. Gearhart. Did you attend those meetings ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. Yes. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, then, I am asking you the question and you are 
in a position to answer it. Were there in those meetings after the 29th 
discussions of why after that had occurred, after we had read the Jap 
intercept that after the 29th things were going to happen automat- 
ically ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I cannot recall now, sir, that that particular 
point was discussed as to why they did not carry out what they said 
they were going to do in that message. 

Mr. Gearhart. All right. 

Admiral Ingersoll. As a matter of fact 

Mr. Gearhart. Pardon me. 

[11309] Admiral Ingersoll. As a matter of fact the messages 
received in these codes were usually not discussed at the Secretary’s 
conferences and mentioned as such because there were more officers 
present there than who knew of the existence of these messages. 

Mr. Gearhart. All right. The discussions go on. You had had 
daily meetings on the 1st, on the 2d and the 3d and we find we get 
further and further away from the deadline date of the 29th. Did 
anybody in those meetings raise the question that possibly the Japa- 
ne^ were sailing to a distant point of attack? 

Admiral Ingersoli.. No ; none that I recall. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, you are a naval expert, one of the greatest liv- 
ing of naval experts. Didn’t it occur to you when the time began to 
lengthen out into close to a week after the date the Japanese said things 
were going to automatically begin to happen, didn’t it occur to you as 
a strategist that the Japanese fleet was sailing to a distant point of 
attack ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. The question of an attack on Pearl Harbor, 
of course, was alw^s considered as a possibility. 

Mr. Gearhart. Kemote or close ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. It was considered, of coui-se, as a possibility 
because there was no other reason for putting [11310] anti- 
aircraft guns there or stationing fighting planes on the island or hav- 
ing radar installation or anything of that kind except to keep Japanese 
planes away. That was tne only reason for putting them there, so 
that is why I call it a possibility. 

Mr. Ge.arhart. Why is that your position ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. Now, as to a probability as to whetlier or not 
they would attack is something else. 
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Mr. Gearhart. Was that frequently discussed in your conferences, 
in your morning conferences ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I do not recall in the few days immediately 
preceding Pearl Harbor that they expected the Japanese to attack 
Pearl Harbor in the manner in which they did. 

Mr. Gearhart. Were you surprised ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I was surprised that Pearl Harbor was at- 
tacked but I was more surprised that the attack was not detected, that 
was my first reaction, and if I express it in the words which I used at 
the time, it was, “How in the hell did they get in there without some- 
bodv finding it out?” 

Mr. Gearhart. Then I will ask you if that was in your mind and 
that was always considered a possibility in your considerations why 
was Hawaii never mentioned in any of the so-called war warning mes- 
sages as a place of possible attack ? Why were other places in the Far 
East always stressed as the places of [iiJii] expected attack? 

Admiral Ingersoll. Because the places in the Far East were the 
only places of which we had definite information towards which the 
Japanese were moving. 

Mr. Gearhart. Didn't the fact that the Japanese were constantly 
pressing their Honolulu confederates for reports on the movement of 
ships in Pearl Harbor direct your attention to the rather acute possi- 
bility of an attack at Hawaii ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. Now you are referring, I presume, to the dis- 
patch regarding the location of ships in Pearl Harbor? 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes ; the series of dispatches that reached your desk. 

Admiral Ingersoll. Well, as far as I am concerned pereonally I 
have no recollection of seeing that dispatch, so it did not occur to me 
personally. 

Mr. Gearhart. Might I say. Admiral, it is not one dispatch ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. Sir? 

Mr. Ge.\rhart. Might I say it is not one dispatch? It is seven of 
them. 

Admiral Ingersoll. I meant that series of dispatches I did not see. 

Mr. Gearhart. Didn'tthey bring you all of them in that [ 11312 '] 
leather case and didn't you open the leather case with the key that was 
supplied you 

Admiral Ingersoll. No. 

Mr. Gearhart (continuing). And read all of those messages? 

Admiral Ingersoll. No. 

Mr. Gearhart. You don’t know anything about this inordinate in- 
terest on the part of the Japanese in respect to the movement of ships 
in Pearl Harbor? 

Admiral Ingersoll. There are two kinds of movements which would 
afford interest; one which was a movement of departure of ships in 
and out of Pearl Harbor would excite no interest whatever because 
we do that all the time and continue to do it in time of peace ; that is, 
to keep track of the strategic location of ships. So dispatches asking 
for departures and arrivals would excite no interest. I think if I had 
seen the dispatch which referred specifically to the location of ships 
in Pearl Harbor, I would have been interested very much. 

Mr. Gearhart. Did you see the intercept which divided Pearl Har- 
bor into five areas and the dispatch which called upon the Japanese 
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agents at Honolulu to report each shifting and visit of ships from one 
area to another, as well as the ships coming in and out of the harbor 
entrance ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I think I first learned of that dis- [11313^ 
patch when Admiral Hart asked me about it on his investigation. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, if you had seen those dispatches and they had 
been called to your attention, what would you have done ? 

Admiral Ixgersole. Well, in the fii*st place I would have wanted 
to know why they were interested in the actual location of a ship within 
a harbor as distinguished from whether or not the ship just happened 
to be in port. My suspicion would be aroused if I had seen that dis- 
patch I am certain. 

Mr. GetXRIiart. Well, there was nobody to ask anything. All you 
had to do was read these messages and you would have to draw your 
own conclusions, so if you had seen those seven or eight dispatches, 
impatient demands from Tokyo that reports be given even if ships 
did not move 

Admiral Ingersoll. I do not recall seeing that dispatch. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, what would you have done as a naval strate- 
gist, what would you have thought as a naval expert if you had seen 
that message ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. If I had sben the dispatches which indicated 
interest in a specific location within Pearl Harbor as distinguished 
from being within the Hawaiian area, that would have indicated to 
me that they had an unusual interest in that place. 

Mr. Gearhart. That would have been out of the ordinary, 
\1131k'\ wouldn’t it? 

Admiral Ingersoll. Yes, it would have been. 

Mr. Gearhart. WTiat would you have done if those messages had 
been called to your attention? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I think Admiral Kimmel should have been 
informed. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, the fact is he was not. 

Now, getting back again to this 29th deadline, the passing of the 
29th, the passing of the 30th, the passing of the 1st, the 2d and the 3d 
and the 4th ana the 5th and the 6th and nothing happened, did that 
not suggest to your mind, and this is back to the same question I asked 
before, did it ever suggest to your mind as a naval expert that the 
Jat )anese Fleet was sailing and steaming to a distant target? 

Admiral Ingersoll. It did not to me ; no. 

Mr. Gearhart. Why would it not ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. Well, in the first place I did not think that the 
Japanese would risk an air attack on Pearl Harbor. While it was a 
possibility and while the defenses for Pearl Harbor had been set up 
for that purpose, the Japanese had very extensive operations under 
way at the time. Reports indicated, of course, that uiey were going 
into the Dutch East Indies, right into the Malay Peninsula, in the 
Philippines. Guam, of course, we knew would fall like a ripe plum 
any time they wanted to take it, which meant that the area of their 
operations was extended over a considerable stretch of territorjr. 

[11316'\ Furthermore, if all of the installations at Hawaii had 
been working, had the planes been on the alert, the attack there, in my 
opinion, might have been detected, and there might have been very 
serious damage to the Japanese. 
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It would have deterred them from making an attack of that kind. 

Furthermore, if our fleet had not been in Pearl Harbor and it was 
at sea, in a place where it might have intercepted them, they might 
have incurred a very serious naval loss at that time. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, my dear Admiral, if you had read the in- 
tercept I referred to, you would have known that the Japanese knew 
that our fleet was in Pearl Harbor and the battleships tied up one 
next to the other in pairs. 

Admiral Inoersoix.. As far as that goes, the Japanese had been 
reporting our movements of ships all over the world for a good many 
years. All you had to do was to stand back of the road at Pearl 
Harbor, and you could see everything that was in Pearl Harbor, 
where every ship was anchored. 

I had no doubt when I was there in 1940 that they were reporting 
everything at that tiine. 

Mr. Gearhart. Yob said a while ago, the high ranking [ 11316 '\ 
naval oflBcers and military officers were of the opinion that the Jap- 
anese would not risk an attack against Pearl Harbor in the light of 
the great obligations that they were assuming in the event of an 
attack on the ^uthwest Pacific ; is that not correct 1 

Admiral Inqersoll. I think tha^ was the opinion of most of the 
people in the Office of Naval Operations, that the Japanese would not 
make an attack on Pearl Harbor, although, of course, it was a pos- 
sibility. 

Mr. Gearhart. Did it occur to you, and the high ranking naval and 
military officers, that they would not make an attack on the South- 
west Pacific if the American Fleet was left on their flank ? 

Admiral Inoersoll.. I did not understand that question. 

Mr. Gi^Rhart. Then I will state it again. 

Did it occur to you that the Japanese would not dare to make the 
attack we expected them to make in the Southwestern Pacific if the 
American Fleet was left on their flank? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I still did not understand the question, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Did it ever occur to you, or was it ever discussed 
among the officers you have told us about, the high ranking military 
and naval officers of the United \^ 11317 '\ States, that the Jap- 
anese would not dare to launch a major offensive in the Southwestern 
Pacific if the American Fleet was left in fighting shape on their flank 
at Pearl Harbor? 

Admiral Ingersoll. They could have made the attack at that time, 
in December, on the Philippines and Malay Peninsula, even on the 
northern part of the Dutch East Indies, when our fleet was in Pearl 
Harbor, and they could have gotten away with it in time. 

Mr. Gearhart. Why? 

Admiral Ingersoll. The C|uestion is why they came to attack us. 
They hoped to cripple us so it never would be a factor in the rest of 
the war. 

Mr. Gearhart. Don’t you think, as a naval expert, that they came 
to Pearl Harbor for the purpose of attacking our fleet and immobi- 
lizing it for a time, so it would make it possible for them to complete 
their conquest of the Southwestern Pacific ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I think what you stated was their line of 
reasoning. 
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Mr. Gearhart. Did that enter into your conferences with the other 
high-ranking naval and military officei’s, that the Japanese might be 
thinking about immobilizing our fleet so that they could accomplish 
their objectives in [113]8~\ the Southwestern Pacific? 

Admiral Inoersoll. As I stated before, the result of our estimate 
was that the Japanese would not do that, that they were fully occupied 
with what they were doing at that time, and that the risks were too 
great. 

Mr. Gearhart. In other words, it was the studied and carefully 
arrived-at opinion of the high ranking naval and military ofiicers in 
Washington that the Japanese would not launch an attack on our fleet 
in Pearl Harbor? 

Admiral Inoersoll. I could not answer it and say it was the opinion 
of all. I think it was the opinion of those with whom I talked. 

Mr. Gearhart. Did Admiral Stark express that opinion? 

Admiral InofRSoll. How is that, sir? 

Mr. Gearhart. Was that the opinion of Admiral Stark? 

Admiral Inoersoll. I think it was. 

Mr. Gearhart. And other people that you were in daily association 
and frequent conversation with? 

Admiral Inoersoll. I think so. 

Mr. Gearhart. If you felt there was any possibility of doing that 
kind of thing, making that sort of attack, you would, of course, have 
sent special messages to Admiral Kimmel and General Short? 

yil319] Admiral Inoersoll. I think there is no question at all, 
if we had any information, any definite information that the Japanese 
ships were moving toward Pearl Harbor or if the Chief of Naval 
Operations felt that there was a distinct probability, as distinguished 
from a possibility that there was a distinct probability that Hawaii 
was in danger, I know he would have told them. 

Mr. Gearhart. But you have told us that the destruction of codes, 
code machines, secret papers by the United States in the Japanese 
sphere, and by the Japanese in the American and British sphere, 
you told us that that meant war. 

Why did not you sent a notice to that effect and relay that in- 
formation on to Admiral Kimmel? 

Admiral Inoersoll. We did. 

Mr. Gearhart. You did? 

Admiral Inoersoll. That is, we sent word that they had ordered 
the destruction of their codes. We had previously told them on the 
27th. that war would come at any time. 

Mr. (jearhart. Yes; but you did not say anything in the message 
of the 27th about the destruction of the codes, did you? 

Admiral Inoersoll. We did not know it then. 

Mr. Gearhart. What other messages did you send [113W\ 
about the destruction of the codes before December 7, when it got 
there too late? 

Admiral Inoersoll. We sent them the instruction, or the informa- 
tion that the Japanese had ordered their codes destroyed, I believe, 
on the 3d or 4th of December ; I have forgotten the exact date. It was 
on the 3d of December. 

Mr. Gearhart. Is that the only message that was sent on that sub- 
ject, the one of the 3d of December? 
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Admiral Ingersoll, That was the only message sent on the 3d of 
December informing him that the Japanese were ordering the destruc- 
tion of their codes. Here is the one on December 3 which reads as 
follows : It was sent to the commander in chief, Asiatic Fleet, the com- 
mander in chief, Pacific Fleet, the commanding officer of the Four- 
teenth Naval District, which was Hawaii, and the commanding officer 
of the Sixteenth Naval District, which was Panama. 

Highly reliable information has been received that categoric and urgent instruc- 
tions were sent yesterday to Japanese diplomatic and consular posts at Hong 
Kong, Singapore, Batavia, Manila, Washington and London to destroy most 
of their codes and ciphers at once, and to burn all other important confidential 
and secret documents. 

There is another one on December 3 that says : 

[ 11821 ] Circular 2444 from Tokyo one December ordered London, Hong 
Kong, Singapore, and Manila to destroy machine. Batavia machine already 
sent to Tokyo. December second Washington also directed destroy all but one 
code of other systems and all secret documents. British Admiralty London today 
reports embassy London has complied. 

Here is our dispatch to Tokyo, that is, to the naval attache at Tokyo, 
Bangkok, Peiping, Shanghai, to destroy their codes. That was sent 
on the 3d. 

Mr. Gearhart. On the 3d? 

Admiral Inqersoll. Yes. 

And Peiping and the Marine detachment at Tientsin were ordered 
to destroy on the 4th. Guam was directed on the 4th, and Admiral 
Kimmel was instructed on the 6th : 

In view of the international situation and the exposed position of our outiying 
Pacific islands you may authorize the destruction by them of secret and confi- 
dential documents now or under later conditions of greater emergency. Means 
of communication to support our current operations and special intelligence 
should of course be maintained until the last moment. 

Mr. Gearhart. That should be interpreted, and should have been 
interpreted by Admiral Kinunel, as the most conclusive evidence that 
war was coming, and coming quickW ? 

[11322'\ Admiral Ingersoll. It was the intention to convey that 
when they were sent. 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes. You felt war was coming and coming quickly ; 
and even though' you thought that an attack on Hawaii was a possi- 
bility, every message in which places were mentioned directed the at- 
tention of the Hawaiian commanders to the fact that war was expected 
in the Philippines, in Indochina, the Kra Peninsula, and possibly 
Borneo and Guam; is that not correct? 

Admiral Ingersoll. The information that we had of Japanese forces 
on the move at that time, was in that direction. • 

Mr. Gearhart. And even though all these days passed after the 
deadline date of the 29th of November, you and the high-ranking offi- 
cers with whom you were in daily conference, thought that possibly 
the Japanese were scheming on a distant point as a place of attack ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. As I stated before we had no definite informa- 
tion that the Japanese were on the move toward Hawaii, and I do 
not think it was the opinion of the officers in the Office of Chief of 
Naval Operations that they were moving in that direction. 

Mr. Geamart. You did not know where the fleet was; did you? 
Wasnotthis Japanese Fleet lost for a week or \_1132S'\ two) 
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Admiral iNOERSOUi. I do not know. The information regarding the 
location of Japanese ships was the primary responsibility of the com- 
mander of the Pacific Fleet. He was the man who was in charge of 
the methods of determining the location of the Japanese Fleet through 
radio intelligence, as it was called. 

There were very long periods of time, and at various times, when 
we never knew where the Japanese Fleet was. They might go to 
their mandated islands; and thev might just as well have been on the 
moon, as far as we knew where they were. 

Mr. Gearh/\bt. There were times when you did know where the 
Japane.se Fleet was? 

Admiral Ixgersoix. Yes. 

Mr. Gearhart. You got in touch with the Japanese whenever you 
could ; is that not correct ? 

Admiral Ikoersoll. It is like people that talk too much. Whenever 
they use the radio too much they get in trouble, because then they find 
where they are ; and when you maintain radio silence, you don’t know 
where they are. It was only by means of the radio direction finders 
and the analysis of the traffic that they could in most cases keep track 
of where they were. 

[ 1132 ^'] There were long periods of time when we did not know 
where they were, or when we did not know where particular ships were. 

Mr. Gearhart. And, as a matter of fact, there were days following 
the 29th day of November, the dead-line date, when it was known to 
you, and the men with whom you were in daily conference, that the 
Japanese were in a position unknown to American Intelligence; is 
that correct? 

Admiral Inoersoix. I believe, although I did not keep track of the 
position of all Japanese ships, that there were some ships at that time 
that they did not know where they were, but there were a great many 
Japane.se ships that we did know where they were. 

We had sighted them off the coast of Indochina, lots of them. 

Mr. Gearhart. Did you have to do with the preparation of the war 
plan WPL-46? 

Admiral Inoersoll. Yes. As a member of the joint board, that war 
plan was finally approved by the joint board, before it was sent to the 
Secretaries and the President for approval. 

Mr. Gearhart. WPLr-46 was a revised plan, was it not? 

Admiral Inoersoll. It was a result of several revisions. 

[ 11326 '\ Mr. Gearhart. We had plan after plan, and it is the 
forty-sixth war plan ? Does that mean that it is the forty -sixth plan 
that had been worked out for the defense of the Pacific ? 

Admiral Inoersoll. No. 

Mr. Gearhart. Were there that many plans, or more? 

Admiral Inoersoll. No. As I recall, there were numerous plans 
that had been prepared for different situations, and different enemies 
over a period of many years, and that simply meant war plans volume 
No. 46. 

In the old Orange war plan, which had been in existence 5 or 6 years, 
there were four volumes, and each one of them had a separate WPL 
number, 

Mr. Gearhart. WPL-46, though had been recently, just a short time 
before Pearl Harbor on December 7, revised ? 
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Admiral Inoersoll. I believe WPL-46 was approved in April. 

Mr. Gearhart. In April of 1941. Now, that represented the joint 
opinion of a committee, in reference to the problem which might come 
on? 

Admiral Ingersoll. It is a little more than that, because WPL»-46 
was based on another plan, ABC-1, which was the American-British- 
Canadian joint plan, which had been approved on the highest political 
levels. Once that plan was approved, then the basic Army and Navy 
joint plan was [11326} drawn up, and from that the Navy war 
plan, WPL-46 was evolved. 

Mr. Gearhart. Was the high level political plan, the ABC plan, 
was that the ABC-1 plan ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. ABC-1 was the plan agreed upon by the con- 
versations with the British and Canadians, prior to No. 46. 

Mr. Gearhart. And was it the adoption of that plan that made 
necessary the making of the general defense plan which became known 
as WPli46? 

Admiral Ingersoll. The existing plan, the number of which I have 
forgotten at the moment, was to be brought into agreement with 
ABC-1, which had been approved on h^h political levels. 

Mr. Gearhart. Generally speaking WPL^46 was an offensive plan, 
was it not? It contemplated offensive action on the part of the 
Pacific Fleet? 

Admiral Ingersoll. On the contrary ; no. 

Mr. Gearhart. Did it not involve the sending of the fleet down into 
the Marshalls before the J ap attack, and we became involved in this 
war? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I haven’t the plan here, but my recollection of 
the plan was that the offensive movement to the Marshalls did not 
take place until D plus 180, [11327} which was 6 months, and 

the reason for that was we did not have the auxiliaries or the trans- 
ports suflicient for the fleet to make an offen sive movement. 

Mr. Gearhart. But the ultimate purpose of WPL-46 was to capture 
the Marshall Islands ? ' 

Admiral Ingersoll. No. The principal task in WPL-46 which was 
in agreement with ABC-1, was to defeat Germany and Italy in the 
Atlantic, and then defeat Japan. That was the basic decision. 

Mr. Gearhart. WPL-46 did not relate to the Atlantic warfare, did 
it? 

Admiral Ingersoll. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Was it such a wide plan? 

Admiral Ingersoll. It was a plan for the United States Naval 
forces wherever situated. The Pacific Fleet tasks were only one 
chapter of it. 

Mr. Gearhart. What did it provide for the defense of Hawaii ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. Sir? 

Mr. Gearhart. What did it provide for the defense of Hawaii ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. Is the plan here so I can see ? 

Mr. Gearhart. I was not going into details. Do you remember, 
generally, the underlying scheme ? 

[11328} Admiral Ingersoll. One of the tasks of the Pacific 
Fleet was to defend the west coast and our possessions in the Western 
Pacific. Tliat included Hawaii as a part of it. '' 
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Of course, the primary responsibility for the defense of the Hawaiian 
Islands was an Army responsibility and not a Navy responsibility. 
Under the joint action of the Army and Navy the Army was supposed 
to defend Hawaii so that the fleet could leave it without any naval 
ships there. But the fleet was supposed to cover it in its general 
operations, to prevent the Japanese from sending an Army there to 
capture it. 

Mr. Ge.\rhart. Was not that the underlying theory of WPL-46 that 
we would defend Hawaii and defend the United States by an offensive 
action against the Japanese ? 

Admiral Ingersoix. The basic task, the major task of the Pacific 
Fleet in WPL-46, for the first 6 months was largely defensive. 

My testimony in the Court of Inquiry has that outlined in particu- 
lar. where I have enumerated each task, and whether or not it was 
defensive or offensive. The reason for that was because the instruc- 
tions which were sent to Admiral Hart and to Admiral Kimmel in 
the war warning dispatch of November 27, directed them to take 
a defensive deployment [ 11329 ^ preparatory to carrying out 
the tasks assigned in WPL-46. 

Mr. Gearhart. You have heard the old phrase, the best defense is 
often an attack, have you not? 

Admiral Ingersoix. I have heard that. 

Mr. Gearhart. Is that not the theory on which WPL-46 was 
based? 

Admiral Ingersoix. Sir? 

Mr. Gearhart. Is not that the theory on which WPL-46 was 
based? 

Admiral Ingersoix. No, sir; it was not. 

Mr. Gearhart. That is all. 

The Chairman. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. Just a moment. 

The Chairman. May I ask, while j'ou are getting ready, there is 
one question that occurred to me with regard to not only the Pacific 
Fleet, but with regard to all fleets. 

Is it or is it not true that the man who has risen to the rank in 
the Navy that he would be in charge of a fleet of the proportions of 
the Pacific Fleet, or the Asiatic, or the Atlantic Fleet, is expected to 
know enough about the situation and keep himself enough informed 
about the situation to exercise judgment based upon inmrmation he 
gathers on the ground, and it is not necessary for Washington to feed 
him out of a spoon every little detail [ 113330 '\ of information 
that he ought to obtain in the field, on the ground where he is 
expected to nave judgment and use it? 

Is that a fair statement of the expectation of all officers? 

Admiral Ingersoix. Yes, sir; that is a very good statement, sir. 

Of course, there is sometimes information which exists in the 
Capital which the commander in chief has no means of obtaining. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Admiral Ingersoix. Or perhaps an expression of policy. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Admiral Ingersoix. Then it is the function of the Navy Depart- 
ment to keep him informed along those lines. 
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For example, in connection with that I said here before, Admiral 
Kimmel would have had no means of knowing that the Japanese 
had sent out instructions to burn their codes, except I have heard 
that they did see the Japanese consul bum stuff in his back vard in 
Honolulu, but I mean he would have no means of knowing that the 
Japanese in Washington or London, were to burn their codes. 

The Chairman. Would there be information that he would obtain 
in the field, or in the ocean where he was in command [ 11331 ] 
that Washin^on would not have? 

You mentioned a while ago that he had to keep up with where 
the Japanese Fleet was. 

Admiral Inoersoll. Yes; because the coordination of all of the 
radio direction finder stations in the Pacific was under the com- 
mander in chief. Pacific Fleet, and it was his assigned task to make 
the analysis of radio traffic in order to keep track as best he could 
with where the Japanese ships were. He was assigned that task 
because of his physical location and proximity, and nearness to them. 

He could do it better than anybody else. 

The Chairman. In other words, as I gather your answer, there is 
information that could be obtained at each end of the line, that the 
other one could not obtain, and in case Washington obtained in- 
formation that was important and that the commander 'in the field 
could not get, or does not have, it is the duty of the Washington 
offices in the Navy, and the same in the Army, to apprise the com- 
mander in the field of that information, and also it is the duty of the 
commander in the field to obtain information and act upon it accord- 
ing to his judgment, along the lines, within his discretion that they 
could not obtain here in Washington ; isn’t that true ? 

[ 1133 ^] Admiral Ingersoll. That is true. 

I mentioned before that we were obtaining information regarding 
the movement of the Japanese along the coast of Asia. 

That information was obtained by the planes which Admiral Hart 
sent out from Manila. 

It was also obtained by reports from Chinese agents and I think 
they were transmitted to him, and he, in turn, transmitted that 
information to us. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

[ 11333 ] Admiral Ingersoll. A commander in chief is consid- 
ered by the Navy as almost a viceroy out in his own field. They 
tell him in broad terms what he is supposed to do and they do not 
bother him with asking him how he is going to do it, or keep bother- 
ing him with whether he has done it. 

The Chairman. Would not any naval officer worthy of a command 
of that sort feel that he ought to have discretion an<i he ought to be 
depended upon ^ind may be depended upon to act within the field of 
his own information, and to gather all the information on the ground 
that it is at all possible from any source, and would there be many 
sources of such information in Hawaii, or in Manila, or anywhere 
in the Far East or in the Atlantic on the part of a commanding officer 
of the Navy? 

Admiral Ingersoll. Wlien you put a commander in chief out there 
you want to leave him, as far as possible, free to do his job, and you 
trust that he is going to do it, and you help him in such ways as 
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you can, where there are things of which he has no knowledge him- 
self. 

The Chairman. That is all. 

The Senator from Michigan may inquii'c. Pardon the interruj)- 
tion. 

Senator Ferguson. That is all right. 

Admiral, is there any question in your mind that the {1133Jf\ 
chief source of intelligence of the United States Navy in the fall of 
1941 was in Washington ? Is there any question about that ? 

Admiral Inoersoll. That the chief what ; sir ? 

Senator Ferguson. The chief source of Naval Intelligence was be- 
ing assembled and evaluated in Washington in 1941. 

Admiral lNGERSt)LL. I should say the chief source of evaluation was 
in Washington, but not necessarily the sources from which all of the 
information was obtained. 

Senator Ferguson. I appreciate not all of it was in Washington, 
as far as obtaining information is concerned, but the evaluation of 
intelligence was centered in Washington ^ 

Admiral Inoersoix. Generally speaking, I think that is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. And in what pai’ticular office was it ^ 
Who had authority, and whose duty was it to evaluate intelligence ? 

Admiral Inoersoll. Generally speaking, the evaluation of intelli- 
gence was done in the Office of Naval Intelligence. Of course in near- 
ly every case the credibility of the information, or the reliability of 
the information, was determined there. But in some cases you had to 
refer, say, to technical bureaus as to whether or not reports on this 
or that mechanical device, or plane, and so forth, was worth 
[llSio] anything. 

In regard to the evaluation of the combined political and military 
information, particularly as it might pertain to its effect on opera- 
tions, or the strategic distribution of our own forces, that sort of 
evaluation was done in the War Plans Division. We did not call it 
evaluation there. It was the estimate of the situation which the War 
Plans Division made in drawing up the war plans. 

Senator Ferguson. In other words, you have two sources of in- 
formation, or you have two kinds of information, the military, or 
naval in your case, and political information? 

Admiral Inoersoll. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. And the political part of the information was 
never given to the Naval Intelligence, so that they had nothing to do 
with the evaluation of political information or intelligence, as far as 
it related to or controlled Naval Intelligence? 

Admiral Ingersoix. I am not sure that that is correct, that the po- 
litical information was never given to Intelligence. I think that is not 
correct. I think Naval Intelligence had practically the same informa- 
tion that everybody in Operations had, except possibly the direct con- 
tact which Admiral Stark had with Mr. Hull, and of course that was 
as good political information as you could have. 

[11336] Senator Ferguson. And Admiral Stark also had direct 
contact with the President ? 

Admiral Inoersoll. Oh, yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Now how did that information that Admiral 
Stark got from those two men on the political side of our Intelligence 
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get down into Naval Intelligence that was headed by Admiral Wil- 
kinson ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. Well, as I said before, we used to have these 
conferences in the morning. Admiral Stark discussed matters at 
those times. He had a liaison officer. Admiral Schuirmann, or Cap- 
tain Schuirmann at that time, who saw the State Department officials 
I think every day, and sometimes more than once a day, and Admiral 
Schuirmann would not only, when he came back from the State De- 
partment, report to Admiral Stark, but he would tell the other officers 
m Operations, War Plans, Intelligence, I am almost certain, and my- 
self, what he had learned at the State Department that day. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know what the political policy, foreign 
policy, was in 1941, in December, in the early part, prior to Pearl Har- 
bor. as far as it related to Japan ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I am not sure that I know what you mean by 
the political policy. I was kept informed by Admiral {113S7\ 
Stark as to the more or less general process of our relations with J apan. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Then I will ask you this question: 
Did you know what our policy was prior to Pearl Harbor — and that 
was on the 7th — that if there was an attack on the Malay Peninsula, 
what the position would be of the United States of America, as far as 
the Navy or the Army were concerned ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. As far as the Navy and Army were concerned, 
what we would do was contained in our war plans and had nothing 
of course, whatever to do with whether or not there would be war 
between the United States and Japan if Japan went into the Malay 
Peninsula. 

I do not think there was anybody in the Navy Department who 
knew what would happen if Japan went into the Malay Peninsula, or 
into Siam, or Thailand. 

Senator Ferguson. In other words, as far as the United States Navy 
was concerned — and I am talking about OPNAV, which was your 
department — you had no idea as to what the position of the Navy 
would be in case there was an attack by the Japanese upon the British 
and/or the Dutch and no attack upon any American possessions ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. The position of the Navy would have been the 
position taken by the Unitea States Government, [11338'\ and 
what the President would have recommended to the Congress about 
declaring war. The Navy’s position would have been e.xactly the po- 
sition of the United States. 

Now the only thing we had to go by was the destruction of codes, 
which indicated that the Japanese expected to be at war with us soon, 
and they were moving in the direction of the Malay Peninsula. So 
the only inference you could draw is that very soon we were all going 
to be at war and there were going to be hostilities. But the Navy did 
not know what the President was going to recommend to the Congress. 

■Senator Ferguson. Did you know that there had been war in the 
Atlantic without any recommendation to the Congress ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I certainly did. 

Senator Ferguson. How does that account then for your answer 
about war in the Pacific ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. Then it was not a legal war, sir. 
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Senator Ferguson. Well, did you, as one of the chief officers in 
OPNAV, exj^ct the same kind of a war in the Pacific as they had 
in the Atlantic if there was an attack on the British possessions and 
not upon America ? 

Admiral Ingersolu. No, because the Germans were still here in 
.Washington and they had not declared war on us for all that we had 
been doing to them in the Atlantic. 

[11339} Senator Ferguson. Then do I imderstand it was be- 
cause of the burning of the codes that you got definite information 
that there was going to be war with America ? 

Admiral IngersoUj. There is no question about it. 

Senator Ferguson, Now when did you come to the conclusion that 
there was going to be war with America ? Will you give us the date 
as nearly as you can? 

Admiral LnoersolIj. You mean when Japan was going to be at war 
with the United States? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Ingersoll. I think everybody in the Navy was convinced 
that we were going to have war with Japan for the last 20 years. 

Senator Ferguson. Can we get a little closer than that? 

Admiral Ingersoll. As the situation got worse during 1941 there 
was not any question about it, that sooner or later we were going to be 
at war. The resignation of the Cabinet in Japan in Octcmer looked 
as though it was going to be a very, very serious situation, that tiiere 
was no nope of a peaceful settlement. Again on the 27th of Novem- 
ber, when Mr. Hull, I believe, informed the Secretary of the Navy 
that there was no hope of a peaceful solution with Japan, tliere was 
no question in the mind of Admiral Stark, I ^ow, that war was 
coming very soon. The destruction of their [IISJ^O} codes 
brought it still closer. 

The Chairman. The committee will recess until 10 o’clock tomor- 
row morning. 

Admiral, you will be back then. 

(Whereupon, at 5 p. m., February 11, 1946, the committee recessed 
until 10 a. m. of the following day, Tuesday, Phbruary 12, 1946.) 
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TUESDAY, FEBBUABY IS, 1946 

Congress of the UNiria) States, 

Joint Committee on the Investioation 

OF the Pearl Harbor Attack. 

Waskmgton, D. C. 

The joint committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m,. in 
the Caucus Room (room 318), Senate Office Building, Senator Alben 
W. Barkley (chairman), presiding. 

Present: Senatois Barkley (chairman), George, Lucas, Brewster, 
and Ferguson and Representatives Cooper (vice chairman), Clark, 
Murphy, Gearhart and Keefe. 

Also present: Seth W. Richardson, general counsel; Samuel H. 
Kaufman, associate general counsel; John E. Masten, Edward P. 
Morgan, and Logan J. Lane, of counsel, for the joint committee. 

[113^^ The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

Admiral Ingersoll is still on the stand. Senator Ferguson was 
examining him when we recessed. 

TESTIMONT OF ADMIRAL B. £. INOEBSOLL, UNITED STATES 

NAVY (Resumed) 

Senator Ferguson. Admiral Ingersoll, we knew of a great war 
being conducted in Europe, and we knew how Hitler had gone into 
Poland and into Denmark, and so forth, that all of the actions of war 
had changed, and we were unorthodox, did we not? 

Admiral Ingersoll. Yes, sir ; I have almost humorously called the 
war in the Atlantic as illegal. It was more in the nature of irregular. 

Senator Ferguson. Then you want to change your language from 
yesterday, that the war that we were conducting from August in the 
Atlantic was irregular rather than illegal? 

Admiral Ingersoll. Yes; I think that is a better description of it. 

Senator Ferguson. You use the word “irregular” after I used the 
expression unorthodox method of Hitler in his attacks without dec- 
laration of war. 

Admiral Ingersoll. In the Atlantic we were doing some things 
which only a belligerent does. There had been no dec- 

laration of war. We had done a great many things that under 
international law, as it was understood before the last war, were 
unneutral, and Germany just did not see fit to declare war on us on 
many occasions when she could have assumed our acts as unfriendly. 

It was apparently to her advantage to have us as a nonbelligerent 
rather than as a full belligerent. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, Now, you say that Germany, under in- 
ternational law, as I understand it, had just cause for declaring war 
from the overt acts that we had been committing? 

79716— 9 ^22 
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Admiral Ingersoll. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know as to any reason why we were 
doing these acts without a declaration of war? Was it in any way 
that Germany was to declare war first? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I cannot answer that question, sir. This is a 
question of high policy, of political policy. The Navy Department 
was ordered to do certain things, which it did. 

Senator Ferguson. As an officer of our Navy, in fact, next to the 
Chief, you knew that these overt acts were going on? 

Admiral Ingersoll. Correct. 

Senator Ferguson. And they were all irregular and [11SJ^'\ 
not in accordance with the old idea of declaration of war? 

Admiral iNGERsoiiL. And of international law, as it was understood. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Now, what I am getting at, in asking you these questions is why 
did not we anticipate the same thing in the Pacific with Japan? 

Admiral Ingersoll. There are two reasons for that. One was 
that we ourselves were not ready, or as ready as we wished to be to go 
to war in the Pacific. 

As a matter of fact, I think it was in November that the Chief of 
Staff of the Army and the Chief of Naval Operations of the Navy 
wrote to the Secretary of State, and I believe sent a letter to the Presi- 
dent, urging that nothing be done which would precipitate hostilities 
in the Pacific in order that we would have more time to strengthen 
our defenses in the Philippines, and to get more strength in the Pacific. 

Senator Ferguson. Does not that then add strength to the supposi- 
tion when we were not ready in the Pacific, and knew from all or these 
messages what was going on, that Japan would take advantage of our 
unreadiness and attack without a declaration of war? 

Admiral Ingersoll. On the 27th of November, I think it [7/54J] 
was, on rather the 24th of November — I am speaking from memory 
now — Admiral Stark’s message to the Fleet stated that an attacK 
could be expected in any direction. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Then on the 27th another message, the so-called warning message, 
was sent out? 

Admiral Ingersoll. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. But Japan had notified us on the 25th, the dead- 
line message had she not? 

AdmirallNGERSOLL. I believe that was the date. I am not sure that 
that was addressed to the United States. 

Senator Ferguson. No, no. 

Admiral Ingersoll. We picked it up. 

Senator Ferguson. It was an intercepted message to her ambas- 
sador. 

Admiral Ingersoll. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Then they altered it to the 29th, which was our 
30th, was it not ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. No, we would be one day earlier than she 
would be. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Their 29th 

Admiral Ingersoll. Is our 28th. 

The Chairman. That is right. 
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Senator Ferguson. That is right. 

They set the 29th as the date, that is correct, is it not? 

Admiral Inoersoll. I believe so. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did anything happen between November 
29 and December 7 that would indicate to your department that war 
was not coming? 

Admiral Inoersoll. On the contrary, Senator, the information 
which we received on the Japanese, or from the Japanese messages, 
was that they had instructed their embassies and consulates to burn 
their codes, and that was positive evidence that they expected to be 
at war with the three nations indicated in those dispatches very soon. 

Furthermore, the Japanese forces were on the move, and we had 
sighted them moving in the Far East. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. That is just what I want to get at. 

Here we find them moving in the Far East. We know that on the 
29th, they have stated that that is the last day, and after that they 
said “Things are automatically going to happen.” 

Did not that indicate to you that there were other movements on 
foot and not only those that we could see down in the South Pacific, 
going to Siam? As a Naval strategist, did not your department see 
that there was a movement and anticipate that the 

movement could have been towards Pearl Harbor? 

Admiral Inoersoll. There was nothing in the Japanese movement 
which we saw which indicated any movement anywhere except in that 
direction to where we saw them moving. 

However, we knew there were troops massed in Formosa, in the 
Pescadores, and on the coast of China, whose most logical destination 
was the Philipi)ines. 

And there might also have been other forces whose location we did 
not know, who might be going in any direction, or that might have 
been going towards Alaska. 

Senator Ferguson. So it is the ones that were going “in any direc- 
tion” that we did not have the information on, that we should have 
anticipated their action rather than those that we did know their 
movements into Siam and into the Kra Peninsula? 

Admiral Inoersoll. That was the reason that Admiral Stark put 
into the war warning message the words — and I should digress for 
a moment. 

The war warning message was sent to all three commanders in chief. 
It was sent to the Atlantic, to the Pacific, and to the Asiatic. 

It was sent for action to Admiral Hart and to Admiral Kimmel, and 
it was sent to Admiral King in the Atlantic [113J!t8~\ for in- 
formation, because the action required by that dispatch was to take 
a defensive deployment preparatory to carrying out the tasks in 
WPL-46, which was the war plan. 

It was not sent to Admiral King for action because he was deployed 
all over the Atlantic at the time and could not do any more. 

Senator Ferguson. I am going to come back to that defensive de- 
plovment a little later. 

Were you familiar. Admiral, with the fact that on the 2nd of De- 
cember— 

Will you show the Admiral Exhibit 37, page 39 ? 
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Were you familiar with that message that the President directed, 
as to the charter of three small vessels ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. Yes ; I am familiar with that message. 

Senator Ferguson. You released that message, did you 

not? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I am not sure whether I released it or not, but 
I had a large part in preparing the message. 

Senator Ferguson. What was the purpose of that message ? It was 
three small vessels to form a defensive information patrol. They were 
to go over into the Camranh Bay, Cape St. Jaques, and one off the 
point of Camau. 

Now I have those marked on here, and they ‘are many miles away 
from the Philippines, in fact they are way over so they can watch the 
movement into the Malay Peninsula, are they not? 

Admiral Ingersoll. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you tell us why you wanted to have these 
three small men-of-war out in the Gulf of Siam watching for a move- 
ment on the British possessions ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. The reason that we wanted them there is be- 
cause it says in the beginning of the dispatch the “President directs 
that the following be done as soon as possible.” That was our reason 
for doing it. Admiral Stark was told by the President to do it. 

Senator Ferguson. Was there any reason given by the President 
to do it? 

Admiral Ingersoll. Not that he told me. I do not know what he 
told Admiral Stark, except to do this. I do not [ 11360 '] know 
whether he told Admiral Stark his reason or not. 

Senator Ferguson. You had no reason but you prepared the dis- 
patch ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. Admiral Hart was already conducting recon- 
naissance off that coast by planes from Manila. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know the reason for the statement: 

Filipino crews may be employed with minimum number Naval ratings to accom- 
plish purpose which is to observe and report by radio Japanese movements in West 
China Sea and Gulf of Siam. 

Why did they want to use Filipino crews? 

Admiral Ingersoll. The only reason I cgn ascribe to that is that 
possibly Admiral Hart did not have sufficient enlisted men to do it, 
and it simply authoripd him to use Filipinos to do it, and he could 
simply take a ship which was already manned by Filipinos, put naval 
officers on it, put a gun on it, hoist an American nag on it and it would 
then be a man-of-war. 

Senator Ferguson. That is what you were trying to do at that time? 

Admiral Ingersoll. That is what we were told to do, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You took it rather as an order? 

Admiral Ingersoll. That is the reason it starts off the “President 
directs that the following be done.” 

[ 11361 ] Senator Ferguson. This was not something being done 
by the Navy as the Navy, it was the Commander in Chief doing it? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I am sure Admiral Stark would not have done 
this unless he had been told. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you see any useful purpose that could be 
accomplished by these three small men-of-war as lookouts there? 
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Admiral Inoersoll. We did not initiate this movement, sir, and we 
were getting, I think, so far as Admiral Stark was concerned, sufficient 
informsition from Admiral Hart by the searches which his planes were 
making. 

Senator Ferguson. Now that brings up a certain matter on planes. 
Admiral, could you tell me as to whether or not these were really men- 
of-war, so if they had been fired on it would have been an overt act 
against the United States ? 

Admiral Inoersoll. May I read this again more carefully? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. It was to have a cannon and macnine gun. 

Admiral Ingersoll. It says in the beginning : 

Minimum requirements to establish identity as U. S. men-of-war are command 
by a Naval officer and to mount a small gun and one machine gun would suffice. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Would that have been an overt act if one 
of these small boats had been fired on ? 

[ 11352 ^ Admiral Ingersoll. It would have been. 

Senator Ferguson. It would have been ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. It would have been an overt act on the part of 
Japan. 

senator Ferguson. That is what I am talking about. And, there- 
fore, we would have been in war ? 

Mr. Murphy. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Senator Ferguson. Is that your idea. Admiral ? I mean as far as 
the overt act was concerned. 

Admiral Ingersoll. It would have been an incident on which we 
could have declared war had we wished to. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Ingersoll. Of course, our men-of-war had been fired upon 
before, like the Panay incident, and we did not go to war. I do not 
know whether this would have resulted in war or not, but it might have 
resulted in war. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the gentleman yield ? 

The Chairman. Will the Senator yield to Mr. Murphy ? 

Senator Ferguson. Not at the moment. 

Mr. Murphy. It is already developed anyway. 

Senator Ferguson. Admiral, I want you to look at page 2 of Ex- 
hibit 78. This is on the 30th of November. Would you just read that ? 

Admiral Ingersoll (reading) ; 

Indications that Japan about to [/i55J] attack points on Kra Isthmus 
by overseas expedition x In order to ascertain destination this expedition and 
for security our position in the Phllii^ines desire you cover by air the line Manila 
Camranb Bay on three days commencing upon receipt this dispatch x Instruct 
planes to observe only x They must not ai^roach so as to appear to be attack- 
ing but must defend themselves if attacked x Understand British Air Forces 
will search ARC 180 miles from Tedta Bharu and will move troops to linie 
across KRA isthmus near Singora x If expedition is approaching Thailand 
inform MacArthur x British mission here informed. 

Senator Ferguson. The idea there was that we were ^oing to put 
planes out over this same area to watch for movements mto the &ra 
Peninsula, is that correct? 

Admiral iNGERSOUi. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. And if they were armed it was not to appear that 
they were doing the attacking, but they were to defend themselves? 

Admiral Incoxsoll. That is correct. 
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Senator Ferguson. That is correct? 

Admiral Inoersoll. If attacked. 

Senator Ferguson. If attacked. I assume the same thing was true 
with these three small boats. 

Admiral Inoersoll. That is correct. 

\^1136J^\ Senator Ferguson. With the machine guns and cannon. 

Admiral Inoersoll. They would have undoubtedly defended them- 
selves. 

Senator Ferguson. That would have been the intention, is that 
correct? 

Admiral Inoersoll. That is a right of self-preservation which you 
have. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, will you look at the previous message. 

Admiral Inoersoll. May I enlarge on this one a moment before I 
go on ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Inoersoll. You have a perfect right to fly planes over 
the ocean. You have also a right to send ships and men-of-war over 
the ocean. A plane may also approach a formation if it is a large 
formation and ascertain what is going on without being sight^ 
So that the chances of an overt incident occurring in the case of a 
plane search are very much less than that of a small ship trying to 
trail a force. 

Senator Ferguson. So you would have anticipated that there would 
be more danger of an attack on the three small men-of-war than on 
these airplanes? 

Admiral Ingersoll. Much more. 

[11356] Senator Ferguson. Much more. 

Admiral Inoersoll. We had a perfect right to observe what they 
were doing. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, look at the previous message. 

Admiral Inoeijsoll. Do you wish me to read it? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Ingersoll. This is from the Commandant of the 14th Dis- 
trict of Operations : 

Following received by British Consul from usually reliable source. Japanese 
win attack Krakow Isthmus from sea on one December witbout ultimatum or 
declaration in order to get between Bangkok and Singapore. Attackers will pro- 
ceed direct from Hainan and Formosa. Main landing to be made at Songktala. 

Senator Ferguson. That is in line with the same, is it not? 

Admiral Ingersoll. Yes, sir, except that it now turns out it wasn’t 
a good prediction. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, attached to the November 29th memoran- 
dum of conversations of the Department of State I find this lan- 
guage — it is headed “Most Secret”. It comes from — I can’t tell. Cor- 
dell Hull’s initials are on the paper that it is attached to. But this is 
the significant part : 

[11356] R. A. F. are reconnoiterlng on arc of 180 miles from Tedta Bham for 
three days commencing November 29th and our Commander In Chief, Far East, has 
requested Commander in Chief, Asiatic Fleet at Manila to undertake air recon- 
naissance on line Manila-Cumranh Bay on the same days. 

Now, that would indicate that that is from the British. 

Admiral Ingersoll. It is from the British, I think. 
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Senator Ferguson. Yes. And it is asking our Asiatic Fleet send 
out a reconnaissance on the line of Manila-Camranh Bay on the same 
days. 

Now, that is the day that the deadline was placed, the 29th. So we 
really expected an attack on the 29th, did we not? 

Admiral Inoersoix.. We expected an attack when the Japanese 
forces which were proceeding around the south end of Indochina 
would land. Whether' they landed on the Kra Peninsula or on Thai- 
land we did not know at that time, but depending on the speed they 
were making and the distance they were away at that time we could 
predict veir closely what day they might expect to land there. 

Senator Ferguson. Didn’t every message we received after the 29th 
indicate to you that the attack was coming, that there was going to be 
war ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. After the 27th we were expecting it \_ 11357 '\ 
any time, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You were expecting it any time and as it moved 
on, let’s say three or four days, didn’t you anticipate that there was a 
movement on Pearl Harbor, because it was taking the number of days 
that it was taking, that every time a day elapsed it would indicate 
more that the movement had been for a longer distance, and therefore 
anticipate that it was Pearl Harbor? 

Admiral Ingersoll. The answer to that is no, it was not anticipated. 
Otherwise they would have told them about it. 

^nator Ferguson. Who would have told them ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. Admiral Stark would have told Admiral Bam- 
mel had he had the slightest idea, I think, that it was probable and 
that an attack on Pearl Harbor was impending. 

Senator Ferguson. So I take it you did not anticipate, as the days 
elapsed, an attack of that character ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I testified in the Court of Inquiry that we did 
expect that there would be Japanese submarines off Hawaii, that there 
would be Japanese submarines off our Pacific Coast, that they would 
be on a line of commxmications between Pearl Harbor and our Pacific 


Coast, that there might be an attack on our outlying possessions, as 
there were at [77555] Midway and Guam, and there were sub- 
marines off Hawaii, there were submarines off of the. Pacific Coast, 
and they were sinking ships, I believe, on the 7th of December between 
Pearl Harbor and the Pacific Coast. We did not anticipate — ^I say we 
did not anticipate — I am sure Admiral Stark did not anticipate an 
attack of the character which the Japanese made at Pearl Harbor, 
although it was always a possibility ; hut he did not anticipate it as 
a probabili^. 

^nator Ferguson. How did you appraise it? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I did not expect an attack of that character 
on Pearl Harbor as I testified yesterday. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, I wish you would look at these two ex- 
hibits. They are from the British Admiralty to the United States 
on Saturday morning of the 6th. 

Admiral Ingersoll. Do you wish me to read them, sir? 

Senator Ferguson. They are in the record. If you will just refer 
to them so you will know what is in them, because I want to ask you 
s(Rne questions about them. 
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Admiral Ikoersoll. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know that those reports were in the 
State Department on Saturday indicating that there was to be an 
attack with 14 hours on the Kra Peninsula ? 

Admiral Inoersoll. I don’t know whether I saw this particular 
dispatch and I can’t find my initials on it. [ 11369 '\ However, 
at that time the Japanese forces were in that area and the attack might 
have come, I suppose, with 14 hours or any time, depending on what 
hour they selected for their landing. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, you have indicated that Admiral Stark 
and General Marshall gave to the President a memorandum — think 
one is dated on the 5th of November and one the 27th — at least both 
of them used the statement “to give no ultimatum to Japan”, is that 
correct? You are familiar with that? 

Admiral Inoersoll. I would like to see the document if I could to 
refresh my memory. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Admiral Inoersoll. The date of November 28 seems to stick in 
my craw at the moment. 

Senator Ferguson. 16 and 17 are the exhibit numbers. 

While they are getting those exhibits I will ask you some other 
questions. 

This war that we were talking about yesterday and this morning 
in the Atlantic was, of course, a Government decision? It wasn’t the 
Navy alone, it was the Government, our Government, that had made 
the decision ? 

Admiral Inoersoll. Everything that the Navy did in the Atlantic, 
except the details of carrying out the various [ 11360 ^ move- 
ments, and so forth, was on direction, I presume, from the Presi- 
dent. Of course, there was a certain part which was a protection of 
lend-lease stuff which we were sending to Europe. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, priority of goods to the Atlantic was 
being used because of what was being done in the Atlantic ; isn’t that 
correct? 

Admiral Inoersoll. I don’t understand what you mean by “prior- 
ity of, goods”, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, did you have any priority to the Atlan- 
tic? I am talking about airplanes, ships. Didn’t we send some 
ships from the Pacific, from Pearl Harbor, out to the Atlantic? 

Admiral Inoersoll. We did. The basic strategy of the war plan 
in effect, WPIi-46, and which was also derived from ABC-1, was to 
defeat Germany and Italy first and to maintain a stratemc defensive 
in the Pacific until we could defeat Germany and It^y and then 
concentrate on licking the Japs. And that was the strategy followed 
in the war. 

Senator Ferguson. We are not talking about the right or wrong 
of the decision. We are just trying to get the facts. 

Admiral Inoersoll. So far as the Navy Department was concerned, 
that decision was made for it. 

[llSdl'l Senator Ferguson. Yes, and it followed out the deci- 
sion? 

Admiral Inoersoll. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Ferguson. Now, wasn’t this true, that because of what 
was going on in the Atlantic we had a shortage of equipment in the 
Pacific? 

Admiral Inoersoll. We had a shortage of equipment everywhere. 
There were certain tasks assigned to the Atlantic Fleet in that war 
plan. There were others assigned to the Pacific. There were tasks 
assigned to the Asiatic Fleet. The Chief of Naval Operations hav- 
ing those tasks in view endeavored to allocate the forces available 
tonim in the proper proportion which he considered as nearly ade- 
quate as he could, the forces which were sufficient to carry out the 
tasls which he had assigned. 

For that reason the forces in the Pacific were by no means as strong 
as they should have been for an offensive war, and I think the whoJe 
Navy would not have been, at that time, strong enough to carry on 
an offensive war in the Pacific. 

Senator Ferguson. In other words, if we had had the entire Navy 
of the United States in the Pacific 

Admiral Ingersoll. At that moment. 

Senator Ferquson. At that moment, when the war started, it would 
not have been sufficient to carry on an offensive war? 

\11S62'\ Admiral Ingersoll. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And, of course, this was all known when the 
fleet was moved to Hawaii, was it not? 

Admiral Ingersoll. It was. 

Senator Ferguson. And the insufficiency of the equipment at 
Hawaii was known prior to the time and at the time the fleet was 
sent to Hawaii? 

Admiral Ingersom^ It was. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, as a result of that, didn’t that place 
an extra burden on the Navy, creating a hazard by placing the fleet 
in Pearl Harbor, to be on the alert at all times to save that fleet? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I don’t consider that a hazard, sir. One of 
the tasks of the Pacific Fleet — I should like to have the war plan 
here so that I can answer some of these questions a little more ac- 
curately — was to defend 

Senator Ferguson. All right, we will see that you get the war plan. 

Admiral Ingersoll. Was to defend. One of the tasks of the Paci- 
fic Fleet was to protect the territory of the associated powers in the 
Pacific and prevent the expansion of enemy military power into the 
Western Hemisphere by destroying hostile expeditions and by sup- 
porting land and air forces in denying to the enemy the use of land 
positions \_11363'\ in that hemisphere, the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

You can’t defend the Western Hemisphere, that is our west coast, 
from a position on the coast. You can only defend it from an ad- 
vanced position, which was the Hawaiian Islands. That was the best 
central location from which the fleet could cover the Pacific coast, 
Alaska, and the Panama Canal. 

If is h^ been on the coast, and the Japanese had made an attack 
on Hawaii such as they did, they couldn’t possibly have caught them 
even if they had attacked some place on the Pacific coast. If the 
fleet had b^n actually in the place of attack and not damaged, it 
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couldn’t have caught them, because our fleet as a whole was slower 
than the Japanese Fleet. 

\^1136Jf\ Senator Ferguson. Now, by virtue of the lack of equip- 
ment when the fleet was at anchor in Pearl Harbor, it was in a posi- 
tion of peril, was it not? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I do not consider that it was, no. 

Senator Ferguson. You don’t consider that it was ? 

Admiral iNGEaisoLL. No. 

Senator Ferguson. Did it have plenty to defend itself with while 
laying in the harbor? 

Admiral Ingersoll. If all of the measures for the defense of 
Hawaii were operating, that is, if the radar were operating, if tlie 
planes in Hawaii had been alerted, if the Army had been deployed, 
and if antiaircraft in position, if a distant reconnaissance had been 
conducted in the most dangerous sector by aircraft, or if surface 
pickets had been sent out so that warning of an attack might have 
been received in time for the ships to go to general quarters, in my 
opinion the fleet was safer in Pearl Harbor than it would have been 
at sea, but I do not wish my answer to be construed that I think it 
should have been in Pearl Harbor because there were other circum- 
stances which might have caused it to be out of Pearl Harbor. 

But purely from the question of safety, I believe it was safer in 
Pearl Harbor than anywhere else. 

\_11365'\ Senator Ferguson. Did you know at that very time tiiat 
General Short had previously, on the 28th day of November sent a 
message to the Chief of Staff, General Marshall, which was distrib- 
uted to the Secretary of War, War Plans, and General Marshall, that 
he had interpreted the message of the 27th as an alert to sabotage 
and he was alerted to sabotage and had liaison with the Navy! 

Admiral Ingersoll. I did not. 

Senator Ferguson. Would that have made any difference in yout 
last answer, if you had known that the Army which was the one to 
defend the fleet in Pearl Harbor was only alerted to sabotage and 
had so notified the authorities in Washington ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. Well, in order to know whether the Army 
had taken proper dispositions, I would have had to have known what 
their plan against sabotage was, but if it had meant that their planes 
were all lined up, wing-to-wing, that their antiaircraft guns were 
not in positions which they were expected to be, and that their radar 
was not operating, then I would have said certainly that that was 
not a proper condition to defend the fleet and it was their respon- 
sibility to defend the islands. 

Senator Ferguson. It turns out that that is just what happened, 
the planes were wing-to-wing in a sabotage [1136B] alert, so 
they could not be destroyed by sabotage, the guns were not manned 
and the ammunition was not there. 

Now, will you look at exhibits 16 and 17 in relation to the “no 
ultimatum.” 

Admiral Ingersoll. After a hurried glance, remember it. 

Senator Ferguson. You remember it now! 

Admiral Ingersoll. But I should — ^may I digress for a moment to 
show you how your memory can trick you ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 
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Admiral Ingebsoll. Because I presented at a joint board 
on apparently the day before this memorandum was sent, I P^^sented 
at meeting the arguments why we should not precipitate a war, 
and when I came back here to Washington 4 years later, I had for- 
gotten completely that I had ever presented such a memoranduin at 
fhe joint“?a?d meeting. The only satisfaction I had was that it 
didn\ sound silly after 4 years. And this was based on that. 

Senator Ferguson. Sometimes that is the test, isn t it, as to how it 
does sound 4 years later ? 

Admiral Ingersoix. Yes. T 

[m67'\ Senator Ferguson. Can you let me see Exhibit lb { l 

want to call your attention to something in it. ^ 

There was the minutes of a meeting. Yes, here it is; on the bottom 

of page 2 of this Exhibit 16 I am reading : 

Tinifort Sliites in the Far East in Support of China — ^At tte 

re^TOSt of Admiral Stark. Captain Schuirmann gave a ® g^er^l^^at 

tSen at the State Department meeting on Saturday morning, November 1, at 
which a discussion was held on the Far Eastern situation. 

Were you familiar with that? , , - kk 

Admiral Ingersoix. I probably was but I have forgotten it. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know that Admiral Schuirinann had 
here, it says this : 

He Dointed out that on August 17, following the President’s return from the 
meetlM at sea with Mr. Churchill, the President had issued an ultimatum to 
Japan that it would be necessary for the United States to take action in case 
of further Japanese aggression. 

Did you ever know that ? _ . u j 

Admiral Ingersoix. I cannot recall it now unless it was phrased 
at the time in some other way in the note which was not at that time 
called an ultimatum. I have no recollec- {11368^ tion of any- 
thing being called an ultimatum at that time. ^ j tit xi. * 

Senator Ferguson. Well, did you know in Peace and War that 
this statement is in Peace and War? j tit 

Admiral Ingersoix. I have never read Peace and War, pr. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, I will read it to you. [Reading :J 

During the August 1941 conference between President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister** Churchill of Great Britain the situation in the Far East was discuss^ 
and it was agreed that the United States and Great Britain should take parallel 
action in warning Japan against new moves of aggression. 

Did you ever know that that appeared in Peace and War published 
by our State Department on page 129? . 

Admiral Ingersoix. I have never read Peace and War, sir. 1 do 

not know anything that is in there. , , , xi. x xi. x 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, if you had knowu that that was 
our policy and that the President on the 17th, as indicated by Schu^- 

mann I am just giving the date that Schuirmann indicates — on the 

I7th of August, on page 556 of Foreign Relations, that the President 
gave to the Ambassador of Japan a note containing these words, a 
memorandum containing these words [reading] ; 

Such being the case, this Government now finds it [11569] necessary 
to say to the Government of Japan that If the Japanese Government takes any 
further steps in pursuance of a policy or program of military domination by 
force or threat of force of neighboring countries, the Government of the United 
States will be compelled to take immediately any and all steps which it may 
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deem necessary toward safeguarding the legitimate rights and interests of the 
United States and American nationals and toward insuring the safety and 
security of the United States. 

Admiral Ingersoll. I probably did, now that you have read it, 
but I never considered that an ultimatjum, nor I do not think I ever 
heard it called an ultimatum. I remember what you have read. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, but I was only reading what Schuirmann 
had said on the 3d of November 1941 at a meetmg. 

Admiral Ingersoll. I remember that now. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, having in mind what I have read here 
that the President told to the Japanese Ambassador and also what I 
have read out of Peace and War, the parallel action statement; then 
having in mind this note of Winant^s coming in to us at 10:20 on 
Saturday morning, having in mind that we were sending out three 
small men-of-war over to the Gulf of Siam, having in mind the fact 
that we had sent planes out, how do you account for the fact that we 
did not antici- '[ 11370 '\ pate that Japan, when she was going 
to attack Great Britain or in the Kra Peninsula would not at the 
same time consider that parallel action was being taken and that, there- 
fore, she would attack our fleet which was on her flank and the only 
deterrent in the Pacific for her movement south? How does it come 
the Navy did not anticipate that? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I have said before that we anticipated that the 
Philippines, Guam, and our outlying possessions might be attacked 
by Japan, as they were. We also anticipated that there would be 
submarines in the Eastern Pacific. We did not anticipate that — at 
least Admiral Stark and myself did not — that Japan would make an 
attack on Pearl Harbor of the character that she did. 

I do not agree with your statement that the Pacific Fleet at Pearl 
Harbor was the only deterrent that prevented Japan from going into 
the Far East. 

Senator Ferguson. What was the other deterrent ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. The Pacific Fleet had no train, it had no 
transports, it did not have sufficient oilers to leave the Hawaiian 
Islands on an offensive campaign and Japan knew it just as well as 
we did and she knew that she could make an attack in the area in which 
she did, that is. Southeast Asia and the Philippines, with impunity. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, then, as I understand it, that [11571] 
we were almost utterly unprepared for war in the Pacific, on your last 
statement. 

Admiral Ingersoll. I do not agree with that, that we were utterly 
unprepared for war. We were unprepared to make an offensive 
campaign, to undertake an offensive campaign in the Pacific and the 
task that was assigned to Admiral Kimmel in the war plan stated as 
follows, so far as offensive action was concerned. 

Senator Ferguson. To make raids on the Mandates, were they not? 

Admiral iNGERSOiiL. Yes, but a raid is not a — ^is only a minor 
offensive. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, she was to make raids on the Mandates. 
They had to have a train to make raids, didn’t they, of any distance? 

Admiral Ingersoll. Well, he had a sufficient train for minor raids 
but he did not have a sufficient train, nor transports, nor troops to 
proceed across the Pacific and establish bases and esteblish the fleet 
in th^ Pacific. 
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Somewhere in this plan — cannot put my finger on it — ^is a provision 
that he was directed to plan for the occupation of the Marshalls and 
Carolines and I think that 180 days 

Senator Fergtjson. That was Truk, was it not, that she [113721 
was to take Truk in 180 days, or not later, D-day plus 180 days? 

Admiral Inqersoll. I think it was confined only to the Marshalls, 
sir. I am not certain if Truk was mentioned. However, he would 
have required a long time for such an advance in force across the 
Pacific because he did not have the force to do it and we knew it and 
the Japs knew it, too. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, did you know that Admiral Hart had sent 
a message to OPNAV, which was your department, on the 6th to this 
effect? 

Learn from Singapore we have assured Britain armed support under three 
or four eventualities. Have received no corresponding instructions from you. 

Admiral iNOERSOiiU. I probably saw the dispatch but I cannot recall 
it now. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, did you know that we had assured Britain 
armed support under three or four eventualities? 

Admiral Ingersoix. Only as it was provided in the war plan and in 
ABC^l, that should the United States be involved in war then we 
would do certain things, we had certain areas allocated for our spheres, 
but there was nothing in the war plan which obligated the United 
States, so far as I know, to go to the assistance of Great Britain if 
Great Britain was attacked. That was a decision which the Navy 
D^artment could [113731 not make. 

Senator Ferguson. I understand the Navy Department could not 
make it; it had to be made by someone else other than the Navy 
Department. 

Admiral Ingersoll. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. But what I am trying to find out is whether or 
not the Navy Department had any information along, this line so 
that she could have acted ? 

Admiral Ingersoix. I have no information that the Navy Depart- 
ment had any directions to go to the aid of the British, we will say, 
if the British were attacked. 

^nator Ferguson. All right. Now, that would indicate, then, that 
all this information about the movement into the Kra Peninsula was 
of no value in alerting you here in Washington in OPNAV because 
you toew of no conunitments that we had to go to the aid of the British. 

Admiral Ingersoix I cannot agree with that statement, sir, be- 
cause all our own possessions, such as the Philippines, were endangered 
by the concentration of Japanese troops, which still remained in the 
Pescadores and the coast of China and ih Formosa. They were a 
direct threat there and only 24 hours away from the Philippines; 
also Guam, which is a little farther away. 

Senator Ferguson. But you did not anticipate an air [ 1137^1 
attack on Hawaii ? 

Admiral Ingersoix. I did not think that an air attack would be 
made on Hawaii; no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And when you testified to what was meant by 
“preparatory deployment” in the dispatch of October the 16th you 
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said this, and I will read part of your testimony and ask you whether 
you agree with it today > 

I think the preparatory deployment that would not constitute provocative action 
and disclose strategic intentions against Japan referred more to the withdrawal 
of certain units of the Asiatic Fleet from the China Sea area toward the south- 
eastern Philippines rather than to any particular deployment of the Pacific Fleet, 
with the possible exceptions of sending out submarines for observation. 

Is that correct ? • 

Admiral Ingersoll. That is correct so far as carrying out the tasks 
prescribed in the war plan. The withdrawal from the Manila area 
was a part of Admiral Hart’s plan. Also, “take measures, whatever 
measures were necessary for the security of the Fleet at Hawaii” might 
be construed also as a part of a defensive deployment and, as a matter 
of fact. Admiral Kimmel in his own war plan had just such measures 

f rescribed by him at the time we were not at war with Japan, 
11S75\ in what he called the first phase. 

Senator Ferguson. Now let us come back to Washington on the day 
of the 6th. Do you remember the 6th of December in relation to your 
work, anything happening up until the time that you went home that 
was unusual as far as messages were concerned or information? 
Admiral Ingersoll. Well, all of those days were busy days. 

Senator Ferguson. I appreciate that. 

Admiral Ingersoll. Ajid I cannot pick out now out of the air a 
particular thing. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, when did you first learn that there was a 
message coming in, being intercepted from Japan, that was indicating 
an answer to the message of Secretary of State Hull of the 26th of 
November? You know the message I am talking about. 

Admiral Ingersoll. Yes. I never learned that it was coming in. 
The first I heard about it was when I was awakened some time on the 
very late evening of the sixth or the morning of the seventh and, as 
I said before, I do not know whether it was before or after midnight 
when I wasEhown the first thirteen parts of the message that had been 
translated. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Admiral Ingersoll. I never learned that that message was coming 
in and that it was being translated. 

\^lip6'\ Senator Ferguson. All right. And I assume that you 
read it that night when they showed it to you ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I did. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, were there any other messages with it? 
Admiral Ingersoll. I do not recall any now. 

Senator Ferguson. Was there a pilot message with it? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I never heard of a pilot message until I heard 
them talking about it yesterday. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, do you know what we are talking about 
when we are talking about this pilot message ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. No, sir ; I do not. 

Senator Ferguson. I want to show it to you. It is called “pilot” 
because it merely indicates that there was a message to come and it 
was to be delivered when they were told to deliver it. 

If you will look on the bottom of page 238, it is the message there 
from Tokyo to Washington, December the 6th. 
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The Vice Chairman. Of Exhibit 1. Senator? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, Exhibit 1. And it is translated on the 6th 
of December. 

Admiral iNOERSOiJi. I do not know whether I saw that or not; I 
do not recall it. Being dated the 6th the usual thing would have been 
I would have seen it on the morning of [11377\ the seventh, 
when dispatches of this character were distributed. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, there was a distribution, though, Saturday 
night. 

Admiral Ingersoll. There was a distribution, so far as I was con- 
cerned, on Saturday night, of what they told me were the first 13 parts 
of a 14-part message and they also told me that those 13 parts had 
been or would be taken to Mr. Knox and to the President. 

Senator Ferguson. And that being true I assume that you assumed 
that it would be taken care of and proper action would be taken on 
the 13 parts. 

Admiral Ingersoll. Yes; and when I read the 13 parts there was 
nothing on which the Navy Department as such could that night take 
action. The gist of the 13 parts was a restatement of the «Japanese 
position which we had known, of course, all along. 

Senator Ferguson. As a matter of fact, the Secretary of State had 
turned it over to the Navy and said that he was through as far as any 
negotiations were concerned on the 27th, did he not. 

Admiral Ingersoll. That was correct. That is, I have read that he 
said so. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, you knew that at the time? 

[11378^ Admiral Ingersoll. I did not know what the Secretary 
said at the time but I knew when Admiral Stark sent out the message 
of the 27th that so far as the State Department and the Navy Depart- 
ment were concerned negotiations were finished, but everything after 
that was just for the record. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes ; just for the record. Now, Admiral, you 
knew where you had been Saturday evening. You could be reached 
at your home. 

Admiral Ingersoll. So far as I knew I was at my home from the 
time I left the Navy Department and I do not know now what time 
I left the Navy Department. I was there many nights until 8 and 9 
o’clock in the evening and I do not. remember now what time I left 
the Navy Department but I was at my home. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you contact Admiral Stark that evening? 

Admiral Ingersoll. No ; I did not. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know where he was ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I do not think I did but I am certain that after 
having seen what this 13-part message had in it that if the officers 
who brought it there had mentioned Admiral Stark I would have told 
them not to take it to him that night because all it had in it was a 
restatement of the Japanese position from way back and there was 
nothing on [11379\ which the Navy Department as such could 
have t^en action. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, did you know it was of sufficient impor- 
tance that Secretary Knox of the Navy got in touch with the Secretary 
of State that night and the Secretary of War and called a conference 
for 10 o’clock Simday morning? 
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Admiral Inoersoll. I did not know at the time but I presume that 
the reason for the conference was because they were expecting the 
fourteenth part, which would probably have the meat in it. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, you say that it only indicated what you 
knew before, the 13 parts ; that is, that everything was through, that 
this was for the record. You read that from the 13 parts? 

Admiral Ingersoll. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Then why wait on the fourteenth part? What 
difference does it make as to what the fourteenth part said ? This was 
all for the record and you knew what it was saying. 

Admiral Ingersoll. I don’t know what the fourteenth part 

did not know at the time what the fourteenth part was going to con- 
tain, of course. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Then you went back to your home 
and -went to bed. You got up the next morning and what time did 
you get down to the office? 

\11380'\ Admiral Ingersoll. I was down there some time be- 
tween 8 and 9 o’clock Sunday morning. 

Senator Ferguson. And was there a meeting at 8 or 9, between 8 and 
9 o’clock? 


Admiral Ingersoll. There was no scheduled meeting. Admiral 
Stark came in somewhere around that time and the officers Began bring- 
ing in dispatches. I believe the fourteenth part was delivered to Ad- 
miral Stark that morning. 

Senator Ferguson. About what time? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I do not know ; sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you at a meeting with Admiral Stark in his 
office? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I was in and out of the office, of course, all the 
time. Our offices were 

Senator Ferguson. Adjoining? 

Admiral Ingersoll. Not adjoining, but there was an entrance way 
and the Secretary’s room between them and I was in and out all the 
time. I have forgotten exactly what we talked about when he came in 
or whether we even talked, whether I even talked to him the moment 
he came in. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, there was nothing happened at any meeting 
where you were present with Admiral Stark on Sunday morning after 
the fourteenth part arrived that indicated war? 

[imi] Admiral Ingersoll. I do not recall that Admiral Stark 
after— in fact, I am certain that Admiral Stark after he received the 
fourteenth part of the message did not call me at that time. I do not 
think— or I think that I did not learn of the contents of the fourteenth 
part and of the instructions to the ambassadors to deliver the whole 
naessage at 1 o’clock until after Admiral Stark told me of his conversa- 
tion with General Marshall. 


^nator Ferguson. So that was some time after 11 : 30 ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. It must have been. 

Senator Ferguson. After 11:30. 

Admiral Inger^^. But I had on my — when I got down there in 
the morning I would have a stack of dispatches as big as that and things 
to go over in connection with other matters of the fleet. 

Senator Ferguson. It had nothing to do with this fourteenth part ? 
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Admiral iNGiasoix. Nothing to do with me. Other matters of the 
department, which were down in my sphere and not up in the high 
levels. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, do you know whether or not Admiral Stark 
talked to the President that morning? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I do not know. 

Senator Ferguson. After he talked with General Marshall 
\11S82^ you had a conversation with him? 

Admiral Ingersoll. Yes. He told me that he had talked to General 
Marshall. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. And did you see General Marshall on the 
7th? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I did not. 

Senator Ferguson. What was the conversation that you had with 
Admiral Stark after he had talked with General Marshall? 

Admiral Ingersoll. As I recall, Admiral Stark said that he had, 
after seeing the dispatch regarding the delivery of the Japanese mes- 
sage at 1 oulock, that he had called up General Marshall about it and 
at first he thought that he would not send anything to Admiral 
Kimmel because we had already sent him a lot of stun and then he 
almost immediately changed his mind and called General Marshall 
and said he thougnt they should send it to Admiral Kimmel and to 
General Short. 

Senator Ferguson. And that is the conversation you had with him 
that morning? 

Admiral Ingersoll. That is as 1 remember it in general terms; 
yes, sir. 

^nator Ferguson. Yes ; in substance. 

Admiral Ingersoll. I ao not know whether he used those exact 
words. 

[11383'\ Senator Ferguson. Yes. That is it in substance. 

Admiral Ingersoll. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. We do not expect the exact language. 

Admiral Ingersoll. That is the substance ; yes. 

Senator Ferguson. And you that morning were working on some- 
thing else and, therefore, there was nothing unusual except this one 
conversation with Admiral Stark. 

Admiral Ingersoll. It is difficult to remember all of the details of a 
day because the officers, the heads of departments would come in to talk 
over other matters, there were dispatches to release, to send out, there 
were telephone calls to answer. 1 cannot recall the details of every- 
thing that happened that morning. 

Senator Ferguson. But at least nothing happened that indicated 
to you about this 1 o’clock message of delivery Wng dawn at Peaj*l 
Harbor? 

Admiral Ingersoll. No. I think that that just did not hit me, that is 
all. 

Senator Ferguson. That jpst did not hit you. 

Admiral Ingersoll. As a matter of fact, I do not know when Ad- 
miral Stark told me about the delivery at 1 o’clock or delivery — ^yes, 
1 o’clock. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you think it was after the attack that he told 
you about that? 

7a71« — 46— pt 9 28 
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Admiral Ingersoll. No. 

Senator Ferguson. Some time before? 

Admiral iNOERSoiiL. It must have been ; I know it was before. Yes ; 
it was before. 

Senator Ferguson. But when he discussed it with you nothing hit 
you, as you say, that 1 o’clock meant dawn at Pearl Harbor and that 
there might be an attack there, because war was unorthodox, as we 
have found out in Europe, as we had found out in the Atlantic, and 
you were looking for unorthodox things, were you not, at that time? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I have said all along. Senator, that I personally 
did not expect an attack of that kind at Pearl Harbor, so it is natural 
that it did not occur to me. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did you know that Admiral Eimmel was 
not receiving the magic as far as the purple was concerned and the 
diplomatic messages? 

Amiral Ingersoll. I am not sure whether I knew that or not, sir. 
That was a part of the mechanics of that complicated system, and I 
do not know whether I knew that Admiral Eimmel was not receiving 
it or not. I knew, of course, that he was a source of information re- 
garding movements of ships obtained by radio direction finders and 
analysis of traffic. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Ingersoll. And I am not certain whether I knew 
[ 11386 '\ whether he was not getting those dispatches or not. It 
is very difficult after 4 years to know what you now know as to 
whether you knew it before that time or whether you learned it after. 

Senator Ferguson. I appreciate that. Well, now, that fact that 
you knew that he was getting radio messages as far as finding ships 
were concerned— there had been a dispute l^tween Com 16, which was 
at the Philippines, and Com 14, which was at Hawaii, and on the 
24th — I will ask you to look at the message, whether or not that did 
not indicate that they were going to take Com 16’s word instead of 
Com 14’s word because they were nearer to Tokyo ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I am not familiar with the details on which 
that dispatch was based. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, is this true then. Admiral, that when 
Admiral Stark was there at the office — 

Admiral Ingersoll. Sunday morning? 

Senator Ferguson. No, when he was able to be reached, that vou 
did not get these intercepted messages and that you did not have full, 
detailed knowledge of what was going on in the Pacific? 

Admiral Ingersoll. What messages are you talking about. Senator? 

Senator Ferguson. I am talking about these diplomatic { 11386 ^ 
messages in Exhibit 1 there, the ship movement messages that we 
showed you yesterday, that someone showed you in Exhibit 2. 

Admiral Ingersoll. I saw a great many of those when they were 
brought around and I am pretty sure that there are some that I did 
not see. 

Just, for example, what I was talking about yesterday : I am certain 
that I did not see at that time any of the dispatches from Japan direct- 
ing their consuls and diplomats to destroy their codes. There are 
half a dozen or more, maybe fifteen or twenty. They brought in to 
me for release the message to our fleets, informing them that the codes 
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were to be destroyed. I remember that very, very distinctly because 
that is important. I am absolutely positive that I never saw the 
fifteen or dozen messages on which that dispatch was based. 

So that when I now say that I do not recall seeing this message, 
I am not sure that I did see this or that message. I saw a great 
many, some of which I remember, and I have spn other messages 
which I now recall that I had no recollection of seeing. 

I remember one, for example, which reported the movements of 
a British battleship up at Puget Sound. I had forgotten it completely 
until I saw it in this exhibit and then I remembered having seen it. 
I would have sworn on a stack of Bibles as high as the Washington 
monument last July that I [ 11387 ^ never had seen it. 

Senator Ferguson. Now. Admiral, as I understand it, then, all 
these messages were not delivered to you and who selected the messages 
to be delivered to you, or was it on occasions when Admiral Stark 
was absent that you were shown the messages 1 

Admiral Ingersoll. The Director of Naval Intelligence was the 
one under whom the distribution of these messages was jnade and 
the officers would bring these dispatches around and they would 
sometimes leave the folder on your desk or they would leave it with 
Admiral Stark’s aide and sometimes they would be clipped to show 
you an important message. There were some times where I might 
be absent from my office for a good part of the day for conferences 
or other reasons and I might have missed a day’s messages. 

Senator Ferguson. Then what I am getting at, how could anyone 
evaluate these messages if they were missing some of them? 

Admiral Ingersoll. As I told you before' 

Senator Ferguson. That was not your job. 

Admiral Ingersoll (continuing) . When I first started my testimony 
and when I was describing my duties there, I did not have original 
cognizance of war plans, nor of Intelligence nor of communications. 
I was a funnel through which [ 113^1 stuff was relayed to try 
to take the load off of Admiral Stark of all the details and that I 
endeavored to do and that was a busy job. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, you were working then on the details. 
Could you tell us this : Who would know why planes were not being 
sent to Pearl Harbor for defense as was being requested by Admirm 
Kimmel and if they were being sent elsewhere? Who would have 
charge of that? Would you know about that if you were handling 
the details? 

Admiral Ingersoll. Yes, I would know about that but the actual 
distribution of planes between the Atlantic and the Pacific was almost 
exactly about in accordance with the distribution of forces assigned 
to the Atlantic and Pacific in WPIr46. Also, the distribution of ^ips 
was almost in accordance with that. 

Senator Ferguson. What about the distribution of planes on lend- 
lease, and so forth ? Who had charge of that ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I cannot tell you anything about lend-lease, 
sir. 

Senator Ferguson. So you do not know what proportion was com- 
ing to America for its defense and what was going to lend-lease in 
the war effort? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I cannot tell you anything about that. 
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Senator Ferguson. You haven’t knowledge of that and [11389'\ 
even though you had charge of the details you cannot give us that ? 

Admind Inoersoll. No, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Ferguson. Not at this moment. 

Who represented the Navy on this lend-leaset 

Admiral Ingersoll. Admiral Reeves, I believe, was the Navy De- 
partment’s representative on that. 

Senator Ferguson. But that did not come to you ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. No. 

Senator Ferguson. Now I want to ask you just a few questions on 
the winds execute message. They showed you the execute message 
prior to the 7th, as I understand it; someone came into your office and 
showed you the message. 

Admiral Ingersoll. They showed me what was supposed to be one 
at that time. 

Senator Ferguson. That is right. 

Admir|il Ingersoll. And I believed it. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. And you believed it. Now, you never 
kn ew until after attack that that was not a genuine winds message? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I do not know that I ever knew until some time 
after the Court of Inquiry last year that that was not a genuine 
message. I believed it was. 

illS90'\ Senator Ferguson. Yes, you believed it was and, there- 
fore, your conduct was based in relation to that message upon it being 
a genuine winds message, execute message? 

Admiral Ingersoll. No, because it came in after the destruction of 
the codes and it did not mean anything, particularly after that. It was 
not important. 

Senator Ferguson. That is what you say, but it was not because 
you thought it was phoney? 

Admiral Ingersoll. No. 

Senator Ferguson. It was merely because it was considered informa- 
tion, is that correct? 

Admiral Ingersoll. The use that I made of it was only that it was 
a confirmation of the other. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now, is J. M. Reeves — ^was he the 
Admiral in charge of lend-lease? 

Admiral Ingersoll. That is correct, sir. He was retired. 

Senator Ferguson. That is the same man that was on the Roberts 
Commission, is he not? 

Admiral Ingersoll. He is. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. So the Admiral who was in charge of 
lend-lease, the distribution of these planes to lend-lease or to our de- 
fense, was the same as the one on the Commission, there is no doubt 
about that? 

[11391^ Admiral Ingersoll. I do not know to what extent 
Admiral Reeves made decisions as to who was given what. I simply 
know that he was the officer in the Navy Department who handled 
lend-lease matters until they got down to the bureaus for the actual 
release of material. 

Senator. Ferguson. Yes, all right. Now I want to talk to you 
about the code messages that you did not see but which came to you 
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to be sent out to Kimmel and Short. You remember the destruction 
of codes? 

Admiral Inqersoll. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, does the destruction of codes neces- 
sarily mean war, that a country that destroys its codes is going to 
commit an overt act of war or declare war? 

Admiral Ingersou:^. It meant that to us, particularly the destruc- 
tion of codes in the consulates. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now, if that is true, then did it 
mean the same thing when we sent a message to Tokyo to destroy our 
codes and our code machines, that we intended to declare war and com- 
mit overt acts? 

Admiral Ingersoll. It would have meant to Tokyo had they been 
able to read the dispatch that we expected to be at war with Japan 
soon but not necessarily that we were going to declare war on Japan. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, isn’t that exactly what it could [^ 1139 ^^ 
have meant here when they were destroying their codes, that no overt 
act would be necessarily committed but they did not want this country 
to be in a position to raid their embassy and take their codes whether 
or not there was war or not ? Isn’t that true ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I don’t know why they sent out the dispatch, 
sir. 

Senator Ferguson. But would you say that all Navy men would 
come to the conclusion that the moment that codes were going to be 
destroyed that that meant war between the countries? 

Admiral Ingersoll. That was what we construed it and I think 
everybody construed it, that it would mean that. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now, you know of no one in the 
high command in the Navy that construed the destruction of the 
codes in any other way than you construed them ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I think everybody in the Navy Department 
construed the destruction of the codes aa the fact that Japan expected 
to be at war very shortly with the three countries that were involved 
in that series of messages. 

Senator Ferguson. Then we come to this conclusion, that at least 
on the 4th — ^I think that is the date they sent the messages out, was 
it not? 

Admiral Ingersoll. Third or fourth. 

[ 11393 '\ Senator Ferguson. Third or fourth, that everyone in 
the Navy, as far as the high command was concerned, were alerted 
that war was going to occur between America and Japan? 

Admiral Ingersoll. Those instructions were sent to certain com- 
manders, to the commanders of the fleet, to the naval attaches in 
Peiping and to the Marine detachments and others and the purpose of 
sending it to them was to inform them that we expected to be at 
war— or that Japan expected to be at war with those countries in a 
very short time. 

Senator Ferguson. And our country was one of them? 

Admiral Ingersoll. And our country was one of them. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, then, why didn’t you tell them when you 
sent out those messages that the Navy Department, the high command, 
had interpreted these destruction of code messages as meaning im- 
medifite war ? Why did you leave it open for two constructions ? 
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Admiral Ingersoll. It was expected that they would understand 
it and if they did not understand it nobody asked any questions about 
it. We never had one inquiry from any commander afloat as to what 
the dispatches from the Chief of Naval Operations meant or what their 
import was, nor asking for any elaboration and in the absence of those 
we had to construe that his instructions were understood. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, will you look on page 45 of 
Exhibit 37 ? That is the message sent on the 6th and I understand was 
not delivered until Monday. That is the one reading: 

In view of the International situation and the exposed position of our outlying 
Pacific islands you may authorize the destruction by them of secret and confi- 
dential documents now or under later conditions of greater emergency. Means 
of communication to support our current operations and special intelligence 
should of course be maintained until the last moment. 


Did you release or know that that had not been delivered /until 
Monday ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. Admiral Noyes 

Senator Ferguson. At least until after the attack? 

Admiral Ingersoll. Admiral Noyes and I discussed that messa® 
yesterday, sir, and I think Admiral Noyes is prepared to give you the 
answer to it. I cannot answer your question that it was not delivered 
on the 6th or the 7th or any other date. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now let us go to page 40 and 41 of 
Exhibit 37. 

Admiral Ingersoll. 40 and 41 ? 

Senator Ferguson. Y,es. 1 want to read this and I want to ask you 
a few questions about them. Now, you told me that \^11S96^ 
you did not see these messages, that you were only brought in certain 
messages that you released. When did you release these? 

Admiral Ingersoll. The one on page 40 I released. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Then you did see this one? 

Admiral Ingersoll. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. You did not see the intercepts is what you had 
in mind ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. It says in here that there were — ^the consular 

K sts at Hong Kong, Singapore, Batavia, Manila, Washington and 
•ndon. I did not see all of the dispatches that were received on 
which this dispatch was based. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Admiral Ingersoll. As a matter of fact, I don’t think I saw any of 
them. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, it says : 


Highly reliable information has been received that categoric and urgent in- 
structions were sent yesterday to Japanese diplomatic and consular posts at 
Hong Kong, Singapore, Batavia, Manila, Washington and London — 

now, this is the important part — 

to destroy most of their codes and ciphers at once and to burn all other important 
confidential and secret documents. 


[11396^ Didn’t that indicate that they were only to destroy 
most of them and hold on to certain codes and code machines so 
that they could get more information ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. That is correct. 
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Senator Ferguson. And do you say that that meant immediate 
war? 

Admiral Inoersoix. I said that they expected to be at war in a 
veiy short time. 

Senator Ferguson. Just the destruction of a number of their codes 
indicated they were going to be at war in a very short time, was 
that the interpretation? 

Admiral Ingersou.. It meant that to us. 

Senator Ferguson. It meant that to you ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. And apparently that was true because w'ithin 
five days we were at war. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, it is proven 

Admiral Ingersoll. It is proven it was a correct assumption. 

Senator Ferguson. But you knew that they were keeping some 
of the machines because you were getting traffic over it? 

Admiral Ingersoll. That is right. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, circular 2444, on page 41, from Tokyo, 
December 1, ordered London, Hong Kong, Singapore, and Manila — 
not Washington, Washington is not mentioned in this message 

to destroy machine. Batavia machine already sent to Tokyo. December sec- 
ond Washington also directed destroy. All but one copy of other systems and 
all secret documenta British Admiralty London today reports embassy Lon- 
don has complied. 

Now, doesn’t that still leave in Washington some code machines 
and does that mean war? 

Admiral Ingersoll. It meant they were hanging onto something 
until the last moment, that is all it means. 

Senator Ferguson. And you were waiting for that last moment. 

Admiral Ingersoll. This particular dispatch I did not see. It 
refers to the details and is largely for the purpose of enabling the 
various people who were concerned with cryptography to know what 
had gone out and what systems were being maintained until the last 
moment. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now, this one talked about ma- 
chines. The previous one only about codes and it did not say any- 
thing about destroying the machines here in Washington. 

Admiral Ingersoll. The purpose, of this is for the experts who do 
the cryptography to know what particular systems were being used. 
The other was for the laity, so to speak, that did not care v^ether 
it was a machine or a code [11S98\ book or what. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know of a message being sent out of 
ONI and the Army to the effect that the embassy here were burning 
their codes on the night of the 5th of December ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I don’t know whether I saw it or not, nor 
whether I knew it. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you have anything to do with answering 
Admiral Hart’s inquiry about the Phillips conversation, that he had 
with Admiral Phillips? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I will say I had nothing to do* about drafting 
the reply because I did not sit in on the deliberations for ABC-1 
and so certainly would not— I was not familiar with it. That 
would normally have been answered in the War Plans Division by 
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Aidmiral Turner, who had original cognizance of most of that, of 
matters of that kind and who was a member of our delegation who 
sat in on the preparation of ABC-1. 

Senator Feegxtson. All right. And you did not discuss with Ad- 
miral Stark what our position was in relation to ABC -1 or ABCD? 

Admiral Inoebsoll. I am not sure whether they were talking about 
ABCD 7 I at that time or ABC- 1 . 

Senator Ferguson. Well, at least you did not discuss with Admiral 
Stark as to what our position was going to be \_11399^ if an 
attack was made in the South Pacific and we were not attacked? 

Admiral Ingebsoll. I do not know whether I discussed it with him 
or not. We talked about everything under the sun, but, of course, 
it was perfectly clear in everybody’s mind that if the United States 
possessions were not attacked that there was nothing that the Navy 
Department could do about it until we got further instructions from 
somebody. 

Senator Ferguson. And that is what you had discussed with Ad- 
miral Stark? 

Admiral Ingebsoll. I do not know whether I discussed it or not 
but everybody understood that position and I do not know whether a 
reply was ever drafted to Admiral Hart. War may have come before 
the question was answered. 

Senator Ferguson. That is all. 

The Vice Chairman. Any further questions? 

Senator Lucas. I have a few questions. 

Mr. Gearhart. Mr. Chairman. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Gearhart. 

Mr. Gearhart. Admiral Ingersoll, I have a faint recollection of 
reading something in the public prints back in 1940 or 1941 that you 
were sent on a very secret mission to London by the President. Is 
that correct? 

Admiral Ingersoll. You are correct except as to your [llJfiO] 
date, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. When did that occur ? 

Admiral Ingebsoll. Just to show again how memory can trick a 

f erson, Admiral Kichardson, I read in the paper, had testified that 
went to London in 1940 whejp I was Assistant Chief of Naval 
Operations and when Admiral Stark was Chief of Naval Operations. 
As a matter of fact, I went in December, very late in December of 
1937, when I was Director of the War Plans Division and when 
Admiral Leahy was Chief of Naval Operations. Admiral Richard- 
son was perfectly sincere in what he said. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, that was pretty early, before events began 
to develop. 

Admiral Ingersoll. I got there probably — I believe on New Year’s 
eve of 1937, so if you want to ask me any questions about it, sir, my 
memory is just that much worse. It is 8 years ago. I will be glad 
to answer anythin^hat you care to ask me. 

Mr. Gearham. Did your mission have anything to do with any- 
thing which later became important and material to the inquiry that 
is now being conducted ? 

Admiral Ingersoll I think it had none whatever. I am perfectly 
willing to tell you what I can now. I was sent over there for two 
purposes. 
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Mr. Murphy, Mr. Chairman, I am just wondering as 
to whether or not this committee has a right to go into what occurred 
in London in 1937 that has nothing to do with Pearl Harbor. 

Admiral Ingersoll. I think it is germane to the inquiry. 

Mr. Mttrpht. Well, if it is germane, all right. 

Admiral Ingersoll. There were two purpos^. The primary pur- 
pose was to investigate and to talk with the British Admiralty officials 
as to what we could do if the United States and Japan were to find 
themselves at war with Japan in the Pacific. 

Mr. Richardson. United States and En^and, 

Admiral Ingersoll. United States and England would find them- 
selves at war with Japan in the Pacific, to explore all the means, what 
means could be used, what arrangements it would be necessary to make 
in regard to command relationships, in regard to communicating with 
each other, of establishing liaison officers and preparing certain codes 
and ciphers, and so forth. 

The purpose next of the visit, the other purpose was to take up 
with the British the question of getting out of the qualitative limi- 
tations of the size of battleships which had been stipulated in the 
London Naval Treaty of 1935 and 1936. 

There was a great deal of. mystery about the visit, ac- 
cording to the News Week, I think it was, in which there was no truth 
whatever in the story in News Week, except that I had gone to London, 
and when I came back there was considerable curiosity, I believe, on 
the Hill as to why I had gone and I think it was finally elicited out 
of Admiral Leahy that I had gone over there to discuss the London 
Naval Treaty of 1936 with the British. 

I brought back with me a paper called, “Record of Conversations” 
and that paper was signed by Captain Phillips, who was the head of 
the War Plans Division, the British Admiral, who was later Admiral 
Phillips and killed on the Prince of Wales shortly after the war began. 

I was in conversation with — I had no conversations with anybody 
but — I will detail the conversations first. 

I saw the charge d’affaire. who was the American charge d’affaire 
and told him the purpose. He took me to Mr. Anthony Eden, who was 
the Foreign Minister at that time. He said it was entirely an Ad- 
miralty matter and the Admiralty turned me over to the War Plans 
Division and my only discussions were with the War Plans Division. 
It was of no higher level than the two Directors of War Plans of the 
respective Navy Departments. 

Mr. Gearhart. Do you mean the War Plans Division of \ll}fiS'\ 
the British? 

Admiral Ingersoll. The War Plans Division of the British Ad- 
miralty staff and our own. Captain Phillips and I were opposite 
members or parts of our staffs. There were no commitments in this 
document of any character. It became a dead cat when ABC-1 was 
agreed upon, because that superseded everything that was in the record 
of the conversations, primarily, of course, because Germany was in the 
war at that time. 

So that tliere was nothing in this talk or any agreements between the 
British and ourselves that you might say that was based on that record 
of conversations except possibly the original distribution of codes and 
ciphers because we got up a reserve stock which were distributed in 
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case they were needed anywhere, which gave the communication offi- 
cers code and call signs, and so forth. 

Mr. Gearhart. Did you establish and agree upon a code for com- 
munications subsequent to that visit ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. We took an allied code which the British al- 
ready had. The codes were not distributed to our Navy. They were 
placed in reserve in various places in British hands. There were a 
large number here .in the British Admiralty so that they could be 
handled by the communications officers if they had to use them, but 
they were never distributed to each other. None of the documents 
that I speak of, I mean call signs and radio intelligence or anything 
like that — I mean radio frequency organization. 

Mr. Gearhart. Were the assumptions upon which these 
conversations were based that the United States ana Britain would 
be in war together ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. The assumption was that the United States and 
Great Britain might find themselves both at war with Japan in the 
Pacific. 

Mr. Gearhart. And your purpose in going there was to work out 
a tentative plan as to how each nation would cooperate with the other 
in the event that should occur? 

Admiral Ingersoll. That is right, to find out what we could do, 
what forces we could expect. The British had to be a little bit careful 
about it because they did not know at that time whether they were 
^ing to have, in a year or two, a European war on their hands, and 
they could not state definitely what forces they could allocate to the 
Pacific at that time. 

It would depend on whether they were involved in Europe. 

Mr. Gearhart. This was in 1937 ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I got to London, I think, on the New Year’s 
Eve of 1937, so the discussions were in the first two or three weeks 


Mr. Gearhart. Well, Britain was not then at war with even Ger- 
many. 

[JI4O6] Admiral Inohiso^ That is what I say. 

Mr. Gearhart. She was looking ver^ deeply into the future at the 
t}me you entered into these conversations, was she not? 

Admiral Ingersoll. Yes. 

Mr. Gearhart. At that time was war with Japan considered as 
being niore possible than war in the European Continent? 

Admiral IngersolIj. As I said, this is 8 years ago, sir, and I 
cannot at the moment tell the exact diplomatic situation that caused 
the President to send me at that time. I have forgotten just what 
the international situation as regards Japan was at that time. 

Mr. Gearhart. Did you go there to discuss Japan or Germany? 

Admiral Ingersoll. Japan only. 

Mr. Gearb^t. And because England was more disturbed with the 
possibility of war with Germany, they could not give you definite 
answers in respect to what they would do in the Pacific in the event 
they were involved in a war there ; is that correct ? 

Admiral Inomisoll. It referred largely to the numbers of ships that 
they could se^ to the Pacific if they were involved at the R«.Tnf> time 
m a war in Europe and in the [II4O6] Mediterranean. In 
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other words, they could not say definitely how many battleships or how 
many carriers or destroyers they could send. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, you have said that you discussed the pos- 
sibility of the United States and England both being involved in a 
war with Japan. Did you discuss the hypothetical situation of 
Britain beii^ involved and the United States not being involved, or 
the United States being involved and Britain not being involved? 

Admiral Inoersoix. No. 

Mr. Gearhart. All of your discussions were based upon the assump- 
tion that both might be involved ; is that correct? 

Admiral InoersolIj. That is correct, as to what we could do together. 

Mr. Gearhart. Was there any discussion of the possibilities that the 
United States might not be interested in being on the side of the 
British, or the British might not be interested in being on the side of 
the Americans in the event that hostilities arose in the Orient? 

Admiral Inoersoll. These conversations were on a lower level than 
that, sir. They were conversations of the two war plans divisions to 
get down to brass tacks as to what we could do in the way of ships, 
men, and \_llJt07'\ planes. 

Mr. Gearhart. Was any other nation drawn into the conversations? 
For instance, the Dutch ? 

Admiral iNOERsoiiL. The Dutch did not participate in the discus- 
sions. The only way in which the Dutch came into the thing was as 
to whether or not the Dutch would be allies, or whether we could hope 
for benevolent neutrality on the part of the Dutch. We did not know 
what the Dutch would do. 

The Dutch were not told about it, as far as I know. 

Mr. Gearhart. No representative of the Netherlands sat in on those 
conversations? 

Admiral Inoersoel. No. The only representatives of the United 
States were myself and the naval attache in London, whom I took 
along so that he could bring along with him what we said, and we 
could prepare notes when we got through, and we could remember 
what was said by each party, and there was Captain Phillips, and two 
other officers, and sometimes three or four other officers of the British 
War Plans Division. 

Mr. Gearhart. The Captain Phillips you refer to was a British 
officer? 

Admiral Ingersoll. Yes. 

Mr. Gearhart. He was your opposite there? 

Admiral Ingersoix. He was my opposite over there in 
War Plans. It was quite a low level conference. 

Mr. Gearhart. Were any naval officers of the French Government 
present in those discussions? 

Admiral Ingersoel. There was nobody present, sir, except two 
Americans, and most of the time three and sometimes four British 
officers. 

Mr. Gearhart. Who were the Americans that participated with 
you? 

Admiral Ingersoee. Captain Russell Wilsson, the naval attach^, 
who is now Vice Admiral Wilsson. I took him along to remember 
what we had said, and what the British had said, and we wrote it down 
after each meeting. 
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Mr. Gearhart. You spoke of two or three Americans. 

Admiral Inqersoll. No; two or three British, and sometimes four. 

Mr. Gearhart. And youi'self and the naval attach4 from the Amer- 
ican Embassy in London ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. That is right. 

Mr. Gearhart. Before you returned to Washington, did you have 
any conversations independently with the French, the Belmans, or 
the Dutch in which you discussed the same general subjects 

Admiral Ingersoll. I never talked about this thing [UJi09'\ 
with anybody except the three or four British oflScers that I told you 
about. 

Senator Lucas. How about the Irish? 

Mr. Gearhart. All right. Did you have any discussions with the 
Irish? 

Admiral Ingersoll. Unless some of the British officers were Irish, 
I do not know. 

Mr. Gearhart. That is not always so facetious, you know, because 
we were having discussions with Ireland later. 

Mr. Murphy. What is going on about the Irish here? 

Mr. Gearhart. And you were sent on that mission by the President? 

Admiral Ingersoll. Yes, sir; I was called over to the White House 
before I went to London, to receive my instructions. 

Mr. Gearhart. As you now remember it, will you tell us what 
those instructions were ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. The instructions were to explore with the 
British what we could do if we both found ourselves involved in s 
war in the Far East with Japan. 

Also to take up the question regarding the limitation on the size 
of capital ships which was stipulated in the London Treaty of 1936. 
I am not certain whether [11^0] I got the latter instructions 
from the President or from Admiral Leahy about the capital ships. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, will you say whether or not it was 1986 or 
1937 that you made the trip? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I stated definitely, sir, that it was in the latter 
part of December of 1937 that I arrived, in London, I believe on New 
Year’s Eve, of 1937, and the discussions took place the first 2 or 3 
weeks of January 1938. I was away from Washington exactly 30 
days. 

Mr. Gearhart. You have said over and over again you wanted to 
explore what the United States could do, and what the British could 
do. 

Admiral Ingersoll. That is right. 

Mr. Gearhart. The discussions did not go as far as what the United 
States would do, or what the British would do ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. It was not an agreement. There was nothing 
binding on anybody. It was simply to ascertain what could be done. 

Mr. Gearhart. It had only to do with possible cooperative military 
action? 

Admiral Ingersoll. That is correct. 

Mr. Gearhart. I did not know it started so soon. 

Thank you. Admiral. 

Admiral Ingersoll. As I say, that record of conversations became 
entirely obsolete when the later agreements in ABC-1 were in effect 
in 1940 or 1941. 
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Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman, I have a couple of questions. 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Lucas of Illinois will inquire, 
Admiral. 

Senator Lucas. Admiral, you are sure you did not talk about the 
attack on Pearl Harbor December 7, 1941, when you were in London 
there in 1937 ? 

Admiral Inoebsoll. I am sure we did not. 

Senator Lucas. Now, Admiral, all through these hearings there 
has been an implication that there was some sort of wrong that we 
had committed in this country by having these conversations with 
the British and Dutch. 

I would like to ask you what our position would have been on 
December 7, 1941, with respect to the English and Dutch if we had 
not had some preliminary planning with these countries prior to that 
time, on the theory that Japan might attack both Britain and the 
United States at the same time, which she did ? 

Admiral Inoersoll. It would have been indefensible. 

Senator Lucas. What do you mean by “it would have 
been indefensible”? 

Admiral Inoersouu Rather inexcusable, not to have done so. 

Senator Lucas. Well, would you care to elaborate a little further 
and give us your reasons, give tne committee your reasons as to why 
it would have been inexcusable? That q^uestion has been asked over 
and over again in these committee hearings, that is, the possibility 
of having some sort of joint agreement, or the possibility of having 
some joint warning agamst Japan has been given here in these hear- 
ings, and an inference, at least an implication that it would have been 
highly improper for us to have done anything of that kind. 

That is the reason I want to have you answer that question. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, will the Senator yield for a 
moment? 

Senator Lucas. I want him to answer the question first 

The Vice Chairman. Gro ahead and answer it. 

Admiral Inoebsoll. The answer is that everybody knew as indi- 
cated by this trip that I made to London in 1938, that sooner or later 
we were all going to be involved in a war in the Pacific which would 
include the Dutch, the \11^1S'\ Chinese possibly^ the Russians, 
the British, and ourselves, and we had to make preliminary arrange- 
ments to explore what could be done to arrange for a means of com- 
municating with each other, for establishing liaison, intelligence, and 
other things, so if war did come, we would not be floundering around 
for months until we got together. 

Does tiiat answe^our question? 

Senator Lucas. That answers my question. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, will the Senator yield? 

Senator Lucas. Just a moment. Let me finish. You had a long, 
lo^ time with the Admiral, and I just had a second or two. 

J^nator Ferguson. I consider the insinuations that were made be- 
cause of some questions that I asked, and I just wanted to make it 
clear on the record. 

Senator Lucas. You make it clear after I finish. Senator. If the 
shoe fits on the question I asked, you will have to wear it and explain 
it later. 
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Senator Ferguson. I do not have to make any explanations to you, 
but I will on this record. 

Senator Lucas. That is all right. I am part of the record here. 

Admiral in the event these plans had not been origi- 
nated between the English and the Dutch and this country you state 
it would have been indefensible and inexcusable, and in tnat I agree 
with you. 

Do you further agree with me that if that had not been done and 
considering the months that it would have taken floundering around 
to then prepare a joint defense against the peace-loving Japs, that we 
would have lost probably many, many men and material, and what 
not, as the result of our failure to prepare in advance? 

Admiral Ingersoll. There is no question that we should have done 
just exactly what we did. Of course it was difficult to estimate just 
what would have been saved or not, but there is no question about it, 
we would have been floundering about for months until we got together 
and be able to cooperate and operate with each other successfully. 

Senator Lucas. Now I want to ask you one question. Admiral, with 
respect to a question that was asked yesterday oy Congressman Gear- 
hart. He said ; 

Did It not Involve the sending of the Fleet down Into the Marshalls before the 
Jap attack, and we became involved In this war? 

Admiral Ingebsoix. I haven’t the plan here, but my recollection of the plan 
was that the offensive movement to the Marshalls did not take 

place until D plus 180. 

Can you verify that? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I was trying to look for that here. 

Senator Lucas. Is that in the War Plans? 

Mr. Murphy. Section 3212, volume 1, of the Naval Narrative, page 
103, subsection B. 

Admiral Ingersoll. That is the joint plan. 

Mr. Murphy. Page 103 of the Naval Narrative, section 3212. 

Senator Lucas. Here is the Navy plan here that was prepared, I 
think, by Admiral Kimmel, Exhibit 114. 

Mr. Murphy. Navy Basic War Plan, Kainbow No. 5. 

Mr. Richardson. He is looking for WPL-46. 

Admiral Ingersoll. It should be in the Navy Basic Plan. 

Mr. Murphy. Navy Basic W’'ar Plan, page 103 of the Naval Nar- 
rative. 

Admiral Ingersoll. Yes. That says there : 

Prepare to capture and establish control over the Carolines and Marshall 
Island area and to establish an advance fleet base in Truk. 

But there is another place in the plan where the date is given for 
that. Here it is. It is on page 30, in section 3215. It says : 

The plan for the execution of task B of paragraph 3212, assum- 

ing the availability of approximately 30,000 Army troops in addition to the forces 
of the Pacific Fleet, and assuming that the Pacific will be scouted on 1^ M. 

Senator Lucas. What does that mean ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. That means 180 days after the declaration of 
war, or the declaration of mobilization. There was no mobilization 
date. 

Senator Lucas. Now do I understand by that plan, or that part of 
the plan that you have just read, that before any real offensive would 
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be taken by the Pacific Fleet it would be necessary for them to make 
proper preparations, and 180 days was required for that purpose ? 

Admiral Ingebsoll. It was not only for their preparation but for 
Navy Deartment to acquire the necessary tankers, store ships, am- 
munition ships, troop ships, to train the troops for amphibious (dera- 
tions, and everything else which was required in an operation of that 
magnitude. 

Senator Lucas. Under those plans were there any particular rea- 
sons why those planes that were under the control of Aamiral Kimmel 
and were equipped for long-range reconnaissance should not have been 
operating as such after the receipt of the war warning message at least 
of November 27? 

Admiral iNGERSOLii. I answered that question yesterday by stating 
I was ve^ much surprised that the attack was not [77^77] de- 
tected. If I had Admiral Kimmel’s plan I could read you something 
there as one of the reasons why I expected the planes would be out. 

Senator Lucas. All right, hand the Admiral the Kimmel plan. I 
want to get that. 

Admiral Ingersoll. Admiral Kimmel had this thing divided up 
into two phases. The first phase was one in which we were not at war 
with Japan, and the second phase was when we were at war with Japan. 

Phase I. The initial phase — Japan not in the war. 

That would be the status from the time the war warning was sent out, 
or even before that, until we were at war with Japan. 

Phase I-A was the initial task. “Japan in the war,” and phase II, 
and so forth, were succeeding tasks. Now he lays down the following 
task in his plan for phase I : 

Two initial tasks, Japan not in the war: Coipplete mobilization and prepare 
for distant operations thereafter. 

Maintaining all types in constant readiness for distant service. 

Maintain Fleet security at bases and at anchorages, and at sea. 

Transfer the Atlantic reinforcements, if required. 

Assign 12 patrol planes and two small tenders to Paciflc South- 

ern and similar forces to Paciflc Northeast Naval Coastal FVontier on M-Day. 

Assign two submarines and all submarine rescue vessels to Paciflc Northern 
Naval Coastal Frontier. 

Protect communications and territory of the Associated Powers and prevent the 
extension of enemy military power into the Western Hemisphere by patroling with 
light forces and patrol planes, and by the action of striking forces. 

Senator Lucas. What does he mean by that “striking forces”? 

Admiral Inoersoll. That would be anything sent out in the way 
of a raid. 

Senator Lucas. Yes. 

Admiral Inoersoll. One of the principal things he speaks of in here, 
as to why I expected they would have patrol planes out, was the security 
of his ships in bases, at sea, or elsewhere after or during phase I, which 
was Japan not in the war. 

Senator Lucas. Well, in other words, under the plan that was 
agreed up()n by the Office of Naval Operations and Aiimiral Kimmel 
in the beginning this was to be a defensive war in the event Japan 
struck us ? 

Admiral Inoersoll. I would like to differ with you a little bit. 

Senator Lucas. All right. 

[77.4^.9] Admiral Inoersoll. In the first place, it was not agreed 
upon with Admiral Kinunel. Admiral Kimmel was told by the Navy 
Department. Admiral Elimmel did not have to agree to the plan. 
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He was given certain tasks in the Navy basic plan, so I would not say 
that Admiral Kimmel agreed to it. He was just told. 

Senator Lucas. He was told by the Office of Naval Operations what 
to do ? 

Admiral Inoersoll. Yes. 

Senator Lucas. And, as I undei'stand it, under that plan in the event 
Japan struck us, at least for 180 days we were to carry on more or 
less of a defensive war in the Pacific before we started out on an 
offensive ? 

Admiral Inoersoll. That is correct, sir. There is also one other 
task in here which I did not give. It says : 

Guard against surprise attacks by Japan. 

That was task M. 

Senator Lucas. Now, Admiral, if we were not going to start a 
real offensive until 180 days after Japan struck us, can you think of 
any reason whatsoever that Admiral Kimmel, who under the joint 
arrangement out there, had charge of the long-range reconnaissance 
planes, should not have had long-range reconnaissance oi)erating from 
November ‘27 on through to the time we struck, with 

whatever planes we had even if it were only three ? 

Admiral Inoersoll. I had every reason to expect that he would do 
that, and I was surprised that he had not done it. 

As I stated the other day, I was very much surprised that the 
attack had gotten in undetected. 

Senator Lucas. What reason could be assigned for not using the 
planes for long-distance reconnaissance if we were not going to really 
start an offensive for some six months afterwards? 

Admiral Inoersoll. I think that is a question that Admiral Kimmel 
would have to answ’er. I expected that it would be done not only be- 
cause the planes were there, but because this plan inferred that it was 
going to be done. It never occurred to me that it was not being done. 

Senator Lucas. As I recall, Admiral Kimmel testified that he was 
training his planes and his fleet ready for war, and I got the distinct 
impression from his testimony — and I may be wrong — that he was 
getting ready to move out on a moment’s notice, and therefore was 
training his fleet to fight, and his men to fight. 

But tliere cannot be any question that under this war plan he could 
not really have taken any kind of a serious offensive m the Pacific 
until some six months after the war [llJi£l^ began ? 

Admiral Inoersoll. His first major operation and the occupation 
of bases in the Pacific was 180 days. He was not required to do that 
just then. He had other tasks there. 

Senator Lucas. I see counsel shaking his head, and I do not want 
to be wrong. 

Admiral Inger.sol. He had other tasks which would fully occupy 
his forces. He could not undertake a major operation, such as we did 
later in the war, like the capture of Guam, or the capture of Saipan, 
or Iwq Jima, he could not nave done that with the forces he had at 
that time. 

Senator Lucas. I agree upon that, too, but in view of the fact that he 
could not move forward with a major operation of any kind, that would 
be all the more reason, as I see it, why he should use these planes for 
reconnaissance purposes, at least do what he could, rather than use them 
all for training, which he testified that he did. 
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Admiral Ingersoix. Frankly, 1 expected that they were being used 
for that purpose, and it never occurred to me that they were not used 
for that purpose after the war warning. I think that is one of the rea- 
sons why the Navy did not send out any dispatches and ask them what 
they were doing. We know more or less, or we expected what they 
were going to do from their own plans. 

Senator Lucas. On page 7385 of the transcript this 
question was asked by myself of Admiral Kimmel : 

As 1 understood you to say this morning, on the question of an appropriate de- 
fensive deployment, it did not necessarily mean, in your opinion at that time, 
that you should use these planes for reconnaissance and search? 

And Admiral Kimm el answered : 

No, sir. I might say that the “appropriate defensive deidoyment”, and “defen- 
sive d^oyment’’ used in that letter, I mean that dispatch, was a strategic matter, 
not a tactical matter. I was a strategic defensive deployment — mean our 
understanding was — and that was primarily to make sure that when we deployed 
the Fleet, or put them in any position that they would not take on an offensive 
character or anything that the Japanese could consider as offensive. 

Do you agree with that interpretation of what “defensive deploy- 
ment” really meant at that particular time, and what the Navy had m 
mind when they sent out that telegram? 

Admiral Inoersoli.. The methods that Admiral Kimmel took for 
the security of the Fleet at Pearl Harbor were his business. It had 
nothing to do with the strategic deployment, although you might call 
it defense deployment. If he wanted to send out ships aroimd Pearl 
Harbor, or the Hawaiian Islands, that was his business. He could 
have done anything {^ 111 ^ 23 ^ in order to make his forces se- 
cure there without orders from the Navy Department, and we naturally 
expected that he was going to do that. That is what you have a Com- 
mander in Chief out in the distant areas for. 

As I said once before, never did the Commanders in Chief question 
any of the Naval Operations’ directives, or ask for further amplification 
of them. 

Senator Lucas. Now, in that message of November 27, 

you state : 

Execute an appropriate defensive deployment preparatory to carrying out 
tbe tasks assigned in WPLr-46X. 

I understand you to say that it was the responsibility of Admiral 
Kimmel in the Pacific at that time to carry on any immediate defen- 
sive deployment that he thought was logical or reasonable or neces- 
sary under War Plans 46X? 

Admiral Ingersoix. May I have that plan? The Navy basic war 
plan. 

The first task is : 

(a) Support the forces of the associated powers in the Far East by divert- 
ing enemy strength away from the Malay Barrier, through the denial and cap- 
ture of positions in the Marshalls, and through raids on enemy sea communica- 
tions and positions. 

That is an offensive task, although raids on sea communication posi- 
tions is not a major operation. 

Second task : 

(b) Prepare to capture and establish control over the Caroline and Marshall 
Island area and to establish an advanced fleet base in Truk. 


79718 — 46— pt. 9 24 
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That is a major operation, and that was the one he was 
told he would not have to initiate until 180 days after war came. 

The next task is : 

(c) Destroy Axis sea commuaications by capturing or destroying vessels 
trading directly or indirectly with tlie enemy. 

That is partially offensive. 

(d) Support British naval forces in the area south of the Equator as far west 
as longitude 155 degrees east. 

That is defensive. 

(e) Defend Samoa in category “D.” 

He didn’t have to do anything about that, except that Samoa was 
under him and that was the designation of tne category. 

(f) Defend Guam in category “F.” 

That meant it was defensive. 

(g) Protect the sea communications of the associated powers by escorting, 
covering, and patrolling as required by circumstances and by destroying enemy 
raiding forces. 

That is a defensive task. He was already engaged in that at the 
time war came because he had been issued orders to escort some ships 
carrying Army troops to the Philippines and also some in the direction 
of Australia. 

The next task is : 

(h) Protect the territory of the associated powers in the Padflc 
area and prevent the extension of enemy military i>ower into the western hemi- 
sphere by destroying hostiie expeditions and by supporting land and air forces 
in denying the enemy the use of land positions in that hemisphere. 

That is wholly a defensive task, although you might have to con- 
duct offensive operations against forces attempting to do that, but 
the task itself is basically defensive. 

(i) Cover the operations of the Naval Coastal Frontier Forces. 

He did that by being stationed in Hawaii. 

(J) Establish fleet control zones deflning their limits from time to time as 
circumstances require. 

That is simply a technical control over ships passing through his 
area. 

(k) Route shipping of associated powers within the fleet control zones. 

That is also of a technical character. 

Senator Lucas. Thank you for that explanation. Admiral. 

One more question. 

I want to propound one inquiry with respect to codes. 

There were a number of questions asked by the Senator from Michi- 
gan about codes. There was a message sent on De- 

cember 6, 1941, from Commander of the 14th Naval Di^rict to the 
Office of Naval Operations here in Washington. That message says : 

Believe local consul has destroyed all but one system although presumably 
not included your 1855. 

In that message the Commander of the 14th Naval District was 
talking about the codes there, I take it? 

Admiral Ingersoll. Yes. 
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Senator LtrcAS. The Commander of the 14th Naval District was 
Admiral Bloch? 

Admiral iNOERSOiiL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Did the officials in Washington have every reason 
to believe that Admiral Kimmel knew of this information that Ad- 
miral Bloch sent to Washington about the fact that the local con-sul 
had destroyed all but one code? 

Admiral Inoersoix. It would be a logical assumption because Ad- 
miral Bloch.was a subordinate of Admiral Kimmel. 

Senator Lucas. Was that trae of General Short? Should General 
Short have known that same thing? Should General Short have re- 
ceived that same information from Admiral Bloch under the arrange- 
ment they had there? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I don’t know, of course, how Admiral Bloch got 
the information. He may have gotten it from Army 

Intelligence, for that matter. 

Senator Lucas. Anyhow, Admiral Bloch knew on December 6, 1941, 
that the local consul had destroyed all but one system of the codes that 
they were using in Hawaii at that time, according to this message, that 
is, Admiral Bloch knew ? 

Admiral Inoersoix. Yes. 

Senator Lucas. So that is the only reply that is in the exhibits with 
respect to codes. Those in Hawaii knew definitely what the Japs 
were doing at that particular point, plus the information that you had 
sent them with respect to the destruction of codes throughout the 
world ? 

Admiral Ingerwix. They knew that on that date. 

There is one thing: I don’t know enough about the Japanese system, 
but it is, I believe, a fact that no instructions were sent by Japan 
to Hawaii to destroy their codes there. I presume the answer is 
that it was sent to the Ambassador in Washington and he was r^uired 
to instruct the consulate to do that, and Hawaii was included in that 
distribution, although Manila was instructed separately, and I pre- 
sume it was so far away, that although it was a U. S. possession they 
did not make Washington responsible for informing Manila to do 
that. 

Senator Lucas. That is all. 

[ 114 ^ 9 ^ Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman 

The Vice Chairman. The Senator from Michigan. 

Senator Ferguson. The Senator from Illinois refused to yield at 
the time that he made certain insinuations about certain questions 
that I had asked this morning, and had previously asked. 

His former tactics had been to interrupt when similar questions were 
asked. 

Now, it isn’t always possible in a record of this kind to make a 
rtatement as to why you are asking certain questions. This is an 
investigation of the facts to try to ascertain how this great catastrophe 
could have happened at Pearl Harbor, and we not be prepared both 
in Washin^on and in Pearl Harbor for it. 

I have a^ed certain questions. I make no apology for any question 
that I have asked in this hearing. My sole purpose has been to try 
to ascertoin the facts. But when a member of this committee makes 
insinuations that I have an ulterior motive in ftskiTig such questions, I 
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feel that it becomes my duty to make on this record crystal clear, not 
that I have any opinions at the present time on these questions, but 
as to why I am a^ing these questions about the agreement with the 
Dutch and with the British, so the first thing I want to take up— and 
I will speak from official documents, I will ^)eak only 

from official documents — ^At the present moment I want to cite “Peace 
and War,” which is a document prepared by the Department of State. 

It came out not before Pearl Harbor, but it came out long after Pearl 
Harbor. I want to read from page 129. And this relates to why I 
have asked certain questions about whether or not there were agree- 
ments. This is on page 129 of “Peace and War.” 

During the August 1941 conference between President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill of Great Britain, the situation in the War Elast was dis- 
cussed, and it was agreed that the United States and Great Britain should take 
parallel action in warning Japan against new moves of aggression. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, you will notice — and for the record — that it 
said 

it was agreed that the United States and Great Britain should take parallel 
action in warning Japan against new moves of aggression. 

Mr. Chairman, the record should show that on the day the President 
of the United States returned to the United States that he called in 
the Ambassador and he made these remarks and delivered this message 
to the Ambassador ; 

Such being the case this Government now finds it necessary to say to the Gov- 
ernment of Japan that if the Japanese Government takes any 

further steps in pursuance of a policy or program of military domination by force 
or threat of force of neighboring countries, the Government of the United States 
will be compelled to take immediately any and all steps which it may deem neces- 
sary toward safeguarding the legitimate rights and interests of the United States 
and American nationals, and toward insuring the safety and security of the 
United States. 

On and after that date, certain correspondence was exchanged be- 
tween the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom and the l^esident 
of the United States. Part of it is now in the record. It is clear that 
we do not have in this record all replies to that information. 

Therefore, the record is not complete on that. 

The Secretary of War, after the Pearl Harbor inquiry as far as the 
Army Board was concerned, thought that certain leads were to be ex- 
plored — and this is not out of my imagination that I am asking these 
(Questions, it is out of the official records of the United States that these 
questions are being asked, and it is because we have been unable to get 
the answers that I am asking these questions. 

Now, on page 10 of the Clausen report : 

Memorandum for Major Henry C. Clausen, J. A. G. D., 

Subject : Unexplored Leads in Pearl Harbor Investigation : 

In order to assist you in the investigation you are now making, I 
am suggesting herewith certain unexplored leads which, in my opinion might 
advantageously be followed up in order to complete the general picture in this 
matter. The present memorandum merely contains suggestions and win not be 
construed as a directive, or as in any way fixing the scope of your investigation. 

Now, who is speaking those words? Myron C. Cramer, major gen- 
eral, United States Army, the Judge Advocate General. 

And he was speaking those to a man who he was sending out to 
make certain explorations. 
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Now, what does he say? On page 11 of this official record of the 
War Department, I find this. This is one of the unexplored leads and 
that is why I have been trying to explore it here, because I find 
nowhere in this record that it has been explored, and I think the facts 
should all be shown. 

What is this unexplored lead ? It is this : 

k. The terms and origin of the Joint Action Agreement, if any, with Britain 
and the Netherlands, and whether Japan was officially advised of this agreement, 
or discovered its existence. 

That is one of the leads that I have been trying to follow up and to 
explore. 

Now, let me go to some other leads in this official docu- 
ment. C on page 12: 

Whether General Miles, Admiral Noyes, Colonel Bratton, or Captain Saftord 
knew about the Anglo-Dutch-U. S. Joint Action Agreement in which case they 
would have known that the “War with Britain” message would necessarily have 
involved the United States in war. 

That is one of the leads that I have been trying to follow here and 
to get some information on. It is upon the suggestion of the Jud^ 
A dvocate General of the United States of America that that lead should 
be followed. 

Now, I am going to read another lead, that he also put in here, No. 
D, on page 12 : 

Whether the partial implementation “war with Britain” was brought to Admiral 
Stark’s or General Marshall’s attention, it being clear that the Chief of Naval 
Operations and the Chief of Staff, did not know of the Joint Action Policy. 

In August 1941 Mr. Churchill, in a speech, said this: 

It is certain that this has got to stop. Every effort will be made to secure a 
peaceful settlement. 'The United States are laboring with infinite patience to 
arrive at a fair and amicable settlement which will give Japan the 
utmost reassurance for her legitimate interests. We earnestly hope these nego- 
tiations will succeed. But this I must say : that if these hopes should fail, we 
shall, of course, range ourselves unhesitatingly at the side of the United States. 

Mr. Churchill, on the 27th day of January 1942, made this statement 
on the floor : 

On the other hand, the probability since the Atlantic conference at which I 
discussed these matters with Mr. Roosevelt that the United States even if not 
herself attacked would come into a war in the Far East and thus made finial 
victory sure seem to allay some of these anxieties. That expectation has not been 
falsified by the events. It fortified our British decisions to use our limited re- 
sources on the actual fighting fronts. 

As time went on, one had greater assurance that if Japan should run amuck 
in the Pacific, we should not fi^t alone. It must also be remembered that over 
the whole of the Pacific scene brooded the great power of the United States Xleet 
concentrated at Hawaii. 

It seemed very unlikely that Japan would attempt distant invasion of the 
Malay Peninsula, the assault upon Singapore, or the attack upon the Dutch East 
Indies while leaving behind them in their rear this great American Fleet. 

Now, it has been my purpose to try to ascertain what the 
facts are on this point. 

What I have b^n. trying to elicit from these witnesses is to find out 
whether or not those people feel Admiral Stark and General Marshall 
knew of these agreements or these understandings, or whatever you 
want to call them, as expressed by Myron C. Cramer and Mr. Churchill 
and the various other parties. 
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\llJli36'\ Now, the record should be clear that if all of these 
facts were known, and I am not now passing upon the facts, but 
if the agreement was understood and known by all parties, then it 
is sure that we, as a committee, should inquire into the facts to 
ascertain whether, if we knew from the message of Mr. Winant to 
the Secretary of State at 10 : 40 that an attack was sure to be made 
within 14 hours upon the Malay Peninsula, then all of our armed 
forces should have been alerted to the fact that it meant not only 
war with Britain or with the Dutch, but whether or not it didnT 
mean war with us. 

That being true, I am trying to seek out and just ascertain the 
truth, what are the facts. If everyone knew about, these facts, that 
there was parallel action, why didn’t someone in our Navy, why 
didn’t ^meone in our Army, draw the same conclusions as Mr. 
Churchill drew, that there was a great American Fleet, and it seemed 
very unlikely that Japan would attempt — 

a distant Invasion of Maiay Peninsula, the assault upon Singapore, and the 
attack upon the Dutch East Indies, while leaving behind them in their rear 
this great American Fleet 

Now, as I say, I want the record to show why I have been seeking 
light and facts upon whether or not there was an agreement. That 
is all that I am trying to ascertain. And to find out 

so that this committee can ascertain the facts. I am not passing 
upon whether or not this was a good or bad agreement. That is not 
my province as a member of this committee at this particular time. 
It is to only find the facts and I am not now commenting upon the 
facts. I am merely stating reasons why I have asked certain ques- 
tions, to make it crystal clear that in my humble judgment this 
issue is material as to how Pearl Harbor happened, as to whether 
or not the Army and Navy really knew, as Admiral Stark said, 
“God alone knew,” as far as he was concerned, and he couldn’t find 
out what we were going to do. 

Therefore, I want to place upon the record these facts, not as an 
apology, but merely to answer these insinuations that there was an 
ulterior motive in asking these questions. Let the record show that 
there is no ulterior motive. I nave no motive. I have not sat at 
this table for any other purpose than to get all of the facts that the 
American people and the world might know how this catastrophe 
could happen to this great Nation of ours and that it shall never 
happen again. [Applause.] 

The Vice Chairman. The committee will be in order. 

Are there any further questions of Admiral Ingersoll? 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make one [llJiSSl 
statement. 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Lucas. 

Senator Lucas. I see we still have the same group that come in 
every day to do the applauding. The committee is very appreciative 
of that fact. It sounds like organized propaganda of some kind to me. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I am deeply appreciative of this lecture 
that has been given here by the Senator from Michigan. The Senator 
from Illinois was not bom yesterday. The Senator from Illinois 
does not apologize for anything that he has said either I have 
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watched this proceeding from the beginning, long before any hearings 
ever started. I think I Know what it is all about. 

I, too, want the facts, but there are some folks who want political 
facts. What the Senator from Michigan said doesn’t bother me one 
iota. I propose to go al ong from here to the end in the same manner 
that I have in the past. "V^en I know the background of this thing, 
when I know of the statements made upon the floor of the Congress, 
long before hearings were started, and then when I hear about a non- 
partisan investigation dealing with facts alone, I am tempted to laugh. 

I know what Ae evidence showed with respect to the parallel agree- 
ments. I know what some people tried to prove [11J^9'\ all 
the way through with respect to that. So far as I am concerned 
I don’t care one iota if there was a parallel agreement. It wouldn’t 
make any difference to me. I was interested long before Pearl Har- 
bor in my country and the defense of it and I did some things in the 
way of legislation that didn’t please a lot of people at that time. 

We had a policy in this country and we followed it through, and a 
lot of the same people who disagreed with that policy previous to Pearl 
Harbor still are disagreeing with it here, and that comes from some 
of those who are applauding constantly when some point is made 
against what this Administration did. But I wiU never defend Japan. 

That is all. 

The Vice Chairsian. Are there any further questions of Admiral 
Ingersoll? 

Mr. Richardson. I have some questions. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Richardson is recognized. 

Mr. Richardson. It is now 12 : .30, Mr. Chairman. 

The Vice Chairman. Yes. We will take a recess until 1 : 30, 

(Whereupon, at 12 : 30 p. m., the committee recessed until 1 : 30 p. m. 
of the same day.) 

[lUJlff] ATTERNOON SESSION — 1 :30 P. M. 

The Vice Chairman. The committee will please be in order. 

Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferottson. Mr, Chairman, I think it is only right and 
proper that I should make a few remarks to the last remark of the 
Senator from Illinois, even though he is not here. 

The Vice Chairman. The Chair hopes we can go ahead with our 
witnesses. Senator, as soon as possible. 

Senator Ferottson. I think it is important, Mr, Chairman. I 
found nothing in those remarks that was speaking of the facts, but 
I do not think I should let stand his last remark when he said that 
he shall never defend Japan. 

No one would expect the Senator from Illinois, or any other Sen- 
ator on this committee, to defend Japan. I know of no question that 
has ever been asked that was for the purpose of defending Japan. 

I realize that that remark was made for headline purposes, and I 
feel certain that it was made from a feeling that he resented what 
had been stated here from the official record. 

I know that my part here is only to bring out the factSj and I 
shall alwajTs try to be nonpartisan as far as this hear- 
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ing is concerned. I have d^nite ideas on politics, but not in this 
hearing; because to me this is a hearing for all America, by an all- 
American committee of both Houses of this Congress ; and it certainly 
should remain such, and, for my part, it shall. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Richardson will proceed. 

TESTIMONY OF ADMIRAL R. E. INGERSOLL, UNITED STATES 

NAVY (Resumed) 

Mr. Richardson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to read into the rec- 
ord at this time a memorandum that I have from Commander 
Baecher in answer to an inquiry made by Senator Ferguson.^ 

29 January 1940. 

Memorandum. 

To : Mr. Seth W. Richardson. 

Subject : Opnav dispatch 061743 December 1941. 

1. With reference to the request of the committee for information concerning 
the time of transmission and receipt of the subject dispatch, please be advised 
as follows : 

2. Opnav dispatch 061743 was transmitted from Washington to Radio Hono- 
lulu at 5:54 p. m. 6 December 1941 Washington local time (10:54 p. m. 6 
December 1941 Greenwich time) . 

[11442] 3. The records of the commander in chief, Pacific Fleet, do not 

indicate the exact time of receipt of this message nor do they indicate the time 
of delivery to Admiral Klmmel. 

4. The commandant. Fourteenth Naval District, has been requested to check 
the files for this information. If any further information is received you will 
be advised. 

Admiral, there are one or two questions that came to my mind during 
the examination Iw Senator Ferguson. There was during part of 
1941 and prior to Pearl Harbor vmat has been familiarly called here 
a shooting war in the Atlantic. 

Admiral Ingersoll. That is correct. I termed it an illegal or ir- 
re^lar war. 

Mr. Richardson. That is right. And that condition was due to 
the governmental decision to give aid to the Allies against the Axis 
Powers in Europe, was it not? 

Admiral Ingersoll. That is correct. 

Mr. Richardson. And as a result of that it was recognized, was it 
not, by the Navy that the Atlantic and the activities in connection with 
the Atlantic became the primary theater of naval operations ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. In the general concept of the war the Atlantic 
became the primary theater for the purpose of defeating Germany and 
Italy. 

[lUJiS'] Mr. Richardson. That is right. 

Admiral Ingersoll. And that our general attitude in the Pacific was 
defensive, and the only operations we could carry out in the Pacific 
of an offensive character were those which our forces there would per- 
mit, and in the assignment of forces in WPL-46 the difference in the 
strategic conception between the Atlantic and Pacific was made on 
that basis. 

I do not wish the impression to be gained, however, that because in 
the Atlantic the primary aim was to defeat (jermany and the strategic 
conception in the Pacific was defensive, I do not wish to give me 
impression at any time that the Pacific was not on our minds just as 
much as the Atlantic, despite the broad strategic plan. 

^ Hearings, Part 6, p. 2890. 
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Mr. Richardson. I am not so immediately interested in what was 
on your mind*, but when it came to sending ships, or guns, or munitions 
of war, the Atlantic was the primary theater in which the Navy was 
operating, wasn’t it ? 

Admiral Inoersoll. The distribution of ships between the Atlantic 
and Pacific was that prescribed in WPL-46, almost down to the last 
ship. That, in turn, was based on ABC-1, which was a decision made 
on high political levels. 

Mr. Richardson. I am not interested in your war plan now, or 
WPIr-46, 1 am stating, as a matter of general knowledge 
to the naval heads, that the primary theater of the war was in the 
Atlantic in aid to defeat Germany and the Axis? 

Admiral Inoersoll. That was the fii-st object of the war plan. 

Mr. Richardson. And that area, and the operations in that area, 
had, in effect, what we may call a priority on tne assignment of ships 
and munitions of war, in order to carry on that activity, is that not 
true ? Is there any dispute about it. Admiral ? 

Admiral Inoersoll. It had priority in a great many things ; not in 
everything, no. 

Mr. Richardson. As a matter of fact, do you know that up to 
December 1, 1941, there were 2,000 bombing planes sent under Lend- 
Lease by the United States in connection with the war against Ger- 
many and the Axis in Europe ? 

Admiral Inoersoll. I have stated that I have no information of 
my own as to what was done under Lend-Lease. 

Mr. Richardson. Well, you knew that the bulk, the great over- 
whelming bulk of our munitions of war that w^ could move during 
1941 and up to November was being put into the operations which 
were bein" conducted in what we may call the Atlantic Theater ? 

Admiral Inoersoll. I knew it from reading the papers; yes. 

Mr. Richardson. All right. That is all I have been 

asking about. 

Now, then, there were no major ships taken out of the Atlantic 
Fleet and put into the Pacific Fleet before Pearl Harbor, were there ? 

Admiral Inoersoll. No. The distribution of ships before Pearl 
Harbor was practically that in WPL-46. 

Mr. Richardson. Well, in fact you depleted, if I may use that 
civilian term, the already inferior Pacific Fleet by taking away from 
it three battleships, four heavy cruisers and a number of other accom- 
panying ships, assigningthem to the Atlantic, did you not? 

Admiral Inoersoll. That assignment, however, was one made in 
accordance with the distribution of forces under WPL^6. 

Mr. Richardson. I don’t care what it was done under. It was done, 
wasn’t it ? 

Admiral Inoersoll. It was done ; yes. 

Mr. Richardson. And the naval authorities in Washington had 
control of the war plans, did they not ? 

Admiral Inoersoll. Yes; they had control of the assignment of 
ships between the two oceans. 

\llliJt6\ Mr. Richardson. And the staff in Washington tried to 
get another assignment out of the Pacific Fleet to the Atlantic, accord- 
mg to Admiral Kimmel, and he blocked it. Do you recall that ? 

Admiral Inoersoll. I do not know what assignment you are talking 
about, sir. 
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Mr. Bichabdson. Admiral Kimmel testified here that upon his re- 
turn to Washington in the summer of 1941, he was advised by his 
Naval superiors that it was proposed to take from the then depleted 
Pacific Fleet an additional consignment of battleships, carriers^ and 
other ships for assignment to the Atlantic, and he went to President 
Roosevelt and convinced President Roosevelt that that ought not to 
be done. 

Do you have any recollection of such transaction ? 

Admiral Inoersoll. I know of no additional ships that were ex- 
pected to be taken away from the Pacific Fleet, except the division of 
three battleships of the New Mexico class, which did come into the 
Atlantic, and which was in accordance witn the distribution of ships 
under the war plan. 

I know of no other ships that we expected to take away from the 
Pacific. 

Mr. Richardson. Well, was your connection with this 
picture^ Admiral, of such a nature that any determination by the naval 
chiefs in Washington that there would be a second division of the 
Pacific Fleet removed to the Atlantic in addition to the one which 
took three battleships that you referred to, would your position be 
such that any move like that by the Navy in Washington would be 
known to you? 

Admiral iNOERsoiiL. I am certain it would have been. 

Mr. Richardson. Then how do you account for Admiral Kimmel’s 
specific testimony as to his conversation with the President in detail 
oojecting to a plan of the Navy to do just that ? 

Admiral Inoersoll. I do not account for it. I do not know. 

Mr. Richardson. Then that attempted assignment, if it occurred, 
was unknown to you ? 

Admiral Inoersoll. The detachment of the aircraft carrier, three 
battleships, the division of cruisers and some destroyers, is the only 
one I knew about, and was the only one which I knew was contem- 
plated. Of course, the object of that, I believe, as has been testified 
before this committee was for the purpose of conducting an attack on 
the Azores, or getting ready to do it. 

Mr. Richardson. Were you familiar with the fact. Admiral, that 
one June 10, Admiral Stark found it necessary to 

advise the Secretary of the Navy, with a recommendation that no 
further units of any kind be transferred from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
at that time? That was way along in June, long after the first con- 
signment of ships had been moved to the Atlantic. 

VSTiat would be the occasion of Admiral Stark objecting if there had 
not been any move to send some ships out of the Pacific into the 
Atlantic. Have you any explanation that occurs to you as to how it 
might have happened? 

Admiral Inoersoll. No j I cannot recall that, because there again it 
did not happen, and the distribution of ships was in accordance with 
the plan. 

If I did hear it, I have forgotten it. 

Mr. Richardson. Was this plan that you refer to, and which I am 
rather oblivious of, so sacred that under no circumstances would 
anybody change it? 
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Admiral Inoersouu No. If the circumstances were such that it 
was to bechanged, it would be changed. For example, when the ships 
were destroyed at Pearl Harbor, they immediately sent back to the 
Pacific the three ships that had come around in June. 

We have to make distribution according to circumstances. There 
was nothing at that time that I can recall which would have required 
a redeployment of forces other than that as prescribed 

in the war plan. 

Mr. Richakdson. Now, when the original fleet was sent to the 
Pacific, it was far too inferior in strength as compared with the Japa- 
nese Fleet to undertake a real offensive operation against J apan in the 
Far East, was it not? 

Admiral Inoersoll. That is correct. 

Mr. Richardson. And when this first detachment that you refer 
to was sent to the Atlantic, that situation was intensified, was it not? 

Admiral Ingersoll. It was intensified, except that the remaining 
ships were considered by the Chief of Naval Gyrations adequate to 
carry out the tasks which he had assigned to the Pacific Fleet, without 
those additional ships. 

Mr. Richardson. All right. 

Now, it was part of the war plan that immediately upon a state of 
war, Kimmel should move his fleet into a raid on the Marshalls, was 
it not ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. May I see the plan ? 

He was directed, I believe to seize a position in the Marshalls, and 
to conduct raids there. 

Mr. Richardson. All right. That is all I want. 

Now, would it be necessary. Admiral, in connection with \llli50'] 
such a raid, with the distance that the Marshalls are from Oahu, for 
that raid to have the protection of patrol bombers? 

Admiral Inoersoij.. If somebody can mve me the distance from 
Midway and Johnston and Palmyra to the Marshall Islands, I can 
answer the question a little bit more accurately. 

This is snap strate^ now, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Maybe you can tell from that map [handing map 
to Admiral Ingersoll! . 

Admiral Ingersoll. Your distance from Pearl Harbor to Johnston, 
which is the closest, is 716 miles, and the distance from Johnston to the 
Marshalls looks to be at least, oh, 1,000 or 1,200 miles. 

The radius of patrol planes out there was about 600 miles, or some- 
where in the neighborhood of a 1,200-mile flight. They could not 
have been used in that operation to cover actual operations in the 
Marshalls area, unless he was able to establish a base in the Marshalls 
from which the planes could operate. 

They could, however, cover the movement of vessels to the west- 
ward of Johnston and Palmyra and Wake to the extent that their 
radius could take them. That is 600 miles from those positions. 

Mr. Richardson. Admiral Bellinger testified here that 
the plan contemplated in connection with the raid was to base patrol 
planes on Wake and Midway for the purpose of scouting the advance 
of the raid into the Marshals, and that it would not be possible, from 
the standpoint of proper naval strategy, to undertake tne raid unless 
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those patrol planes were available for the purpose of proceeding in 
front of the raiding squadron for its information and protection. 

Now, is that good strategy, or is that good tactics, or isn’t it? 

Admiral Ingersoll. It is protection for the vessels, to inform them 
whether there are any enemy vessels or submarines in the area, but if 
they are based on Wake — or Midway, I should say, and based on 
Johnston, they could only protect to one-half of their total fli^t, 
and that means they would have to go back the minute they had 
gotten out as far as they could. 

If their raid was 1,200 miles, they could protect to 500 miles and 
no more. 

Mr. Richardson. Leaving out the question of how far they could 
go, was it necessary for the Admiral, in order to make the raid, to 
use his patrol bombers as far as they would go ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. If there were enemy forces in the 
area which could have interfered with fast-moving task forces like 
a carrier group or submarines, it would have been very helpful to 
have them. 

Mr. Richardson. In the week prior to December 1941, would you 
say from your information gained on the General Staff that Admiral 
Kimmel could have attempted a raid on the Marshalls without the aid 
and support of his patrol planes ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. The answer, of course, is that whenever you 
undertake an operation, it is desirable to use all the force and strength 
you have in order to aid in its success. However, when the war warn- 
ing was sent out, and there was a possibility — I only say a possibility — 
of an attack, and he was not going to undertake the raid immedi- 
ately — and I do not know when he contemplated setting out on that — I 
think the first thing should come first, and I think the security of his 
fleet was the first consideration. 

Mr. Richardson. Well, you told him to get ready to execute 
WPL-46 in the very dispatch you sent him, did you not. Admiral? 

Admiral Ingersoll. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. Richardson. WPL-46 would take him nearly 2,000 
miles to the Mai’shalls, would it not? 

Admiral Inger.soll. It would for the raids; yes. 

Mr. Richardson. To make that trip to the Marshalls he had to have 
his patrol planes, did he not? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I do not say that he had to. I say it would 
be desirable to have had them, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Would you think the patrol planes should have 
been left at home if he undertook such raid ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I think the patrol planes should have assisted 
to the extent he could use them ; yes. 

Mr. Richardson. That was because the use of those patrol planes 
would offer material protection to such operation? 

Admiral Ingersoll. To the extent that they could fly out and ac- 
compaiw them ; yes. 

Mr. Richardson. And if they started from Wake, they could fly 
clear to the Marshalls, could not they ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. If they were based on Wake, they could have 
flown from there to the Marshalls and back. 

Mr. Richardson. Well, if Admiral Bellinger is right in his state- 
ment that they proposed that two squadrons of their patrol planes 
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should be based on Wake, then those patrol planes would be in ai 
position to scout practically the entire trip of the task force in the 
raid, would not they ? 

Admiral Ingersolx,. If the task force had departed from Wake, but 
it could not possibly have departed from Wake because there is no 
harbor at Wake. 

Mr. Richardson. Oh, no. 

But if the task force left Oahu, when it went by Wake there would 
not be any particular difficulty of the patrol planes joining it, would 
there? 

Admiral Inoersoll. There is no question about that. 

\llJi5S\ Mr. Richardson. That seems perfectly obvious. 

Now let me ask you this: Was there anything, Admiral, from a 
naval standpoint, essential to the defense of the Fleet at Pearl Harbor 
except long-distance reconnaissance, adequate anti-aircraft gim 
defense, radar and a state of readiness in the Fleet itself to repel an 
attack? Can you think of a^ other thing that would be essential 
out there in the defense of the Iieet at the base than those four things ? 

Admiral Inoersoll. Radar, distant reconnaissance, the deployment 
of the guns and the :^hting aircraft? 

Mr. Richardson. That is right. . 

Admiral Inoersoll. The Army fighting aircraft on the islands in a 
state of readiness? 

Mr. Richardson. Yes. 

Admiral Inoersoll. And sufficient warning? 

Mr. Richardson. Yes. 

Admiral Inoersoll. By all of these means to permit the ships to 
to general quarters, as we call it, that is man all their batteries, 

ej^ simply could not stav up all day and night to man their batteries. 
I think Admiral Kimmel’s arrangement whereby he had condition 3 — 
that is what we continued to have all during the war unless an enemy 
was present — was the proper state of readiness, as \llJlt56'\ far 
as his ships, that is the battleships and cruisers, and so forth were 
concerned. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, Admiral, the evidence here discloses, I think 
without contradiction, that Admiral Kimmel had available to him 
48 patrol planes of the Navy and six patrol planes of the Army, making 
54 patrol planes. 

Now you recognize, do you not, that the use of such planes con- 
tinuously in long-distance reconnaissance wears the planes out? 

Admiral Inoersoll. I certainly do. 

Mr. Richardson. And it requires, in order to conduct a constant 
reconnaissance, a frequent replacement of crews ? 

Admiral Inoersoll. We endeavored to get two or three crews just 
before the war, so that they could work the plane more than they 
could the crews. 

Mr. Richardson. I know that. In fact they had not been gotten 
to Hawaii by December 7, had they ? 

Admiral Inoersoll. I do not know just what the proportion of 
crews to planes was at tliat time. 

Mr. Richardson. Now do you regard it as essential for Admiral 
Kimmel to have put his fleet in proper condition to move with a 
declaration of war under the War r*lan ? 
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Admiral Inosrsoll. That was the aim which everybody was trying 
at, to get in the very best possible state of readiness 

both in materiel ana training to carry out what they had to do. 

Mr. Bichardson. Did you contemplate that immediately on a dec- 
laration of war, which you sensed was in the very immediate future, 
Admiral Kimmel should have his fleet in shape to move directly, 
under War Plan 46, on this raid to the Marshalls ^ 

Admiral Ingersoll. There was nothing in the War Plan which 
required him to initiate that movement on December 7, or the date 
of the declaration of war, or any other date. 

Mr, Richardson. I did not ask you that. 

Admiral Ingersoll. No. I say he could have chosen any date, and 
we did not expect him to move on any particular date, we expected 
him to move to carry out that task when he was ready. 

If I can digress a little bit on that, I do not know that Admiral 
Kimmel, or anybody, knew what was the state of the Japanese fortifi- 
cations and defenses in the Marshall Islands. Any movement of that 
kind I have no doubt would have been preceded by reconnaissance, 
possibly from carrier planes or possibly from some of the long-range 
Army planes which were fixed up fqj* photographic purposes, and 
they would undoubtedly have made a reconnaissance to determine 
where the Japanese strength was, what islands were fortified, 
[11^68'] and so forth, and upon the receipt of that intelligence base 
their plans. 

As a matter of fact, I think we were trying to get out of the Army 
a reconnaissance of those islands in connection wim the flight of Army 
planes from Hawaii to Australia. I believe it did not take place until 
after Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, Admiral, do you seriously intend to tell this 
committee that this language in the dispatch of November 27 where 
you say “Execute an appropriate defensive deplo3nnent preparatory 
to carrying out the tasks assimed in WPLi-46,” means that Kimmel 
was to stay cooped up in Pearl Harbor with his fleet in order to make 
use of the 54 patrol planes he had to defend the space by distant recon- 
naissance ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I didn’t make any such statement and I didn’t 
wish it to be implied. 

Mr. Richardson. All right. What did you mean? You have told 
me that he could go to the Marshalls when he pleased and that he 
shouldn’t go to the Marshalls, in effect, until everything was ready at 
home. You have agreed that if he used his planes in long-distance 
reconnaissance that it would wear them out. 

Admiral Ingersoll. No, I didn’t say that. 

Mr. Richardson. Well, what happens to planes constantly 
used in distant reconnaissance? 

Admiral Ingersoll. You can’t use planes all the time continuously 
without at the end of a certain period, of course, changing engines 
and replacing the crews. The crews cannot stand it even if the planes 
could. But I didn’t intend to infer that all of his ships should remain 
in port simply to conduct an aerial reconnaissance. He could also 
have conducted some sort of a protective screen with his destroyers. 
He had lots of destroyers and submarines. 

I am not trying to state exactly how he should have taken protec- 
tive measures. I am not trying to state that he had sufficient strength 
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there even in the most dangerous sector to have a complete defense, 
but I think he should have done something when the war warning dis- 
patch went out to improve the security of his fleet, and I don’t know 
that he did anything except to station one or two destroyers in the 
defensive sea area immediately outside of Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. Richabdson. Did you, in Washington, representing the Navy 
chiefs, regard training and preparation of the fleet for war tasks 
as more important or less important than using the fleet and the 
planes for base defense? 

Admiral Inoersoll. Up until the time that the war warning dis- 
patch was sent the primary tasks of the fleet out in the Pacific, as- 
suming that the Atlantic was engaged in war oper- 

ations, was to prepare itself for war hy training and getting itself in 
the best material condition that it could get. They were engaged at 
that time in implementing the antiaircraft batteries. Up to that 
moment the task was training. But once the war warning went out 
it seems to me, and I have stated before in the Court of Inquiry, that 
thereafter training was not the primary task and had to go along 
as operations would permit. 

As a matter of fact, all during the war we were doing training, one 
of the primary tasks was training ships, all during the war, for the 
Pacific. You can’t stop operations for training, but you have to make 
a reasonable adjustment. 

Mr. Richardson. Just what training advantages from the Atlantic 
got into the Pacific? 

Admiral Inoersolu I mean all during the war after Pearl Harbor 
we had to continue training. All during the war. 

Mr. Richardson. The point of my question is that Admiral Kimmel 
testified here that he had to make a choice between using his planes 
for the development of War Plan 46 or using his planes for the defense 
of the fleet in the base, that he couldn’t do both, and that he made the 
choice to prepare the fleet and not use the planes for distant 
reconnaissance. 

Now. I am asking you as a naval official if you were 
confronted with tne issue that Kimmel states he was confronted 
with whether it was permissible for him to reach the conclusion which 
he reached? 

Admiral iNOERsoUi. As I have stated before, I think up until the 
time that the war warning dispatch was sent that his primary mission 
was to train his fleet and to get his ships in the best material condition. 
After that dispatch was sent I think training took a secondary 
importance. 

Mr. Richardson. You realized in Washington, Admiral, that the 
most precious defense Msition we had in the Pacific was that fleet? 

Admiral Ingersoll. It was one of the most important elements. 

Mr. Richardson. It was the great important element, was it not? 

Admiral Ingersoll. It was, of the Navy. 

Mr. Richardson. Yes. And it was based at Pearl Harbor? 

Admiral Ingersoll. It was. 

Mr. Richardson. It never had at Pearl Harbor a sufficient consign- 
ment of patrol planes to enable 360 degrees proper reconnaissance 
around the base, did it? 

Admiral Ingersoll. As far as I know it did not. and I don’t know 
that it ever bad during the war. 
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Mr. Kichardson. Well, it had very quickly after Pearl 
Harbor an immense increase in planes, did it not ? Nearly 300 percent, 
wasn’t it? 

Admiral Inoersoll. Not immediately. 

Mr. Richardson. Well, within a month; by the first of January? 

Admiral Inoersoll. I don’t know what it had by the first of Jan- 
uary. I recall we endeavored to replace by depleting the Atlantic the 
number of planes that were r^uired to be there by the War Plan. We 
took planes out of the Atlantic and sent them to Pearl Harbor because 
Pearl Harbor was defenseless so far as Navy planes were concerned. 
We had to weaken ourselves to a greater extent than we wanted to in 
the beginning of the war. 

Mr. Richardson. The same thing was true up to December 7, wasn’t 
it. Admiral, with reference to fighters for the Army, they never had 
enough fighters for a proper defense of that base, did they, up to 
December 7? 

Admiral Inoersoll. I can’t answer that question as to whether they 
had enough. I believe the Army did not have the number of planes 
in Pearl Harbor that they stated they wanted to have there, that were 
assigned to that place. 

Mr. Richardson. Isn’t it also a fact that up to December 7 neither 
the Army — it would be the Army — ^never had the 

number of antiaircraft guns of various calibers that would be fairly 
required to efficiently defend that base? 

Admiral Inoersoll. I can’t answer whether they had enough to 
efficiently defend the base. I seem to recall that the last information 
that we nad from the War Department was to the effect that they did 
not have at Pearl Harbor a short time before December 7 the number 
of antiaircraft guns that they planned to have there. 

Mr. Richardson. You recall, do you. Admiral, the letter that Ad- 
miral Nimitz wrote in which he advised the forces in the Pacific Aat 
they were sitting pretty, that the war, the big war, was in the Atlantic? 

Admiral Inoersoll. I don’t think I ever saw such a letter. 

Mr. Richardson. I am referring to 

Admiral Inoersoll. Was that written while he was Chief of the 
Bureau of Navigation or Personnel? 

Mr. Richardson. The statement is — ^there is another document that 
I can’t lay my fingers on at the moment — ^but the statement is : 

In fact, a few days after Pearl Harbor we received an official letter statin? 
“I know you would like to have 20,000 men. We would like to give them to you.” 
As I remember the exact wording “The war is in the Atlantic and 
we here in Washington think you are sitting pretty in the Pacific.” 

Would that be in your mind a fair picture, for a layman, at least, as 
to the attitude in the Navy Department with reference to the Atlantic 
and the Pacific ? 

Admiral Inoersoll. May I ask again who wrote the letter, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Admiral Nimitz. That is in the record. Mr. 
Chairman, that is in the record. 

Mr. Richardson. I tried to find it this noon and couldn’t put my 
hands on it. 

Admiral Inoersoll. If I may answer this way : Assuming that the 
Chief of Personnel, which was the Bureau of Navigation at that time, 
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wrote that letter, I assume he is referring only to the percentage of 
personnel that Admiral Kimmel had on his ships and to nothing else. 

Mr. Richardson. Well, I am only assuming that Washington wrote 
to Hawaii stating “You are sitting pretty at Pearl Harbor, the war 
is in the Atlantic.” I am asking you whether from your recollection 
of the picture. Admiral, that is a fair run-of-the-mine definition of the 
attitude the Navy had with respect to the war in the Atlantic and the 
war in the Pacific? 

Admiral Inoersoll. The date was what? 

Mr. Richardson. It says a few days after Pearl Har- 
bor- 

Senator Ferguson. It is dated the 25th of November 1941, Mr. 
Chairman. It is right in the note there. 

Mr. Richardson. This is in the testimony and I was looking for the 
letter. 

Senator Ferguson. It is there. 

Mr. Richardson. Yes. The examining officer identified the letter 
as being in the form of a Personnel letter from the Chief of Bureau 
of Navigation to Admiral Kimmel dated November 26, 1941. A copy 
now on file in the secret confidential file room, Washington, D. C. 

Admiral Ingersoul. I think, if he is referring only to Personnel, 
that perhaps that is an accurate statement, although I am just gu^sing 
at it now, that the percentage of men on the ships as regards their full 
war complement was probably as good in the Pacific, if not better, as 
in the Atlantic. I do not think it reflects the proper attitude, simply 
because we were at that time engaged in operations in the Atlantic, 
that the Navy had no concern for the Pacific. As a matter of fact 
we were very much concerned in the Pacific. 

Mr. Richardson. Was your concern based at all on the fact that 
you knew there had been no proper protection supplied for the base 
at Pearl Harbor? 

Admiral Ingersoll. The Navy Department had been 
after the War Department since February to get Pearl Harbor ready 
and more planes and more ships and radar out mere. 

Mr. Richardson. Well, it needed all of that for a proper defense 
of the base ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. It was certainly a minimum requirement that 
they set up at that time. 

Mr. Richardson. You recognized, did you not. Admiral, that it 
primarily would not be the duty of the fleet to provide its own defense 
in the base, that would be the duty of the Army, would it not? 

Admiral Ingersoll. That is laid down in the joint action as a di- 
vision of responsibilities between the Army and the Navy. It doesn’t 
mean, however, that if the Navy is present that it should go to sleep 
and let the Army defend the base. It should use everything it has to 
help defend it while it is there. But it means, for example, that if a 
ship going into a place like Pearl Harbor, that you can take the power 
off of the ship and repair that ship and not have to keep her gunis 
manned in order to deiend the place; and also ships like submarmes, 
when they come back from a long cruise, the crews have to rest, ana 
the submarines have to work on them. The crew should not be re- 
quired to defend their own ship while in that port \_llJifff] al- 
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though if an attack came they would do all they could. But not have 
the responsibility for doing it. 

Mr. Richardson. Well, that is true, but you were familiar at Wash- 
ington with the joint defense plan that was built up between the Navy 
and Army in Hawaii ? 

Admiral Inoersoll. Which particular plan are you referring to, the 
Coastal Defense Plan or the so-called Bellinger ? 

Mr. Richardson. It is that plan. Admiral, which contemplated that 
in time of emergency both the Army and Navy would joint their 
facilities in common defense. 

Admiral Inoersoll. Yes, sir; I am familiar with it. Not only that, 
but we thought it was so good that we sent it out to the other naval 
districts as a pattern for them to follow. 

Mr. Richardson. That plan was based entirely on the fact that 
neither the Army or Navy nad sufficient equipment at the base to per- 
mit the Army to assume its primary duty of furnishing defense t 

Admiral Inoersoll. I doubt if any plan was ever drawn up where 
anybody thought he had enough to do what he was supposed to do. 

Mr. Richardson. Well, that doesn’t quite answer the question. 1 
will state it again and see if I can do better. 

[1H68'\ The point that I am making is that this joint plan 
that I talked about was an emergency plan which had its ori^n in 
the fact that there had not been supplied to the base in Hawaii suffi- 
cient defensive equipment to enable tne Army to carry on its full duty 
of defending that base ? 

Admiral Inoersoll. The Army, with the planes that it bad, could 
not have carried out a long-distance reconnaissance with Army planes. 
I believe they had six . 

Mr. Richardson. I think that is all the questions I have to ask, Mr. 
Chairman. 

r 1H69'\ The Vice Chairman. Admiral, we are 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, I just want to ask one or two 
questions. 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. Admiral, was the person who made the delivery 
of the thirteenth-part message on the night or veiy early morning of 
the 6th of December 1941 in Navy clothes? Was he in Navy imiform? 

Admiral Inoersoll. I testified the other day, sir, I couldn’t re- 
member who it was. I talked with Captain Kramer and he said that he 
did not deliver the message to me. 

I seem to recall that whoever brought it to my house asked for an 
identification from me. 

Senator Ferguson. That would indicate, would it not, Admiral, 
that he was not from the Department? 

Admiral Inoersoll. Oh, no, it would mean that that particular 
officer who brought it did not know me personally — in a oathrobe, 
probably; that he didn’t recognize me as Assistant Chief of Naval 
Operations when I went down in the middle of the night in a Whrobe. 

Senator Ferguson. You can’t recall whether he was in Navy uniform 
or not ? 

Admiral Inoersoll. I think we were not put into uniform until 
after Pearl Harbor occurred. 

[JJ47'0] Senator Ferguson. Did you know the fleet was in Pearl 
Harbor on the morning of the 7th ? 
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Admiral iNOERSOUi. The Navy Department always knew what ships 
were in the Hawaiian area. We Imew when such task forces as 
Halsey’s and Newton’s left for, you might say, distant operations, to 
Midway and Wake. We did not know local movements; that is, we 
did not know what ships were in Pearl Harbor or might be over at 
Lahaina or out in an operating area if they were within, say, a hundred 
miles of Pearl Harbor. 

Senator Ferguson. That explains it. That is all. 

Mr. Richardson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have included in 
the record at this time, the letter from Admiral Stark to the Secretarv 
of the Navy under date of June 10, 1941, being Serial 066912, whicn 
has reference to matters that have been taken up by Admiral Stark 
with Admiral Kimmel. 

The Vice Chairman. You want it spread on the record at this 
point? 

Mr. Richardson. Yes. Copies have been distributed to the mem- 
bers of the committee. 

The Vice Chairman. It will be spread on the record at this point. 
(The letter referred to follows :) 

[1HH\ Op-12-CTB. 

AlO-3. 

Serial 066012. 

Secret. Juke 10, 1941. 

Memorandum. 

From : The Chief of Naval Operations. 

To ; The Secretary of the Navy. 

Subject : Discussion of existing strategic situation in the Pacific Ocean. 

1. I desire to invite your attention to the fact that the strategic situation in the 
Pacific Ocean has very recently sharply deteriorated with respect to the combined 
interests of the United States, the British Commonwealth, and the Netherlands 
East Indies. The particular elements which have recently arisen to favor Japan 
are the following: 

(o) The United States has reduced the strength of the Pacific Fleet by three 
battleships, four light cruisers, one aircraft carrier, eighteen destroyers, 4,000 
marines, and four combat-loaded transports. The truth is probably now apparent 
to Japan that the United States Pacific Fleet is no longer strong enough for 
sustaining an effective offensive against the centers of Japanese military power. 
It is, however, still strong enough to cause serious difiBculty for Japan, 
and to constitute a threat which wiU probably not permit Japan to exert its full 
naval strength in Malaysia. 

(b) By its rash naval action around Crete in the Mediterranean, the British 
Commonwealth is now not able to bring any important strength to India or Malay- 
sia. So long as the British Mediterranean Fleet was intact, Japan could not 
dismiss the possibility that it might suddenly be transferred to the vicinity of 
Singapore. Consequently, a Japanese southward offensive at this time would 
encounter resistance from only minor naval and air forces. 

(c) A break-down in Dutch- Japanese trade negotiations seems to have occurred 
Forcible Japanese action against at least a part of the Netherlands East Indies is a 
distinct possibility in the immediate future. 

(d) Japan seems to have made progress in her fortification of the Caroline and 
Marshall Islands. Her position there has been decidedly strengthened. 

(e) The Japanese Army has recently had some !mi>ortant successes in China. 
Chinese morale is considerably lower than it was 3 or 4 months ago. 

(f) Definite Indications have been received that the continued diplomatic pres- 
sure by Germany and Italy [11473] is having an effect in inclining Japan 
to take positive action to the South. 

2. While it would be desirable. In case of war, for the strength of the United 
States Atlantic Fleet to be greater than it now is, recent British successes 
against German naval forces in the North Atlantic have reduced the probability 
of successful German raider action, particularly by regular naval surface units. 
Furthermore, the situation in the Atlantic would not be particularly improved 
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by the transfer there of additional capital ships. Withont question, additional 
cruisers, destroyers, and aircraft, could be usefully employed in the Atlantic, 
but the tasks of the Pacific Fleet in war, so tremendously increased in difficulty 
by the recent defeat of the British Mediterranean Fleet, require at least an 
initial strength as great as it now is. 

3. It is my opinion that any further weakening of the Pacific Fleet at this 
time is almost certain to precipitate action by Japan against the British Fleet 
and the Netherlands East Indies. The difficult tasks that the Pacific Fleet 
would hare on the outbreak of war give an additional reason for maintaining 
our naval deployment approximately as at present. 

4. I therefore recommend that no further units of J 11474] any kind 
be transferred from the Pacific to the Atlantic at this time. In this recom- 
mendation Admiral Kimmel fully concurs. 

H. R. Stabk. 

The Vice Chairman. There being no further questions, Admiral, 
the committee thanks you for your appearance and the information 
you have given the committee, as well as your apparent desire to be 
helpful in every way you could in this investigation. 

Admiral Ingersoll. Thank you. 

The Vice Chairman. Do you have any further statement that you 
desire to make to the committee that would give any information that 
has not been called for W the questions ? 

Admiral Ingersoll. I think I have no further information of my 
own knowledge that I have not given to the committee, or previously 

f :iven in the investigation by Amniral Hart, or in the Naval Court of 
nquiry. 

The Vice Chairman. We thank you for your appearance and the 
information you have given us. You may be excused. 

Admiral Ingersoll. Thank you. 

(The witness was excused.) 

[1U76'] The Vice Chairman. The Chair recognizes counsel. 
Mr. Kaufman. Mr. Chairman, we desire to present Colonel Clausen 
of the Army. 

The Vice Chairman. Colonel Clausen, please come forward. 

TESTIMONY OF HENET C. CLAUSEN^ 

(Having been first duly sworn by the Chairman.) 

Mr. Kaufman. Colonel, when were you separate from the Army ? 
Colonel Clausen. January 18, 1946. 

Mr. Kaufjian. And prior to that time how long had you been in 
the Army ? 

Colonel Clausen. Since June 1942. 

Mr. Kaufman. And where do you live now ? 

Colonel Clausen. San Francisco, Calif. 

Mr. Kaufman. You have been asked to come here from San Fran- 
cisco to appear as a witness? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes. 

Mr. Kaufman. With what branch of the service were you connected? 
Colonel Clausen. The Judge Advocate General’s Department. 

Mr. Kaufman. Now, referring to the Army Board of 
Inquiry, the so-called Grunert Board, what was your connection 
with that Board ? 

Colonel Clausen. I was assistant recorder. 


^ Formerly Lieutenant Colonel, Army of the United States. For suggested corrections 
In his testimony submitted by Mr. Clausen, see Committee Hearings, Part 11, p. G513. 
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Mr. Kaitf3ian. By whom was that board made up ? 

Colonel Clausen. Lt. Gen. George Grunert; Maj. Gen. Walter H. 
Frank, Maj. Gen. Russell, Colonel West, Colonel Toulmin, and myself. 

Mr. Kaui'man. And when did that board commence its hearings? 

Colonel C 1 .AU 8 EN. In July, 1944, as I remember. 

Mr. Kaufman. How long did the board continue to hold hearings? 

Colonel C1.AUSEN. For about 3 months. 

Mr. !K4urMAN. And during the hearings before the board was magic 
brought to the attention of the board ? 

Colonel Clausen. It was in the, I believe, last week of the board’s 
proceedings. 

Mr. Kaufman. After the completion of the taking of t^timony by 
the board, were you requested to make a further investigation into the 
Pearl Harbor matter? 

Colonel Clausen. I was. 

Mr. Kaufman. And will you tell the committee the circumstances 
under which you were appointed, and what you did in furtherance of 
that appointment? 

\llli77\ Colonel CLausen. That is a rather broad question, but 
perhaps I can high-light it in this way : 

The Grunert board did not obtain the details of the magic until the 
last week of the board’s proceedings. I understood after proceedings 
had been terminated that on the first hearing of the chief of staff that 
he did acquaint the general officer members of the board with magic, 
in general. 

It became obvious after the board’s proceedings developed the magic 
phase which was in the last week that further investigation into this 
phase should be conducted, and there were also other what we called 
in the office of the Judge Advocate General, unexplored leads. 

So I was instructed to conduct the additional investigation for the 
Secretary of War in conformance and compliance with the Public 
Law 339. 

Mr. Kauffman. And did you hold hearings, or did you go into the 
field to see the various men that you deared to interview ? 

Colonel Clausen. The war was then on and as the Secretary of 
War stated in his public report which was given to the press on*the 
conclusion of the board’s proceedings, it was necessary for someone to 
interview the additional witnesses in the various theatres of active 
operation, and also, of course in Washington and elsewhere in 
[1H78'] the United States. 

So I therefore had some witnesses come to see me who were available 
locally jbut for the major portion, I suppose, I went to them. 

Mr. ^UFFMAN. And what procedure did you follow in getting in- 
formation from them? Did you interrogate them, or did you get the 
information and then prepare affidavits for them to sign ? 

Colonel Clausen. I talked with them, found out what I could from 
them as to their knowledge of the facts, and then I proceeeded to take 
testimony in the form of affidavits. 

Mr. Kauman. And after you collected your affidavits, did you make 
a report to the War Department ? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. I will show you these eight volumes and ask you 
whether they are photostatic copies of the affidavits that you procured 
from various persons together with the exhibits? 
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Colonel Clausen. I prepared a large volume, one similar to that that 
you have on your desk there, which is what I called the report, together 
with, I believe eight volumes of exhibits. 

There should be eight volumes of exhibits in addition to the large 
volume. 

1/14^9] Mr. Kaufbcan. Eight volumes of exhibits, plus the 

Colonel Clausen. Yes. 

Mr. Kaufman. Plus your report and affidavits? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, the exhibits are part of the report. 

Mr. Kaufman. You will find reference to the volume, this light- 
covered volume, to the exhibits. 

[JJ4^0] We now desire to offer in evidence the report of Mr. 
Clausen, together with the exhibits. 

The Vice Chairman. It will be so received. 

There has been a number reserved for this particular exhibit. 

The Vice Chairman. What is the number ? 

Mr. Kaufman. We will state the number as soon as we get the 
record from downstairs. 

The Vice Chairman. That will be agreeable. You may supply it 
for the record.* 

Mr. Kaufman. There has been an indication in the course of the 
testimony of some witnesses. Colonel, that you made efforts to change 
the testimony of some of the witnesses that you interviewed. 

Colonel Clausen. That is not borne out by the fact. 

Mr. Kacttman. What is the fact on that subject? 

Colonel Clausen. The fact is that every single witness who may 
have revised his former testimony to my mind was telling me the 
truth as he saw it when I talked with him and he certainly, so far 
as I could tell, told the truth when he testified before. There is not 
a single person that I interviewed against whom any reflection should 
be cast on the ground that he may have changed testimony. What 
he did if he gave different testimony to me was to [JJ4SJ'l 
honestly and correctly and more correctly state that which he con- 
ceived to be the fact. 

I can, for example, call to the attention of the committee that some 
of the witnesses who appeared before the so-called Grunert board 
at the time they testified stated that they would like to verify or press 
their recollection by perhaps an examination of documents or in some 
other form indicated that they would like time to reflect upon some 
of the answers. 

I recall, for example. Colonel Bratton when he testified before the 
Grunert board did say something to that effect. In other words, I 
have a very distinct impression that the witnesses, when they appeared 
before the Grunert board and especially in the last week, were either 
then not allowed to give the Grunert ooard the magic features and 
details or exhibited some indication tha they would like to press their 
recollection further. 

I mean to state clearly that there is not a single person who I inter- 
viewed against whom any claim should be made of any invidious 
character because of the fact that he may have given me revised testi- 
mony. He either had his recollection refreshed or he was, when he 
was interrogated by me, permitted to go into the magic features, and 
that included the high and the low. 


> BzUblt No. 148. 
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Mr. Kaufman. Colonel, at the beginning of the volume [1H82'] 
in front of you is a list of so-called unexplored leads. Did you in 
the course of your investigation complete the investigation of all of 
these so-called unexplored leads ? 

Colonel Clausen. The answer to that will have to be that some 
of these were later not followed to a final conclusion for various rea- 
sons, but in the main they were completed, and by completed I mean 
sufficient to a point to satisfy the Secretary that he could follow out the 
request of the Joint Resolution of the Congress which was to inquire 
into the facts of Pearl Harbor and, as I recall, specific emphasis being 
placed upon an inquiry sufficient to allow him .to decide whether 
there should be court martial proceedings instituted. 

And in connection with this document which you have referred 
to, 3-page document on pages 10, 11, and 12 of my report, that was 
prepared on my return from San Francisco where I had gone 
because my mother was ill. This paper was handed me and after 
this paper was handed me I had discussions with Mr. Harvey F. Bundy, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of War, as to following out these 
leads and what should be done first. So that if you will go to the 
portion of my report that contains by periodical reports to the Secre- 
tary of War through Mr. Bundy and to the first one you will find 
that my method of proceeding with regard to subjects 

was as set forth on these suhreports, the first one of which \vas 17 
Februa^ 1945. 

Mr. K^aufman. I have no further questions. 

The Vice Chairman. The Chair is advised that there is only one 
copy of this exhibit that has been presented, so it will have to be used 
by the printer and we will follow the course we did with one other 
exhibit 

Mr. Kaufman. There are two copies. Senator. Senator Ferguson 
has one copy of the report. There are two copies of affidavits and 
report. There is only one copy of the exhibits. Senator Ferguson 
has one copy of the report and affidavits. 

Senator ImousoN. I received this last night from counsel. 

The Vice Chairman. One copy of the report and the only available 
copy, as I understand it, of the exhibits, will have to be used for the 
printing. 

Mr. Kaufman. Correct. 

The Vice Chairman. So they will not be available until released by 
counsel. 

Mr. Kaufman. Tea 

The Vice Chairman. It will be so ordered. 

Now. Colonel, allow me to ask you this question. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. To see if I clearly understand 

the situation. 

You were connected with the Army Pearl Harbor board of inquiry ? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And at the conclusion of the work of that 
Board in order for the Secretary of War to be able to comply with 
the resolution passed by Congi’ess he thought certain additional points 
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should be investigated with a view of clearing them up so that he 
could make the type of report that that resolution required ? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. Specifically, sir, the magic. We — 
that is, I say we — the Pearl Harbor board, the Grunert board, 1 recall 
had gone to the office of Admiral Murfin and the Murfin board was 
going to conduct its inquiry. We asked for the Hart report, the 
so-called Hart report which we knew had been made by Admiral Hart. 
We were not given this report. We therefore didn’t nave that before 
us. Meanwhile we went to Hawaii after conducting hearings in Wash- 
ington, and when we came back we learned that the reason it had 
not been given to ns was that the, I believe the Under Secretary of 
Navy, Bard, had ruled against it but Secretary Forrestal had overruled 
Secretary Bard. 

So we then were given the Hart report. And, sir, when [llJiS6'\ 
you read that and came to the testimony of Captain Salford you found 
a great many new aspects to the Pearl Harbor disaster and one of those 
that especially should be followed down was where Captain Safford 
in his testimony before Admiral Hart mentions some dozen or so 
officers as being able to cast light upon this so-called winds code 
implement message. 

Well, somebody should, from the Army, go and talk with these 
Army people. 

Now, if I had that before me, for example, the Admiral Hart 
Safford testimony, I cold show you that those officers listed there by 
Captain Safford were later interviewed by me and testimony taken 
by me from them as to what they knew about this wind code intercept. 

Then, in addition to that the whole subject of magic, sir, being 
opened up in the final week of the board proceedings, meant that 
somebody should go, like to General Miles, to General Gerow, and 
all of the people that had testified before us at a time when they were 
under compulsion not, to reveal the details of magic and ask them 
all about magic. 

The Vice Chairman. Then when you began this investigation 
under direction of the Secretary of War you found that many wit- 
nesses who had appeared before the board were then in the field and 
were holding responsible positions in [11J^6'\ fighting the 
war ; is that the situation ? 

Colonel Clausen. That is the situation, sir. And, for exaii^le, 
counsel has just handed me here the page at which Captain Safford 
testified before Admiral Hart. We come, for example, to Colonel 
Schukraft, who was in Conserto. By the time you put the witnesses 
all together they were all over the world. So I had to go all over the 
world. 

The Vice Chairman. And the war was still on and many of these 
officers were holding responsible positions in the battle areas ; is that 
true? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir; including General MacArthur and Gen- 
eral Bedell Smith in the European theater. 

The Vice Chairman. I recall General Gerow stating that he was 
then in command of either a corps or an army, or some large body of 
troops, in the European theater of war. 

Colonel Clausen. That is correct, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. So naturally it resulted in you having to 
go wherever these officers were? 
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Colonel Clattsbn. Yes, sir. That is what the Secretary of War 
announced in his public statement which he handed to the press after 
the Grunert boara concluded its hearings. He made reference to the 
fact that inquiry would have to be made in the various theaters of 
active operations. That is [llJ!i87'\ in my report here.' 

The VICE Chairman. Then from a practical standpoint, Colonel, 
it being found necessary by the Secretary of War to have this addi- 
tional evidence secured from these witnesses, we couldn’t stop the 
war to assemble all the witnesses in a room again and get their testi- 
mony, you had to go wherever you found them ? 

Colonel CiiAiJSEN. That is correct, sir, and also, sir, that by doing 
it that way, it kept the knowledge of this magic to a minimum. 

The Vice Chairman. I assume as you were connected with the 
Army board investigating Pearl Harbor, the Pearl Harbor attack, 
that you found that there were a number of things in connection with 
the evidence presented to that Board that should be clarified or 
brought up to date, and that this supplemental investigation of the 
Secreta^ of War directed you to make was necessary for him to 
have sufficient information to act under that resolution of Congress ? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

[11488'\ The Vice Chairman. Senator George of Georgia will 


inquire. 

^nator George. You were not a member of the Army Board. You 
were not a member of the Board, were you ? 

Colonel Clausen. I was designated — not a member of the Board, 
sir. I was designated as being on the Board but in the capacity of an 
assistant recorder — the assistant recorder. There were two recorders, 
sir, Colonel West and myself, and in the Army the recorder’s job is 
a job more or less like your counsel here, except that we did not do so 
much questioning, except that I did most of the questioning when 
it came to Colonel Wyman. 

Senator George, l^ou did not participate in the conclusions reached 
and findings of fact ? 

Colonel CijAusen. No, sir. My position was very much subordinate 
to doing a thing of that kind. 

Senator George. Did you make a finding of fact after you had com- 
pleted your tour of duty about the world? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir. My position was subordinate to that. I 
was the collector of facts, the digger after of facts, not the fact finder. 
The fact finder was the Secretary, I was in the capacity of the gen- 
tleman here from the FBI who might go out and get evidence and 
bring it into the United States attorney, sir. 

Senator George. So you reported to the Secretary ? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Senator George. All right. I have no further questions. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Clark of North Carolina will inquire. 

Mr. Clark. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Lucas of Illinois. 

Senator Lucas. Colonel, before you started upon this mission of 
obtaining additional evidence with whom did you discuss your assign- 
ment? 

Colonel Clausen. I discussed my assignments with maiw people, 
sir. I discussed it with the Secretary himself; with Mr. 'Harvey H. 
Bundy, his special assistant; with my superior officer, general Myron 
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C. Cramer, the Judge Advocate General; with — see Captain Ford 
over there. He participated in some of the analyses after the Grunert 
Board had completed its proceedings. With Colonel William J. 
Himhes ; a great many people, sir. 

^nathr Lucas. Wnat was your special mission as outlined orig- 
inally by the Secretary of War? 

Colonel Clausen. To follow up these so-called unexplored leads and 
theyare set forth in subheads in my periodic reports to him through 
Mr. Bundy. 

Senator Lucas. Was that a written order? 

[llJfBff] Colonel Clausen. No, sir; there was no written direc- 
tive except in a general way. The Secretary had stated in his public 
statement of December 1, 1944 — do you want me to read that portion 
of it, sir? 

Senator Lucas. I would like to have it in the record. 

Colonel Clausen. All right. He said: 

In accordance with the opinion of the Judge Advocate General, I have decided 
that my own Investigation should he further continued until all the facts are made 
as clear as possible and until the testimony of every witness in possession of 
material facts can be obtained, and I have given the necessary directions to 
accomplish this result. Some of the testimony may be much delayed where wit- 
nesses are engaged in combat in active Theaters of Operation. My present deci- 
sion will be reviewed when the investigation has been finally completed. 

Senator Lucas. Now, let us take one witness and see how you oper- 
ated. As I recall, there was some discrepancy in the testunony of 
General Gerow and the afl5davit that he gave to you while he was 
fighting in France. Do you recall that? 

Colonel Clausen. I read over, sir, while I was waiting to appear 
here as a witness very brief portions of General Gerow’s testimony, but 
I recall that he made some reference to the affidavit 

that he made before me, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Well, did you examine his affidavit in line with his 
previous testimony that he had given, to see where the discrepancy was 
there ? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir. What I did when I talked with a 
person — and it varied some with different witnesses — ^for example. 
General Fielder out in the Pacific I took with me to the Philippines 
from Honolulu and when he returned he dictated his own affidavit and 
General Bedell Smith called in a stenographer and dictated his own, 
but witli General Gerow, I interviewed him at Bad Hauheim along the 
Rhine where he had his Fifteenth Army headquarters and we arranged 
to meet again in a day or so. 

Well, when I called him in a day or so he had gone down to the 
Riviera. I therefore went to him there and since there was no stenog- 
rapher available, I took down in longhand the answers he made to 
my questions and then I put it in the form of an affidavit, which would 
be the same as in making a bill of exceptions after the trial of a case. 
It is a much more laborious way of getting evidence but it sometimes 
makes it much more accurate because after I made a draft for General 
Gerow I gave it back to him to study over to make sure that it was 
correct and he made several revisions. I personally typed that myself. 

Senator Lucas. In other words, after he made the revi- 
sions, why, you proceeded to retype another affidavit? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Lucas. Which he finally signed) 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Well, now, what was there about Gerow’s testimony 
originally which was not full and complete that you desired to get from 
him when you went to France? 

Colonel Clausen. The magic advice, all the magic advice, sir. I 
had with me the Top Secret exhibit “B” before the Grunert Board. 
That Top Secret “B” came to us, as I say, I believe in the last week 
through General Russell, which he had given to G-2 and we had then 
given liim these questions. 

Senator Lucas. In other words, the Board operated throughout the 
hearings without magic until the last week of the hearing? 

Colonel Clausen. That is right, sir. 

Senator Lucas. And because of that fact you were unable to pro- 
duce, or you were unable to obtain all of the information which per- 
tained to Pearl Harbor? 

Colonel Clausen. That is right, sir. 

Senator Lucas. So, cons^uently, when it was decided by the War 
Department that the magic should b^ome a part of the hearing, 
then it became your duty under this assignment to \_lljt93' 
su^lement the evidence that had already been obtained by the Board 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir; and then, sir, there were some additiona. 
leads also in addition to magic. 

Senator Lucas. Yes; you have testified to that in giving us an 
example with respect to Captain Safford’s testimony. 

Colonel Clausen. Well, it dealt with magic, sir, but another un- 
e^lored lead was, for example. General Short’s 6 November 1941, 
SCP. I believe the record was confused about it that was in the War 
Department — as to whether that was in the War Department before 
Pearl Harbor and somebody could look that up and find it, so that is 
the reason that we ran that down also, and you will find all of the 
aflSdavits here by Colonel Jansen and other references to that. 

Another secret file lead was this: G-2 sent a Wire to G-2 of the 
Hawaiian Department on, I believe, 5 November 1941 and General 
Fielder had 1 believe off the record given information to General 
Russell but there was nothing in the record about that and it appeared 
as though the wire had not been sent. 

Now, Colonel Bratton testified that he had drafted it and to all 
intents and appearances it had gone to Hawaii. Well, somebody could 
have gone to Hawaii and found out whether it was actually there, 
whether it had been received and I ran \_ll}t9Jf\ it down and 
find out if all the steps had been taken to send that wire. That is 
another example. 

Senator Lucas. But in the main magic was the primary reason for 
your particular assignment? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Now, before you started this tour to obtain this 
additional evidence was there any officer in the Army or the Navy 
who gave you any particular instructions as to what you should do 
when you interview^ these witnesses? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir ; except that Mr. Bundy and I discussed 
the most feasible way of getting the facts in an accurate, objective and 
impartial method and 1 had at one time been an Assistant United 
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States Attorney and I always liked the way the FBI would get the 
statements from the witnesses in the form of statements and then you 
could examine the witnesses from those statements. After the witness 
made the statement the statements were read back and they would sign 
them. So we'discussed as to the method of conducting this additional 
investigation and it was agreed that I should receive the evidence in 
the form of affidavits. 

Senator Lucas. Before you started it was obviously necessary that 
you go over the testimony of each and every one of these witnesses 
who had testified before the Board. 

Colonel Clausen. Well, they had testified before me \_1H95'] 
sir. I had been on the Board. 

Senator Lucas. In other words, you were familiar with the testi- 
mony that the Board had received up to that time? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Now, in your conversations with the Secretary of 
War or — who was it. General Bundy ? 

Colonel Clausen. Secretary of War? Colonel Stimson. 

Senator Lucas. Well, I know, but the next man. 

The Vice Chairman. Colonel Bundy. 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir; he was a civilian. Harvey H. Bundy 
was a lawyer. 

Senator Lucas. All right. And in your conversations with the 
Secretary of War or any of these other officers that you had before 
you started on this assignment was there any particular piece of evi- 
dence that was discussed which they thought was vital one way or the 
other, that they told you to make a particular investigation upon to 
have it changed ? 

Colonel Clausen. You mean to slant the investigation ? 

Senator Lucas. That is right. 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir. I would not have conducted it if they 
had. 

Senator Lucas. 'In other words, there- were no conversations of any 
kind as to what you should do in the way of attempting to have a 
witness slant or change his evidence when [1H96^ you went 
out there? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Well, did you follow that? 

Colonel Clausen. Sir, I was just as accurate and impartial and 
objective as I could be because I felt that this was an opportunity 
to get facts for the American nation and I would not have been a* 
party to it; but furthermore than that I am quite sure that Colonel 
Stimson would never have authorized any such instructions and if 
he had I would not have carried them out. 

Senator Lucas. Was there a single witness that you talked to in 
your long investigation that you attempted in any way to influence or 
to have him change or slant his testimony different than what he tes- 
tified before the Board ? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir; not in the slightest, but other witnesses 
told me — ^and Colonel Bratton, I believe, will bear me out — Colonel 
Bratton said to me when he finally left me in Paris that I was the 
easiest lawyer to talk to that he had ever talked to in his life. 

Senator Lucas. That is quite a compliment. 
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CJoIonelj it was charged by a member of this committee, and the 
press carried it as follows : 

Colonel Henry C. Clausen was sent around the world by Army to have officers 
change their Pearl Harbor [IHDT] testimony given originally to the 
Roberts Investigating Committee. 

Do you care to comment on that statement ? 

Colonel Clausen. If I was an advocate, sir, I would comment one 
way but I am in the position here of a witness. All I can say^ sir, is 
that it is not borne out by the facts. The press comment to which you 
refer I read and when I read it I dispatched letters to the gentlemen 
who had in the press supposed to have made such statements and T 
told them that they were not correct. 

Now, I am a Republican. I don’t suppose that has anything to do 
with the case. 

Senator Lucas. No ; but it is interesting. 

Colonel Clausen. And I have always been a Republican, sir. Now, 
Colonel Stimson is a Republican. The impression that I had of Sec- 
retary Stimson was that he was a man who certainly under no stretch 
of the imagination would at this point in his career have been a party 
to any such such performance. 

I recall one other newspaper comment something like this: 

Why did they send a lowly Major all over the world to get this testimony when 
this lowly Major had all his Army career ahead of him? 

At the time I read that the lowly Major was back in San [1H9S^ 
Francisco practicing law. I at no time — ^they said I was a Reserve 
officer, I at no time was ever a Reserve officer. I volunteered my serv- 
ices when the war broke out. I cannot talk too much about the fact 
that I know that Secretary Stimson would not have been a party to 
any such thing. 

As to my own part in this proceeding I can assure you, sir, that at 
no time did I try to get any witness to say anything but what th(^ 
thoi^ht was the fact and that is one reason why I adopted the affi- 
davit method of interrogation, because I realized that if you give the 
affidavit to the person to revise and correct or change — and you will 
find throughout here that corrections were made in their handwrit- 
ing — that that makes for a more accurate way of getting the testi- 
mony. I was not a War Department “Yes man.” 

Senator Ferguson knows when the War Department was on the 
pan with respect to the Trumah Investigating Committee, the Tru- 
man committee investigation of Air Corps derelictions and the Wright 
Aeronautical Corporation military men at Cincinnati, Ohio, the War 
Department assigned me to prosecute those men and I had the Sena- 
tor as one of my witnesses and I also had Senator Kilgore as one of 
my witnesses and the men were convicted. 

Now, the Truman committee proceedings gave the War Depart- 
ment — or, rather, was critical of the War Department 
and stated in the same proceedings that they were very well satisfied 
with the way I had conducted that investigation. 

In other words, if you read that, sir, you would see that Clausen 
was no stooge of the War Department. Similarly with respect to 
Colonel Theodore Wyman, whom I investigated in connection with 
the Pearl Harbor disaster. If I was a War Department stooge I 
would not have conducted the interrogation that you will find in the 
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proceedings before the Grunert Board and the Board I am quite sure 
would not have come to the conclusions that were reached by the 
Board. 

Senator Lucas. Colonel, when were you an Assistant United States 
District Attorney? 

Colonel Clausen. I resigned, sir, 8 months after the Democrats 
came into power. 

Senator Lucas. You came in the Army as a volunteer after the 
war broke out? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir; in June 1942. 

Senator Lucas. And you went directly, I take it, into the Judge 
Advocate’s Department? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. And you stayed there how long? 

Colonel Clausen. Over 3 years, sir. 

Senator Lucas. And you are now back in California practicing law ? 

\ 11600 '\ Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. And you do not expect any promotions in the Army 
from major on up? 

Colonel Clausen. Sir, they wouldn’t give me any if they could be- 
cause they would be afraid to. 

Senator Lucas. That is all. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Murphy is not present. Senator Brewster 
would be next. He is not here. Mr. Gearhart of California will in- 
quire, Colonel. 

Mr. Gearhart. Colonel Clausen, I have the very nice letter you 
wrote in which you very gently take me to task for saying something 
about you and I was not conscious that I had said an 3 dhing about you 
at all, because I had had no newspaper called to my attention that 
mentioned your name. 

Could you have mixed me up with some other person who is a mem- 
ber of the committee ? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, Mr. Gearhart, the press evidently mis- 
quoted you. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, let it go at that, but I never read it. 

Colonel Clausen. But the San Francisco Chronicle and Call and 
Daily News carried your name to the accusation which was to the 
effect Senator Lucas nad mentioned. 

Mr. Gearhart. All that that he said? 

\ 11501 '\ Colonel Clausen. No, not all but the impression I had 
was that you thought I had gone around the world with a great, big 
club in my hand and by force and duress had forced these people to 
sign statements. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, I am not conscious of ever having mentioned 
your name, Colonel. 

Colonel Clausen. Well, I have got the clippings, Mr. Gearhart. 

Mr. Gearhart. That is all. 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Ferguson of Michigan will inquire, 
Colonel. 

Senator Ferguson. Colonel Clausen, did I understand you to mean 
that the leads were not in writing? You did not mean that, did- you? 

Colonel Clausen. I meant. Senator, that if you go to my periodic 
reports you will find more particularly the leads that I explor^ 
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Senator Ferguson. Yes, but I am talking about the le|ds beginning 
on page 10. 

Colonel Clausen. Well, those are in writing; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. They are in writing and signed by General 
Cramer, are they not? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know that the Grunert Boaird 

[11602'\ as you and I will refer to the Grunert Board, we mean 
the Army Board under the statute, is that correct? 

Colonel Ch^usEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That is. General Grunert was the chairman of 
the board. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Wnen did you first learn that you were to con- 
tinue the investigation of the Grunert board? 

Colonel Clausen. I believe it was just about this time of the — when 
I returned from an emergency leave to San Francisco, Senator. It 
was about the 1st of December or the early part of the next year, I 
don’t remember exactly, and during the interim I had been assisting 
the Judge Advocate General. 

Senator Ferguson. The investigation of the board had been closed, 
is that correct? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. They were limited, Senator, to 90 days 
by the order of appointment. 

Senator Ferguson. Not by statute? 

Colonel Clausen. No, Congress did not limit them, no, sir, but 
Congress passed Public 339, joint resolution of the Congress. Follow- 
ing that the Secretary, who was required under the law to conduct the 
investigation, appointed this Grunert board and the order of appoint- 
ment, Senator, had [HBOS'] “ninety days” in it. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, I understand. The Secretary of War lim- 
ited his own board to 90 days. 

Colonel CiiAusEN. I think it was General McNamey that did that. 
Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. And General McNamey had been on the 
Roberts Commission? 

Colonel Clausen. That is the same one. 

Senator Ferguson.^ So it is assumed that at the time he knew about 
the size of the investigation. 

Now, do I understand that the board had not finished its work and 
were compelled to close their investi^tion because of a limitation 
placed upon them by the Secretary of War. 

Colonel Clausen. I would not say that. Senator, for the reason that 
if the board had felt that I assume as you assume, I assume they would 
have written in to the Secretary and so stated. In other words, they 
would have said they could not make their findings because of the 
limitation of time. 

Senator Ferguson. They did not do that to your knowle<^? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir; but they did have comments, ^nator, in 
the report to the effect that there should be further explorations of 
leads. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, the board never made any complaint to 
you or to anyone that you knew that they were going [IIBOJ^] to 
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be compelled to file their report without being able to go into this mat- 
ter completely ? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. So, then you assumed that when the board did 
file their report and you were one of their members looking up evi- 
dence, and so forth, that they had completed their job as far as they 
saw their job ? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, I would rather. Senator, not answer what 
was in the minds of the general officers but the impression I had was 
that they were pretty sick and tired of Pearl Harbor and wanted to 
get finished. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you get the same way ? 

Colonel Clausen. I certainly did. I think it is time to conclude, in 
the words of the poet. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, on page 15 I find that you had a cer- 
tain limitation placed upon you. The Secretary of the Navy wrote 
to the Secretary of War: 

It being understood that you have instructed him to limit his inquiry — 
talking about you — 

to limit his inquiry strictly to matters which have a bearing on that part that 
Army personnel, organization, or action may have had in the disaster. 

Colonel Clausen. That is right, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. In other words, the Navy said to you : 

[tl505'\ Now, stay out of this investigation as far as It affects any Navy 
personnel, any Navy organization or action upon the part of the Navy as to 
the disaster. 

Is that correct? 

Colonel Clausen. As I understand. Senator, the Army was to con- 
cern itself through me with whatever had to do with Army personnel, 
action, or responsibility, and Admiral Hewitt on the Navy side was 
to concern himself with the Navy phases. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now, I am coming to the limitation 
next. The Secretary of War put the same limitation in his -directive 
as the Secretary of the Navy did; that the Navy said that you were 
not to do anything or find any facts or go into any facts as far as 
the Navy was concerned. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. The Secretary of War said that you could not 
do the reverse, is that not true ? 

Colonel Clausen. That is right, Senator, otherwise it would be 
duplicitous. 

Senator Ferguson. All ri^ht. Now, how could you make this in-, 
vestigation when they had a joint command out there in Hawaii, you 
had joint intelligence to a certain extent here? How could you make 
the investigation to ascertain the facts had you stayed entirdy away 
from the facts as it related to the Navy? 

Colonel C 1 .AUSEN. Well, I didn’t have to do that. Sen- [HBOS'] 
ator, at all and I do not mean to imply and you could not interpret 
these instructions in that way. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, how should you interpret it? 

Colonel C^usEN. Well, this way. Senator, this is the way : Where- 
ever it pertained to the Army and went into the Navy I was to go there 
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and I did go there^ and I was to enter on it and I did enter on it. 
One of the first things that I did when I arrived in Pearl Harbor 
conducting this additional investigation was to check in with Admiral 
Towers for the purpose of running down all these intercepts and 
winds code messages and this super-duper radio stuff. 

Senator Lucas. What was that Admiral’s name ? 

Colonel Clausen. Towers, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Did the Secretary of War that I 
read — ^no, that was to the Secreta^ of War. Now, the one to the 
Secretary of the Navy read almost identically : 

I have also been happy to comply with your request that appropriate Navy 
representatives similarly be given Army information which is relevant to your 
investigation, it being understood, of course, that the Navy inquiry will be 
limited to matters which have a bearing on the part that Navy personnel, 
organization, or action may have had in the disaster. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

[ 11607 '\ Senator Ferguson. Now, what was your interpretation 
of that limitation 1 

Colonel Clausen. Why, just the same. Senator. In other words, 
if the Navy wanted to interrogate Army people that was perfectly 
all right and they did do so. Admiral Hewitt, for example, went to 
Hawaii and did interrogate Army people there and you will find 
on page 2 of my report that I had these Navy people down that 1 
did interrogate. There is Captain Rochefort, Captom Layton, Cap- 
tain Holmes, Captain Huckins, all Navy people, interrogated here. 
Colonel Woodrum and others. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you able to draw conclusions as to that 
testimony ? 

Colonel Clausen. You mean myself? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Colonel CiiAusEN. No. sir; I did not draw any conclusions except 
the periodic reports that were made which set forth what I thought 
were running comments of ideas that I had as to the way the inves- 
tigation was unfolding and what might be pursued as leads. 

Senator Ferguson. That was really condusions upon your part? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, yes, they were opinions of myself. 

[ 11608 ^ Senator FerOUson. Major or Colonel — ^when were you 
promoted from a Major? When I knew you at Cincinnati you were 
a Major. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. I did not get my promotion. Senator, 
until the other men in my same group block were promoted and that 
was about March, I suppose, of 1^6. 

Senator Ferguson. 1945. You were still working on the investi- 
gation at that time? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. I finished 

Senator Ferguson. The so-called Sonnett investigation or the 

Colonel Clausen. That was the Hewitt. 

Senator Ferguson, (continuing). Started in May, did it not? 

Colonel C^usEN. Yes, sir. The Army had a great deal more in- 
vestigating in this additional investigation. Senator, than the Navy 
for the reason that the Navy had this super-duper stuff and the 
Army did not have it. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, we are talking about super-duper as 
magic-ultra? 

79Tie — 46— pt 


-26 
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Colonel Clausen. That is right. 

Senator Ferguson. All right . 

Colonel Clausen. Colonel Bratton calls it “boogie- wooirie.” 

\_ 11609 '\ Senator Ferguson.' Diplomatic messages of the Army 
that we have. As I understand it, Exhibit 1 is made up from the 
Army copies. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, Senator; but before the Murfin Board, that 
is the Navy Board of Inouiry, this magic information came out, it 
developed into a much mier point and with greater detail than 
the Grunert Board ever got it. I repeat it was not until about 
the last week of the Grunert Board’s {proceedings that we were given 
this information. The Navy was not in. that position. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you tell me, Colons, who wrote the unex- 
plored leads on pages 10, 11, and 12? Who is actually responsible 
for drawing them up ? 

Colonel Clausen. Oh, I suppose they were drawn up by Colonel 
Hughes. 

Senator Ferguson. We havn’t had Colonel Hughes on the record. 
Who was Colonel Hughes? 

Colonel Clausen. Colonel William J. Hughes is an officer on the 
staff of — ^was an officer on the staff— of the Judge Advocate General 
and these were drawn up by him and others while I was — as I re- 
peat — on this emergency leave to San Francisco. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, where did he get the information, for 
instance, Hughes? He is a Washington lawyer, is he not? 

\ 11610 '\ Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know what firm he is with ? 

Colonel Clausen. I think he is with William Leahy. 

Senator Ferguson. Who drew these charges? 

Colonel Clausen. You mean these leads? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, these leads? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, I say I think it was Colonel Hughes and 
others from the Judge Advocate General, whoever assisted him. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, where would Hughes get these facts? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, he had assisted in the Pearl Harbor in- 
quiry for the Judge Advocate General. Senator, when we, the 
Grunert Board went to Hawaii, Colonel* Hughes was left in charge, 
sir, sort of in charge of the office during the time we were gone. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, he was really an asistant then to the 
board ? 

Colonel Clausen. You would not call him an assistant, except in 
that capacity during the time we were away he was supposed to see 
that things went all right at home. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now, the one I want to talk about is 
on page 11 : 

Whether Short was sent official notice of the Joint [JJ51J] Action 
Agreement or of the Roosevelt-Ghnrchill July 1941 compact for a Joint warning 
to Japan. 

Where would Hughes get that information that there was a joint 
action agreement? 

Colonel Clausen. He would pick that out of the testimony. Here 
is what happened. Senator: The board wanted somebody to review 
the testimony in anticipation of a final report, so for that reason 
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Colonel Toulmin had charge of a group of officers and this otoud of 
officersi — don’t know, there must have oeen 20 or 30 all in all, includ- 
ing some Wacs — who went over the testimony from day to day and the 
information, of course, as to the joint action agreement would, I 
assume, be brought out from the testimony given in the proceedings 
before the Board. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, you had heard about the joint action 
agreement, had you not? 

Colonel Clausen. General Marshall, it is my recollection. Senator, 
testified about it. 

Senator Ferguson. In your opinion was there or was there not a 
joint action agreement? 

Colonel Clausen. You want my opinion? 

I^nator Ferguson. Yes. I want your evidence if you have got 
any evidence on it. 

Colonel Clausen. Well, I was going to point out, Sen- \11619i\ 
ator, that there were certain notes concerning the — I think they called 
it the ABCD bloc. Is that correct ? 

Senator Ferguson. At times it was referred to as a bloc. 

Colonel Clausen. Well, if I may have my exhibit number 2 I can 
point something out. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Colonel Clausen. One of tne men. Senator, I interviewed in Wash- 
ington was Colonel Bicknell and he told me that it was very necessary 
in order to get the full facts on Pearl Harbor to get to his former office 
and there obtain various documents, so I did that. 

Senator Ferguson. Bicknell? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir, Bicknell ; B-i-c-k-n-e-1-1. 

^nator Ferguson. Wnat was his position at this time? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, at the time of Pearl Harbor he had been 
General Short’s assistant G-2, he had charge of what was known as the 
contact office, the downtown office. It would be more or less similar 
to combat intelligence. 

I^nator Ferguson. Well, he had some opinions then on the joint 
action agreement? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, he mentions it here in one of the papers 
I got out of his office and that is what I was going to show you. 

Senator Ferguson. Let me see what you have got. 

Colonel Clausen. In the way of these exhibits, Senator, that I have 
got, there are eight volumes that are indexed at the start. Page 51 
and 53 — from page 51, Senator, to page 53 are excerpts from aU the 
digests prepared in the contact office and you will find a reference 
there 

Senator Ffjiouson. Will you read us what the reference is ? 

Colonel Clausen. Do you want me to read the whole thing? 

Senator Ferguson. Well, I want to get all I can on this joint action 
agreement. 

Colonel Clausen. Well, I am going to start. He started his com- 
ment that on “November” 

Senator Ferguwn. We_ have had great difficulty getting anything 
on it, so if you will just give me what you have. TTiat is why I have 
questioned wu. 

Colonel Clausen. I don’t mind reading it. Senator, but — well, T 
had better read it. 
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Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Colonel Clausen. All right [reading :] 

November 29, 1941. (The last Issue of the Digest) — 

Now, what he is referring to there is a digest that he prepared for 
the use of the Hawaiian command. He was over there and prepared 
these digits from time to time based on {1161^'] sources of 
information that came to him from many places. This is what he 
says: 

While the International situation centering in the Pacific and directly affect- 
ing the United States has been somewhat stabilized near the point of explosion 
during this period (Nov. 6-25), the situation in several other contiguous areas — 
Thailand, Indochina and Eastern Siberia — of strong Indirect concern to the 
United States, have continued to deteriorate. 

The Japanese government announced on Nov. 5 the appointment of Saburo 
Rurusu as Special Envoy to Washington for the avowed puri)ose <xf making 
final diplomatic effort towards a solution of American- Japanese problems and 
effect an easement of tension in the Pacific. While a certain amount of opti- 
mism was expressed in local quarters for the success of the Kurusu mission, the 
general opinion was indeed pessimistic. 

The consensus of veteran observers seem to be that Japan had taken such a 
strong aggressive stand that she could not back down without incurring serious 
internal trouble ; and that the United States, on the other hand, had even less 
reason to compromise its well-known demands which were diametrically opposite 
to those of Japan, hence the impending diplomatic talks were doomed [IISIS] 
to failure before they started. This opinion moreover appears to have been 
well-founded as subsequent events began to unfold. 

Concurrent with the conversations in Washington came reports of extensive 
Japanese military movements in Indochina, toward Thailand, and elsewhere. 
The Japanese home press intensified its anti- American attitude. The Japanese 
Imperial Diet imssed a supplementary extraordinary military budget of almost 
four billion yen with unprecedented speed. Japanese nationals continued to 
evacuate from potential danger areas (including Hawaii). Total mobilization 
in Japan proceeded 

Senator Ferguson. So far I don’t follow you. I don’t find any 
evidence about this joint action agreenaent. 

Colonel Clausen. Well, he com^ to it in the next one, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. All right, give us the next one. 

Colonel Clausen. That is on page 52. He has got here — ^there is 
a ^^2 (Conchisionsy^ and then he has subparagraph “C-4, Simultane- 
ous Attack on the ABCD Powers.” 

You have really got to read the whole thing in order to get this. 

Senator Ferguson. All right, read it. 

Colonel Clausen. I am omitting the part that I was [11616]^ 
going to read. 

The Vice Chairman. Go ahead and read it straight through, Col- 
onel. We will get a better understanding of it if you do. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. I thought we would save time. 

Colonel Clausen (reading) : 

Total mobilization in Japan proceeded ubabated and with an ever increasing 
tempo— involving even boys and girls down to 14 years of age. 

The foregoing together with many other reported actions immediately aroused 
grave doubts as to the sincerity of the Japanese government, and led many to 
believe that the Japanese were merely aping Hitler’s favorite strategem of 
utilizing peaceful gestures to confuse, disarm, weaken, and otherwise destroy 
effective opposition to an early contemplated military move. 

There is no marked change in the local situation. The very nature of the 
plight of the local Japanese dictates an extreme desire for peace. And while 
local Japanese commentators keep striking a tune of optimism, their statements 
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are frequently spiked with a note of despair. They appear to feel that an acid 
test of their attitude is near at hand. 

[ii5i7] It may be well again to emphasize that extreme and eternal vigi- 
lance is the only and safest course here in Hawaii. 

Then he inserted here, this is his wording here but it is not the digest. 

Let us now turn to a few statements in official documents which represent 
definite action of this office, taken as a result of the foregoing conclusions backed 
by certain other Information at hand. 

From the G-2 estimate of International (Japanese) Situation, H. H. D., Army 
Contact Office — 

that means Headquarters Hawaiian Department — 

Army Contact Office, Honolulu, 17 Oct. 1&41-12()0. 

Now, this is a quote from that estimate prepared at that time 
[reading :] 

1. a. With the fall of the Third Konoye Cabinet, the 16th instant, tension in 
the Pacific reached a new high . . . 

h. The situation is generally admitted as being extremely critical, and is still 
necessarily uncertain, due to the fact that the formation of the new cabinet has 
not been completed . . . 

c. Based upon contemporary opinions from various sources, however, it is 
fairly certain that Japan’s basic [ii518] policy, as heretofore frequently 
stated, will remain unchanged; and it is expected that Japan will shortly an- 
nounce her decision to challenge mUitarily any nation or combination of nations 
which might oppose the execution of said policies — irrespective of what means 
she may choose to adopt or course she may decide to take in their achievement. 

2. Conclusions, 

c. 4- Simultaneous Attack on the ABCD Powers, 

While a simultaneous attack on the ABCD powers would violate the principle 
mentioned above (the principle of defeating one opponent at a time — ^famous with 
her Axis partner, Hitler), it cannot be ruled out as a possibility for the reason 
that if Japan considers war with the United States to be inevitable as a result 
of her actions against Russia, it is reasonable to beUeve that she may decide to 
strike before our naval program is completed. An attack on the United States 
could not be undertaken without almost certain involvement of the entire ABCD 
block, hence there remains the possibility that Japan may istrlke at the most 
opportune time, and at whatever points might gain for her the most strategic, 
ta^ical, or economical advantages over her opponents. 

Then the next, Senator, is-r — 

[llSlff] Senator Ferguson. That is where he mentions the 
ABCD bloc? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That would be America, Britain 

Colonel Clausen. China and the Dutch. 

Senator Ferguson (continuing). China and HoUand? 

Colonel Clausen. The Dutch. 

Senator Ferguson. The Dutch. So there was evidence there that 
there was — some evidence that there was an ABCD bloc? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Senator^ould you permit me to inquire? 

Senator Ferguson, i es. 

Mr. Clark. Who made that report and to whom? 

Senator Ferguson. Bicknell. 

Colonel Clausen. It was from — it was made by General Short’s 
assistant G-2 in Hawaii, Colonel Bicknell. 

Mr. Clark. Made to General Short? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. It was designated to the — ^I have in 
other places in these eight volumes copies of at least one or more of 
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those with General Short’s handwriting on it as having seen it. Colo- 
nel Bicknell pointed that out to me as being his initials. 

Mr. Clark. That is all I wanted to know. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, you thought it was importent to find out 
whether or not General Short knew about this joint 
action agreement, is that right? 

Colonel Clausen. I used to call it, Senator, the ABCD bloc. 

Senator Ferguson. All right, we will call it the ABCD bloc. It 
would be important to the investigation to find out whether or not 
there was an ABCD bloc ? 

Colonel Clausen. I think so. 

Senator Ferguson. And that would be true, would it not, to ascer- 
tain that if we knew there was going to be an attack upon one of the 
bloc that we should expect an attack upon all of the bloc? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir: just like Colonel Bicknell said. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. So that it became a very important ques- 
tion for all of our officials from the top to the bottom to know the 
contents of an ABCD bloc agreement because it would give them 
information that if we had direct information of an attack u^n 
Britain we could have anticipated an attack upon America, is that 
correct? 

Colonel Clausen. I think that is the function of the committee to 
decide that question, but I am glad to answer, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Is that what you were trying to find out? 

Colonel Ci^ausen. I was trying to find out, Senator, 
exactly what I am telling you here and that is why I asked General 
Miles and he said something in his affidavit concerning that same 
thing. 

Senator Ferguson. General Miles said that he knew that there was 
an agreement between the American and British and Dutch. Would 
you get us General Miles’ affidavit, if you can ? 

Cmonel Clausen. I am doing that now. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Colonel Clausen. There is an item on page — think it is page 215, 
Senator, of my report. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you just read us what he said about the 
bloc? 

Colonel Clausen (reading) : 

Further, concerning the Intercepts mentioned as contained in Top Secret 
exhibit “B” and those which related to Joint action by the ABCD bloc or mem- 
bers thereof, I knew at the time about the Joint action agreement 

Senator E’erguson. Which gave you some more information that 
there had been an agreement. Did you ever trace it down as to 
whether or not General Short knew about it ? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir ; I did not get that far. 

Senator Ferguson. So you did not carry out 

Colonel Clausen. Senator, I assumed that the G-2 esti- 
mate of Colonel Bicknell, which was prepared by General Short’s 
subordinate and being read by General Short would, of course, apprise 
him of the existence of that which his assistant G— 2 knew. 

Senator Ferguson. But you made no further attempt to answer 
that unexplored lead except the Bicknell matter and the General Miles 
matter? 
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Colonel Clausen. No, sir, I did more than that. 

Senator Ferguson. All right, I want to find out what you did. 

Colonel Clausen. Well, I remember I reviewed the testimony of 
General Marshall. He had testified on the subject before the Grunert 
Board and I suggested at the end that this led to the White House. 
In other words, the existence of an agreement of this kind would 
lead to the White House and I was told that it was beyond the scope 
of my functions to investigate there. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now, I understand that you finally 
got to the door of the White House in this ABCD bloc and you were 
told that you could not enter the White House as far as your investi- 
gation was concerned, is that correct ? 

Colonel Clausen. I was told, sir, not that I could not enter 

Senator Ferguson. Well, of course, we understand each [11623} 
other. 

Colonel Clausen, (continuing). But that the scope of my investi- 
gation did not go that far. 

Senator Ferguson. All right, the scope of your investigation did 
not go to the White House. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. I was supposed, as you pointed out. 
Senator, to be concerned with the investigation that the Secretary or 
War was conducting under Public 339 and for the purpose of deter- 
mining what Army officer, if any, should be court martialed. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, was that the only purpose of the 
investigation, just to ascertain 

Colonel Clausen. No, I said “and.” It had two purposes as I read 
that : First, to get the facts concerning Pearl Harbor and to find out 
what, if any, Army officer should be court martialed. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Colonel Clausen. Senator, if vou will allow me to point out 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, I donx want to cut you off. We are both 
lasers and we will both be lawyers on this. 

Ciolonel Clausen. Well, we never had much trouble before. 

Senator Fumhison. No. I meant that — ^I am not cut- [11624} 
ting you off ; I am not cutting in. 

Colonel Clausen. You were one of my best witnesses. Senator, I say 
that sincerely. There was a lot of error claimed hy the defense about 
calling two &nators, one being a Republican and one being a Democrat. 

Senator Ferguson. We were bipartisan. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir; but you were very good. 

Senator, the first part of l^hlic 339 dealt, as you will recall, with 
the extension of the Statute of Limitations. 

Senator Ferguson. That is right. 

Colonel Clausen. The second part of Public 339 would appear to 
be court-martial proceedings. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now, who is the person that told 
you that vou were not to enter into the White House with your leads? 

Colonel Clausen. That was General Cramer, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. General Cramer? 

Colonel Clausen. Through Colonel Hughes. 

Senator Ferguson. Hirough who? Colonel Hilghes? 

Colonel Clausen. Through Colonel Hughes, yes, sir. 
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Senator Fbrotjson. And, therefore, when it came to following an 
unexplored lead as to the joint action agreement or — we will take that 
same wording — ^“or of the Roosevelt-Churchill July 1941 compact for 
a joint warmng to Japan,” you [lldZS] stopped there because 
General Cramer told you tlmough Colonel Hughes Aat you were not 
to go into the "V^ite House ? 

Colonel Clausen. He did not say it in that way. Senator. He said 
that he did not think that my investigation extended to that point. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. And, therefore, you did not follow 
it into the White House?. 

Colonel Clausen. No ; that is not the only reason. 

Senator Ferguson. "V^at is another reason ? 

Colonel Clausen. Japan had then been defeated and, in addition, 
it meant that the Congress of the United States could conduct the 
investigation itself in ^rhaps a much more thorough fashion than an 
independent individual by the Army or by the Navy. 

Senator Ferguson. All right, l^ow, when did you get the notion 
at the time you got this imexplored lead that Congress would have 
desisted with what you and the Board had done to conduct its own 
examination? Because we did not get back here until September of 
1945 and we got your report of the Army Board on August 28 or 29 
of 1945 and this is back in March or back in the early part of 1945. 

Colonel Clausen. Well, Senator, let me make very clear that this 
conversation that I had with Colonel Hughes occurred at the tail end 
of my investigation. In other words, that [11626'\ was around 
September 1945 and it was after the Japanese had been defeated, peace 
had been made and it was then apparent that there was no reason why 
the Congress itself could not conduct the investigation which the 
Congress had wanted in Public 339.. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now, Colonel, did you in any part 
of this investigation go into the State Department, the diplomatic 


Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. I did not get in there, I did not go in 
the State Department but I had the State Departm^t diplomatic 
messages. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Did you have any correspondence or 
any information, memorandums be^een the Ih*esident and Mr. 
Churchill ? 

Colonel Clausen. I did not see any. Senator, that I recall. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. And you certainly could not go 
into a joint action agreement which concerned Britain if you did not 
get to the Executive offices to get your papers, could you ? 

Colonel Clausen. W^ell, I imagine what I would have done. Senator, 
if I had been pursuing the lead myself and war had not ended, I 
would have gone through the regular channels starting with the State 
D^artment. 

Senator Ferguson. ^ I haven’t any doubt that if you had [11527^ 
been permitted to go into the White House to make the investigation 
that you would have used every possible means to get all of the 
information, I do not question that at all. I am just trying to find 
out what information you did get on the joint action agreement. 

Now, the next thing mention^ in there was the Roosevelt-Churchill 
July 1941 compact for a joint warning to Japan. Now, the only 
place you coula get that was in the White House, isn’t that true? 
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Colonel Clausen. Well, I don’t know where it might be found, 
Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, you would expect to find it there, isn’t 
that correct? 

Colonel Clausen. I would expect there would be a copy there if 
there is such a document, yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Did you ask anyone for that joint 
compact? 

Colonel Clausen. N^sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Can you tell me why when it was in your 
leads? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, for the same reason, Senator, that I just 
mentioned. In other words, that falls in the same category. 

Senator Ferguson. All right, the same reason that Colonel 
[1162S] Hughes g^e you? 

Colonel Clausen. That plus the fact — this second reason is very 
important because war had ended and the Congress could conduct its 
investigation if it had desired it to be conducted pursuant to Public 
339. 

Senator Ferguson. Then you know of no reason why Congress 
cannot go into this question that was not investigated by either the 
Board or by you ? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Isn’t that correct? 

Colonel Clausen. I see no reason, no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. And it was not investigated by the Board 
or by you but you had the lead on it! 

Colonel Clausen. Well, as I pointed out, Senator, there were cer- 
tain aspects of that that I had in mv papers and I am sure that you 
can find further references to them, but in answer to your question it 
was not investigated to finality, surely. 

Senator Ferguson. That is right, you couldn’t get the finality, did 
not get the finality? 

Colonel Clausen. That is right, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now, let us go over on page 12. 
[Reading:] 

c. Whether General Miles, Admiral Noyes, Colonel [1/529] Bratton, 
or Captain Safford knew about the Anglo-Dutch-U. S. Joint Action Agreement, 
in which case they would have known that a “War with Britain” messige 
would necessarily have involved the United States in war. 

Now, did you find out — ^you did find out directly in the affidavit of 
General Miles, did you not? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That he knew something about it? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. But wasn’t he quite hazy as to what it was? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, there seemed. Senator, to be a unanimity 
of opinion that the nations who opposed the aggressor nations, such 
as i^erica, the British, the Dutch and the Chinese, having mutual 
objectives, would all be overrun, of course, if the aggressor dictator 
nations were permitted to conquer them one by one. 

Senator Ferguson. There is no doubt about that. That is what 
Hitler started out to do and was quite successful in the beginning, 
isn’t that right? 
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Colonel Clausen. Divide and conquer. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. So, then, you say that General Miles, 
having that in mind, that he knew about this agreement. 

[11630'] Now, let us go to Admiral Noyes. Did you find out 
as to what his knowledge was about this joint action agreement? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir; I did not proceed that far. I will tell 
you what I did in that respect, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Colonel Clausen. I read over the Navy proceeding for the testi- 
mony of some of these incidents, and it more or less Doiled down to 
what the Admiral testified this morning. I cannot recall specifically 
who said what to who, but that is just about what it amounted to, 
that there was no binding agreement but that there was an informal 
agreement. Now, if that maKes sense to you, I don’t know. It doesn’t 
make sense to me. 

Senator Ferguson. It makes sense to me. We might say, in refer- 
ring to these kinds of agreements, that the present agreement be- 
tween Russia and the United States and Britain in relation to the 
Kurile Islands was not a binding agreement. Is that what you have 
in mind? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, I don’t know the details of that agreement, 
sir. From reading the papers I assumed that it was; oh 

Senator Ferguson. An understanding? 

Colonel Clausen. A moral commitment made from which you 
could not recede. 

Senator Ferguson. All right, an understanding. Is that 
[11631] what you have in mind ? 

Colonel Clausen. No. From my understanding, sir, I would mean 
a binding ^reement. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, how do you distinguish this kind of an 
agreement? You are a lawyer. Now, what was this agreement? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, I don’t know what the agreement was, 
Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. You never found out? 

Colonel Clausen. Well 

Senator Ferguson. You never found out, I understand that, because 
of what you were told, but did you get any testimony on it as to what 
it was? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, I pointed out some places here — ^I don’t 
know where it is; it might appear in my proceedings. I don’t know 
where else it might appear in my proceedmgs. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now, you come down into this joint 
action agreement here, “In which case they would have known” — 
you are talking about these officers — “that a ‘War with Britain’ 
message.” 

What message are you talking about ? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, he had in mind there I suppose whether 
there was an authentic intercept which was an execute message to the 
winds code. , 

[116^] Senator Ferguson. And if it only applied to Britain? 

Colonel Clausen. Then it would hook us in. 

Senator Ferguson. It would put us in anyway under this joint 
action agreement? 
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Colonel Clausen. That is right. 

Senator Ferguson. Isn’t that true? 

Colonel Clausen. That is right. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. That is I think exactly what he said 
there : 

would necessarily have Involved the United States in war. 

So that if we knew by any means that Britain was going to war with 
Japan whether it was by a winds code execute message or in any other 
manner that would necessarily have involved the United States in 
war ; that is what that says, isn’t it ? 

Colonel Clausen. That is what it says there. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. All right. Now, did you follow a lead to 
find out whether that was true or not ? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, just like I told you. Senator, and after look- 
ing over the situation I am pretty sure it was a — I will say it boiled 
down to a unanimity of opinion that if England were pounced upon 
that America would come to her rescue. 

Senator Ferguson, Yes. You took, then, from what you 
[11533'\ found out in this investigation that Mr. Churchill was 

entirely right in what he said in his speech to the Parliament on the 
27th of January 1942 which I read into the record this morning. 
Were you here when I read it in ? 

Colonel Clausen. I was here. Senator, but I may not have heard it 

Senator Ferguson. Will vou look at it? It is on page 607 of the 
official documents of the Kfouse of Conunons [handing document to 
witness]. 

Colonel Clausen. What is the question. Senator? 

Senator Ferguson. Now the question is, your understanding of this 
joint agreement as stated by Mr. Churchill in what he says? 

Colonel Clausen. No, Senator. You want my opinion now and 
here is what it is. 

Senator Ferguson. From what you found out in the evidence and 
then we will try to find the evidence. 

Colonel Clausen. Well, it is simply this, that the United States, 
British and Dutch and the Chinese stood for the free way of life, 
the dictator nations stood for an opposite way of life. We realizea 
that we had conunon objectives. Therefore, if we did not stand to- 
gether we would be killed separately. 

Senator Ferguson. And then we come to that last line thm: 
[JJ634] Therefore, war with one, with Britain, would necessarily 
have involved the United States in war and we could have anticipated 
that, is that correct? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, not necessarily. I think that is going too 
far. If you mean that 

Senator Ferguson. I am just taking your words. 

Colonel Clausen. Those are not mine. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, you were working under them. They 
were a kind of directive to you. 

Colonel Clausen. I don’t want to quibble with you. Let us say 
they are anybody’s at all. Senator, any opinion given here you donx 
want to assume that when there is, let me say, unanimity of purpose 
in stopping aggressor nations, that the President would violate the 
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Constitution in declaring war or taking steps without going to the 
Congress. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now go to part “d” : 

Whether the partial implementatioD “War with Britain” was brought to Admiral 
Stark’s or General Marshall’s attention, it being clear that the Chief of Naval 
Operations and the Chief of Staff did know of the Joint Action Policy. 

Now, there wasn’t any doubt in your mind that General Marshall 
knew of this joint action policy, was there? 

Colonel Clausen. Senator, my knowledge on the subject \116S6'\ 
of what the Chief of Staff knew was from his own testimony. He 
said, you will recall, that there was no binding contract. 

Senator Ferguson. But he said there was a contract, is that right? 

Colonel Clausen. Senator, I would rather — haven’t read his testi- 
mony from then on. I would rather read the testimony if there is 
any question about what he said. 

Senator Ferguson. But here didn’t you have a personal conversation 
with him later? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes ; I had several. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now, you had a personal conversa- 
tion with him about this joint action agreement? 

Colonel Clausen. Senator, he told me that it was as he had pre- 
viously testified. 

Senator Ferguson. Is that all he said about it? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, that is all I can recall aside from the fact 
that he mentioned the previous testimony that he had given on the 
suMect 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did he say anything about that it would 
not be necessary to follow any more leads on the joint action ? 

Colonel Clausen. No, no; not at all. In no way did he att^pt 

Senator Ferguson. I don’t mean attempt, but that you had 
[11636'\ full knowledge of it, that the Secretary of War had full 
faiowl^ge on it? 

Colonel Clausen. What is the question, Senator? 

Senator Ferguson. Did General Marshall tell you that the Secretary 
of War had full knowledge on the question of the joint policy? 

Colonel Clausen. I don’t recall. 

Senator Ferguson. You cannot recall that? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you talk to Admiral Stark on that question ? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir. I read the testimony of Admiral Stark 
over that he had given before the Naval Board of Inquiry. 

Senator Ferguson. But you did not question him on it ? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. As to whether he knew about the joint action 
agreement? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir. 

Senator FtaiousON. Did you ever talk to to General Cramer, who 
signed this instrument that I was reading from ? 

Colonel Clausen. Oh, I talked with the General many times; yes, 
sir. 

Senator Ferguson. On this question of joint action agree- [1163T\ 
ment? You see there are three—— 
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Colonel Clausen. I must have talked with him, Senator, on numer- 
ous occasions about so many things that I do not recall any specific 
conversation. 

Senator Ferguson. Colonel, there are three very important questions 
which were leads in writing for you. Now, have you taken testimony 
on them so that there is a report on those three questions by either you 
or the Secretary of War, or were they later ignored and nothing said 
about those three important questions ? 

Colonel Clausen. Senator, whatever testimony I took is in here; 
and I haven’t in mind right at the present time who said what about 
what. 

Senator Ferguson. I think I have read it all and at the present 
moment I am unable to discover anything that is said in here other 
than what you told me about General Miles and several other instances ; 
but did you attempt to make a report, or did the Secretary of War, if 
I have mi^d it, attempt to make a report on those three important 
questions? 

Colonel Clausen. What question ? On the question of a joint action 
agreement ? 

Senator Ferguson. That is right. 

Colonel Clausen. Not that I recall ; no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. They did not? 

tllSSS] Colonel Clausen. Not that I recall. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. And that was left to this Senate and 
House committee to do as far as you were concerned ? 

Colonel Clausen. Senator, the answers I have given before I think 
are the correct answers to that question. In other words, the war with 
Japan had ceased, the purpose of Public 339 could be carried out better 
by the Congress than having an officer like myself or Admiral Hewitt 
try to get the information. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you discuss that with the Secretary of War ? 

Colonel Clausen. I am pretty sure that I discussed it with IWfr. 
Bundy, the nonnecessity of pursuing these leads to finality in view of 
the changed situation. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. And the Mr. Bundy you have already 
described was this legal adviser to the S^retary of War? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, he is not the legal adviser. He was a special 
assistant. 


Senator Ferguson. Special assistant, all right. But he was a 
lawer? 

Colonel Clausen. He is a lawyer. 

Senator Ferguson. Is he at the Secretary of War’s office now — do 
you know ? 

[1I5S9] Colonel Clausen. No, sir. He is practicing law in Bos- 
tom Mass. 

^nator Ferguson. Well, now, it is very difficult to examine anyond 
in relation to taking affidavits of anyone until we examine the person 
who made the affidavit ; you ^preciate that ? For instance, if I wanted 
to examine jou on Colonel Bratton’s affidavit I haven’t the least idea 
of what he is going to say about it. Therefore, it is difficult to ask you 
questions on that affidavit. You will agree on that, wiU you not ? , 

Colonel Clausen. Well, only that Colonel Bratton is here now. 
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Senator Ferguson. Yes; but I don’t know what he is ^oing to say 
about that affidavit. You a^ee, do you, that there is direct conflict 
between Colonel Bratton’s affidavit and his previous sworn testimony ? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, I don’t like your use of the word “conflict.” . 

Senator Ferguson. All right, you choose a better word then. 

Colonel Clausen. Well, he corrected, certainly, his testimony that 
he had previously given to the Board because of a refreshed recollec- 
tion and examination of documents. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, take the 13-part message. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Isn’t it true that Colonel Bratton originally 
swore that he had delivered a copy of the 13-part message in a locked 
bag to Col. Bedell Smith in the Chief of Staff’s office on the night of the 
6th of December 1941 ? 

Colonel Clausen. That is what he testified before the Grunert 
Board, I am sure. 

Senator Ferguson. You were present when he testified to that? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. And later he made an affidavit that he did not 
deliver a pouch with the 13 parts on the night of the 6th of December 
1941? 

Colonel Clausen. That is right. Senator. He, on thinking it over 
and being shown testimony of other witnesses which I did for the rea- 
son of getting accurate testimony, said that he recalled that on the 
night of 6 December, if I remember his affidavit correctly, he was more 
interested in getting the 13 parts to the Secretary of State than any- 
body else, since it involved a diplomatic matter, and therefore when 
he testified beore the Grunert Board he was confused 

and thought that he had actually delivered the 13 parts to the other 
usual recipients. 

Senator Ferguson. Why were you trying to get testimony. Colonel, 
on the fact as to whether or not Bedell Smith had given the 13 parts 
to anybody? What was the point ? 

Colonel Clausen. Senator, I did not t^ to get testimony as to any 
particular point. I wanted to know just who delivered what to 
whom, and after Colonel Bratton had testified before the Grunert 
Board, I talked with Colonel Dusenbury, and Colonel Dusenbury hap- 
pened to be in G-2 at the time that I started this investigation, and 
told me that he was the one who delivered these 13 parts to these 
pe^le. 

That meant there was then a discrepancy between what Dusenbury 
said and what Colonel Bratton said. 

Now, then, I therefore went to Colonel Bratton and showed him 
what Colonel Dusenburv said, and said, “Who is correct” ? 

Senator Ferguson. Well, you had an affidavit then from Dusenbury 
that he had delivered the 13 parts to Bedell Smith; is that correct? 

Colonel Clausen. I had affidavits. Senator, from various people, 
and several of these people had mentioned things con- 

cerning the deliveries of messages. 

For example. Colonel Dusenbury, in his affidavit, put it down that 
he who took these intercepts around more in the latter part of the year 
1941, than did Colonel Bratton. 
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Senator Ferguson. Do I understand that you to Colonel Brat- 
ton the affidavit of Dusenbury, and the affidavit of General Bedell 
Smith, who became a general at that time, and took the question ' 
with Colonel Bratton as to whether or not he was mistaken about 
giving it to Bedell Smith, the 13 parts, in General Marshall’s office 
on the night of December 6? 

Colonel Clausen. I took around with me, Senator, so there would 
be no question about it, the actual paper — that is, in the affidavit of 
Colonel Bratton, he mentioned exactly what I showed him, so there 
would not be any question about it. 

I see in the affidavit. Senator : 

Colonel Clausen has shown me and asked me to comment on certain testimony 
adduced before the Army Pearl Harbor Board, and affidavits of Carlisle Clyde 
Dusenbury, Colonel, General Staff Corps; M. W. Pettigrew, Colonel; Ralph C. 
Smith. Major General; Charles K. Galley, Brigadier General; Thomas J. Betts, 
Brigadier General ; Walter B. Smith, Lleuten- ant General ; L. T. 

'Gerow, Lieutenant General; Robert E. Schukraft, Colonel; John F. Stone, and 
George W. Renchard, which statements and affidavits were given by the above- 
named persons to Colonel Clausen in the course of the investigation mentioned. 

In other words. Senator, I showed Colonel Bratton these affidavits, 
and said, “Now,, what is your comment with respect to what these 
people say?” 

Senator Ferguson. And those people said, in effect, that Colonel 
Bratton did not give Bedell Smith a copy of the 13 parts on the night 
of December 6 ? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. I was only talking about that part. I am sorry, 
but I misconstrued what you were telling me. 

Colonel Clausen. General Smith is the one who could say whether 
he got the 13 parts on that night or not. 

Senator Ferguson. Then, as I understand it, you took an affidavit 
of General Smith to Colonel Bratton and said, “Here I have an affi- 
davit of Colonel Smith” — general at that time — ^“who says you did 
not,” or showed it to him, and told him to read it, and it, in effect, 
said “You did not deliver to me these 13 parts on the night of the 6th,’’ 
is that correct? 

Colonel Clausen. I showed him that, and I also showed { 1151 ^ 1 ^ 
him these others. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. And some of the others, or all of them said 
that he did not deliver the 13 parts? 

Colonel Cl^vusbn. On the night of the 6th. 

Senator Ferguson. On the night of the 6th. 

Colonel CiAUSEN. Well, for example, the one of Dusenbury frankly 
said that he was supposed to have taken them around and did not do it. 

Senator Ferguson. Did Dusenbury tell you why he did not take 
them around ? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir ; he says so in his affidavit; 

He did not think it of sufficient importance, I remember that, be- 
cause he said the next day he found out the importance. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, do I understand then that Colonel Brat- 
ton thought they were so important that he spent all of his time get- 
ting these to the Secretary of State ? 
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CJolonel Clausen. I mean, Senator, Colonel Bratton and Henry 
Clausen agree, I am quite sure, that the most important information 
that came into the War Department was information that the Jap 
consuls and their diplomatic representatives were burning their codes. 
That spells war in any man’s language, and we do not need that long, 
self- serving hocus-pocus 14-part message to know it. 

Senator Ferguson, All right. Then you are one of the officers in 
the War Department that came to the conclusion that when you learned 
that Washington knew that the Japanese were burning their codes, 
that meant war in any man’s language ? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. And war, in effect, would be on any moment. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir ; was imminent. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Now, did you try to find out why an alert was not sent out on those 
codes! 

Colonel Clausen. An elert was sent out on those codes. Colonel 
Bratton sent the message to General Fielder that General Fielder 
said he did not get. The G-2 War DejDartment sent it on 5 November, 
if you read my affidavit, sir. You will agree. Senator, that it went 
from the War .Department to Hawaii, and that Colonel Fielder, Gen- 
eral Fielder now, said if he had gotten it, he would have given it to 
Colonel Bictoell, and Colonel Bicknell who is now in Washington 
said he saw it on General Fielder’s desk, so it is very clear it went to 
Hawaii. 

Senator Ferguson. You mean just the Rochfort message, do you 
not? 

[ 1150 ] Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. That is the message that 
Colonel Bratton and these other men had in mind as going out on 
6 December. 

Senator Ferguson. Read into the record what message you are 
talking about, and see whether it is not the Rochefort message. 

The VICE Chairman. Just a moment, Senator. 

Colonel, in order that we may be clear, once or twice you used 
November 5 as the date. 

Do you mean November or December? 

Colonel Ci^AUSEN. I am sorry sir, I mean December. 

The Vice Chairman. I think you wiU find several times you said 
November 5. 

Senator Ferguson. Look on page 72. 

Colonel Clausen. That is right here ; yes, sir. 

Senator Febousor (reading). Contact Commander Rochefort immediately 
through Com 14 Naval District regarding broadcast from Tokyo reference 
weather. Miles. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes. He pronounces his name “Rochefort.” 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

That was the message that Colonel Bratton sent and that Fielder 
said he never got, but Bicknell said he saw it on Fielder’s desk! 

Colonel Clausen. That is right. 

[ 1150 ] Senator Ferguson. I think that is the way you stated 
it. 

Colonel Clausen. Except, Senator, when you send a message of 
this kind, as I understand it, when it comes out on the end of the 
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recipient, it does not have the same wording. Do you see what 1 
mean ? That is for security purposes. 

Senator Ferguson. I understand it is coded, or it is paraphrased 
even after the translation is made. 

Colonel Clausen. That is right. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, that message was not sent “urgent” or 
“priority” was it? 

Colonel Clausen. It certainly was. I have the slip here. 

Senator Ferguson. Let me see where on the message it is marked 
“priority.” 

Colonel Clausen. Page 73, “Important. Place priority tag on 
here.” 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, but was a priority tag ever put on it ? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, I did not find the message. 

Senator Ferguson. No ; but here we have a copy of it, a photostatic 
copy. 

Colonel Clausen. Do you mind if I ask Colonel Brat- 
ton [1160] here? 

Senator Ferguson. Not at all. 

(Colonel Clausen and Colonel Bratton conferred.) 

Colonel Clausen. I am informed that these went out automatically 
on high priority. 

Senator Ferguson. I did not understand from the Navy that that 
was true. They did not have priority unless they were marked 
“priority” is that right, Commander ? 

Commander Baecher. I do not know, Senator, what the Army 
system is. 

Senator Ferguson. But your system is they have to be marked? 

Commander Baecher. "Yes ; it is indicated on the message. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you turn to page 75? That is a little 
different message. 

Colonel Clausen. That is a paraphrase. 

Senator Ferguson [reading:] 

Ciommander Rochefort who can be located through the Fourteenth Naval Dis- 
trict has some information on Japanese broadcasts in which weather reports 
are mentioned that you must obtain. Contact him at once. 

Now, did you ever contact Commander Rochefort? 

CJolonel Clausen. I certainly did. 

Senator Ferguson. To ascertain whether or not he had any such 
information ? 

^16Jfi] Colonel Clausen. He certainly did. 

Senator Ferguson. What was the information ? 

Colonel Clausen. Do you want me to read his affidavit? 

Senafor Ferguson. Yes. 

Did you know there was 

The Vice Chairman (interposing). Go ahead and read the affi- 
davit. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know what page it is on ? 

Colonel Clausen. I am going to find it. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. One affidavit he did not sign and one he did. 

Colonel Clausen. Pages 52 and 53 : 
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Affidavit of Captain Joseph J. Rochefort, United States Navy 

Captain Joseph J. Rochefort, United States Navy, on duty at Office of Chief 
of Naval Operations, Navy Department, Washington, D. C., being first duly 
sworn, and informed of the investigation by Major Henry C. Clausen. JAGD, 
for the Secretary of War, supplementary to proceedings of the Army Pearl 
Harbor Board, and the authority of the Secretary of the Navy with respect to 
Navy personnel and records, does depose and state : 

During the period from the fall of 1941 to 7 December 1941, I was the Combat 
Intelligence Officer in charge of [ 11550 '\ the Combat Intelligence Unit 
at Pearl Harbor, which was a field unit to the home office at Washington. I 
was attached to the headquarters of the Commandant of the 14th Naval District. 
My outies involved primarily the acquisition of intelligence as directed by the 
head office in Washington. 

At Pearl Harbor there was also a fieet intelligence officer, and a district 
intelligence officer. 

My opposite number in the Army in the Pearl Harbor area was, prior to 
December, 1941, Col. Kendall J. Fielder, G-2, Hawaiian Department. Prior to 
and during December, 1941, we had established and maintained liaison for 
the puri)ose of exchanging information pertaining to our functions on matters 
of mutual concern to the Army and Navy in the Hawaiian area. 

For this purpose I had discussions with him and his staff at his headquarters 
and in Pearl Harbor. During the fall and including the iieriod up to 7 Decem- 
ber, 1941, we maintained most cordial and close relations, meeting informally. 

My normal duties during the period from the fall of 1941 to December 7, 1941 
did not include the gathering of information or intelligence from Japanese 
political or [11551] diplomatic sources. 

On occasions, however, I would receive special assignments relating to this 
type of material. 

I have read the various documents shown me by Major Clausen marked “Top 
Secret Exhibit B.” I did not know the substance of any of these before 7 
December 1941, except those numbered SIS 25392, SIS 25432, SIS 25545, SIS 
25640, and SIS 25787, on the reverse side of which I have written my initials 
and today’s date. 

[ 11662 '] I believe, Senator, those refer to the wincis code set-up 
and the destruction by the Japs of their codes. 

Senator Ferguson. That is right on the set-up. 

Colonel CiiAusEN. You mean the authentic implement message ? 
Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Colonel Clausen. No. He says here what he found. 

In my talks with Colonel Fielder I gave him such Information as I received 
concerning the substance of these documents and similar matters. It was my 
practice to give Colonel Fielder all the information of importance in which the 
Army and Navy were jointly interested and which came to my knowledge in 
the course of my duties. This was done so that Colonel Fielder and I would 
keep abreast of intelligence developments in our common interests. 

Bellowing are examples of such intelligence. My assignment with respect to 
those numbered SIS 25392 and SIS 25432, after being informed of the sub- 
stance thereof, was to monitor for an implementing message and, I in turn so 
informed Colonel Fielder, to the best of my knowledge and recollection, during 
the latter part of November 1941. I did not receive in Hawaii any implementing 
message of the kind for which I had been instructed to monitor. Concerning 
those numbered SIS 25545, SIS 25640, and SIS 25787, [ 11553 ] I was 

Informed of the substance thereof and gave this information to Colonel Fielder 
and Robert L. Shivers, FBI agent in charge, Honolulu, about the 4th or 5th 
of December, 1941. This was done during the course of conversations relating 
to the destruction of secret papers by the Japanese Consul in Honolulu, which 
information I gave to my head office in Washington. 

Signed, “Joseph J. Rochefort, Captain, U. S. Navy.” 

Senator Ferguson. Now he does not say in that affidavit that he 
ever had the implementing winds message, is that right? 

Colonel Clausen. That is right, sir. 
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Senator Ferguson. Therefore he would know nothing about the im- 
plementing message to destroy the codes. 

Colonel Clausen. Senator, these others here mentioned in this affi- 
davit were the ones about the destruction of codes, which was the 
action contemplated. Senator, when the winds code was implemented, 
and which winds code. Senator, by the way, set-up was arranged for 
severance of the telegraph or raaio. In other words, the set-up of 
the winds code, the way I read it, was in the event that you could not 
send in the normal channels, then they would have this last-ditch way 
of informing the consuls. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did not the messages that were . 

sent out there by the Navv, as set up in Exhibit 37, did not they indicate 
that not all codes were Ibeing destroyed, that only part of the codes 
and part of the machines were being destroyed ? Mat is on pages 40 
and 41. 

Colonel Clausen. Senator, I do not know what you mean by exhibit. 
37, or whatever it was that you said. 

Senator Ferguson. Pages 40 and 41 of Exhibit 37. Do you notice 
the difference in those messages? One refers to Washington as far 
as the machines are concernedj and the other one does not, and we 
are intercepting messages showing that they have not destroyed their 
codes after the receipt of these. 

Colonel Clausen. Some of the consuls. Senator, sent in the word 
“Haruna,” you know. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, indicating that they had. Where did that 
come in from? 

Colonel Clausen. That one came from another intercept. 

Senator Ferguson. From what country? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, they went from all over the United States. 

Senator Ferguson. Was it destroyed in Washington ? 

Colonel Clausen. I do not know. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. You made a very broad statement. 

Colonel Clausen. What was it. Senator? 

\^1165S\ Senator Ferguson. That the destruction of these code 
messages to you meant war. 

Colonel Clausen. Senator, you have shown me in Exhibit 37 two 
documents that I never saw in that form before. If they are the ones. 
Senator^ referred to in Captain Rochefort’s affidavit, then I am in har- 
mony with you, but I do not know that they are. 

Senator Ferguson. Now we better find out on that. I think that is 
where we will have to stop for a moment to find out whether those are 
the same documents that Rochefort was talking about. The best of 
my knowledge is, from what we have here, this Exhibit 37, would indi- 
cate that that is true. 

Now I want to be corrected. Now let us get Exhibit 1. Do you 
have Exhibit 1 ? Let us check the SIS number from Exhibit 1. 

Colonel Clausen. I would rather see the top secret Exhibit B of the 
Army Pearl Harbor Board, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. I doubt whether that is in the room. 

Lionel Clausen. That is the one that Captain Rochefort had refer- 
ence to. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Can we get that to compare with Exhibit 1? 

I am sorry to delay it but this is a very important point, as far as I 
see it. I think you will [llSdSI agree on that. 
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Colonel Clausen. Very important, Senator. Did not one of those 
refer, Senator, to the destruction by Washington of the purple 
machine? 

Senator Ferguson. Not that I know of. I do not think the words 
“purple machine” were mentioned in any that I have seen. 

Colonel Clausen. You see “purple machine” means an awful lot. 

Senator Ferguson. I appreciate that. If these messages had said 
“destroy the purple machine,” that is a different question. 

Colonel Clausen. We can find out if you will let me have top secret 
exhibit B before the Army Pearl Harbor Board. 

Senator Ferguson. But you see the purple was coming in as late as 
Sunday morning. 

Colonel Clausen. Senator, as I understood it, the purple machine 
was ordered destroyed. 

I am reading here. Senator, from the affidavit of Capt. Thomas A. 
Huckins, which I took at Pearl Harbor. 

He is in the Navy and I wanted to see from the Navy there just what 
dispatches they had gotten from Washington, so they at that time 
had preserved them on a microfilm. We \_ 11657 \ sat down 
and they ran these things off while I watched to see what dispatches 
had come in. 

Senator Ferguson. Just one moment, if you please, until we get 
these numbers straightened out here. 

Colonel Clausen. Here is one. Senator, which says : 

Please discontinue the use of your code machine and dispose of it immediately. 

Senator Ferguson. What one is that? 

Colonel Clausen. That is on page 209 of this volume of yours. Ex- 
hibit 1. Then it goes on to tell them how to break up the machine. 

Senator Ferguson. That is from Tokyo to Washington, the first 
of December ? Is that the one you were reading ? 

Colonel Clausen. I was reading the one from Tokyo to London. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. That has been put in evidence. It says: 

Please discontinue the use of your code machine and dispose of it immediately. 

That would indicate there was going to be war with Britain then on 
the first? You had that knowledge, but that was never sent to 
Kimmel and Short, was it? 

Colonel Clausen. It certainly was. There was a dispatch that 
went to General Short’s G-2 stating that the war would [ 11 ^ 8 ^ 
break out with Britain, with America and not with Russia. It was 
sent on 3 December 1941. It came from the British Intelligence at 
Manila, based upon this magic traffic. 

Senator Ferguson. That is something new now. 

Colonel Clausen. I know it is in my exhibits here. 

Senator Ferguson. I say it is new from this message. This par- 
ticular message, being Circular 2443, was not sent to Kimmel and 
Short. Will you show him that? That is the one you just called my 
attention to on page 209. 

Colonel Clausen. Senator, Captain Huckins’ affidavit 

Senator Ferguson (interposing). Will help us, will it? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, because he has got in his affidavit the inter- 
cepts. He looked my intercepts over. I cannot recall, as I am looking 
at it now, but there is some tie-in between the two. 
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Senator Ferguson. Just «ve me an answer to this one question and 
then we will go to the affidavit. Just look at that circular 2443 on 
pam 209, Tokyo to London, and tell me, if you can, if you had any 
miormation or affidavit that that particular message was sent to Kim- 
mel and/or Short? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sure. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Then you are going to find that later 
for us? 

Colonel Clausen. I have got it right here. 

^ 1669 '\ Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Colonel Clausen. Shall I read a portion of it? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; I should like to have it. 

Colonel Clausen. Senator, this affidavit that I now have before me 
is a joint affidavit of Capt. Thomas A. Huckins of the Navy, and Cwt. 
Wilfred J. Holmes of the Navy, taken by me at Pearl Harbor. Ine 
reason it is in this form with some statements interspersed in here 
by a Commander Holtwick was that I had not, when I arrived at Pearl 
Harbor, been authorized to speak with Commander Holtwick. These 
things were cleared with the Navy. 

Now this is what he goes on to say : 


That he. Commander Hncklns, on 7 December 1941, and for several months 
immediately prior thereto, was in charge of the IBM machine room ; was assistant 
to the principal cryptanalyst, and was the administrative assistant to Captain 
Joseph J. Rochefort ; that the records now available at Pearl Harbor concerning 
the intercepts $1S 25545. SIS 25640, and SIS 25787 

Senator Ferguson. Just a moment. Stop right there. With SIS 
26787. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That is the one that we had? That is Circular 
2443? 

[116601 Colonel Clausen. That is what I said. 

Senator Ferguson. All right, just so the record will show it is the 
same number. 

Colonel Clausen. This is tied in further. 


mentioned in said aflldavlt of Captain Rochefort, consist of dispatch 4 Decem- 
ber 1941 from OPNAV to CINCPAC concerning report of Japanese clrcnlar order- 
ing destruction by Washington of pnrple machine and papers excepting one copy 
of certain system, and by London, Hongkong, Singapore, and Manila of purple 
machines, w’hlch dispatch has been microfilmed and is contained in Incoming 
Code Book No. L 

Then I go on with the pertinent messages that come but of Pearl 
Harbor. Do you want me to read that? 

Senator Ferguson. No, I do not think it is material to what we are 
looking for. 

Now, as I understand it, there was a message there in Hawaii show- 
ing that the purple machines were to be destroyed ? 

Colonel Clausen. Just what this states. Senator. There is some 
more here about the Japanese consuls. 

Senator Ferguson. All right, give us the rest of it. 

The Vice Chairman. Go ahead and read it. 

Colonel Clausen (reading). 

“That the pertinent outgoing messages now available at Pearl Harbor are con- 
tained in Outgoing [iI5di] Code Book No. 1 and consist of dispatch 26 
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November 1941 from CX)M14 to OPNAV of commanication IntelligeDce analysis, 
dispatch 28 November 1941, from COM14 to OPNAV of British CioDSul informa- 
tion that the Japanese will attack Krakaw Isthmus on 1 December 1941, and, 
dispatch 6 December 1941 from COM14 to OPNAV of opinion that Japanese Con- 
soiate at Honolulu destroyed all codes except one system ; that the Communica- 
tion Intelligence daily summaries covering the period 1 November 1941 to and 
including 6 December 1941 are included in exhibit “A” herewith attuclied an made 
a part hereof, and consist of a resume or evaluation showing the results of 
traffic analysis based on intercepts of Japanese naval radio communications only, 
and were prepared for Captain Rochefort with copies tiiereof disseminated on 
the dates of preparation, as indicated on the copies in Exhibit “A,” only to Cap- 
tain Edwin Tom Layton, U. S. N., Fleet Intelligence Officer ; that on 7 December 
1941, and for several months prior thereto, tlie said unit supervised by Captain 
Rochefort did not have any facilities for decrypting the Japanese diplomatic radio 
messages which required the use of a machine and the USN decrypting facilities 
at Pearl Harbor did not include a purple machine and the only machine available 
was one designed by Commander Holtwick and cqverefl a Japanese code 
[ 11562 '\ which was abandoned in 1938 and not used since that time. 


This is then signed by Captain Thomas A Huckins, Captain 
J. Holmes, and 1 had Commander Holtwick read and a 
{115631 Senator Ferguson. That indicates at the 
was no purple machine or method of transmitting purp 


Wilfred 
pprove it. 
ast that there 
e messages in 


Colonel Clausen. That is what they told me^ yes, sir. 

I was very interested, because I had been mven various versions of 
that before 1 left Washington, and I wanted to run it down. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you Imow what code this 2443 was in, the one 
on page 209 of Exhibit 1 ? 

Colonel Clausen. It should show on top secret Exhibit B. 

Senator Ferguson. I sent- out for that Exhibit B. These exhibits 
which you have here, these eight volumes do not contain these messages 
that you have been reading? 

Colonel Clausen. They certainly do, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Could you find them in there? 

Colonel Clausen. That is what I asked for. 

I also. Senator, got from the British, from their secret place, corre- 
sponding intercepts when I was in England. 

Senator Ferguson. Did wu ever get any information from the 
British when you were in England tnat there was a winds execute 
message? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir. I had that specific { 1156^1 ques- 
tion put to the British people, and they investigated for me and gave 
me the report that there was no evidence of an execute message, but 
they did have two suspicious messages of that type that they would 
run down, and when I got back to Washington, I had them run these 
down through our super-duper agency that connected with the British 
and they got some information from out in the Far East, but th^ were 
not the ones that you and I would consider an authentic winds code 
intercept. 

I expect that I have actual copies in my exhibits of these messages. 

Senator Ferguson. Was there a Morse code execute in the British 
file? 

Colonel Clausen. You mean with the one code word ? 

Senator Ferguson. No, with the three code words, but in a Morse 
code, or in international code, and not a voice. 
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I am talking about different kinds of messages. Did you find in 
the British ffle any suspicious message that was in Morse code, or 
international code, rather than voice? 

Colonel Clausen. Senator, I would want to review that. They are 
in one of my exhibits. To me the most suspicious circumstance of a 
winds code intercept coming in about the time that Captain Safford 
said was a document that I saw in Hawaii, which was dated 3 Decem- 
ber, and which \11565\ gave a highly reliable source. 

If you knew a winds code set-up, this would flag your mind. It said 
“War with Britain ; war with America,” and “Peace with Russia.” 

Now, when I saw that I thought, “There is the winds code.” 

Senator Ferguson. Where is that message? 

Colonel Clausen. It is in my exhibits. 

Senator Ferguson. I wish you would find that. 

The Vice Chairman. Just a moment. Let me see if I understood it. 
You say that message was in Hawaii ? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, that was disseminated to the FBI, to the 
Navy and to Colonel Bic^ell in the Army. 

The Vice Chairman. In Hawaii ? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir, that is where I got it. It did not go 
to Washington. 

Mr. Richardson. Go ahead and find it. 

Senator Ferguson. Find that one. I want to see that one. 

Colonel Clausen. It is in Exhibit 1, and it is also in my affidavit, on 
the back of the affidavit of Mr. Russell. 

I will tell you how I got the lead. 

Mr. Richardson. Let us get the message first. 

\1166&\ Colonel Clausen. You want to know who Mr. Russell 
is? 

Mr. Richardson. No, I want the dispatch first. 

Senator Ferguson. As soon as we find the message, I will try to 
find out all about him. 

Colonel Clausen. Here it is. It is page 87, Senator, in my report. 

The Vice Chairman. Let me see. Colonel. I want to be clear about 
it. This is the message that you secured in Hawaii ? 

Colonel Clausen, ^es, sir. It is one of many messages sent by the 
Britislu sir, to Hawaii. 

The Vice Chairman. Read it slowly so we can understand it. 

Colonel Clausen. The whole thing? 

The Vice Chairman. Yes. 

Colonel Clausen. It says at the top : 

Urgent Cable received from Manila night of December 3, 1941. 

We have received considerable Intelligence 

The Vice Chairman. A little slower please. 

Colonel Clausen (reading) : 

We have received considerable intelligence confirming following developments 
in Indochina. 

A-1. Accelerated Japanese preparation of air fields and rail- 

ways. 

2. Arrival since November 10 of additional 100,000 repeat 100,000 troops and 
considerable quantities fighters medium bombers tanlm and guns (75 millimeter). 

B. Estimate of specific quantities have already been telegraphed Washington 
November 21 by American military intelligence here. 
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0. Our considered opinion concludes that Japan envisages early hostilities 
with Britain and United States. Japan does not repeat not intend to attack 
Russia at present but will act in South. 

Senator Ferguson. That is the part that you thought was the winds 
code execute? 

Colonel Clausen. No. I thought whoever wrote this up had before 
him the winds code execute. 

I haven’t finished the message. 

The Vice Chairman. Go ahead and finish it. 

Colonel Clausen (reading) : 

You may inform Chiefs of American Military and Naval Intelligence Honolulu. 

At the bottom, sir, it says : 

Carbon copy : Colonel Bicknell, Mr. Shivers, Captain Mayfield. 

[uses'] Colonel Bicknell being General Short’s Gh-2 ii 
Mr. Shivers being the local FBI agent in charge. Captain 
being the District Intelligence Officer of the Navy. 

I have a statement from the man who got it. That was received 
by Theodore F. Davies, on the stren^h of which they cancelled some 
snipments from the Philippines. The British always tied in their 
m^c to the commercial interests of their country. 

Stator Ferguson. Colonel, when you say the British always tied it 
in, you mean that Britain used the messages to take care of and protect 
her commercial shipments ? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. There, you see, this message that I 
have just read for the Vice Chairman, was one of many sent by a man 
named Wilkinson, who was in Manila. 

Wilkinson was in the commercial business. And if you read thej 
affidavit of General MacArthur and the affidavits of others, you will 
get somewhat the background of Colonel Wilkinson. 

In any event, if you turn to my Exhibit 1, and page 60, you will find 
that what I did was to run down the source of this subparagraph C, 
where they say : 

Our considered opinion concludes that Japan envisages early hostilities with 
Britain and United States. 

[11669] Senator Ferguson. I don’t quite follow you. Colonel, 
that “our considered opinion concludes,” could mean that the man or 
person who sent that had seen the winds execute message, because it 
would be a simple matter to say that he got it from the wind execute 
message. 

Who is signing this memorandum ? 

Colonel Clausen. That is what I am going to show you. 

The source of that information was magic. 

The Vice Chairman. Go ahead and show us that. 

Colonel Clausen. At page 50, in my Exhibit 1, is again set forth this 
same document I have just read. 

Now, when I was in London, I talked with the British party in 
charge of all this magic stuff, and he couldn’t find, he said, any connec- 
tion between what I have just stated and an implement message to the 
winds code, but after I got back here, I gave more thought to it, and 
I went to see Colonel Wilkinson who then was working in New York. 

I showed him this portion and I said I would like to know 

Senator Ferguson. This portion is “C” ? 


Hawaii, 

Mayfield 
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Ck>lonel Ci<axjsen. “C”. 

I said : 

I would like to know If you know the sonrce of that. 

\ 11670 '\ He said he didn’t know. And since it was British, I 
said, “Will you find out for me ?” 

And as a result of that request, this came from the British to the 
Americans in Washington. 

Page 51-E. 

The Vice Chairman. Bead it. 

Colonel CiiAtrsEN (reading) : 

From London 81 Angust, 1945. 

ULTRA. 

You don’t want me to read all of it? 

Senator Ferguson. No. I want to get to the part that relates to this 
message. 

Colonel Clausen (reading) : 

A. Colonel Wilkinson, who was stationed at Manila and is now with 48,000 
and temi)orarily in U. K. was recently approached by Lieutenant Colonel H. C. 
Cniausen, of Judge Advocate General’s Department, U. S. Army, in connection with 
investigation of General Short and Admiral Kimmel for Pearl Harbor disaster. 
He carried credentials from the Secretary of War. 

B. He brought copies of two telegrams from Manila to Honolulu, of November 
26, and December 3 which were as follows : 

I have already read you the one of December 3d. Do [ 11671 '] 
you want me to read you the one of November 26th? 

Senator Ferguson. Does it have to do with this message ? 

Colonel Clausen. It speaks about the break. It talks about attack- 
ing the Krakow Isthmus. I had better read it. 

1. 'November 26, 1941. Most immediate. Secret source (usually reliable) 
reports: 

*‘(a) Japanese wiU attack Krakow Isthmus from sea on December 1st without 
any ultimatum or declaration of break with a view getting between Bangkok 
and Singapore. 

“(6) Attacking forces will proceed direct from Hainan and Formosa. Main 
landing point to be in Songkhla area valuation for above is No. 3 repeat 3 (i. e.), 
only about 55 to 60 percent probable accuracy. American Military and Naval 
Intelligence Manila informed.” 

Now, skipping down to paragraph ^‘C” : 

Colonel C. anxious to know basic source of para C of telegram of December 
2nd. 

The one I read. 

The Vice Chairman. December 3 ? 

Colonel Clausen. They had December 2. They quote it. There 
is no question as to what it is. 

And In particular whether this was in “special” [ 11512 ^ category. 

They mean whether it was magic. 

In point of fact of fact, para C was based on a B. J. Wilkinson was unaware 
of source and passed information to Honolulu as he appreciated that I possessed 
no direct communications. 

B. J. is magic. 

If you want to prove that, you can call General Carter Clarke. 

D. As far as can be judged, the earlier information was based on agents 
reports but (hausen only pressing for origin of para C. 
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E. Yon should consnlt with G-2, as security ultra at stake if this evidence 
made public. 

Senator Ferguson. Is that the information you have on that para- 
graph C? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, there is only one thing that I want to 
inquire about. That is when I get back lo this Exhibit B that you car- 
ried with you, I want you to compare it to those numbers so we can find 
out about this purple machine. 

Do you have it now ? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes. 

[22575] Senator Ferguson. If you will show me how the 
message is different from the ones on pages 40 and 41, of Exhibit 37 ^ 

Colonel Clausen. Here is 2578757. 

Senator Ferguson. How does it read ? 

Colonel Clausen (reading) : 

Please discontinue the use of your code machine and dispose of it immediately. 

Senator Ferguson. Wait just a moment. This is Circular 2443, 
Exhibit 1, page 209 ? 

Colonel Clausen. That is right, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Will you read it ? 

Colonel Clausen (reading) : 

Please discontinue the use of your code machine and di^iose of it immediately. 

In regard to the disposition of the machine please be very careful to carry 
out the instructions you have received regarding this. Pay particular atten- 
tion to taking apart and breaking up the important parts of the machine. 

As soon as you have received this telegram wire the one word SETUJU in 
plain language and as soon as yon have carried out the instructions, wire the 
one word HASSO in plain language. 

[//574] Also at this time you will, of course, burn the machine codes and the 
YD GO No. 26 of my telegram (the rules for the use of the machine between the 
head ofSce and the Ambassador Resident in England). 

That is what this says. 

Senator Ferguson. And that is what this says too. They are identi- 
cal. That was identified as being in Hawaii ? 

Colonel Clausen. From my affidavit there of Captain Huckins. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, go to page 40 of Exhibit 37. 

Mr. Kaufman. I think the Senator would be interested in the testi- 
mony of Captain Layton on the point of this purple machine. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Kaufman. He testified at page 228 as follows : Captain Layton 
was the fleet intelligence officer of Admiral Kimmel. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Kaufman. He testified. 

On December 3, OPNAV addressed CINCAF and COM16, information CINCPAC 
and COM14, that Tokyo had ordered London, Hongkong, Singapore, and Manila to 
destroy their purple machines. The Batavia machine had already been seht to 
Tokyo. On December 2 Washington had been directed [11575] to destroy 
their purple machine and all but one copy of other systems. It stated that the 
British Admiralty that date had reported that the Japanese Embassy in London 
had complied with its orders to destroy it. 

Mr. SoNNETT. What was the purple machine. Captain? 

Captain Layton. It was an electric coding machine. 

Mr. SoNNETT. Did you have any discussion with Admiral Kimmel concerning the 
destruction of the purple machine by the Japanese? 
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Captain Layton. All I recall of it is that Admiral Kimmel sent for me when he 
received this dispatch I have Just mentioned, or one similar to it, and asked what 
was the purple machine. I told him that I didn’t know, that I would find out. I 
then approached Lieutenant Coleman, the Fleet Security Officer, who had come 
from Washington, and asked him, and he told me it was the Japanese diplomatic 
electrical coding machine. 

Mr. Son NETT. Did you communicate that to Admiral Kimmel? 

Captain Layton. Which information I communicated to Admiral Kimmel. 

Senator Ferguson. Had you known of that testimony, Colonel, of 
Captain L^ton, in the Hewitt Report? 

Colonel Ol.\usen. No, sir. He testified before Admiral [11676^ 
^witt after I had seen him. I saw Captain L#ayton at Guam. I took 
an affidavit from Captain Layton and I notice here on one of my inter- 
cepts he wrote this, apparently regarding this same message : 

Message not seen but British reported that Japs had destroyed their purple 
machine in London. 23 April 1945. B. T. Layton. 


He signed that. Captain Layton made that statement on that. 

I haven’t examined the affidavit of Captain Layton that he gave to me 
on the subject. 

Senator Ferguson. The only thing I am not clear on is as to the two 
messages, 40 and 41, in Exhibit 37. You were going to clear that up for 
me. How your message differed from those. 

Colonel Clausen. I didn’t say they were different. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, is tnere any difference? 

Colonel Clausen. I will see now. 

Senator Ferguson. I took it from what you said that there was a 
difference. 

Colonel Clausen. No. I don’t want to say that at all. I just said 
that my top secret Exhibit “B” was the document that I showed the wit- 
nesses and that I had not seen beforehand [11677'\ these 
paTOrs. 

^nator Ferguson. Then you do not purport to say that there is 
any difference? 

Colonel Clausen. No, I don’t say there is any difference. I just 
say that the ones I showed these people were my top secret Exhibit “B.” 

Senator Ferguson. That is all I have at the present time. 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Lucas. 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman, it is getting rather late and I do 
not care to ask any questions, but it does seem to me that in view of 
this examination and the tremendous amount of information that 
Colonel Clausen has, that this committee ought to have Colonel Clau- 
sen review overnight all of the traffic which these affidavits claim 
was received in Hawaii between November 25 and December 7. 

Certainly there has been information brought before this committee 
that I didn’t know anything about up to this time. Probably that is 
my fault because I haven’t been able to read, sir, all of your affidavits. 
I doubt if any member of the committee has read all of the information 
that has been obtained through the various investigations that have 
been made. But you have demonstrated a very thorough [11678\ 
knowledge of what happened as a result of your complete investi- 

f ition, and as one member of the committee, if you could do that, sir, 
would like to have you go over these affidavits overnight and give 
this committee definitely and completely the traffic that was received 
from November 25 up to December 7 by Admiral Kimmel or any 
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of Admiral Kimmel’s staff or other subordinates and the same with 
(General Short and his staff or any subordinates. 

In other words, we have had the testimony of very few witnesses in 
this hearing who were in Hawaii outside of General Short. I think 
he is the only witness that has testified here from Hawaii on the 
Army’s responsibility at Pearl Harbor. Your testimony raises some 
questions in my mind as to whether or not we ought not to go into that 
pretty thoroimhly. 

The Vice Chaieman. Will you do that, Colonel, as requested by 
Senator Lucas? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to join in that and 
I would like to have him tie that in to Exhibit 1 and Exhibit 37 if pos- 
sible. Or Exhibit 2. If you can do that then we would know in 
previous testimony what you were referring to. 

Colonel Clausen. I don’t follow you l^cause I don’t [116791 
know your exhibits, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. That is what I wanted to ^ve you. 
We can have a man with you to help on those exhibits. E^ibit 1, 
Exhibit 2, and Exhibit 37 have been referred to from day to day here. 
Now, if you will try to tie those in when you tell us what messages 
were received from the 25th of November to and including the 7th 
of December as to where they appear in our exhibits, if they do appear, 
then that would make our record clear here, so that we could under- 
stand this record. 

Colonel Clausen. I will try to do that, Senator, but it is a large 
order. The thing that I thought you ought to have from me was per- 
haps my opinion as to what of these documents in my exhibits might 
tie in. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, if you can tie them in with that we could 
have one of our men tie them in into some of the others. 

Colonel Clausen. Some are important; some are unimportant. 
But there is a lot of ^i^ in. 

For example, the British in their file of intercepts. Senator, have 
some of the same messages I think that you have, and we also have 
others. 

Senator Ferguson. That isn’t quite the question. The question is 
to find out what traffic went into Hawaii and [116801 there 

and in the hands of any subordinate or General Short or Admiral 
Eammel. 

Colonel Clausen. You won’t think I am trying to put the blame on 
Hawaii if I do that? 

Senator Ferguson. All we want are the facts. 

Colonel Clausen. All right, sir. 

The Vice ChairiiIan. You can do that, as requested by Senator 
Lucas? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And as far as ypu are able you can try to 
comply with Senator Ferguson’s request. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. The committee will stand in recess until 10 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Thereupon, as 4: 50 p, m.j January 12, 1946, the committee recessed 
until 10 a. m. of the following day, Wednesday, January 13, 1946.) 
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WEDNESDAY, 7EBEUAEY 13, 1040 

Congress of the United States, 

Joint Committee on the Investigation 

OF THE Pearl Harbor Attack, 

Washington, D. G. 

The joint conuuittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in 
the Caucus Boom (room 318), Senate Office Building, Senator Alben 
W. Barkley (chairman) , presiding. 

Present: Senators Barkley (chairman), George, Lucas, Brewster 
and Ferguson and Kepresentatives Cooper (vice chairman), Clark, 
Murphy, Gearhart and Keefe. 

Also present: Seth W. Richardson, general counsel; Samuel H. 
Kaufman, associate general counsel; John E. Hasten, Edward P. 
Morgan and Logan JT Lane, of counsel, for the joint committee. 

[1168Si] The Vice Chairman. The Committee will please be 
in order. 

Does counsel have something at this time! 

Mr. Richardson. Mr. Chairman, heretofore a r^uest was made by 
Senator Fer^son with respect to documents relating to the exchange 
of views with the British Grovemment which was referred to in Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s message to Chiang Kai-shek which is Exhibit 16, We 
have been able to secure a copy of the telegram sent by the Secretary of 
State to the American Embassy in London under date of November 7, 
1941, which is the document we think that the Senator was interested 
in, and we would like to have it appear in the record as Exhibit 16-B, 
the Roosevelt message having been given the notation of 16. 

The Vice Chairman. 16-B. It will be so received. 

(The document referred to was marked Exhibit No. 16-B.) 

Mr. Richardson. Now, Mr. Chairman, I received a communication 
from the Commercial Pacific Cable Co. of 67 Broad Street, New York 
City. It appears that earlier in the hearing by reason of certain, I 
tJiink, inaccurate testimony the press carried a notation that the trans- 
mission of the dispatch to Honolulu known as the Marshall message in 
relation to the 1 o’clock message which was part of the 14-part message 
that we have been referring to 

\1158S\ The Vice Chairman. That is the Marshall message of 
December 7, 1941 ? 

Mr. Richardson. That is^ right. That, when it went to Honolulu, 
it went over a, quoting the press notation, “a slow commercial cable.’ 
TTiis cable company is the only cable company operating between 
San Francisco and Honolulu. It is my understanding that the un- 
contradicted evidence in the case shows the transmission of the mes- 
sage from San Francisco to Honolulu was over RCA and not over any 
cable system, and I want to make the statement for the record in 
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answer to the suggestion of this company that the record ought to be 
corrected because this company had nothing to do with the trans- 
mission of this message and, therefore, are not responsible for the 
way in which it was transmitted or anything with reference to it. 

Tlxis statement of mine is made to correct the impression which the 
press gave that the message went out of San Francisco to Honolulu 
over a cable company which is not correct. 

Now, the third thing which I have to call to your attention is this : 
There appears in the record of the Army Board Investigation some 
testimony by Major Greneral Henry T. Burgin, which is found at 
pages 174 to 177, inclusive, of the board record, criticising in some 
detail what was [1168^'\ conceived to be the difficulties which 
the military forces had with the business residents of Hawaii in con- 
nection, for instance, with the suggestion of Burgin that the owners 
of land objected to artillery positions and that going into an alert 
by the Army would have angered the prominent institutions of 
Hawaii. 

Because of that testimony I have had presented to me a document 
which has been prepared by the Hawaiian Sugar Planters organiza- 
tion, which is a very reputable organization in Hawaii, for the pur- 
pose of stating the position of that comp(iny and its associated mem- 
bers on the point of the cooperation, assistance, help, effort, which 
they assert they made in aid of the interests of the United States and 
of its military forces botl^rior and during the war. 

The Vice Chairman. Will you permit a question there? Was this 
company the owner of the land which was alleged to have been 
wanted, which the Army is alleged to have wanted to use and some 
difficulty was developed ^ 

Mr. Richardson. It is my understanding that people associated 
with this organization, its members, were also the landowners that 
they may have referred to. 

Now, it consists of a statement made by the association, and then 
it is followed by numerous exhibits which are verified by the secretary 
of the association. I have gone [1168S] through it. I find 
nothing in it that displeased me at all, and I want to have the com- 
mittee indicate whether it would have any objection to receiving this 
document as an exhibit as part of the files of the committee. 

The Vice Chairman. Without objection it will be received. 

Mr. Ci^K. Mr. Cliairman, I don’t know that I want to interpose 
an objection, but that really seems to me to be foreign to what we are 
investi^ting. 

Mr. Kicharmon. I am not prepared to argue the point. It is an 
attempt to lay in paper here what they conceive to be tne many efforts 
of the citizens of Hawaii to aid in the military effort. 

Mr. Clark. It seems to me that if that was developed in the Army 
Board hearing, it would be a matter for the Anny Board to consider. 
I have the feming that we have already fixed this record so no human 
being will ever read it, and I hate to see it go any further with some- 
thing unless it is pertinent. 

Mr. Richardson. Well, conceivably, Mr. Congressman, members of 
this committee might be interested in what this document would show 
as to the cooperation of the citizens of Hawaii in the light of the testi- 
mony that alerts disturbed the civil population and might meet with 
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objection from the civil population. I am not making an argument 
in favor [^ 11686 ^ of it or against it except that it struck me 
that it comes from a responsible organization, it is a very well-prepared 
document, and it seems to me that it might be included as part of the 
exhibits so that if someone in the future should want to have a source 
of inquiry as to those facts it would be within the scope of your record. 

The Vice Chaibman. Permit me to inquire : The testimony to which 
you referred as given by the Army officer appears in the record of 
the Army Pearl Harbor Board Inquiry ? 

Mr. Richabdson. That is correct ; at the pages I indicated. 

The Vice Chairman. And raises some question as to objections made 
by local people in Hawaii as to the use of land the Army thought was 
necessary for artille^ purposes for a part of their defense program ? 

Mr. Richardson. That, Mr. Chairman, is only one portion, which I 
used simply as an instance to show you the character of the things 
which gave rise to this rejoinding compilation. There are other 
things. 

For instance, there is testimony, as you will recall, in this record 
that certain steps were not taken because they might alarm the civil 
population and might cause trouble with the civil population. These 
people are intimately connected with the civil population and state 
what the civD population was doing at the time in aid of our govern- 
mental and military efforts. 

[ 11687 ^ Mr. Clark. Mr. Chairman, I will not object but I want 
the record to show at least a mild protest on this point. 

Mr. Ejeefb. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Keefe. 

Mr. Keefe. I feel a good deal as Congressman Clark does about this. 
This is a very highly controversial matter. I have read three books 
dealing with this very question. If the brief of these sugar plantation 
owners and producers is to be offered in evidence it will open an avenue 
of investigation that we wiU never finish. 

I haven’t any objections to reading it but I believe that we will run 
into serious controversy from the character of the books that I have 
Tead dealing with the subject and so far as I am concerned I am 
going to object to it being offered as part of the record in this case 
because an ex parte document of that character put in here without 
a chance to even examine it to know what it is or to know who the 
people are that prepared it or what their interest is it seems to me is 
clutterii^ up the record. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, does that relate to the request? 

Mr. Keefe. I do object. 

The Vice Chairman. The objection is heard. Anything further, 
counsel ? 

Mr. Richardson. I feel very distinctly the force of the [ 11688 '] 
Congressman’s objections because it is, just as he very pertinently sug- 
gested, a brief on behalf of these interests on the point. My only 
fliougnt was that it would afford some reference indication and I 
could see no harm if it was not opening a door of a great succession 
of briefs that might be here pro and con. 

I suggest the matter of the document might be left until the com- 
mittee nearings draw to a close. Still that would not meet the Con- 
gressman’s suggestion that there may be matters in connection with 
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this brief that he would like to ask some questions about and then 
it would be too late to ask them. 

The Vice Chaiiucan. Wel^ in view of the objection, why, you will 
hold it then, not as an exhibit but hold it available if any member of 
the committ^ desires to examine it. 

Mr. Keefe. Mr. Chairman, I was unavoidably absent yesterday and 
Monday and I do not know — I have just had a chance this morning 
for an nour to read the proceedings of yesterday, but in view of the 
fact that one of the witnesses before this committee. Captain Safford, 
occupied a very prominent part for a long period or time as a witness 
it seems to me tnat I as one member of the committee would like to 
have the record show what appeared in the public press as to the 
award by the Navy Department day before yesterday of the Legion 
of Merit to Captain Safford for his work as a cryptographic expert 
from March 1942 to September 1945 and I would like 

to have the Navy Department submit the citation upon which that 
Legion of Mei-it was awarded to Captain Safford day before yesterday 
as it was reported in the press. 

The Vice-Chairman. For the record ? 

Mr. Keei'e. For the record. 

The Vice Chairman. Is there objection to the request? (No re- 
sponse.) The Chair hears none. It is so ordered. 

Mr. Richardson. We will secure a copy. 

Mr. EZeefe. Will you secure it and have it inserted in the record 
at this point, please ? I can be obtained during the day, I presume. 

Mr. ^HFMAN. Very well, Mr. Keefe.* 

Mr. Keefe. Thank you. 

Mr. Clark. The only other thing I have on my mind, Mr. Chair- 
man, is that we have got about everything in this record now except 
Turner’s Almanac. 

Mr. Keefe. I understand from some of this testimony that might 
be a good thing to have in here. 

ill690'\ TESTIMONT OF HENBT C. CLAUSEN (Eesumed) 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Lucas was examining the witness 
when we adjourned yesterday. 

Colonel, have you been able to prepare the material requested by 
Senator Lucas ? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir: I am prepared to read now into the 
record from my notes the results of my work last night. 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Lucas is recognized. 

Senator Lucas. Colonel Clausen, before you start reading from the 
memorandum you prepared, do you recall whether or not the Army 
Board made any investigations of the citizens of Hawaii with respect 
to the problems presented in this material ? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. We went into that in quite some detail 
in Hawaii. We called on General Welles and Mr. Midkiff and other 
prominent citizens of Hawaii with respect to that question. 

Senator Lucas. All right. 

* Issued by the Navy relating to Capt. Safford’s cltaUon appears infra. 
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The Vicip Chairman. All right, go ahead then, present the mate- 
rial you arranged for. 

Colonel Clausen. I first will integrate the intercept numbers in the 
affidavits I obtained into the exhibits before this committee. 

[11591^ ^ferring nowiio the affidavit of Capt. Joseph J. Roche- 
fort there are references to SIS numbers. Signal Intelligence Service 
numbers of intercepts. 

The one numbered 25392 is your exhibit number 1, page 156. No. 
25545 is your Exhibit 1, page 208 and 209. No. 25640 is your Exhibit 1, 
page 215. No. 25787 is your Exhibit No. 1, page 209. 

With respect to the affidavit of Colonel Bicknell, George W. Bick- 
nell, there are references in there to intercept numbers 25392 and 
25432 which are in the exhibit I have already indicated. 

Then there is a reference to his having seen in Hawaii before 7 
December 1941 a wire from the Navy Department, Washington, D. C., 
in effect as set forth on page 183, Top Secret volume “C,” testimony of 
Capt. L. F. Safford, U. S. Navy. That refers to the Top Secret pro- 
ceedings of the Army Pearl Harbor Board, the Gninert Board. That 
is your exhibit 37, page 40. 

Then he refers in nere to the British SIS documents that he re- 
ceived before Pearl Harbor and those are contained in my Exhibit 6. 
Now, this Exhibit 6 are the British Secret Intelligence Service dis- 
patches sent from Manila to Hawaii and what I did was to go in 
Hawaii to the three sources or three recipients. They were not always 
the same. In some [11692'\ cases you will see marked on these 
in my exhibit that the copies went to, perh^s, maybe in some cases 
just to Captain Mayfield. Now, Captain Mayfield was the District 
Intelligence Officer. In some instances they went to the three of them. 

The Vice Chairman. District Intelligence Officer for Army or 
Navy? 

Colonel Clausen. Navy, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. They have captains in the Army and Navy 
both, you know, so be sure and distinguish those as you go along. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. He is now Admiral Mayfield. The 
copies in most instances went to the three, that is, Capt. I. H. May- 
field of the Navy, Mr. Robert Shivers of the FBI and this same Col. 
George Bicknell. 

Now, when I found some case — for example, I have here on page 150 
of exhibit 1 it says, “Captain Mayfield only.” What I did was to go 
to the three sources so as to get what I thought was the full scope of 
the dispatches. 

The committee yesterday said something about showing what in- 
formation was available in Hawaii. 

The Vice Chairman. That is correct. Go ahead. 

Colonel Clausen. The affidavit of Colonel Bicknell is very illumi- 
nating on that subject. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, read it then. 

[11693'\ Colonel Clausen. Incidentally, Colonel Bicknell was 
most helpful to me and he told me some of the sources of information 
in Hawaii for me to pursue. 

Senator Lucas. Before you read that affidavit am I to understand 
now that his affidavit contains information that was received at Ha- 
waii from Manila? 
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C!olonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. And was that same information transmitted on to 
Washington? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir. As I understand it, sir, the prior SIS 
stuff that is in my Exhibit 6, 1 did not find it in Washington. 

Senator Lucas. All right. Nowj in the first part of your statement 
you gave to the committee certain information through code numbers 
that was received both in Manila and Washington — I mean both in 
Hawaii and Washington, or at least Washington and Hawaii both 
knew about it, put it that way. Now you are proceeding from there 
to give the committee information that was in Hawaii alone, is that 
right? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, the intercept numbers that I gave you here, 
sir, with respect to Captain Rochefort and Colonel Bicknell were 
received in some instances in Washington and in Hawaii. The affi- 
davit would have to be read to ^t the complete information. 

\_1159i^ Senator Lucas, .fll right. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, go ahead and read it. Colonel. 

Senator George. And who was Colonel Bicknell? 

Colonel Clausen. General Short’s G-2. 

Senator George. G-2 of the Army ? 

Colonel Clausen. Assistant G-2, yes, sir ; of the Army. 

Senator George. Yes. 

Colonel Clausen. Shall I leave out the first formal part ? 

Senator Lucas. Yes. 

The Vice Chairman. That is all right. Go ahead. 

Colonel Clausen. You just want the information. This is dated 
25 February 1945, Col. George W. Bicknell [reading] : 

I was Assistant G-2 of the Hawaiian Department in charge of. counter-intelli- 
gence from October 1940 until April 1943. My immediate chief was Col. Kendall 
J. Fielder. Prior to this service I had training in G-2 work, and in this con- 
nection had served under General Nolan. 

Before 7 December 1941 and in connection with my duties, I developed sources 
of Information which included very close liaison with the FBI in Honolulu whose 
offices adjoined mine in the Dillingham Building ; then [115.95] Comman- 
der Joseph J. Rochefort, U. S. N., Combat Intelligence Officer in charge of the 
Combat Intelligence Unit, Pearl Harbor; the District Intelligence Officer, Captain 
Mayfield of the Fourteenth Naval District; the Fleet Intelligence Officer, Com- 
mander Layton of the Pacific Fleet ; the British Secret Intelligence Service, and 
the various units of the Army. Each Monday I held meetings with Captain May- 
field and Mr. Shivers of the FBI. I knew at the time of 7 December 1941, and 
for months preceding this date that Commander Rochefort was in charge of the 
unit which consisted of an intercept radio station, a radio direction finder station, 
and crypto-analytical units in Pearl Harbor. I caused other sources of informa- 
tion to be available to me such as the FCG intercept radio station, interviews with 
visitors to Hawaii, the public press, and certain residents of the Hawaiian Islands. 

Before 7 December 1941, and during the latter part of November 1941, I 
learned that the Navy had Intercepted and decoded Japanese diplomatic mes- 
sages from Tokyo to Japanese diplomatic representatives to the effect that when 
a false weather report was broadcast by Tokyo It would he a signal to know 
that war or breach of diplomatic relations had occurred between Japan and 
the United States, Russia, or Britain, or one or more of these [ii595] 
three, and to destroy their secret codes and papers. The intercepts contained 
in Top Secret Exhibit B shown me by Major Clausen, numbered SIS 25392 and 
SIS 25432 which I have initialed, contained the substance of the information 
given me in the latter part of November 1941. I took Immediate action to have 
the local FCG intercept radio station monitor for the execution message. The 
FCG later furnished me certain intercepts in pursuance of thia request, but which 
were not the ones for which 1 was looking. 
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Later* my attention was again called to this ‘^Winds’’ code information when, 
before 7 December 1941 and to the best of my recollection on**5 December 1941, 
1 saw on Colonel Fielder’s desk a mesage from the War Department, Washing- 
ton* D. C. in substance as follows : 

'^December 5, 1941. 

** Assistant Chief of Staff Headquarters of Hawaiian Department, Honolulu Ter- 
ritory, Hawaii. 

“Contact Commander Rochefort immediately thru Commandant Fourteen 
Naval District regarding broadcasts from Tokyo reference weather. 

Miles.” 

On the day I saw this mesage I communicated with Commander 

Rochefort to ascertain the pertinent information, and I was advised that be 
also was monitoring for the execution message of the “Winds” code. This infor- 
mation was also given me by Mr. Robert L. Shivers, then FBI Agent in Charge, 
Honolulu. The information they had as to the “Winds” code was the same as 
that which had been given me. 

Before 7 December 1941 and about 3 December 1941, I learned from Navy 
sources of the destruction of codes and papers by Japanese diplomatic representa- 
tives in Washington, London, Hongkong, Singapore, Manila, and elsewhere. I 
was shown a wire from the Navy Department, Washington, D. C., in effect as set 
forth on page 183, Top Secret “C,” testimony of Captain L. F. Safford, U. S. N. At 
about this same time this information was discussed with Commander Rochefort 
and Mr. Shivers, w^hen Mr. Shivers told me that the FBI had intercepted a tele- 
l)hone message from the Japanese Consulate, Honolulu, which disclosed that the 
Japanese Consul General was burning and destroying all his important papers. 
In the morning of 6 December 1941, at the usual staff conference conducted by the 
chief of staff for General Short -1 told those assembled, which included the chief 
of staff, what I had learned concerning the destruction of their Important 
{ 11598 ] papers by Japanese Consuls, and stated that because of this and 
concurrent Information which I had from proved reliable sources that the destruc- 
tion of such papers had a very serious Intent and that something warlike by 
Japan was about to heappen somewhere. I had previously prepared and signed 
weekjy estimates which were mimeographed and distributed to the chief of 
staff; G-2, Hawaiian Department; G-2, Hawaiian Air Force; G-2, Schofield 
Barracks; Q-3, Hawaiian Department; FBI, Honolulu, and ONI, Honolulu, 
copies of two of which are set forth between pages 3684 and 3695, Secret Tran- 
script, Volume 30. These weekly estimates reflected the information that I had 
received from the sources I have previously indicated and were in part the means 
I adopted of conveying the pertinent information to interested parties. 

In the late afternoon of 6 December 1941, Mr. Shivers told me that the FBI 
had intercepted a telephone message between Dr. Mori, a Japanese agent then 
living in Honolulu, and an individual in Tokyo who ostensibly was connected 
with some newspaper in Tokyo, and that the conversation had been recorded 
and translated, a copy of which was given me. Mr. Shivers was alarmed at what 
he considered the military implications in this message [ 11599 ] concern- 
ing Pearl Harbor. I concurred in his views and considered the conversation as 
very irregular and highly suspicious. I recall that the subjects of discussion 
between the Japanese which caused me alarm were inquiries by the party in 
Tokyo as to the fleet, sailors, searchlights, aircraft, weather conditions, and 
rdrerences to “hibiscus” and “poinsettias.” My G-2 sense told me that there was 
something very significant about the message. I knew the intricacy and subtlety 
of the Japanese espionage system, that spies sometimes adopt very innocuous 
means of transmitting military information, and I bad in mind the other items 
of intelligence I had received, including my prior estimates. I reasoned, also, 
at the time that while the message from Dr. Mori in Honolulu was ostensibly 
going by radio telephone to Tokyo still it could be intercepted elsewhere. I 
also considered the Dr. Mori message in the light of the information I had 
received concerning the destruction by Japanese CJonsuls of their codes and 
papers. This was the action which the Japanese Consuls were to take in execu- 
tion of the “Winds” code. 

[ 11600 ] I therefore telephoned Colonel Fielder, it being about 5: 15 p. m., 
6 December 1941, and told him that it was very necessary for me to come and 
see him and General Short immediately, that I had something that I considered 
to be of utmost importance. Colonel Fielder said that he and General Short were 
going to dinner at Schofield Barracks and since they were all ready to go the 
matter had better wait until tomorrow. I stated that I thought it was too 
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important to wait and that I had to see them right away. I was then told that 
if I could get out there in 10 minutes they would wait for me. I did rush out 
and make it in 10 minutes and handed the intercepted message to Gieneral Short 
who read it with Colonel Fielder. Both Colonel Fielder and General Short In- 
dicated that I was perhaps too “intelligence conscious” and that to them this 
message seemed to be quite in order, and that it was nothing to be excited 
about. My conference with General Short and Colonel Fielder was comparatively 
brief and seemed to last only for about 5 minutes. 

Following 7 December 1941, 1 met General Short while waiting to testify before 
the Roberts Commission. We were alone and at that time he stated to me words 
to the effect, “Well, Blcknell, I want you to know that whatever happens you were 
right and I was wrong.” 

[11601'\ On 7 December 1941, Immediately upon commencement of hostili- 
ties I caused all action to be taken looking toward the apprehension of Japanese 
agents for which I had theretofore taken preparatory steps. I caused, also, a 
search to be made of the Japanese Consulate, his papers seized, some of which 
he did not have time to destroy, and I had these turned over to Commander 
Rochefort for our joint investigatory action. 

As leads I suggest that the files which were kept under my supervision and 
custody in the Dillingham Building be thoroughly reviewed, that Mr. Jack Russell 
of the Theodore Davies Company, Honolulu, be questioned concerning the warn- 
ing to Short supposed to have been sent on 6 December 1941 by the British SIS, 
Manila ; and that in this connection then Lieutenant Colonel Gerald Wilkinson 
and then Colonel Field, both of British SIS, be questioned. 

Signed, “George W. Bicknell, 25th day of February 1945.” 

[ 11602 ^ After this, when I returned from Honolulu and got 
this additional information, I then consulted Colonel Bicknell and 
got an affidavit concerning some of this information. That is dated 
14 August 1945 and reads as follows : I will omit the first part that 
has just to do with the formal part. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. 

Colonel Clausen (reading) : 

I wish to state further that prior to December 1941, namely about October 
1941, I made and practised in collaboration with Mr. Shivers of the FBI, 
elaborate plans for rounding up dangerous aliens, especially Japanese, in the 
event of war with Japan. These plans were divided into three categories, 
called A, B, and C. They are specifically set forth in memoranda I prepared 
which should be in the G-2 and FBI files. Plan C was put into execution 
immediately on the proclamation of martial law. 

In connection wiUi such plans I wish also to refer to my written estimates 
given to General Short and his staff, including those dated 17 and 25 October 
1941. In view of the impending events, I also, on about the middle of October, 
1941, recommended to the Hawaiian Department G-2 and Signal OflScer that 
a teletype system be installed which would link all the intelligence agencies 
in the Hawaiian Islands with [1160S] the Headquarters, Hawaiian 
Department. 

CJolonel Clausen has shown me a file containing many of the reports which 
Gerald Wilkinson of the British Secret Intelligence Service sent to Mr. Harry 
Dawson in Honolulu. Those in this file which are marked for me, were 
received by me on or about the dates set forth on the documents. Included in 
this group are the two documents, dated as having been received at Honolulu 
27 November and 3 December, 1941, and in turn delivered to the FBI at Hono- 
lulu on 29 November and 4 December, 1941, respectively, and which documents 
were received by me on the dates they were delivered to the FBI. I have 
identified a copy of each document by putting my initials and today’s date on 
the reverse sides. 

The information which was thus received from Gerald Wilkinson, including 
that set forth on the two documents stated of 27 November and 3 December, 
1941, as well as any i)ertinent information I received in connection with my 
G-2 activities, I gave to General Short promptly, in one form or another. Ref- 
erence is made in this regard to the files of written memoranda which should 
be available in the G-2 offices at Honolulu and Washington, to my testimony 
heretofore on the subject, and to my personal conference with General Short 
on 6 December 1941. 
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I come now to the affidavit, sir, of Colonel Rowlett. 
I asked colonel with respect to the sheaf of intercepts contained in 
^hibit B before the Grunert Board, to get for me the sources of 
interception, the dates of the messages, the dates of the interception, 
the dates of translation; whether Honolulu had copies; whether the 
activated message in pursuance of the winds code message was avail- 
able, so he prepared for me a summary which is attached to his 
affidavit 

In response to the committee’s request yesterday, I find that there 
are two numbered intercepts which were intercepted at Honolulu, and 
they are the Army SIS Nos. 27065 and 26158. They are in your 
Exhibit No. 2, pages 21 and 26. 

I suggest that I read them. 

The Vice Chairman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Richardson. Let us get this clear. Colonel. 

These are two dispatches which your investigation indicated had 
been received at Honolulu ? 

Colonel Clausen. They were intercepted there and sent on to 
Washington. My investigation showed that they were the ones 
which were sent on. The query in my mind, sir, was whether the 
facilities in Honolulu could decrypt them. 

Mr. Richardson. That is what I was going to ask you, whether 
your investigation would permit you to state, on the \ 11605 '\ 
affidavit of anybody, that Honolulu interpreted these messages. 

Colonel Clausen. My investigation showed they did not, sir; but 
my investigation showed they might have been able to do it. 

The Vice Chairman. Go ahead and read them. Colonel. 

Colonel Clausen. No. 27066 reads as follows : 

From Tokyo (Togo). 

To Honolulu. 

December 2, 1941. 

#123. (Secret outside the Department) 

In view of the present situation the presence in port of warships, airplane 
carriers, and cruisers is of utmost importance. Here after to the utmost of 
your ability, let me know day by day. Wire me In each case whether or not 
there are any observation balloons above Pearl Harbor or if there are any 
indications that they will be sent up. Also advise me whether or not the 
warships are provided with antimine nets. 

Now, there is a note which says: 

This message was received here on December 23. 

Further along in my investigation, I wanted to know why this 
delay, so I checked down with the Signal Intelligence people, our 
Army jieople in Honolulu, and I have here a { 1160 ^ state- 
ment by General Powell. 

The Vice Chairman. What date was that intercepted in Honolulu? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, it would be intercepted, you see, on the 2d 
of December, the day it was sent. 

The Vice Chairman. On the 2d of December? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes. 

The Vice Chairman. It did not reach Washington until when? 

Colonel Clausen. On the 23d of December. 

Senator F£«guson. Mr. Chairman, might I inquire now, to complete 
that record, as to whether or not that was decoded in Honolulu, or 
could be decoded? 
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Colonel Clattsen. Mr. Richardson just asked me that question, 
Senator, and I told him that my investigation showed that it had not 
been decoded there. My investigation further showed — and we were 
attempting to verify this last night, whether this was in a code that 
they had facilities tnere to decrypt. 

Senator Ferguson. That is what I am trying to find out now. 

Colonel Clausen. The Army had no such facilities, but it was my 
understanding it was in a code to a consul, and that the Navy might 
have been able to do it at Honolulu. 

[1^607'\ Senator Ferguson. Do you have any knowledge on 
that? 

Colonel Clausen. I have no knowledge, and I suggest that that be 
pursued. 

Mr. Richardson. What code was it in ? It was in PA-B2, was it 
not? 

Colonel Clausen. J-19. 

Mr. Richardson. Well, J-19 and PA-K2 were what might) be 
termed minor codes? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. They were below the purple ? 

Colonel Clausen. That is the point, sir. You see, the purple ma- 
chine was, well, the top flight, and highest level machine which would 
he given to an Embassy, and Honolulu was a consulate. 

Mr. Richardson. And your investigation was to ascertain whether 
Honolulu may have had facilities to decode and translate the messages 
coming over J-19 or PA-K2? 

Colonel Clausen. What they could do there in any respect, and I 
have already read the affidavit of Commander Holtwick, and you have 
Captain Rochefort testifying he was able to decrypt some of this 
stuff? 

Mr. Richardson. All right. 

The Vice Chairman. Go ahead now. 

Senator Lucas. Let me ask you this. 

[1160S] Will you follow through at this point now, and disclose 
to the committee the reasons for the failure to send this message on 
to Washinrton? 

Colonel Clausen. I understand, sir, they picked these up and sent 
them in by mail. 

Senator Lucas. I see. 

The Vice Chairman. Go ahead. Colonel. 

Colonel Clausen. I was going to read the other message, which is 
No. 26158, and it is in your Exhibit No. 2, page 26 : 

From Tokyo (Togo) 

To Honolulu 

December 6, 1941 
#128 

Please wire immediately re the latter part of my #128a the movements of the 
fleet subsequent to the 4th. 

You will remember that No. 123 was the first one I read. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. 

Colonel Clausen. Then there is a note that that “a” is not available. 
Then that shows a mark as having been translated on December 12, 
1941. 
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\ 11609 '\ Senator Lucas. What code was that sent in ? 

Colonel Clausen. PA-]K. Now both those messages that I have 
just read, after the translation date noted thereon, have in parenthesis 
the number 5. 5 indicated Honolulu as being the intercept point, in 
other words, where the message was intercepted, and “5” is an Army 
number, showing it was intercepted by the Army at Honolulu. 

Mr. Richardson. May I call the committee’s attention at this point 
to page 5515 of the committee’s record where the notation refers to 
the item on the message just read by the witness : 

This message was received here on December 23. 

Then appears this: 

This decode and translation was based on a copy of tbe Japanese coded text 
received by Army SIS on 23 December, by air mail from Station 5, Hawaii (A). 
It had been mailed from Station 5 on or after 11 December (A). The files also 
contain a copy of the coded text, which is marked “Dupe” (“duplicate”) and 
therefore appears to have been received by Army SIS later than the airmailed 
copy noted above; the “Dupe” copy is on a Mackay Radio (Honolulu Office) form, 
and appears to have been the basis of the airmailed version forwarded by 
Station 5. 

The Vice Chairman. All right, go ahead. Colonel. 

[ 11610 ] Senator Lucas. Colonel Clausen, does the evidence that 
the Army Board took at Pearl Harbor show any arrangement that the 
Army had with the Navy in the decoding of any of these messages 
at Hawaii ? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir; you see, sir, when the Grunert Board was 
there we did not know about the magic. 

Senator Lucas. Yes. 

Colonel Clausen. So we did not go into these details, and this was 
one of the things I was supposed to do. 

Senator Lucas. So there is no evidence, so far as you know, which 
you could give to the committee as to any arrangement the Army might 
have had with the Navy to decode or decrypt any of these messages 
that came in ? 

Colonel Clausen. Except through the evidence that I collected, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. The Senator has inquired about the Anny 
Board, and the Colonel has explained that. Now he made his investi- 
gation after that. 

Senator Lucas. All right. 

Colonel Clausen. The Army Board, sir, in Washington, in the 
final week, did have testimony from Captain Saflford and Colonel 
Bratton. 

Senator Lucas. From your investigation now, is there any evidence 
that shows any arrangement that the Army had with [ 11611 ] 
the Navy whereby the Army, in the interception of one of these mes- 
sage, might transfer it to the Navy for decoding any analyation? 

Colonel Clausen. There is evidence from the affidavits that I col- 
lected that if you wanted to do it, you could do it ; that Captain Roche- 
fort, on special assimment, did do it; that Colonel Bicknell was work- 
ing in liaison with him ; that the arrangements were such even before 
Colonel Fielder was the G-2 of the Hawaiian Department, which I 
believe commenced about August 1941, where the G-2’s of the Hawai- 
ian Department could get the commercial company cables. 
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In other words, Colonel Pettigrew, whose affidavit is in my report 
here, which I did not read for the reason that it was taken in Wash- 
ington and he was not in Pearl Harbor at the time of the attack, but 
he shows in his affidavit, and also now General Marston, whom I 
interviewed in Hawaii, and who at one time had been G-2, could on 
occasions, if they wanted to, go down to the commercial companies and 
get the consulate telegrams and make arrangements to find out what 
was in them. 

Senator GeoRoe. Colonel, may I ask, did you take the affidavit of 
Colonel Fielder? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. He is a general, sir. 

Senator Geoboe. He is a general now. Have you that [116 
affidavit there convenient? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Senator George. Where you can reach it and read it ? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. Shall I read it now? 

Senator George. I shall be glad to have it now, as far as I am 
concerned. 

The Vice Chairman. Hold your place where you were starting to 
read and then read the one that Senator George requested. After 
that you can go back to the other. 

Colonel Clausen. I have it here. It is on page 190 in my report. 
I will omit the first part. 

1. I took charge of the G-2 Section, Hawaiian Department, about 4 months 
prior to December 7, 1941, and had had no prior G-2 experience. 

Mr. Keefe. Pardon me just a moment. 

Mr. Chairman. I have been listening with some interest to this 
testimony and I just wonder where it is going to lead us. As I under- 
stand it. Colonel Clausen has before him his book of affidavits which 
constitute his report. It now appears that we are reading into the 
record as evidence the substance of some of these affidavits. 

The Vice Chairman. They are already in the record, Mr. Keefe. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, do I understand that we are to accept [1161S\ 
the affidavits of tliese witnesses, with no chance to confront the wit- 
nesses or see the witnesses? That we are just going to. offer these 
affidavits with the explanation that Colonel Clausen may make, with 
no opportunity to see any of these witnesses who made these af- 
fidavit, or to examine them in any sense before this commit^? 

I thought that that was one of the things that the committee had 
decided they would not do. Perhaps I am in error. 

Mr. Kaufman. Mr. Congressman, they were offered as an exhibit 
yesterd^ afternoon without objection. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, I had objected to them continuously. Unfortu- 
nately I was not here yesterday afternoon to interpose an objection 
to offering a series of affidavits, if they are to be accepted as evidence 
in this case, because I think it is highly irregular. I cannot see any 
probative value of a lot of affidavits when I have no opportunity to 
examine the witness, or to see him, or to know who he is by observa,tion, 
or anything else. 

Mr. Richardson. The introduction, Congressman, was not with 
the idea of foreclosing, as far as we were concerned, the point which 
you make. It was offered as an exhibit. I still understand that it is 
necessary for the committee to take a position as to whether the af- 
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fidavits noted and identified in the exhibit are to be 

received as testimony or whether they simply stand as an exhibit. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, what is the distinction between the exhibit, un- 
der those circumstances, a lot of affidavits, and testimony ? 

Mr. Kaufman. They are affidavits of witnesses who at one time or 
another had testified either in the Army Inquiry or the Navy Inquiry, 
or one of the other inquiries. So that the committee has before it 
the testimony of all of these witnesses in one form or another, plus the 
affidavits procured by Colonel Clausen for the purpose of amplifying 
the testimony with respect to the points that were not covered in the 
Army Investigation. 

Colonel Clausen yesterday explained that the Grunert Board, the 
Army Board, did not have before it and did not know of the existence 
of magic until the last week of its hearings, and therefore the hear- 
ings were closed subject to the procurement by Colonel Clausen of the 
supplemental information suggested by the magic that was not be- 
fore the Board at the time. 

It seems to me that these affidavits are in precisely the same class 
as the testimony of the witnesses before the Board, and so far as this 
committee is concerned, in its desire to have before it evidence from 
all sources, it \_ 11616 ^ cannot exclude these affidavits and the 
exhibits that have been attached to it. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. £[eef£. Pardon me just a moment. Senator, please. 

That may be vour opinion, Mr. Counsel, but it is not my opinion, I 
will say very irankly. A witness who testified under oath before 
either the Army Board or the Navy Board and who subsequently, 
by virtue of an affidavit, completely changes the testimony he gave 
under oath before the Army Board or the Navy Board, presents a 
very difficult situation for me, as a member of this committee, and I 
certainly do not want to accept affidavits from witnesses who were 
sworn as witnesses and testified under oath without having an oppor- 
tunity to see those witnesses and to examine them in person before this 
committee. 

Now the question of credibility and everything else is involved, I 
think you, as a lawyer, would say. 

Mr. Kaufman. I think that is so, Mr. Congressman, but I do not 
think there has been any change of testimony, according to the testi- 
mony of Colonel Clausen. 

Mr. Keefe. I am certain there is, and I am prepared to show it in 
a number of cases. 

The Vice Chairman. I think counsel is correct. I do not think 
any changes have developed so far in Colonel Clausen’s [ 11616 '\ 
testimony here. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman. 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. I think there is some mistake here about these 
affidavits, that th^ are from only people who have testified before the 
Army and Navy Boards, or some of these hearings. I wish to call to 
your attention that is not true. 

Colonel CuAUSEN. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Because General MacArthur’s affidavit is in here, 
and Willoughby’s affidavit is in here, and there are quite a number 
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of affidavits in here that the ones who made the affidavits have not 
testified before any Board. 

Mr. Chairman, 1 want to correct the record, and I think it should 
be corrected, that the Army Board did not know about the magic until 
about the time it was closing. On September 29, 1944, General Mar- 
shall testified before the Board, and he had stated to them, in a private 
session off the record, about this mamc, as he said, the first day of the 
hearing. 1 read from page 6 on ‘‘A,” and it says; 

[ItGlTl As I stated to you the other day in secrecy oft the record, that 
message became available to me in the neighborhood of, well, about 11 o’clock, 
or thereabouts, and the circumstances were these : 

I was about to leave for the War Department, having been horseback riding 
Sunday morning, when a message came in that they bad a very important docu- 
ment and used the expression “magic” which determined that sort of material, 
which they thought I should see at once, and they would bring it to me at Fort 
Myer. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not understand yesterday, when we received 
this as an exhibit, that that was going to cut off or cut short the call- 
ing of any witness. As counsel states this morning, that is not his 
understanding. 1 think if we are going into these affidavits, we 
ought to consider the fact that there are alterations in the testimony 
which I am able to show here, I think, this morning. 

Mr. Richardson. May I make just one statement ? It is my recol- 
lection of the matters occurring before the conuriittee that in con- 
nection with any earlier testimony that was to be received here before 
the committee, any member of tne committee would have the right 
to ask the particular witness be summoned in person for the purpose 
of giving testimony. That may be the solution of the Clausen matter, 
[11618^ because if, for instance. Colonel Fielder, or any of the 
other witnesses that appear in these affidavits should be desired 
here in person by the committee, it is my understanding that they 
can be produced. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. Go ahead. Colonel. 

Mr. Murphy. I would like to say one thing: 

The fact is that we have been here since last November 

The Vice Chairman. We all know it. 

Mr. Murphy. I want to make my statement. I do not mean to be 
belittled. The fact is there has been only one Army officer called be- 
fore this committee from Pearl Harbor, only one Pearl Harbor wit- 
ness, and if we are going to have the rule of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, we wiU know nothing at all about Pearl Harbor, as to 
what happened with the Army there, and we have only three naval 
witnesses. So we have to look to the record, necessarily, of previous 
testimoiw in order to make an intelligent report. 

The Vice Chairman. Go ahead. Colonel. Senator George has re- 
quested that you read at this time the affidavit of General Fielder. 

Senator Georoe. What I wanted, Colonel, was his testimony with 
respect to this information, whether it reached him, whether you 
gathered any information as to where [11619'\ it went from 
him. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Georoe That is exactly what I wanted. It is absolutely 
vital here, because I never have seen his testimony. 

Colonel Clausen. Shall I proceed ! 
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Senator George. Yes ; you may proceed. 

Colonel Clausen (reading) : 

1. I took charge of the G-2 Section, Hawaiian Department, about four months 
prior to December 7, 1941, and had had no prior G-2 experience. The organiza- 
tion of the Section Just prior to and on December 7, 1941, was as follows: a 
small administrative section of one officer, two clerks; a public relations sec- 
tion of two officers and three clerks; a combat intelligence section of two 
officers and several clerks organized to expand rapidly in an emergency; a 
counter-intelligence section of approximately tw^elve officers and thirty agents, 
known at that time as the “Contact Office”, in charge of Lt. Col. George 
Bicknell and located in the City of Honolulu. Other than the “Contact Office”, 
the G-2 section was at Fort Shatter, and most of the personnel had dual 
responsibility since the section was small and the duties varied. 

2. The G-2 section depended generally for information on Japan and the rest 
of the world on the War Department, [11G20^ on the local Navy Com- 
mand, and on Interrogation of travelers. I know now that some was also received 
from British SIS. No intercept facilities or other agencies were avaUabie to 
study Jup^inese communications. 

3. While tiie principle mission of the G-2 section was to safeguard against 
internal disorders and sabotage, the Contact Office did prepare for publication 
certain estimates bused on information obtained from all sources. It was cus- 
tomary for all military personnel to channel information to the Contact Office 
where summaries and estimates were prepared. Prior to December 7, 1941, the 
G-2 Section of the Hawaiian Department was mostly concerned with subversive 
matters since there were 160,000 persons of Japanese ancestry in the Territory 
of Hawaii, of whom 40,000 were aliens. The warnings that came to me were 
to take every precaution against po.ssible sabotage and that nothing should be 
done which might precipitate an international incident, and that the public must 
not be unduly alarmed. I spent a great deal of time the last week of November 
and the first week in December of 1941 inspecting the various military establish- 
ments to chec‘k on sabotage preparations. Likewise this was done by other 
Department Staff Officers. I also devoted considerable time in the foil of 1941 
speaking before various racial groups in an effort to avoid complica [11621^ 
tions should war descend on the United States. Particularly were we w^orried 
about friction between local Filipinos and Japanese. 

4. The Contact Office was directly under G-2 but it also functioned somewhat 
as a special staff section : the Contact Officer, Lt. Col. Bicknell, had direct access 
to the Commanding General and Chief of Staff. Actually, this sub-section of 
G-2 performed Combat Intelligence duties although another group was known 
as the “Combat Intelligence Sub Section.” I refer to attempting to obtain and 
disseminate information of the potential enemy. In reality from the Army view- 
point, there is no combat Intelligence unless there is combat. 

5. It was customary prior to December 7, 1941, to hold weekly staff meetings, 
usually on Saturday morning; at that time the Contact Officer presented a brief 
summary of the international situation while the undersigned usually presents 
the European War situation. The Contact Officer often reported items of 
information to me or to the Chief of Staff, or the Commanding General, prior 
to 7 December, 1941. I Informed both the CG and C/S of everything that came 
to my attention regardless of its source. The three of us were in adjoining 
rooms at headquarters and were in contact many times each. 

[11622] 6. My relations with the Navy were in general cordial, but none of 

their combat intelligence was passed on to me. The conferences and the passage 
of information between the Intelligence Agencies of the Navy and myself had 
to do primarily with counter-subversive measures. No information was given 
to me by anyone in the Navy, which indicated in any way that aggression by 
the Japanese against Hawaii was imminent or contemplated. It was well known 
that relations with Japan were severely strained and that war seemed imminent, 
but all my information seemed to predict sabotage and internal troubles for 
Hawaii. 

7. I have been shown a copy of a message dated December 5, 1941, sent by 
G-2 In Washington to G-2, Hawaiian Department, which directed that Com- 
mander Rochefort be contacted for Information concerning a Japanese weather 
broadcast. This broadcast is commonly referred to as “the winds” message. I 
have no recollection of having received the War Department radio, but had it 
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come to me, I would In all probability have turned it over to Lieutenant CJolonel 
Bicknell for action since he knew Commander Rochefort #nd had very close 
liaison with Captain Mayfield, the Fourteenth Naval District Intelligence OflScer ; 
imrtlcularly since the way the radio was worded it would not have seemed urgent 
or particularly important. The contents and details of the “winds*’ [iid25] 
message was never made known to me. It is possible that Colonel Bicknell may 
have conferred with Commander Rochefort or others about this but I did not 
and Colonel Bicknell did not tell me if he did. 

8. No direct liaison was maintained by me with Navy Intelligence Agencies 

except those concerned with local or Territorial problems. I believed that the 
Pacific Fleet Intelligence Section to have excellent information of the Jaxmnese 
fleet and assumed that if any information which I needed to know was possessed 
by Navy agencies, it would be disseminated to me. I know now that had I asked 
for information obtained by the Navy from intercept sources it would not have 
been given me. For example Captain Layton stated that if he had turned any 
over to me he would not have divulged the source, but in fact, would have given 
some different derivation and that this he did do with Lt. Col. Bicknell. The 
Hawaiian Department was primarily a defensive command justified principally 
to defend the Pearl Harbor Naval Base with fixed seacoast batteries, anti-aircraft 
batteries, mobile ground troops and the 7th Air Force as the weapons. The latter 
being the only one capable of long range offensive action along with the Navy 
constituting the first line of defense for Hawaii. I have been told that prior to 
December 7, 1941, the Intelligence Officer of the 7th AF, Lt. Col. 

Raley, was in liaison with and received some information from Commander 
Layton, Pacific Fleet Combat Intelligence, but was honor bound to divulge it only 
to his Commanding General. It did not come to me and I didn’t know of the 
liaison until after the war started. 

9. 1 have been shown by Lt. Col. Clausen a file containing information received 
by Lt. Col. Bicknell from British SIS and some few items struck a responsive 
chord in my memory, but I cannot remember which if any were brought to my 
attention prior to 7 December, 1941. The source of the information was not 
brought to my attention. 

10. I have read the affidavit by Commander Rochefort, Combat Intelligence 
Officer, 14th Naval District in which he states that certain intelligence was given 
to me. I feel sure Commander Rochefort is thinking of Lt. Col. Bicknell, who 
according to his own statement did receive information from Rochefort. If any 
of it came to me indirectly, it was in vague form and not recognizable as coming 
from reliable sources. I certainly had no idea that Lt. Col. Bicknell was getting 
the contents of intercepted Japanese diplomatic messages. In any event Roche- 
fort did not give it to me direct. 

11. Col. Clausen has shown me a file of messages marked Top Secret, Exhibit 
“B” which are intercepted Japanese [ 11625 ] dispatches. I had never 
seen any of them before nor was the substance of any of them brought to my 
attention prior to 7 December, 1941, except the destruction by Jap Consul at 
Honolulu of codes and papers which was related by Col. Bicknell at the staff 
conference on December 6, 1941. I gave this letter information to General Short 
the same day. With respect to Top Secret Exhibit “B,” had I been given this 
series of messages prior to December 7, 1941, I believe I would have recommended 
to General Short that he place in effect Alert No. 2 instead of Alert No. 1. It is 
my opinion that if General Short had seen these messages prior to December 7, 
1941, he would have ordered Alert No. 2 without my recommendation. It is my 
recollection that the Commanding General ordered Alert No. 1 and then an« 
nounced it to the Staff. 

Signed, ‘‘Kendall J. Fielder ” on May 11, 1945. 

Mr. Richardson. What are those messages, Colonel, that are bemg 
referred to there ? That is just to tie this in at this moment. He says 
that he had seen those messages. 

Colonel Clausen. Top Secret Exhibit “B” before the Grunert 
Board. 
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The Vice Chairman. All right then back to the point where you 
were before you read that for Senator George, at Senator George’s 
request. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, .sir. 

[11626'[ Mr. EIaufman. Colonel, that Exhibit “B”, is that the 
messages that Colonel Bicknell stated that he had seen ? 

Colonel Clausen. No, he did not see them all, sir. He referred to 
certain of them by numbers, and I this morning have already tied 
in those numbers to the exhibit. The numbers he referred to are 
given, plus one quoted by Captain Safford in the Top Secret tran- 
script of the Grimert Board, so I had three. 

TTie Vice Chairman. I believe you concluded with Rowlett. 

Colonel Clausen. I had concluded, sir, with Rowlett. 

Senator Lucas. May I ask you a question on that last affidavit of 
General Fielder? 

He referred to certain top secrets that he did not see. ‘ 

Do I understand that Bicknell did see a part of those top secrets? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, he saw the winds code, that is, if I re- 
member rightly without reading the affidavit again. He said he 
had the substance of the three given him. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. Go ahead. 

Colonel Clausen. I was going to point out that Colonel Raley, to 
whom reference was made m the affidavit of General Fielder, I had 
taken an affidavit from him at Langley Field, Virginia, where he 
was then stationed, and he pointed out in pursuance of his duties he 
did have certain information \llf}2'7'\ given him by Captain 
La 3 dx>n in the Hawaiian Islands with respect to intelligence, Captain 
Layton being the Intelligence 'Officer. 

TTie Vice Chairman. Do you want to read that? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes. This is dated 11 March, 1945 and it is on 
page 76 of my report. 

On 7 December, 1941, and for about one year preceding, I was Q-2, Hawaiian 
Air Force. Shortly after assuming these duties, I established, for purposes 
of the Hawaiian Air Force, some form of contact with the Navy, through then 
Commander Layton, D. S. N. 

Mr. Keefe. Whose affidavit are you reading, Colonel? 

Colonel Clausen. Colonel Edward W. Raley. 

Mr. Keefe. Who is he? 

Colonel Clausen. He just says here, sir, he was G-2, Hawaiian Air 
Force on December 7, 1941, and for about one year preceding. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. 

Colonel Clausen (reading) : 

I established for purposes of the Hawaiian Air Force some form of contact with 
the Navy, through then Commander Layton, U, S. N. 

Sir, may I interrupt at this moment on the subject of unexplored 
leads to point out after I reviewed the transcript of the Grunert 
Board, I noticed Captain Layton had [11628'\ referred to 
Colonel Raley as the man to whom he gave information, and there- 
fore I selected his name, having nothing to do with ma^c, but as a 
person who could be interviewed and asked whether he was given 
information by Captain Layton and what he did about it. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. Go ahead. 
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Colonel Clausen (reading) : I told Commander Layton that my contact was 
for the Hawaiian Air Force. During this period of about one year, I had not 
more than six conversations with Commander Layton concerning the subject 
of my contact. These conversations were spread out during this period. As 
nearly as 1 can recall the last conversation I had with Commander Layton 
before 7 December, 1941,. was about October 1941. 

The information given me by Commander Layton was my only Navy source. 
He stated that if there was any Navy movement by Japan, coming to his 
knowledge, and which might imperil the Hawaiian Islands, he would inform me. 
The only specific information he gave me in this regard were studies he made 
of a possible Japanese Malay hostility and of Japanese fleet installations 
in the Mandates. I believe this was at least two months before 7 December, 
1941. 

Any information I received from Commander Layton I promptly gave to my 
Commanding General, General Martin. [11G29'\ On 1 October, 1941, I con- 
ferred with Commander Layton and Colonel Bicknell who was then Assistant 
G-2, Hawaiian Department, concerning a conclusion I had reached that hostili- 
ties with Japan were possible within a short time or any moment. They 
apparently shared my view. 

I reported this to General Martin. 

Attached are portions of a letter written by me to my daughter on 2 October 
1941, concerning this conference. 

[llOSO'i I recall the General Herron alert of 1940, which I believe was 
known to the civilian ix)pulation, but to my recollection there was no alarm 
of the civilian population. 

Signed “Edward W. Raley, Colonel,” and attached is the letter. 
Then there is an affidavit of Col. Joseph K. Evans with regard 
again to the point of what information was available to Hawaii. 
The Vice Chairman. Go ahead and read it, then. 

Colonel Clausen. That is on page 83 of my report. , 

For about two months immediately prior to 27 November 1941 I was G-2. 
Philippine Department, and for two years prior to said two months period I 
was Assistant G--2, Philippine Department. 

There was very close liaison and exchange of intelligence Information be- 
tween the Army and the Navy at Manila. The Army and the Navy each had 
facilities for intercepting, decrypting and translating Japanese radio messages. 
Each Service had a machine for the decryption of Japanese messages which 
w'ere encoded in the classification known as Purple. The types of messages 
decrypted at Manila correspond generally to those shown me by Major Clausen 
and designated Top Secret, Exhibit “B”. The customary practice of the Army 
or Navy at Manila was to inform the Army or Navy at Hawaii ff/dJ/] 
of intelligence on Japanese information thus obtained. More precise informa- 
tion in this regard as to particular messages was probably known to my 
As.slstant for Signal Intelligence, Major Sherr, now deceased, and may be 
known to Commander “Rosie’* Mason, USN. There was also close liaison wjth 
the British S. I. S. at Manila. For example, see Lieutenant Colonel Gerald 
H. Wilkinson, International Building, Room 3501, 680 Fifth Avenue, Rocke- 
feller Center. 

I loft the Philippine Islands on 27 November 1941 enroute to the United States 
by Army Transport “H. L. Scotf\ About two days before I left I received in- 
formation, which to the best of my recollection came from the British Secret In- 
telligence Service at Singapore, to the effect that hostilities between the United 
States and Japan were Imminent and that large Japanese Naval forces were 
concontrating in the vicinity of the Marshall Islands. For these reasons, the 
convoy of which the “//. L. ScotV^ was a part did not proceed in the usual direct 
route from Manila to Pearl Harbor, but went by a circuitous route south through 
the Torres Strait which separates Australia and New Guinea. On my arrival in 
Pearl Harbor on or about 15 December 1941, I for several hours discussed G-2 
matters with Colonel Bicknell, Assistant G-2, Hawaiian Department, and Mr. 
Shivers, F. B. I. Agent in charge. During the course of [JI632] these 
discussions I told Colonel Bicknell and Mr. Shivers of the information I had 
received and was In turn told by Colonel Bicknell that he also had received this 
information and at the same time. 

Signed “Joseph K. Evans.” 

It was signed March 22, 1945. 
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Then the next statement that should be read is the one I obtained 
from the president of the Theodore H. Davies & Co., Ltd., Honolulu. 

The Vice Chairman. All right, go ahead. 

Colonel Clausen. That is on page 85 of my report. 

Memorandum to: Lieutenant Colonel Henry Christian Clausen. 

From: Mr. John B. Russell, President, Theo. H. Davies & Co., Ltd., Hono- 
lulu, T. H. 

You asked me to recall the circumstances surrounding my receipt of con- 
fidential information before December 7, 1941, which was so indicative of coming 
trouble in the Philippine area that I had acted immediately to cancel orders for 
shipment to that Territory. 

My records indicate that on December 4th I telephoned to Mr. C. V. Bennett, 
Manager of our San Francisco Office, and asked him to take steps to cancel all 
outstanding orders for shipment to the Philippine Islands, and to endeavor to 
stop shipments that were enroute there. 

[JIGSS] I personally received no message on this subject from the Philip- 
pines, but I saw a copy of a message dispatched to Colonel Q. W. Wilkinson (then 
working secretly for the British Government) addressed to his agent in Honolulu, 
and he had requested the agent to show me the message. Mr. Harry L. Dawson, 
the agent in question, is sitting beside me while I dictate this memorandum, and 
states that after showing this message to me a copy of it was left with Colonel 
Bicknell, Captain Mayfield and Mr. Robert Shivers, then with the FBI. Mr. 
Dawson finds that all his records of this instant were destroyed immediately 
after December 7, 1941. 

On December 15th I wrote to Mr. Bennett as follows : 

“Thank you for your letter of December 5th about Philippine indent orders. 
It Is certainly interesting to say the least that we should have taken steps on 
December 4th to stop this type of business. I took some similar precautions 
here at the same time, but cannot give any logical explanation as to why I had 
taken such steps. It Just looks like one of those lucky hunches that one gets 
at times.” 

1 do not recall, exactly, what was in the message that was shown to me, but 
believe it indicated some Japanese troop dispositions which were very illuminat- 
ing in the light [llGSi] of diplomatic exchanges then taking place. I do 
not believe that the message said that trouble would begin on December 7th; 
but as I told you today the general tone of the message was sufficiently alarming 
to cause a reaction in the mind of a businessman, strong enough to warrant the 
cancellation of a considerable volume of orders for delivery in the Philippines. 

I am sorry that I have no other data that might throw light on this subject; 
and in the light of what I have said above in connection with Mr. Dawson’s files, 
he is not submitting a memorandum on this subject ; but I can say that his recol- 
lection of the incident is substantially in agreement with what I have given 
you herein. 

Dated April 10, 1945. 

After I got that I went looking for the message in the sources where 
he said it had been distributed, namely, the Navy, the Army, and the 
FBI. I found what I thought was the message and brought it back. 
It is the same as I had yesterday. And I had him sign this on the 
reverse side : 

On the reverse side of this document is a copy of the message referred to in 
memorandum to Lieutenant Colonel Henry C. Clausen dated April 10, 1946. which 
was received by the undersigned and copies distributed to the persons indicated 
In said memorandum, on December 4, 1041. 

[IISSS'I That is signed by Mr. Russell and Mr. Dawson at Hono- 
lulu. April 16, 1945. 

Tnat is the one that says, “Our considered opinion concludes that 
Japan envisages early hostilities ^ith Britain and the United States.” 

Mr. Shivers, the local FBI Agent in Charge, gave me an affidavit in 
Honolulu. 

The Vice Chairman. Read that. 
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Colonel Clausen. That is at page 88. There are several amend- 
ments to this. The reasons are that one agency would tell me some- 
thing that they thought the other agency would have. I would go to 
the agency, find it out. and come back, come back to the original agency 
and in that way double-check them over there. 

The affidavit of Robert L. Shivers reads : 

On 7 December 1941 and since August 1939, I was FBI Agent in Charge at 
Honolulu, T. H. 

During the year 1940 1 developed close liaison with then Lieutenant Commander 
Joseph J. Rochefort, Intelligence Officer Hawaiian Detachment, U. S. Fleet. 
Commencing in the first part of 1941 I developed close liaison with then Captain 
Irving H. Mayfield, U. S. N., District Intelligence Officer, 14th Naval District 
Since August 1939 I had close liaison with then Lieutenant Colonel George W. 
Bicknell, MID, [116S6] Army Reserve. About July 1941 I developed close 
liaison with then Lieutenant Colonel Kendall J. Fielder, G-2, Hawaiian Depart- 
ment. This liaison with the foregoing persons continued down to 7 December 
1941 and after. I held weekly meetings with Colonel Bicknell and Captain May- 
field. Colonel Fielder would sometimes be present. 

I knew on 7 December 1941 and for months preceding that date that Com- 
mander Rochefort was in charge of the Navy unit which consisted of an inter- 
cept radio station, a radio direction finder station, and crypto-analytical units 
in Pearl Harbor. Commander Rochefort did not discuss with me his operations, 
nor did he disclose to me any information as a result of his operations, until 
after 7 December 1941. 

Before 7 December 1941, about 1 December 1941, Captain Masefield told me 
he was aware of the code the Japanese would use and announce by radio its war 
movements and break in diplomatic relations ; and said to me if I suddenly call 
you and say I am moving to the east side of the island (Oahu) or north, south 
or west sides, it will mean that Japan is moving against the countries which 
lie in those directions from Japan. I passed that information on to Colonel 
Bicknell, on that date. At no time did Captain Mayfield give me the code indi- 
cating such movements. 

On 3 December 1941 Captain Mayfield called me, asking [116S7] if I 
could verify his information that the Japanese Counsul General at Honolulu was 
burning his codes and papers. At that time I though his surveillance of the 
Consulate had disclosed this fact, but after 7 December 1941 I learned that he 
was referring to information intercepted by the Navy that such was being done 
in Singapore, Malaya and London. This latter information was given me by 
Commander Rochefort after 7 December 1941. About two hours after my con- 
versation with Captain Mayfield on 3 December 1941, the FBI intercepted a 
telephone message between the cook at the Japanese Consulate and a Japanese 
person in Honolulu, during which the cook told this person the Consul General 
was burning and destroying all his important papers. This was about noon on 
3 December 1941, and I Immediately gave this information to Captain Mayfield 
and C/)lonel Bicknell. I was never informed by Captain Mayfield what use he 
made of it. Colonel Bicknell informed me that he personally gave this informa- 
tion to General Short’s staff at the staff meeting on 6 December 1941. 

On or about 28 November 1941 I received a radio from J. Edgar Hoover, Direc- 
tor, FBI, to the effect that peace negotiations between the United States and 
Japan were breaking down and to be on the alert at all times as anything could 
happen. On the same day I gave this information to [11638] Captain 
Mayfield and Colonel Bicknell, each of whom said they had already received 
similar information from their respective headquarters in Washington, D. C. 

About the period 8 December to 12 December 1941, Colonel Bicknell showed 
me a paraphrase copy of a radio intercept by the Army at Honolulu on 3 Decem- 
ber 1941, of a radiogi’am sent by the Japanese Consul General at Honolulu to 
the Japanese Foreign Office at Tokyo, outlining a system of signals devised by 
Otto Kuhn, for the Consul General, through which the movement of the U. S. 
Fleet at Pearl Harbor could be made known to Japanese submarines off the 
islands of Oahu and Maui. 

Si^ed April 10, 1945. 

This is an amendment ; 
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OoncerniDg the paraphrase dispatch to the Commanding General Hawaiian 
Department signed Marshall dated 12 December 1D41, relating to signals suggested 
by Kuhn, it is my understanding that the basis for this dispatch was an Army 
radio intercept. I received this information from Colonel Bicknell. When this 
dispatch was received by the Army in Hawaii, we had already received a trans- 
lation of a full text of the message to which it relates. Commander Rochefort 
furnished this translation, after I had given him a copy of the message, which 
copy was found at the [11639] Japanese Consulate on 7 December 1941, 
and a copy of the Japanese code found at the said Cbnsulate also on 7 December 
1941. After getting the copy from the Japanese Consulate of the message, we 
got the original from the Mackay Radio Company. 

Concerning the General Herron alert of 1940, the civilian population of Oahu 
considered it routine Army maneuvers and was not alarmed in any way because 
of the manner in which the alert was handled. It was design^ to give the 
impression it created. 

Concerning the affidavit of Colonel Joseph K. Evans, dated 22 March 1945, I 
talked with Colonel Evans, in company with Colonel Bicknell, when Colonel 
Evuns arrived in Honolulu from Manila in December 1941. I do not recall the 
details of our conversation. I am, however, positive that he did not discuss in my 
presence the information set forth in paragraph 3 of his affidavit. 

Signed ‘‘Eobert L. Shivers^” March 16, 1945. 

There is another amendment : 

General Wilkinson, the manager for the Theodore H. Davies & Company, Manila, 
P. I., called on me about July 1941 and stated he was the representative in the 
Pacific area for the Special Intelligence Service of the British Government, re- 
porting direct to the British Foreign Office [HGJiCf at London; that he 
had established Mr. Harry Dawson, an English citizen and British Vice Consul 
for the Hawaiian Islands, as the Operative Representative of the said S. I. S. 
in the Hawaiian Islands ; that Mr. Dawson would be concerned with no internal 
matters of the Hawaiian Islands, but would be concerned with developing foreign 
Intelligence information pertaining to Japanese, which Information Dawson would 
get from persons returning to Hawaii from Japan; that Wilkinson proposed to 
furnish the FBI, ONI and G-2 at Honolulu Information through Dawson, of in- 
formation received from other S. I. S. operators in the Pacific area, concerning 
conditions and intelligence affecting Japan ; that pursuant to consent of higher 
authority, arrangements were made for the receipt of such information by the 
FBI, ONI and G-2 at Honolulu, and such information was furnished as proposed 
duripg the period from July to and including December, 1941 ; that the files of this 
Information so furnished include copies of cables dated 27 November and 8 De- 
cember, 1941, upon which appear my initial. 

Concerning telephone intercepts at the Japanese Consulate, Honolulu, I ascer- 
tained during the latter part of November, 1941, that the ONI, which for several 
years had covered what were supposed to be all telephone lines at the Consulate, 
did not in fact cover one line to the [116il] cook’s quarters; I thereupon 
covered this line, which resulted in information as to the destruction by the 
Consul of all his important papers on 3 December 1941, about which I have 
already testified ; that I assumed the ONI had all other lines covered up to and 
including 7 December 1941, and did not receive any Information to the contrary 
until today, when it was stated that the coverage by ONI ceased on 2 December 
1941, at the order of the District Intelligence Officer ; that had I known such ONI 
coverage had ceased, I would have caused FBI coverage in replacement. 

Signed, “Kobert L. Shivers, 20 April 1945.” 

He attached here a wire that he ^nt to Mr. Hoover in Washington 
from Honolulu December 5, 1941, reading as follows : 

Japanese activities Honolulu TH Espionage Confile J Japanese Consul General 
Honolulu is burning and destroying all important papers. 

Signed “Shivers.” 

Senator Lucas. Colonel, will you return to affidavit No. 1 and read 
the last paragraph for me ? 

Colonel Clausen. Affidavit by Shivers ; yes, sir. 
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Senator Lucas. I should like you to return to affidavit No. 1 and 
read the last paragraph of that affidavit. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

About the period 8 December to 12 December 1941, Colonel Blcknell showed me 
a paraphrase copy of a radio Intercept by the Army at Honolulu on 3 December 
19itt, of a radiogram sent by the Japanese Consul General at Honolulu to the 
Japanese Foreign Office at Tokyo, outlining a system of signals devised by 
Otto Kuhn for the Consul General through which the movement of the D. S. 
Fleet at Pearl Harbor could be made known to Japanese submarines off the 
Islands of Oahu and Maui. 

[llSJiS'] Senator Lucas. Thank you. 

Senator Ferguson. May I ask whether you ever identified that mes- 
sage ? 

Colonel Clausen. I tried to run it down. 

Senator Ferguson. I mean while you were getting up your report 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. What I did last night was to go through 
the exhibits here to tie in some of these things I am referring to. I 
thought, in response to the committee where you wanted this outline, 
that vou have the testimony but you also have the documents, and I 
was faced with conflicts in testimony and considered that documents 
would be reliable. 

For that reason I have all these photos of documents. 

Senator Ferguson. But what was the instrument you were talking 
about ? 

Colonel Clausen. The instrument was a — was quoted at length, 
and in more detail in ONI reports, which were made at Honolulu, 
some of which are in here. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, have you got the message? Did you ever 
find that message that he was talking about in that affidavit? 

Colonel Clausen. It is in here. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, you get it for us. That 
appears to be a very important message. I assume that is why the 
Senator had it read twice. 

Did you ever actually find that message? Did you ask Colonel 
Bicknell or any other person for that message ? 

Colonel Clausen. As I say. Senator, tnfe message is, I believe, 
quoted in ONI reports which I have. 

Senator Ferguson. Will jou try to find it for us ? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. So that we can identify that message. 

Colonel Clausen. My Exhibit 2, page 151, contains an ONI U. S. 
Naval Intelligence Service investigation report that refers to this 
whole subject of Kuhn’s signals. These were the lights in the dormer 
windows. 

Mr. Richardson. Read that.^ • 

Colonel Clausen. Let me finish this first. 

Mr. Richardson. Yes. 

Colonel Clausen. In that same connection there should be read 
from my Exhibit 3, page 91, the U. S. Naval Intelligence Service inves- 
tigation re^rt. My Exhibit 5 also contains 

Senator Ferguson. My personal interest at that moment was and 
still is if we can get the message, actually get the message that was 
mentioned in that paragraph that Senator Lucas had you read twice. 
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\_ 1161 ^'\ Mr. MtTRPHY. I think the Senator will find it in the 
record 25 times. Jt is the same one Mrs. Edgers translated in the 
rough, and it wasn’t translated at Honolulu until after the conflict 
started. 

Senator Ferguson. From this, it appears that it was translated be- 
fore the conflict. 

Mr. Murphy. No. 

Colonel Clausen. It doesn’t say that. 

Mr. Murphy. It doesn’t say anything about it being translated 
before the fire started. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you state that the affidavit says it was 
translated afterward? 

Colonel Clausen. Senator, I am saying the affidavit says what it 
says. You see, I am not going to put my impression on the language. 
The lend is a very important one, and is very full covered in some of 
these ONI reports. 

That is the reason I mentioned where they are in the exhibits, Sena- 
tor. 

Senator Ferguson. I show you Exhibit 2, page 22. Is that the mes- 
sage ? That is what I have b^n trying to ^d out. 

Lionel Clausen. I will have to go through these exhibits and find 
out. 

Senator Ferguson. Or is there another message about 
the lights ? Will you just show us the ONI report, and in that way we 
mf^ save time, that quoted the message? 

Colonel Clausen. Ye^ sir. This is the one. It is in those three 
places I have told you. Senator. I believe you will find reference to 
it in the three exhibits I mentioned, and I am now looking at page 
151 of my Exhibit 2, which has to do with this subject. 

Do you want me to read the portion of this 

Senator Ferguson. No. 

Colonel Clausen. You want the message? Well, I think this is the 
message here. Senator. It is right here. 

Senator Ferguson. Show it to counsel^ Maybe he can tell me. 

Colonel Clausen. As you see, this is a very long report. 

Senator Lucas. If this isn’t a different message than what we have 
heretofore seen, then I am not particularly interested. 

Senator Ferguson. Neither am I. 

Senator Lucas. And neither is the Senator from Michigan, I 
assume. 

Senator Ferguson. No. 

Senator Lucas. I was under the impression it was an additional 
message. 

Senator Ferguson. That was my impression. 

Senator Lucas. If it is the same message, we will forget about it 
and proceed. 

Colonel Clausen. It is set up as the lights in the dormer windows. 
It is on page 153 and 154 of my Exhibit 2, where it is set forth in an 
ONI report, and it is on page 22 of your Exhibit 2. 

I^nator Ferguson. All right. We have it solved. 

Colonel Clausen. May I point out that the language is not the 
same, but the substance of the message is the same? 

The Vice Chairman. Now, do you have anything further at this 
point you desire to read. Colonel? 
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Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. 

Colonel Clausen. You mean •where I left off? 

The Vice Chairman. Yes. 

Colonel Clausen. I was going to read from the affidavit of Colonel 
Meurlott, page 98 of my report. 

This is dated 16 April, 1945 : 

Memorandum for Lt Col. Henry C. Clausen, JAGD. 

Subject : Action taken on WD information concerning possible hostilities with 
Japan. 

1. By direction, the undersigned, accompanied by Major (then 1st Lieutenant) 

C. W. Stevenson, met in confer- ence with Lieutenance Colonel 

E, W. Baley, G-2, Hawaiian Air Force, and the various Air Force Intelligence 
officers in the Hawaiian area on 29 November, 1941. The purpose of the con- 
ference was to acquaint these officers with information contained in a secret 
radio received by G-2, Hawaiian Department, from the War Department dated 
27 November, 1941, which advised that negotiations with Japan had reached a 
stalemate, that hostilities might ensue, and that subversive activities might be 
expected. 

2. The conference was held in the office of Lt. Col. Raley at Hickam Field at 
1430, 29 November, 1941. The assembled officers were advised by the under- 
signed of the context of the above referred to radio message and it was suggested 
to them that all practicable precautionary measures be taken to guard against 
possible sabotage of Air Force installations and equipment. 

That is signed by Byron M. Meurlott, Assistant Chief of Staff, 
GK-2, Counter-Intelligence Division. 

Now, I come to the affidavit of Captain Huckins of the Navy, page 
100 of my report. I was asked to integrate these numbers with your 
exhibits in the light of my cross-files that I had seen in Pearl Harbor 
of incoming and outgoing messages to the Navy at Hawaii. 

Now, Nos. SIS 25392 and SIS 25432, intercepts contained 
[116J!i9\ in my top secret exhibit “B” I have already indicated 
tie in to certain of your exhibits, and I asked there what communica- 
tions they had going in or out of the Navy at Hawaii referring to the 
subject of those intercepts. 

We found various dispatches, and I list those in the affidavit of 
Captains Huckins. 

I find that two of the dispatches you have, one is your item 1 (c) 
on your Exhibit 142, the otner is your item 2 (a) in your Exhibit 
142—1 find those. I can’t find you have any place the dispatch 
1 Dwember, 1941, which was dispatch from Com 16 to Cincpac, con- 
cerning certain important Japanese news broadcasts. 

Mr. Kichardson. Have you got the copy of that dispatch ? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir. I don’t have a copy. 

Mr. Murphy. I think you will find it in the record. 

Mr. Richardson. I think so, too. 

Mr. Murphy. I read it in the record two or three weeks ago. 

Colonel Clausen. I just couldn’t find it. 

Mr. Murphy. I read it in the record from one of the Naval Intelli- 
gence summaries which was given to us that Com 16 sent to Hawaii, 
notice about these news broadcasts and setting up the arrangements. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

[11660] With respect to SIS Nos. 2564 and 25787, the only one 
I could find that you have is the dispatch of 4 December 1941, which 
is at page 41 of your Exhibit 37. 
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With respect to the outgoing communications, the only 

Mr. Bichabdson. Wait a moment there. 

How can we identify them ? Bead the dispatches which your search 
didn’t indicate that we have so we know possibly whether an examina- 
tion would show we had them or that we didn’t have them. 

\_11661'\ Colonel Clausen. You have the 4 December 1941, which 
as I said, is at your page 41 in Exhibit 37. 

Mr. Bicuardson. What identification have you for the others? 

Colonel Clausen. I will read what I have here. This will tell it to 
you better than I can : 

Pertinent ontgoing messages now available at Pearl Harbor are contained in 
Outgoing Code Book No. 1 and consist of: Dispatch 26 November 1941 from 
COM14 to OPNAV ; of communications intelligence analysis dispatch 28 November 
1941 from COMM to OPNAV ; of British Consul information that the Japanese 
will attack Krakaw Isthmus on 1 December 1941; and dispatch 6 December 
1941 from COM14 to OPNAV. Of opinion that Japanese Consulate at Honolulu 
destroyed all codes except one system. 

Now^ the only one I could find of those was the one 6 December 1941 
which IS at page 46, Exhibit 37. 

I come now to the affidavit of General Marston. 

The Vice Chairman. Will you spell that name, please? 

Colonel Clausen. M-a-r-s-t-o-n. 

The Vice Chairman. Very well. 

\11662'\ Colonel Clausen. This was made before me at Hono- 
lulu on April 21, 1945. (Beading) : 

My attention has been called to the affidavit of Col. Moses W. Pettigrew, 
dated 15 Feb. 45 ; and, during the period about September 1939 to July 1941 1 was 
G-2, Hawaiian Department, and had Information that the Navy had a crypto- 
analytic unit ; during the time I was G-2 the Army maintained a certain amount 
of liaison with the Navy in that regard for obtaining information derived from 
Intercepts of the character indicated, although the Navy was far ahead of 
the Army in the local development of this phase of intelligence ; it was possible 
on occasions to obtain information as to commercial cables sent and received 
by the Japanese Consul at Honolulu, it being my recollection that this was 
given to the Army by the Navy at liaison meetings. 

Concerning the 1940 alert (all-out) ordered by Gen. Herron, from my observa- 
tions there was no alarm of the civilian population. 

That is page 102. Then I have here an affidavit by a Chief Warrant 
Officer named Louis E. Lane, on pages 103 and 104 of my report, who 
went over the records at Honolulu to see if he could find the 5 Decem- 
ber 1941 G-2 warning sent from Washington to Hawaii. He could 
not find it any [Usds'] place but he found that the number 
which it had, 519, was missing from the microfilms; that preceding 
numbers, 517 and 518 were found, the following numbers, 520 and 521, 
but the number 519 that would have been this G-2 warning was missing 
from the microfilms. 

Senator Lucas. Who testifies to that? 

Colonel CJlausen. There is a Louis B. Lane, Chief Warrant Officer, 
who had to do with the papers and records, Senator. 

Senator Lucas. He was in Hawaii at that time ? 

Colonel Clausen. He was in Hawaii and was about the best man 
for the job of running these down. 

Senator Lucas. Were there any other missing micro films outside of 
this one? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, sir, I was just interested in the one mes- 
sage. I wanted to see whether the 519, the G-2 warning from Wash- 
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ington, got to Honolulu and that is why I asked over there for their 
copies. I had been told by General Dunlop, who was in Hawaii at 
the time of the attack, he told me that the copy should be in Honolulu. 

Senator Lucas. Was there any explanation made to you by any- 
one with respect to this missing tile? 

Colonel CiAusEN. No, except that — I went to the then Adjutant 
General over there, I mean when I was there, who [1165J!i^ corre- 

sponded then to the position that had formerly been held by General 
Dunlop — I have a statement from him as to the fact that they destroyed 
certain messages and I do not know why this one would not have 
micro filmed. 

Senator Ferguson. Pardon me. May I interrupt, Mr. Chairman! 
Did anyone testify, make an affidavit that they destroyed this message ? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. The G-2 message ? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Does that affidavit there state that 519 did con- 
tain that G-2 message ? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir, except that that was the number, 519 was 
the number of the message, Senator. Let me see if the message at- 
tached as an exhibit to the affidavit 

Senator Ferguson. It did carry the number 519 ? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir; it is right on here. It is attached to the 
affidavit of Colonel Pettigrew given me on February 13, 1945. There 
is “519” written right on it. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. So that is why you went to look for 519 and it 
was missing? 

Colonel Clausen. Sure, because I was told — ^you see, I traced it down 
through Washington first because Colonel [ll665'\ French said 
if it had not gotten over there that according to their system of call- 
back the numbers 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, I understand those affidavits. 

Colonel Clausen. All right. 

Mr. Kautman. Senator Ferguson, if you will refer to your inquiry 
as to the date when the 3d of December message, the setting up of the 
light code^ was translated, the witness testifiea tnat there was a refer- 
ence to it in the ONI report. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Kaufman. And the report says it is paragraph 3 on page 153 of 
Exhibit 2. 

Senator Ferguson. Exhibit 2 of the Clausen report? 

Mr. Kaufman. Of the Clausen report. (Reading) 

Efforts to develop the meaning of such messages were commenced Immediately, 
but this testimony was not completed until the morning of 11 December. 

which corresponds with the testimony already in the record. 

Senator Ferguson. In Exhibit 2 here, page 22 is Navy translation 
12/11/41. ^ 

The Vice Chairman. Well, now, Colonel, did you follow through 
on all of this? 

Colonel Clausen. I haven’t finished, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Oh, you haven’t finished yet? 

[11656^ Colonel Clausen. No. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. I just wanted to ask you a question 
at this point, if it is agreeable. 
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Did you follow through on all of this testimony and all of this evi- 
dence and all of this information as you have indicated by what you 
have given us so far? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. I finished last night like you asked 
me to. 

The Vice Chairman. And you followed through on all of the 
witnesses? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. With respect to all information? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir, and also documents. 

The Vice Chairman. And documents, just as you have indicated 
by what you have given us so far this morning? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Do you have something further that you 
want to present now ? 

Colonel Clausen. I would just as soon take a recess until after 
lunch. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, we usually run till 12 :30. 

Colonel Clausen. All right, I will go on. 

The Vice Chairman. Au right, sir. 

Colonel Clausen. I have here a statement by the Navy, [ 11657 '\ 
given me at Honolulu by Lieutenant Donald Woodrum, Jr., 
W-o-o-d-r-u-m, United States Naval Reserve. (Reading) 

'Tills statement has been prepared at the request of Lt Colonel Henry G. 
Clausen, JAGD, for the U. S. Army Pearl Harbor Board. The statement Is 
based on a personal recollection of events which occurred over three years 
ago, and on my personal understanding of what occurred at that time. To my 
knowledge, there is no documentary evidence available to support this statement. 

“The telephone surveillance of local espionage suspects at, or centering around, 
the Japanese Consulate, Honolulu, was maintained by the District Intelligence 
Office. The Federal Bureau of Investigation, cognizant of this activity, received 
almost daily transcripts and translations of conversations monitored. 

“About 1 November 11141 the FBI, with the cognizance of the DIO” — that is the 
District Intelligence Office — “began a telephone surveillance of a suspect In Its 
own office building. To the knowledge of the writer, this was the first such 
surveillance conducted by the FBI itself in Honolulu. This one surveillance 
was accidentally uncovered by some employees of the telephone company making 
routine installations. They reported their discovery to their superior, and sub- 
sequently this in- [11058^ formation was casually passed on to a member 
of the DIO by the DIO contact at the telephone company. In a spirtit of 
cooperation, the information that their surveillance had been exposed was in 
turn passed on by the DIO man to an FBI agent On receipt of the information, 
the FBI agent in charge apparently went directly to the telephone company and 
made accusations there that an FBI confidence had been breeched by the DIO*s 
having been given information concerning an FBI tap. 

“When Captain Mayfield, then District Intelligence Officer, learned of the 
FBI protest at the telephone company, he was not only incensed at their failure 
to consult with him before taking such action, but he considered that action 
to be a serious breech of security. Cognizant of his instructions from the Chief 
of Naval Operations to avoid any iwssibility of international compllcatins, and 
thoroughly aware of the explosive potentialities of the surveillances being con- 
ducted, Captain Mayfield ordered the immediate discontinuance of all telephone 
surveillances. This was on 2 December 1941. Surveillances were not resumed 
until the morning of 7 December 1941, following the Japanese attack. 

“It should be added that very few of the personnel attached to the District 
Intelligence Office were in any [^1659] way aware that such surveillances 
were being conducted, and considerable pains were taken to prevent that knowl- 
edge from gaining any currency in the organization.*’ 
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Senator Lxtcas. Who made that last affidavit? 

Colonel Clausen. That was made by a Navy officer, Donald Wood- 
rum, in the 14th Naval District Office at Honolulu. 

Senator Lucas. Was there any question in your mind as a result 
of your investigation and these affidavits that are in this record that 
the Office of Naval Intelligence around December the 2nd discontinued 
the obtaining of information from the Japanese because of the taking 
away of these phones ? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir, except that I have an affidavit here from, 
I believe, a Sliip’s Clerk, a manual, which gives some date around 
December. That, in my opinion, is erroneous. In other words, I 
think — 

Senator Lucas. Just what do these affidavits disclose as to the 
reason why they discontinued this surveillance work over there? 

Colonel Clausen. Woodrum gave the reason here. What happened 
is the telephone company employee found out about the tap and the 
FBI became incensed at the disclosure. As he says here, “It is one 
surveillance.” In other words, the Navy claimed that the FBI tap 
was discovered by the phone company man, the phone company man 
reporting it to his \11660i\ superior reported it in such a man- 
ner that it came back to the Navy and the Navy say here : 

In a spirit of cooperation, the information that their surveillance had been 
exposed was in turn passed on by the DIO man to an FBI agent 

In other words, the Navy found out from the phone company that 
the FBI tap had been uncovered, so the affidavit told me, ana then 
the FBI got peeved because that exposed their position and then the 
Navy got scared and took out their taps. That is what it amounts to. 

Senator Lucas. But the FBI continued on? 

Colonel Clausen. The FBI continued the one they had on and, as 
I read you this morning, Mr. Shivers said had they told him this he 
would have covered all the taps and I have here, sir, in my documents 
photostats of the last day’s work by Navy, where the Navy man said 
he had been doing it for twenty-two months and he bids good-bye, 
after twenty -two months, and 2 December was this date, from which 
we knew they quit on December 2nd. 

Senator Lucas. They quit on December 2nd after having done this 
surveillance work for twenty-two straight months ? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson, You mean there was surveillance for twenty- 
two months at the Hawaiian Department? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes. 

The Vice Chairman. Why did they say they quit it? 

Colonel Clausen. Just what the affidavit says here. Mavfield got 
peeved. 

The Vice Chairman. They quit it because somebody else did not 
like It that they were doing it? 

Colonel Clausen. He says right here : 

When Captain Mayfield, then District Intelligence Officer, learned of the 
FBI protest at the telephone company, he was not only incensed at their failure 
to consult with him before taking such action, but he considered that action to 
be a serious breech of security. Cognizant of his instructions from the Chief 
of Naval Operations to avoid any possibility of international complications, and 
thoroughly aware of the explosive potentialities of the surveillances hoing 
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conducted, Captain Mayfield ordered the immediate discontinuance of all tele- 
phone snrveillances. This was on 2 December 1941. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. 

Senator Lucas, So the Navy just turned the work over to the FBI? 

Colonel Clausen. No, they did not turn it over. They just quit. 

Senator Lucas. They just quit and let the FBI handle it [ 1166 ^^ 
alone? 

Colonel Clausen. No, they didn’t do that. They did not tell the 
FBI. They just quit and said nothing. 

The Vice Chairman. They just quit, period, then? 

Colonel Clausen, Period. 

Mr. Gearhart. The FBI continued their taps of the kitchens or 
cook’s quarters? , 

Colonel Clausen. That is right. 

Mr. Gearhart. And if the FBI had known that the Navy had 
withdrawn they would have extended their taps to cover the other 
parts of the consulates? 

Colonel CijAUsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. I have heard of that. 

Senator Lucas, It looks like the Navy could do no wrong. 

Commander Baecher.* May I suggest, Mr. Chairman, mat the 
testimony of Admiral Mayfield before Admiral Hewitt may be con- 
sidered of interest, in this "connection. 

The Vice Chairman. All right, Colonel. 

Colonel Clausen. I come now to the affidavit given me by Captain 
Edwin T. Layton of the Navy. 

The Vice Chairman. All right, read that then. 

Colonel Clausen. This affidavit is an example of the reason I had 
to travel. Captain Layton was on Guam, wnich was the headquar- 
ters of the Commander in Chief and could not [ 11663 '\ come 
to Honolulu, could not be spared from his station, so I went to Guam 
and, as the Captain pointed out in, I believe that last paragraph of 
this affidavit, he would have liked to have been at Pearl Harbor when 
he testified before me because he then would have had records before 
him and have more accurately been able to testify. He says 

Mr. Keefe, May I inquire what is the specific question that is being 
developed before this committee by the reading of these affidavits ? 

Senator Lucas. Congressman, last night Senator Ferguson and I 
requested that the colonel give to this committee all of the information 
that he had with respect to traffic that came into the Hawaiian station 
beween November the 25 and December the 7 in view of a certain piece 
of information that was developed here by an affidavit that this com- 
mittee had heretofore known nothing about. 

The Vice Chairman. All right, go ahead. Colonel. 

[ 11664 ] On 7 December 1941, and for one year prior thereto I was Fleet 
Intelligence OflScer, U. S. Pacific Fleet. My duties consisted of the following: 
To receive, correlate and evaluate, and to distribute various Ititelllgence mat- 
ters to designated members of the Staff, and to Units of the Pacific Fleet ; to 
provide Plans and Operations Sections with essential enemy Intelligence for 
preparation of current estimates: to supervise counter-intelligence and counter- 
espionage within the U. S. Pacific Fleet; to maintain strategic and other plots 
of potential enemy Naval forces and to keep apprised of the general distribution 
or disposition of Fleets of potential Allies; to supervise projects concerning 
aerial photographic reconnaissance. 


‘ Navy Department liaison officer to the committee. 
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Liaison with other Government Agencies, including the Army, would normally 
be effected through established channels, i. e., the Naval shore liaison or repi*e- 
sentative in the area in \Yhich the Fleet was to move or to be based. To clarify 
the interlocking yet Independent status of Fleet Intelligence Officer (myself), 
the Combat Intelligence Officer, Fourteenth Naval District (then Commander 
Rochefort), and the District Intelligence Officer, Fourteenth Naval District 
(then Captain Mayfield) : Captain Mayfield was the District Intelligence Officer 
and responsible to the Commandant, Fourteenth Naval District, and to the Di- 
rector [IIGGS^ of Naval Intelligence for all intelligence matters, includ- 
ing counter-espionage and counter-sabotage ashore in the Fourteenth Naval Dis- 
trict, and was my direct liaison on Naval matters with other Government Agencies 
in the Fourteenth Naval District. Commander Rochefort was the Head of the 
Combat Intelligence Unit, Fourteenth Naval District, working under direct 
orders of the Chief of Naval Operations, but under the administrative Jurisdic- 
tion of the Commandant, Fourteenth Naval District, and was my direct liaison 
in matters of Communications Intelligence. My intelligence field was limited 
to the vessels and forces of the U. S. Pacific Fleet and I was under the direct 
command of the Commander in Chief of that Fleet. Were the Fleet to proce«l to 
San Francisco, for example, I would then contact the District Intelligence Officer, 
Twelfth Naval District, there and conduct any business with the Army or other 
Government Agencies through that officer. 

About 3 months prior to 7 December 1941, the Assistant Chief of Staff for 
Intelligence, Hawaiian Air Force, then Lieutenant Colonel Edwin Raley, called 
at my office and Informed me that he had been directed to establish with me an 
Army liaison and requested all Information we possessed on airfields in Australia, 
Netherlands East Indies, Australian Manated Territories, and any other Pacific 
Ocean \1]GG6] alrx)orts and airways information. I furnished him with 
all the Information we possessed, confidential and secret, including Dutch “Air- 
ways Guide” and Australian Air Force “Airports Directory.” Thereafter he, or 
his assistant. Lieutenant Brown, would request various items of intelligence 
material and as mid-November approached, the meetings between those officers 
and myself and my assistant. Commander Hudson, USN, increased In frequency. 

By mid-November 1941 a series of intelligence reports from various sources. 
Including Dutch, British. Chinese, and American, collectively indicated that 
Japan was on the move In a southerly direction. These consisted of Consular 
Reports, Attache and Agent Reports, Ship Master’s Reports, and reports from 
other Intelligence Agencies that there was a greatly increased movement of 
Japanese Array transports. Naval auxiliaries, and Naval vessels southward 
along the China Coast, with concentrations being seen in French Indo-China 
and South China. The general tenor of these reports was Imparted to Colonel 
Raley and we informally discussed and exchanged opinions on the general signifi- 
cance thereof. In a i)eriod for about 2 to 3 weeks prior to 7 December 1941, as 
ipv recollection serves me, I talked with Colonel Raley on a general average every 
other day. 

Now, in connection with that paragraph, it ties into [1166T\ 
vour Exhibit 1. pa&res 202 and 203. and the testimony criven before 
your committee at your transcript number 11,157. 

During the period of about ten days to two weeks prior to 7 December 1941, 
without authorization from higher authority and on my own initiative, I im- 
parted to Colonel Raley certain “Top Secret” Intelligence from sources that had 
previously been found to be completely reliable and from other sources previously 
determined to be generally fairly reliable. I did not inform him of the true 
source and concealed Its true origin, in keeping with the Top Secret Oath by 
which I was bound. I explained to CJolonel Raley that I was not authorized to 
give him this information but would do so if he would promise that he would make 
no copy or written memoranda of it and would impart it only to his Commanding 
General, Major General Fred Martin, Commanding General, Hawaiian Air Force, 
to which Colonel Raley agreed. In pur.suance of this agreement, I Imparted 
certain “Top Secret” Intelligence to Colonel Raley in person as follows: One Item 
hod to do with an intrigue In Thailand, in which the pro-Japanese Thailand 
leaders were, by circulating a false report of a Japanese landing on the East 
Coast at Singora, to get the pro-British faction of that Government to request 
Immediate assistance from British Forces in North [/fddS] Malaya, so 
that as soon as the British Forces crossed the border into Thailand, the pro-Jaih 
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anese element would declare Great Britain an Invader and call upon Japan for 
assistance, thereby facilitating Japanese entry Into Thailand and an invasion of 
Malaya. 

To my best knowledge and recollection, I told him as “Top Secret” information 
that we were listening for certain cryptic weather messages to be included in 
the Japanese broadcasts which were to signal the breach of diplomatic relations 
or opening of hostilities between Japan and certain powers, namely, America or 
Britain or Russia. (No such message was ever intercepted or received at Pearl 
Harbor.) I do not recall positively, whether or not I told him of the message we 
had received stating that certain Japanese Diplomatic Officials were destroying 
their Purple Machines. 

In connection with the reports of movements of Japanese amphibious equip- 
ment, transports, troops, and Naval vessels to the South, in addition to informing 
Colonel Raley of these reports I informed him we had other reliable information 
which seemed to substantiate a general movement to the South of a considerable 
portion of Japanese Naval Forces, including probably some battleships and car- 
riers as well as cruisers, destroyers, and submarines. I distinctly recall that I 
informed Colonel Raley of the [1J669] special searches being conducted 
in late November or early December of Camranh Bay and the French Indo-China 
coast by Naval seaplanes based in the Manila area, and that these planes had 
sighted Japanese submarines, cruisers, transports, and destroyers in Camranh 
Bay and along the French Indo-China coast. This search, in itself, was a very 
strict secret. 

Prior to 7 December 1941, I received no information from dispatches sent by 
the Japanese Consul General at Honolulu by Commercial Cable or otherwise. 

I was not apprised of the so-called “Mori” telephone message. I received a 
telephone call from Captain Mayfield on Saturday evening, 6 December. He said 
he wanted to see me the next morning at my convenience. I asked if I should 
come down immediately as I was free, and he replied: “We cannot do anything 
about it now, as I do not have the material and will not have it until tomorrow 
morning.” 

In connection with the Japanese activity in the Japanese Mandated Islands: 
Commencing in late December 1940 and until December 1941, and subsequently, 
I made it one of my principal tasks to follow the increasing Japanese activity in 
the Marshalls, Carolines, and the Marianas, including Marcus. That the Jap- 
anese were rapidly building air bases, garrisoning key islands, was very ap- 
parent. As [11670] Fleet Intelligence Officer, I wrote and disseminated 
several bulletins concerning this activity and also the organization of the Japanese 
Naval Surface and Air Forces stationed in the Mandates, for distribution to Fleet 
High Commands and the Chief of Naval Operations. 

When the U. S. Army proposed to make photographic reconnaissance of certain 
of the Japanese Mandates in late November 1941, 1 held a series of conferences 
with Colonel Raley and furnished him with the latest Intelligence Bulletin 
(#45-41) concerning these installations and developments, with the proviso that 
the publication be not reproduced nor circulated except to the pilots of the recon- 
naissance planes and Commanders of the Army Squadrons to be stationed on 
Wake and Midway, with the further stipulation that the document be not carried 
in aircraft. Colonel Raley also requested, and I acquiesced, to sit in on all con- 
ferences after the arrival of the photo planes, and that I brief the pilots on all 
matters relating to the Mandates prior to their take-off. This reconnaissance did 
not materialize due to delays in arrival of the planes. Attached hereto as 
Exhibit “A” is my memorandum to Admiral Kimmel, apprising him of these 
conferences concerning the projected reconnaissance flights over the Mandated 
Islands. Exhibit B is one copy of Pacific Fleet intelligence Bulletin #45-41. 

[11671] I do not specifically recall the term A. B. C. Block or discussions 
with Colonel Raley concerning it. I believe there may^have been conversations 
concerning a geographical limit beyond which Britain and the Netherlands could 
not permit Jap penetration. 

My only relationships with Colonel Bicknell was having met him at Colonel 
Raley’s quarters at Hlckam Field in mid- or late November, where the three of us 
discussed, in general terms, the world situation and the situation in the Far East, 
in particular. Normally, I would have no occasion to undertake direct liaison with 
Colonel Bicknell, as that was carried out by the authorities of the Fourteenth 
Naval District through whom the Fleet dealt on all matters pertaining to shore- 
side business. 
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From time to time prior to December 7, 1941 when Task Force Commanders 
returned to Pearl from sea, I was called into the Commander-in-Chief s office to 
give a brief summary of the general intelligence picture at the time in question. 
I cannot state positively that General Short was present at these times, but I 
believe he may have been. At other times when General Short was in conference 
with Admiral Kimmel, I was called to present the intelligence picture to them. 
During these intelligence briefings, I discussed the general disposition, location 
and activity of the Japanese Fleet and [11672] Major Japanese Naval Air 
Units as was known or inferred from all available intelligence, including Top 
Secret. I also discussed in considerable detail the Japanese militarization of 
the Mandated Islands, their building of Air Bases, Naval Bases, and facilities 
there, with particular emphasis on the Marshalls. 

I had no official liaison with Colonel Fielder, as I had presumed from Colonel 
Raley’s remarks when he first came to me and suggested setting up the liaison 
that he was then representing the Army, as the Hawaiian Air Force was a sub- 
ordinate Command of the Commanding General, Hawaiian Department. His 
statement at that time was. in effect, that as the Navy and the heavy bombers 
of the Hawaiian Air Force were the offensive weapons for carrying out the 
war plans, he was directed to establish this liaison as it was felt that the 
Hawaiian Department was a defensive garrison. I gathered from his remarks 
that other liaison had been established with the Fourteenth Naval District in 
accordance with the existing directives for the defense of the Hawaiian Islands. 
I knew there was a si)ecially designated Naval Liaison Officer, Lt. Burr, U. S. N., 
from Headquarters, Fourteenth Naval District, permanently attached to the 
Headquarters, Commanding General, Hawaiian Department. Inasmuch as I had 
no direct liaison with Colonel Fielder, I did not Impart to him any [11673] 
of the information that I gave to Colonel Raley. Colonel Fielder did not contact 
me nor request any intelligence from me prior to 7 December 1941. 

I desire to state that being without my files and notes, which I had access to 
at all previous hearings concerning Pearl Harbor (the Roberts commission in 
December 1941, the Army and Navy Pearl Harbor boards In 1944), I am unable 
to make as clear or concise statements from memory as might be possible with 
the assistance of my files, notes, and memoranda. 

I have read the various documents shown me by Colonel CHausen, marked top 
secret, exhibit B. I did not know of the substance of any of these prior to 7 
L>ecember 1941, except those marked SIS 25432 and SIS 25787 on which I have 
written my initials and today’s date. 

[8] E. T. Lattoit, Captain U8N, 

Combat Intelligence Officer, 

8ta1f, Commander U, 8. Pacific Fleet. 

Now, those two exhibits in exhibit B, SIS 26432 and 
SIS %787 I have already tied into your exhibits, except it should 
be pointed out with respect to 25787, referring to the destruction of the 
purple machines, that my copy of that intercept contained in top secret 
exhibit B has written there in the handwriting of Captain JLayton 
these words. 

The Vice CnAiraiAN. Could you make a note of that. Colonel, and 
locate it and have it when we come back ? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

The ViCT Chairman. Let me ask you one question now to try to get 
it clearly in mind. C^tain Layton was G-2 of the Navy? 

Colonel Clausen. Eie was the fleet intelligence officer. 

The Vice Chairman. Fleet Intelligence Officer? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Didn’t he state there that he had not had 
any conferences with General Fielder? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Who was G-2 of the Army in Hawaii ? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. He had not had any conferences with him? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 
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The Vice Chairman. All right. The committee will [11676'] 
recess now until 1 : 30. 

(Whereupon, at 12 : 35 p. m. a recess was taken until 1 : 30 p. m. of 
the same day.) 

[11676] AFTERNOON SESSION — 1 : 30 P. M. 

The Vice Chairman. The committee will be in order. 

TESTIMONT OF HENST C. CLAUSEN (Besumed) 

The Vice Chairman. Are you ready to proceed, Colonel? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

I was looking for the reference on the intercept 25787 which Captain 
Layton referred to in his affidavit, and I find it here in Exhibit 7. On 
it he has written in his handwriting : 

Message not seen but British reported that Japs had destroyed their purple 
machine in London. 

And he puts 26 April, 1945 ; signed E. T. Layton. 

The next thing I was going to caU to the attention of the committee 
are the exhibits following the affidavit of Captain Layton in addition 
to the memorandum to Admiral Kimmel, concerning the projected 
reconnaissance flights over the Mandated Islands, and the fl^t intel- 
ligrace report. 

xhere are some very, very important communications which indi- 
cate the work that we being done at Hawaii by Commander Rochefort. 
I understand the committee has been furnished copies but these 
cover the period 1 November, 1941 to 7 December, 1941, and show the 
progress of intelligence with respect to the unit imder Commander 
Rochefort. And you [11677'] will find in here references to 
the Japanese carriers, radio silences, where the Americans tried to find 
the Japanese ships and were unable to do so, et cetera. 

I then come to the affidavit of General Powell. 

The Vice Chairman. Colonel, you are familiar with that. Do you 
think there is anything in that which you have just referred to that 
you should read to the committee, or especially call attention to? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, you see, sir, I am not an expert in analyzing 
these, and it is very easy, with the benefit of hindsight to pick out 
certain portions and say that they were very suspicious. 

Mr. Clark. These were made by Rochefort? 

Colonel Clausen. They were made by Captain Rochefort’s imit at 
Pearl Harbor and he had the facilities for decrypting and decoding 
this type of traffic. primarily, as I understand it. 

You see, for example, the one of December 6, contains this informa- 
tion: 

Combined Fleet. Still no traffic from the second and tblrd fleet commanders. 

You see, they were losing fleets, losing carrieis. 

The Vice Chairman. Losing J^anese fleets and Japanese carriers? 

[11678] Colonel Clausen. Tmat is right. And if you read these 
over, you will see this information also, the increasing activity in the 
Mandates. Ve^ important piece of intelligence. 

Mr. Clark. Those were made in his office! 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Clark. He would be the responsible head of the division or 
set-up that made those memoranda ? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Of course, Mr. Chairman, you have to keep in 
mind at the time that when the Japanese fleet came, it didn’t come 
from the Marshalls, but it came from the Kuriles, north of Japan; 
so that while these ships may have appeared to have been listed, and 
there was activity in the Marshalls, when the blow came, it didn’t 
come from either of those places and had we depended upon our 
information from the Marshalls, it wouldn’t help us on this. 

It further illustrates the uncertainty with reference to trying to 
find where fleets are by this form of intelligence. 

Colonel Clausen. I understand that the intelligence reports I have 
indicated are your Exhibit 115 ? 

The Vice Chairman. All right. 

Colonel Clausen. We come down now to the affidavit [ 11679 '\ 
of General Powell, page 179 of my report, and he states in here what 
he did to try to locate the intercept 27065 to which I have made 
reference. 

Also No. 8007. 

With regard to why the delay in sending that in ; he also has some 
references. I asked him to also check on ^is G-2 message sent from 
Washin/^n on 5 December No. 519. 

Does uie committee want me to read this? 

The Vice Chairman. Yes. 

Colonel Clausen (reading) : 

1. With reference to the message sent No. 519 December 5, 1941, which pon 
banded me. I certify to the best of my knowledge and belief, there are no copies 
of clear or coded trafSc of this particular message on file in the signal center. Fort 
Shatter. In fact, there are no copies of clear or coded traffic In the signal center 
prior to 1 July, 1044. 

Mr. Clark. Will you identify that message for me otherwise than 
by number? 

Colonel CIlausen. That is the message that the War Department 
G-2 sent on 5 December, 1941 to the G-2 Hawaiian Department, and 
said “Go see Captain Rochefort regarding the weather broadcast.” 

Mr. Clark. Thank you. 

[ 11680 '\ The Vice Chairman. What was that you just read 
about no message being available prior to July 1944? 

Colonel Clausen (reading) : 

In fact, there are no copies of clear or coded traffic in the signal center prior to 1 
July, J944. 

The Vice Chairman. Yes. 

Colonel Clausen (reading) : 

All coded traffic prior to 1 July, 1944 and all clear traffic dated prior to 1 March 
1945 have been destroyed by burning. There are no records including the logs in 
the signal center which would give us any information as to whether or not this 
message was received at Fort Shatter. Search and inquiries have been made 
within the signal center as to whether this message had been received, and they 
have been negative. 

2. You have asked me to recall the circumstances concernln'g Intercept numbered 
Army 8007 and dated 2 December 1941. The procedure with respect to said inter- 
cept at the time stated was as follows; 

Search has been made as to whether such Intercepts were intercepted by the 
Army SIS at Honolulu and transmitted to Washington. As to whether they were 
intercepted, I have this to report : 
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There are at this time no records in the Hawaiian [11681] Department 
to show whether or not these intercepts were made by MS-5. The fact that 
Washington gives an intercept date-time group tends to show that the intercept 
was made by MS-5, but the lack of a receiving operator’s personal sign is an indi- 
cation to the contrary. 

As to how they were transmitted to Washington, I have this to report 

Intercepts of this type which were to be forwarded to Washington via airmail 
were handled as follows ; on the day following the date of intercept, each message 
was given a log sheet number, and entered on an index sheet. The entire lot of 
airmail traffic for that particular date was then fastened together to await the 
next scheduled departure of the Clipper. 

Upon notification of the impending departure of the Clipper, all accumulated 
airmail traffic, together with a letter of transmittal, and a classified document 
receipt was taken to the classified files section of the Department Signal Office 
for packaging and was then forwarded to the classified files section of the Depart- 
ment AGO. The AGO forwarded this traffic via officer courier to the outgoing 
Clipper. The Clipper departed for the mainland approximately once each week, 
but this schedule was frequently interrupted because of weather conditions. 
It is known that [11682] this traffic was at times forwarded by ship, 
because of the long delayed departure of a clipper. The only messages trans- 
mltte<l to Washington by radio were those specifically selected in accordance 
with instructions from the chief signal officer. 

The message in question was not within the first priority mission and therefore 
is not believed to have been included in the special instructions. 

My search in this regard included : 

A search of all signal intelligence files including Communications Service, 
Central Pacific Base Command, and Monitor Station No. 5. Such records as 
have been found pertaining to the assigned mission of Monitor Station No. 5 
at the time in question, show that this station was intercepting traffic between 
Japan, Asia, and Europe. 

In this connection, I inquired of Washington on 14 April, 1945, concerning 
the originals of intercepts, which I understood are or should be on file in 
Washington and received this information. 

Mailing date of traffic was 11 December. Receiving operator’s sign does not 
appear on the intercept Log sheet No. 014037 appears on traffic and listed on 
log forwarded under signature of C. A. Powell. Intercept time shows 0707 
on December 2, 1941. 

A copy of the forwarding letter cannot be located and no receipts 
for traffic forwarded are available previous to 1943. 

Then he talks about a scrambler phone. I don’t think that is 
important. 

Senator Ferguson. A scrambler phone to Washington? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, I will read the wdiole thing: 

8. Concerning your inquiry as to the testimony I previously made relating to 
the commercial scrambled phone between Honolulu and the mainland, we did 
not monitor the commercial radio telephone. Previous to December 1937 in- 
verters were used on the trans-Paciflc radiophone circuit betwetm Honolulu and 
the mainland. The same type inverters were used on the radiophone circuit 
between Tokyo and San Francisco. Becau.se these inverters were of the same 
type and design Tokyo could monitor the Honolulu-San Francisco circuit. 

In December 1937 a new San Francisco-Honolulu radiophone circuit was com- 
missioned using a new tjpe of privacy which was called the A-3 privacy. At 
the time of this installation there were only two such A-3 privacy built; one 
for the Honolulu terminal and one for the San Francisco terminal. This type of 
privacy is much more complicated and furnished much more security than the 
previous old inverters. 

[11684] The old inverters were still used on the Tokyo-Honolulu circuit 
as the A-3 privacy was for use only on the Honolulu-San Francisco circuit 

Shortly after the installation of this now Honolulu-San Francisco circuit 
the Tokyo technical operator asked the Honolulu technical operator what kind 
of a new Inverter was in use on the Honolulu-San Francisco circuit as he was 
not able to understand the conversation. 

Tokyo technical operator was advised that the equipment had Just been 
installed and the only person who knew how this privacy worked was the Bell 
laboratory engineer who had Just made the installation. This was proof that 
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Tokyo had In the past been monitoring the Honolulu-San Francisco radiophone 
circuit. 

Signed “Greneral Powell”, 

Now, I come to the statements of Commander J. S. Holtwick, 
U. S. Navy. I interviewed him at Honolulu after I had been there en- 
route to the Philippines. I asked would he investigate and see 
whether he could find a winds code intercept by interviewing per- 
sonnel who had been on duty at the Intercept Station before 7 De- 
cember 1941. So this is what he gave to me : 

Memorandum to Lieutenant Colonel H. C. CJausen. 

.Subject: Information. 

[JJd65] 1. I regret that results of search for amplifying information on 

the subject we discussed immediately prior to your departure has been quite 
disappointing. 

2. The officers concerned with the monitoring watch were (present ranks 
given) Commander F. R. Biard, U. S. N., Commander J. R. Bromley, U. S. N., 
Commander A. Cole, U. S. N., and Commander G. N. Slonim, U. S. N. In 
charge of the radio station at the time was Lieutenant Lankford. 

3. Commander Cole is the only officer currently present and available for 
questioning. He states that, as nearly as he can remember, a program issued 
by the Japan Broadcasting Company was obtained from the District Intelligence 
Office and used as a basic list. A few other frequencies were found by search- 
ing, but in practically all cases, they were merely duplicate transmissions of 
the listed broadcasts. Generally speaking, there were seldom more than three 
or more programs of the character being monitored on the air at the same 
time. In those cases, split-phone watches were used. 

4. All broadcasts that were regularly monitored were the Japanese Govern- 
ment Japanese language voice news broadcasts, with particular attention de- 
voted to those schedules on the hour and half-hour which usually contained 
weather information. 

5. No positive results whatsoever were obtained from [ 11686 ] this 
monitoring at any time during the period under consideration. The monitoring 
which was naturally secured immediately after it became obviously redundant. 

That is at page 182. 

Now, I come to the affidavit of Ship’s Clerk Theodore Emanuel 
given me at Honolulu on April 17, 1945 : 

Prior to 7 December 1041, and for over four years, I was assigned to the District 
Intelligence Office, Fourteenth Naval District About the year 1938 I became 
acquainted with Colonel George W. Bicknell. When Colonel Bickiiell was caUed 
to active duty, about 1940 or 1941, I discussed with him and Lieutenant CJolonel 
Muerlott matters of mutual concern relating to the Army and Na \7 intelligence 
activities. It is my understanding that Colonel Bicknell was cognizant of my 
functions and activities. These included the obtaining of the telephone conver- 
sations originating in and going to the Japanese Consulate and persons therein 
at Honolulu. Such conversations were obtained by me during the period from 
January 1941 to and including 7 December 1941 by means of covering some five 
or six lines. My procedure was to have these conversations recorded, translated 
and reported to the District Intelligence Officer. These reports were written. 
This traffic would average about 50 to 60 in and out telephone calls a day. The 
translator was (IJommander [11687] Denzel Carr, N. S. Navy Reserve. 

Signed ^‘Theodore Emanuel, Chief Ship’s Clerk”. 

I later talked with Commander Carr and got from him what is a 
wind code execute message dated 8 December 1941, after the attuck. I 
have that in the exhibits and I am going to come to it. It is in a voice 
broadcast, in the middle and at the end, and it would be the one of war 
with Britain or breach of relations with Britain. 

Senator Ferguson. The United States was not in that one? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Where did you get that ? 
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Colonel Clausen. From this Commander Carr that Emanuel men- 
tions. Commander Carr was the translator who translated the tele- 
phone intercepts for the Navy during this time. 

Senator Ferguson. In Hawaii ? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

The next aJffidavit I come to is that of General Sutherland, which I 
got at Manila. 

You remember that some of the affidavits I read this morning said 
that Manila was sending information on to Hawaii and I was anxious 
to find out whether that was so. That is one of the reasons I went 
to General MacArthur and General Willoughby and General Suther- 
land. In other [JJffSS] words, what information, if any, they 
sent on to Hawaii. 

The Vice Chairman. Go ahead. 

Colonel Clausen. This is dated May 6, 1946 : 

Immediately before 7 December 1941, 1 was Chief of Staff, USAFFB. 

U. S. Army Forces in the Far East. 

I have been shown what Colonel Clausen has designated top secret exhibit '‘B*’, 
consisting of a file of intercepts of Japanse diplomatic messages. To the best of 
my recollection, I did not see any of these, nor was I Informed of the substance 
thereof, before 7 December 1041, except possibly some of those relating to negoti- 
ations at Washington, D. C., of Kurusu. 1 did not see the messages described as 
the “winds code”, nor any activating or implementing message. I saw every 
ultra message that was delivered to the headquarters. 

I have not previously seen the British SIS, messages, dated 27 November 1941 
and 3 December 1941. I do not know the basis or source of this inteUigence, other 
than it appears to have been disseminated by a Major Gerald Wilkinson, British 
Army, who had liaison status with the headquarters and, as such, had contact with 
Major General (then Colonel) Willoughby, Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2. 

The Signal Intelligence Service, United States Army, [1J689] operated 
an intercept station at Fort McKinley, immediately before December 7, 1941. 
Diplomatic messages in purple code which were intercepted by the Signal Intelli- 
gence Service were delivered to the Navy at Cbrregidor where they were de- 
crypted and translated. Some or all of these messages, decrypted and translated, 
were delivered to the Signal Intelligence Service officer who delivered them to 
the Headquarters, USAFFB. 

Among the messages picked up by the Signal Intelligence Service were reports by 
the Japanese Consul at Manila requesting the arrivals and departures of ships in 
Manila Harbor. 

Headquarters USAFFB did not disseminate any ultra information. AU dissemi- 
nation was effected through Signal Intelligence Service channels. 

Signed, “R. K. Sutherland.” 

Colonel Clausen. Then I have the affidavit May 7, 1945, 
to General MacArthur [reading] : 

Immediately before 7 December 1941, 1 was Commanding General, USAFFB. 

I have been shown what Colonel Clausen has designated as Top Secret Exhibit 
“B,” consisting of a file of intercepts of Japanese diplomatic messages. I have no 
recollection of having seen any of these before. I did not see the messages 
described as the “Winds Code,” nor any activating or implementing message. I 
believe I saw every ultra message that was delivered to the Hq. USAFFEJ. 

I have not previously 

Senator Ferguson. Are you rereading that affidavit or is that an- 
other one ? It sounds the same to me. 

Colonel Clausen. It is not, Senator ; it is not the same at all. 

Senator Ferguson. Isn’t that the same language that was used ? 
Colonel Clausen. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right, go ahead. 

79716 — 46— pt 9 30 
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Colonel Clausen (reading) : 

I have not previously seen the British SIS messages, dated 27 November 1941 and 
3 December 1941. I have [11691 ] no knowledge as to the basis or source of 
this intelligence, and I did not know that these or similar messages were being 
transmitted to persons at Honolulu, T. H. 

The Signal Intelligence Service, United States Army, operated an intercept 
station at Fort McKinley, immediately before 7 December 1941. Diplomatic 
messages in purple code. Intercepted by this SIS were delivered to the 'Navy 
at Corregidor where they were decrypted and translated. Some or all of these 
messages, decrypted and translated, were delivered to the SIS officer who de- 
livered them to the Hq. USAFFE. The decrypting and translating of these mes- 
sages was a function of the Navy. The Army SIS monitored some circuits and 
turned the material over to the Navy for decryption and translation. The Navy 
had facilities and personnel, not possessed by the Army, for such processing of 
this Intelligence. Whether all messages were transmitted by the Navy to the 
Army I do not know. All transmission of this subject material was entirely 
in the bands of the Navy. 

Dispatches from the War Department gave me ample and complete informa- 
tion and advice for the purpose of alerting the Army Command in the Philip- 
pines on a war basis, which was done prior to 7 December 1941. 

DonoiAS MacAbthub. 

Then his G-2, Maj. (Jen. C. A. Willoughby, on May 8, 

1945 

Mr. Keefe. Mr. Chairman, is it the purpose to read into the record 
all of this mass of affidavits, is that the purpose? 

The Vice Chairman. Well, the request to the committee yesterday, 
the request of Senator Lucas and Senator Ferguson was as stated this 
morning, may I say to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, I read that request in the record but it does not 
seem to me that reading these affidavits is the identifying or the tieing- 
in ; as I understand that request, it was references in the affidavits or 
to messages to identify them with our record. Now, it appears that 
list itself 

The Vice Chairman. No, the request was that Colonel Clausen 
bring to the attention of the committee all of the messages and infor- 
mation received in Hawaii between November 25 and December 7. 

Senator Ferguson. As I understand it, this MacArthur affidavit 
does not put any of the messages in Hawaii, does it ! 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, then, how is that material to the action? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, I have no desire to read that, [ 1169 ^ 
Senator. If you don’t want it read, I don’t want to read it. 

Senator Ferguson. It did no^ut any messages in. The Suther- 
land affidavit put in messages in Hawaii. 

Colonel Clausen. Sutherland ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Colonel Clausen. No. 

Mr. KicH^HtDSON. The explanation was that there had been language 
indicating that information had come from Manila to Honolulu and 
his investigation went to Manila for the purpose of ascertaining if 
any such information came, what it was. Presumably, in reading 
these affidavits it was for the purpose of tracing some information 
that moved from Manila to Honolulu. 

The Vice Chairman. That is the way I understood it. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, if there was nothing in those affidavits that 
had anything to do with the transmission of evidence, then. Congress- 
man, it would not be responsive to the original question. 
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Senator Ferguson. And as I understand that is what the witness 
now says, that there wasn’t anything in those two. I suppose we 
ought to have something from Willoughby. 

Mr. Keefe. We are taking up time. I am perfwtly willing to sit 
here and listen and I suppose the Colonel is willing to read all of 
this stuff. 

\1169J^ Colonel Clausen. I will if you want me to. 

Mr. EIeefe. Now, it seems to me that it is an awful burden on him 
to ask him to read all these affidavits. 

Colonel Clausen. Mr. Keefe, as I understood it there was a question 
raised by somebody in one of the other affidavits as to what Manila 
(hd regarding the transmitting of information to Hawaii. These 
apparently prove the negative. 

The Vice Chairman. You understood the request of the committee 
yesterday? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes. I worked last night getting out the infor- 
mation for you. 

The Vice Chairman. Go ahead then, please. 

Senator Ferguson. I think the Willoughby affidavit will explain 
Wilkinson further. 

Colonel Clausen. That is what I thought. Senator. I repeat, I 
have no desire, I, Hen^ C. Claus^ to sit here and read this stuff 
but there are some things in the Willoughby’ that tie in with the 
Wilkinson. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, I think that is true in the Willoughby, 
there is somethii^ that ties in with the Wilkinson. 

Mr. Clark. Merely by way of divertisement, you have enlightened 
me in a good many resp^ts. I don’t think it has been in vain. 

\lie96\ Colonel Cla USEN. Well, I am perfectly willing, sir, to 
take whatever time is necessary for anything that the committee may 
want. 

General Willoughby (reading) : 

Immediately before 7 December 1941, I was ACk>fS, G-2, USAFFE. 

I have been shown wbat Colonel Clansen has designated as Top Secret Exhibit 
"B”, consisting of a file of intercepts of Japanese diplomatic messages. I did not 
see any of these, nor was I informed of the substance thereof before, except 
Isolated fragments of the Kurusu diplomat message series. Concerning those 
which are known as the “Winds Code” messages, neither I, nor anyone else in 
the USAFFE to my knowledge, received any information as to any activating 
or implementing message, nor any notice that such a message had been trans- 
mitted or received. 

Concerning the British SIS messages dated 27 November 1941 and 3 December 
1941, these were not seen by me before 7 December 1941. I do not know the 
basis or source of this Intelligence, other than that it appears to have been 
disseminated by Mr. Gerald Wilkinson, subsequently appointed Major, British 
Army, who bad some liaison status with the Philippine Department, later, Hq. 
USAFFE, and as such had contact with me and my predecessor, [ 11696 } 
in 1941. ( See Appendix A) . 

I might add that another reason for going to the Philippines was I 
had run across this British thing in Honolulu and it would have come 
from Manila, so I wanted to go to Manila to the G-2 and ask what 
they knew about this British set-up (reading). 

Various Intercepts of Japanese diplomatic messages Were received by the Army 
in the Philippines (Hq. USAFFE) before 7 December 1941. The decrypting, 
translating and processing of these messages were functions of the Navy. The 
Army monitored some circuits and turned the material over to the Navy for 
decrypting and translating. Under this system the intercepted Japanese code 
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messages were given to the Navy at Corregidor where the Navy had a “purple** 
machine and other crypto-analytic facilities and personnel, not possessed by the 
Army, for decrypting and translating these messages. It was customary for the 
Navy, after these messages were decrypted and translated, to give the Army 
(Hq. USAFFE) such portion of the sum total of this Intelligence, and the details 
and source thereof, as the Navy considered necessary to the functions of the 
Army. (See Appendix B). Those which were shown me before 7 December 
1941 were handed to me by Colonel Shearer, S. C., now deceased, who was the 
Army [11691^ liaison with the Navy for that purpose. Certain of these 
messages concerned inquiries from Tokyo and replies by the Japanese Consul at 
Manila as to United States military and commercial ships in Manila Harbor. 
No record was made by the Army of the dissemination or substance of this intelli- 
gence, and the papers on which the intelligence was recorded have been destroyed. 

To the best of my knowledge and belief, the Army did not transmit any of 
this Intelligence to the Hawaiian Department, since the dissemination thereof 
was exclusively a Navy function. 

(Signed) C. A. Willoughby. 

Appendix A refers to the Wilkinson material. This is it [reading] : 

The British SIA messages, their purport and evolution and the curious role 
played by Mr. Gerald Wilkinson in Manila and Hawaii are an integral part of 
this investigation, in my opinion. 

The whole story is one of duplicity, evasion, bargaining, horse-trading of 
information and a sort of E. Phillipi)s Oppenheim international intrigue. 

Wilkinson married into the Davies family and represented his father-in-law 
in Manila as a sugar broker for many years; hence, the casual reference to a 
“Colonel [11698^ Wilkinson,” that appears in the affidavits of Mr. Russell 
and Dawson, suggesting* a i>erfect stranger are obviously intended to be mis- 
leading. Wilkinson combined the convenient status of a respected local business 
man, with that of a secret agent, reporting to the British Ministry of Informa- 
tion ; contrary to U. S. law, he never registered as a foreign agent. He appar- 
ently came out of hiding, in Manila, and contacted or obtained tolerance by the 
then G“2*s Philippine Department, Colonels O’Rear, retired, and J. K. Evans, 
MID. When I took over, ne approached me, quoting Evans, etc. I was not im- 
pressed; the intelligence material he desired to file with me, they contained 
mimeo reprints of old Jap military data and some sprinkling of China-based 
reports. It became apparent to me, though, that Wilkinson had dealings with 
Hawaii and the local Navy, that he possessed his own cryptographic systems and 
decoding clerks, etc. I became convinced that his main purpose was to Ingratiate 
himself into some official Army-Navy recognition, that he was willing to trade 
Information for that recognition but that he was and still is an agent of British 
authorities, reporting thereto and executing orders therefrom. This net of 
potential spies is world wide ; it is still in operation ; I employ both SIA and SOE, 
British, and [11699^ find them loyal to no one but themselves and the 
Empire. 

My intelligence evaluation of his messages to Hawaii is not high — a horse 
trading proposition, pure and simple ; I am convinced that this bundle represents 
not all of the messages sent; the commercial deductions are obvious; Davies 
cancelled sugar shipments in the nick of time. 

Wilkinson is a completely untrained civilian. His government gave him a 
military status to protect him, in case of capture. He attached himself to us at 
the outbreak of the war, leaving his wife and children to fend for themselves, 
in the Japanese-occupied city ; they were promptly interned, in Sto Tomas, for 
the duration. 

We made use of him and his cypher system, to send an occasional message to 
Wavell and Singapore.; he continued to report “home” through his stuff was 
severely edited by me ; the General finally sent him to WavelVs Headquarters, as 
a sort of liaison, utilizing his cypher system; he then made his way deviously 
to Washington and London, where he capitalized heavily on his “status” with 
GHQ, USAFFE : he was “promoted” to Colonel and attempted to return to our 
Headquarters, as a “liaison” ; he' even had the support of the Prime Minister ; 
with a complete lack of military knowledge, such a position had its 
ludi- [11700} crous side, except for local espionage, and we declined to 
have him. He was promptly demoted and attached to duty with the British 
Office of Information at Washington — New York. 


(Signed) C. A, Willoughby. 
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Appendix B has reference to what we call the “ultra,” what was 
called the “magic” (reading) : 

In 1941, tbe Navy obtained and maintained a bigbly efBcient crypto-analytical 
aeirice, si)ecializing in Japanese material; tbougb tbe Army bad notably par- 
ticipated in tbe development of this subject, tbe Navy appears to have obtained 
a lead; consequently, it can be said that the Navy enjoyed an almost monop- 
olistic privilege. In an otherwise meritorious desire for security (though every 
modem nation knows that crypto-analysis is going on), the Navy has slirouded 
the whole enterprise in mystery, excluding other services, and rigidly centraliz- 
ing the whole enterprise. At this date, for example, this same system is still 
in vogue ; as far as SWPA — 

That is Sauthwest Pacific — 

Is concerned, the crypto-analysis is made in Melbourne, forwarded via Seventh 
Fleet D. N. I. ; the Melbourne station is under direct orders of Washington, is 
not bound by any local responsibilities, forwards what they select, and when 
It suits them. The [ff7W] possibility of erroneous or incomplete selec- 
tion is as evident now as it was in 1941. Tbe only excuse the Navy has is that 
its field is primarily naval intercepts, but there is a lot of Army traffic or other 
incidental traffic. This collateral traffic is not always understood or coi'rectly 
Interpreted by the Navy, in my opinion. 

Tbe solution to this vexing and dangerous problem is a completely Joint, 
interlocking intercept and crypto-analytical service, on tbe highest level, with 
the freest Interchange of messages and interpretation. 

The sequence of messages referred to, had they been known to a competent 
intelligence officer, with Battle Order and tactical background, beginning with 
November 14th, would have led instantly to the inescapable conclusion that 
Pearl Harbor naval installations were a target for attack, with November 25th 
or November 29tb as the deadlines, suggesting irresistibly that elapsed time was 
involved, for some sort of naval seaborne sortie. 

. (Signed) C. A. Willoughby. 

Senator Ferguson. May I inquire, Mr. Chairman ? 

What credit did you give that jiart of the report where he analyzed 
that if he had had that information it would have been clear to him 
that an attack was going to be made upon Pearl Harbor? 

\in<M\ Colonel Ciausen. The credit that we gave it was, of 
course, Senator — mean it is sort of presumptuous for me to say so 
and it is so easy to say so in hindsight, but he pointed out to me at the 
time that it showed target attack possibilities, target atack informa- 
ion. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, is that referred to in any report either 
by the Secretary of War or the Adjutant General ? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

^nator Ferguson. Or by you ? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. Colonel Stimson in his report pointed 
out that the Hawaiian command, he spoke only so far as the Army 
was concerned, that the Hawaiian command and that the Washington 
command were not operating in the highest degree of efficiency and 
he said that with regard to this type of information, especially the 
ships in harbor reports, that they should have been analyzed by a 
man with more analytical and imaginative insight to see the possi- 
bility of an attack on Pearl Harbor. 

Senator Ferguson. You say that is in the report? 

Colonel Clausen. It is in Secretary Stimson’s report, sir, which 
he made after he had this report of mine. 

Senator Ferguson. But you were getting this affidavit from the 
top General of Intelligence in the Philippine Islands? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 
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[117031 Senator Fbbguson. And he was making this comment 
when you showed him the exhibits of what they had in Washington? 

Colonel Clausen, top secret B. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Colonel Clausen. Just like he said, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. He made this comment on what they had in 
Washington? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Will you tell us again just who Willoughby 
was? 

Colonel Clausen. C. A. Willoughby was a major general who was 
one of those that left with Mac Arthur after the fall of Bataan and 
then returned with MacArthur as his G-2 during all that time, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. Go ahead, Colonel. 

Colonel Clausen. I come now to 

Mr. Clark. Let me get one point straight. Is your secret B, I 
believe you call it? 

Colonel Clausen. Exhibit B, sir? 

Mr. Clark. Yes. 

Colonel Clausen. That is the one that General Russell brought to 
the Board. 

Mr. Clark. Does that contain these intercepts only from Wash- 
ington ? 

[ 1170^1 Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. It contains the file of in- 
tercepts that were here in Washington in part. 

Mr. Clark. Did it contain anytning that you picked up at Hawaii? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. You see, I referred by numbers to 
these other people in Hawaii who had them. In other words 

Mr. Clark. The Senator’s question to you was whether or not 
what was in this B-2 came from Washington. I want to know 
whether there is anything else now other than from Washington 
in it? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, the top secret exhibit B that we have 
referred to were a sheaf of intercepts that General Russell had ob- 
tained from G-2. Now, the intercepts were intercepted Japanese 
diplomatic messages that had been received in Washington and some 
oi those — as I have pointed out here now in other affidavits — ^the sub- 
stance of them at least were known to some people in Hawaii. 

Mr. Clark. I understand now. Thank you, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Murpht. May I ask one question ? Did General Russell also 
have the dispatches in regard to the Aleutians and in regard to 
Panama and m regard to the Philippines? 

Colonel Clausen. Mr. Murphy, I do not know. When the 
[117061 board got the winds code last week 

Mr. Murpht. At any rate, the one that Gwieral Russell concen- 
trated upon was those segregated particularly as to Hawaii, is that 
right? 

Colonel Clausen. That is what I imderstand. 

Mr. Murpht. That is all. 

The Vice Chairman. Go ahead. 

Colonel Clausen. The next affidavit is that of General Fielder 
which I have read already for Senator George. 
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The Vice Chairman. Yes. 

Colonel Clausen. Now, in looking over the Hart report, Captain 
Safford in there said that General Betts was one of the people that 
would know about the winds code execute message, so I got ahold 
of General Betts at Frankfort-on-Main, in Germany. Tms is his 
affidavit. June 13, 1945. [Reading:] 

During the months of November and December 1941 1 was the Executive Assist- 
ant of the Chief of the then Intelligence Branch, Military Intelligence Division, 
War Department General Staff, Washington, D. C. 

In that capacity I was required to have a general knowledge of the major 
inteUigence problems confronting the Military Intelligence Division and with 
reference to the Japanese situation I generally obtained this knowledge from 
Colonel Rufus S. Bratton, GSC, who was in [11106^ charge of the Far 
Eastern Section of the Intelligence Branch and to whom was decentralized the 
handling of all Ultra messages concerning Japan which came to the War De- 
partment. Colonel Bratton was assisted by Major Dusenbury, GSC. I know 
that Major Dusenbury, as Colonel Bratton’s representative, received certain Ultra 
messages concerning Japan both from Army and Navy sources. I think that 
on occasion Colonel Bratton employed Major Dusenbury to transmit messages 
so received to authorized persons in the War Department. 

In consequence I have no first hand knowledge of the handling of these mes- 
sages, from whom they were received or to whom they were shown. To the 
best of my knowledge and belief I received no Ultra messages either in written 
form or by oral transmission on behalf of the Military Intelligence Division 
during the period in question. I believe, however, that during the period in 
question Colonel Bratton either showed me or informed me of the gist of most 
of the Ultra messages which he handled. I am certain that Colonel Bratton in- 
formed me of the message which established the so-called Japanese “Winds Code.” 
I further recall inquiring of him on several occasions whether any message im- 
plementing the message on the “Winds Code” had been received. I do not 
recall that he informed me at any time of such a message being re- 
ceived and I further believe that if he had received such a message he would 
have told me and I would have remembered it. To the best of my knowledge and 
belief no other person informed me prior to 7 December 1941 that an implementing 
message had been received. 

(Signed) Thomas J. Betts, 

Brigadier General. 

He was on the staff of General Eisenhower. 

Next is an affidavit of Lieutenant General Walter B. Smith, 
which I obtained at Frankfort-on-Main on 16 June 1945, Chief of 
Staff to General Eisenhower, and it had to do with some testimony 
of Colonel Bratton and Colonel Sadtler and it had to do with 
whether or not he had received on the ni^ht of 6 December, as had 
theretofore been testified, the pouch containing the thirteen parts. 

Mr. BIeefe. Is that the fellow that is sometimes referred to as 
Bedell Smith, as General Bedell Smith ? 

Colonel CuAUSEN. That is the same one; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. The same one? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. Do you want me to read this ? 

The Vice ChairmzVn. I think Senator Ferguson asked you ques- 
tions about this. Do you want the affidavit read. Senator ? 

[11708^ Senator Ferguson. Is there anything in it in relation 
to Hawaii ? 

The Vice Chairman. While your attention was directed on some- 
thing there, Senator, Colonel Clausen stated that it related to the 
delivery of the thirteen part message, something in that connection. 

Colonel Clausen. The general nature of the delivery of the Ultra 
to the chief of staff. General Bedell Smith at that time was secretary 
to the General Staff here in Washington in 1941. 
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Senator Febgttson. And this is an affidavit, this is not the Bedell 
Smith affidavit? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

^nator Ferguson. Oh, all right. Yes, 1 think you ought to read 
that. 

Colonel Clausen. All right, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. May I inquire here the date of that affidavit? 

Colonel Clausen. June 15, 1945. 

Mr. Ejsefe. Did you have that affidavit when you contacted Colonel 
Bratton ? 

Colonel Clausen. I showed it to him, sir, so that he could see what 
the others had said. 

Mr. Keefe. Then you already had that affidavit at the [117091 
time you took the affidavit from Colonel Bratton? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes. Let me just make sure because, Mr. Keefe, 
I showed Colonel Bratton various papers and I listed them down in 
the first part as to just what I showed him. Yes, I did, I showed him 
that affidavit. 

Mr. Keefe. All right, that is all I wanted to know. 

Colonel Clausen. Do you want the list of those that I showed him ? 

Mr. Keefe. Not now. 

Colonel Clausen. All right. 

Mr. ICeefe. I may want to ask you about that later. 

Colonel Clausen. All right. [Reading:] 

During the months of November and December 1941, 1 was stationed at Wash- 
ington, D. C., as Secretary of the War Department General StallL In that ca- 
pacity and during the period mentioned, I received from representatives of G-2, 
for delivery to the Chief of Staff, containers carrying especially secret Infor- 
mation which I later learned included various intercepts of Japanese radio 
diplomatic messages which had been decrypted and translated, and were then 
called “Magic”. These were also delivered on occasions for the same purpose 
to whicliever Assistant Secretary General Staff was on duty In the office of the 
Chief of Staff. 

[117101 Mr. Keefe. Now, may I inquire^ Mr. Chairman, right 
at this point? General Smith had not been a witness before the Army 
Pearl Harbor Investigating Board ? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. This is his first statement? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. I had about 15 witnesses that testified 
before the Grimert Board that I interviewed and got additional affi- 
davits or testimony from and then there were 35, about 35 entirely 
new witnesses. 

Mr. Keefe. Of which he is one? 

Colonel Clausen. Of which General Smith is one. 

Mr. Keefe. Very well. 

Colonel Clausen (reading) : 

I did not personally see these intercepts. 1 did not know what messages were 
delivered to the various distributees, nor the method o fdlstrlbutlon or screen- 
ing, nor to whom or when they were delivered. They were always given to me 
in a locked pouch, the key to which was not available to me. I would always 
give the locked pouch to the Chief of Staff as promptly as possible. If received 
in the Chief of StalTs absence, these pouches were given him as soon as he 
returned to the office. I recall several occasions when the iwuch was delivered 
to [in 111 him at his home when the A. O. of S., Q-2, considered the 
contents urgent. The Chief of Staff would occasionally mention to me matters 
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cotuiected with these intercepts, bat 1 do not recall ever having seen a complete 
one, nor do I recall specific details. 

Colonel Clausen has asked me to comment on what is stated to have been the 
testimony before the Army Pearl Harbor Board to the general effect: 

1. On 5 December 1941, Colonel Otis K. Sadtler, SC, after receiving informa- 
tion from Admiral Noyes, then Chief of Navy Communications, that the Japanese 
“Winds Code” had been implemented to signal rupture of diplomatic relatione or 
war between Japan and Great Britain, and after talking this over with General 
Sherman Miles and Colonel Rufus ^ Bratton of G-2, gave the information to 
General Leonard T. Qerow of WPD, and asked him to give the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment more warning. General Gerow stated, “I think they have had plenty 
of notification.” Colonel Sadtler then gave the information to me, and made 
the same reqaest of me. I replied that since the War Plans Division had acted 
1 did not want to discuss the matter further. 

Now, do you Want me to skip down to where he answers that No. 1 ? 

Mr. Keefe. Read the whole aflidavit as long as you are 

about it. 

Colonel Clausen. Well, you -see I went down from 1, 2, 3, 4 and then 
he answered 1, 2, 3 and 4, so if you want me to I will answer one by 
reading one. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. 

The Vice Chairman. Go ahead. 

Colonel Clausen. This is in response to what I just read. He says : 

My recollection of the facts concerning these subjects is as follows : 

I do not recall Colonel Sadtler’s coming to me as he has stated. However, 
since the matter in question was obviously a difference of opinion between the 
A. C. of S., G--2 and the A. C. of S., War Plans Division, both of whom had direct 
access to the Chief of Staff, it was not one in which I had any responsibility 
or authority, and I cannot Imagine why Colonel Sadtler would have asked me to 
intervene In a question of this kind, particularly since I was not at that time 
an “Ultra” officer, and it would have been impossible for him to give me any 
infomation to support his contention that 1 should step out of my rather minor 
province. 

Number 2. This is what the general testimony before the {^ 11713 ^ 
Army Pearl Harbor Board was : * 

Colonel Bratton delivered the pouches containing the radio Intercepts always 
In person to the officers concerned ; and, when the Chief of Staff was not there, 
he deUvered the pouches to be for delivery to the Chief of Staff. 

This is his answer. Number 2 

Not only Colonel Bratton, but at least one other officer of Gh-2 delivered the 
pouches referred to. These were deUvered not only to me, but to whichever 
Assistant Secretary General Staff happened to be on duty at my desk in my 
absence. When delivered to myself or to one of my assistants, our standard 
procedure was to place it immediately on the desk of the Chief of Staff if (he 
were in his office, or, in his absence, to lock it in the safe until his return unless 
instructed that the contents should reach him at once. There were several 
occasions when we were so informed. On these occasions the Duty Officer of 
the General Staff Secretariat would take the pouches to General Marshall at 
his quarters or wherever he happened to be. On at least several occasions I 
recall definitely that I personally sent the G-2 officer to deliver the pounch to 
General Marshall at his quarters in the absence of a Duty Officer. 

[ 1171^1 Number 3 : 

During November and December 1941, Colonel Bratton reminded me that the 
intercepts were of such value and Importance that they should be shown the 
Chief of Staff without delay. 

Answer to Number 3 : 

Both I myself and the Assistant Secretaries understood that these pouches 
contained information of such value and importance that they should be shown 
to the Chief of Staff without delay, and the officers of the Intelligence Division 
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who handed them to ns were aware of the procedure followed in the Chief of 
Staff 8 uttice as indicated above. 

Number 4 of general testimony before the Board : 

On December 6, 11)41, before midnight, Colonel Bratton delivered to me for the 
Chief of Staff 13 parts of a 14 part intercepted radio message from the Japanese 
Government which in terms terminated peace negotiations with the United States. 
(I understand this testimony may possibly be qualified by other testimony to 
the effect that instead of giving these to me it “may have been one of others.”) 

Answer Number 4 : * 

To the best of my recollection, I left the office [//7f5] at the usual 
time on the evening of 6 December 41, that is, about 7 PM., turning over to the 
Night Duty Officer. 1 am quite certain that I was not at the oflice after 10 PM. 
If the intercepted radio message referred to by Colonel Bratton was delivered 
either to me or to the Night Duty Officer, it would have been delivered in the 
locked envelope which I have previously described, and unless the officer who re- 
ceived it were so informed by Colonel Bratton, he would have had no definite 
knowledge of its contents as neither I nor any other officer of the Secretariat was 
classified as “Ultra”. If be had been informed of the contents or of their urgent 
nature. It would have been delivered to the Chief of Staff in accordance with our 
usual procedure, either by the officer on duty or by Colonel Bratton himself. 

(Signed) W. B. Smith. 

I come now to the affidavit of General Gerow. 

The Vice Chairman. I believe that has already been read into the 
record, unless some member wants it read again. 

Senator Ferguson. I have no desire to have it. 

Colonel Clausen. All right. May I just say that the number of the 
intercepts referred to there — that there are two that have not already 
been referred to by myself. One is Number 23570, and you have that as 
your Exhibit 1, page 68, [77776] and the other is Number 23859 

and you have that as your Exhibit 1, page 81. 

The Vice Chairman. General Gerow’s affidavit, as I recall it, was 
read into the record while he was testifying before the committee. 

Colonel Clausen. All right, sir. Now, another that has been men- 
tioned by Captain SaflFord before Admiral Hart as being a person 
that would have some light to shed on the winds message was Colonel 
Eobert E. Schukraft, so 1 reached him at Casserte, Italy, June 26, 
1945. 

Senator Ferguson. Colonel Schukraft is present in the room — do 
you know whether he is present in the room ? 

Colonel Clausen. He is right here, yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, Sien, is there any need of reading his affi- 
davit, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Lucas. There is unless we are going to call him as a witness. 

i^nator Ferguson. I understood he was to be a witness. 

Colonel Clausen. This is a short one. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, read it. Maybe we can read it in less 
time than we can talk about it. 

[77777] Colonel Clausen. On 7 December 1944, and for some 
time prior thereto, I was stationed at Washington, D. (3., in charge of 
radio intercepts for the Signal Intelligence Service, War Department. 
As such, my duties included the direct supervision of radio intercept 
stations operated by the Chief Signal Officer. In the course of these 
duties I saw at various times some of the intercepts which had been 
decrypted and decoded and translated. 

Regarding the so-called “Winds Code”, I recall seeing, at about the time of 
their translation, the Intercept in Top Secret Exhibit “B”, number 25432. When 
I saw this message I directed the San Francisco intercept station to intercept all 
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plain text Japanese messages and to pick up the news reports from Tokyo. The 
station did this and sent the messages and report In to me. To the best of my 
knowledge none of these containing the code words were ever picked up. I did, 
however, see an intercept of a telephone conversation between Kurusu and a 
person In Tokyo, who I believe was Yamamoto, similar in form to the intercepts in 
Top Secret Exhibit “B” number 25349 and 25497 

Now 25349 is your Exhibit 1, page 179, and No. 25497, is your Exhibit 
1, page 206. 

I continue : 

[ii7i8] but in which the person at the Tokyo end gave to Kurusu the 

“Winds Code” signal Indicating breach of diplomatic relations between Japan 
and the United States. Kurusu in reply said something to the effect that he was 
sorry to hear this. The message to which I refer came to the Signal Intelligence 
Service from the Navy, as a Navy intercept or translation, during the period 
about 28 November 1^1 to 6 December 1^1. I thing this message also con- 
tained some code words translated as “It is a boy.” I did not know the meaning 
of this latter code. When the message mentioned was received from the Navy 
the Signal Intelligence Service sent it immediately to G-2. 

As additional leads in connection with the foregoing, I suggest Interrogation of 
my former superior Colonel Minckler ; also especially Lieut Colonel Rowlett and 
Miss Prather. Additional information may possibly be obtained from Colonel 
Doud, Miss Ray Cave (wife of Sgt. Liparlni), and Mrs. Hazel Adams.” 

Signed, “Robert E. Schukraft.” 

Now then, the next affidavit is that of Cieorge L. Renchard, and fol- 
lowing that is the affidavit of John F. Stone, whom I saw in London, 
and who at the time of Pearl Harbor was assistant to Secretary Hull. 
I do not think there is any reference there to Hawaii, unless the com- 
mittee [11719^ wants them read. 

The Vice Chairman. Go ahead with the next one. 

Colonel Clausen. The next affidavit is that of Major General John 
R. Deane, which is a very short affidavit. It has to do with the fact that 
he was one of the assistant secretaries to the General Staff in December, 
1941, and he said : 

On 6 December, 1941, 1 was not on duty after 5 p. m., and did not receive from 
Colonel Rufus S. Bratton, nor from Colonel Carlisle Dusenbury. or any other 
person, any pouch for the Chief of Staff. 

Then he says on the next morning he got down to work about 9 or 
9 : 30 a. m. 

The next affidavit is that of Colonel Rufus S. Bratton. I will read 
that if the committee wants. So far as Hawaii itself is concerned, it 
refers to the fact that he sent the 5 December Rochefort message. 

Mr. Keefe. He has been here for several weeks and he is in the room 
right now. He is going to be a witness, so I see no object in reading it. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. Colonel, the reading is off. 

Colonel Clausen. He refers in here to intercept 25483 which you 
will find at page 239 of your Exhibit 1, and also [11720'\ to 
intercept 25850, which you will find at page 248 of Exhibit 1. He also 
refers to the ABCD Bloc. 

The next affidavit is that of Colonel Otis K. Sadtler. 

Mr. Keefe. Colonel Sadtler is going to be a witness isn’t he? 

Mr. Kaufman. He is scheduled to be a witness. 

Colonel Clausen. All right. I "will skip that. 

Next is the affidavit of Major General Charles D. Herron. 

Major General Herron preceded General Short as commanding 
general of the Hawaiian Department, and in this affidavit he tells of 
his briefing of General Short concerning the matters that had to do 
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with the Hawaiian Command. It may be important for the part 
that had to do with the 1940 alert, and as to what he told General Snort 
concerning subjects of that kind. 

The Vice Chairman. Does any member of the committee desire that 
affidavit read ? 

Mr. Richardson. Mr. Chairman, I w^ld think that it would di- 
rectly involve General Short, if this consists of directions which were 
given to General Short by Herron on Short’s succeeding to the com- 
mand out there. 

The Vice Chairman. Go ahead and read it, Colonel. 

Colonel Clausen. This was given to me in Washington, [ 11721 ^ 
D. C., on August 13, 1945. 

Referring to my testimony given the Army Pearl Harbor Board on 9 August 
1944, 1 wish to state further that when arrangements had been made for General 
Short to relieve me as Commanding General, Hawaiian Department, whl^ 
command I had held since October 1937, I desired to acquaint him as fully as 
I could with my experience and knowledge of the affairs pertaining thereto. 
Since he was to arrive and I was to depart on the same ship, there was only a 
limited time in which to do this by personal conferences, namely, two and one-half 
days. Accordingly, in order that he might be prepared for his conferences with 
me, I sent to San Francisco for delivery to him there certain papers and material 
relating to the command, for his preliminary review on the ship’s journey of 
five days. These papers and material comprised in effect an agenda and exhibits. 
Upon my meeting General Short w’hen he arrived at Hawaii, I asked him whether 
he had received the data at San Frincisco and whether he had read the papers 
and material. He replied that they had been received by hlrxx at San Francisco 
but that he had not given them much time while en route. 

I did what I could in the limited time of two and one-half days then remaining 
to brief General Short personally on matters pertaining to the command. This 
included my giving [11722] him my opinions on the ofllcers and men. 
I told him of my estimate as to the efficiency of the staff officers and, with respect 
to €1-2, that Colonel George W. Bicknell, a Reserve Officer, was an experienced 
and qualified, efficient man for that position, and that it had been my intention 
to make him my G-2. I further told him of the G-2 work being done, of th& 
liaison with the Navy, the FBI and related sources of information, of the defense 
plans, of my experience and measures taken in the all-out alert of 1940 which 
I had ordered on receipt of a communication from the War Department, dated 
June 17, 1940, reading as follows: 

“Immediately alert complete defensive organization to deal with possible trans- 
pacific raid, to the greatest extent possible without creating public hysteria or 
provoking undue curiosity of newspapers or alien agents. Suggest maneuver 
basis. Maintain alert until further orders. Instructions for secret communica- 
tion direct with Chief of Staff will be furnished you shortly. Acknowledge.” 

I also told him of the relations and cooperation which had existed with the 
Navy, of the civilian population, of the Japanese situation, of the assumption that 
alien agents conducted espionage for the Japanese Goveniment. I took him 
around the Island of Oahu, showing him the installations [1172S] and 
gave him my ideas of possible attack and defense of that Island. 

Following my talks with General Short at the time mentioned, in Hawaii, he 
did not ever ask my opinions or for information or correspond with me on the 
subject of command or related problems. 

Concerning your question as to whether correct military practice, current in 
1941, permitted a Commanding General of an overseas department to revise a 
War Department estimate of the situation, without consulting with or reporting 
to the War Department, my answer is that the Commander may and should take 
whatever action he believes dictated by necessity but must so report to the War 
Department at the earliest possible moment. 

Signed, “Charles D. Herron, Major General, U. S. A.” 

The next affidavit is that of General Miles. 

The Vice Chairman. He has already appeared as a witness. 

Colonel CiAUSEN. All right, sir. 
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In his affidavit he refers to quite a series of intercepts which I 
have looked up and tied into your exhibits. 

If you want, I will read them and show where they are in your 
exhibits. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. 

Colonel CnAtrsEN, 24573, on page 100 of Exhibit 1. 

\1172J^ 25322 on page 126 of Exhibit 1, 24878 on page 137 of 

E^bit 1, 25432 on page 154 of Exhibit 1, 25138 on page 165 of Exhibit 
1, 25435 on page 180 of Exhibit 1, 25445 on page 195 of Exhibit 1, 
25496 on page 199 of Exhibit 1, 25552 on page 204 of Exhibit 1, 25553 
on page 204 of Exhibit 1, 25554 on page 205 of Exhibit 1, 25555 on page 
206 of Exhibit 1, 25727 on page 213 of Exhibit 1, 25545 on page 208 of 
Exhibit 1, 25640 on page 215 of Exhibit 1, 25785 on page 227 of Exhibit 
1, 25836 on page 236 oiExhibit 1, 25838 on page 238 oiExhibit 1, 25843 
on page 239 of Exhibit 1. 

The General in this affidavit also referred to the ABCD Bloc, and 
his assumption that the Navy in Hawaii was doing some decrypting, 
and refers to some studies he had made on what he called an “out of 
the blue” attack on Pearl Harbor. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you read what he said about the ABCD 
Bloc! 

\1172S\ Colonel Clausen. I will read it, Senator. 

Fortber concerning the intercepts mentioned as contained in Top Secret 
Exhibit "B”, and those which related to Joint Action by the ABCD Bloc or 
members thereof I knew at the time about the Joint Action Agreement 

The next agdavit is also by an officer who was referred to by Captain 
Safford in his testimony before Admiral Hart, and that is Colonel 
Rex W. Minckler. 

Shall I read that! 

The Vice Chairman. Go ahead. 

Colonel Clausen (reading) : 

On 7 December 1941, and for some months prior thereto, I was stationed at 
Washington, D. 0., as Officer in Charge of Signal Intelligence Service. Colonel 
Robert E. Scbnkraft and Colonel Harold S. Doud were my subordinates in the 
Signal Intelligence Service at the time, and Colonel Otis K. Sadtler was my 
superior. My duties included the direct supervision of the receipt and dis- 
semination of intercepted radio messages. In the course of these duties I saw 
at various times most of the intercepts of Japanese radio. 

Regarding the so-called Japanese “Winds Code’’, I recall having seen, and 
at about the time of its translation, the intercept numbered 25432 in Top 
Secret Exhibit “B”, before the Army Pearl Harbor Board. I recall the action 
which was taken under my supervision to monitor for the execute message 
contemplated by the “Winds Code”. I never saw or heard of an authentic exe- 
cute message of this character cither before or since 7 December 1941. It is 
my belief that no such message was sent. Before 7 December 1941 there were 
one or two “false alarms”, one of which I think discussed with representatives 
of G-2 and the Navy, and which was to the effect that a possible execute 
message bad been received indicating a breach of Japanese and British rela- 
tions. My opposite number in the [11737] Navy was Captain L. F. 
Safford. I was in almost dally contact with Army and Navy representatives 
who were also on the lookout for such an execute message, and it is my 
belief that if an authentic execute message bad been received, some of these 
persons would have discussed it with me. 

The normal procedure In the reciprocal sending of messages by the Army 
and Navy, one to the other, was to send six copies. 

Concerning the two messages shown me by Colonel Clausen, Army Serial 
numbers 26874 and 25877 
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and they are to be found on page 29 of your Exhibit 2 and pages 
27 and 28 your Exhibit 2. I will continue : 

which appear to have been Intercepted on 6 December 1941 and translated on 
8 December 1941, I believe the time indicated for decrypting and translation 
by the Army was normal and then required for decrypting and decoding Code 
PA-K2. The Navy time was about four days. The Code indicated was not top 
priority and Involved manual processing. When the intercepts were received 
by the Signal Intelligence Service they were sorted into categories of priority, 
and then after being decrypted and translated, one copy was retained by the 
Signal Intelligence Service and additional copies were then sent to G~2 and 
the Navy ONI for dissemination. 

[11728^ Signed, W. Minckler, Colonel, SC.’’ 

The next affidavit I have is that of General Marshall. 

Senator Lucas. Colonel, do I understand in that last affidavit 
Colonel Minckler was the opposite of Captain Safford? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. The next affidavit is that of General 
Marshall. 

The Vice Chairman. General Marshall has appeared as a witness. 

Colonel Clausen. All right, sir. 

Now the next is another man mentioned by Captain Safford in his 
testimony before Admiral Hart as a lead on this winds execute 
business, and that is Colonel Harold Doud. 

On 7 December 1941, and for some time prior thereto, I was stationed at 
Washington, D. C., in charge of the B Section, Signal Intelligence Service, 
which was the Code and Cipher Solution Section. My duties included the 
supervision of the solution of Japanese radio diplomatic and military messages. 
In the course of these duties my section solved and translated at various 
times many Japanese messages which had been Intercepted. 

Regarding the so-called Japanese “Winds Code” I recall seeing at about the 
time of its translation the intercept in top secret Exhibit B, No. 25432 — 

that exhibit was the [11729'] code — 

I recall that when this intercept was translated arrangements were made to 
monitor for the execute message contemplated by the “Winds Code”. I did not 
see any execute message as thus contemplated and so far as I know there was 
no such execute message received in the War Department. My attention has 
been called to certain testimony of Captain L. F. Safford, USN, to the effect 
that I may have some knowledge concerning such an execute message. I do not 
know the basis for this testimony of Captain Safford as I did not have any 
information of an execute message. 

My attention has also been called to the testimony on the subject of 13 
parts of a 14-part message, which 13 parts was received the afternoon and 
evening of 6 December 1941 and is numbered SIS 25843. I recall having seen 
the message but do not remember the details connected with its receipt and 
solution. I went on duty on the afternoon of 6 December and came off duty 
sometime on the 7th of December, the exact times, however, I do not recall. 

Concerning the time required to solve and disseminate the Japanese radio 
diplomatic messages In Code PA-K2, it is my present belief that the average 
time required was at least two days. 

I have been shown top secret Exhibit “B” before the Army Pearl Harbor 
Board. The translation dates Indicated [ 11130 ^ thereon were not always 
the dates of receipt. Reference to the records of the Signal Intelligence Service 
should be made to show the time required between the dates of receipt and 
th actual solutions and disseminations. 

Prior to 7 December 1941, according to my recollection, we did not solve any 
current Japanese military codes. 

Signed, “Harold Doud, Colonel, Signal Corps.’^ 

The next affidavit is an additional affidavit by Lt. Col. Frank B. 
Rowlett, whose other affidavit I read this morning in connection with 
my giving the top secret exhibit B and was aiS:ed to find out the 
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points of interception. Now it developed that there were two addi- 
tional messages which are referred to in the affidavit of Colonel 
Minckler. I understood those were intercepted at San Francisco on 
6 December. So I wanted to know why they were not decrypted 
sooner than 8 December, because those two were very significant ones 
pointing to Pearl Harbor, talking, I believe, about barrage balloons — 
maybe not barrage balloons but antitorpedo nets and barrage bal- 
loons. Colonel Rowlett was the man to see on that and I interviewed 
the Colonel and he gave me this affidavit. It relates to that subject, 
if the committee wants to hear it. 

The Vice Chairman. Go ahead and read it. 

[1173f\ Colonel Clausen (reading). 

The average length of time required for processing 

These two messages I mentioned came in a code called PA-IC2. 

The average length of time required for processing the messages in the Japa- 
nese system known by us as PAK-2, calculated on 19 messages for the period 
of 1 November to 6 December 1941, shows 3.5 days as average. Only messages 
which were actually published were included in the data on which the average 
was calculated. 

No military systems which were in use by the Japanese Army or Military 
Attaches previous to the date of 6 December 1941 were readable. Some inter- 
cepts were available but not in sufficient quantity to permit the solution of any 
military system. 

a. No written record has been discovered which would indicate positively 
the exact hour at which intercept traffic was received by teletype from San 
Francisco by the Signal Intelligence Service in the Munitions Building. 

Where that question mark occurred with regard to those two mes- 
sages, was whether they were sent in by mail or sent in by teletype. 
I have been given conflicting stories and that is the reason that point 
was run down. 

My recollection is that the first call to initiate [11732] the use of the 
circuit with San Francisco was placed sometime after 6 o’clock In the evening 
of 0 December 1941. The response from Station 2 at San Francisco indicated 
that they had already forwarded by air mail the messages intercepted that day 
and that it would be necessary for them to use the station file copy for pre- 
paring the intercepts for transmission by teletype. This preparation required 
some time because tapes bad to be punched for the material to be forwarded. 
To the best of my recollection it was not until after midnight that actual 
intercept traffic was received by the Signal Intelligence Service from San 
Francisco. 

h. Since this was the first time the Army had used teletype facilities to forward 
traffic to Signal Intelligence, my recollection is very clear. Also, I actually 
helped to operate the teletype equipment in the Munitions Building in both the 
preliminary discussions in which traffic was requested and also in receipting 
for the traffic. Colonel Robert E. Schukraft and Miss Mary Jo Dunning were 
present and also operated the teletype equipment. The conditions under which 
we operated were very unusual in that ordinarily we operated only day shifts, 
and this also tended to Impress the matter on my memory. 

Signed ‘Trank B. Rowlett, Lieutenant Colonel, Signal Corps.” 
That was dated September 12, 1945. 

{11733'] On the same subject, an affidavit of Captain Howard 
W. Martin : 

At approximately 8 : 00 p. m. PST on 6 December 1941 I was in my quarters 
at Fort Scott, Presidio of San Francisco when the telephone rang and the man 
on duty at the station (MS #2) said Washington had called us on the teletype 
machine and had requested we transmit immediately all the day's Intercepted 
traffic. It being Saturday night I had only one man on duty and other per- 
sonnel could not be reached readily. Therefore I went down to the station 
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immediately and began transmitting all of Saturday’s traffic using our retained 
copy, as the original traffic had been airmailed to Washington at approximately 
4 : 00 p. m., on the same day. Because the following day the Japanese bombed 
Pearl Harbor I have always associated the two things in my memory, and am 
certain that the TWX machine was not used for traffic prior to 6 December 
and the hours as given are approximately correct. 

I was NGO in charge of MS #2 at that time. 

Signed ^Howard W. Martin, Captain, Signal Corps.” 

On the same subject, the affidavit of Mary J. Dunning: 

On 6 December 1941 I left the Munitions Building around 1 p. m., the regular 
hour for the close of business on Saturdays. Between 2 : 15 and 2 : 45 that 
afternoon, [117541 I received a telephone call from Colonel Minckler’s 
office requesting me to report for work as soon as possible. I fixed the hour by 
the length of time it takes me to drive from my home to the Munitions Building 
and by 3 p. m. I was in Colonel Minckler’s office ready to work. I remember the 
hour because later in the evening when I was asked to report at the same time 
on the following day I asked to be allowed to report at 5 p. m. instead, since I 
had made plans to spend the day out of town. 

I can’t recaU being told why we were called back to work, but the general 
assumption was that we wanted to process traffic without delay since the Japa- 
nese Ambassador was in conference with the President. 

I was asked to work In the “cage” (a room where machine traffic was processed, 
so called because of the grille work at its entrance to restrict admittance) where 
I had not worked for some time. I think that as I entered the room, I was 
surpri.sed to see a teletype machine. How long it had been installed, I don’t 
know, but I thought it could not have been there more than a few hours, since 
I often had occasion to go to the door of the cage and it was clearly visible from 
the door. It must have been roughly around four o’clock that representatives 
of the teletype coDopany came to instruct us in the opertatlon of the machine. 
After that we [ 11735 ] spent some time practicing. 

It is difficult to fix the time very definitely because time spent in waiting always 
seems longer than it really is, and we were expecting traffic from San Francisco 
at any moment. I remember that I was getting hungry but could not leave the 
room to get supper since we were waiting for 9. F. to call. When Colonel 
Minckler came into the cage, I spoke to him about getting someone to relieve 
me Just long enough for me to buy a sandwich. This conversation I remember 
because we Joked about my teaching him to operate the teletype. To the best of 
my knowledge, we were in communication with our intercept station in S. F. 
not later than 7 :00 p. m., although I cannot say whether or not they actually 
had any traffic for us at that time. 

I believe I went home around midnight or 1 : 00 a. m. and I recall processing 
some traffic during the course of the evening before I left. I cannot say, how- 
ever, whether it came to us by teletype, or not, since the Message Center had 
been asked to deliver traffic to us as soon at it arrived. That was traffic from 
Honolulu and the Philippines. 

I did not return to the office until five o’clock on 7 December 1941. 

Signed, “Mary J. Dunning.” 

[117S6'] The next is on the same subject, the affidavit of Louise 
Prather : 

To the best of my knowledge, the teletype machine was used to transmit traffic 
from San Francisco for the first time during the night of 6 December 1941. 

This particular point is clear in my memory because of the unusual circum- 
stances. In the evening of 6 December I was called at home and told our unit 
was being placed on a 24-hour basis immediately and that I should report for 
work at 7:00 a. m. the following morning, 7 December. When I arrived at the 
office at this unusual hour I learned that the teletype was being operated and 
the reason for the urgent call had been to process this, and other, traffic as 
rapidly as possible. Since for some months, the highest priority had been given 
Japanese traffic between Washington and Tokyo by our unit, the transmission of 
such traffic by teletype seemed to me to be a matter of major importance. This 
further serviced to impress the event on my memory. 

Signed ‘TLiOuise Prather.” 
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That is the end of the testimony. 

Then the committee asked that I 

Mr. CiiARK. Mr. Chairman, before the witness leaves that subject, 
I would like to ask a question. 

The Vice Chairhan. Mr. Clark will inquire. 

[ 11737 ^ Mr. CiiASK. This seems to refer to the magic that had 
some reference in it to the submarine nets and the balloons, or some- 
thing of that kind? 

Cwonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clash. Just what was the sense of that message? 

Colonel Clausen. You will find them in your Exhibit No. 2. If you 
will let me have Exhibit No. 2, 1 will find them. That is on page 29, 
and is Army No. 25874, and this is the message : 

From Honolnlu. 

To Tokyo. 

December 6, 1941. 

#254. 

1. On the evening of tbe 5tb, among the battleships which entered port were — 
and there is a blank line — 

and one submarine tender. The following ships were observed at anchor on 
tbe 6tb: 

9 battleships, 3 light cruisers, 3 submarine tenders, 17 destroyers, and in ad- 
dition there were four light cruisers, 2 destroyers lying at docks (the heavy 
cruisers and airplane carriers have all left). 

2. It appears ttiat no air reconnaissance is being conducted by the fleet air arm. 

The other one is on page 27 and 28 of the same exhibit 2, That is 
SIS No. 25877. From Honolulu to Tokyo : 

[11738] December 6, 1941. 

#253 Re the last part of your #123-a. 

1. On the American Continent in October the Army began training barrage 
balloon troops at Camp Davis, North Carolina. Not only have they ordered 
four or flve hundred balloons, but it is understood that they are considering 
the use of these balloons in the defense of Hawaii and Panama. Insofar as 
Hawaii is concerned, though investigations have been made in the neighborhood 
of Pearl Harbor, they have not set up mooring equipment, nor have they selected 
the troops to man them. Furthermore, there is no indication that any training 
for the maintenance of balloons is being undertaken. At the present time there 
are no signs of barrage balloon equipment. In addition, it is difficult to imagine 
that they have actually any. However, even though they have actually made 
preparations, because they must control the air over the water and land run- 
ways of the aiiports in the vldnlty of Pearl Harbor, Hickam, Ford and Ewa, 
there are limits to the balloon defense of Pearl Harbor. I imagine that in all 
probability there is considerable opportunity left to take advantage for a sur- 
prise attack against these places. 

2. In my opinion the battleships do not have torpedo nets. The details are not 
known. I wiU report the results [11739] of my investigation. 

Mr. EIaufuan. Does the record show whether or not it was received, 
and when it was translated? 

Colonel Clausen. It was translated on December 8, 1941, as was 
the one I first read. 

Senator Ferguson. Do any of your aflBdavits, Colonel, show when 
th^ were transferred here, or came here to Washington ? 

Colonel Olausen. Those that I just read, sir, were supposed to have 
been sent in on the teletype. 

Senator Ferguson. Saturday night? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

79716 — 46— pt. 9 81 
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Senator Febgttson. And they were supposed to be sent in, as I un- 
derstood those affidavits, so they could be decrypted and decoded im- 
mediately ? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, it was in PA-EI2, and those other witnesses 
said that not being the highest priority they took that length of time for 
the messages to get out. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ascertain at any time why they put this 
teletype work on at Saturday night, called these people back, sent 
these two messages over from San Francisco to Washington, and then 
did not translate them that night? 

Colonel Clausen. No. I understood. Senator, that \117jiO'\ 
the two messages in question were in a volume. In other words, they 
were merely two of many that constituted the day’s work on the 6th. 

Senator Ferguson. I understand that, but they put pec^e to work 
that night, called them back, and had this traffic sent in to Washington 
Saturday evening. 

Colonel Clausen. Just like those people said. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. That included these two messages? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Then they were not translated or decoded or 
deciphered until after the attack. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you did not go in to find out in the Navy 
Department here why they were not decrypted and decoded ? 

Colonel Clausen. I certainly did. 

Senator Ferguson. What is the affidavit that relates to tliat? 

Colonel Clausen. Those that I read, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. What ones? I want you to name them. 

Colonel Clausen. Those of Prather, Dunning, Rowlett, and those 
other people, because we wanted to find out just what you have in 
mind. 

Senator Ferguson. Why? 

[ 117 ^ 1 ^ Colonel Ci.ausen. Why these two very significant ones 
had taken this long. I understood the PA-K2 code was an easy code 
to unravel, and I asked these pe<mle those questions. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you find out how many they did translate 
that night and the next morning? 

Colonel Clausen. They tran^ated these two on the 8th. 

Senator Ferguson. I am talking about the night of the 6th and 
the morning of the 7th. Did you find out how much of this traffic 
that they had sent from San Francisco on the new teletype machine 
to Washington that they actually decoded and deciphered? 

Colonel Clausen. I understood from what they told me. Senator, 
that they did not have any of it finished until the 8th. That is what 
I gathered. 

Senator Ferguson. So then the fact that they wanted it sent in 
did not mean they wanted it translated that night? 

Colonel Clausen. That is what I understand. 

Senator Ferguson. Or the next morning ? 

Colonel Clausen. I understand the arrangement. Senator, for the 
teletype equipment had been made sometime before. In other words, 
the telephone company had been asked to set this up for sometime 
before and that there had naturally [117 been delay in 
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having the ^uipment installed, but that the first working operation 
was on the night that they have indicated. 

Senator Lucas. Colonel Clausen, as I understand it, from your 
investigation that was made, the people in the Department were 
decoding and translating, but they were working on a code that had 
a higher priority than the one that came in from San Francisco. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, that is what they told me. Senator. 

Senator Lucas. That is the time they were working on the 13- 
parts mess^e ? 

Colonel Clausen. The purple, yes. Here is what they also said: 
You get a bunch of intercepts and you segregate those into their 
priorities, and you naturally put into one pile for decrypting those 
relating to the purple, you get to work on them first, and then you 
put in a pile those that have priority and you go to work on those, 
but there is no way to tell until the child is bom what it is going to be. 

Senator Lucas. Shortage of manpower was one of the things that 
■v^as involved in the translation and decrypting of these important 
messages ? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, that is what they said. 

Senator Ferguson. Colonel, did you inquire as to whether 
[ 11743 '\ or not they knew in the Department here in Washington 
that this traffic in relation to the ships was coming in on this priority 
and in this code, and that they knew that the diplomatic messages were 
coming in in the purple ? 

Colonel Clausen. They knew that. 

Senator Ferguson. What ? 

Colonel Clausen. They knew how the messages were coming in 
because they would decrypt them. Senator, and naturally they would 
read it as they decrypted it. 

Senator Ferguson. Did not they have different people on different 
codes? 

Colonel Clausen. Oh, they had quite a set-up. Some of these peo- 
ple here that I mentioned worked on the different phases of tnat, 
just like the girls mentioned. 

Senator Ierouson. Now the diplomatic messages would have a 
tendency to show where it was coming from, and these other messages 
coming in this other type of code would indicate where they were 
coming from, isn’t that true ? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, I prefer to say they speak for themselves. 
Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Certainly they speak for themselves. They 
show that, as I read them. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Clark had not quite finished. Colonel. 

[11744^ Mr. Clark. I am interested in these two messages, but 
you read about three affidavits and I may be a little confused. I wish 
you would state in your own way, from the affidavits and your exam;- 
mation of the facts, where and when these messages were intercepted, 
translated and transmitted, giving the dates. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. They were picked up out of the air by 
a station at San Francisco on 6 December. The messages in question 
were from the Japanese Consul at Honolulu to Tokyo, and \^en the 
intercept station picked them out of the air at San Francisco, follow- 
ing their usual routine they mailed them into Washington, and these 
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had been included with the mail. Later on that same day the inter- 
cept system for sending in material to Washington was augmented 
by the teletype system, so the San Francisco station was requested to 
teletype the material in, and they replied, “Well, we have already 
mailed it to you, but we will also teletype it to you,” and they did that. 

Mr. Clark. Do you have any information now as to what time 
th^ reached Washington? 

Colonel Clausen. Nothing except from what I have seen here, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. Mr. Chairman, there was read into the record some- 
time ago the facts relating to these two messages, \lViHS\ and 
I have before me, called to my attention by Lieutenant Boskey, mes- 
sage No. 25877, dated December 6, translated 8 December, sent m code 
system PA-K2, intercepted by the Army Station 2, San Francisco 
0022 GMT, 7 December (7 : 22 Washington time December 6) , sent by 
teletype to Army SIS. 

Mr. Clark. Hold on a moment. Will you go back to 7: 22? What 
did you say about that? 

Mr. Kauf]V£an. 7 : 22 p. m. Washington time, December 6. 

Mr. Clark. You say p. m. now, as I understand it. 

Mr. Kaufman. Yes, 7:22 p. m. December 6 Washington time. 
Sent by teletype to Army SIS. Teletype sheet does not show the time 
sent by teletype. 

Another copy sent by courier by Army Station 7, Fort Hunt, Vir- 
ginia, was received by Army SIS not later than 7 December. Time 
not shown, and is marked “Dupe” (A) , indicating that teletyped copy 
had arrived previously, decoded and translated by Army SIS. That 
is with respect to the first message. 

[7774^] Mr. Clark. Before you leave that, does that mean that 
that message got to Washington 7 : 22 p. m. ? 

Mr. Kaufman. Yes, on December 6th. 

Mr. Clark. Now see if you can fix it for the other one. 

Mr. Kaufman. SIS 25874 is dated December 6, translated Decem- 
ber 8, sent in code system PA-BI2 and is exhibit ^ page 29, intercepted 
by Army Station 2, San Francisco, at 0574 GMT, 7 December, 12 : 42 
a. m. December 7, Washington time. That is early in the morning, 
Washington time. 

That was 18 minutes of 1, December 7, in the morning. It was sent 
by teletype to Army SIS (A). Teletype sheet does not show time 
sent by teletype. 

Another copy sent by Station 2 by airmail was received by Army 
SIS at 2 : 33 8 December and is marked “Dupe (A) ,” indicating that 
the teletype copy had arrived previously. 

The Congressman asked me as to whether or not the times given 
here were the times of receipt in Washington. The time shown here 
shows the time of interception at San Francisco. The first one was 
intercepted at 7 : 22 December 6, 7 : 22 p. m. 

Mr. Clark. I thought you said that is the time they arrived in 
Washington? 

Mr. Kaufman. No, that is the time they were intercepted 
[777^7] in San Francisco. 

Then I proceeded to read that the sheet does not show the time that 
it was received in Washington. It must have been after 7 : 22 p. m. 

Mr. Clark. I did not understand that the affidavit showed any 
interception at San Francisco, as late as 12 o’clock. 
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Colonel Clausen. The affidavits show interception of the messages 
on 6 December, but not the precise time of the interc^tion. 

Mr. Clare. Well, 12-something p. m., would be 7 December. 

Mr. Kaufman. 12 : 42 a. m. 7 December. That is 42 minutes after 
midnight. 

Mr. Clark. If there is a^ way that you can fix here definitely when 
these messages arrived in Washmgton, I would like to see it. 

Mr. EIaufman. The record from the Navy Department says the tele- 
type sheet does not show when they arrived in Washington. All they 
have is the interception time in San Francisco. 

The Vice Chairman. Can you give us any help on that, Colonel? 
Did you secure that information? 

Colonel Clausen. Nothing more than I have given to [117 
the committee. 

Each message is dated December 6, so it would have to be intercepted 
on December 6, if that is the date it went from Honolulu, because the 
time at Honolulu and the time at San Francisco are both tne same day. 

Senator Lucas. Colonel Clausen, did you investigate as to why the 
Navy apparently did not use a time stamp on any of these messages 
when they came in ? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, I went into that question. There is no doubt, 
Senator, that some of these matters could have been handled this way : 
* Perhaps the receipts could have been copied and the time when 
people got the intercepts indicated, they could have put numbers down 
and the distribution accurately recoraed, but those were all things 
which were not done. The fact is they were just not done, and I was 
getting what the facts were. 

Senator Lucas. That question has arisen several times in connec- 
tion with the hearing. We have never been able to ascertain the exact 
time when they arrived in Washington. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes. 

Senator Lucas. We had the date of the interception but not the time 
of the recent. 

Senator F^ouson. Is the same thing true of the Army ? 

[777^9] Colonel Clausen. No, they kept records there. I do 
not want to make a broad, sweeping statement. Senator, about the 
time of receipt, because the Signal men would be able to give more 
accurate information on that. 

Senator Ferguson. These messages were not to the Navy. They were 
to the Arn^. 

Colonel Clausen. They were Army messages. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, but I understood the counsel was reading 
from a Navy record. 

Mr. Kaufman. No, Army. 

Colonel Clausen. Army. 

I^nator Ferguson. Did the Army keep the hour of receipt of the 
messages? 

Colonel Clausen. I did not get more than what Colonel Rowlett 
fixed for me on this sheet here. 

Senator Ferguson. You answered Senator Lucas that the Navy did 
not keep the hour. Now, did the Army keep the hour ? 

Colonel Clausen. I said I did not know. Senator. The dates of 
receipt of some of these I tried to get from the standpoint of time. I 
understand there is some system, but what I did was to get the dates. 
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The Vice Chairman. Are you through? 

Senator Ferguson. I am through with that, but I have some ques- 
tions along other lines. 

The Vice Chairman. Have you finished, Colonel? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. I would like to ask you a question, if I may, 
in connection with these two messages we have been discussing here 
with you and also with counsel. 

As I got it from the information mven by counsel, the first of these 
two messages was intercepted in San Francisco about 7:22 p. m. 
December 6th. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And the other one shortly after midnight, 
December 6. 

Mr. Kaupman. December 7. 

The Vice Chairman. Shortly after midnight. 

Mr. Kaufman. Of December 7. 

The Vice Chairman. Of December 6, or very early in the morning 
of December 7. They were intercepted at the monitoring station in 
San Francisco, is that it? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, now, did that monitoring station in 
San Francisco have facilities to advise Hawaii about those messages 
as well as it could have advised [ 11761 '\ Washington here? 

Colonel Clausen. I think not, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. It did not? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Did you find out why not? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, it was an intercept station, as I understand, 
that sent the traffic in to Washington for decrypting and decoding. 

The Vice Chairman. It it something like 1,000 miles closer from 
San Francisco to Hawaii than it is from San Francisco to Washington ? 

Colonel Clausen. I understand that the decoding and decrypting, 
sir, involves an intricate problem of security and personnel, and a great 
many people required to do that work. 

The Vice Chairman. You did not understand then that they had 
the required facilities? 

Colonel Clausen. At San Francisco? 

The Vice Chairman. At San Francisco to send it to Hawaii ? 

Colonel Clausen. That is right. 

The Vice Chairman. And it was sent to Washington? 

Colonel Clausen. That is right, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. Did you get through \ 1176 ^'\ 
Senator Lucas? 

Senator Lucas. Yes. 

The Vice Chairman. Did you get through, Mr. Clark? 

Mr. Clark. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. I have some questions. 

Colonel Clausen. I was going to go through the exhibits, if you 
want me to do that. 

Senator Ferguson. There are some general questions that I want to 
ask him. 

The Vice Chairman. You are not through, then. Colonel? 
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Colonel Clausen. You asked me to pick out in my study what they 
had in Hawaii, so what I was going to do was go through my exhibits 
and show the documents that I got out of the G-2 office in Hawaii. 

The Vice Chairman. Go ahead. I am sorry I misunderstood you. 

Colonel Clausen. I have concluded with the affidavits and I am 
now going to the exhibits. They are set forth in my report as ex- 
hibit C, and in this volume is contained the index of each volume of 
exhibits, so 1 go first to Exhibit No. 1. 

The Vice Chairman. Go ahead in -your own way, Colonel. 

Colonel Clausen. On page 11 of No. 1, the first exhibit in this No. 
1, is the Japanese operation orders which we [H76-3'\ ‘ cap- 
tuTed, showing that they had set up the big Y-day of 7 December 
1941, a month in advance. I think that has already come before 
the committee. 

The following papers after that in this Exhibit No. 1 are docu- 
ments that were obtained in the main from the files of the head- 
quarters and of the contact office, Hawaiian Department, unless I 
otherwise indicate. 

In other words, in Hawaii they had these papers 

The Vice Chairman (interposing.) In other words, everything 
you are going to bring to the attention of the committee now is docu- 
mentary evioence that you secured in Hawaii ? 

Colonel Clausen. That is right, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. All right, go ahead. 

Colonel Clausen. On page 11, 1 just merely noted the fact that 
General Short had initialled what we call in the Army the buck 
sheet regarding the information in regard to the Burma Road for 
the reason it tied in with his testimony. That is, whenever you have 
a paper that contains his initials it shows his familiarity with the sub- 
ject and the procedure that was followed, I presume. 

Page 27-E is a document which we got in Washington and which I 
identified in Hawaii, that was sent in by General Fielder 6 SepCember 
1941, to the War Department G-2, in which it says : 

It has been noted that many of the summaries of information received from 
your office originate with Office Naval Intelligence, Fourteenth Naval District 
and have already been furnlsberl this office by the Navy. 

The cooperation and contact between Office Naval Intelligence, Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, and the Military Intelligence Division in this Depart- 
ment, is most complete and all such data is received simultaneous with the 
dispatch of information to the respective Washington offices. 

Inasmuch as such advices are received in duplicate and unless there are 
other reasons to the contrary it is recommended that such notices from your 
office be discontinued in order to avoid the duplication of effort. 

Signed, “Kendall J, Fielder, Lieutenant Colonel, Infantry, Act- 
ing Assistant Cliief of Staff, G-2.” 

The Vice Chairman. That is from Colonel Fielder to whom? 

Colonel Clausen. To the War Department, Washington. 

Senator Lucas. Let me ask right there, what was he discussing in 
particular there? 

Colonel Clausen. The summaries of information. He calls for 
summaries of information received “from your office \^1176S^ 
originate with Office Naval Intelligence.” I will show you a few 
examples of what he has in mind when T come to them. 
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The Vice Chairman. What is the date of that? 

Colonel Clausen. 6 September, 1941. 

The Vice Chairman. In other words, on the 6th of September, 1941, 
G-2 of the Army in Hawaii notified the War Department in Wash- 
ington that he wanted this information discontinue ? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes. He said (reading) : 

The cooperation and contact between Office Naval Intelligence, Federal Borean 
of Investigation, and the Military Intelligence Division, in this Department, is 
most complete and all such data is. received simultaneous with the dispatch of 
Information to the respective Washington offices. 

In other words, he was saying it was duplicating the work. 

The Vice Chairman. And asked to have it discontinued? 

Colonel Clausen. He recommended that such notices be discon- 
tinued in order to avoid duplication of effort. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. 

Colonel Clausen. Then on page 30-E there is the start of an es- 
timate of the international (Japanese) situation, prepared by the G-2, 
Hawaiian Department, signed by Col. George W. Bicknell, obtained 
from his office. He had told me to go to his office and 

get these papers. That was referred to yesterday when I spoke of 
what he called digests. In other words, this G-2 estimate was pre- 
pared in the so-called contact office under the direction of Colonel 
Bicknell. He speaks of the ABCD bloc and other things in here, and 
the “mounting situation.” 

I read portions into the record yesterday. 

The Vice Chairman. All right, go ahead. 

Colonel CiAUSEN. Then on page 41 is a similar digest signed by 
Col. George W. Bicknell, and this contains the initial at the top of 
General Short, showing that it came to him, in which there is a con- 
tinuation. This is a carry-on of the one I just referred to of October 
17. 

On page 48 there is one of these summaries of information from the 
War Department to Hawaii, and this is the type of thing that was sent 
out. This has a covering letter transmitting infoi’mation to Hawaii, 
and in this case it sent along an analysis of information it received 
from the Orient on a one-page document dated November 3, 1941, 
and it says : 

The following information received from the Orient, dated August 26. 1941. 
is considered reliable : 

1. Mr. Hlrota, a presiding officer at directors’ meeting of the Black Dragon 
Society, told of an order issued [II757] by War Minister Tojo (now 
premier) “to complete full preparation to meet any emergency with the United 
States in the Pacific. All guns to be mounted in the islands of the Pacific under 
Japanese mandate. The full preparation to be completed in November.” 

2. Hirota and others are said to have stated: “War with the United States 
would best begin in December or in February.” 

3. “Very soon,” they say, “the Cabinet will be changed. The new Cabinet 
would likely start war within sixty days.” 

And there is a G-2 note : 

Full name of individual mentioned above is Kokl Hirota, . who is reported 
to be a member of the House of Peers, former Premier of Japan and director 
of the Bureau of Intelligence, U. S. Section. 

Then it has an evaluation placed on it as to the source, it is reliable ; 
as to the information credible. 

Senator Lucas. Who sent that out? 
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Colonel Clausen. The War Department sent it to Hawaii. 

Senator Lucas. Did that come under G-2 ? 

Colonel Clausen. That was sent by the War Department, Gb-2. 
Incidentally, that contains at the top what appears to be again the 
initials of Greneral Short. If you compare that with the others at the 
top you will see it is very similar. 

\ll768'\ Senator Lucas. Now do I understand this is one of the 
messages that G-2 in Hawaii said they did not care to receive ? 

Colonel Clausen. Some recent information ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What is the date of that? 

Colonel Clausen. I do not say this is the type. It may not be 
exactly the type. I will come to some soon. This is of a special 
category. 

Senator Lucas. This is one of the examples that you proposed to 
give to the committee? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What is the date of this ? 

Colonel Clausen. 3 November 1941, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. You referred back to a message sometime in 
September, and this is related to that, that this was not to be sent out, 
is that correct? 

Colonel Clausen. I did not say this is the type not to be sent out. 
This, I believe, was a special type. 

Senator Ferguson. You do not include this in the type not to be 
sent? 

Colonel Ci^usEN. No. sir: I do not include this in that type. 

Senator Ferguson. Why did you read it then ? 

Colonel Clausen. Because this went from the War Department 
[11769^ to Hawaii. 

Now at page 50 in this exhibit 1 is the 3 December message that I 
showed came through Colonel Wilkinson to Honolulu. I already 
tied that in yesterday. In other words, that should be further identi- 
fied by some papers in some of these other exhibits. Exhibit 5, for 
instance, at pages 214 and 232 of Exhibit 5, regarding the Wilkinson 
set-up. 

Now this, I think, should be read, because it refei-s to the same 
subject of the authenticity of Will^son that was mentioned by 
General Willoughby, if you want it read. 

The Vice Chairman. Go ahead and read it. 

[1176&] Colonel Clausen. This is a communication that I came 
across in the Oflice of the District Intelligence Office, Fourteenth Naval 
District at Honolulu and it is from the District Intelligence officer to 
the Director of Naval Intelligence, Office of Naval Operations, 
Washington, D. C. 

Subject: British Secret Agent In Manila, Elxchange of Information With. 

Reference: (a) DIO conf. 14th itr. dated 27 June, 1941. Subject Mr. Gerald 
H. Wilkinson. 

(b) OpNav dispatch on same subject. 

(c) DIO conf. 14th ND Itr. dated 22 August, 1941. Subject, British Secret 
Agent In Manila, Information Received From. 

L Subject: British Agent In Manila continues to forward information via 
I^ock Box In Pan American clipper planes to the District Intelligence Officer, 14th 
Naval District. Much of this information is of value to the Military Intelligence 
in Hawaii, and to this office as well as to the Office of Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation. Reference (c) listed by numbers some of the cards containing this 
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information which have been dlaseminated by the Office of the DIO, Fourteenth 
Naval District. 

2. Paragraph five of reference (c) stated that the District Intelligence Officer 
considered this information [11161 ] to be valuable and request authority 
by dispatch to permit the sending of information by the local representative of 
subject agent to Manila In the lock compartment of Pan American Airways 
planes. 

3. The dispatch reply requested In paragraph five of reference (c) has not 
been received to date. 

Signed “1. H. Mayfield.” 

On page 232, also obtained from the Navy in Hawaii, referring to 
this subject is a letter dated Au^st 22, 1941, from the District In- 
telligence Officer to the Head of Domestic Intelligence Branch, OflSce 
of Naval Intelligence. 

In reference (a), the District Intelligence Officer outlined the proposal of a 
Mr. Wilkinson, a British secret agent in the Far East, that an arrangement be 
effected whereby correspondence between him and his Honolulu agent, Mr. 
Harry Dawson, be carried in the special locked compartments of Pan American 
Airways clippers flying between Honolulu and Manila, in return for which 
accommodation Mr. Wilkinson would furnish the District Intelligence Officer 
and the Military Intelligence Division with information gathered by himself 
and his aides in the Far East, and of particular Interest to the United States 
Army and Navy. It was proiwsed that the District Intelligence offices of the 
14th and 16th [ 11162 ] Naval Districts should make the necessary arrange- 
ments with Pan American Alrwasrs. 

Reference (b) stated that the Department could not authorise the above plan 
at this time because of the status of the matter and the small amount of in- 
formation submitted. The District Intelligence Officer informed Mr. Dawson 
of the Department’s decision, and has decided to forward any further corre- 
spondence from Mr. Dawson to Mr. Wilkinson. However, every clipper from 
the Orient brings confldentlal mall from Mr. Wilkinson to Mr. Dawson, for- 
warded by the District Intelligence Officer, I6th Naval District 

By dispatch from the District Intelligence Officer, 16th Naval District the 
Commandant, 14th Naval District was informed that Mr. Wilkinson was thor- 
oughly reliable and trustworthy. Investigation in Honolulu discloses that 
Mr. Wilkinson Is the properly accredited branch manager In Manila for Theo. 
H. Davies & Co., Ltd., and that his wife is a granddaughter of the original Mr. 
Theodore H. Davies. This company Is one of the flve largest corporations In 
the Territory of Hawaii and. although incorporated as an Hawaiian corporation, 
the majority of its stock is held by members of the Davies family who are 
British subjects and live in England. 

[11763] Mr. Harry Dawson, above mentioned. Is manager of the steamship 
department of Theodore H. Davies 4 Company, Ltd., a British subject, and 
British Vice-Consul for Hawaii. 

The District Intelligence Officer considers the information received from 
Mr. Wilkinson to be of value and requests authority by dispatch to effectuate 
the arrangement proposed by Mr. Wilkinson. 

Information so far received by this office from Mr. Wilkinson has been fur- 
nished the Director of Naval Intelligence on 14th Naval District dissemination 
cards ... 

[■ 1176 Ji] Now, on page 57 of my Exhibit 1, 1 have three exar^l^ 

of how ^ey got these phone intercepts, recordings, in Ht^waii. This 
all came from Hawaii. These three were done by the Navy. You 
will find them on page 57, starting at page 57, going through 57, 58, 
and 59. 

The last remark on page 59, as I said this morning, it says : 

At 4 p. m. Honolulu time in the 194lBt year of Our Lord, December 2d inst. 
I bade my adieu to you my friend of 22 months standing. Dam If I won’t 
miss you ! I 

And then there is some Latin. I will look to Mr. Gearhart. 
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It means “rest in peace.” 

The Vice Chairman. That is where the Navy quit? 

Colonel CiiAtrsEN. That is when they quit. 

Now. then, the same thing, that is, phone intercepts, and, inciden- 
tally, they are here if you want them read, but there is hash and con- 
versation going back and fort^ but on page 60 of this same exhibit 
I quote three from the FBI. You see they send these around to the 
FBI and the Army. The FBI have three. The last one was No- 
vember 30. 

The Vice Chairman. I think you made it clear, Colonel, that after 
the Navy in Hawaii emit, the FBI continued. 

Colonel Clausen. With the one. 

\1176S\ The Vice Chairman. With the one that it had. 

Colonel Clausen. To the cook. 

The Vice Chairman. To the cook’s quarters. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. 

Colonel Clausen. Now, there is at page 75 in Exhibit 1 some mem- 
oranda which I quote from headquarters of the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment showing some notes made by the people there at the time as to 
why this messa^ from General Marshall took so long to reach Gen- 
eral Short on 7 December, 1941. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. Let’s have that. 

Colonel Clausen. They run over to page 80 and page 81. These 
look like rough drafts. These were rough drafts, apparently, in part 
of a proposed answer to Washington. 

Washington had sent a wire, which is on page 80, on December 9, 
to the Commanding General, Hawaiian Department : 

Pleaae adTise immediately exact time of receipt of otir No. 529 December 7 
at Honolala exact time deciphered message transmitted by Signal Corps to Staff 
and by what Staff office received. 

Now, in answer to that, the Hawaiian Command, who were draft- 
ing some radios and one on page 75, which says : 

[JJ7d<5] Radio War Department 629 received filed at Washington D. C. 
12:18 P. M. Washington Time (or 6:48 A. M. Hawaiian Time) (as RCA 
1549 WS) received by RCA at Honbluln 7:33 A. M. Delivered to Signal Office 
at 11 : 45 A. M. Not marked priority other priority messages handled first 
delivered to decoding office 2 : 40 P. M. Decoded and delivered to Colonel Dunlop 
2:50 P. M. Delivered to Captain Trueman in office of C!hief of Staff Head- 
quarters Hawaiian Department at 8 P. M. 

On the following page, page 76, there is an account by Capt. 
William B. Cobb witn respect to that message and what he did in 
taking certain action. 

In other words, he confirms some of the things that I said about 
the message getting to the headquarters about 3 p. m., and what 
they did when they got the message. That was after the attack. I 
will read it if you want me to. 

Now, page 84 

The Vice Chairman. Is that on the same thing? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir. I am passing to a different subject. 

The Vice Chairman. Going back to that, I would like for you to 
give me those times again. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes. 
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The Vice Chairman. I got the impression that the Marshall 
message arrived in Hawaii at 7-something. 

[ 11767 ^ Colonel Clausen. That is what it says : 

Received by RCA at Honolola 7 : 33 a. m. 

The Vice Chairman. Yes. 

Senator George. You gave one time as 6 : 28. What was that? 

Colonel Clausen. 6 : 48. 

Senator George. Oh. 

Colonel Clausen. Hawaiian time is the same as 12 : 18 p. m., Wash- 
ington time which this says was the time the message was filed. 

Senator George. Oh, yes. 

The Vice Chairman. Let me ask this question, Colonel : 

Did your investigation there in Hawaii disclose any information 
similar to that given to this committee by Mr. Justice Roberts when he 
appeared here to the effect that the Marshall message arrived at the 
radio station office, the RCA office, I think it is — is that the proper 
designation? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. The RCA office in Honolulu, and the agent 
on dutv there was unable to raise General Short’s headquarters and 
couldn’t get the message to him, couldn’t get any response from Gen- 
eral Short’s quarters, and got a [ 11768 '] boy on a bicycle to 
deliver the message and the boy was on the way with the message when 
the first bomb fell and he took to the bushes, and stayed in the budhes 
until the raid was over and then proceeded to deliver it. 

Did you secure any information similar to that given us by Mr. 
Justice Roberts? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, sir, while you have been asking the question 
I have been trying to read the statement of Captain Cobb. He had 
something to do with the message and he may reier to that. 

Senator Lucas. I don’t believe they had any means of delivery there 
on Sunday morning, did they ? 

Colonel Clausen. No ; he doesn’t mention that — ^those details. He 
was there when the message came. He had been assigned to the office 
of the chief of staff and this message came while he was there. He says 
it came in at 3 o’clock. 

The Vice Chairman. I don’t have Justice Roberts’ testimony before 
me, but I have a recollection that for some reason, either because they 
couldn’t raise General Short’s headquarters, or couldn’t get into com- 
munication with it for some reason, he had to get a boy on a bicycle to 
deliver the message. 

Mr. Murpht. He said the teletype wasn’t working on Sunday- 

[ 11769 ] The Vice Chairman. Is that the way you recollect it? 
The teletype wasn’t working and he had to get a boy to deliver it. 
Did you get any information on that? 

Colonel Clausen. I got no further information ; no, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Colonel, before you leave that episode will you give 
to me the exact amount of time that ensued from the time that mes- 
sage left Washington until it arrived in Hawaii? 

Colonel Clausen. You mean these dates that I have referred to? 

Senator Lucas. It left at 12-something. 12 : 18. How many minutes 
was it before it actually arrived? 
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Colonel Clausen. You see, what I found in the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment, were these rough notes on the subject so I had the photostats 
taken. It appears in response to the wire from Washington inquiring 
about times tto message was sent by General Short: 

Be year 549. Badio 529 delivered Honolulu via BCA 7 : 33 morning seventh 
received signal office Fort Shatter eleven forty-five morning paren this time 
aj^roxlmate but within five minutes paren seventh stop Deciphered message 
received by Adjutant General Hawaiian Department two fifty eight afternoon 
seventh Short. 

\11770'\ ^ Senator Lucas. In view of the fact that I am not 
familiar with the various timetables between Hawaii and Washington, 
I would like to know from you the number of minutes it took after 
that message was sent from Washington before is actually arrived in 
Hawaii. 

Colonel Clausen. This data, page 75-E, says : 

Badio War Department 629 received filed at Washington D. C. 12 : 18 p. va. 
Washington time (or 6: 48 a. m. Hawaiian time.) 

Senator Lucas. I understand that, but all that I am asking for and 
mavbe I haven’t made myself clear, I was asking how many minutes it 
took this message to go from Washington to Hawaii. 

Colonel Clausen. 7 : 33 a. m. 

Mr. Kaufman. Forty-five minutes. 

Colonel Clausen. Forty-five minutes. 

Senator Lucas. Is that correct? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. Colonel French so testified, it was 
about 45 minutes. 

Senator Lucas. Let me ask ^ou this : 

Did you make an investigation as to why it took 45 minutes for 
that message to get through? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir. 

Colonel French testified before the Grunert Board that [11771'\ 
he thought that was prettv good time. 

The Vice Chairman. As 1 remember, evidence came to this com- 
mittee that General Marshall, or somebody inquired how long it would 
take to get that message out there, and was told about 30 minutes. 

Colonel Clausen. About 30 minutes. 

The Vice Chairman. So that wouldn’t be over 10 or 15 minutes 
difference. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. Colonel French thought it was pretty 
good time. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask : 

Did you make inquiry. Colonel, as to whether or not there was a 
teletype from the radio station in Hawaii to the Army. 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. At the time of the sending of this message? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir; but it is my understanding there was, 
but it was not working. 

Senator Ferguson. Had it been completed? 

Colonel Clausen. I don’t know, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Was it not working because they were asleep, 
or because it had not yet been installed ? 

Colonel Clausen. That is what I don’t toow, Senator. 

[11772'] Senator Ferguson. You didn’t inquire about that? 
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Colonel Clausen. No, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. Justice Roberts led us to the inference that it was 
not working because it was Sunday morning, but I think we ought to 
clear that up. 

Senator Ferguson. But it hasn’t been cleared up yet. 

Mr. Murpht. No. 

Colonel Clausen. On page 84 of Exhibit 1, there is a buck sheet with 
an attached copy of wire to Commanding General, Hawaiian Depart- 
ment, General Short, from Merle Smith. The significance of that, 
the reason I picked that out to include here, is because we had testi- 
mony before the Grunert Board that Australia, where Merle Smith 
was, I believe the attach^, sent a warning message to Hawaii, and the 
warning message forecast some action, some military move by Japan. 
And I remember that the question was raised before the Grunert 
Board as to whether Hawaii could decode the message, and I remember 
the witness who testified said that it could. 

So, when I saw this in the files, at Hawaii, it substantiated the fact 
that Merle Smith had made direct communication to the commanding 
general at the Hawaiian command with respect to the information. 
And you can tell from this, on page 85, the type of information tiiat 
he would send. He is reporting on changes of situa- 

tions in the Malay Peninsula, and speaks of military information. 

The Vice Chairman. Message from where? 

Colonel Clausen. Merle Smith is in Australia. 

The Vice Chairman. And sent the information to the Commanding 
General in Hawaii ? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes. 

The Vice Chairman. When was that? 

Colonel Clausen. That was, well, this only came in after December 
7, but it indicates to me, it tied in with what went into the Grunert 
Board proceedings, and as testified, I believe, in the last few days, bv 
a lieutenant, I think, O’Dell, this should tie in with Lieutenant O’Dell’s 
testimony before the Grunert Board. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. 

Colonel Clausen. That is aU for Exhibit 1. 

Passing now to Exhibit 2. This exhibit, as I have noted on the 
cover sheet, contains the following papers, obtained by me from 
the files of Contact Office, Hawaiian Department. It says: 

The following papers were obtained from the flies of the Contact Office, 
Hawaiian Department, as noted on the cover sheets A through H. 

Pages 51 and 53 I have already read yesterday. That is a portion 
where I read the excerpts [7777.4] from the digest. 

Here is an interesting document, pages 56 and 57 ; me G-2 gives 
the situation as of 7 : 30, 7 December. 

The Vice Chairman. Let’s have that. That is the G-2 in Hawaii? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. G-2 of the Army? 

Colonel Clausen. It is on stationery, “Headquarters Hawaiian De- 
partment, Fort Shafter, T. H.,” 22 December 1941. 

That is when it is made. But it is a summary of the situation as 
of 7 : 30, 7 December 1941. 

Do you want me to read the whole thing? 

The Vice Chairman. Yes. 
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[11776^ Colonel Clausen (reading) : 

A. NAVAL OPERATIONS : 

No knowledge 

Mr. Kichardson. Just a minute, please. Was that the division 
that was in charge at the time of the Pearl Harbor attack? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir: this is made by — it is not signed. This 
is a carbon copy. I was told to look for this by Colonel Bicknell, 
and it is made for the signature of Lieutenant Fielder. 

The Vice Chairman. Go ahead and read it. 

Colonel Clausen (reading) : 

A. naval OPERATIONS : 

No knowledge of Japanese Naval vessels in waters farther east than the 
China Sea, although it was known that they had bases in the Mandate Islands 
and in all probability had naval craft in those waters. Nothing had been 
received from the Naval Intelligence, between November 27 and December 7, 
to indicate any movement of carriers east of the Mandate Islands. 

B. AIR OPERATIONS: 

No information to indicate ox)erations of Japanese aircraft other than on 
the Asiatic Mainland and areas adjacent thereto. It was known that no land 
based JajKinese aircraft [ 11116 ] could operate from nearer than the 
Mandate Islands (approximately 2,100 miles). It was also known that no 
nation possessed aircraft which could operate from that distance and return 
to its base. 

C. LOCAL SITUATION : 

Instructions from the War Department announced that the International 
situation was critical and directed precautions be taken against possible sabotage 
and subversive acts. 

(1) DIPLOMATIC ACTIVITIES : 

On Saturday, December 6, it was learned through local investigative agencies 
that the papers at the Japanese Consulate were being destroyed by burning. 

(2) CONCENTRATION AND MOVEMENTS OP LOCAL ALIENS: 

None. The entire local population was quiet and no indications of domestic 
unrest appeared. 

(3) SABOTAGE: 

Warnings were prevalent that acts of sabotage were Impending but no action 
on the part of the residents of the territory indicated that subversive acts would 
be committed. 

On Saturday evening, December 6, at about 6 : 00 p. m., a transcription and 
translation of a trans-Pacific telephone conversation between a local alien and an 
unknown party in Tokyo was received. This conversation had taken place on 
[77777] December 5th. There were certain features about this conversation 
which were suspicious, although the communication in its entity appeared 
innocuous. Efforts were made Saturday night to evaluate this conversation but 
it was impossible to reach any specific conclusion as to the meaning thereof. 

D. PRECAUTIONS TAKEN : 

Alert No. 1 was in operation and had been since November 27, 1941, with the 
counter-subversive section of the G-2 office in a fully alerted condition. In 
addition thereto the Aircraft Warning Service was in operation from two hours 
before dawn until one hour after dawn each day. 

CONCLUSION : 

A. CAPABILITIES: 

(1) There was a possibility that disruption of relations, or war, might result 
at any time from overt acts by Japan either in the form of military action in the 
Far East, sinking of transports enroute to the Philippines or other similar acts. 

(2) With the large part of the American Navy based in the Hawaiian waters 
the probability of an attack by the Japanese carriers was believed to be negligible. 

Page 69, 1 got a copy of a wire from General Short to the Adjutant 
General giving his estimate regarding the Nomura [11778] 
mission, just tying in to the intelligence over there that passed back 
and forth. 
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Page 77, part of the files of the Contact Office, and there is a mem- 
orandum for Colonel Bicknell dated 1 August 1941 giving high lights 
on the Japanese activity in the islands and in general the diplomatic 
and impending picture. 

Page 78 is that cable of 27 November, 1941 from Wilkinson to 
Hawaii. 

Page 79 is a buck sheet apparently signed by General Short con- 
cerning the general Japanese situation, information relative to the 
Japanese situation. 

Page 82 is a War Department transmittal of information to the 
G-2 j&awaiian Department. 

This was the type of thing from Washington. 

This was a letter that Washington sent to Hawaii, copy of a letter 
from J. Edgar Hoover to Adolf A. Berle, Jr., Assistant Secretary of 
State, July 28, 1941, which says: 

As of possible interest to you, information has been received from a confidentiai 
source, the reiiabilitj of which has not been determined, to the effect that if Great 
Britain were to suffer a major military set-back, the Japanese military party would 
force Japan’s entry into the war, in which case Shanghai and Tientsin would be 
immediately occupied by the Japanese Army and would be completely [11779] 
blockaded by them. 

That is on page 83. 

Now, p^e 85 is a military attache report from the buck sheet in- 
itialed by General Short. 

Special Intelligence Report regarding Tojo, giving his background. 

And pages 91 and 95 contain what I think they call the summaries 
from Wa^ngton. This is one that was sent from Washington to 
Hawaii and it is a document that sets forth that they have received from 
a party in Mexico certain information which says in part: 

If and when war comes between Germany and the U. S. or Japan and the U. S. 
the plan is to at once use this small fleet of submarines for lightning attacks on the 
TJ. S. Navy Fleet anchored Pearl Harbor. 

That is at page 95. 

Senator Lucas. What is the date of that? 

Colonel Clausen. That is June 1941, from a military attache in 
Mexico City. June 17, 1941. 

This same subject of midget submarines referred to in this dispatch 
from Washington is tied in in other ways because when that came to 
General Short he sent it to Admiral Bloch and there was an exchange of 
correspondence and after the attack there was a re-examination of this 
[11780] intelligence to see whether it related to the attack. 

So you will find those references in my exhibit 3. 

Also pages 15 and 20. 

Page 105, there is some intelligence that passed back and forth 
regarding a George Paish 

Senator Lucas. Before you get to that. Colonel : You said that there 
was a re-examination of this intelligence between General Short and 
Admiral Bloch? 

Colonel Clausen. I said that after the attack 

Senator Lucas. After the attack. 

Colonel Clausen. At the time it was received, Senator, the intelli- 
gence was sent by General Short to Admiral Bloch. 
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Senator Lucas. Well, they re-examined it for one purpose and that 
was to ascertain whether or not the intelligence gave them any informa- 
tion that they had overlooked, I take it? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. What was their findings on it, do you know ? 

Colonel Clausen. I will read it. 

Senator Lucas. All right. 

Colonel Clausen. I see a note here on the buck slip, Senator, on page 
91 of my exhibit 2 : 

Subject: Military Attache Report entitled “Activities [inSl] of For- 
eigners in Country. Mexico.” 

1. The appended report is forwarded for re-evaiuation in the light of develop- 
ments since December 6, 1941. This matter formed the basis for requests to 
Commanding Officers of the outlying districts for close surveillance of near off- 
shore waters soon after the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

[1178SI] Then in handwriting this appears. 

This is like a Rube Goldburg cartoon, but is of interest to read. No particular 
significance. Believe informer got a tip on pigmy submarines and let his Imagi- 
nation run wild. Navy does not attach Importance to theory. Searching could 
have been continued to extent of x)ersonnel available anyway. Return for file 
after anyone interested has read it. 

Senator Lucas. What do you make out of it? 

Colonel Clausen. I make out of it that this party who reported this 
information from Mexico, Senator, gave the information that when 
war would break out between the United States and Japan, Japan 
would strike us with submarines at Pearl, and the attack having hap- 
pened they sent it out for re-evaluation, and they didn’t think there 
was any connection between the two. Tnat is what they say. 

Senator Ferguson. I am not quite clear as to who wrote the instru- 
ment that you just read. 

Colonel. Clausen. Senator, it looks to me as if it is in the hand- 
writing of General Fielder, but I am not sure. I say that because I 
seem to see here, “K. J. F.” 

Senator Ferguson. Whose initials would those be ? 

Colonel Clausen. That would be Kendall J. Fielder. But I am not 
sure. And he was G-2 after Pearl Harbor. 

[11783'\ Senator Ferguson. Has it a date on it? 

Colonel Clausen. This is the 30th of Januaiy, 1942, and it refers 
to the information which I have indicated came in in June, 1941. 

Mr. Murphy. In addition, wasn’t there some talk about them seeing 
those midget submarines around the Islands? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. That was sometime before the 7th of December? 

Colonel Clausen. Yesj sir. 

Now, this instrument, in the photostating, is very hard to read. If 
the committee desires to read it, they should get the original, I mean 
the original from which the photostats were made. 

The general idea was that these submarines would be planted in 
Pearl Harbor waters, and would there lurk to strike when the attack 
was about to commence. 

Senator Ferguson. That information, as I understand it was sent 
from someone in Mexico ? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

7»716 — «•— Pfc 9 82 
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Senator Ferguson. To Hawaii ? 

Colonel Clausen. It was sent from the War Department at Wash- 
in^on to Hawaii. It came to Washington and then went to Hawaii. 

\ll78i'] Senator Ferguson. Came to Washington from Mexico 
in June of 1941 ? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murpiit. Somewhat similar to Captain Zacharias’s theory. 

Senator Lucas. That is nearly as good as the Bellinger-Martin 
report. 

Colonel Clausen. At any rate, when the information came there 
was an exchange of correspondence and you will find the additional 
data in my Exhibit 3, pages 15 and 20. 

Now, page 105, regarding a warning that Mr. Paish had given the 
President— — 

Mr. Keefe. Mr. who? 

Colonel Clausen. George Paish, P-a-i-s-h. 

Senator Lucas. Who was he? 

Colonel Clausen. He was a lecturer that came through the Hawaii 
Islands and wrote a letter to the President regarding what he called 
the inadequately guarded installations. That correspondence went 
back and forth between. Then the FBI was in the picture, and also 


Now, these documents came from various officers j and for that reason 
some tie in to this and are in some of the other exhibits. 

For example, this subject is page 105 in Exhibit No._2 [11786] 

and there is also something on the same subject in Exhibit 3, page 6; 
Exhibit 1, page 18. 

Page 105 is dated November 28, 1941, to the Hawaiian Department, 
G-2, transmitting a report by the FBI regarding this subject, and 
referri^ to previous communications. 

Mr. lucEFE. Regarding what subject?. 

Colonel Clausen. The subject that I stated, sir, the fortifications 
being what he said were inadequately guarded. 

Mr. Keefe. Is that refemng to this letter of this man Paish? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. That you are talking about? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Who was he ? 

Colonel Clausen. He was a lecturer. Do you want me to read the 


FBI report? 

Mr. Keefe. No. 

Colonel Clausen. He was a lecturer. 

Senator Lucas. Colonel, these last two or three exhibits that you 
have been talking about, I don’t auite follow you with reject to the 
importance of the subject matter that we are tr^g to elicit from you. 

Do you consider these last three or four exhibits you have given to 
the committee of any importance? 

[11786] Colonel Clausen. No, sir; except that it was in the 
office, and Colonel Bicknell suggested that they ne preserved, obtained 
and preserved. 

[11787] Senator Lucas. Well, I am primarily interested in in- 
formation that involves any informatiton that Hawaii had out ^ere 
that appraised them, that they did not get in Washington. I think 
that was the gist of the question last evening. 
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Colonel Clauskn. These other documents, Senator, are documents 
that I have entered on my notes, documents of the same general 
charac^. In other words, they had been sending some information to 
Hawaii. You understand, sir, that one of the things General Short 
said before the Qrunert Board was that he got no information from 
Washington. 

Senator Luoas. I understand. 

Colonel CijAussn. So that was tied into that. 

Senator Lucas. All right. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, do I understand now that that 
is what you were investigating then? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir. . 

Senator Ferguson. To find out what he did get? Was that one of 
your tasks? 

Colonel Clausen. Not exclusively. Senator. The files of the G-2, 
Hawaiian Department, and the other files over there showed that he 
had a great deal more information, Senator, than he testified before 
the Board regarding this general subject. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever take an affidavit from {11788'\ 
General Short? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir. 

^nator Ferguson. Did you ever confront him with any of the 
information and take an affidavit from him ? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you have a reason for that ? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir. I just assumed that the hearings that 
had been conducted before the board and the other information that I 
gave to the Secretary was sufficient. I mean I was not told to do that. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, were you told to do these other things, to 
interview these other people? 

Colonel Clausen. I was told what, in general, to do and reported 
back, as I said yesterday, from time to time as to the progress of my 
investigation as shown in the report. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. But as I understand it now General Short 
had made a statement before the board altout the information he got. 
You went out to find out what information you could find that was 
around in the files, is that correct ? 

Colonel Clausen. That is right. 

Senator Ferguson. And then you did not go back to Short ^d give 
to Short — and inquire of Short as to whether or not he actually got 
the information? 

Colonel Clausen. That is right. 

\1178ff\ Senator Ferguson. Now, why not? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, one reason. Senator, was ^ I explained 
yesterday, that in my own mind the Congress was going to conduct 
its own investigation. 

Senator Ferguson. Oh. 

Colonel Clausen. So far as I was concerned — mean I was willing 
to do anything that would be required but with the end of the J ^anese 
War and with the opportunity of the Congress to confront General 
Short with whatever it wanted and to go into the matter it would 
seem to me that the entire subject then could be taken up at that time. 

Senator Ferguson, .^ri^t. Then, as I imderstand it, you did not 
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complete your investigation because you understood and it was your 
understanding that Congress would complete it ? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir; no, sir; that is not correct, sir. The 
investigation that I conducted was for the purpose of assisting the 
Secretary and if he wanted the additional testimony of General Short 
I assume he would have told me to do it, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, did he tell you he wanted this other infor- 
mation, did he directly tell you ? 

Colonel Clausen. The additional information that I got here in this 
form was the information and all the affidavits and the data that I 
have referred to here presented to the \^ 11790 ^ Secretary and 
my job was from time to time to make reports as to what I was doing 
and what I had done and what I was going to do, so these periodic 
reports do appear in here — these periodic reports which appear in my 
large volume contain that progress information, these interim reports. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you get any statement or any affidavit 
from Admiral Kimmel ? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir. I have a memorandum 

Senator Ferguson. From Admiral Bloch? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir. Senator 

Senator Ferguson. No; I just want to know whether there is any- 
thing else in any of those books. 

Cmonel Clausen. You mean that I got? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Colonel Clausen, No, sir. I had been on the board and they testi- 
fied when I was on the board. 

Senator Ferguson. And you were satisfied with their testimony? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, you see, so far as the Navy was concerned, 
as you pointed out yesterday, my functions were to extend to the 
Army personnel, responsibility and actions. 

Senator Ferguson. And not the Navy? 

Colonel Clausen. And not the Navy except insofar as they were 
tied in with the Army, like the officers whose affidavits [ 11791 '] 
were read this morning and today. 

Senator Ferguson. This is what I am getting at: Rochefort, was 
a witness as well as Bloch before the Board. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you went and took an affidavit from Roche- 
fort, but did not take one from Bloch. 

Colonel Clausen. Well, the reason for that. Senator, was that 
Rochefort was in the decr^ting work at Honolulu and when he testi- 
fied before the Grunert Board he did not give us any information 
concerning the magic. He was one of the witnesses who did not do 
that. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ask him about it? 

Colonel Clausen. I have 

Senator Ferguson. Did the board ask him about it? 

Colonel Clausen. No; the board did not ask him about it. I 
assume the board did not know the details. 

Senator Ferguson. I will inquire later. 

The Vice Chairman. Go ahead. Colonel. 

Senator Lucas. Let me ask one question of Colonel Clausen first 
as a result of the questions asked by the Senator from Michigan. 
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As I understand, what you are testifying to at the present time is 
merely documentary proof that has been taken from the files in 
Hawaii ? 

Colonel Clausen. Thdt is right. 

Senator Lucas. And the documentary proof speaks for itself. It 
would not be necessary under those circumstances to obtain affidavit 
of General Short? 

Colonel Clausen. That is correct, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Go ahead, Colonel. 

Senator Ferguson. Do I understand now that all you are giving 
us is documentary proof? You are giving us a lot of other state- 
ments in affidavits besides reading out of a document. 

The Vice Chairman: Well, probably, Senator, your attention was 
detracted there. He announced that he had completed the affidavit 
part of the evidence in response to the request of the committee and 
he was then taking up the documents and going through them. 

Senator Ferguson. That is not my question. As I understand, 
his last answer to Senator Lucas would indicate that all he has been 
giving us, his whole investigation is based just upon documents. 

Colonel Clausen. Not the whole investigation, Senator. What I 
have been giving you is just stated in the record. I have in the last 
memorandum here been reporting primarily to documents, referring 
primarily to documents. 

Senator Ferguson. Primarily to documents, yes, but much 
of your other evidence is from statements. 

Colonel Clausen. From affidavits. 

Senator Ferguson. From statements of witnesses in affidavits. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. But you did not take any such statements from 
the three men that I have named. 

Colonel Clausen. General Short, Admiral Kimmel 

Senator Ferguson. Admiral Bloch. 

Colonel Clausen (continuing). And Admiral Bloch? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Keefe. Mr. Chairman, permit me to inquire. Inasmuch as I 
was not here yesterday, this examination has been sort of a round 
robin, questions being asked by everybody of the witness. Have we 
reached a point where I can understand that at some time I will be 
permitted to inquire? 

The Vice Chairman. Ye^ you will be recognized, Mr. Keefe, after 
Colonel Clausen finishes. He is now intending to read all of the 
documents that he secured in Hawaii. 

Mr. Keefe. I understand that. 

The Vice Chairman. So go ahead. Colonel. 

Colonel Clausen. Incidentally, these documents were as- 
\in9U^ sembled over a long period of time and it is like if you 
sent somebody out in an orchard to get some fruit and he came back 
with some that it too ri|)e and some tnat is no good and you cast that 
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out and somebody makes the selections. It is necessary, Senator 
Lucas — don’t want to go over those, but Exhibit 3, page 17, contains 
some information of the same general type that I referred to which 
was in the Hawaiian Department. Page 28 

The Vice Chaibman. More information of what general type. 
Colonel ? 

Colonel Clausen. Intelligence information, Mr. Vice Chairman, re- 
garding — ^well, for example, at page 17 is a — I just have my rough note 
here — is a book slip, apparently acquired by General Short, which 
refers to a book. 

Now, the Grunert Board I remember asked him various questions, 
whether he read various books about this and something else, and 
this is one of the books that was passed upon, that showed the inten- 
tions of Japan in the mind of one of these authors. It is entitled, 
“Three-Powei* Alliance and American- Jap War” bv Kinoaki Matsuo 
and he predicts there is going to be a final battle of the world. 

Now, on the Japanese consul’s desk pad on the day that the winds 
code message was expected, he thought that there were some refer- 
ences to a weather broadcast. That is on page [1179S] 120 

and I just offer it to the committee for what it is worth. I don’t know 
what it means. It might be probably he got the winds code and he 
put it on his desk pad himself. This is page 120 of this Exhibit 8 
and he has there, in parentheses “J — Foreign radio program,” and 
then he has the times at which a station will broadcast a news broad- 
cast, so it looked to me as though he had gotten his winds code set-up 
and put it down on the desk pad. 

The Vice Chairman. What is the date? 

Colonel Clausen. That is November the 19th, which was the date 
of one of the winds codes set-up. 

The Vice Chairman. I see. 

Colonel Clausen. Now, Exhibit No. 4 contains translations and 
photographs of the Japanese log book or register from the consulate 
as gotten together after the attack. Also, there is a check against this 
winds code in there because it refers to the information that came 
into the Jap consul. In other words, after the attack they took these 
various dispatches and decoded them and one of them is the winds 
code. 

Exhibit No. 5 is the District Intelligence OflSce information from the 
Fourteenth Naval District and that contains the winds code intercept 
which was the nearest I came to finding an implementing message ; I 
means actually conforming to the [11796'] formal set-up. This 
page 120 of Exhibit 6 is a 

The Vice Chairman. What is the date? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, you see it came in on the 8th of December. 

The Vice Chairman. 8th of December? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir; 1941. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. 

Colonel Clausen. And on page 120 — this was a recording. It says : 

Here a weather forecast was made — this is In the exact words he gives — 
“Here a weather forecast was made as far as I can recollect, no such weather 
forecast has ever been made before. His exact words were “Allow me to espe- 
cially make a weatlier forecast at this time, ‘West wind, clear’.” Since these 
broadcasts are also beard by the Japanese Navy, it may be some sort of code. 
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In other words, a nian is putting this down on the 8th of December. 
Then in addition to being in the center at the end he has this : “At this 
time allow me again to make a weather forecast ‘West wind — clear’ ” 
and then in parentheses “Repeat this broadcast.” 

The Vice Chairman. That was on the 8th of December 1941? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. Now, exhibit No. 6 is a complete file 
of those British dispatches from Manila. 

[JJ7ff7] Exhioit No. 7 is from top secret exhibit “B,” plus those 
two that we refer to as having been intercepted at San Francisco ; and 
then my Exhibit No. 8 is a series of the intercepts that I got in Great 
Britain which covered the period of time immediately before 7 Decem- 
ber 1941 and contains some intercepts similar to those that we had 
picked up. 

The Vice Chairman. Does that complete your presentation of the 
documents you secured at Hawaii ? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Do counsel have any questions now? 

Mr. Richardson. No. I was just going to suggest that it might be 
feasible to regard the Colonel’s testimony in the same way in which 
you regarded the written statements which were offered by certain 
witnesses, evidence that then would be open to examination, exactly 
the same as you carried on the examination before by members of 
the committee. That would make his appearance here and the evi- 
dence that he has given appear on the record in the same general way 
that other witness^ testimony has appeared. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. Well, as I recall now, the com- 
mittee had questioned him some, had begun the examination of Colonel 
Clausen yesterday. I asked some questions and Senator George then 
asked some and IS^. Clark did not have any. Then Senator Lucas was 
recognized and was questioning the Colonel at the 

time he and Senator Ferguson made the request for what we received 
here today. 

Senator Ferguson. And he has been answering all day the one 
question. 

The Vice Chairman. He has been answering all day Senator Lucas’ 
request, which was joined in by Senator Ferguson, so technically Sena- 
tor Lucas still is recognized. 

Senator Lucas. Well, I think I will pass in view of the fact that 
it has taken him all day to answer that one question. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Murphy of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Murpht. Colonel Clausen, did you have here the Summary 
of Far Eastern documents? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. It was our top secret exhibit “A” before 
the Grunert Board. 

Mr. Murfht. The committee has two copies famished to it, one 
copy of which has been in Senator Ferguson’s possession since Novem- 
ber or October and one in Mr. Gearhart’s possession since November 
and I would like to take a look at it. Do you have it in any exhibit 
where I can take a look at it? 

Colonel Clausen. It should be readily available here. 

Mr. Murpht. If you have it I would like to see it. I have no other 
questions. 
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[inOff] Colonel Ci^usen. I just haven’t seen it here, Mr. 
Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy. I want to see it for the first time. 

The Vice Chairman. Are you through now ? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes, I am through. 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Brewster being absent Mr. Gearhart 
will inquire at this time. Well, Mr. Gearhart is absent. 

Mr. Murphy. I am looking for the Summary of Far Eastern docu- 
ments prepared. by one Moses Pettigrew and from a glance on (^lonel 
Bratton’s testimony he does not seem to have any familiarity with the 
facts in the record and I would like to see it. I don’t know why it has 
not come in. There have been two copies furnished. Two members 
of the committee have had it all the time and now we are going to get 
to it definitely, so I ask now is there a copy of it that I can examine? 

Senator Ferguson. I don’t know that I have it. 

Mr. Murphy. You have had it since October 25th and Mr. Gearhart 
has since November 17th. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, it has been mislaid in my office then. 

Mr. Murphy. I am not making any insinuations or an3dhing. I am 
trying to get it. If we are going to read it we ought to reach it sooner 
or later. 

[11800'] Senator Ferguson. Summary of Far Eastern Docu- 
ments? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes. You never went into that, did you, the Sum- 
mary of Far Eastern Documents? It was not prepared until 1943. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir, it was introduced as an exhibit before 
the Grunert Board. 

Mr. Murphy. But you did not file it and have it as an exhibit here 
so that 1 can look at it? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir, I did not. 

Mr. Murphy. I have no other questions. 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Ferguson of Michigan. 

Senator Ferguson. Are you familiar with Exhibit 63 ? 

Colonel Clausen. Your Exhibit 63 ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Would you show it to him? It is on page 48, top 
secret. ' It is “Unexplored leads” and it is signed by Myron C. Cramer. 
I will read it to you : 

In the course of my examination of the Report and record certain further 
inquiries have suggested themselves to me which, in my opinion, might advan- 
tageously be pursued. The answers to these inquiries would not, in all probability. 
In my opinion, affect the result ; at the same time in order to complete the picture 
and in fair- [iiSOI] ness to certain personnel these leads should be further 
explored. I do not mean to suggest that the Board should be reconvened for this 
purpose ; the work could be done by an individual officer familiar with the matter. 

That is signed by Myron C. Cramer. You have the document? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes sir, I have it before me now. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Whose language is that? Who drew that up? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, that is signed by General Cramer, so it 
is assumed to be his language. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, you know that in the Army they don’t 
always do the work, the General that signs the order does not do the 
work. 

Colonel Clausen. Well, I really cannot say offhand. Senator, whose 
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work it is. 1 know that there were various assistants to General 
Cramer in the preparation of the document. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you help prepare this with Hughes) 

Colonel Clausen. Well, Hughes, myself, Colonel — mean Captain 
Ford, there was a Captain Eblen and I suppose Major Burkhart. I 
just don’t know all who worked on it. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Colonel Clausen. I know that my contribution, Senator [llSOSi] 
to the cause of — I mean of fisting the Judge Advocate General was 
in light of my experience in finding papers and documents, and so 
forth, and conferrmg for that purpose. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, I want to get those words; 

And in fairness to certain personnel these leads should be further explored. 

Who were the personnel that in fairness to them certain leads 
should be e^lored ) 

Colonel Clausen. Senator, I really could not say. I mean I 
wouldn’t say that because I wouldn’t know who General Cramer 
would have in mind. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, here: General Cramer — tliat is not 
General Cramer’s words. Isn’t that what you say? This was pre- 
pared by other men and you had been one of them. 

Colonel Clausen. No, I didn’t say that. This was prepared by 
General Cramer and he has other assistants. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, this was given to you as an aid to ascer- 
tain certain facts, isn’t that true) 

CJolonel Clausen. You mean the 

Senator Ferguson. The document. 

Colonel Clausen. The document itself. Senator, the document 
itself I had knowledge of and I have a copy of it in my report as an 
exhibit. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. You would not start out on an [1180$\ 
investigation when you were given an order such as this, “Unexplorea 
leads” and ‘^in fairness to certain personnel these leads should be 
explored” without knowing who the personnel were, would you) 

Colonel Clausen. Well, by reading the document through. Senator, 
and having in mind those involved in this catastrophe and especially 
as I recall this document. I believe he took to task people like Gen- 
eral Gerow and people oi that kind, I would read the document and 
find out exactly what was in the document. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now. Colonel, you were assistant recorder 
and someone was not satisfied with the Board’s report where you were 
an assistant on, isn’t that correct ) 

Colonel Clausen. The answer is that more investigation was cer- 
tainly required by the situation. 

I^nator Ferguson. Wait. Somebody was not satisfied, somebody 
at the top was not satisfied with the investigation that was made by a 
Board oi which you were a member in the capacity as an assistwt 
recorder. 

Colonel Clausen. Not satisfied implies something that might be 
misconstrued. Senator. You might be not satisfied with the result 
of a board, you might not be satisfied with the conclusions of the 
board. It might be the essence of the conclusions that would be unsat- 
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isfactory. I might read an [llSOJi] opinion of the Supreme 
Court and be dissatisfied with it because it might fihd against my 
client, but that might be only one ground. Maybe I might be dissatis- 
fied and thought the Judge rambfed too much. Now, maybe 

Senator Ferguson. Your answer reminds me of a rambling answer 
on this question. Let me get back. Is it true that someone was dis- 
satisfied for some reason with what the Board had done? Is that a 
clear question ? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, you ask such a broad question. General 
Grunert, who was a member of the Board, was not dissatisfied with 
myself as assistant recorder. 

Senator Ferguson. I understand. 

Colonel Cl.\usen. You ask these broad questions. Senator, that it 
is hard to answer specifically. Now, I don’t Know just what you mean. 
When I testified yesterday I tried to point out that the Secretary of 
War felt there should be an additional investigation conducted. Now, 
if you mean by “dissatisfied” that he felt that the leads given by Cap- 
tain Safford to Admiral Hart should be pursued, that these magic 
phases should be gone into and that some of the additional things that 
I have mentioned, such as, query, did the 5 December 1941 message 
from the G-2 War Department get to Hawaii, why, yes, that is a type 
of dissatisfaction. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. But here was the Secretary 
[11806'^ of War who had a report of three Generals. You were 
flie assistant recorder on that Board. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. They made a report, this Board did. You in- 
terviewed witnesses before they went into the chamber to testify, isn’t 
that true f 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever talk to the witnesses ? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever interview any of them before they 
testified? 


Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. I handled — Senator, on the Grunert 
Board my major activity was preparing for and interviewing and 
qu estioning those concerned with the allegations against Theodore 
Wyman, Jr., having to do with the House Committee report of 14 
June 1944, which charged a connection between derelictions of Colonel 
Wyman and the Pearl Harhor disaster. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever re-investigate the Wyman report? 

Colonel Clausen. I did also conduct an additional inv^tigation 
with respect to some of the witnesses concerning Colonel Wyman. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, do I understand then ^at 
[11806'\ you did not have anything to do with the investigation of 
the Grunert Board except as to the Wyman end of it? 

Colonel Clausen. Absolutely not, that is not what I said. I said 
my major functions on the Grunert Board. Now, Senator, certainly 
by “major functions” I do not mean to say that all my functions were. 
I had many requests made to me by the Generals of the Board. I 
sat next to General Frank. I on many occasions prepared questions 
for them to ask. 
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Senator Ferguson. All right. Now, will you tell me what the 
duties of an assistant recorder is in a Board such as you were serving 
on? 

Colonel Clausen. Ours was a rather special Board, Senator, and I 
wondered myself. We did what we did and what we did were our 
duties. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, that is a ve^, very definite and clear 
answer. That, I know, fflves the committee a lot of information. 
Let us go back a little. You were a lawyer. You were sent down 
on the Board because you were a la^er. 

Colonel Clausen. Senator, why I was put on the Board I don’t 
know but bv being put on I am here today. Now, why was I put on 
I think prooably was because somebody, including President Truman 
and Hugh Fulton, thought that I did a good job on the Cincinnati 
prosecutions and because I did that they put me on the Hawaiian 
assignment, on the Colonel Wyman \11807'\ case and then 
somebody thought that since the Colonel Wyman case was of grave 
import that that should be handled by the Grunert Board and since 
Clausen had been asked to do something on the Colonel Wyman case, 
I am selected to be assistant recorder of the Grimert Board and am 
called again today here. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. That is as near as you can get as 
to why you were on the Grunert Board, but you did interview the 
various witnesses on occasions before they went in to testify before the 
Grunert Board? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, I don’t know what witnesses you have 
reference to. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, did you interview any of them? 

Colonel Clausen. Before they went before the Board, as I said, I 
have interviewed some. I remember I interviewed General Beybold, 
for example. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, this Board didn’t do a satisfactory job 
of which you were assistant recorder. 

Colonel Clausen. I think the Board did a very fine job myself if 
you are asking me my opinion of what it did. I think it did a fine 
job, and I think not only a fine job but I thing a most courageous job. 

I^nator Ferguson. Well, now, why did you have to go out as an 
assistant recorder afterwards and spend many days? 

fiscs'] Colonel Clausen. Well, I don’t know, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, many many days. You interviewed how 
many witnesses? 

Colonel Clausen. I interviewed about a hundred witnesses. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, coming back, you had as one of your 
directives unexplored leads, “In fairness to certain personnel these 
leads should be further explored.” Your senior officer, General 
Cramer, had signed a document that you were to use as carrying out 
your duties and that was one of them. I am just trying to find out 
who these people were. 

_ Colonel Clausen. Well, Senator, I would like to answer your ques- 
tion but I cannot say that when General Cramer signs a document 
that it is or that he means to say more than what it says. I cannot 
put in his words about something he signed. 
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Senator Ferguson. Well, then, you don’t know who in fairness to 
you were to go out and get certain affidavits? 

Colonel Clausen. I can let my imagination run and I can ^ess. 

Senator Ferguson. I don’t want you to guess. You were the man 
doing the job and I wonder whether or not you had any information 
from which you could draw the conclusion that some injustice had been 
done to someone because there are those words, “In fairness to certain 
personnel these leads should be further explored.” 

[JIS09] Colonel Clausen. Well 

Senator Lucas. Will the Senator yield ? 

Senator Ferguson. Now, just a moment. I would like to have him 
answer that one question. 

Senator Lucas. I want to help if I can. 

Colonel Clausen. Well, you are trying to get me to say. Senator— — 

Senator Ferguson. No, I am not trying to get you to say anything 
except to answer. 

Colonel Clausen. I want to finish what you are trying to get me to 
say. Senator, you are trying to get me to say who General Cramer 
had in his mind when he signed the document and I am telling you I 
cannot answer your question more specifically than to say it means 
what it says. There is no ambiguity in it to me. 

Senator Lucas. Will the Senator yield ? 

Senator Ferguson. Then there were no names ever mentioned by 
anyone and you had no specific people in mind under that command, is 
that correct? 

Colonel Clausen. There were names mentioned in the document to 
which you refer, there were names mentioned in the press, there were 
names mentioned in the Roberts report and there were names in many 
sources as to people involved in the Pearl Harbor disaster. Now, 
query : When you have in the [JI8J0] last week of a Board’s 

g roceedinj^ a situation where we start back ends first — ^now, you know, 
enator, from what you know now of magic, that if you were going 
to start tiiis thing from what you know now, and suppo^ you had 
gone on up to this point today mowing nothing about magic, and you 
now know about magic, what would you think? Why, the most im- 
portant place to start would be on the magic. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Then under that view I am wonder- 
ing what your conversation was with the Secretary of War, why he 
did not extend the time of this very able Board that you are tal^g 
about, who had all the knowledge that they had at that time, instead 
of having a major or a colonel do this job, why he did not have the 
three generals— there were three, were there not? 

Colonel Clausen. Yw, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Why he didn’t have the three generals do this 
very important job instead of having the assistant recorder go out 
and do it? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, I can only apologize for being a major. 
I don’t know. I am a major. If they wanted to pin a star on my 
shoulder I would have been satisfied, it would have b^n all right with 
me. Senator, but I was a major and I have to apologize for being my 
age. I mean I can’t help that. Now^you ask why they did not go out. 

All right. General [JJSJI] Frank 

Senator Ferguson. I asked for your conversation with the Secre- 
tary of War. 
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Colonel Clausen. Well, do you want me to answer you? 

i^nator Ferguson. Yes. 

The Vice Chairman. Let him answer, Senator. 

Colonel Clausen. General Frank had been given an important 
assignment by General Arnold. If you want I will tell you what it 
is ; I know. Colonel Toulmin was on the Board and he was being let 
out of the Army at his re qu est. Colonel West, who was the recorder, 
was professor of law at West Point and the general at West Point 
was clamoring and hollering for him to come back. This was taking 
him away from his school. General Grunert was the commanding 
general of the Eastern Defense Command and we are in war. So, 
naturally, he would go back there. 

1 do not delude myself. They selected me, of course, because I was 
the fellow they could spare the most. 

Senator Ferguson. All ri^t. Now, was that your conversation 
with the Secretary of War? That was my question. 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir. The Secretary of War, as I imderstand, 
by his personal choice, by recommendations, no doubt, of which 
I know nothing, selected myself. 

The Vice Chairman. It is now 5 o’clock. 

\1181ii\ Senator Ferguson. I am not through. 

The Vice Chairman. We will recess until eight o’clock this evening. 

(Whereupon, at 6:05 p. m., a recess was taken until 8 p. m. of the 
same day.) 

[1181S] EVENING SESSION — 8 K M. 

The Vice Chairman. The committee will please be in order. 

Does counsel have anything at this time? 

Mr. Richardson. I think Mr. Hasten has something. 

Mr. Hasten. Mr. Chairman, we would like to offer as Exhibit 151, 
the collection of memoranda that Captain Safford left with us for 
duplication in accordance with the request of the committee. 

The Vice Chairman. What is the number? 

Mr. Hasten. 151. 

The Vice Chairman. It will be received as Exhibit 151. 

(The memoranda referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 151.”) 

The Vice Chairman. Anything further? 

Mr. Richardson. That is all. 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Ferguson of Michigan will con- 
tinue his inquiry. 

TESTIMONY OF HENRY C. CLAUSEN (Resumed) 

Senator Ferguson. Colonel Clausen, when you were conducting 
your examination, did you confer with the Hewitt investigators? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

^ Senator Ferguson. And who worked with you as far 
as the Hewitt investi^tion was concerned? 

Lionel Clausen. Well, all I did in that regard, sir, was on one 
occasion I met and talked with Admiral Hewitt and on several occa- 
sions met and talked with the commander who 1 see in the room here 
from time to time, John Ford Baecher. 

Senator Ferguson. Was he in Navy uniform at that time? 
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Colonel Claitsen. Commander Baecherf 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes. He was then Lieutenant Baecher. And I 
met and conferred with then Lt. Comdr. John Sonnett, later a civilian, 
and now the Assistant Attorney General of the Unit^ States. 

Senator Ferguson. What was Lieutenant Baecher doing for the 
Hewitt committee? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, I don’t know what he was going for Ad- 
miral Hewitt, Senator, but for me he dug out several references. I 
returned from Europe and from Hawaii, and on those two occasions 
I wanted to find out what some of these Navy men had testified con- 
cerning the winds code, et cetera. So I examined some of the testi- 
mony before Admiral Hewitt, and also had discussions with these 
people concerning the witnesses in whom I was interested. 

\1181S] Senator Ferguson. What was it that made the winds 
code an outstanding matter? 

Colonel Clausen. To my mind, it was important. I don’t mean to 
answer your question and have you think that by you saying it was 
outstanding that I agree it was outstanding. To me it was an im- 
portant link in the chain of circumstances pointing to what happened 
before Pearl Harbor. But I always assumed from the wording of 
the set-up where it said in there that it was to be used in the event 
that there were no regular chaimels of communication, and since there 
were regular channels of communication and those channels were 
used, to me it was not the outstanding piece, but it was important to 
me in this way, that if ydu had an implement message to that before 
Pearl Harbor obviously it would mean just what the implement said. 

Senator Ferguson. Tbe reason I ask^ about its importance is that 
I notice in your affidavits you probably spent more time on the winds 
code as far as volume is concerned than any one other item. 

Colonel Clausen. I don’t think so. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. What was the other big item? 

Colonel Clausen. What was the other big item ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Colonel Clausen. Let me have n^ report, please. 

[11816'\ Senator Ferguson. You cannot give it from memory? 

Colonel Clausen. I can give you a lot of things from memory, Sen- 
ator, and I have given some. 

Senator Ferguson. I will ask you about the pilot message. 

What did you spend on the pilot message? What time and who did 
you get affidavits from? 

Cmonel Clausen. I never used the term “pilot message.” 

Senator Ferguson. It is the message that said that there would be 
an answer to the 26th of November message of Secretary Hull, and 
that there would be a time of delivery of that message. 

Colonel Clausen. That was one of those in top secret exhibit B ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Colonel Clausen. Well, I can’t segregate my mind at that time. 
Senator. 

[11817^ Senator Ferguson. Look at 901 on page 238 of Ex- 
hibit 1. 

Colonel Clausen. I was on the point of saying, Senator, that I 
cannot at this time disentangle from a mass of matenal that was in my 
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mind as important leads, one, and say that that was the important 

S iece. That was one of many in top secret exhibit B, and General 
lussell had collected those from G-2 and brought them to the Army 
Pearl Harbor Board. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you look at this particular message. 
Colonel CuAUSBN. Surely. 

Senator Ferguson. I will talk with you about that. I want to ask 
you what you did in relation to finding out when that came in and 
when that was delivered. 

Colonel Clausen. Page 238? 

Senator Ferguson. Y^; the bottom of the page, message 901. 
Colonel Clausen. Well, I took all the messages, Senator, and asked 
Colonel Rowlett to run those things down for me, and he made a com- 
pilation, which I referred to this morning, as to all those messages. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, have you anj^ning in your report in rela- 
tion to this pilot message ? 

Colonel Clausen, kfy report refers to top secret exhibit B, and so 
what I did was to include that when I [ 11818 '\ handed top 
secret exhibit B to the various people whom I interviewed, and this 
was in there, it was there. 

Senator BS»gu 80 n. Well, did you try to ascertain when it was de- 
livered ? 

Colonel Clausen. When it was delivered to the various people? 
Senator Ferguson. Yes ; the recipients, the White House, the Secre- 
ta^ of War, and so forth. 

Colonel Clausen. They all fell into a certain pattern with me. Sen- 
ator. In other words, I tried to run down each of thpse. I think every- 
one in the top secret exhibit B was an important message, or else Gen- 
eral Russell wouldn’t have selected them. The most important to me 
in that whole batch was tlie one that set up Pearl Harbor, carved it 
into sections, and asked that the consulate at Honolulu report regard- 
ing the ships, because I didn’t see anything like that regarding any 
of the other ports. 

Senator Ferguson. That is Exhibit 2, page 12. 

Colonel Clausen. If you say it is — ^I don’t know. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever see the flag, the gist? 

Colonel Clausen. The flag or a gist ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Do you know what I am talking about? 
Colonel Clausen. Is that in my top secret exhibit B ? 

[ 11819 ^ . Senator Ferguson. No. You said this was a very im- 
portant message, this one laying out the duck pond. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, to me it was, and General Willoughby said 
that one like that definitely would indicate target areas for an attack. 
He called it an attack target. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Now, did you ever try to find out what 
attention was paid to that particular instrument? 

Colonel Clausen. I surmy did. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Just a few days ago we developed here for the 
first time that there had been a mst whidi went with this. A flag, in 
other words, so that no one would miss it when it was delivered. It 
was the top one that was flagged. 

Colonel Clausen. That is the first time. Senator. I heard of that. 
Senator Ferguson. Have you got the flag, counsel ? 
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Colonel Clausen. Show me one of these flags. I will be glad to see 
if I know about it. 

Senator Ferguson. I will try and find one. 

Now, did you tiy to find out what attention had been paid to that 
Exhibit2, page 121 That is the duckpond chart. 

Colonel Clausen. If you don’t mind, Senator, I will get the actual 
document, so that I can tell what we are talking about. 

[11880'\ Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, I did. And some of the people whom I 
interviewed, people like General Gerow, General Miles, said that 
since this pertained — I am quoting from memory in answer to your 

3 uestion and, of course, if I misstate something it is because I am 
oing that, and recourse to the affidavits would show the actual word- 
ing used — ^but the substance of what they told me was that since this 
pertained primarily to the Navy that they assumed it was primarily 
a Navy matter, and since they knew that this was going to the Navy 
that they assumed that the Navy would take the proper cognizance 
of the message. 

I might state further that some people did not recollect getting that 
message. 

Senator Ferguson. As I understand it now, and as you understood 
it, did you not, the Army’s job was to defend Pearl Harbor? In other 
words, if there were ships in this duckpond that had been located it 
was the Army’s job to defend them in there. Did you understand 
that? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, now, Senator, I mean, a quick curbstone 
answer to your question is that the Army’s mission in Oahu was 
defend the Navy. That is the ^st of the Army’s mission. But, obvi- 
ously you know how these military things are, the Army and Navy 
have things written [118211 down, and the Army mission was 
stated somewhere explicitly, just like General Short’s mission was to 
do certain things, and his mission is stated. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, I want to go back to that sentence in the 
Kramer memorandum. General Kramer’s memorandum, in order to 
complete the picture, in fairness to certain personnel, these leads 
should be explored. 

You indicated in one of your answers that certain names got into 
the newspimers somewhere. 

Colonel Clausen. Into the newspapers? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Do you remember, in your answer? 
Colonel Clausen. I don’t remember. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. About 5 o’clock this afternoon. 

Colonel Clausen. I say there were involved in the disaster many 
people in Hawaii and in Washington, and the people who were in- 
volved, their names got into the newspapers, obviously. 

Senator Ferguson. What did you have in mind about the names 
that were in the paper, I didn’t follow up at that moment, but you 
indicated that this personnel that you were talking about were people 
whose names had neen connected in some way with the disaster at 
Pearl Harbor. Don’t you recall that? 

[118221 Colonel Clausen. A great many people from time to 
time have been mentioned in the newspapers connected with the Pearl 
Harbor disaster and I said I can’t single out any name that General 
Kramer may have had in mind. 
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[1182S'] Senator Fergttson. Well, then, you cannot after think- 
ing it over over the dinner hour 

Tk>lonel CiiAtrsEN. I did not think it over during the dinner hour, 
no, sir, Senator. I went home and took a rest. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, I want to read this flag to you. The gist 
of this message is — ^he called it a gist. 

Colonel Clausen. Where is that. Senator? 

Senator Ferguson. It is on page 11207 of yesterday’s testimony. 

Colonel Clausen. Of my testimony ? 

Senator Ferguson. No, of Monday’s testimony. That is right, 
you were here yesterday. Here is what is on the flag. It is _r<»lly 
a ^eet of paper attached to this message on page 12 of Exhibit 2. 
[Beading :] 

Tokyo directs special reports on the ships In Pearl Harhor, which is divided 
into five areas for the purpose of showing exact location. 

That is a pretty good description of that exhibit, isn’t it? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, senator, it speaks for itself. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, but isn’t it? 

Colonel Clausen. Let me say this. You are speaking now — ^I see 

what you mean. You are speaking of testimony given by a Navy 

Senator Ferguson. No, no. This was a flag attached 
to Exhibit ^ page 12. Look at the page. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, but the mistake you are making. Senator 
is this: You are speaking of something, as I understand it now, that 
was testified by a Navy man. Correct? 

Senator Ferguson. Well, yes, it is correct but it was attached to 
this exhibit. 

Colonel Clausen. I understand but. Senator, listen : The Army, as 
I understand it, did not do that and I am not investigating the Navy. 
The Army, as I understand it, took the magic material around in a 
certain way, in the raw, unevaluated, because that stuff is right out 
of the horse’s mouth ; you don’t have to evaluate it. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you tell me how this could be investigated 
and only investigate the Army? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, Senator 

Senator Ferguson. Did you feel that it could be done? Weren’t 
you handicapped ? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir, because I will tell you, where the Army 
went into the Navy I had no trouble at all in getting my information. 
I did have trouble only in telling the Navy that I was entitled to see 
the magic stuff and I had the same trouble in the Army. Even when 
I had the high-powered authority that you people have seen here, 
where Secretary Stim- [ 11825 \ son told me that I could get 
top secret stuff, I was told there was stuff above top secret. 

^nator Ferguson. All right, what was that ? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, that was the superduper magic and before 
I could ever get to see that stuff I had, according to the order of Gen- 
eral Bissell, tne head of G-2, to go in and to be, what he called, given 
the works by General Clarke and that giving the works meant that I 
had to go in and repeat all the dire things that would happen and be 
told that my head would roll if this stuff got into the hands of the 
enemy and then have to swear, take an oath that I would not reveal 
this to a single solitary person, and after I took that I remarked to 

79716— 46— pt. 9 83 
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General Bissell that it is easy for me to see that no matter who asked 
these people concerning magic they could not tell it unless it was 
released. 

Senator Ferguson. So that is the reason, because you had that mucdi 
trouble, you call it the super-duper magic? 

Colonel Clausen. Senator, you know our military succ^ses in a 
large part in many parts of the world were brought about through that 
magic material. The Japs just kept using it and using it and using 
it and chattering like monkeys about things going on in Germany, 
so if you wanted to find out what was happening in Germany you 
listened to the Japanese Ambassador talking to Tokyo. 

\^118Z6'] Senator Ferguson. Now I want to ask you again : After 
you found these various things that you now say conflicted with Gen- 
eral Short’s testimony you did not go to General Short and get an 
affidavit from him. I want to know just why ? 

Colonel Clausen. Senator, you asked me the same question. 

l^nator Ferguson. Yes, and I did not get what I thought was an 
answer. 

Colonel Clausen. And I said I did not get an affidavit from Gten- 
eral Short, that is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. You got one from General Marshall ? 

Colonel Clausen. There is no argument, Senator. Yes, sir; I 
got it. 

Senator Ferguson. You got one from General MacArthur? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir, but you see. Senator^ General Short was 
interrogated by the Grunert Board. Now, here is a very important 
thing: General Short was interrogated by the Grunert Board after 
the Grunert Board got the magic. 

Senator Ferguson. Wasn’t General Marshall? 

Colonel Clausen. After? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Then why did you get an affidavit from Mar- 
shall? 

Colonel Clausen. F or the simple reason that I had these \118ST\ 

points to be covered that are in his affidavit. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, aren’t there points here that you wanted 
to find out about from Short? One of the questions you were to ask 
him was whether or not he knew about the joint agreement. 

Colonel CiiAUSEN. Joint agreement? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Colonel Clausen. Well, I found out it was in all the G-2 stuff over 
in his command. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. What was it? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, they had the ABCD bloc in their G^2 esti- 
mates. You didn’t have to know more than that to know that if your 
G-2 knew. Senator — says that a certain thing is going to happen next 
to the ABCD bloc, whatever it might be. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, you teU me then what the ABCD bloc was ? 

Colonel Clausen. The ABCD bloc, as I understand it, was what I 
said it was yesterday in my own conception but I have never seen more 
than what I said yesterday I saw. Senator. 
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Senator Feboubon. Well, did you ever find out whether Short— did 
you ever go to Short to get an affidavit as to whether or not he ever 
saw itf 

[118281 Colonel Ci*AU8EN. No. As I said, Senator, I did not get 
an affidavit from General Short. 

Senator Ferguson. And that is your only reply, the only thing that 
you have in mind now, that you did not go to Short at that time ? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, my other answer would be that I would 
assume it would not be necessary. 

Senator Ferguson. Can you tell me why the Board did not go into 
magic? 

Lionel Clausen. You mean the Pearl Harbor Board? 

Senator Ferguson. Yea 

Colonel Clausen. Because it did not know about it. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, just a moment. I will read you 
from the first hearing, where General Marshall met with the Board 
off the record and discussed mamc with them. 

Colonel Clausen. Well, sir, he gave t^m the general picture that 
there was magic, as I understand that testimony. In other words, here 
is what happened. The three general officers were asked by General 
Marshall to confer with him and everybody el^e went out of the room 
and then the three general officers must nave talked there for over 
half an hour and then we continued with the hearing. 

Now, as 1 imderstand that situation he told them about magic, what 
magic was and did not go into the full details [118291 and 
that it was not until we f oimd it out from the Hart report in the latter 
week about of the Board’s hearings that we knew the details of magic. 

Senator Ferguson. When did you first learn about magic? 

Colonel Clausen. When we knew about it in the last week. I had 
no idea that such a thing existed until the thing came out with Colonel 
Bratton and General Marshall in the last week of the Board’s pro- 
ceedings and at that time as I remember General Marshall was saying 
Colonel Bratton was here and that we could interrogate Colonel Brat- 
ton concerning the subject and that, I believe, was in the last week, 
it was about the last week, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. So the Army kept from the Board any ref- 
erence to magic until the last week of the hearing. That being true 
didn’t it 

Colonel Clausen. I did not know it. Senator, until the last week. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. That being true didn’t it destroy all 
of your previous testimony because you did not have the one thing 
that opened the door to much of your testimony and that was magic? 

Colonel Clausen. I think, sir, that you are essentially correct in 
what you say and that it was a very integral part of this whole picture 
and should have been pursued. 

[118301 Senator Ferguson. But didn’t it destroy your work 
because you did not have magic and did not go into it as you say ? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, no; it did not destroy my work. My work 
was assistant recorder of the board and the work I did later on was 
for the same source. In other words. Senator, you have to go back to 
your Public, 339, You told Stimson to investigate — first you extended 
the statute of limitations. The ]aw even is entitled to extend the 
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statute of limitations. Then you have one paragraph known as the 
extension. 

Then your second paragraph is to ask Colonel Stimson and Mr. 
Forrestal to conduct several investigations. In other words, each 
department conduct its own and that is the reason you should not put 
an invidious implication upon my not going into the Army, or the 
Navy going into the Army, oecause yo put in there the word “several.” 
Now, it would have been better, I think, if you had it all amalgamated 
and called everybody up and had sort of an adversary proceeding, but 
that law says “several.” 

Senator Ferguson. All right, but with that picture and the Army 
working with the Navy in the intelligence, going from one to the 
other, was it not necessary that you go into both to solve the problem? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir ; because the thing that Colonel [ 11831 '] 
Stimson had in mind was to comply with your Public, 339, and he 
could not court martial Kimmel, he doesn’t have any jurisdiction 
over Kimmel to court martial Kimmel, 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever see the diary of the Secretary 
of War? 

Colonel Clausen. He read excerpts, Senator, into the record before 
General Grunert’s board. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; but I am asking you did you ever read it? 

Colonel Clausen. You mean to— 

Senator Ferguson. When you made your investigation did you ever 
look into his diary? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson, Why not ? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, you mean I should investigate the investi- 
gator? That would be like the grand jury investigating the grand 
jury. You told him to do the job. If you wanted somebody dse to 
investigate Stimson you should have said so in the law. 

Senator Ferguson. Stimson was Secretary of War ? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And if he had anything relevant to the issue 
and the issue was how did this Pearl Harbor catastrophe happen, 
wasn’t it material to the issue and why [ 11832 ] should you 
not have looked into it? 

Colonel C^usEN. There is a very pertinent question. Senator, on 
the face of it, but if you get down to the essence of your question it 
is this : He would know what was in his diary since he wrote it. 

Senator Ferguson. And that is the reason that you did not look into 
it so you would have a complete record? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir; because he would know, since he was 
doing the investigating and I was just his assistant, like one of your 
FBI Doys would be to J. Edgar Hoover. 

I^nator Ferguson. Now, do I understand this then, that Colonel 
Stimson was doing the investigating and you were only one of his 
assistants? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir: he was complying with your Public, 
339, and you did not say in there how he should do it. You did not 
say there that he should not take afKdavits or that he should take 
affidavits. 

Senator Ferguson. No. * 
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Colonel Clausen. You did not say that he should appoint a board 
or not appoint a board and if you wanted him to have three high- 
ranking generals on a board you should have said so. 

Senator Ferguson. But no one would expect that he would start 
out with an investigation by three generals and then in the middle of 
their investigation lie would switch to the as- {^11833'\ sistant 
recorder of that board to complete the investigation. 

Colonel Clausen. Senator, you are misconceiving, sir, because the 
Board finished its job. They were glad to be gone. They were gone 
•and they were finished and they made their report and then came 
the question of pursuing these additional leads and it would have 
been all right with Henery C. Clausen if he had picked somebody 
else. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, you say that you did not know about magic 
early in the hearings. 

Colonel Clausen. That is right, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. When did you first learn about the 13 parts of 
the message ? 

Colonel Clausen. Until the last week of the Board’s proceedings. 
As a matter of fact. Senator 

Senator Ferguson. You had not even heard up imtU that time about 
the 13 parts of the 14-part message ? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir; I had not heard of it, and our Board, 
incidentally, Senator, was so afraid to touch it that it delegated Gen- 
eral Russell as custodian of the material and he alone had the combina- 
tion to the safe in which this was kept and even the recorder and the 
assistant recorder were not given those documents to handle because 
it was such a vital and integral part of the intelligence for the war 
then being prosecuted. 

[1183J^\ Senator Ferguson. When did you first learn in the 
Board about the code destruction? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, in that same 

Senator Ferguson. In that same period ? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And not until that time? 

Colonel Clausen. The whole general subject of magic. Senator, 
was brought up in the last week, about the last week of the hearings 
of the Board. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever read the Roberts’ testimony? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And how did you account for the report of the 
Roberts commission on page 12 [reading] : 

The United States being at peace with Japan, restrictions imposed prevented 
resort to certain methods of obtaining the content of messages transmitted by 
telephone or radio telegraph over the commercial lines operating between Oabn 
and Japan. 

Colonel Clausen. What page is that ? 

Senator Ferguson. That is page 12, a,nd you say today the Navy 
were tapping wires for — what was it — 22 months ? 

Colonel Clausen. Twenty -two months is what I read ; yes. 

[11836'\ Senator Ferguson. Well, how do you account for this 
in the Roberts report? 
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Colonel Clatjsen. They should have corrected that, shouldn’t they! 

Senator Ferguson. Well, you told us the Navy was tapping wires 
for 22 months? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes. It should be corrected — ^the Roberts report. 
I went out and found this out. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. And there wasn’t any doubt in your mind 
that that was a fact that they were? 

Colonel Clausen, heavens, no. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know in that report that they mention 
the code destruction, on the bottom of page 8 ? 

Colonel Clausen. You mean in the Roberts? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Colonel Clausen. We were told — ^let me say another thing. Senator. 
We were told in this last week, after the people had revealed to us, that 
if you read this Roberts report carefully — mean an astute intelli- 
gence officer read it — ^he might detect in a way that we had broken 
their codes but I certainly did not detect it and I went over the 
Roberts transcripts as well as the report and the exhibits. 

I noticed at one place in the proceedings before the Roberts Board 
that the Justice asked, I think General Fielder [IISSC] or Mr. 
Shivers or Colonel Bicknell, about those three code propositions, I 
mean the three words, but if you knew there was magic then you might 
think that that was the winds code afterwards, I mean if someb^y 
told you, but not before. I didn’t think so. 

Senator Ferguson. There wouldn’t be any doubt that if you read 
it now you would know that he was talking about the wind-code 
message? 

Colonel Clausen. No, I don’t think so, Senator. Even if you knew 
it now you wouldn’t know that, but it would tip you off maybe. I 
say if you were an astute intelligence officer that might open the 
door to the subject, but on reading the transcript, I mean as I read 
it, I do not associate in my own mind — ^and that might be wrong — 
what the witnesses call the winds code today. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, on page 294 Colonel Fielder 

Colonel Clausen. Of what, sir? 

Senator Ferguson. When he talking in the Roberts testimony said 
this about the burning of the codes 

Colonel Clausen. Burning? 

Senator Ferguson. The burning of the papers, which you de- 
scribe in his affidavit. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. I am going to read what he said there: 

1118511 It was SQSplcloos. 

The Chairman said : 

Did yon attach any significance to the fact that the consul was burning his 
papers at the time? 

C!olonel PnrrniB. It was suspicious but we burn secret papers every day in 
the world and we have a can out there that does nothing but burn secret 
papers. I discussed that, I think, with the FBI. 

The Chaibman. You are familiar with the fact that when a consul or dip- 
lomatic representative Is about to make his get-away that the first sign Is the 
burning of the consulate papers? 

Colonel Fieij^kb. Yes. We were quite suspicious of that 

The Chaibuan. Wasn’t the department commander convinced by that fact 
that was was Imminent? 

Colonel FmnBB. No, sir, apparently not. We knew war was Imminent, sir. 
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But the burning of the papers did not seem to impress Fielder 
at all, did it, from that testimony ? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, it means just what it says. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, is that what he told you ? 

Colonel Clausen. No. Senator, that testimony should be con- 
sidered in the light of all his testimony. 

[11838'] Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Colonel Clausen. In other words, his testimony before the — well, 
before anyone whom he may have testified before. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. I will read you the testimony of 
Fielder on the same question from page 2986 of the Army Board 
transcript, and Colonel Fielder says : 

The information came to us that the consulate was burning papers and if I 
am not mistaken that came from sources other than the FBI. I think it came 
from the War Department but it also came from FBI sources and that was 
reported to the staff meeting and it was discussed but that in itselt while 
significant, was not in any way conclusive because there isn’t a day goes by 
that we do not burn secret papers right out here, for instance, and it was quite 
possible that the Japs have been directed to burn up certain codes. In fact, we 
know now from the material that was captured lat the consulate that they 
were destroying their codes and a lot of their files of messages at that time. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes; but. Senator, it is verv unfair to take the 
testimony of a man who has not been authorized to reveal magic in- 
formation and say that he testified so and so before so and so. 

Now, as I understand it, the then Colonel Fielder was not. 
[11839] authorized when he testified before the Grunert Board 
to testify concerning magic, nor when he testified before Justice Rob- 
erts. Now, therefore, you have to be considerate and appreciate that 
fact. 

[118J^] Senator Ferguson. Then what you are telling us is this, 
that we should disregard, in effect, the testimony before the Army 
Board and before the Roberts commission because these people were 
not in a position to testify to the truth ? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir; I do not say that at all, I say that with 
respect to certain subjects tliat you may cover, that if those subjects 
are such that they could not testify fully before the Boards, that you 
must make allowance for the fact that they were bound by oath not 
to reveal it to a soul. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, do you think the burning of the codes 
was such a matter that the man was not authorized to tell the truth 
about the burning of the codes ? 

Colonel Clausen. Senator, I never said that anybody did not tell 
the truth. I think every single person that testified anywhere con- 
cerning Pearl Harbor told the truth as he then saw it. 

Now, you cannot sav that when he is under oath not to reveal things, 
like General Miles, that he did not tell the truth. You cannot gag 
him with one hand and say, “Oh, you did not say that to the Board.’’ 

Senator Ferguson. What I am getting at, as I understand it, these 
men were sworn to tell the truth, the whole truth, [118^1] and 
nothing but the truth, and at the same time they were sworn by some- 
one superior to them, those people in the hearing, the three generals, 
to not tell about magic. Is that where we stand ? 
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Colonel Clausen. I think that is pretty fairly set forth there in the 
affidavit of General Miles, because he mentions in there the instructions 
he had received. 

Senator Ferguson. And those instructions, according to Miles, came 
from General Marshall I 

Colonel Clausen. No; I understood him to say they came from Gen- 
eral McNarney ; didn’t he? 

Senator Ferguson. No ; he does not say that. 

Colonel Clausen. As I understood, he said later on they came from 
General McNarney. Not that the Chief of Staff would not back it up, 
you understand. 

Senator Ferguson. When did you first learn about the message of 
the 27th to Short? 

Colonel Clausen. You mean 27 November? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, 27 November. 

Colonel Clausen. That, I believe was in the Roberts hearing ex- 
hibits, and I must have seen it there. Senator, and that would be ^out 
Julv 1944. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did you know that after that. General 
Miles, on the 5th of December, 1941, after the sending \_118Ji2'] 
of that message to Panama, General Miles sent a message on the 5th 
of December, 1941, in which he promised to give them a warning, “if 
and when there would be imminent danger of a breach of diplomatic 
relations with Japan.” 

Colonel Clausen. He promised to do what. Senator? 

Senator Ferguson. “If and when there would be any imminent 
danger of a breach of diplomatic relations with Japan,” he would 
give them a further warning. 

Colonel Clausen. You mean General Miles sent that wire? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Colonel Clausen. When ? on the 5th of December ? 

Senator Ferguson. On the 5th of December, 1941. 

Colonel Clausen. I thought he sent that Rochefort message on that 
day. 

[7754^] Senator Ferguson. He also sent this message. I want 
to read what you took from General Miles in the affidavit : 

Concerning the testimony I gave before the Army Pearl Harbor Board, 8 August 
1944, as corrected by my letter, 18 August 1944, I wish to add that I avoided any 
statement concerning details of information and intelligence which I had derived 
from Top Secret sources then called “magic”, or any intimation that such sources 
existed. The reason I so limited my testimony was because prior to my appear* 
ance before the Board, Brigadier General Russell A. Osman and then Colonel 
Carter W. Clarke, of Q-2, War Department, transmitted to me instructions from 
tiie Chief of Staff that I was not to disclose to the Army Pearl Harbor Board 
any facts concerning the radio intelligence mentioned, or the existence of that 
form of information or intelligence in the period preceding 7 December 194L 
Accordingly, I obeyed that instruction. 

Colonel Olausen. I remember that going in the affidavit. 

Senator Ferguson. All right; now, was the Chief of Staff General 
Marshall or was it General McNarney ? 

Colonel CtAUSEN. I seem to think:, Senator, that it was General 
McNarney, especially for this reason : On the Grunert Board we dealt 
with the Assistant Chief of Staff, McNarney. That was the procedure 
of dealing with the Assistant Chief of Stan. 
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Senator Ferguson. Anyone reading that affidavit would certainly 
say that it was General Marshall ; would he not ? 

Colonel Clausen. That is what General Miles said. I certainly 
was not going to tell General Miles to say anything different than 
what he had in his own mind. 

Senator Ferguson. Miles told you it was Marshall ? 

Colonel Clausen. I did not s^ that. 

Senator Ferguson. The Chief of Staff ? 

Colonel Clausen. Did not he say that the man said it was the Chief 
of Staff? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Colonel Clausen. All right ; he did not say it was the Chief of Staff ; 
he said the man said so. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, in other words, he was telling you what 
someone told him? 

Colonel Clausen. It just says so there. That is what it says. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you look at this message of Miles? It is 
at the top of the page. 

Colonel Clausen. That is to the Panama Canal. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Colonel Clausen. I thought you said it went to Hawaii. 

Senator Ferguson. No, no ; I said, to the Panama Canal. 

Colonel Clausen. I misunderstood. 

Senator Ferguson. Does not that entirely conflict with the informa- 
tion that was sent out to Hawaii in the message of the 27 th to General 
Short? 

Colonel Clausen. Oh, you would not want my opinion on that now, 
Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Why not? 

Colonel Clausen. In the first place, I did not investigate the Panama 
Canal. In the second place, what other messages went to the Panama 
Canal ? Do you think you can single out one message, out of a whole 
series of messages, and ask me for my opinion ? Where are the rest ? 

Senator Ferguson. What I am trying to find out is what you knew 
about this warning message to Short. I thought you made an investi- 
gation of the situation. 

Mr. Murpht. Mr. Chairman, I am wondering if we are investigating 
the investigator instead of Pearl Harbor? Justice Roberts resented 
being investigated, and now we are investigating the man who should 
not have been sent because he was only a major. 

Senator Fetcuson. I have not yielded. I want to say this: We 
should know, if we are going to receive as exhibits the testimony of 
the various people in these hearings, we should know what the people 
were authorizea to swear to, and what they did swear 

to ; and if we are going to receive affidavits and not have the men here 
to examine them so we may ascertain their full knowledge, after what 
we know about these facts, then we have a right to examine those 
persons who took the affidavits. 

Now the record is clear, as far as I am concerned, on that. 

How do you account for the fact that in MacArthur’s affidavit, for 
instance, if these men drew up their own affidavit, that his name was 
misspelled? 
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Colonel Clausen. Senator, Andrew Jackson once was twitted for 
his poor spelling and he said : 

It Is a damned poor mind that cannot think of two ways of spelling a word. 

Senator Ferguson. Is that a comment on General MacArthur? 

Colonel Clausen. I probably made a mistake. I did make a mis- 
take in spelling that distinguished man’s name wrong. But, Senator, 
I had three long conferences with him, I sat down with him and the 
thing was gone over very carefully by the general, he wanted me to 
sit alongside of him, and he went over the thing. If he did not find his 
own name misspelled then surely don’t blame me for doing it. 

Senator F^guson. I am getting at who drew up the affidavit. 

[1/547] Colonel Clausen. Who drew up the affidavit 1 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Colonel Clausen. That was drawn up. Senator, in this way: l^e 
thing was given me in longhand, I mean I took down the information 
in longhand and I wrote it up and presented it to him, and he made 
revisions in that, and that was the final draft. 

Senator Ferguson. Now I want to go to the last sentence in his 
affidavit. First, before I go to that, I want to know whether or not 
you learned that Japanese scouting planes for a number of days prior 
to the attack on the Philippines had flown over the Philippines so 
that General MacArthur mew they were scouting these airfields in 
various places. Let me have that statement. 

Colonel Clausen. You mean his airplanes had flown over the Philip- 
pines? 

Senator Ferguson. No, no, the Japanese were photographing and 
scouting over Manila and the airfields on the Philippines prior to that. 

Colonel Clausen. I did not hear thaL Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you talk to General MacArthur about it? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes ; 1 had about three long talks with him. 

[i/ 545 ] Senator Ferguson. Did he say that he got his alert 
warning from messages sent from here in Washington? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, especially that 27 Novemoer warning, which 
was the same as the one that went to Short. 

Senator Ferguson. Is that what you were talking about here, Colonel, 
“complete information and advice for the purpose of alerting the 
Army 'Command in the Philippines on a war basis?” 

Colonel Clausen. I meant the war dispatches. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Jtist that which he received from Washington, 
or what he received from Willoughby in G-2 there? 

Colonel Clausen. Senator, I can answer your miestion this way: 
After he got through reading all the magic stuff mat was in Wash- 
ington, he volunteered that statement that he did have from the War 
Department dispatches ample and complete information to alert his 
command for war, and that he did alert it for war before 7 December, 
1941. 

[//545] Senator Ferguson. Now was that from what he re- 
ceived from his G-2 and from Washington? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Or solely from Washington? 

Colonel Clausen. From Washington, Senator. 
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Senator Ferguson. Do you remember an instruction that you re- 
ceived from the Secretary of War that all of the "witnesses Were to 
turn over to you all memoranda and all papers and notes that the 
"witnesses may have? 

Colonel Clausen. No ; he never gave me such instruction Senator. 
I made a recommendation to that effect, because I was worried, since 
I had been all over the world, whether any of these witnesses might 
have notes and papers and so forth connected with my work which 
might fall into the hands of the enemy, and in that way involve, or 
compromise the security. 

Senator Ferguson Did not I find that somewhere in your report? 

Colonel Clausen. You read. Senator, a recommendation. My in- 
stincts as a lawyer led me to want to give to everyone who maae an 
affidavit before "me, a copy of that affidavit, but since many of them 
pertained to magic, I thought the most advisable thing to do would 
be to collect in one place in the War Department, copies of all these 
documents, [JJ8S0] so if at any time they wanted to see the 
documents, or have copies, they could come to the War Department. 

I thought, since I heard wild rumors here and there that somebody 
had collected something, had secreted something in a safe deposit 
box, and if you haven’t the key to open that box, you haven’t the 
whole secret of Pearl Harbor, I thought it would be good to have 
everything together. 

You have one example of it when Captain Kramer testified. In 
other words, that instruction went out “If you have got anything 
with regard to Pearl Harbor you send it in, and we will have it in 
this depository of the War Department.” 

That was my recommendation, but the end of the war with the 
Japanese surrender made it unnecessary, because then the security 
was not involved. 

Senator Ferguson. Here is the recommendation : 

It is recommended for security reasons the Secretary of War direct all 
witnesses heretofore and hereafter examined by me to send or give me forth- 
with for filing of record in this investigation any copies of affidavits made 
before me, and any incidental and related notes, or papers, which may be in 
their possession or in their control, they to advise me that this has been done 
or that there are no such records, and they will be advised that these records 
are available in the War Department in the event access thereto 

is ever required. 

Colonel Clausen. That was my recommendation. 

Senator Ferguson. As I understand it that never was carried into 
effect? 

Colonel Clausen. I went down and talked with Mr. Bundy, and 
he agreed with me, we agreed as lawyers that these men who had 
their careers in the Army should have cj^ies of these documents. 
Then he said, “Take it up with General Clarke.” So I went down 
to see General Carter ClaAe and he said, “No.” 

ITien I had the recommendation there in mind, but the whole thing 
became unnecessary when Japan collapsed. 

Senator Ferguson. And as I understand it now, that was never 
put into effect? 

Colonel Clausen. That is right. 

Senator Ferguson. And you did not collect any papers or memos, 
and so forth? 
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Colonel Clausen. Well, I collected various documents and related 
papers.! 

Senator Ferguson. Well, did anybody have any memorandum as 
to what happened here on the 6th and 7tn? 

Colonel Clausen. Oh, numerous people; for example: General 
Miles had a memorandum from which he refreshed his [1186il] 
memory, and General Bedell Smith had one. 

Senator Ferguson. I have never seen the Bedell Smith one. 

Now, what happened to that one? 

Colonel Clausen. I do not know. He thought there was one which 
he had made. At one time, as I understand it, search had been 
made for it. ^ 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever find it? 

Colonel Clausen. No; 1 could not find it. I went to the secreta^ 
to the General Staff when I got back from Frankfurt, and looked for it. 

Senator Ferguson. He had some papers in a safe? 

Colonel Clausen. In a safe deposit box ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Colonel Clausen. That was Colonel Sadtler. 

Senator Ferguson. Colonel Sadtler told you that he had some in 
the safe deposit box ? 

Colonel Clausen. No ; he did not have them in a safe deposit box. 
He had them home. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you get them? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Where are they now? Do you know? 

Colonel Clausen. I do not know. 

Senator Ferguson. Does he still have the papers, as [1185S\ 
far as you know ? 

Colonel Clausen. I do not know. 

Senator Ferguson. You did not collect them? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And he told you that he had some papers ? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did he describe what was in those papers? 

Colonel Clausen. He gave me information there in his affidavit 
to the effect that these papers did not add anything to it. 

Senator Ferguson. But you did not ask him to see thepapere? 

Colonel Clausen. Noj sir. A lot of these people, like Captain Saf- 
ford, I remember he testified before the board and I got the impression 
from him that he had made collections of papers or recollections of 
people. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, this is what I want to read to you and find 
out why you did not get this information from Willoughby, Suther- 
land, or General Mac Arthur : 

During the i>eriod December 2 to December 6, for four consecutive nights an 
enemy aircraft was sighted over Clark Field at approximately 5:30 a. m. 
After the first sighting [ 1185^1 instructions were given to force the air- 
craft to land, or destroy it. On the three succeeding nights it was impossible 
to make the interception due to inability to see the aircraft in the dark, or the 
aircraft not getting close enough to be picked up by the searchlight 

On the fifth morning all the aircraft were kept on the ground and anti-aircraft 
alerted for the interception. However, no aircraft was located. 

During the same period enemy aircraft were tracked over Iba by the radar set 
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That is from December 2, 1941, to December 6, 1941, the narrative 
of the activities of the Twenty-fourth Pursuit Group in the Philippine 
Islands. 

And here in Washington we have the joint board’s meeting, the 
minutes of the joint board’s meeting of November 26, 1941. 

Weekly meeting of the Joint Board scheduled for November 2G, 1941, was held 
In room 2003 Munitions Building, 11 : 35 a. m. Members present : Admiral 
Stark, General Marshall, Rear Admiral Ingersoll, General Bryden, General 
Arnold, Admiral Turner, General Gerow, Captain Bamsely, Colonel Scoby. 

The Board next engaged in a discussion of the Pacific situation. The Navy 
had Information that Japanese airplanes had been making reconnaissance and 
photographic flights over [ 11855 \ the United States Islands in the Western 
Pacific. 

Then they took up the question of having our planes take photo- 
graphs. 

Now, what I read you from General MacArthur, that there was a 
plane over Clark Field from the 2d to the 6th, did he mention anything 
about that? 

Colonel Clausen. I do not recall that he did, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Would not that have been a very significant 
point, that they were scouting over there, as far as alerting him ? 

How could he be unalerted and have that going on ? 

Colonel Clausen. You mean General MacArthur? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Colonel Clausen. He said he was fully alerted by the War Depart- 
ment. 

Senator Ferguson. Would not this alone alert him? 

Colonel Clausen. If you are alerted for war, you are alerted for 
war, whether you get a thousand alerts or not. If you are goin^ to 
pres a button, button No. 3 for Honolulu, you might have the im- 
pelling impulse from one of several messages. What difference does 
it make. Senator? 

I cannot see it. 

Senator Ferguson. He at least did not tell you about this scouting 
plane ? 

[lisps'^ Colonel Clausen. I did not say that. Senator. 

I said I do not recall that he did. I knew I was not investigating 
General MacArthur; I was not investigating the Philippine Islands, 
but I did know there was a great deal of Japanese activi^, military 
activity in the Mandates, in the Philippines, all over. That is the 
reason, of course, why the basic mistake was made of thinking the 
Japs were going to strike in the south. ^ 

It is not a question of not knowing the Japs were going to strike, 
but where. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever make an examination as to just 
what equipment and facilities they had for decoding the various 
messages in the Philippines ? 

Colonel Clausen. Y^, sir ; that is one of the things that I ran down ; 
and you will find in the three affidavits I mentioned references to that. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you give us the names of those affidavits 
now? 

Colonel Clausen. MacArthur, Willoughby, and Sutherland said 
something about it, and did not Col. Joseph K. Evans? 
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Senator Ferguson. Have jrou any particular one? From these 
affidavits, what is you conclusion? That they had full facilities for 
getting magic of all kinds ? 

[11857'\ Colonel Clausen. From those affidavits I have a hazy 
curbstone opinion, certainly, that the Navy had a purple machine at 
Manila ; that the Navy short-changed the Army at Mamla, if you w^t 
to use the word “short-changed’’ to mean that they did not give 
everything to the Army. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Now, as 1 understand it, the claim was there in the Philippine 
that the Navy was short changing — and you and I understand what is 
meant by that word — the Army, as far as intelligence was concerned, 
prior to the attack? 

Colonel Clausen. On this magic information ? 

Senator Ferguson. That is right. 

Colonel CiiAUSEN. That is what General Willoughby says in his 
affidavit. He said it existed down to the time of the Philippine cam- 
paign ; after the reconquet of the Philippines, and for that reason he 
wanted an integrated, one over-all agency to handle this stuff, so 
you did not in the future have one service monopolizing the informa- 
tion to the detriment of the other, and neither one may be knowing 
what the other is doing. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, I think we had better get on the record 
a definition of this “short changing.” It was holdii^ out some of the 
mamc? 

Colonel Clausen. That is right. In other words, if I [1155^] 
have a basket of magic here, and I am the Navy, and you are the 
Army over there, then I would pick these up and determine in my 
mind what would affect you. 

Senator Ferguson. That is, you would give me what you wanted to 
give me? 

Colonel Clausen. I would give you what I wanted to give you and 
obviously that would be wrongj because I, as a Navy man, would 
not know what the military imiuications may be to you. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you find that that same thing took place 
here in Washington? 

Colonel Clausen. In Washington, sir, I think there was far more 
cordial and freer exchange, but the same thing applies. Senator. 

For the sake of the country it should be known that there was evi- 
dently some jealousy between the services, and this thing existed prior 
to Pearl Harbor. 

Senator Ferguson. And it existed in Washington, Hawaii, and the 
Philippines? 

Colonel Clausen. That is what I understand. In other words, what 
a ludicrous situation is presented if you have a fleet intelligence officer. 
Captain Layton, saying he gave information to Colond Raley but 
would not tell Colonel Raley where it came from! How would 
Colonel Raley know [llSBff] how to evaluate it? 

Senator Ferguson. That is what I was going to get at for many days 
in this hearing here in Washington. 

Colonel Clausen. If I can make one simple contribution to this case, 
and if anything came out of this hearing, it would be that you pursue 
the idea of having one agency and let that thing be coordinated on a 
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business basis, so you do not have monopolistic agencies trying to 
hide the information for themselves. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Now, we found it in three places, Washington, Hawaii, and the 
Philippines. 

On that basis did you find any supervising head who was able in 
any of the services to really evaluate the intelligence, so that it could 
be used by the United States? 

CJolonel Clausen. Now, you hit the nail right on the head. 

If one thing more should be done, it is this : You ought to train 
pe^le to look at this stuff and be able to read it. 

Just like lawyers can pick up a case and find the pertinent part of 
the case in a short time; you can do that by training people. You 
cannot do it by going through normal communications, and so forth. 
Have I found such a man? I [ 11860 ] do not know. 

I knew that in the Philippines there was a man by the name of 
Shirer who was in charge and he was killed. 

Senator Ferguson, lam talking about an over-all head that really 
coordinated the various officers m the Philippines, the Hawaiian 
Islands, and in Washington. 

Colonel Clausen. Of course not. Then you would not have the 
ludicrous situation of Admiral Turner saying that he thought Hawaii 
was getting this stuff based on what Admiral Noyes told him. What a 
silly thing that is ! What kind of a set-up is that ? 

^nator Ferguson. That is what I am trying to find out here. 

Colonel Clausen. I did not find any such thing, and I hope that 
the future sees a different picture. Otherwise we are liable to have 
Pearl Harbor all over again. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, I have a summary here of interrogations 
of Captain Takahashi on October 20, 1945, and if it was not for the 
fact that we had some other evidence here on the same thing, I am 
very loath to accept Jap information, but I will read it in, oecause 
it is here in a summary, and there is other evidence to the same effect : 

The primary mission of the Japanese Force in Formosa, composed of about 
300 fighters and bombers, was the annihilation of the American Air Force in 
the Philippines. In this [11861] it was successful partly because com- 
plete information relative to the American Air Force was obtained by Aerial 
Reconnaissance prior to commencement of hostilities. 

Colonel Clausen. Speaking of the Philippines? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. So the Japanese themselves claimed they 
had reconnaissance over the Philippines. 

Colonel Clauson. I suppose they flew down from Formosa. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Now, I will give to the reporter the entire page that this is on, so 
that he can copy the entire page. I will not undertake to read the 
rest of it into the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

[ tl862] INTQBOOATION OF CAPTAIN TakAHASIII ON 20 OCTOBER 1045 
L POSITIONS HEU> BT CAPTAIN TAKAHASHI 

May 1941-Deccmber 1942 ; On .staff of Eleventh Air Fleet in Philippine Islands 
and Dutch Bast Indies. This was the duty period on which Captain Takahashi was 
questioned. 
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January 1943-June 1945 : Senior member of Navy Aeronautical Bureau, Tokyo. 

July 1M5-August 1945: Senior staff officer of Fifth Air ^eet and senior staff 
officer of Third Air Fleet. 

20 October 1945 : Chief of Sendai Naval Personnel Bureau. 

U. SVMUABT 

* * * The primary mission of the Japanrae Force in FORMOSA, composed of 
about 300 fighters and bombers, was the annihilation of the American Air Force in 
the PHILIPPINES. In this, it was successful partly because complete information 
relative to the American Air Force was obtained by Aerial Reconnaissance prior to 
commencement of hostilities. 

in 

“Q. What gave the Japanese impression that there were 900 planes in the area 
and how did you discover that there were 300 instead of 900? 

“A. The Navy received on 20 November 1941, a report 11/363] from the 
Foreign Affairs Department that there were about 900 planes in the LUZON area. 
A photographic reconnaissance plane conducted a search on the 24th or 25th of 
November over that area and discovered that there were only 300 planes. One 
reconnaissance plane made flights at that time.” 

Senator Ferguson. As I understand, you left us with this idea this 
morning, that the best man you knew to give us the information as to 
what they could translate in Hawaii and what they could decode and so 
forth, as far as the Navy is concerned, was Commander Rochefort. 

Colonel Clausen. Rochefort? 

Senator Ferguson. Rochefort. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Is that correct? 

Colonel Clausen. He w^ in charge of the unit there, and certainly a 
very keen man in that position. 

Senator Ferguson. And you would not undertake to tell us what 
equipment they had there from the information you had ? 

Colonel Clausen. No, except I have in mind a talk with Captain 
Rochefort here, and then I went over there and talked with the men who 
worked in his department, \^ 11864 '\ like Commander Holtwi^, 
and tried to find out that information. I especially wanted to find out 
this : 

The type of equipment, the kinds of messages that they could decrypt, 
and just what could be done by the Navy at Hawaii that would give the 
impression in the minds of people like Admiral Turner, Colonm Petti- 
grew, Colonel Dusenbury, that Hawaii could decrypt this stuff. 

Senator Ferguson. And you found no basis for Admiral Turner’s 
so-called ideas that they could decrypt? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, they could decrypt, but they did not have 
the purple machine. That is the key thing, as I understood. If you 
could decrypt this PA-K2, of course you could decrypt what the consul 
was sendingout at Honolulu. 

Senator Ferguson. Could they actually decode? Did they have 
the codes there? 

Colonel Clausen. I am not sure about that. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. That is what I want to get at. If you are not 
sure we will try and get Rochefort. 

Now, who in the Army out there would be the best witness in your 
opinion as to what they were able to decipher, and decode? 

Colonel Clausen. I understood from my witnesses, the affidavits 
that we mentioned this morning, that the Army [ 11865 '\ did 
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not have any facilities for doing that, that they were solely at the 
mercy of the Navy. 

According to Colonel Fielder — I mean General Fielder — he says in 
his affidavit that he had asked the Navy for information and they 
would not give it to him, because he was with me when I went to 
Guam to talk with Captain Layton. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you find any written orders in Hawaii that 
compelled the Navy to give to the Army all the intelligence that they 
hadf 

Colonel Clausen. No, Senator, I did not find any such written 
order in Hawaii. A lot of this stuff was done sub rosa. I mean the 
phone taps of the consul’s office. Not only the consul, but they tapped 
the phone of the Jap steamship lines and the consul’s home. That was 
all not supposed to he done, but it was done. When Roberts came out 
there — ^he was the man who wrote the opinion — ^he said “You will go 
to jail for a long, long time, if you do that.” 

Senator Ferguson. He did not know that was going on ? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, I guess he did not, but you will find in his 
proceedings off the record quotations, and what occurred at those 
times, I do not know. 

[11866'] Senator Ferguson. So you found nothing definite that 
the Navy had given in Hawaii all the information they obtained in 
intelligence to the Army t 

Colonel Clausen. Well, as I size it up, the Navy was not doing it. 
In other words— well, it just comes down to that. 

Senator Ferguson. It just comes down to the answer they were 
not doing it. And you said before there was some jealousy between 
the two services! j 

Colonel Clausen. No question about that. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. And you found it rather evident? 

Colonel Clausen. I agree concerning that subject with General 
Willoughby. Here is a man fighting the war in the Philippines^ mind 
you, when I was there, with guns booming, and he at that time is hav- 
ing this vexing problem of trying to get the information from the 
Navy then when the war was going on I 

Senator Ferguson. How long after Pearl Harbor was it that Wil- 
loimhby had this difficulty ? 

Colonel Clausen. The date of his affidavit there, 1945. 

Senator Ferguson. That is May 8, 1945 ? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That is all. 

[118^] The Vice Chairman. Mr. Keefe from Wisconsin will 
inquire. Colonel. 

Mr. Keefe. I have a couple of questions of Colonel Clausen. 

Will you turn to the affidavit of Lieutenant Woodrum? 

Colonel CkAUSEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kfjspe. I want to see if I understood correctly what you read 
when you read that affidavit. 

Colonel Clausen. If you will pardon me just a moment, I will get 
the book. I guess you have the book. 

Mr. Keefe. You perhaps can find it a little quicker than I can. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

79718 — *6— pt. 9 34 
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The Vice Chairman. That is the only copy the committee has now, 
as I understand it. You better let him have the copy. 

Colonel Clausen. I have it, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you read that affidavit into the record ? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Just let me see it. 

Colonel Clausen. You want me to read it? 

Mr. Keefe. No, not yet. Maybe I misunderstood when you were 
reading it. I just want to see it. 

Colonel Clausen. I call your attention to the fact that [1186%] 
the statement of Lt. Donald Woodrum, J r., USNR., in the first sentence 
reads as follows : 

Statement for proceedings supplementary to U. S. Army Pearl Harbor Board. 

This statement has been prepared at the request of Lieutenant Colonel Henry 
C. Clausen, JAGD, for the U. S. Army Pearl Harbor Board. 

Is that correct? 

Colonel Clausen. No, that is an error, Mr. Keefe. The statement 
was prepared for me by the lieutenant, and I corrected it up here 
where I inserted the words, or told him to insert, “Supplementary to 
the Army Pearl Harbor Board”. I should have had that put in that 
sentence, too. 

Mr. Keefe. That is the trouble with this whole hearing. Colonel. 
At least I find a lot of difficulty with it. There is a statement in which 
the witness sets forth that it is prepared at your request, Lt. Col. 
Henry C. Clausen, JAGD, for the United States Army Pearl Harbor 
Board. Did you represent to Lieutenant Woodrum at that time that 
you secured that statement that you were representing the Army Pearl 
Harbor Board? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir, 1 could not, Mr. Keefe, for the reason you 
will see the correction in the heading of this. 

[11869] Mr. Keefe. I see the correction. 

Colonel Clausen. “Proceeding supplementary.” 

Mr. Keefe. It says, “Statement for the U. S. Army Pearl Harbor 
Board”, and somebody has written in “Statement of Proceedings Sup- 
plementary to the U. S. Army Pearl Harbor Board.” 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

[11870] Mr. Keefe. Then follows the statement of Lieutenant 
Woodrum which clearly states that it is prepared at your request for 
the United States Army Pearl Harbor Board. 

Colonel Clausen. Well, Mr. Keefe, the point is minor because the 
authorization for this man to talk to me was based upon a directive 
that came from the Secretary of the Navy to the Navy people out 
there that sufficiently told them that they were giving me this infor- 
mation and were to give it to me as conducting this inquiry for the 
Secretary of War. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, of course, you may infer that, but the man who 
makes the statement says he is giving it to you. 

Colonel Clausen. No, he has corrected it in the title, “Supple- 
mentary to the Board”. 

Mr. Keeee. Well ; of course, I don’t want to split hairs on that, the 
instrument speaks for itself. 

Is there some place in this report of yours a receipt that you issued 
for certain documents ? 

Colonel Clausen. A receipt that I ssued ? 
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Mr. Keefe. Yes. Let me see if I can find it. 

Colonel Clausen. I don’t know what you mean, Mr. Keefe. 

Mr. Keefe. I will see if I can find it. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Keefe, do you want us to go ahead? 
Perhaps some other member can inquire while you are [1187l'\ 
looking for that. 

Mr. Keefe. Are you in such a hurry ? 

The Vice Chairman. I don’t know how long it will take you to 
look through that hig book. I thought some other members might 
be aski^ questions to expedite the matter. 

Mr. I&EFE. I think you will admit that I haven’t taken very much 
of the time of the committee with this witness or any other witness. 
I have been a spectator, sitting here through weeks of this investiga- 
tion without opening my mouth, and when I do open my mouth I am 
told to get going. And we took a day for this witness to answer one 
question. 

Knowing the man that preceded me, the Senator from Michigan, 
I didn’t anticipate he would be through so early. 

Well, am I to understand, Colonel Clausen, that each time you inter- 
viewed one of these witnesses you made it perfectly clear to him just 
who you represented ? 

Colonel Clausen. I showed him, Mr. Keefe — I will show you the 
document. I showed all the witnesses this document here. I carried 
that document, dated February 6, 1945. 

Mr. Keefe (reading) : 

Pursuant to my directions and in accordance with my public statement of 
1 December 1941, Major Henry C. Clausen, JAGD, Is conducting for me the 
investigation supplementary to the proceedings of the Army Pearl Harbor 
Board. 

{11872'] Colonel Clausen. That statement is in the book, too; 
that public statement. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. Well, you didn’t let any of these people get the 
misconception that you were actually doing this for the Boajrd, 
did you? 

Colonel Clausen. No. 

Mr. Keefe. And this Lieutenant Woodrum, when he wrote his 
statement, he seemed to be under the impression that you were, and 
did you correct him? 

Colonel Clausen. I corrected the very document. The document 
looks to me like he did that himself. 1 recall the incident because 
I called it to his attention when he handed it to me. His superior 
officer was a Commander Burr and the district intelligence officer 
was away, I think he was out of town, anyway he was away, so they 
gave me his office there to work in, and Commander Burr gave me 
some facts that coincided with what Lieutenant Woodrum put down, 
and after I asked for a written statement to that effect. I wanted to 
know all about this taking out of the taps on the 2d of December, 
and I wanted a written statement, so they introduced me to this lieu- 
tenant and instead of Burr making it, Woodrum made it, which was 
all right with me, except he had in there that statement that you 
called attention to and I corrected him at the time. There could 
[11^3] be no question about it, though, because all Navy witnesses 
were authorized direct by the Secretary of the Navy to give me the 
information. 
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In other words, the basic document that authorized them stated 
I was conduct ing this investi^tion for Secretary Stimson. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, I notice here a -memorandum for the files, Janu- 
ary M, 1945, subject, interview of General Fielder. Was that in con- 
nection with your supplementary investigation? 

Colonel Clausen. General Fielder ? 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. F-i-e-l-d-e-r. 

Colonel Clausen. I assume so, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. I notice that you signed that Henry C. Clausen, major, 
JAGD, a.‘?sistant recorder, APB®. 

Colonel Clausen. That is right. Assistant recorder of the Army 
Pearl Harbor Board. I was told to continue that designation after 
the Board had given its report for administrative purposes. 

In other words, a lot of witnesses had to be paid and vouchers 
made out and things of that kind, so I continued in those matters 
sometimes to use that title. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, when you were conducting this investigation, 
were you conducting it as assistant recorder of the Army Pean Har- 
bor Board, or as Maj. Henry C. Clausen, [ 1187^1 investigator 
for Secretary Stimson, which? 

Colonel CiiAUSEN. I told you, Mr. Keefe, that I conducted it in the 
capacity as shown on that letter of authorization from Secretary 
Stimson, and prior to that he had given me another one, which was 
to the A^istant Chief of Staff, G-2, which I took down to General 
Bissell. That is the one that authorized me to get top secret stuff 
and they told me there was a level above top secret. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, I confess that in reading the report I b^ame 
somewhat confused and I wondered if that confusion was also in the 
mind of some of these witnesses whom you examined. 

Colonel Clausen. I think not. 

Mr. Keefe. And that they may have been under the impression that 
you were conducting it in your capacity as assistant recorder 

Colonel Clausen. I think not, Mr. Keefe. 

Mr. Kehfb. Rather than under a quite positive direction of the 
Secretary of War. 

Colonel Clausen. It might seem so but the main point was the fact 
I was permitted to get that secret stuff. The mistake that you refer 
to couldn’t happen if the affidavits are read because in almost each 
instance in the first paragraph is set forth the capacity in which I 
was then [ 11876 ] appearing before the witnei^. In other 
words, the witnesses were told that I was acting for the Secretary of 
War supplementary to the proceedings of the Pearl Harbor Board. 

I think you will find that to be true in each case there with the vari- 
ous affidavits. In some cases there I have just a statement there from 
the witness. 

Mr. Keefe. Do you recall signing a receipt for some files out at 
Pearl Harbor? 

Colonel Clausen. What was that? 

Mr. Keefe. Did you sign a receipt for some files out at Pearl 
Harbor? 

Colonel Clausen. Oh, I don’t remember. I think I know what you 
mean. You will find attached to one of my periodic reports two re- , 
ceipts from the Hawaiian Department. 1 could find that for you. 
And those documents are those which I referred to this morning. 
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Mr. E^efe. Well, I read it some place in here. This mass of stuflf 
isn’t indexed. 

Colonel CiiAusEN. Sure it is indexed. You have to really see the 
index. It is very simple. The first page gives the lead. I signed for 
the Army stuff and the Navy. 

Mr. Ejxfe. Here is what I had in mind. Here is a receipt for all 
this stuff here and it says Henry C. Clausen, lieutenant colonel, JAGD, 
United States Army, for Army Pearl Harbor Board. 

[ 11876 ^ Colonel Clausen. The Navy drew t^at up. They made 
the mistake on the other one. 

Mr. Ejbefe. There seem to be a lot of mistakes here. 

Colonel Clausen. Well, you found two. Don’t measure me by the 
scale of perfection, please. 

Mr. Keefe. Oh, well, now, maybe before we get through we may 
find some more, but I am not criticizing you. Major, because you made 
.some little infinitesimal mistakes. But, as a matter of fact, some- 
body had the impression that you were representing the Army Pearl 
Harbor Board. 

Now, if you were so meticulous to tell everybody just who you were 
representing, it is strange to me that here there would be receipts 
which you signed, to the Navy, and signed as lieutenant colonel — you 
were a colons then ? 

Colonel Clausen. Lieutenant Colonel. 

Mr. Keefe. Lieutenant colonel. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. I don’t want to get mixed up on these titles. You were 
a lieutenant colonel then. 

Colonel Clausen. I was a lieutenant colonel then, yes. Mr. Keefe, 
you will find sometmes, I think, the men who I talked to knew that 
I had ^en to Hawaii with the Board and they perhaps assumed I was 
stiU with the Board. In either event, I was worlking for the Secretary. 

[ 11877 ^ Mr. Keefe. Well, I think that definitely appears, that 
you were working for the Secretary, but what attract^ my attention 
was the fact that these receipts wei*e signed by you as lieutenant colonel, 
JAGD, United States Army, for Army Pearl Harbor Board. 

Now, that is a mistake, isn’t it? 

Colonel Clausen. What is the date of that? 

Mr. Keefe. April 19, 1945, page 271 of your report. 

Colonel Clausen. I was then conducting the investigation under 
that directive of the Secretary supplementary to the proceedings of the 
Army Pearl Harbor Board. 

Mr. Keefe. Infinitesimal and small as the mistake is, it is neverthe- 
less a mistake. 

Colonel Clausen. I don’t concede that it is a mistake in this way that 
after all what difference would it make, when you are working for the 
Secretary, whether you are his assistant recorder, or for the Board as 
assistant or for the Secretary in some other capacity. 

Mr. Keefe. My experience on this outfit here is that some people 
you talked with perhaps might feel that there was a difference as to 
who you were in fact representing. 

Now, I want to make it clear, because I had that in the back of my 
head some place when I went through this report, that I couldn’t quite 
undei-stand why you would set [ 11878 } forth this material in 
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that way, and which is quite contrary to the precept by the Secretary 
of War issued to you when you went out. 

Now, you have explained that completely to my satisfaction. 

Prior to your obtaining this commission from Secretary Stimson 
the Judge Advocate General, Cramer, I believ e - 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kbetb. Had made a survey of the Army Board’s report; had 
he not? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And that opinion was rendered to the Secretary, Mr. 
Stimson, on the 25th of November 1944; was it not ? 

Colonel Clausen. Is that the date on that, Mr. Keefe? 

Mr. K[eefe. That is the date, I am certain of that. 

Colonel Clausen. I don’t remember the date. 

Mr. Keefe. I am not trying to make any point of the date, but he 
made the report and as a result of that report Secretary Stimson and 
also General Cramer decided that it was necessary to make some fur- 
ther investigation to clear up certain problems that were referred to 
in General Cramer’s decision or opinion or brief or summary, what- 
ever you may call it ; isn’t that true ? 

[ 11879 ^ Colonel Clausen. Well, I don’t know whether it is as 
a result of the recommendations of the Judge Advocate General or 
whether he had his own independent judgment in that sustained. I 
remember his public statement said something to the effect that in 
accordance with the opinion of the Judge Advocate General he was 
going to conduct his own investigation. I got the impression, I don’t 
have the exact language in mind, there was something about he was 
going to do something then and that the Judge Advocate General had 
in some way recommended this. 

Mr. Ejbefe. I want to quote from paragraph 1 on page 48 of Ex- 
hibit 63 before this committee, from the Judge Advocate General’s 
opinion, dated November 25, 1944, in which he says : 

In order to complete the picture and in fairness to certain personnel these 
leads should be explored. 

Do you recall that language ? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, I want to ask you who were the individuals or the 
personnel to whom General Cramer referred ? 

Colonel Clausen. I wouldn’t be able to say. I would say that Gen- 
eral Crarneb should be asked, I mean, I can’t tell what was in his 
mind. As I said before, the main subject of unexplored leads was 
that of magic, and I mentioned [ 11880 ] yesterday that Ad- 
miral Hart\ investigation showed that Captain Safford had men- 
tioned the winds code and he gave a list of people who should be 
interviewed, and there were other leads, also, unexplored leads that 
should be run down. 

Mr. Keefe. I have referred to a statement which appears in the 
Judge Advocate General’s opinion and I have quoted correctly from 
his statement in the record and it states ; 

Id fairness to certain personnel certain leads — 

He used the words “these leads should be explored.” 
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Now, it seems inconceivable to me, Colonel Clausen, that you would 
undertake an investigation to explore those leads without discussion 
with the Judge Advocate General under whom you served and per- 
haps with Secretary Stimson as to the individuals who were involved. 

Colonel Clausen. Well, the individuals involved, of course, would 
be the persons who were concerned with the additional leads. 

Mr. Keefe. Who were the persons? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, you had 15 people, Mr. Keefe, who had, I 
believe, testified before the Board, who I reinterviewed and got affi- 
davits from. 

Now, for example, I remember very distinctlv Colonel [11881'\ 
Bratton stating before the Board something to the effect that he could 
not recollect, tnat he could not verify, that he could not prove, and 
then the Board pressing him to answer the questions. WelL certainly 
in fairness to Colonel Bratton the matter should be clarified. And 
all the people, including General Gerow, General Miles — well, there 
were 15. 

In other words, in the last week of the Board’s proceedings we had 
just these few comments, I mean, concerning the magic, and it would 
be unfair to limit the inquiry, for two reasons, certainly for the reason 
of the persons who testined, and from the standpoint of getting all the 
facts. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, in the statement of December 1, 1944, released 
through the press bjanch of the War Department, the Secretary says: 

I recognize the importance to any individual concerned of having a decision 
taken as to what, if any, action is to be instituted against him and, after weighing 
all the considerations, I am clear that the public interest as well as justice 
aqd fairness will best be served by a statement of my present conclusions. So 
far as they now may be made public, consonant with the public interest; my 
conclusions are as follows : 

\_11882'\ Then he goes on and says : 

The Army Pearl Harbor Board, although it recommended no disciplinary or 
other action, concluded that there were several officers in the field and in the 
War Department who did not perform their duties with the necessary skill or 
exercise the judgment which was required under the circumstances. On the 
recorded evidence, I agree with some but not all of the Board’s conclusions. 

So far as the Commanding General of the Hawaiian Department is concerned, 
I am of the opinion that his errors of Judgment were of such a nature as to 
demand his relief from a command status. This was done on January 11, 1942, 
and in itself is a serious result for any officer with a long record of excellent 
service, and conscientious as I believe General Short to be. In my Judgment, on 
the evidence now recorded, it is sufficient action. 

Was that perhaps the reason that you didn’t interview General 
Short at all ? 

Colonel Clausen. No. I assumed, as I said before, that what I 
had investigated, to the point that you have seen there, Mr. Keefe, 
was sufficient to satisfy the Secretary, that he could then make a de- 
cision. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, he had made a decision then. 

Colonel Clausen. No. That is tentative, isn’t it? 

[1188S] It would be, in its very nature. It says that in the last 
paragraph, where he says he is going to continue his investigation 
and reexamine then his decision when he had completed this addi- 
tional investigation, 
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Mr. Kebfe. Well, he said: 

This was done on January 11, 1042, and in itself is a serious result for any 
officer with a long record of excellent service, and conscientious as I believe 
General Short to be. In my Judgment, on the evidence now recorded, it is 
sufficient action. 

Furthermore, I am satisfied that proper steps were taken to correct such in- 
adequacies of either personnel or organization as were shown to exist either in 
the War Department or in the field at the time of the Pearl Elarbor disaster. 
My conclusion is that under all the circumstances Idle evidence now recorded 
does not warrant the Institution of any further proceedings against any officer in 
the Army. * 

In accordance with the opinion of the Judge Advocate General, I have decided 
that my own investigation should be further continued until all the facts are 
made as clear as possible and until the testimony of 9 very witness in possession 
of material facts can be obtained, and 1 have given the necessary directions to 
accomplish this result. ^ 

Now, then, I have heretofore referred to the statement [ 11881 ^ 
in the Judge Advocate General’s opinion which the Secretary of War 
refers to in this press release from which I have just read. 

Colonel Clausen. Mr. Keefe, didn’t he say in the press release 
also that he was going to reexamine his decision later in the light of the 
additional evidence ? 

Mr. Keefe. That is all he said. 

Some of the testimony may be much delayed where witnesses are engaged in 
combat in active theaters of operation. My present decision will be reviewed 
when the investigation has been finally completed. 

Colonel Clausen. That is what I thought ; yes. 

Mr. Keefe, That is what he said. 

Colonel Ci^AUSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Keefe. I have no desire to withhold anything. 

Colonel Clausen. No ; I know that. I just seemed to have remem- 
bered that point was in there. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. What I am getting at is this: He refers to the 
opinion of the Judge Advocate General. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir, 

Mr, Keefe, I quoted from the opinion of the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral in which he stated that in order to complete the picture and in 
fairness to certain personnel these leads should be explored.^ I have 
now asked you whether or not [ 11886 '] you had any discussion 
either with your chief, who was General Cramer — ^you were in the 
JAGD office? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. He was your chief ? 

Colonel Clausen. Well you have a chain of command. My more 
immediate chief was General Thomas Green and he was the attorney 
for General Short. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, you were in that office, in the JAG Office, weren’t 
you? 

Colonel Clausen. I was in the Judge Advocate General’s office; yes, 
sir. 

Mr, Keefe. We call it the JAG office. 

Colonel Clausen, That is a good name for it. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, I don’t want to cast any reflections upon the office 
Colonel. I happen to have had at least one of my boys serve all during 
this war in that office and with some distinction, in the marine end of 
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it, and I know he always referred to it to me as the JAG office. I don’t 
think that he meant they all got on jags, or anything of that kind, but 
that is just the short term. 

Now, did you have any talk with General Cramer or with Colonel 
Stimson, Secretary of War, as to who these people were that you should 
be fair to in this investigation ? 

Colonel Clausen. Not in that way, Mr. Keefe. I have [^ 11886 ^ 
discussed with General Cramer at great length the whole picture 
presented bv the investigation, of course, and just what the leads were 
leading to from time to time. And, as 1 pointed out before, the best 
way to see exactly what is the type of lead being pursued is to go to 
my periodic reports because they were reviewed by the Judge Advocate 
General and Mr. Harvey H. Bundy. 

Mr. Keefe. That is just exactly what I thought the situation would 
be. I couldn’t conceive of you starting out on this world tour to inter- 
view witnesses until you had a pretty good idea from talking it over 
with General Cramer as to what you were going to do and what your 
purpose was in setting out and who you were going to see. 

T^at I would like to know is did you have in your mind as a result 
of your talks with General Cramer that it was to be your purpose to 
investigate the leads which he had pointed out in his report and do it 
with the spirit of trying to be fair to the personnel that was involved? 

[ 11887 ^ Colonel Clausen. I certainly had it in my mind to be 
fair, Mr. Keefe, to all people involved. In other words 

Mr. Keefe. That does not answer my question. Were there any 
specific people involved ? 

Colonel Clausen. The only specific p,eople involved as I repeated 
before were those who were involved in these leads. Now 

Mr. Keefe. Well, the leads must have tended to lead somewhere. 
Now, we had the report of Secretary Stimson. He made up his mind 
that certain things should be done. He did something to Short, he 
relieved him of his command and he read the Army Bearl Harbor 
Board report that was critical of General Marshall, that was critical of 
General Gerow and that was critical of other people; was it not? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. EIeefe. Well, now, then, when you talked with General Cramer 
wasn’t it considered that these leads that you were to follow up were 
to be followed for the purpose of seeing if it could not be made easier 
for those people that were named by the Army Pearl Harbor Board ? 

Colonel Clausen. Mr. Keefe 

Mr. Keefe. Now, that is what I am getting at. 

Colonel Clausen. I, for one, would never be a party to such an 
instruction. 

[ 11888 '] Mr. Kfjefe. But that is not a matter of instruction at 

aU. 

Colonel CiiAUSEN. Now, listen 

Senator Lucas. Let him answer the question. 

Jolonel Clausen. The Secretary would not be a party to it. I 
always had a high regard for Mr. Stimson because if we had followed 
his advice in 1932 you would not have had Pearl Harbor, there would 
not have been a war; when he wanted the Nine Power Pact enforced 
and the Kellogg-Briand Pact enforced we would not have had a war. 

Blr. Keefe. Well, that is a nice statement and I am in complete 
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accord with it, but that is not getting to my question, I am sorry, 
Colonel Clausen. 

Colonel Clausen. Certainly, you bring up a motive now. 

Mr. EIeefe. No ; I bring out the fact that General Cramer himself 
stated in his report to Secretary Stimson that in order to complete the 
picture and in fairness to certain personnel these leads should be 
explored. Now, what personnel did he have in mind when he talked 
with you ? 

Colonel Clausen. As I said before 

Mr. Keefe. That is clear; it is in his report. 

Colonel Clausen. As I said before, the persons involved in the leads 
that I had in mind when I started out were those that I have mentioned. 
Now, if you gave me the book I could [11889^ mention those 
who testified nef ore. There were 15 people who had testified before 
the Board at a time when I assume they were gagged so far as this 
magic stuff was concerned., 

Mr. Keefe. You were aware when you started out, because you 
.stated on the record that you knew what the findings of the Army 
Board were as to General Marshall and as to General Gerow and as 
to others. 

Colonel Clausen. Why, yes, of course. 

Mr. Keefe. You knew that. 

Colonel Clausen. Surely. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, did general 

Colonel Clausen. I also know the findings of the Board with regard 
to Col. Theodore W’’yman and I agree 100 percent with tliose findings 
regarding Col. Theodore Wyman. 

Mr. Keete. Well, didn’t you agree as to the findings as to the others? 

Colonel Clausen. So far as the others were concerned, Mr. Keefe, 
if you want my opinion on the findings, my opinion is very much in 
the category of being presumptuous I think, but when you come down 
to the Theodore Wyman case, where he had derelictions charged to him 
in that particular category, I recommended court martial for him. 

Mr. I^EFE. W’^ell, he was not court-martialed, was he? 

{11890'] Colonel Clausen. No. That is why it might be a good 
thing now for you people to recommend the case be turned over to the 
Attorney General because in my opinion he lied before the Board and 
this Board was constituted pursuant to statute, so you might concede 
that there might be something to that. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, now, I don’t know all the facts about Colonel 
Wyman but from what I have read in this record I am inclined to 
hazard a guess that perhaps you are not far from the truth in that 
respect, but I do not have Colonel AVyman specifically in mind. He 
was pretty thoroughly castigated by the Army Board in this report, 
wasnx he ? 

Colonei Clausen. Yes ; and that, Mr. Keefe, was 

Mr. Keefe. You agreed with that? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes. I a.ssembled a great deal of the eyidenvc 
concerning that subject. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. Well, now, then. Colonel Clausen, did you have 
any talk with reference to the castigation, if I may call it such — don’t 
want to use that term — the report, I will say the findings of the Board 
with respect to the derelictions of General Marshall or General 
Gerow ? 
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Colonel Clausen. We had discussions, Mr. Keefe, concerning all 
the people, as I have said before, that were involved in these leads 
and from time to time the matter would be re- [11891'\ ex- 
amined and what should be done and what should not be done and 
what further progress could be made in this direction or that direction 
and that was mainly reported, as I have said several times, in my 
periodic reports. 

Mr. BlEEm Well, what bothers me is the fact that Secretary Stimson 
stated in his press release that he agreed with some of the findings of 
the Board and he disa^eed with others and because he disa^eed with 
the others had decided to conduct further investigation and that was 
suggested also by the Judge Advocate General, so you went out to 
conduct the investigation. 

Did you conduct your investigation as to those individuals against 
whom findings were made by the Board that he may have been satis- 
fied with or that he expressed to you that he was satisfied with the 
findings that were made by the Board against any individuals ? 

Colonel Clausen. Mr. Keefe, I at no time went out with any pre- 
conceived idea to slant any investigation. I would not have been a 
party to it, Mr. Stimson would not have authorized it if he had and 
so far as my work with the Board is concerned, I have a letter here 
from General Grunert in which he commends me for my work on the 
Board. 

Mr. Keefe. I am not criticizing you for your work on the Board. 

[11892'\ Colonel Clausen. You assumed, though, in your ques- 
tions that I was some kind of a stooge sent out by the War Depart- 
ment to 

Mr. Keefe. Well, now, you are just jumping at conclusions. 

Colonel Clausen. I am glad to hear you say that. 

Mr. Keefe. I haven’t assumed any such thing. I have asked you 
a simple question as to whether or not you discussed any of these indi- 
vidual personnel that are referred to in the report. Now, either you 
did or you did not. 

Colonel Clausen. I say, Mr. Keefe, we discussed all the personnel 
involved and if I had 

Mr. Keefe. Did you discuss General Marshall ? 

Colonel Clausen. We discussed General Marshall in these leads. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you discuss General Gerow ? 

Colonel Clausen. General Gerow in these leads. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you discuss General Marshall? What did you 
discuss as to General Marshall ? 

Colonel Clausen. Marshall generally, yes. We discussed all the 
people who are involved in these leads and whose names came up from 
time to time. 

Mr. Keefe. I would like to know what that discussion was, that 
is what I am t^ing to get at, what was the nature of the discussion ? 

[HBOS'] Colonel Clausen. The discussions, Mr. Keefe, revolved 
around the proceedings before the Army Pearl Harbor Board and their 
testimony and my assistance in finding papers and documents and as 
to who said what about this and who interrogated so and so. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes, but that was all in the r^ort, wasn’t it? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, but it is like you, Mr. Keefe, asking me to 
find an exhibit in there. I can find a thing if I can find it in the 
report. 
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Mr. Keefe. Well, Colonel Clausen, you and I are both lawyers and 
we have had some experience and I don’t want to be splitting hairs 
nor engaging in double talk at all. I would like to get right to the 
point. 

Now, when this investigation started on your part, General Cramer 
had made an exhaustive study of the* findings of the Army Board 
and he had before him all of the evidence that had been taken before 
that Board, did he not? 

Colonel Clausen. He read all the evidence — believe he read all 
the evidence. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. So it was not necessary to go searching around 
much for papers unless it was a matter of previous exhibits. He 
pretended to have the whole thing because he very carefully analyzed 
it in a long report which he made to {1189^ the Secretary 
of War. 

Colonel Clausen. Mr. Keefe, you cannot just read, as a matter, 
transcripts, long transcripts involving the number of pages that 
represent the testimony before the Army Pearl Harbor Board, the 
Grunert Board, and have everything in your mind. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. Now let us get down to— — 

Colonel Clausen. I mean one thing dovetails into another, one 
thing dovetails into another from that point to some place. 

Mr. Keefe. Let us get right down to my question, and if you can 
answer it, all right, and if you cannot, all right. What did you talk 
with General Cramer about General Gerow ? 

Colonel CiAusEN. Oh, I cannot recall, Mr. Keefe. General Gterow 
came up in so many aspects, whether he saw the reply by General 
Short and where it was and whether he knew of the liaison with 
Navy, what liaison with the Navy meant and what that meant from 
the war plans and who got the war plans and where can we get the 
war plans and how about looking into thiSj it went into so many 
directions, and then there were exhibits to tie in. 

Mr. Keefe. Was there any talk or suggestion that the Army Board 
had dealt unfairly in its findings with General Gerow ? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, that was a matter that he. General Cramer, 
would decide. It would oe presumptuous for me to say. 

Mr. BIeefe. Well, in his talks with you did he indicate {11895] 
that? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, so far as I was concerned, Mr. Keefe, I 
assumed that he said there in his final written decision and opinion is 
the essence of what he would, perhaps, in some way mention but to 
say that, “This is what I am going to find, Clausen,” I do not recall 
that. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, now. Colonel, you had a talk with General 
Cramer? 

Colonel Clausen. I had many talks with him, Mr. Keefe. 

Mr. Keefe. What? 

Colonel Clausen. I had many talks with General Cramer. 

Mr. Keefe. Of course you did. Did you talk with Stimson, too? 

Colonel Clausen. I had about three or four conferences with Colonel 
Stimson. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. Well, in those conferences did you discuss Gen- 
eral Marshall or General Gerow or any of these other people that 
the Army Pearl Harbor Board had found derelictions against? 
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Colonel Ci/AUSEN. Well, as I repeated before, Mr. Keefe, we dis- 
cussed the persons involved in the leads. Now, I brought to the atten- 
tion of the colonel all these people who had tetified ; that the Board 
had gotten the magic in the last week and we mentioned some of the 
names ; I am quite sure I mentioned the names of people that testified 
when we did \_ 11896 '\ not have the magic. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, did you help prepare mis report for General 
Cramer? 

Colonel Clausen. In the way in which I said ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. It is quite a voluminous report, isn’t it? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, you are speaking of the one of — ^what is 
the date of that ? 

Mr. Keefe. I am speaking of the report under date of November 25, 
1944. 

Colonel Clausen. Well, you will find it documented there with 
references to the exhibits and transcript pages. That represents some 
of my work and we had other officers, too, assisting in doing the same 
work, Mr. Keefe. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, as near as I have been able to understand in read- 
ing this report — ^ a'ou have been referring all the time to the fact that 
there were unexplored leads. Now, this is what appears at the top of 
pa^ 48 of Exhibit 63 under the heading of “Unexplored Leads.” This 
IS General Cramer’s report to Secretary Stimson. [Beading :] 

In the course of my examination of the Report and record certain farther In- 
quiries have suggested themselves to me, which, in my opinion, might advan- 
tageously he pursued. The answers to these inquiries would not, in all [1189T\ 
probability, in my opinion, affect the result ; at the same time in order to complete 
the picture and in fairness to certain personnel these leads should be further 
explored. I do not mean to suggest that the Board should be reconvened for this 
purpose ; the work could be done by an individual officer familiar with the matter. 

In the event you approve of this suggestion I will discuss these matters in 
detail with the officer selected by you. 

Recommendations : 

As to General Marshall I have already expressed my opinion that the conclu- 
sions of the Board are unjustlffed and erroneous. 

As to General Gerow I have stated my agreement with the conclusions of the 
Board (a) that he erred in not sending to Short more information than he did, 
and (o) in not checking on Short’s reply to the 27 November message signed 
“Marshall.” In my opinion these errors do not warrant disciplinary action 
against General Gerow. General Gerow admitted the error of his division in not 
checking Short’s reply, for which he frankly took the blame. The nature of the 
errors and the fact that he has since demonstrated his great qualifications for 
field command Indicate that his cas0 is now far removed from dis- [11898] 
cipllnary action. 

As to Short I bave concurred in the conclusions of the Board — 

and so on, about two and a half pages. 

Now, those are the only ones that he referred to in his report. Now, 
then, I am asking you these questions because in General Cramer’s 
own report to Secretary Stimson he says, “In the event you approve 
this sug^tion,” namely, that he send out an individual officer, “to 
explore leads, I will discuss these matters in detail with the officer 
selected by you.” 

That is you, and you did discuss it with him. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir ; many times. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. Well, now, what were the leads that you 
discuss^ ? They are not set forth in this report. 
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Colonel Clausen. Well, if you will let me haVe my volume I will 
be glad to. 

Mr. Keefe. Let me withdraw that question for just a moment, 
please. Colonel Clausen. I want to ask you this question : 

Now, in view of the fact that General Cramer refers specifically 
to General Marshall, General Gerow, and General Short, and agrees 
in part and disagrees in whole or in part with the findings of the 
Board as to these three individuals, is it a fair assumption on my 
part that these are the ones that he [11899^ referred to when 
he said that, “In order to complete the picture and in all fairness 
to certain personnel these leads should be further explored”? Is 
that the pereonnel that he was referring tq ? 

Colons Clausen. Don’t you see, Mr. Keefe, that is the same ques- 
tion that Senator Ferguson asked, and I said to him and I will now 
say to you, that I cannot presume to say what General Cramer had 
in mind when he put that statement down. It speaks for itself. 
What I should think I would do in trying to be fair to everybody 
would be particularly those people, all the people who testified before 
the Board when they were gagged with regard to magic. Now, there 
were 15 of them. I can give you their names if you wait a minute. 
Do you want me to give you the names of those that had testified 
before the Board and who I reinterviewed ? 

Mr. Keefe. No ; I haven’t asked you for that. 

Colonel Clausen. All right. I thought you did. 

Mr. Keefe. If you want to do it you can ; that is not what I asked 
you at all. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir; but I mean that would be fair to do 
because they had gone before the Board, Mr. Keefe, at a time when 
magic was not open for discussion. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, then, do I understand that the leads that you 
were out on then was to go out and get these people [11900'\ to 
supplement their testimony before the board and testify to what they 
know and understood about magic ? 

Colonel Clausen. No, Mr. Keefe, not in toto at all, because the 
whole scope and subject of magic was unexplored with regard to 
certain of the witnesses. I did not know, for example, that this big 
sheaf that General Russell had obtained called the top secret B, 
whether General Gerow ever saw one of them, whether General Miles 
had seen them, whether they knew about this cutting of Pearl Harbor 
into sections and area, and in order t8 be fair to a man like General 
Miles, for example, I thought, “Certainly you ought to ask him, 
‘Well, here, did you ever see these before?’ ” 

Mr. Keefe. Well, what specific leads were indulged in or sent out 
with respect to General Marshall, or did you have any specific leads? 

Colonel Clausen. With General Marshall? 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. 

Colonel Clausen. The whole scope of the subject. He testified — 
for example, if you want to take General Marshall, he testified, I 
think that he had in the War Department, he thought, SOP of No- 
vember 5, 1941. Now, query? Did he have that? I could not find 
it any place, and these are the things that General Cramer asked me 
to ask nim. He would say, “Did you have the SOP of 5 November 
1941” and I would say, [11901^ “Well, General, I remember 
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that General Marshall thought he did, and I remember that General 
Gerow thought he did not. I will look and see.” And by the time 
you ran a thing like that down it would take an awful lot of time. 
Finally it developed that the thing was mailed in from Hawaii after 
November 5, 1941, and after Pearl Harbor. It did not come in, I 
believe, until January or February of 1942. Now, that is the type of 
thing that we talked about from time to time. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, was one of the leads that you were running down 
to find out whether or not Colonel Bratton actually delivered the 
first 13 parts of the 14-part message to Bedell Smith on the evening 
of the 6th of December? 

Colonel CiiATTSEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And you had Bratton’s testimony then, didn’t you? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. I did also notice 

Mr. Keefe. Now, just a minute. Now, he did testify 

Colonel Clausen. Well, just a minute. I don’t mean to cut you off 
but don’t cut me off. 

Mr. Keefe. I shall not do that. 

Colonel CilAusEN. Now, listen: Colonel Bratton testified that he 
was trying to recollect and I sat there across the room from the man. 
We were in a little room, this was a very informal sort of thing, this 
Grunert Board, and I saw the colonel \11902'\ brought back 
and brought back, I think he came back three times, I believe he was 
our last witness because General Grunert made the same remark, 
“When we have got nothing else to do. Colonel, we bring you here.” 

WeD, I could see the colonel being given additional documents to 
refresh his recollection and if I had been his lawyer I would have 
said, “You don’t have to answer a question just because it is put to 
you.” In other words, I would have forced him to protect himself 
more. He was a very cooperative fellow. But for the Pearl Harbor 
he would be a major general. He was en route to the 

Mr. Keefe. What do you mean ‘'but for Pearl Harbor”? 

Colonel Clausen. Because he was en route to Fort Benning with 
other men who had been carefully selected and would have gone down 
there in all probability and have gotten a division; because he, in 
loyalty to his chief. General Miles, stayed when his general said, 
“Please stay here for a few days” — ^this was before Pearl Harbor — 
“I can’t relieve you right now,’’ Colonel Bratton acquiesced, so don’t 
be too harsh on Colonel Bratton. 

Mr. Keefe. What is this, a sort of a preliminary instructions to me? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, you seemed to think that because Colonel 
Bratton jrave me a different story than he gave the \11903\ 
Grunert Board that he lied either one of the times. He didn’t do any 
such thing. 

Mr. Keefe. Oh, no, no, you have just got some false notion, you have 
just got something in the back of your head. I never had that in the 
back of my head at all. I know Colonel Bratton and I have got a 
different opinion of him than that. Now, don’t be putting that stuff 
in the record and don’t be putting into my mouth or into my head 
something that is not true. I will take care of it when the time comes. 
I have seen poor, old Colonel Bratton sitting around this room pretty 
nearly since this hearing started, waiting to tell his story and they 
woul^’t let him tell it until after you got on the stand. The man 
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has been here for weeks waiting for a chance to tell his story and I 
am sure he will tell the truth. 

Mr. Mubpht. Mr. Chairman, I want to know who the gentleman 
means by “They wouldn’t.” 

Mr. Keefbx No. 

Mr. Murpht. You are making accusations that they would not let 
him tell his story.' Who is the “they” ? 

Mr. Keefe. Time ; lapsation of time. 

Mr. Murpht. All right. 

Mr. Keefe. Circumstances. 

Mr. Murphy. All right. 

[11904'\ Mr. Keefe. That includes you and me and everybody 
else that has taken up so much time in this hearing. 

Senator Lucas. You wouldn’t include Senator George, would you, 
in that ? 

Mr. Keefe. What is that ? 

Senator Lucas. You wouldn’t include Senator George in that? 

Mr. Keefe. No; I wouldn’t include Senator Gteorge. 

Senator Lucas. I will speak for the Senator. He won’t speak up 
for himself. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, as a matter of fact, Colonel Bratton did testify, 
didn’t he ? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And you thought it was necessary to interview him 
in order to clear up some discrepancies? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, he had testified to the delivery of these 
messages and then after I got to interviewing people also involved 
in this magic thing, I think one of the very, first ones told me that 
he had delivered the messages with Colonel Bratton. 

Mr. Keefe. Who was the first one ? 

Colonel Clausen. One of the first ones, Mr. Keefe. That was 
Colonel Dusenbury. 

Mr. Keefe. Did he say that he had delivered them that [llOOd^ 

ni^t? 

Colonel Clausen. Oh, not that ; I am not talking about the 13 part 
deliveries. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, I am talking about the 13 parts. Now, let us 
not go all over the bush. Let us stick to that. 

Colonel Clausen. He said he delivered that the next morning ; in 
other words, the morning of the 7th. 

Mr. Keefe. Who did ? 

Colonel Clausen. This Colonel Dusenbury. 

Mr. Keefe. Did Colonel Bratton say that he delivered it the night 
before ? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, I understand the Colonel did say in gen- 
eral effect that he had given one to — a locked pouch to a Colonel 
Bedell Smith and deliveries had been made to these other people. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, he did sav it pretty clearly and plainly, didn’t 
he, before the Army Board, that he delivered that 13-part message 
in the locked pounch to General Bedell Smith ? 

Colonel Clausen. That is my recollection ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. That is my recollection and it is right here in the record. 
I won’t take time to go and read it because everybody on this board 
has read it and knows that it is a fact. 
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Now, that was one of the things that had to be cleared up, wasn’t 
it, that tesimony? 

[119061 Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And that was the reason why it had to be cleared up) 
What did Kramer say that had to be cleared up for? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, he didn’t say that. 

Mr. Kixfe. Who did? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, it was obvious, Mr. Keefe. 

Mr. Keefe. Obvious to whom ? 

Colonel Clausen. It was obvious to me. 

Mr. Ejbefe. It was obvious to you because you set there as recorder 
or assistant recorder? 

Colonel Clausen. No ; it was obvious to me that the leads regarding 
the magic should be carefully Explored as to who got what, when, and 
so forth, because one of the things that Captain SaflFord said in the 
Hart re^rt was that in order to find out about the winds code m^- 
you would have to see these various officers. If I am not mis- 
taken, he had listed down the several Army officers and I later, Mr. 
Keefe, did interview all those people. In other words, the whole 
^bject as to who got what and how it was brought around and when, 
if you could find who had, and so forth, should be gone into. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, prior to the time that you started on your in- 
vestigation was there any evidence anywhere before the Army Pearl 
Harbor Board that would indicate that the first [119071 thir- 
teen parts was not delivered in this regulafl routine of delivery by 
Colonel Bratton to the people who were entitled to receive it on the 
evening of the 6th of December? Can you point to a single witness 
that testified before the Army Board that cast any doubt upon that 
question ? 

Colonel Clausen. You mean before I commenced 

Mr. Keefe. Before you started out on your search. 

Cblonel Clausen. You mean if there was a confiict right in the 
testim(^ before the Grunert Board ? 

Mr. KjaBFE. Exact ly. 

Colonel Clausen. Well, yes, in Colonel Bratton’s own testimony. 

Mr. Keefe. What is that? Where is the conflict? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, he said he could not verify or prove it. 
At one place I remember he said he could not verify or prove certain 
things and then at anotheij place he said with regard to giving it to 
Bedell Smith that he thou^t that he had given it to him. There 
was some qualification, Mr. Keefe. 

Mr. Keke. And you thought that was a lead, a sufficient lead, 
Colonel Clausen, is that right? Then you went over to Europe and 
saw Bedell Smith. 

Colonel Clausen. Oh, no, Mr. Keefe, I saw people before I ever 
went out there. The first man that I saw was — I mean one of the 
first people that I saw was a man who had [ 11908 \ b^n a sub- 
ordinate of Colonel Bratton’s. That was Colonel Dusenbury; and 
he told me that he had had the job of delivering these things himself. 

Well, Colonel Bratton had said in his testimony that he personally 
took it around. Now, here was Dusenbury saying this other thing. 
And then next I had various people who were supposed to have gotten 
them on the night of December 6 and various people who were sup- 
posed to have gotten other messages before. 

7»7ie— pt. 0 ss 
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I think the most important thing after I got into it was who got 
that one of September or October wich cut Pearl Harbor into areas, 
five areas, because that 

[ 11909 ] Mr. Keefe. You see, we are getting way off the sub- 
ject. It is getting late and maj'be that is the reason you are not stick- 
mg to the question. I am talking only about the 13 part message that 
was alleged to have been delivered to Col. Bedell Smith, according 
to the testimony of Colonel Bratton, on the evening of December 6, 
1941. 


Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You claim that Bedell Smith was not quite conclusive 
in his testimony on that, and you thought that was a lead that ought 
to be investigated ? 

The Vice Chairman. You mean Colonel Bratton ? 

Mr. Keefe. Yes; Colonel Bratton. 

Colonel Clausen. That he had not testified to that. 

Mr. Keefe. Then you took the testimony of Bedell Smith over in 
Europe, didn’t you ? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Keefe. You got his affidavit? 

Colonel Clausen. That is right. 

Mr. Keefe. Then after you got the affidavit of Bedell Smith, you 
sent for Bratton, and had him come to Paris, I believe. 

Colonel Clausen. I went to Berlin. I was there for several days, 
and they would not send this stuff up there. 

[ 11910 '\ Mr. Keefe. Where did you met Colonel Bratton? 

Colonel Clausen. What is that ? 

Mr. Keefe. Where did you met Colonel Bratton ? 

Colonel Clausen. I met him when I was en route going into Berlin. 
I happened to see hkn as I was traveling along in a British car. A 
British colonel had^rranged for me to meet him in Berlin. 

Mr. Keefe. Where did you meet him ? In Berlin, or on the road 
some place ? 

Colonel Clausen. En route. Then he took me to his home where 
he wt^ living in Berlin with the Chief of Staff of the Berlin Militarj' 
District, General Ransonie, and General Matchett, and they gave me 
a room there. 

It was my intention to have the memoranda sent up by courier from 
Paris, and they would not send it up. • 

Mr. Keefe. Did you then submit these affidavits that had been 
given to you by Bedell Smith to Colonel Bratton ? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. Mr. Keefe, I have been looking at this. 
You are asking about telling Gen. Bedell Smith about the 13 parts 
delivery on December 6, 1941, before midnight. 

I put down what Colonel Bratton had testified concerning that, 
and then I put down in parentheses — or, rather, this is his affidavit, 
of course, but I quoted the testimony, [ 11911 ^ “I understand 
this testimony may possibly be qualified by other testimony to the 
effect that instead of giving these to me it ‘may have been one of the 
others.’ ” 

In other words there was a qualification, you see, right in the testi- 
mony of Colonel Bratton. So that you did not have to talk to other 
people or with other people in order to see that there was some 
qualification. 
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Mr. Keefe. All right. 

You think you had this affidavit from Gen. Bedell Smith? 

Colonel CiiAUSEN. That was one. 

Mr. Keefe. What other affidavits did you have with reference to 
this episode ? 

Colonel Clausen. Colonel Bratton says in his affidavit — can read 
it, it is in the second paragraph — he says : 

Statements in afSdavlts of Carlisle Clyde Duseiibnry, Moses W. Pettigrew, 
Balph C. Smltb, Charles K. Galley, Thomas J. Betts, Walter B. Smith, Leonard 
T. Gerow, Robert B. Schukraft, John F. Stone, and George W. Renehard. 


[119121 Mr. BIeefe. What did he say about it? 

Colonel Clausen. I showed it to him. The statement says : 

“Colonel Clausen has shown me and has asked me to comment on 
certain testimony adduced before the Army Pearl Harbor Board and 
on statements and affidavits of” naming these people. Then it says, 
“which statements and affidavits were given by the above-named per- 
sons to Colonel Clausen in the course of the investigation mentioned.” 

Mr. Keefe. Did you let him read those affidavits? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefi:. Did he read them ? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. In other words, I wanted him to see 
what the others had said about the entire subject. 

Mr. Keefe. Did he write out his own affidavit? 

Colonel Clausen. No ; I borrowed a typewriter from the headquar- 
ters of the military there in Paris, and Colonel Bratton and I sat 
down together in our hotel, and I typed 

Mr. IGiefe (interposing). Hotel where? I thought you were in 
Berlin. 

Colonel CiAUSEN. Well, when they would not send the papers to us 
in Berlin we had to go to Paris, and we did that. 

Mr. Keefe. Then you were in Paris? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

^19131 Mr. Keefe. You took Colonel Bratton back to Paris? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir; he came himself. I went 1 day ahead 
of time. He had to stay for some work. He could not come back 
with me. 

Mr. Keefe. It took you a long time to get back to Paris where this 
job took place. Now you are in Paris and you are in a hotel room ; 
is that right? 

Colonel Clausen. That is right. 

Mr. Keefe. You finally got your papiers together ? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keeie. You borrowed a typewriter from the Army ? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And you had the typewriter up there ? 

Colonel Clausen. That is right. 

Mr. Keefe. And then after showing these affidavits of all these 
people to Colonel Bratton, letting him read them, as I imderstand it, 
you discussed the matter with him ? 

Colonel Clausen. He told me what to put down, and I put it down. 

Mr. Keefe. He just dictated the affidavit, and you tooK it down in 
longhand ? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir. I do not know whether I took it down 
in longhand or not. He is here, and you can ask him. I got so many 
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of these. Maybe I did take it down in longhand. I 

do not remember that ; I really do not recall. 

*■ rate, either fr(Mn the conversation or longhand, 
drew up an affidavit? 

acted as the stenographer, you might say, for 
Colonel Bratton in preparing this after he had his memory refreshed. 

Mr. Keefe. He had his memory refreshed. I have heard that 
before. 

That is all. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. Any further questions of Colonel 
Clausen ? 

Mr. Gearhart. Mr. Chairman, I would like to propoimd some ques- 
tions tomorrow. 

Senator Lucas. I would like to ask scane questions, too. 

The Vice Chairman. The committee will now stand adjourned 
until 10 o’clock in the morning. Colonel. 

(Whereupon, at 10:20 p. m., February 13, 1946, the committee 
recessed until 10 a. m. of the following day, Thursday, February 14, 
1946.) 


jvir. iVEEFE. At any 
or something else, you 
Colonel Clausen. I 
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[11916-] pearl harbor attack 


THUBSDAY, FEBKUABY 14, 1046 


Congress of the United States, 

Joint Committee on the Investigatton, 

OP THE Pearl Harbor Attack, 

Waahmgton^ D. C. 

The joint committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., 
in the caucus room (room 318^, Senate Office Building, senator Alben 
W. Barkley (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Barldey (chairman), George, Lucas, Brewster, 
and Ferguson; and Representatives Cooper (vice chairman), Clark, 
Muiphy, Gearhart, and Keefe. 

Also present: Seth W. Richardson, general counsel; Samuel H. 
Kaufman, associate general counsel; John E. Hasten, Edward P. 
Morgan, and Logan «f. Lane, of counsel, for the joint committee. 

[11916] The Vice Chairman. The committee will please be in 
order. 

Does counsel have anything at this time ? 

Mr. Richardson. Mr. Chairman, yesterday Congressman Keefe 
requested the inclusion in the record of the so-called Safford citation. 
It has been furnished to me, and my suggestion is that it Fe handed 
to the reporter to be included in the r^rd. 

The VICE Chairman. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The citation referred to follows.) 


Immediate release press and radio. 


Navy DEPABnnar-t, 
February 11, 1946. 


Captaiit Laubbnce Fbtb Saffobd, U. B. Navy, Receives Legion of Mehtt 


Captain Laurence Frye Salford, U. S. N., 52, today received the Legion of 
Merit from Vice Admiral Richard L. Conolly, U. S. N., Deputy Chief of Naval 
Operations for Administration. The award was made at ceremonies in the 
Navy Department. , ^ ^ 

Captain Safford was cited for his work as assistant director of Naval Com- 
munications for cryptographic research from March 1942 to September 1945, 
during which machines for encipherment were perfected. 

Text of the citation accompan 3 rtng the award reads : 

111917} “For exceptionally meritorious conduct In the performance of out- 
standing services to the Government of the United States as Assistant Director of 
Naval Communications for Cryptographic Research from March, 1942, to Sep- 
tember, 1945. A dynamic leader combining strong purpose and creative imag- 
ination with a profound knowledge of mechanical and electrical science and their 
cryptographic applications, Captain Safford was the driving force tehlnd the 
development of the perfected machines which today give the United Sta^s Na^ 
the finest system of encipherment in the world. By his devotion to the tasks 
of rendering the Navy’s dispatch communications safe from analysis hy the 
enemv and of perfecting the operational characteristics of cryptographic aids to 
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achieve gieater reliability and speed, Captain Safford contributed essentially to 
the successful prosecution of the war.” 

Home address of Captain and Mrs. Safford is 2821 Dumbarton Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. He is on duty in, the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations. 
Captain Safford was born in Somerville, Massachusetts. 

(Biography available. Biographies and Research Section, Office of Public 
Information.) 

Mr. Richardson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Vice Chairman. Colonel, do you have anything to [ 11918 ^ 
present to the committee before your examination is resumed? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Lucas, of Illinois, will inquire. 

TESTIMONY OF HENRY C. CLAUSEN (Resumed) 

Senator Lucas. Colonel Clausen, when the night session closed you 
were being examined by the Congressman from Wisconsin with respect 
to unexplored leads as found in the Army Board report or, rather, in 
the statement made by Myron C. Cramer, major general, and one of 
the statements in his opinion is as follows : 

The answer to these inquiries will not, in all probability, in my opinion, affect 
the result. At the same time, in order to complete the picture and in fairness 
to certain personnel these leads should be further explored. 

Now, many questions have been asked by the Senator from Michigan 
and the Con^essman from Wisconsin on that one point, “fairness to 
personnel.” Do I understand you to say that the reason for that state- 
ment was primarily because the Army Board went along for 3 months 
without the benefit of having an opportunity to examine these witnesses 
with respect to magic ? 

[ 11919 '] Colonel Clausen, Yes, sir. As I told Senator Ferguson 
and Mr. Keefe, I don’t know what was in the mind of (jteneral Cramer 
when he used that language; but the necessity for the additional inves- 
tigation, or what I termed as I interviewed people, “the supplementary 
investigation,” was primarily because of what you state as Ae fact, 
namely, that in the course or the Board’s proceedings extending over 
some 3 months it was not until the last week that the Board received 
the magic details. 

Senator Lucas. All right. In the beginning of these hearings, when 
it was not permissible for the Board to use magic in the examination 
of any witnesses, I presume that in so examining these witnesses it 
was necessary ftom time to time to get very close to the question of 
magic ; and when that time came, that was when many of these wit- 
nesses began to wonder as to how far they could go and resolved every 
doubt against giving any information which would do away with, or 
which would give to the public, that secret? 

Colonel Clausen. There is no question about that at all. Senator, 
and my experience as a trial lawyer led me to feee the various witnesses 
as they testified ; and there seemed to be, in two instances, at least, a- 
sort of — as though they were on the brink of saying something and 
wanted to stay something and could not say something; and after 
the magic picture was un:rolded [ 11920 ] in the last week of the 
Board’s proceedings it was very apparent to me why that occurred. 

Senator Lucas. And those leads, or that personnel affair being dis- 
cussed by Cramer, necessarily dealt primarily with the fact that magic 
up to that time had not been explored in any sense whatsoever? 
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Colonel Clausen. The additional leads ; yes, sir ; primarily mamc. 

Senator Lucas. Then, in addition to that, you had other leads that 
have testified to which had nothing to do with magic, which you felt, 
under the directive that you received from the Secretary of War, was 
necessary for you to follow through ? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. I mentioned some of those. 

Senator Lucas. And that is the reason why you took this tour all 
over the world ? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, it is the reason why I went all over the 
world. I don’t like to fly, and I had to fly over 70,000 miles. I don’t 
like the use of the word “tour.” When I tour after this, I am going 
to tour on the ground. 

Senator Lucas. Well, that is the reason that you went where you 
did, and it was because you were delegated to do that under an order 
that was issued by the Swretary of War? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Now, there was much to do in the testimony on 
yesterday about a couple of statements that were made by certain 
witnesses, as though it appeared that you were still operating under 
the power and authority granted to the Army Board, as I recall. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Now, 1 ask you this simple question : Who, in your 
opinion, had more power and authority at that time on the question 
of investigation or anything else having to do with war matters. Secre- 
ts^ of War Stimson or that Army Board ? 

Colonel Clausen. The Secretary of War, who was the person 
desimated under your Public Law 339 to conduct the investigation. 
As I pointed out yesterday. Senator, there was no form prescribed 
by that law as to how that investigation would be conducted. 

Now, that is a vei’y important point. In other words, you told the 
Secretary to conduct an investigation, and he was conducting the 
investigation. If he used me as ap assistant or if he picked up a 
book at home himself 

Senator Lucas. Well, in r)ther words, it didn’t make any difference, 
as far as the witness was concerned, whether Heniy Stimson was 
carrying on the investigation or the Board was carry- 

ing on the investigation. 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir. The Board was an assistant to him for 
that purpose. 

Senator Lucas. Certainly'. Now, the Congressman from Wisconsin 
interrogated you at some length with respect to the conversations that 
you had with Colonel Bratton in Europe. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Now, as a matter of placiim this in the record, I 
want to read what the Congressman from Wisconsin said on the 
floor of the House November the 6th, 1945, before we started this 
hearing on that point, in answer to, or following, a statement made 
by Congressman Gearhart. 

‘^Mr. Keefe” — well, I will read Congressman Gearhart’s statement 
also. 

Mr. Geakhakt. I agree with that. Colonel Rnfn.s Bratton i.s a very Important 
figure In this Investigation. 
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Mr. Kivk. And that Colonel Bratton testifled at length before the Army Board. 
He testifled from memoranda which were made at the time of the incidents prior 
to Pearl Harbor and he testifled clearly and to the point and without equivoca- 
tion ; that thereafter this Colonel Clausen at the Instigation of the War Depart- 
ment and the Secretary of War went to Colonel Bratton along with all the 
other witnesses and browbeat him apparently into signing an af- 

fldavit a year later in which his testimony is subject to some change. The gentle- 
man and I want to talk to Colonel Bratton — 

and so forth. 

Now, that is a pretty serious charge against you, Colonel Clausen. 

Colonel Clausen. 1 considered it so after having served in the Army 
and went back to my practicing law and picking up the newspaper 
and reading such stuff as that when it is not true and correct. 

Senator Lucas. The only reason I am reading this — I am not at- 
tempting to embarrass anybody in this investigation — ^but a witness 
who held the position that you did and in view of your record which 
has been placed before this committee, it seemed to me that it was 
necessary that I should read this in order for you to make an answer 
one way or the other to that. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes. 1, of course, say that I treated every single 
person whom I interviewed with as much fairness as I knew how. I 
certainly did not conduct an inquisition. I went to them and in all 
cases where I could, showed them what other people had said about the 
subject. 

Now, one example. General Fielder. General Fielder had been the 
G-2 for General Short in Hawaii. He was a very important figure 
because he was the man who would obtain infor- [^1192^'] ma- 
tion in Hawaii and pass it on to his chief. There had been statements 
and you know how it is in an inquiry of this kind, you hear some wild 
rumors here, there and elsewhere. 

Well, there had also been testimony about the Navy giving the 
Army all information. That immediately put General Fielder on 
the spot and in order to be fair to him I took him with me to Guam 
and tnere confronted him with Captain Layton, who was the fleet man 
and who had the information of tnis super-di^r character and Cap- 
tain Layton said that he did not give it to Gleneral Fielder. Now, 
that is the kind of investigation I tried to conduct. 

[IIOZS'] Senator Lucas. What I want to specifically know is 
whether or not your browbeat this 225-pound Colonel here into 
giving evidence that was other than what he considered at that time 
the truth. 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir. 

I^nator Lucas. Did you browbeat him into signing this affidavit ? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Since I have seen the Colonel here I would not want 
to attempt to browbeat him into anything. 

On yesterday. Colonel, you testified about some things that hap- 
pened in Hawaii which, frankly, I was amazed and startled at. 1 
confess that I had not had an opportunity to read your report. I 
tried to get it a couple of times, but it was being used by some other 
member of the committee. In view of the fact there are only two 
copies it was difficult for us all to get it. But I cannot see how this 
committee can conclude this hearing without calling a couple of wit- 
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nesses from Hawaii. We have been investigating Washington all 
this time. Because some of the affidavits have been filed here, it seems 
to me we ought to have a couple or three of these witnesses come in 
and testify, and I refer primarily to Captain Dickins, Captain May- 
field, and Captain Rochefort. 

\119M\ One of the things that intrigued me was your testi- 
mony on yesterday that for 22 months, as I recall, the Navy had 
been tappi^ Japanese communication lines. 

Colonel S-AiTSEN. Yes, sir ; telephone lines running to the Consul, 
and then they had some taps on lines running to the Japanese Con- 
sul’s home, and some taps running to the line of the Jap steamship 
company. 

Senator Lucas. Then on December 2, 1941, because of the fact that 
they were under the FBI, which was also tapping wires — am I right 
about that? What was tnat, Colonel ? Give me that again, because 
I want to get that clear in my mind, just briefly. 

Colonel Clausen. Perhaps the best thing to do is to read Lieutenant 
Woodrum’s statement rather than to take mine, because it is a very 
serious matter and I do not like to be quoted — I mean I do not want 
my quotation to be misconstrued. 

Senator Lucas. All right, read it again. 

Colonel Clausen. It is on page 105 of my report. 

Senator Lucas. All right. 

Colonel Clausen. He says here : 

About 1 November 1941 the FBI, with the cognizance of tlie DIO — 

Senator Lucas. What is that? 

Colonel Clausen. That is the District Intelligence 
Office of the Navy at Honolulu. 

Senator Lucas. Yes. 

Colonel Clausen (reading) : 

b^ian a telephone surveillance of a suspect in its own office building. 

In plain language, the FBI tapped the phone running to the cook’s 
quarters in the Jap Consul’s home. 

To the knowledge of the writer, this was the first such surveillance conducted 
by the FBI Itself in Honolulu. This one surveillance was accidentally uncov- 
ered by some employees of the telephone company making routine Installations. 
They reported their discovery to their superior, and subsequently this informa- 
tion was casually passed on to a member of the DIO by the DIO contact at the 
teleiffione company. In a spirit of cooperation, the information that their sur- 
veillance had been exposed was in turn passed on by the DIO man to an FBI 
agent. On receipt of the information, the FBI Ai^nt in CSiarge apparently 
went directly to the telephone company and made accusations there that an 
FBI confidence had been breached by the DIO’s having been given information 
concerning an FBI tap. 

When Captain Mayfield, then District Intelligence Officer, learned of the FBI 
protest at the telephone company, he was not only Incensed at their failure to 
consult with [11928] him before taking such action, but he considered 
that action to be a serious breach of security. Cognizant of his instructions 
from the Chief of Naval Operations to avoid any xMssibility of international 
complications, and thoroughly aware of the explosive potentialities of the sur- 
veUlances being conducted. Captain Mayfield ordered the immediate discon- 
tinuance of ail telephone surveillances. This was on 2 December 1941. Sur- 
veUlances were not resumed until the morning of 7 December 1941, following 
the Japanese attack. 

Senator Lucas. I thank you for that. 
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Now I want to read Captain Mayfield’s testimony that was given in 
the Hewitt Report, page 570 : 

Mr. SoNNETT. Admiral, did any information come to you prior to December 
7, 1941, of military si^lficance which had been obtained from tapping a tele- 
phone line to the Japanese Consul? 

Rear Admiral Mayfield. None that I recollect and I do not believe that any 
information received by this method was considered of military or naval im- 
portance by me or my assistants. 

Mr. SoNNETT. You have, Admiral, examined at my request, have you not, 
Exhibit 38-A and 38-B, the transcripts from October 1, 1941, to December 2, 
1941? Can you state whether [11929] having .examined those transcripts, 
there appears to be anything of military or naval significance contained therein? 

Rear Admiral Mayfield. I do not believe there is anything of military or naval 
significance contained therein. 

Mr. SoNNETT. Will you state. Admiral, why there are no transcripts after 
December 2, 1941, and up to December 7, 1941? 

Rear Admiral Mayfieu). On or about December 2nd, it was reported to me by 
one of my assistants that employees of the telephone company had discovered a 
Jumper put across the connections in a Junction box by a member of the FBI 
organization, and that an employee of the telephone company had reported this 
discovery to one, of my assistants. It was further reported to me that one of 
my assistants reported this matter to one of the agents of the FBI. It was 
further reported to me that a member of the FBI organization, name unknown to 
me, had taken the matter up with the telephone company. WTiat representative 
of the telephone company I do not know. To the best of my recollection, I dis- 
cussed the matter with Mr. Shivers and the report made to me did not agree 
with the report made to him by his assistants. My organization long before 
my arrival had worked up a contact with an employee of the telephone company 
and through this contact was able to obtain any telephone interception [119S0] 
desired by my ofllce. Because of the highly explosive nature of such practice, I 
did not desire to enter into an argument or controversy as to the merits or de- 
merits of the case since I was afraid that by doing so, the fact that such intercei)- 
tions were being made might be discovered and thereby Jeopardize the future of 
any further interceptions. Furthermore, since the interceptions to that date had 
revealed nothing of particular value, I considered the wisest thing to do was to 
cease all interceptions of whatever kind and so instructed ray assistants. 

[119S1] Mr. SoNNFrrr. Admiral, I show you Exhibit 39 of this investiga- 
tion — 

Rear Admiral Mayfield. I would like to add that later along — the exact date 
I do not remember, but I believe after December 7 the whole matter was satis- 
factorily straightened out and we were again able to resume interceptions. 

Mr. SoNNErrr. Admiral, I show you Exhibit 39 of this investigation which has 
been previously identified as a transcript of the so-called Mori conversation. 
Will you state whether that conversation and transcript came to your attention 
and fully the circumstances surrounding that? 

Rear Admiral Mayfield. To the best of my recollection a transcript of this 
exhibit was brought to me by Mr. Shivers on the morning of December 6. I be- 
lieve it was very late in the afternoon. We discussed the transcript and were 
unable to determine that it did have any definite or particular significance. It 
was thought desirable to have Lieutenant Commander Carr listen to the record- 
ing and give us his further opinion as to the value of the contents of the tran- 
scription before decision was arrived at as to whether Or not it should be reported 
to the Commandant of the District. 

Mr. SoNNETT. Was it brought to the attention of the Commandant, or to any 
other superior ofllcer prior to the [119S2] attack? 

Rear Admiral MAYFreLD. To the best of my recollection it was not. 

Mr. SoNNETT. Do you know whether or not it was brought to the attention of 
General Short prior to the attack? 

Rear Admiral Mayfield. I have no knowledge of that. 

Now, is that the same message that we are talking about now, that 
was delivered by Captain Biclniell ? 

Colonel Clausen. That is Colonel Bicknell — brought the Mori mes- 
sage out to General Short, 
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Senator Lucas. That is the message we are talking about that 
Colonel Bicknell telephoned General Short about on Saturday evening, 
December 6, 1941. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. And Short told him that he was going out to dinner, 
that if he could get out there in 10 minutes he would hear him ? 

Colonel ClmAusen. General Fielder, I think, said that, relaying it 
for General Short. 

Senator Lucas. All right. He finally got there and this was the 
one in which General Short told us he could not see anything wrong in ? 

Colonel Clausen. He could not see anything wrong with it. 

[ 11933 ^ Senator Lucas. Later on, General Short admitted that 
this fellow was right, and he was wrong ? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. That message, Senator, is Exhibit 84 in this pro- 
ceeding. 

Senator Lucas. Thank you. 

Now, continuing : 

Mr. SoNNBTT. Referring, Admiral, to the transcript of the telephone conversa- 
tion between Mori and a person in Japan which you have before you, it appears, 
does it not, that after a question from Japan concerning the United States Fleet 
and the number of ships present, the person in Japan inquired what flowers or 
whether the flowers were in bloom, and that that question was answered by Mori, 
who pointed out that poinsettias and some other flowers were in bloom? 

Rear Admiral Matfield. It does. The question from Japan asks “What kind 
of flowers are in bloom in Hawaii at present?” The reply from Honolulu was to 
the effect that flowers in bloom were the fewest out of the whole year, but that 
hibiscus and poinsettias were in bloom. 

Mr. SoNNETT. When you studied that transcript on December 6, 1941, Admiral, 
did that particular portion of it come to your attention? 

Rear Admiral Mayfield. It did. 

Mr. SoNNETT. What were your thoughts concerning it at the time? 

Rear Admiral Mayfield. Our thoughts at the time were that it was somewhat 
curious but that it was a disconnected conversation in which Mori seemed to be 
somewhat at a loss, and, according to my recollection, that was the reason for 
our desire to study it further and have Dr. Carr listen to the recording Itself. 

Mr. SoNNETT. Did you have any knowledge at that time, or have you now any 
knowledge, as to the establishment by the Japanese of a code in which by the 
broadcast of trans-Pacific radio telephone conversation references to flowers 
would signify movement of United States ships from Pearl Harbor? 

Rear Admiral Mayfield. I think that is rather a complicated question to an- 
swer, did I have then or do I have now. 

Mr. SoNNETT. Would the answer be different? 

Rear Admiral Mayfield. Yes. 

Mr. SONNETT. Let’s make it, did you have then? Then we will ask you the 
other. 

Rear Admiral Mayfield. I did not have knowledge of any such code at that 
time. 

[ 11985 ^ Mr. SoNNETT. Have you knowledge ofany such code at this time? 

Rear Admiral Mayfield. Of my own personal knowledge of the existence of 
such code, I have none. I mean I have heard or rea'd something about it. but 
then 

Mr. SoNNEiT. Well, I think you might Just state that. 

Rear Admiral Mayfield. I have heard or read something to the effect that 
such a code may have been in existence. I have no personal knowledge of the 
existence of such a code. 

Upon that point, had any of your inquiries been as to whether any- 
body in Hawaii, either in the Navy or Army, did have knowledge of 
the existence of such code? 
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Colonel Clausen. No, sir. The point was in Colonel Bicknell’s 
mind that these words to him, as G-2 officer, might be code words. 
That was his thought on the night of December 6. 

You remember in his affidavit. Senator, he said he had been trained 
under General Knowland; General Knowland was in charge of that 
G-2 in the European war, and he had always instructed his men no 
matter how insignificantly the detail might appear, the information 
might have some important bearing. 

Colonel Bicknell was especially alarmed because of the [^11936'\ 
use of these two words, poinsettias and hibiscus, and be testified before 
the Grunert Board that the next morning when the attack was going 
on, he stood on the veranda of his home, repeating automatically to 
himself, as the Japs were dropping bombs on the ships, “poinsettias 
and hibiscus.” 

He said those two words stood in his mind. He was almost auto- 
matically doing this at the time the attack was going on. 

The Vice Chairman. Who was doing that? 

Colonel Clausen. Colonel Bicknell, sir, George Bicknell. 

The Vice Chairman. He is the man who took the message to 
General Short ? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir, the preceding night. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. 

Senator Lucas. That is all I have. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Gearhart of California will inquire. 
Colonel. 

Mr. Gearhart. Colonel Clausen, I have in my hand what purports 
to be a memorandum for Maj. Henry C. Clausen, JAGD, from the 
office of the Judge Advocate General, the first part of which reads: 


Subject : Unexplored Leads in Pearl Harbor Investigation. 

[Jid37] In order to assist yon in the investigation you are now to make, 
I am suggesting herewith certain unexplored leads which in my opinion might 
advantageously be followed up in order to complete the picture in this matter. 
The present memorandum merely contains suggestions and will not be construed 
as a directive, or as in any way fixing the scope of your investigation. 

Then follow three pages of suggested subjects of investigation. 

During any course of other examinations by other members of this 
committee, there was a similar memorandum in slightly different 
words that was also handed to you ; is that not correct? 

Colonel Clausen. You mean wnat you read is different than the 
other, Mr. Gearhart? 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes. I thought that there were some lines in the 
second one which I heard read about “protect the reputations and 
justice to individuals who had come under criticism,” that you should 
follow a certain line. 


Colonel Clausen. I think what you are reading there, Mr. Gear- 
hart, is the three-page memorandum entitled “tmexplored Leads.” 
What they were referring tOj Mr. Gearhart, was part of General 
Cramer’s critique of, well, I think it was about November 1944. 

\119S8'\ Mr. Gearhart. Yes. 

Colonel Clausen. They were reading from a page in General 
Cramer’s memorandum, and Senator Ferguson also referred to that 
memorandum. 


Mr. Gearhart. Now, my purpose in calling attention to that is you 
were expected to investigate the entire picture, to tie up all the loose 
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ends, and to pursue any avenues of investigation that might be revealed 
to you during the course of the investigation that you were conducting; 
is that not correct? 

Colonel Clausen. No, Mr. Gearhart. As I said in answer to, I 
think, a question of Senator Ferguson’s, my mother became ill; she 
had pneumonia, and I went to San Francisco on emergency leave. 
When I returned I was given that memorandum, and after I got into 
the investigation to find out what it was all about, on these imexplored 
leads dealing especially with magic, what I was supposed to do, Mr. 
Gearhart, was to get additional facts, so that the Secretary could make 
his decision, whidi he did make at the conclusion of my investigation. 

For example, that memorandum that you read from there, in the 
first part it has something to do with the Navy. 

Well, after I got going on my own investigation, I was given to 
understand that letters passed between the [1193&] Secretary 
of the Navy and the Secretary of War to the effect that where it con- 
cerned only naval matters, haying nothing to do with the Army 
re^onsibility, that I was not to investigate mat. 

It was always my imderstanding that I was to get sufficient facts 
for the Secretary to make his ultimate final decision, which was made, 
so that he could comply with your Public, 339. 

As I^aid many times in this hearing, and nobody has followed it up, 
I have included in my report an exhibit D, which contains my periodic 
reports ; in other words, running reports on just what I did, starting 
from the start to the finish, and that sets up more accurately than any- 
thing else the leads I was to pursue, and what information should be 
obtained in this additional investigation. It was always primarily 
something revolving around magic. 

As I mentioned before, the main thing was magic, and we had, in 
the last week, been given the magic picture. 

[llQJfii] Mr. Gearhabt. Now, reading from the document re- 
ferred to, I will call special attention to this sentence : 

The answers to these inquiries would not in all probability, in my opinion, 
affect the result. At the same time in order to complete the picture and in fair- 
ness to certain personnel these leads should be further explored. 

I was interested in the part of that sentence “in fairness to certain 
personnel.” Did you not follow up leads that you encountered for 
the first time during the course of your investigation and carry your 
investigation of these leads through to their logical conclusion ? 

Colonel CnAUSEN. Yes; but, for example, I always had a hunch 
that in Hawaii they must have tapped phone lines. When I got over 
there to Hawaii I went first to a man who was a ship’s clerk. I had 
^en given his name by Colonel Bicknell. Well, when the man sat 
down and said that he was a Navy agent I, of course, said, “What do 
you do”? I had no knowledge of phone taps. He said, “I am a 
teclmician.” 

Well, you know, Mr. Gearhart, when a fellow is secretive and says 
he is a technician, and a private detective, we, as lawyers, immediately 
think of dictaphones, et cetera. When I found out he was a technician, 
why, then that was very interesting. And the more I talked to him the 
less ne {119^^ wanted to talk. When he finally did say that 
his technique extended to phone taps,' when I put the question to him 
direct, he todn’t even want to sign tne paper. 
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Now, that is an example of some of the things that were brand new. 

Mr. Gearhart. That is the point I wanted to make. That is, to 
bring out that you were under an in^'unction to brin^ out new evidence 
as well as to eliminate the uncertainties of old evidence. Isn’t that 
correct? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, but, Mr. Gearhart, I was just as free as the 
wind as to what I could do so far as uncovering evidence was con- 
cerned. I mean by that, Mr. Gearhart, and I want you to believe this, 
there was no compulsion, no restraint, nothing put upon me except 
that in which I agreed. I agreed it didn’t seem to me to be my province 
to go into the Navy to find out whether Admiral Kimmel should be 
court-martialed by the Navy. My functions resolved around, Mr. 
Gearhart, as I read your Public Law 339, 1 agreed with that scope of 
my investigation completely. 

And let me point this out to you, Mr. Gearhart, because I think you, 
unknowingly, a.ssumed something of the character that Senator Lucas 
mentioned this morning, my immediate superior officer was General 
Short’s lawyer. That is, then Deputy J udge Advocate General Thomas 
Green. He is today the Judge Advocate General. 

Now, if you are going to assume that because people represent people 
and they are over you that you are going to slant your investigation 
there would be more hypothesis to suspect that I was slanting it in 
favor of General Short. 

Mr. Gearhart. I am tiying to bring out by these questions that you 
were a free agent. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. That you had the right to pursue any investigation, 
follow anything to its logical conclusion, anything that you felt was 
worthy of investigation. 

Colonel Clausen. That is right. 

Mr. Gearhart. That is what I want to bring out. I am not casting 
any aspersions as to the motives behind making any investigation, that 
some people were trying to control your investigations, somebody in 
higher position. 

Now, you have told us in answer to questions that have been pro- 
pounded by other members of the committee that you have gone quite 
thoroughly into the so-called winds message trying to find out all you 
could about that. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. You have laid great emphasis upon your efforts in 
that regard. I wondered why, because the winds message is just one 
of many, many bits of evidence that [119Jt3'\ point to the same 
conclusion. Why should we get so excited over the winds message 
when you have other messages, the dead-line message, when you have 
the ship movement message, and all of the others which are pointed 
to almost immediate commencement of hostilities. So I wondered 
wlw in the world you spent so much time on that particular item. 

Colonel Clausen. I quite agree with you that the winds message, 
the implement, and all that, is magnifiea out of all proportion to its 
connection with Pearl Harbor. I came to that conclusion, however, 
after I went into the investigation myself. In other words, when I 
started out, you see, Mr. Gearhart, I Had been shown the Hart exam- 
ination. In other words, Admiral Hart’s examination. And we had 
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in the Hart examination — ^understand now, this is very important in 
answer to your question — Captain Safford’s testimony, but he didn’t 
testify, Mr. Gearhart, that he got message so and so which was the 
winds set-up message. He testified that war information was received 
in Washington to uie effect that war was going to break out at once. 
And then when you pressed him down to find out, well, where was this 
information, why, he was evaluating the winds code set-up. 

In other words, he was putting his evaluation on it. So if you 
took Captain Safford’s testimony before Admiral . Hart 

and analyzed it you would find many assertions of a broad sweeping 
character, even going so far as to say, I believe in one place, that all 
the Japanese intentions were known on December 6. Well, that would 
imply that you even knew that Pearl Harbor was the attack target, 
you see. But when you get underneath, what he was doing was evalu- 
ating, giving his opinion of the messages. 

Now, therefore, that distinction being borne in mind, and realizing 
that Captain Safford said this, and yet it is based on the wind code, 
that is one reason why it is magnified out of all proportion. 

Another reason was the dramatic thing about the missing imple- 
ment message, whether somebody swipea it and whether somebody 
destroyed it. That gave rise to a matter of importance. 

Mr. €h:ASHAitT. And it gave suggestion to others to deny that there 
was a winds execute message and some people have done so, isn’t 
that so? 

Colonel Clausen. I don’t know what suggestion may have been 
given to other people, what suggestion may have been created in their 
minds, but I agree with you, Mr. Gearhart, the winds code set-up and 
the query and implement message is magnified out of all proportion to 
all the aspects of this tragedy. 

[11946\ Mr. Gearhart. The most that could be said of the 
winds message, if there was a winds message, is that it added one more 
element of evidence to an abimdance of evidence to the same result 
already in the record and not denied by anyone ? 

Colonel Clausen. That is right, that war is going to happen be- 
tween the United States and Japan imminently. 

_Mr. Gearhart. Now. I think there are some questions very, very 
much more important tnan the winds message. 1 am just wonaering 
if you investigated them with the same zeal that you did the winds 
message. 

For instance, the greatest mystery of all of these Pearl Harbor in-; 
vestigations is the mystery of where the Chief of Staff of the Army 
was and where the Chief of Naval Operations of the Navy was on the 
night of December 6, 1941. Did you go into that? 

Colonel Clausen. He told us, 1 thimi — am not sure now — that he 
couldn’t recall. I am not sure. 

Mr. Gearhart. That is the amazing evidence before this committee 
and that was before every other committee that has investigated this 
thing back to the very event of Pearl Harbor. “I don’t remember 
where I was Saturday night the 6th of December 1941.” That is the 
amazing assertion of all of these investigations and no one seems to 
have \119Ii6'\ been interested enough to try to find out how it 
happened that these top men in both the Army and the Navy don’t 
remember where they were on the night of December 6, 1941, though 
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they remember where they were all during the day of December 6 and 
everything they did on the day of December 7 of 1941. 

Colonel Clausen: Well, you see, Mr. Gearhart, the 13-part message 
that gave the 13 parts of the Jap reply to the Secretary of State’s an- 
swer to the Japanese, that came in the night of December 6. I showed 
by my affidavit of General Miles that he knew about it that night. 

Mr. Gearhabt. That who knew about it? 

Colonel Clausen. General Miles. 

Mr. Gearhart. General Miles knew about it. There were a lot 
of high dignitaries of both the Army and the Navy that knew about it 
because th^ received the message that night, the first 13 parts. 

Colonel Clausen. No, Mr. Gearhart, if I remember General Miles 
correctly, he testified before me that he was dining I think with Ad- 
miral Wilkinson 

Mr. Gearhart. That is right. 

Colonel Clausen. And somebody brought it out to Admiral Wil- 
kinson’s home and so it was purely, you might say, accidentally that 
he, being there at the timCj was apprised of it. 

Mr. Gearhart. That is right. He got it from the message that was 
brought by Captain Kramer that night. 

Now, here you were under an injunction to do something about the 
personnel that were under a cloud as a result of investigations to look 
into it further and see if you couldn’t clear some of that fog away. 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir, Mr. Gearhart, it is not the way you ask 
the question. 

Mr. Gearhart. I don’t want to have you draw any invidious con- 
clusions. I want you to understand that I think you were under in- 
junction to do justice to those people by revealing evidence in their 
favor or evidence against them what the facts were as to those people 
that were under a cloud ; isn’t that correct? 

Colonel Clausen. Not those under a cloud. As I said yesterday 
I don’t want to try to forecast what General Cramer may have had in 
his mind, but what people I had in mind were those participants, in 
any way remotely connected with Pearl Harbor and, as I answered to 
Mr. Keefe, the people involved, and who they were are set forth in 
my exhibit here. There were some 15 who had testified before the 
Grunert Board and some 35 who were new witnesses. And if you 
turn to my exhibit C and see the leads and run it down you see what 
leads I was working on. 

[llOJiS] Mr. Gearhart. What I thought you were siipposed to 
do, I thought you were given a free hand and told to go out and clear 
up these mysteries and I wondered why you hadn’t given your first at- 
tention to the greatest mystery of all. 

Colonel Clausen. What is that, Mr. Gearhart? 

Mr. Gearhart. Wliere General Marshall was and where Admiral 
Stark was on the night before when things were happening with such 
rapidity. 

Colonel Clausen. Mr. Gearhart, when a man tells you he can’t re- 
call where he was on a certain night, I mean, if that is his answer, that 
he can’t recall where he was on a certain night, and you have got all of 
these other things to do, I mean, you have got magic to go into 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes ; magic figures very largely in this question. 

Colonel Clausen. That is what I mean. 
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Mr. Gearhabt. Where General Marshall was on the night of the 
6th? 

Colonel Clausen, No, Mr. Gearhart. Listen 

Mr. Gearhart. All right. 

Colonel CiiAUSEN. Just take, Mr. Gearhart — — 

Mr. Gearhart. Go ahead. 

Colonel Clausen. Let me answer you. You are saying that where 
General Marshall was on the night of the 6th of De- 

cember is the most important. 

I am telling you that to my mind — and you may be right, I don’t 
know — the magic was the most important to me, because here we had 
sat for over 3 months, mind yoiu I preparing questions and asking 

J uestions and finding out about SOP’s and war plans, and going to 
lawaii, holding hearings in San Francisco, Washington, and Hawaii, 
and not knowing a blooming thing about magic. 

Mr. Gearhart. Then you considered magic the most important? 
Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir; to me it was. 

Mr. Gearhart. I think magic has a very, very direct connection 
with the absence of General Marshall on the night of the 6th, and for 
that reason in order to emphasize that, I will read you a paragraph 
from the report of the Army Board, from page 56 of the United States 
News. 

We have here these words : 

The (3hief of Staff of the Army, General George C. Marshall failed in his rela- 
tions with the Hawaiian Department in the following particulars : 

Subsection C : 

To get to General Short on the evening of December 6th and the early morning 
of December 7th, the critical information indicating an almost immediate break 
with Japan, though [lidJO] there was ample time to have accomplished 
this. 

That is the finding and the conclusion and the indictment, if you 
please, of the Army Board itself, and that ties in the absence of 
General Marshall with magic as closely as any two ideas could be 
associated. 

Did not that paragraph, with which you were thoroughly familiar, 
generate in your mind the thought that you should look into it as 
de^ly as you could, as to where General Marshall was on the night 
of December 6 ? 

Colonel Clausen. Mr. Gearhart, to be entirely fair now 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes. 

Colonel Clausen. I say, to be entirely fair, you must realize that 
the Board when it made its findings and conclusions, not only the 
report that you are reading from, but the top secret report, did not 

have the benefit of this magic information. Now 

Mr. Gearhart. You had heard about the magic information dur- 
ing the last 2 or 3 weeks of your Board’s investigation, hadn’t you ? 
Colonel Clausen. No, sir. I think it was in the last week. 

Mr. Gearhart. In the last week, and now we faiow more { 11961 '\ 
about magic. 

Colonel Clausen. We know a lot more now ; yes. 

Mr. Gearhart. We know that there were a great many intercuts 
translated on the night and during the day of the 6th day of De- 
cember 1941; don’t we? 

79716 — 46— pt. 9 86 
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Colonel Clausen. Well, I don’t loiow what you mean by a great 
many. 

Mr. Gearhart. In Exhibit No. 1, I have found over 20 messages. 

Colonel Clausen. That is the reason I don’t like to answer. I don’t 
know what you mean. 

Mr. Gearhart. Over 20 messages were decoded, intercepted, and 
decoded on the 6th d^ of December. 

Colonel Clausen. I say, I don’t like to answer 

Mr. Gearhart. And during all of the night up from the evening 
hours, rather, straight through the 13 parts and the pilot message, they 
were coming in one after the other, being decoded, information whicn 
General Marshall should have had. 

So you, in spite of that evidenc-e of the tremendous volume of inter- 
cepts that were dealt with that night, you did not feel it was incumbent 
upon you to try to find out by independent evidence where General 
Marshall was on that occasion '{ 

[119'52^ Colonel Clausen. Well, as I said before, Mr. Gearhart, 
in the first place, I don’t like to answer “Yes,” when you saj “great 
volume,” because I don’t know whether your mind and my mind have 
the same thought as to what a great volume means. 

Mr. Gearhart. I fixed that by saying 20 intercepts appear in exhibit 
No. 1, as having been translated for tlie first time on the 6th day of 
December. How many other intercepts ai'e printed in the other 
exhibits as having been intercepted or decoded on that day, I don’t 
know. But 20, over 20, is considerable in my estimate, and among 
those 20 was the 13 parts and the pilot message, on the Japanese answer 
to the Hull proposals. And the Board condemns General Marshall 
because he wasn’t around on the night of December 6 receiving and 
acting upon such intercepts. 

Didn’t that suggest to you that you should try to look into it and 
try to find some independent evidence ? 

Colonel Clausen. I did, but listen, Mr. Gearhart, you can’t have a 
chief of staff be a superhuman man, in 20 different places at one 
time. Mr. Gearhart, you have got the tremendous magnitude of a 
world to consider. You have got 

Mr. Gearhart. That is correct, but 

Colonel Clausen. Just let me finish, please. 

[11963^ Mr. Gearhart. You were in the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s Department 

Colonel Clausen. Let me finish, Mr. Gearhart. 

You have got the world to consider. You have got global consid- 
eration. You have got first and foremost a- G-2 when it comes to 
information of that kind. So I did follow it down. Nobody had 
shown that General Miles had this thing. 

In other words, the 13-part message. 

Mr. Gearhart. You were in the Judge Advocate General’s Depart- 
ment, and were supposed to be familiar with Army Regulations; were 
you not? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, Mr. Gearhart, you are not going to cate- 
chize me on Army regulations now; are you? 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, doesn’t a member of the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s Department have to do with regulations ? 

Colonel Clausen. From time to time ; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Gearhart. Well, you know that the Chief of Staff of the Army 
is on duty for 24 hours a day ; do you not ? 

Colonel Clausen. That is what we are supposed to be. We are 
supposed to be on duty. I don’t think that means that you can’t go 
out and take a horseback ride or exercise. 

Mr. Gearhart. It means that his office is open for 24 hours a day ; 
doesn’t it? 

Colonel Clausen. The office ; yes. 

Like the Supreme Court — I think it never closes — our California 
Supreme Court. Isn’t that right? 

Mr. Gearhart. That is right. 

Colonel Clausen. But I bet the justices go out to play golf on 
Sundays once in a while. 

Mr. Gearhart. I will get to that, but answer my question. 

Colonel CLAU.SEN. You are asking about 24-hour duty. 

Mr. Gearhart. He is on duty for 24 hours a day. 

Colonel Clausen. It is obvious, Mr. Gearhart, that you have got to 
sleep. You can’t sit at a desk 24 hours ; that isn’t what it means. 

Mr. Gearhart. But it means you must be in touch with your office, 
in touch with your command, for the full 24 hours of the day, doesn’t it? 

Colonel Clausen. It means what it says. 

Mr. Gearhart. That places upon the Commander in Chief 

Colonel Clausen. Let me go on. One of the things it means, it 
means that you must have a staff functioning, and he had G-2’s, G-3’s, 
G-l’s, G-4’s, all the G’s. 

Mr. Gearhart. That is right. 

Colonel Clausen. His G-2 got the information the night of 
December 6. 

[ 11955 '\ Mr. Gearhart. But isn’t it a fact that the personnel 
of the Army, that is on duty for 24 hours a day by Army regulations, 
should always leave word, the Chief of Staff should always leave word 
as to where he can be found every minute of the day if necessary ? 

Colonel Clausen. I don’t know of any such regulation. 

Mr. Gearhart. Do you mean to say that General Marshall came 
to his office and stayed there when he pleased, and when he left, never 
left word where he could be contacted if anything should arise? 

Colonel Clausen. I mean, Mr. Gearhart, he did just the opposite. 
You were asking about regulations. 

Mr. Gearhart. Of course, it is logical to reason it out, isn’t it, that 
he left word at the office where he could be found in case of emergency 
at all times ; isn’t that correct, whether in the city or out of the city ? 

Colonel Clausen. The way they have things set up in the Army 
they just overdo what you are talking about. 

In other words, you have to sign in and you have to sign out. I 
assume that if anybody wanted to get ahold of General Marshall, 
the night of the 6th of December they could have easily done so. 

Mr. Gearhart. Did you in your efforts to investigate the subject 
and assist the General in recollecting where he [ 11966 '\ wa.s, 

2 uery or make any investigation of the office of the Secretary of the 
'hief of Staff of the Army, to find out whether they kept any records 
of where the Commander in Chief could be found ? 

Colonel Clausen. I think you will find, Mr. Gearhart, in some of 
the affidavits given before me, some statements, to the effect that the 
Chief of Staff could be reached. Something to that effect. 
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[ 11967 ^ Mr. Gbabhart. Well, you knew that the Chief of Staff 
was in Washington on the day of the attack, he was in Washington 
the day before the attack, ana we know also from the testimony of 
Justice Roberts that General Marshall and Admiral Stark were assist- 
ing him within 2 or 3 days, up to 10 days after the event in the gather- 
ing of the facts together concerning Pearl Harbor, Certainly he ought 
to be able to remember at that time, the time of the Roberts report, 
as to where he was, but strange to say he didn’t remember at the time 
of the Roberts investigation where he was the night before Pearl 
Harbor. 

Then there came a succession of other investigations in all of which 
General Marshall participated and in none of them was he able to 
refresh his memory. 

I was wondering what you were trying to do in your investigation 
to bring out some facts by which General Marshall^ testimony might 
have been refreshed as to where he was on the night of December 6. 

Colonel Clausen. Mr. Gearhart, you see, the best way to get the 
answer to the question about the availability of the Chief of Staff on 
the night of December 6, is to read the affidavits. I pick up at random 
the one of his secretary, and he is talking about the 13-part message, 
the last sentence. He says: 

[JJ958] With regard to the secretariate if he had been informed of the 
contents or of their urgent nature — 

They are speaking of the 13 parts — 

It would have been delivered to the Chief of Staff in accordance with our usual 
procedure, either by the officer on duty or by Colonel Bratton himself. 

I assume that means what it says. In other words, they could have 
gotten the Chief of Staff. 

Mr. Gearhart. If that is true then Gen. Bedell Smith knew where 
General Marshall was the night before. Certainly he has learned that 
General Marshall has forgotten. 

Colonel Clausen. That is a nonsequitur that you are saying, 

Mr. Gearhart. Let us talk English for the present. 

Mr. Murphy. “It does not foflow.” 

Mh Gearhart. I know what it means. 

Colonel Clausen. You gave us, Mr. Gearhart, defunctus officio. 

Mr, Gearhart. I thought you would enjoy that. 

Colonel Clausen. That is California Latin. They did not under- 
stand it, Mr. Gearhart. 

Mr, Gearhart. Well, then, if that is true, if General Smith did 
know where General Marshall could be reached on Saturday night, 
how does it happen he has not reminded General { 11969 '\ Mar- 
shall where the general was? 

Colonel Clausen. That is not what he said. 

Mr. Gearhart. He said he could have gotten it to him. 

Colonel Clausen. Here is what he says: 

It would have been delivered to the Chief of Staff in accordance with our usual 
procedure either by the officer on duty or by Colonel Bratton himself. 

Mr. Gearhart. But that presupposes that somebody knew where 
General Marshall was. 

Colonel Clausen. That is what I am trying to say — that it would 
seem to me, based on this, that if the Chief of Staff needed to be reached 
on the night of December 6 he could have been reached. 
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Mr. Gearuart. Well, he is bitterly condemned by the Board because 
he wasn’t around on December 6 when these messages were coming in. 

Colonel Clausen. Mr. Gearhart, let me point out — be fair — ^you are 
speaking of a board report, the Grunert board, and which I am proud 
to have been a member of, in a subordinate, very minor, capacity, say, 
as an assistant lawyer — but they didn’t have the magic information; 
they didn’t know that General Miles the night of December 6 had the 
13th part. 

Mr. Gearhart. All right. Now, since General Marshall \_ 11960 '\ 
couldn’t remember, and has not been able to remember or refresh his 
memory during all of these 8 or 9 or 10 investigations, and when he 
comes nere in 1946 and says that he cannot remember w’here he was, 
did you try to find out by a search for independent evidence as to 
where he could have been? 

Colonel Clausen. Where General Marshall was ? 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes. 

[^ 11961 ] Colonel Clausen. Well, you see, Mr. Gearhart, I inter- 
rogated all the witnesses on the aspects of magic. I am just trying to 
thumb through here and find a few references. 

I found General Smith’s recollection. I thought General Gerow said 
something about it. 

Mr. Gearhart. General Smith’s testimony presupposes, doesn’t it, 
tlie assumption that somebody knew where General Marshall was on 
that night? 

Colonel CLiVUSEN. No. It presupposes this — ^that the Chief of Staff, 
according to the procedure set up in his office, would have had ma- 
chinery so that ii you pressed a button you would ipso facto see the 
Chief of Staff. I see here where General Gerow said something about 
a December 4 incident. He says : 

I believe tlie Chief of Staff was then available for that purpose. 

In other words, for a conference. 

I think you will find through here, Mr. Gearhart — I think you will 
find through here plenty of evidence that according to the procedure 
then in operation, if it became necessaiy to see the Chief of Staff the 
night of December 6, he could have been seen. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, now 

\_ 11962 '\ Colonel Clausen. I don’t know — Mr. Gearhart, let’s 
prove the negative — I don’t know of anybody that tried to see the Chief 
of Staff the night of December 6 and could not find him. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, maybe there will be some testimony that they 
were trying to delivor to him, as they delivered to other people, these 
intercepts. 

Colonel Clausen. Colonel Bratton testified before me that he gave 
the 13 parts to Colonel Dusenbury to bring to the Chief of Staff at his 
home at Fort Myer, Colonel Dusenbury fiving in Arlington, or that 
side of the Potomac, and I believe Colonel Bratton said he gave it to 
Colonel Dusenbury to bring to the Chief of Staff on his way home, and 
then Colonel Dusenbury tmd me in his affidavit that he didn’t deliver 
them to the Cliief of Staff then ; that he didn’t deliver them until the 
next morning. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, now, did you ask General Smith what the 
basis of his assertion was that he could have contacted General Mar- 
shall that night? 
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Colonel Clausen. Oh, I asked about the procedurej and I talked 
with General Deane; I interviewed him, got an affidavit from him at 
Potsdam. He was there during the Peace Conference. 

Mr. Gearhart. But you didn’t do anything to find out ? 

\^11963'\ Colonel Clausen. I did all these things, Mr. Gearhart. 

Mr. Gearhart. General Marshall has testified that he had three 
orderlies that served 24 hours a day at his home. Did you interview 
those orderlies as to whether they had any remembrance of where the 
general was on the night of December 6 ? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. General Marshall had an automobile assigned to 
him and a series of chauffeurs. Did you ask any of those chauffeurs 
as to where General Marshall was on the night of December 6, 1941? 

Colonel Clausen. Mr. Gearhart, if the thought had occurred to 
me — mean, if it had come into my mind — to go and see the orderlies, 
or the chauffeurs, I would have dismissed it from my mind as attacking 
one of the tiny twigs on the tree when my job was to attack the roots. 

Mr. Gearhart. The great mystery of this whole Pearl Harbor in- 
vestigation is where the Chief of Staff was on the night of December 6 
and where the Chief of Naval Operations was on the night of Decem- 
ber 6, 1941. 

Now, if you had been able to find some evidence which you could 
have brought to General Mai'shall to refresh his memory, would you 
have considered that beneath your dignity in your special capacity as 
a fecial investigator into this [llQSJf'] great catastrophe? 

Colonel Clausen. Mr. Gearhart, I tried to tell you that I had no 
dignity. My dignity was comparable to that of a major, and in this 
man’s Army a major is very, very low, and a lieutenant colonel I don’t 
think is much higher. I apologize for that. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, I rather resent you speaking so disparagingly 
of colonels, since I was a second lieutenant once. Where does that 
put me ? 

But the point is this: Here for 6 years we have gone on with the 
same mystery, and no one seems to have made a common ordinary dis- 
trict attorney investigation to assist General Marshall in remembering 
where he was, when there are, in my imagination’s eyes, perhaps a 
hundred people who might have been able to throw some light on that 
question. 

For instance, the chauffeurs for General Marshall’s automobile; the 
orderlies in General Marshall’s home; the cook in General Marshall’s 
home ; and the office staff here were supposed to keep a record of Avhat 
the Chief of Staff of the Army is doing at all times. 

None of these people seem to have been interrogated by anybody 
in any of these investigations. There is the mystery of where he was. 

Colonel Clausen. Mr. Gearhart 

\_11966] Mr. Gearhart. The mystery still remains — the big 
mystery of the Pearl Harbor investigation after 5 years of investiga- 
tion. How do you account for that ? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, you want me to answer your opinion. I 
can’t very well argue with you ; I means, it isn’t my function. I am 
here as a witness. But I don’t agree; in other words, I don’t think 
that is the big mystery of Pearl Harbor at all. 

The big mystery — there are some big high lights. 
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Query: What information did Washington have? 

Query : What did Washington do about it? 

Another question: What information did Hawaii have? 

Another auestion : What did Hawaii do about it? 

I mean, tnose are basic big questions. Those are the things I had 
in mind. 

Mr. Gearhart. Those are the big things, but this question of the 
whereabouts of the Chief of Staff of the Army is so important in the 
mind of the Grunert Board that they make it a specification upon 
which to condemn the general. 

Colonel Ci.AUSEN. And I say to you quite frankly, Mr. Gearhart, I 
am very proud to have been a subordinate member of the board ; but, 
Mr. Gearhart, again remember the board made its finding at a time 
when they did not have the magic. 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes; but 

[ 11966 '\ Colonel Clatjsen. Did not know that General Miles 
knew the night of December 6 about the 13 parts. I would suggest, 
Mr. Gearhart 

Mr. Gearhart. Don’t you see that the subsequent dis3covery of magic 
and all its ramifications merely intensifies and makes more important 
the basis of the specification upon which the Grunert Board condemns 
General Marshall? 

Colonel Clausen. No; you are not correct, Mr. Gearhart. I would 
suggest to you that you get the actual transcript volumes of the Grun- 
ert Board. 

In other words, what we called before the board ; the secret volumes. 
Not the top secret; the secret volumes. Read that testimony. Read, 
for example, the testimony of General Miles. 

Here is a man — I remember haw he sat there when he was not allowed 
to give magic information, and we were asking him all kinds of ques- 
tions about what he knew in "Washin^on, and whether he got his 
information from spies, and why didn’t he have spies out in the 
islands ; and, of course, when the magic picture was unfolded, it was 
a different story. We knew what he was getting. We got that right 
out of the horse’s mouth. 

You find out the enemy’s intentions, because they speak their in- 
tentions.. 

{ 11967 } Therefore, I do not think that the Army Pearl Harbor 
Board report should be read word for word, because they did not have 
before them the m^ic. 

Mr. Gearhart. That is ju.st the point that I have been making. 
They had slight knowledge of the magic when they wrote that report. 

Colonel Clausen. No ; that is not lair. 

Mr. Gearhart. Wait a minute. You said they only in the last week 
of their investigation 

Colonel Clausen. Mr. Gearhart 

Mr. Gearhart. Of the existence of magic. Didn’t you s^ that? 

Colonel Clausen. Not exactly. That is not the sum total. I under- 
stand that the three general oflScers were told by General Marshall 
in a general way at the first hearing about the magic. Now, the 
lawyers — that is. Colonel We.st and myself — weren’t told a^ut it. 
W’e didn’t know anything about it. They didn’t tell us, because there 
was a war going on. I am not drawing any comparisons, or making 
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any assertions that by reason of the fact we weren’t told it was wrong, 
but the fact is that we did not know about this magic. We were so 
scared of it that finally, when we did know, it became a frightening 
aspect as to what to do with these papery and we gave Gener^ 
Russell — I mean, the board gave General Russell — ^the job to take 
care of the Hart report. 

[ 11968 '\ Mr. Gearhart. All right. 

Colonel Clausen. And they got a special file; nobody but he was 
supposed to have the combination. 

Mr. Gearhart. All right. With the very, very limited informa- 
tion of the Grunert Board in respect to magic, they nevertheless con- 
demned General Marshall in these words : 

to get to General Short on the evening of December 6 and the early morning 
of December 7 the critical information indicating an almost Immediate break 
with Japan. 

That is a reference to intercepts, isn’t it? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. And let me point out — now, be fair 

Mr. Gearhart. Don’t raise the question of my fairness. I am try- 
ing to get answers. 

The Vice Chairman. Let him answer the question. 

Colonel Clausen. I say that to be fair you must consider in con- 
nection with your question, sir, the fact that there was testimony, 
positive testimony, before the Board that there had been delivered 
to General BedeU Smith the 13 parts, and certainly the indication 
that they went the night of December 6 to the Chief of Staff. Later 
on, the witness who made that assertion corrected his testimony that 
he, the night of December 6, was more concerned with getting the 
13 parts to the Secretary of State; that that involved a diplomatic 
matter, those were diplomatic questions; and [ 11969 \ the 
Chief of Staff said that he didn’t get them, and it was borne out by 
the fact that the man who was supposed to have brought them around. 
Colonel Dusenbury, frankly and honestly told me that he didn’t do 
the job. 

Mr. Gearhart. I must comment you in being so ingenious in turn- 
ing the question, but the question is that the specification condemning 
General Marshall is based upon the fact that he did not pass on to 
General Short critical information. 

Colonel Clausen. Well 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, wait. You say that that critical information 
was very limited. 

Colonel Clausen. No 

Mr. Gearhaot. And it was so far as the Board knew at that time — 
now, wait a minute ; hold your horses. After and during the course 
of your investigation you learned all about the critical information, 
and you find that there is a tremendous amount of that critical in- 
formation that was subject to dissemination in the Army and which 
should have been called to the attention of the Chief of Staff of the 
Army. So this specification in condemnation of General Marshall 
becomes more significant and is sustained by the subsequent knowledge 
that you acquired of all about the intercepts. 

[ 11970 '\ Colonel Clausen. No; that doesn’t follow, Mr. Gear- 
hart, for the reason, as I said before, that the last week of the Board’s 
hearings they first found out the details of magic, and as to who it 
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went to, what it w^, what it consisted of, who got it, et cetera, was not 
thoroughly pursued and explored by the Board. 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes; I admit that. 

Colonel Clausen, l^ose function is it to send out G-2 informa- 
tion? 

Mr. Gearhart. There was the function of taking it to the Chief of 
Staff of the Army and to other persons on the list as distributees. 
One of the persons who was supposed to get all this information 
doesn’t remember where he was on that night and didn’t get it that 
night, and therefore didn’t act on it that night, and therefore is 
condemned for it. 

I say in justice to that individual you should have directed your 
investigation to aU of the collateral information that could have been 
collected for the purpose of assisting him in recalling where he was 
in order that he could better defend himself against these accusa- 
tions. 

Colonel Clausen. Mr. Gearhart, if you and I in Fresno were trying 
a damage action involving automobiles, we are going to be following, 
according to the judge, the rules of the road. We are going to square 
our proOT to certain . [11971J^ rules, certain standards. 

Now, in assessing responsibility against Army officers you can’t 
just discard all the rules of the military. You have to consider the 
military rules. They are contained in books. There is nothing secret 
about it. The functions of the staff officers and what they are sup- 
posed to do. And your proof here, or in any other case involving 
the military, must be by the standards of the military. 

Mr. Gearhart. And that, you think, foreclosed you from inter- 
rogating General Marshall’s chaffeurs or his orderlies, his office staff 
and any other persons who might know where he was and from whose 
statement his memory might be refreshed? 

Colonel Clausen. If I found him the night of 6 December, he 
still didn’t get the 13 parts, and his G-2, the man supposed to be 
charced with certain aspects and obligations, just like the Chief of 
Staff, he did know. 

Mr. Gearhart. But no one had any right to act except the Chief 
of Staff. 

Colonel Clausen. No, I don’t con.sider that to be so. There again 
it brings up what I mentioned. What are the military rules? What 
do the rules say ? Who was supposed to act on what, what question ? 
There is no secret about those things. 

{11972^ Mr. Gearhart. The one supposed to act is the one 
who must do something about information that has been brought to 
his attention. 

Colonel Clausen. I remember some testimony by General Marshall 
to the effect that in his absence other people could act. I don’t recall 
the precise details. 

Mx. Gearhart. He made a specific order requiring them to send 
him the intercept itself and not to send him alone the interpretation 
of any other Government officer. 

Colonel Clausen. That is what I understand. I understand he 
wanted them, as I say, in the raw. 

Mr. Gearhart. That is right. 

Colonel Clausen. He wan^ the intercepts in the raw, unevaluated. 
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Mr. Gearhart. When he did get this information on the late morn- 
ing of the 7th he acted on it, it was General Marshall who acted on 
it, wasn’t it, but unfortunately acted too late? 

Colonel CLAtrsBN. Well, you are asking me for my memory as to 
the testimony. As I recall it on the morning of the 7th he had on 
his desk the 13 parts I believe with the 14-part message, and he also 
had the 1 o’clock message. When he got down to the 1 o’clock mes- 
sage, why, he saw that there was a great significance. I mean, he as- 
sumed thei'e [11973'\ was a great significance concerning that 
because he thought it was an ultimatum date or time, rather. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, strange though enough it may seem the same 
lack of memory as to where he was on the night of December 6 is the 
siory of the Chief of Naval Operations, too; is that not correct? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, can’t he remember where he was? 

Mr. Gearhart. No, neither the Chief of Staff of the Army or the 
Chief of Naval Operations can remember where they were on the 
night of December 6, even though they were in their offices during 
all the day of December 6 and were on the job on the early morning 
of December 7. That is the greatest mystery of this investigation. 

Colonel Clausen. I don’t agree with you, Mr. Gearhart. 

Mr. Gearhart. If you did you would have investigated it, wouldn’t 
you ? 

Colonel Clausen. I can’t put it in more graphic form. 

Senator Lucas. Will the Congressman yield ? 

Mr. Gearhart. I not only yield but I surrender the witness. 

Mr. Lucas. I suggest to the Congressman that the committee is 
still functioning and that we might get those orderlies, those chauf- 
feurs, those shoe clerks, and one thing and another. 

[11974^ Mr. Gearhart. You will find them all over the world 
and some of them, perhaps, under the sod. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Murphy of Pennsylvania will inquire. 

Mr. Murphy. Colonel, as I understand it before the Grunert Board 
they had in the last week certain information about the 13 parts. Did 
thw know what the 13 parts were of the 14-part message ? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir; General Russell finally got from G-2 
a sheaf of these intercepts, Mr. Murphy, and they were then intro- 
duced before our Board as Top Secret Exhibit “B”. 

Mr. Murphy. At any rate, the Board had the 13 parts so they could 
read it? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir; we had the 14 parts. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, I am talking about the 13 parts because the 14th 
part didn’t come in until Sunday. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. Did the Board have any information before it on the 
pilot message ? The pilot message was the one that came in saying 
there would be^ long message and it would be in 14 parts. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, the Board had that in its Top Secret Ex- 
hibit “B,” but I want you to understand that they hadn’t run down 
as to who had gotten what, and so forth. 

[11976^ Mr. Murphy. That is what I am coming to. Did the 
Board have any information concerning the pilot message, that is the 
preliminary message saying there would be a message in 14 parts, did 
the Board have any information as to when it was delivered to General 
Marshall ? 
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Colonel Clausen. Oh, I think in the testimony 

Mr. Murphy. I don’t want any guesses now. 

Colonel Clausen. You mean that 1 o’clock? 

Mr. Murphy. I want to know whether the Board knew when the 
pilot message, not the 1 o’clock message now, the so-called pilot mes- 
sage, the message that said there will be a message in 14 parts, a long 
message — do you know anything about that particular message? 

Colonel Clausen. I know the one you are referring to. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, did the Board have any definite information as 
to when it was delivered, if at all, to General Marshall ? 

Colonel Clausen. The answer is hard to give for the reason that 
the testimony in that regard was — well, it just was by, I think, one or 
two witnesses and the details, Mr. Murphy, were not clear at all. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, at any rate there has been much said here about 
where General Marshall was on the night of the 6th. General Mar- 
shall told this committee in this record that he [11976^ felt 
he was at home, in his own home, and we have had no evidence to con- 
tradict that, not a single word of evidence in this record that the Gen- 
eral was not at home on that night. 

Colonel Clausen. I don’t know that he said that. That just proves 
further what I said before, that I haven’t found anybody who brought 
it to him on the night of 6 December and could not. 

Mr. Gearhart. Will the gentleman yield? That is another strange 
statement. The General said that he may have gone to a picture show, 
that he had not seen a picture for a long time; that he went to look 
at his wife’s social book and it didn’t show that he had been out for 
dinner that night and therefore he concluded that he was at home. 
He didn’t say that he was at home but he didn’t remember any place 
that he might have gone to that night. 

Mr. Murphy. He said that he didn’t know whether he was out or 
whether he was in. 

Now, as I understand it, you did not inquire whether he had grape- 
nuts or CTapef ruit for breakfast. 

Mr. Gearhart. If that would have been relevant, I would have 
asked him. 

Mr. Murphy. Just a moment. You were assigned to do important 
things, you were assigned to investigate important matters. 

[11977~\ Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. And that is what you did? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. As a matter of fact, when this Board made its re- 
port they said this : 

The Chief of Staff of the Army, General George C. Marshall 

Mr. Richardson. What page are you reading from? 

Mr. Murphy. Page 56 of the United States News. [Reading] : 

The Chief of Staff of the Army, General George C. Marshall, failed In his 
relations with the Hawaiian Department in the following particulars. 

Mr. Gearhart read subsection C : 

To get to General Short on the evening of December eth and the early morning 
of December 7th, the critical information indicating an almost immediate break 
with Japan. 

Now, then, do you know, sir, what information General Marshall 
would have sent to General Short on the night of the 6th ? 
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Colonel Clausen. No, sir; that would be speculative. 

Mr. Murphy. On the night of the 6th there were 13 parts of an in- 
complete messa^. Do you know whether or not the 

Board felt that he should have sent the 13 parts out to General Short 
to read them ? I mean is that what the Board meant ? 

Colonel Clausen. I don’t know. I don’t know what the Board 
meant. 

Senator Brewster. I think you will find very clearly what the Board 
felt on that if you will refer to page 62 and read what the Board 
said, because they discussed that matter very thoroughly. 

Mr. Murphy. Are you through ? 

Senator Brewster. Well, it is there if the gentleman is interested 
in that. 

The Vice Chahiman. The gentleman will be in order. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, at the time of the interruption you said you did 
not understand. 

Colonel Clausen. I said I did not like to answer what the Board 
may have felt. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, they also include the early morning of December 
7 and I assume there they are speaking of the 14-part message or the 
1 o’clock message. Did they have information about the 1 o’clock 
message, the board ? 

Colonel Claussen. We had some testimony before the board as to 
the 1 o’clock message. The exact details I do not know. I tell you 
what we had, Mr. Murphy. As I said before, [ 11979 '\ we had 
the Hart examination and we had Colonel Bratton testify, Colonei 
Sadtler testify. Captain Safford testify. 

Mr. Murphy. That is all. 

The Vice Chahiman. Any further questions? If not 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman. 

The Vice Chahiman. Do you have another question, Senator? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, more than one. 

The Vice Chahiman. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. Colonel Clausen, did you make any investiga- 
tion as to who saw General Short’s reply to General Marshall’s message 
of the 27th of November? 

Colonel Clausen. The reply being the alerting against sabotage, 
liaison with Navy ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, that he alerted against sabotage. 

Colonel Clausen. I believe it was gone into to some extent. I can- 
not remember, Mr. Ferguson, whether I have got comments on that, 
whether I had that in mind. I remember that in one particular I 
wanted to know whether that was sent over to the Navy. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, that was one of the things that was 

Colonel Clausen. I am in the process of answering, Mr. Ferguson. 

^19801 Senator Ferguson. Go ahead. 

Colonel Clausen. I noticed in the Navy Court of Inquiry proceed- 
ings that there was some admiral, I don’t like to put the name down 
definitely, whether it was Turner — I don’t recall, but some admiral 
saw it. 

Senator Ferguson. But who in the Army saw it? It was very vital 
as to who saw it. 
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Colonel Clausen. Well, the Chief of Staff, General Marshall, ac- 
cepted responsibility, in my opinion, of seeing that. In other words, 
he had a stamp on it and said he presumed he saw it. 

Senator Ferguson. AU right. 

Colonel Clausen. Then there was General Gerow. I think he 
initialed it, 1 am not sure. 1 would like to see it if I am to be tied 
down. 

Senator Ferguson. You are right. 

Colonel Clausen. And then there was Mr. Stimson here, I think his 
initials were on it and I just don’t know. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, the fact that General Marshall ac- 
cepted the responsibility of seeing it, that ended it as far as you were 
concerned ? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, no; he said he presumed he saw it, Mr. 
Ferguson. 

[^ 11981 ] Senator Fjerguson. Now, did he ever deny to you that 
he saw the 13 parts on the night of the 6th? Did you ever question 
General Marshall about whether he saw the 13 parts on the night of 
the 6th? 

Colonel Clausen. The whole subject was gone into and there was 
testimony, you see, from the General. I should have included him in 
the former answer. The General testified to magic, too. In other 
words, he was quizzed as to what he knew and you will find his testi- 
mony at several places in what we call the Top Secret Report of the 
Board, I mean the Top Secret testimony, transcript. 

Senator Ferguson. Here is what I am trying to get at : You did not 
question him to get an affidavit from him as to whether or not he ever 
saw the reply, this reply, because you say he assumed that. Now 1 am 
going to the 13 parts. You never questioned him about whether or 
not he saw the 13 parts on the night of the 6th ? 

Colonel Clausen. I talked over the subject with him, Mr. Fergu- 
son, and he couldn’t add anything to his testimony on that subject 
before the Board. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, why didn’t you put that in the affidavit 
then, in the Marshall affidavit? 

Colonel Clausen. I was not proving negatives. I mean I had the 
Tim Secret transcript of the Board for that pur- \_ 1198 ‘ 2 ^ pose. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did you try to follow the so-called pilot 
message at all? Did you ever question Bratton about when he de- 
livered the pilot message? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, I questioned them all, Mr. Ferguson. That 
is the reason I took the things around and you will find the references 
in the affidavits to— 

Senator Ferguson. Where is there any reference in any affidavit 
that you took in relation to the pilot message ? 

Colonel Clausen. Why, it is in almost everyone, where I refer to 
these intercepts, because it is part of the top secret exhibit B and my 
procedure was to ask them concerning the papers in the top secret ex- 
mbit B, so what I did was would be to ask the various witnesses, for 
example, like General Gerow, I would hand him these papers and I 
would say, “Do you recall seeing these ?” Lots of times they would say 
they couldn’t remember, you would get varying answers. 
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Senator Ferguson. But the pilot message is a specific, very impor- 
tant message, because it indicated that this message 

Colonel Clausen. Well, I think they are all important in there, Mr. 
Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, don’t let’s go around the bush too many 
times. Let’s keep on the pilot message. 

\^ 11983 ^ Colonel Ci^ausen. It is not fair because your characteri- 
zation, Mr. Ferguson, honestly on the one message as being the im- 
portant one but to me I thought everyone that General Bussell selected 
and put down were important. 

Senator Ferguson. Coming back to the pilot message, did you know 
that the pilot message was decrypted, decoded, and translated by 2 
o’clock on the 6th of December 1941 ? 

Colonel Clausen. You mean 2 o’clock in the afternoon ? 

Senator Ferguson. Afternoon. 

Colonel Clausen. Well, I assume it is in there, wherever we have it. 
I mean if you say that is a fact. I went over to get the affidavit and 
tried to find out and run down those things, too. I mean by that I went 
over their proceedings and there seemed to be some confusion. • There 
would be confusion as who got what and who translated it and during 
these last days 

Senator Ferguson. Where is the evidence on the confusion ? If you 
found it wouldn’t that me important to give to the Secretary of War, 
about this confusion? 

Colonel Clausen. You have got the actual transcripts. In other 
words, for example, one place, I think it is Captain Safford said that 
the Army translated the message. I remember Colonel Bratton said 
it was the Navy and during the last days there when they were sup- 
posed to be working back and [ 1198 %^ forth there on odd and 
oven days, the Navy were doing it on odd days, the Army on even, they 
would also cut across that line. In other words, you could not depend 
on that as a rigid guide. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Clausen, if the pilot message was in the 
Army, as I say, translated and ready for delivery at 2 o’clock p. m. 
on the afternoon of the 6th, did you investigate as to why General 
Marshall had not at least seen that message? 

Colonel Clausen. I say to you, Mr. Ferguson, that I do not know 
what the record and the evidence shows on that. I do not like to be 
tied down to these times. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you make any investigation as to whether or 
not the pilot message was or was not delivered to General Marshall on 
the afternoon or evening of the 6th ? 

Colonel Clausen. I give you the same answer, Mr. Ferguson. In 
other words, I cannot recall just what there is in there on that subject. 
I do know that I tried to find out in general about who got what 
messages when. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Show me 

Colonel Clausen. Senator Ferguson, there was no sure way ; I mean 
by that every statement on receipt had said that when a person 
receipted for that the receipts were later destroyed. In other words, I 
ran it down. I am not sure now ' 111985 ^ but I think Colonel 
Bratton gave some testimony in his affidavit because I wanted to find 
out if I could just how it was done. 
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Senator Ferguson. But in the Dusenbury affidavit, in the Bratton 
affidavit do you mention the pilot message? 

Colonel CiiAusEN. It is included in top secret B. 

Senator Ferguson. No, no. Show me where you include the pilot 
message in the Bratton affidavit, where you asked him specifically anout 
the pilot message? You asked him specifically about the 13-part 
message. 

Colonel Clausen. Well, what I said before will have to stand, l am 
sorry, because I had these intercepts in what I called top secret exhibit 
B and my procedure was to show them to the people. Now, I have 
before me the affidavit of General Gerow. He says here 

Senator Ferguson. Let us get back to this pilot message. 

Colonel Clausen. I want to answer your question, Mr. Ferguson. 

Mr. Richardson. Just read him the question and see what it was. I 
have been lost for 5 minutes on this. Read him the question. 

(Question read.) 

Senator Ferguson. Don’t get to Gerow. Let us keep to [ 11986 '\ 
these two. In either one of those affidavits do you mention to those 
gentlemen the pilot message ? 

Colonel Clausen. I thimc you will find I have if you refer to what I 
said. 

Senator Ferguson. Point it out. 

Colonel Clausen. I have reference to top secret exhibit B. 

Sean tor Ferguson. No; point out where you mention any pilot 
message to either one of those gentlemen. 

Colonel Clausen. The whole is composed of its parts and if the 
top secret exhibit B had the pilot message in there it was done in that 
way. 

Senator Ferguson. Isn’t this true? Did you go to Bratton and 
specifically question him about the testimony that he had already mven 
before the Board that he had delivered the 13-part message? There 
isn’t any doubt in your mind that he testified before the Board and you 
heard him testify, that he had delivered the 13 parts on Saturday night 
to Bedell Smith and told him they were important? Is there any 
question in your mind about that ? 

Colonel Clausen. I refer back to what I said before to Mr. Keefe 
concerning my interview of Colonel Bratton, that I mentioned to him 
the whole subject that we are talking about now and then I wanted to 
show him the papeis. I had these [ 11987 ^ papeis with me, so 
he was shown these. Now, if he had 

Senator Ferguson. What was he shown? Tell us now. 

Colonel Clausen. He was shown the statements and affidavits of 
Carlisle Clyde Dusenbury, Moses W. Pettigrew, Ralph C. Smith, 
Charles K. Gailey, Thomas J. Betts, Walter B. Smith, Leonard T. 
Gerow, Robert E. Schukraft, John F. Stone, George W. Renchard. 
Now 

Senator Ferguson. Just there. Did you show him at the same time 
his testimony before the board ? 

Colonel Clausen. I had a transcript with the testimony taken down. 

Senator Ferguson. That was not my question. Did you show it 
to him ? 

Colpnel OtAu.sEN. No, sir. I had other notes. 
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Senator Ferguson. Please answer my question. Did you show him 
a copy of the testimony he had given before the board? 

Colonel Clausen. I say I dianot show him that but I did have with 
me and read to him my notes on the testimony, given before the board. 
In other words, I had taken a brief of the testimony. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, isn’t this true. Colonel? Isn’t this true 
that Clausen, being asked in an affidavit to change his sworn testi- 
mony — 

[HOBS'] Colonel Clausen. Clausen? You mean Bratton. 

Senator Ferou.son. Bratton, being asked to change his sworn testi- 
mony before a Board of Generals appointed by the Secretary of 
War 

Colonel Clausen. That is not so and never was so and never would 
be so in my case because I did not ask him to change anything. 

Senator Ferguson. Then why did you go to him ? 

Colonel Clausen. For the reason that I wanted to find out about 
this. The other men, Mr. Ferguson, who testified concerning the 
same subjects that Colonel Bratton testified about gave great details 
and those details were different than Colonel Bratton had testified 
about and I remembered that Colonel Bratton when he testified stated 
that he was pressing his recollection, that he could not recollect, that 
he could not verify. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you think in your experience as a lawyer that 
when Bratton was before that board testifying that he gave Bedell 
Smith these papers on the night of the 6th, did you think that he was 
mistaken and did not know what he was talking about in that testi- 
mony before the board where you were the attorney and assistant re- 
corder? 

Colonel Clausen. I did not say that he was — I mean I don’t think 
that conclusion came to my mind. That was not [11989] my 
point, that was not my purpose. 

Senator Ferguson. No ; but you were the record and the attorney 
there. Why didn’t you tell the board that you did not believe Brat- 
ton before the board? 

Colonel Clausen. Why didn’t I tell the board ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Colonel Clausen. What do you mean, I did not believe him before 
the board ? You are assuming something that is not correct. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you believe him? 

Colonel Clausen. I believed every witness before the board. I 
said before that I thought all the witnesses told the truth as they knew 
it at the time, but you cannot drag a man in during the last days of a 
hearing and have him come in there under the circumstances that we 
were operating under and expect that that testimony in this vital testi- 
mony should not have further verifications. If he said at the time 
that he can’t verify, can’t prove certain statements, which I think he 
said, that would mean that you would have to go out and get further 
proof in verification. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did Bedell Smith actually swear that Brat- 
ton did not deliver the messages to him ? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, he said what he said in his affidavit. 

[11990] Senator Ferguson. He had no definite recollection that 
he did not or that he did. He said he thought he went home. 
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Colonel Clausen. That is his recollection, Mr. Ferguson. That is 
all any witness can do, is give his best recollection. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you go back to Bratton to get him to con- 
firm his testimony or to change it in line with the affidavits of Dusen- 
bu^ and Smith? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir; I did not go with any such purpose as 
that. I went to him and stated what these men had stated and to 
get the further details, because I was pursuing all the leads. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, on page 52 of the report of the Board, 
the Board made a finding on the testimony of Bratton. 

Colonel Clausen. Page what ? 

Senator Ferguson. Page 62, and this is the United States News 
edition of Official Reports concerning attack on I*earl Harbor. The 
Board made a specific finding on Bratton’s testimony. [Reading :] 

As elsewhere related in detail, when vital information of December 6th reached 
G— 2 of the War Department, not later than nine o’clock the evening of December 
6, it was placed in the locked pouch and delivered to the Secretary of the General 
Staff, Colonel [ 11991 '\ Bedell Smith, now Lt. Gen. Smith, with a warn- 
ing from Colonel Bratton, Chief of Far Eastern Section of G-2, that it contained 
a vitally important message. In fact the message implied war and soon. 

Now, there is a specific finding by a Board of three generals ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of War that Bratton had delivered these 
13 parts to Bedell Smith for delivery to the Chief of Staff. Now, 
why were you going to Bratton with affidavits or papers which showed 
that he did not deliver it and take an affidavit from Bratton that he 
did not so deliver that message ? 

Colonel Clausen. I cannot do more than to say what I stated be- 
fore. One of the very fii*st men that I interviewed in Washington 
was Colonel Dusenbury and when I showed him these Top Secret 
exhibits and to try to get the details from him he said it was he who 
was charged to deliver those particular 13 parts. Then he says in his 
affidavit — or whatever he says in his affidavit. Now, apparently, then, 
either one or the other were mistaken. 

Senator Ferguson. No : but what I am trying to get at ; why did you 
go to Dusenbury and to Colonel Bratton ? There was a specific find- 
ing of facts by the Board. 

Colonel Clausen. My heavens 

Senator FiaoulsoN. Was it because General Marshall ob- 
[119921 jected and the Secretary of War objected to that finding? 

Colonel Clausen. Why, of course not. Sir, I went to Dusenbury 
as I went to the other witnesses, in pursuance of investigating unex- 
plored leads, the major portion of which and the most important of 
which were magic and we had to pursue that because in the last week 
of the Board’s proceedings was the only time we had been given the 
magic, which had theretofore been withheld, and that meant that it 
was a very vital link that should be explored. 

Senator Ferguson. Now there wasn’t any doubt that the board knew 
about the 13-part message and tlie deliveiw date was not involved, 
because here a board had made a specific nnding and you were one 
of the attorneys of the board. 

Colonel Clausen. Senator, would you want me to just stop with 
the inquiry at that particular point, because there was a finding by 
the board, when I knew the circumstances? When, by my experience, 
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my knowledge of the facts, that I had sat on the board for over three 
months that we had taken testimony and we heard witnesses and 
we were not interrogating on magic ? 

Senator Ferguson. When did you first have doubt in your mind 
that delivery had not been made on the night of the 6th to the Chief 
of Staff’s office ? 

Colonel Clausen. I cannot assess any particular moment that I 
got down to it. I do recall Colonel Dusenbury was one of the first 
men I talked with. 

Senator Ferguson. Why did you question Dusenbury to find out if 
the 13 parts had been delivered f 

Colonel CiiAusEN. I had been told by some one, I do not know who, 
Senator, that Dusenbury was one of the men involved in this ultra 
picture before the 7th of December, that he had been charged with this 
knowledge, and it was {^ 11991 ^ all right for me to talk with 
him about it. So I just called him and had him come to the office. 

Senator Ferguson. Here are some of your other leads, and I want 
to know if you took any testimony on them. I will pick out just a 
few of them. It says : 

2. In the War and Navy Department in Washington the following matters 
can be investigated : 

a. Whether Kimmel notified the Navy Department and the Navy Depart- 
ment notified the War Department of the order to sink Jap subs, and me reason 
for such order. 

Did you investigate that? 

Colonel Clausen. I believe that was one of the leads that was con- 
sidered not necessary to the Army’s viewpoint, except that I recall 
having found — I mean I cannot recall getting any 

Senator Ferguson (interposing). Now who had the conference and 
who decided that that was not to be looked into ? 

Colonel Clausen. I had many conferences, as I said yesterday, 
with General Cramer, and I had conferences with Mr. Bundy, Harvey 
H. Bundy, special assistant to the Secretary. You have to again, I 
repeat, go to my progress reports to find out just what I did. I set 
it all down there so there would not be any question about it. 

[ 11995 '\ Senator Ferguson. Will you tell us whether or not Mr. 
Bundy, or General Cramer, actually told you, other than on the ABCD, 
and the so-called joint agreement, which you told us why you did 
not investigate. You were specifically told not to go to the White 
House on them. 

Colonel Clausen. I was told it was not within the scope of my 
investigation. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. That is right. 

Colonel Clausen. That was atter the investigation had been com- 
pleted abroad and I was back and the war with Japan had been con- 
cluded. 

Senator Ferguson. That is right. You were told not to go into the 
White House. Now, were you told by any of these men not to in- 
vestigate any of these specinc items? 

Colonel Clausen. Mr. Bundy had in mind the injunction of the 
Secretary that my investigation was not to investigate purely Navy 
responsibility, personnel or actioji. 
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Senator Ferotison. You see these first items have nothing to do 
with magic. You do not get to magic until you get to No. 3, concern- 
ing the magic intercepts, the ABCD, and so forth. 

Colonel CnAtrsEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. These first have nothing to do with magic. For 
instance, the next one. No. bj did you investigate [^ 11996 '\ this, 
“What was the naval condition of readiness at Pearl Harbor?” Did 
you look into that one ? 

Colonel Clausen. What was that? 

Senator Ferguson. “IVhat was the naval condition of readiness at 
Pearl Harbor?” 

Colonel Clausen. No ; that is one of the leads on which purely naval 
aspects appeared to be involved. I do recall, though, having read cer- 
tain testimony. I went over the Navy proceedings to pick out the 
Army features. I do not remember exactly. It seems to me, from 
a sort of curbstone statement, that the Navy condition of readiness at 
Pearl Harbor was somewhat on the same plane as the Army’s. I do 
not remember. 

Senator Ferguson. Do I understand you that when you got this 
mandate to make this investigation you read over the testimony and 
if you were satisfied with the testimony you did not make any further 
investigation ? 

Colonel Clausen. No. 

Senator Ferguson. If you were not satisfied you went out and got 
further affidavits? 

Colonel CiiAUSEN. No, that is not it at all. As I said before, I was 
an assistant to the Secretary and I showed the results of my work from 
time to time to the Judge Advocate General, to Mr, Bundy, or the 
progress, what I had [iiPP?'] done, what I should do and what 
I was going to do, and then supplemented that with written reports. 

Senator Ferguson. This is the mandate to you : 

Memorandum for Henry C. Clausen, JAG. 

Unexplored leads In Pearl Harbor Investigation. 

Signed by Kramer. 

Whether Kimmel had any order from Washington requiring a large part of the 
Fleet to remain in Pearl Harbor. 

Colonel Clausen. That is one of the same character. Mv only 
recollection on that subject is from having familiarized myself some- 
what from the Navy proceedings. It just seems to ring a bell in my 
mind that he was in command there ; he was free to take all the ships 
from the harbor if he wanted to. 

Senator Ferguson. That is not my question. Did you get any 
affidavits on that point? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir, I did not. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

“g.” This is not the Navy. 

Whether the June 1940 alert message to Herron — 
that is General Herron — 

was specific and Indicative of an established War Department policy of being 
specific when war alerts were believed required by the situation. 
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Colonel Clausen. I investigated that and got an affidavit from 
General Herron and attached to it, or quoted [HOBS'] in the 
affidavit, the specific alert, so there would not be any question about it. 

Senator Ferguson. That is not the question at all. Herron would 
not know this. This was whether it was indicative of an established 
War Department policy of being specific when war alerts were de- 
livered, or when war alerts were believed required by the situation. 
That would have to come out of the War Department here in Wash- 
ington, not out of Herron in the field. 

Colonel Clausen. So far as that is concerned, the most important 
thing that appeared to me in that connection, Mr. Ferguson, was to 
get the actual alert, and go to General Herron and have him identify 
It, and ask him what happened at the time. 

Senator Ferguson. Colonel Clausen, are you answering my 
question ? 

Colonel Clausen. Certainly. 

Senator Ferguson. To find out what the established War Depart- 
ment policy was? 

Colonel Clausen. Sure. 

[11999\ Senator Ferguson. You said all you wanted to do was to 
get a copy of the alert and ask Herron if he got it. 

Colonel Clausen. It speaks for itself. 

Senator Ferguson. It certainly does. What this question here was, 
“Was it an established War Department policy ?” 

Colonel Clausen. If you get the actual document it shows what the 
policy was. 

Senator Ferguson. And is that the answer now to that question? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. That is was the policy to be specific ? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir. I am saying my scope, Mr. Ferguson, did 
not extend to matters of an analytical military nature. 

For example, the Secretary, or the people higher than I, surely would 
be able to tell from an actual document as to what happened at a certain 
time, as to what the policy was. 

Senator Ferguson. Then do I understand that you left this miestion 
out and did not investigate it, because you thought General Marshall 
and the Secretary of War would know what it was and there was not 
any use of you looking into it? 

[12000] Colonel Clausen. No, sir. General Marshall stayed 
ri^t clear of this whole investigation. 

Senator Ferguson. Why was that? 

Colonel Clausen. What is that ? 

Senator Ferguson. Wliy did general Marshall stay clear of this 
whole investigation? 

Colonel Ciausen. He did. This was the Secretary’s investigation. 

Senator Ferguson. Was it because the Secretary knew what the es- 
tablished policy was and therefore you did not look into it ? 

Colonel Clausen. Well, he would certainly know. 

Senator Ferguson. And is that the reason you did not look into it? 

Colonel Clausen. I did look into it. I got the documents. Sup- 
pose you made a contract in 1936 with a governmental agency and you 
wanted to find out what the policy was, you would find out what it was 
by reading it. 
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Senator Ferguson. Don’t put that in. I am trying to find the policy. 
You do not find policy by an instrument, do you? 

Colonel Clausen. Sometimes you do. 

Senator Ferguson. Then you do not say it was the policy to be 
specific? 

^20011 Colonel Clausen. No ; I do not. 

Senator Ferguson. That is all. 

The Vice Chairman. Any further questions? 

Mr. Keefe. I would like to have that aflSdavit of Colonel Dusenbury. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Keefe will inquire, Colonel. 

Mr. KjaEFE. The aflSdavit of Colonel Dusenbury that you have re- 
peatedly referred to, Colonel Clausen, in reference to the 14-part mes- 
sage, reads as follows : 


During the time In question I was assistant to Colonel Bratton, having reported 
to him In August, 1940, and continued as his assist.nnt until and after 7 December, 
1941. For the four or five months immediately following August 1940, Colonel 
Bratton received from the Signal Corps, the translated Intercepts of Japanese 
diplomatic messages, and delivered certain of these to Colonel Harrison, aide of 
the Secretary of War; John Stone, Secretary to Secretary of State Hull; Colonel 
Ralph C. Smith, Executive OflScer of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, and Colonel 
Bedell Smith, and Colonel Thomas T. Handy, or Colonel Bundy in OPD. 

The procedure followed by Colonel Bratton and myself as his 
assistant was to destroy all copies of the translated intercepts re- 
ceived, except such as were thus distributed, [12002^ and those 
distributed were inserted in binders and delivered to the recipients 
who receipted for them. These receipts and the intercepts which were 
covered thereby were then later returned to Colonel Bratton or myself 
as the case might be, and the receipts and the intercepts were then 
destroyed, except one copy of the intercept which was retained by 
G— 2. 

At the expiration of the four or five months period referred to 
following AuMst, 1940, Colonel Bratton and I alternated in as- 
sembling and delivering these intercepts and continued this practice 
until about 7 December, 1941, although towards the end of this period 
I handled the sorting and delivering almost exclusively. No record 
is now available in G-2, to my knowledge, of the messages which were 
thus sorted and delivered, and none was Kept because of the top secrecy 
requirements. 

while I cannot recollect specifically each message which I delivered, 
I believe that this information can be obtained elsewhere than in the 
War Department. 

For example, the State Department may have briefed and recorded 
the intercepts. Normally, we would receive daily about 50 to 75 
of these intercepts which would be sorted to about 25 for distribution. 

I recall the intercept Tokyo to Washington, consisting [12003^ 
of 14 parts SIS No. 25843, which started comii^ in the night of 6 
December 1941, when I was on duty. Colonel Bratton was also on 
duty then and saw the message coming in and he remained until about 
half of it had been received. 

Thereupon he left and went home at about 9 p. m. I stayed so he 
could go home and sleep. I waited for the remainder. Tlie 14th part 
being the final part of the message, was received about 12 that night. 
Thereupon, I left and went home. I returned the next morning to 
begin the distribution of this intercept consisting of the 14 parts and 
I began the distribution of the 14 parts comprising this intercept 
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about 9 a. m., on 7 December, 1941, and finished the delivery to the 
State Department as Kurusu and Nomura were meeting with the 
Secretary of State. 

When I delivered the copy for OPD that morning I handed it to 
then Colonel Thomas T. Handy who, upon reading it, said to me, 
“This means war,” or words to that effect. None of these mrts com- 
prising this intercept was delivered before the morning of 7 December, 
1941, because the first half had been received while Colonel Bratton 
was on duty and he had seen this and had not had it delivered that 
night; furthermore, it being late at night when the final part was 
received, I did not wish to disturb the usual [1200J^^ recipients 
who probably were at home asleep, as I did not see the implications 
of immediate hostilities. 

It is to be noted that the Intercept translation SIS 25843 was received by the 
Army from the Navy and which indicates that the contents thereof were known 
to the Navy prior to receipt by the Army. 

I recollect that the intercept Tokyo to Washington SIS No. 25850, being the 
instruction to the ambassadors to deliver the reply to the United States at 
1 p. m. on 7 December, 1941, was received by (3-2 the morning of 7 December, 
1941. It is my impression tiiat it was received by Colonel Bratton after he 
arrived that morning, between 9 and 10 a. m. 

I gathered, from listening to your testimony and the conclusion 
that you had in your mind that after talking with Colonel Dusenbury, 
you came to the impression in some way that Colonel Bratton had giv- 
en him this folder with the idea of talking it over to Fort Myer wiat 
night, because he. Colonel Dusenbury, lived over in Arlington. 

Colonel Clausen. Mr. Keefe, that is what Colonel Bratton said in 
his affidavit. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, you did not get that from Colonel Dusenbury 
then? 

Colonel Clausen. No, no. Colonel Bratton said that he, [IWOS] 
Colonel Bratton, gave the information to Colonel Dusenbury to take 
to the Chief of Staff on his. Colonel Dusenbury’s, way home. 

Mr. Keefe. Then the further we get into it, the more complex it 
becomes. 

Colonel Clausen. That is a fact. You said something very true 
there. There were a lot of inconsistencies and conflictions in this 
thing. 

Mr. Keefe. From reading this affidavit of Colonel Dusenbury, it 
appears that Bratton went home about 9 p. m., before the first 13 parts 
were finally assembled. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, and you see, Mr. Keefe, that is one of the 
reasons I showed that and the other affidavits to Colonel Bratton, be- 
cause I wanted, in farness to Colonel Bratton, for him to see what the 
others said. 

Mr. Keefe. Yet, in the face of Colonel Dusenbury making this one 
statement that Bratton went home before the 14 parts ever got in, 
Bratton makes an affidavit to the effect that he delivered the 14 parts 
to Dusenbury with instructions to deliver them out to General Mar- 
shall, because Dusenbury lived over in the general direction of Fort. 
Myer. 

Colonel Clausen. You say he delivered it to Dusenbury. I thought 
that Dusenbuiy and Colonel Bratton were working together. You 
see, they were in the same section, Mr. Keefe. 
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[12006'] Mr. Keefe. I understand that. 

Colonel Clausen. If you will read the affidavit of Colonel Bratton 
you will see precisely what he says. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, now, this also says that the fourteenth part, being 
the final part of the message, was received about 12 that night, and 
“thereupon I left and went home.” 

Colonel Clausen. That is what he told me. 

Mr. Kjxfe. Now, the evidence up to date is, as I recall it, that that 
fourteenth part did not come in, or did not start coming in until about 
5 o’clock in the morning, and was finally decoded and translated about 
7 : 15 on the morning of the 7th. 

Now, you had that information before you, did you not, when you 
were taking this affidavit of Dusenbury? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir. The fact that you mention I am not 
aware of yet, even, but Colonel Dusenbury was one of the first witnesses 
whom I called on, and he was leaving for Chungking. 

Mr. Keefe. Obviously he did not add very much to the clarity of 
the situation. He fumbled it a lot more than it was even before you 
took his affidavit, it seems to me, and we are still in a fog on the facts 
of the situation. 

Colonel Clausen. In fairness to these men, Mr. Keefe 

Mr. Keefe. What is that? 

[12007] Colonel Clausen. I say, in fairness to these men, I was 
asking them questions in 1944, concerning what happened in 1941. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, I understand that thoroughly, but this committee 
has got to determine from all of this evidence what the facts are, and 
the more the investigation is proceeding, instead of assuming clari- 
fication, we get into more difficulties in connection with the matter. 

Now, you showed this affidavit, I understand, to Bratton in Paris. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ICeefe. You let him read it. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And he and Bratton disagree then as to what the trans- 
action was. 

Colonel Clausen. I will teU you really what I thought might be a 
good idea some day, and that is to get all of these people together — 
they are all honest people — ^get them all in a room, get them to- 
gether — 

Mr. Keefe. Give them some refreshment, is that it? 

Colonel Clausen. I do not like the way you say “refreshment” like 
it might connote something wrong. If two people cannot remember 
something, if they get into a room and discuss it, it might help them 
by someone saying, “So and so [12008] happened,” and there- 
by refreshing the memory of the other. 

Mr. Keefe. The difficulty is this. I very carefully read the testi- 
mony of Colonel Bratton, given under oath, before the Army Board, 
and he certainly testified with clarity, and with distinctness and with 
definiteness, as to the delivery of this 14-part message. 

Now, as the result of your investigation, the thing is up in the 
clouds. Nobody would be able to determine, from reading these affi- 
davits, what the fact was as to that particular incident. 
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Colonel Clausen. No ; that is not it, Mr. Keefe. Colonel Bratton is 
here, and any other witness that you want to reinterrogate, you can 
surely do so, because, as I understand it, they are available on any 
questions of doubt. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, then, how did you reconcile it, as the investigator 
for the Secretary of War? 

Colonel Clausen. I told you before, Mr. Keefe 

Mr. Keefe. How did you reconcile it? 

Colonel Clausen. It was not my function to reconcile, to weigh, 
decide, and act as a judge. I was merely the gatherer of lacts. Tne 
facts disagree. A man who goes into the orchard to pick a bunch 
of fruit says he picked so many and another man who brings them 
out gives another figure. 

\12009'\ Mr. Keefe. I heard that before. 

Colonel Clausen. You heard it because I said it. I think it is a 
good analogy. It is exactly what I did. 

I was like an FBI agent working for Mr. Hoover. 

Mr. Keefe. The Army board had made a finding against General 
Marshall based upon Colonel Bratton’s testimony, that these 13 parts 
were delivered that night, the 6th of December. 

Now, as the result of your investigation, what did you recommend 
to the Secretary of War as to what the facts were? Could you deter- 
mine from your investigation what the facts were, as to whether the 
14 parts were or were not delivered? 

Colonel Clausen. You will find, Mr. Keefe, in the volume there of 
my report, that there are two additional critiques by General Cramer. 

You will also find that there is that volume the final report of the 
Secretary of War, and those men decided the facts. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, did you discuss this particular incident with them 
when you came back, after you got the affidavits ? 

Colonel Clausen. Oh, yes; I discussed it periodically, Mr. Keefe, 
with Mr. Bundy and with General Cramer. I discussed the results 
of my investigations, what the affidavits showed, [12010'\ and 
I showed them the affidavits. 

You see, I was working for the Secretary of War. 

Mr. Kef. fe. Oh, I understand that. 

Colonel Clausen. Well, you asked the question, did I discuss it. 
and I said I showed the affidavits. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you state to the Secretary, or to General Cramer, 
the conclusions that you, as this special investigator desired to draw 
from the affidavits that you had taken with respect to the deliveiy of 
this first 13-part message ? 

Colonel Clausen. I did not do more than to state the facts. Mr. 
Keefe, and make those periodic written reports. 

[12011^ Mr. Keefe. What facts did you state with reference 
to this particular matter? 

Colonel Clausen. The fact that the men had given the affidavits, 
and I gave them the affidavits to read. 

Mr. Keefe. In other words, you said : 

I have taken an afiSdavlt from Dusenbury and in the affidavit it says so and so 
I have taken an affidavit from Bratton. Here is Bratton’s affidavit. It says s< 
and so. Now you fellows make up your mind as to what the fact is. 

Is that the way I understand the situation ? 
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Colonel CiiAusEN. No ; that is not the wajr it operated at all. I say 
from time to time the prepress of my investigation was given to these 
men in the form of affidavits, and the periodic reports, and then from 
the picture as a whole you would find that the facts sometimes, of 
course, would be in conflict. Well, now, if I said one thing or another 
thing I cannot recall at this time, but the affidavits were the best proof 
of what the witnesses themselves said. 

Mr. Keefe. You said this volume was indexed. Can you put your 
hands on the affidavit of Colonel Bratton? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. I find some difficulty in looking for it. I have to paw 
all through it to find it. 

Colonel Clausen. There is an index. Col. Eufus S. 

Bratton is No. 42, so you just go to 42. 

Mr. Keefe. That is all. 

The Vice Chairman. Any further questions? 

(No response.) 

The Vice Chairman. Like other witnesses who appeared, Colonel, 
I will ask you, do you know of any other information that you think 
would be helpful to this investigation, that has not been called for 
by questions asked you ? 

Colonel CutVUSEN. I do not know of any other information, sir, 
except I would like to say that I did not know the Chief of Staff or 
the Secretary of War, and I met them only in the course of the Board’s 
work here. I think I have already mentioned the fact that certainly 
I acted with the utmost fairness, in my own mind, to get accurate, 
impartial testimony. Since the questions have arisen, I thought, in 
fairness to myself, and especially in line with what Senator Lucas 
asked me this morning, it is only fair to myself to make a part of the 
record of these proceedingsg a letter that I had from General Grunert 
commending me for my work on the Board, and the fact that I was a 
free agent, which is certainly indicated by the letters of commendation 
I have had from the then chairman of the Truman committee, the 
then counsel for the Truman committee. 

I think it is only fair to myself to make these part \1W1S\ of 
the record at this time. 

The Vice Chairman. Without objection, they will be received. 

(The letters referred to are as follows:) 

\_1201S-A] United States Senate, 

SFEdAL Committee Invi:6ttgatin<} the National Defense Pboosam. 

AprU 29, 

In reply refer to: 

H-429-F 

MaJ. Henbt C. Clausen, 

I’rial Judge Advocate, 

Office of the Judge Advocate General, War Department, 

Washington 25, D. C. 

Deab Majob Cuvusen: Permit rao to express my congratulations upon tlie 
effective manner In which you presented the evidence at the court martial pro- 
ceedings in Cincinnati. Some time when you are free to do so, I would like to 
have Innch with you. 

Very truly yours. 

/s/ Hugh Fulton, 

Hugh Fulton, 

Chief Counsel. 
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Ut 01 S - B \ [iBt Ind.] 

SPJGB 

War Department, 

ASP, J. A. G. O., 

26 May 19^, 

To Major Henry C. Cf-auben, J. A. G. D. 

(Through the Chief, Litigation Division.) 

I have noted with pleasure the very fine letter of commendation of Senator 
Harry S. Truman relative to your work in connection with the court-martial 
proceedings at Cincinnati. The original of Senator Truman’s letter has been 
made a part of your oflacial record and you may retain the attached copy. I 
want to add my commendation for the good work you did. 

/s/ Myron C. Cramer, 

Myron C. Cramer, 

Major General, 

The Judge Advocate General. 


[12013-C] United States Senate, 

Special Committee Investigating the National Defense Program, 

May 28, JBJil 

Major General Myron C. Cramer, 

The Judge Advocate Genial, 

War Department, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Gener.vl Cramer: The Committee has followed closely the proceedings 
of the court martial at Cincinnati relating to the conduct of three officers at the 
Dockland Plant of the Wright Aeronautical Corporation. 

Major Henry Clausen did an exceptionally good Job in preparing a most diffi- 
cult and complicated case, and in presenting it fairly and in such manner as to 
enable the court thoroughly to understand the issues and facts involved. 

Sincerely yours, 

(signed) Harry S. Truman, 

Harry S. Truman, U. S. S. 

A true copy. 


[ lt 015 ~ D ] [l8t Ind.l 

SPJGE 

War Department, 

ASF, J. A. G. O., 

26 October 1944- 

To Major Henry C. Clausen, J. A. G. D. 

(Through the Chief, War Crimes Commission, Office of the Judge Advocate 
General). 

1. I have noted with pleasure the remarks contained in the attached copy of 
letter of Lieut. General George C. Grunert in connection with your work as 
Assistant Recorder of the Pearl Harbor Board. Your good work refiects credit 
on our department and I wish to express my own gratification. 

2. A copy of General Grunert’s letter has been placed on your personal file. 

/s/ Myron C. Cramer, 

Myron C. Cramer, 

Major General, 

The Judge Advocate General. 


[12013-E] Headquarters Eastern Defense Command, 

Governors Island, Neio York N. Y., 2t October 1944^ 
Subject : Appreciation of Services. 

To : Major Henry C. Clausen, 0-907613, JAGD, Room 4747, Munitions Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

1. Upon completion of the strenuous work of the Army Pearl Harbor Board I 
wish personally and as President of that Board to thank you for your excellent 
services as Assistant Recorder of the Board. 

For nearly three months you labored most diligently without regard to hours 
and were of great assistance to the Board in ferreting out witnesses, in assisting 
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in their interrogation, and in the preparation of that imrt of the record as per- 
tained to your assignment. 

The Board wishes you every success in your future endeavors. 

For the Board r 

/s/ George Gninert, 

Gbobob Grunest, 

Lieutenant General, V. 8. Army, 

President. 

The Vice Chairman. Are there any further questions ? 

Senator Brewster. I would like to ask a question. 

The Vice Chairman. I asked twice if there were any other ques- 
tions. 

Senator Brewster. There was some commotion going on to my left 
about matters that I will not mention that made it impossible for 
me to ask for the opportunity to ask any further questions. 

I have not been here through all the testimony, but I have been 
here this morning. You yourself recognize after the completion of 
your inquiries, that the situation was not an entirely satisfactory one, 
from the standpoint of reconciling the various affidavits? 

Colonel Clausen. You want my opinion ? If you want my opinion 
I certainly believe, Mr. Brewster, that it was sufficient for the decision 
of the Secretary of War. 

Senator Brewster. I was not asking you that. You indicated to 
Mr. Keefe that you thought it would be a good idea to get these wit- 
nesses all together in a room, to see if they could not straighten these 
stories out, from which I take it you yourself were not satisfied with 
what you were able to do. 

Colonel Clausen. I was satisfied, so far as I was personally con- 
cerned, that my work was sufficient for the [ 12016 \ Secretary. 
The essential discrepancies were all mentioned. If vou will read, Mr. 
Brewster, the critiques prepared by the Judge Advocate General I 
think you will find that those discrepancies are mentioned in there. 

Senator Brewster. As I understand, you were going out to conduct 
the inquiry, and, as you know, after all of the investigations and re- 
ports it was the considered opinion of the Congress, without dissent, 
a unanimous opinion of Congress that the matter did require a very 
much further exploration, in which we have been engaged ourselves for 
some 3 months here. 

Colonel Clausen. I always felt, Mr. Brewster, that the Congress 
could do a far better job than anybody else. 

Senator Brewster. You felt it certainly was not a waste of time to 
try to get all the information available on this matter? 

Colonel Clausen. You mean this proceeding? 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Colonel Clausen. I think it is a very, very fine thing. I also think 
that the basic recommendation that can come from this committee 
is a very fine one if you make it that never again shall magic, this 
information, be monopolized by one service or the other service, 
but have it distributed ny one agency on an over-all basis. 

[ 12016 ^ Senator Brewster. The Army Pearl Harbor Board had 
criticized General Marshall and some other high officials rather vigor- 
ously, had they not? 

Colonel Cl.\usen. Yes. The Board’s proceedings show what they 
said. 
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Senator Brewster. Tes. 

Colonel Clausen. The actual reading of it would be a matter of 
opinion. 

Senator Brewster. The net result of your unilateral investigation 
was to considerably modify the conclusions of the Secretary oi War, 
as far as the Army Pearl Harbor Board was concerned? Is that a 
fair statement? 

Colonel Clausen. I do not think so. In the first place, I do not 
think my investigation was unilateral. It was more supplementary. 
In the second place 

Senator Brewster. Just a moment. 

Colonel Clausen. The Judge Advocate General 

Senator Brewster. Just a moment. 

The Vice Chairman. Let the witness answer, Senator. He has a 
right to answer. 

Senator Brewster. It is a divided question. He said it was not 
unilateral. I would like to know why he does not consider it unilateral. 

Colonel Clausen. As I was starting to finish my answer, 

I think you will find, Mr. Brewster, that the net result, as stated by 
the Secretary in his opinion, was that he did not change his opinion. 
So mine was more supplementary. 

Senator Brewster. You are through answering? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Why would you not call your inquiry a unilateral 
in^iry? Nobody accompanied you, did they? 

Colonel Clausen. If you mean I was the sole man, no. 

Senator Brewster, 'tes. 

Colonel Clausen. That is the point I make, Mr. Brewster. You are 
making a mistake if you think it was only mine, because I was assisting 
the Secretary of War. 

Senator Brewster. You were representing the Secretary, and you 
took what documents and what notes you thought were useful, and 
you went to these various men and showed them to them and then you 
got an affidavit. Certainly an attorney would not consider that an 
inquiry in which anyone else who might have been blamed was in any 
w^ concerned. There was no representative of General Short present. 

Can you answer that question ? 

Colonel Clausen. You mean along with me or at the Board proceed- 
ings? 

Senator Brewster. With you. 

Colonel Clausen. I did not have any representative of [1WJ8] 
General Short, but let me answer further, I at no time, Mr. Brewster, 
was asked by General Short, or his coimsel, who was my superior, 
Brig. Gen. Thomas Green, to accompany me. 

Senator Brewster. Were they fully advised of the circumstances? 

Colonel Clausen. I do not know. 

Senator Brewster. You do not know about that? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Now you have this morning repeatedly placed 
great stress on the fact that the primary purpose of your inquiry was 
because the Army Pearl Harbor Board did not have the material in 
m^ic. You said that several times; is that correct? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes; that is correct. 
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Senator ^REwster. The implication being that that particularly re- 
quired further exploration. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. _ , 

Senator Brewster. I find a little difficulty reconciling that with this 
affidavit taken by you from Gen. George C. Marshall, in which he says : 

On my second appearance before the Army Pearl Harbor Board, 29 September 
1944, I discussed with the Board at length the general problem concerning the 
method of including [ 12019 } “magic” in the report of the Board and also 
the availability to the Board of any officers concerned for the purpose of giving 
testimony on the Top Secret “Magic” phases of the investigation. I informed the 
Board, for example, as indicated on pages 18 and 37, of the top secret transcript 
mentioned, that Colonel Bratton was available in Washington for that purpose. 

How do you reconcile that with your repeated statement that the 
Army Pearl Harbor Board did not have information or did not have 
the means of information available, so far as they thought it advisable 
and desirable, regarding magic ? 

Colonel Cl.\usen. You are making a mistake. You are assuming 
that this refers to the Pearl Harbor Board proceedings except in the 
last week. 

Senator Brewster. I do not care when it was. 

Colonel Clausen. Well, it was in the last week. 

Senator Brewster. Well, that is all right, it was the last week, but 
the Army Pearl Harbor Board had either the information or the full 
means of information offered them by General Marshall that they 
considered material for the purpose. 

Colonel Clausen. You were not here when I testified before, but 
that same point was brought up. These are the facts on that : At about 
the last week of the Board’s [120i20'\ proceedings General 
Marshall testified, as he indicated there, and I recall very distinctly 
he said what he refers to there about Colonel Bratton. That is how 
we got him. The top secret report shows all that. 

But the Board had a 90-day limit, Mr. Brewster, and this limit 
might even have expired by tnen, or been very close to the edge, so 
the 90 days was the bmitation in the order of appointment. 

[1202l\ Senator Brewster. I think, from what I heard here this 
morning, you were hanging your most ejrtraordinary procedure upon 
a very slender peg. 

Colonel Clausen. I do not agree with you at all. 

In the first place, it is not an extraordinary procedure, and it is not 
hanging on a very slender peg. You are wrong. 

Senator Brewster. That is all. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make one statement. 

The Vice Chairman. Are you through. Senator Brewster? 

Senator Brewster. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, the Senator from Maine has just 
said the witness is hanging his conclusions on an extraordinary ^g, 
as I understand it. 

Senator Brewster. His procedure, I said, his most extraordinary 
procedure upon a very slender peg. 

Mr. Murphy. SpeaKing about a slender peg, I see where the Senator 
from Maine, in an interview in Chicago, said — and I am reading from 
the Chicago Tribune of Saturday, February 9 — 

Senator Brewster said yesterday that much of the responsibility for the Pearl 
Harbor disaster must rest upon the late President Roosevelt, and figures in his 
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administra- [J2021g] tlon who sought strenuously to fasten the blame ex- 
clusively on Admiral Kimniel and General Short. 

I would say that is based upon an extremely slender peg, because 
there is not one word of evidence in this record to justify it. 

Senator Brewster. Since the interview has been brought into the 
matter, I should just like to have it corrected to this extent : 

What I actually said was that very much more of the responsibility 
for Pearl Harbor rested upon the people in Washington in the upper 
echelon, than had certainly been inaicated in any of the four preceding 
years. I did not name individuals, but I think that statement I made 
IS a very fair one. 

If the paper interprets it as President Roosevelt, that will all have 
to be considered when the time comes for an opinion. 

• Mr. Gearhart. At least the Senator from Maine has not foreclosed 
himself. 

Senator Ferguson. I have another question from the witness. 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, Colonel Clausen, this is a fair conclusion, 
is it not, that the person responsible for keeping magic 

from the Board was the Chief of Staff’s office, either the Chief of Staff, 
General Marshall himself, or General McNamey, his Deputy Chief? 

Colonel Clausen. I think that is a fair statement Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. That is a fair statement? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes; for the reasons given by the witnesses. 

Senator Ferguson. But here was an order from the Congress to the 
Secretary of War, and the Secretary had appointed a Board to look 
into this matter fully. 

Then his Chief of Staff was responsible for blocking the testimony 
going to that Board, which would have given the Board fuller infor- 
mation. That is a fair statement, is it not? 

Colonel Clausen. I do not like the use of the word “blocking,” 
Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, they could not do it without the magic, 
and they were not allowed to get the magic because the Chief of Staff’s 
office would not give it to them ? 

Colonel Clausen. Under the policy set up at the time, there is no 
doubt that the Board did not get the magic until the last week. 

\12021i\ Senator Ferguson. And that required the Secretary of 
War to take the recorder, the assistant recorder on that Board and 
send him out personally and alone, without any representative of 
General Short, Admiral Kimmel, or anyone else, to take ex parte 
affidavits? Isn’t that a fair statement ? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir ; it did not require him to do that. The 
Secretary could have done his investigation in any manner he chose. 
If he wanted to, he could have callea another board ; he could have 
had myself; he could have gotten an assistant of another kind, or he 
could have conducted it himself in some manner. 

Senator Ferguson. But he actually did do that. He sent you out 
to get ex parte affidavits? 

Colonel Clausen. Senator, he sent me out to do what I said I had 
done. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, will you tell us whether your affidavits 
disclosed when the 13 parts were delivered to the Secretary of State, 
it being the duty of the Army to deliver to the Secretary of State? 
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Colonel Ci^usEN. The night of December 6, Colonel Bratton says 
in his aflSdavit, he took the 13 parts to the Secretary of State, and I 
believe the reason he made that statement was that it was, in his 
opinion, a primary [ 12025 ^ diplomatic or State Department 
matter, and for that reason his main interest that night with respect to 
the 13 parts was to bring them to the attention of the Secretary of 
State. 

Senator Fekquson. Now, how do you reconcile that with the evi- 
dence that you have brought in here in the affidavit, that Bratton went 
home before the 13 parts were drawn up? How did Bratton get the 
13 parts to take them to the Secretary of State? 

Colonel CiiAusEN. He must have had the 13 parts to bring to the 
Secretary of State, Senator. So that the recollection of Colonel 
Dusenbury in that regard, if it indicates the contrary, is probably 
mistaken. 

In any event, it is one of the things I ran up against, just what 
you are mentioning. 

Senator Ferguson. What time did Dusenbury say in his affidavit 
that Bratton went home? 

Colonel Clausen. I think Mr. Keefe read that and said about 9 
o’clock. 

Senator Ferguson. About 9 o’clock. Did not he say he went home 
before the 13 parts were completed ? 

Colonel Clausen. I think he said when about one-half had come in. 

Senator Ferguson. Does not he say “Thereupon he left for home,” 
or “went home about 9 p. m. I stayed so he could [ 12026 '\ go 
home and sleep. I waited for the remainder.” 

Did not he also say the fourteenth part of the message was received 
at 12 o’clock that night? However, I am now talking about the 
13 parts. 

How do you account for the fact that Bratton said he took the 
13 parts ? I will read it again : 

Colonel Bratton was also on duty then and saw the message coming in and 
he remained until about half of It had been received. 

That is certainly not 13 parts out of the 14 parts. 

Colonel Clausen. I say. Senator, that is one of the things, one of 
the conflictions in the case. 

Now, by that information, and by all the other information maybe 
you people can resolve this. 

Senator Ferguson. You did not find any facts that made it im- 
possible for this man to take it over to the Secretary of State, the 13 
parts by 9 o’clock, and did not also take it to Bedell Smith or someone 
in his office?' 

Colonel Clausen. Senator, he said he did not do it. I mean Colonel 
Bratton is the one who said he took it to the Secretary of State. Then 
he also said that he did not take it to Col. Bedell Smith, that he did 
not take it to Colonel Gailey, that he did not take it to these other 
people. 

[ 12021 ^ Senator Ferguson. I am talking about his testimony 
before the Board. He swore absolutely that he took it to Bedell 
Smith. 

Colonel Clausen. Senator, he corrected himself. 
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Senator Ferguson. Did you try to find out who was in charge of 
the Chief of Staff’s office on the night of the 6th? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, I did. 

Senator Ferguson. Who was in charge of it? 

Colonel Clausen. I tried to find out. I remember that I asked 
Lt. Gen. Bedell Smith, and he gave me the name. That is what you 
run up against. He said he was pretty sure it was General Deane, 
whereas General Deane was in Moscow. 

Senator Ferguson. He never said — - 

Colonel Olausen. Senator, if you will let me conclude. 

When I was in Berlin, I found out that General Deane was over 
at the Peace Conference, so I went over there, and got an affidavit 
from him. 

Senator Ferguson. Did he say he was in charge? • 

Colonel Clausen. His affidavit is not in accordance with the thought 
that was in the mind of General Smith, and that is the situation you 
run up against. In other words, these men were trying to recollect, 
and you could not get, on ]J202S\ these points, on some of 
these points, you could not get a reconciled answer from all the wit- 
nesses. 

Senator Ferguson. Then you never did find out, you never fol- 
lowed it up to find out who was in charge of that office that night, 
and go and see that person to find out as to whether or not he got 
the 13 parts that night, did you? 

Colonel Ci^usEN. I did run the information down, I did follow 
it up. 

Senator Ferguson. Answer that question. 

Colonel Clausen. Senator, Gen. Bedell Smith thought he made a 
memorandum which he thought was very helpful, and I could not 
find that. He said he thou^t it was in the office or the ^ief of 
Staff. 

Senator Ferguson. I am trying to make this question specific, so 
we will get a short answer. 

Did you find out who was in charge of the Chief of Staff’s office 
that night? 

Colonel Clausen. I cannot recall. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Don’t you think that is a very important ques- 
tion? Would not you remember that, if you did find out who was 
in charge? 

Colonel Clausen. Senator, I cannot recall, I am sorry. 

Senator Ferguson. 'Did you take an affidavit from any [1W29] 
person who was in charge of that office, who swore that Bratton did 
not deliver at that office tne 13 parts that night ? 

Colonel Clausen. I think General Deane. This is a pure recollec- 
tion. 

Senator Ferguson. I don’t want any guesses on it. 

Colonel Clausen. You want me to do some recollecting. General 
Deane, as I said, recalled that he did not get any pouch such as con- 
tained the 13 parts. 

Senator Ferguson. General Deane said he was not in charge of the 
office that night? 

Colonel Clausen. Did he ? 

Senator Ferguson. You just told me he did. 
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Colonel CiiAusEN. I say the affidavit is the best proof of what Gen- 
eral Deane said. 

Senator •Ferguson. Then get it. Let us find out what he said. I 
understood you to say from his affidavit he was not in charge on 
that night. 

Colonel CiiAusEN. What I told you, Senator, was when I talked 
with General Smith he at that time said he thought General Deane 
would be able to give me some information. 

Senator Ferguson. That is not in Smith’s affidavit, is it? 

Colonel Clausen. In Smith’s? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Colonel Clausen. I do not know if it is in there. 

Senator Ferguson. He does not mention Deane. 

Colonel Clausen. Lots of times. Senator, these people that I talked 
with would give me leads themselves, as to people that might be able 
to shed some light on the subject. 

Senator Ferguson. Get the affidavit. 

Colonel Clausen. I do not have it. Mr. Keefe is looking at it. 

^nator Ferguson. When you get the affidavit, will you give us 
the page number in that exhibit? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. It has got an index. Affidavit No. 41. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, I see it is past the hour. 

The Vice Chairman. I would like to finish with this witness. 

Colonel Clausen. Page 205. It says : 

Ehiring the month of November and December, 1^1, I was on duty in the War 
Department, Washington, D. C., as Assistant Secretary, General Staff. 

On 6 December, 1941, I was not on duty after 5 p. m., and did not receive 
from Colonel Rufus S. Bratton, nor from Colonel Carlisle Dusenbury, or any 
other person, any jKiuch [ 12031 ^ for the Chief of Staff. 

Senator Ferguson. Then he specifically says he was not on duty 
that night? 

Colonel Clausen. That is right. 

Senator Ferguson. And Bedell Smith says he was not on duty ? 

Colonel Clausen. General Smith, as I recall, said he did not think 
he was there after 10 o’clock, that he might have been up there up to 
10 o’clock. 

Senator Ferguson. Who was in charge of the office that night? 
Did you ever find out? 

Colonel Clausen. General Smith was there. He was the headman. 
In other words. General Smith was the secretary of the General Staff. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, you indicated General Greene, who 
was then Colonel Greene, was counsel for Short. 

Colonel Clausen. He was brigadier general then. 

Senator Ferguson. He was brigadier general ? 

Colonel Clausen. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Did he ever discuss with you these affidavits, as 
far as Short was concerned ? 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Or anything in relation to your investigation? 

[1W32'\ Colonel Clausen. Well, he got some papers in once, 
that he sent over to me. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you have any of the memoranda that you 
had when you saw Colonel Bratton ? 


79716 — 46— pt. 9 88 
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Colonel Clausen. In connection with your previous question, we 
conferred concerning some corrections that General Short wanted 
to make in his testimony before the Board. 

[JWSS] Senator Ferguson. Yes, but that was before you started 
out on your tour. 

Colonel Clausen. I cannot recall when that was. I think it ex- 
tended on quite some time because I wanted to put the corrections at 
the pages in the transcript so that the corrections would be noted. 

Senator Ferguson. But you do not claim that he was representing 
Short and, therefore, working with you in getting all the affidavits 

Colonel Clausen. No, sir; Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Colonel Clausen. Senator Ferguson, we don’t do that in the Army. 

Senator Ferguson. That answers that. So you don’t do that either, 
do you, in the Army ? 

Colonel Clausen. I say in the Army you have courtsmartial pro- 
ceedings and you might be a defense lawyer and you might, be a 
prosecutor, l^ou are supposed to do your duty. The mere lact that 
you are assigned to do a certain job does not draw any inference 
from that that you are going to slant anything. 

Senator Ferguson. Have you any of the memorandums that you 
have spoken about that you took from any of these witnesses outade 
of what you have delivered here ? 

[I£0S4] Colonel Clausen. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right, that is all. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, there is one question, Mr. Chairman. 

In reading the Army Pearl Harbor Board testimony, Colonel 
Clausen, I was impressed with the fact that right here at the begin- 
ning of General Marshall’s testimony there appeared to be a lapse 
when the Board went into a sort of executive session and General 
Marshall testified or made a statement for about an hour, according 
to the proceedings of the Board, in which he made a statement off the 
record. 

Colonel Clausen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Were you present at that time? 

Colonel Clausen. No; that is the period, Mr. Keefe, I referred to 
as off the record proceeding when he conferred only with the general 
officers. 

Mr. EIeefe. Now, in his affidavit General Marshall says this, and 
that is why I have been wondering if the testimony that you have 
given here all along to the effect that this Board did not have any 
information about magic until the last 2 weeks is correct. General 
Marshall in his affidavit states this : 

I did not see General Miles, Colonel Bratton or Colonel Sadtler, oflScers of G-2 
and the Signal Corps, who were some of the officers concerned with “Magic”, 
[I203S] prior to or after their testimony before the Army Pearl Harbor Board. 
Though I personally and secretly Informed the voting members of the Board of 
the existence and important part played by “Magic”, it was not until it developed 
that the “Magic” papers were being disclosed before the Navy Court of Inquiry 
that the Army officers concerned were authorized to go into all the details regard- 
ing “Magic” before the Army Pearl Harbor Board. 

Colonel Clausen. That is right. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, as a matter of fact, in that off-the-record talk right 
at the beginning of his statement General Marshall took an hour out 
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of his testimony according to the report of the Board, they gave the 
specific time limit when the recess came and when they reconvened 
and during that period of time he discussed with the voting members 
of the Board this subject of magic. 

Colonel Clausen. Well, I don’t think you should assume, Mr. Keefe, 
that the only thing he talked about during that time was magic. I 
don’t know. 

Mr. Keefe. He did not say that but 1 am reading his affidavit in 
which he s^s that he did. 

Colonel Clausen. That is what I testified, Mr. Keefe. I testified 
very clearly on the fact that in the first meeting of the Grunert board 
that we were not there but I found \1WS^ out later that he 
then at that time in general told them about magic and it was only 
when the Navy, you see — while we are in Hawaii the Navy released 
this magic to the Navy court of inquiry and when we came back then 
the Army gave it to us. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, now, you sort of gave me the impression that the 
findings of this Board were made without particular reference to or 
knowledge of magic. Now, General Marshall states this in his affidavit 
[reading] : 

Concerning testimony I gave the Army Pearl Harbor Board, I wish to add that, 
as Indicated on page 6 of the Secret Transcript of Proceedings before the Army 
Pearl Harbor Board, the General Officers comprising the voting members of that 
Board, namely, Lt. General George Brunert, Major General Henry D. Russell and 
Major General Walter H. Frank, participated In a closed session with me from 
11 : 10 A. M. to 12 ; 07 P. M. on 7 August 1944. As indicated on pages 4 and 6 
of the Top Secret Transcript of the Proceedings, during this closed session I in* 
formed the General Officers mentioned the character of Information which bad 
been derived before 7 December 1941 from Top Secret sources then called 
“Magic". I told them, among other things, that the source of this information 
included Intercepts of Japanese radio diplomatic messages which were decrypted, 
decoded and translated under the [J2037] supervision of the Signal Corps 
and G-2. I further stated that neither this information nor the source thereof 
should be made public because it would result in at least temporarily, if not 
permanently extinguishing that source. 

Colonel Clausen. That is what I said. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, as a matter of fact, he gave them the information 
about magic in the record ? 

Colonel Clausen. Not all — ^not the information. If you mean by 
that the information that you have or that I got — as I understand he 
gave them in general the 'information that there was magic and the 
important part it played in the war. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, you were not there, were you? 

Colonel Clausen. No ; that is what I say. 

Mr. Kf.f. fb. You are just guessing at it, but here is his affidavit. 
Colonel Clausen. No^ I am not guessing; I mean his affidavit. 
What I have read is in his affidavit, that he said the magic was opened 
up to the three general officers, in general. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, you don’t want to give the impression that this 
subject of magic was not before this Board, do you ? It was before the 
Board but not all those specific telegrams and all that sort of thing. 
f J£0S8] Colonel Clausen. Just what I said before. 

Mr. Keefts. All right. 

Colonel Clausen* It certainly was not known to myself, as I say. 

Mr. Keefe. All right; that is all. 
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The Vice Chairman. We thank you for your appearance, Colonel, 
and the information you have given the committee and your apparent 
desire to be helpful in every way you could. You may be excused. 

(Witness excused.) 

TTie Vice Chairman. Counsel, please call the next witness. 

Mr. Kaufman. Colonel Bratton. 

The Vice Chairman. Colonel Bratton, will you please be sworn? 

(Colonel Bratton was thereupon duly sworn by the Vice Chairman.) 

The Vice Chairman. The committee will now stand in recess until 
1 : 45. 

(Whereupon, at 12 : 40 p. m., a recess was taken until 1 : 45 p. m. of 
the same day.) 

[1203 ff ] afternoon session — 1 :4B P. M. 

The Vice Chairman. The committee will please be in order. Col- 
onel Bratton has been sworn as a witness beiore we recessed at noon. 
CJounsel will please proceed. 

TESTIMONY OF COL. BTJFTTS S. BBATTON, TTNITED STATES ASHY 

Mr. Kaufman. What is your full name? 

Colonel Bratton. Bufus S. Bratton, colonel of Infantry, United 
States Army. 

Mr. Kaufman. Will you state for the record your experience in 
the Army ? 

Colonel Bratton. I was graduated from the United States Mili- 
tary Academy in 1914. From 1914 to 1917 I performed the usual 
duties of a lieutenant of Infantry with the First Kegiment of Infantry 
on Oahu. From 1917 to 1919 I perfoimed the usual garrison and field 
duties of grade in the continental limits of the United States. 

In 1919 I was detailed as an instructor at the Militarj'^ Academy at 
West Point, N. Y. From 1921 to 1922 I served as a student at the In- 
fantry School at Fort Benning. From 1922 to 1924 I was a student 
officer of Japanese in Tokyo. From 1924 to 1926 I was assistant mili- 
tary attach^ in Tokyo. 

From 1926 to 1929 I commanded a battalion of Philippine Scouts 
in the Forty -fifth Infantry ki the Philippines. From 1929 to 1931 1 
was a student at the command and General Staff School, Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans. From 1931 to 1932 I was a [IW^ff] student at 
the Japanese General Staff College in Tokyo. From 1932 to 1934 I 
was military attache at the American Embassy in Tokyo. From 1935 
to 1936 1 commanded a battalion of the Seventh Infantry at Vancouver 
Barracks, Washington. 

For 6 months in 1936 I was professor of military science and tactics 
at the University of Idaho. In the fall of 1936 1 was ordered to Wash- 
ington, to the War Department General Staff. From 1936 to 1937 
I was assistant to the chief of the far eastern section. Military Intel- 
ligence Division, War Department General Staff. From 1937 to 1943 
I was the chief of the far eastern section, Military Intelligence Divi- 
sion, War Department General Staff. 

In 1943 I went to the Third Army, which was. then in Texas. I 
accompanied the headquarters of the Third Army to Europe and 
stayed with General Patton’s headquarters until the headquarters 
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reached Luxemburg, where I was detached and made G-2 of a plan- 
ning group which under the auspices of SHAEF was planning the 
occupation of Berlin. 

I went into Berlin as G-2 of the United States district headquarters. 
I returned from Berlin in September of 1945 on transfer orders to 
the western Pacific. I was about to take off for my new station when 
I was notified that I would remain in Washington w aiting the pleas- 
ure of this committee, and I have been here since. 

\lWlfr\ Mr. Kaufman. Will you tell us in greater detail your 
alignment during the month of December 1941 and what your duties 
were at that time? 

Colonel Bkatton. Yes, sir. At that time I was chief of the far 
eastern section of the Intelligence Branch of the Military Intelligence 
Division, War Department General Staff. As such I supervised the 
general work of the far eastern section, and was the custodian and 
processor of the material known as magic from the time it reached the 
Intelligence Division on. 

Mr. Kaufman. And you were the opposite number to Captain 
McCollum in the Navy? 

Colonel Bratton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. And you combined the duties of both Captain Mc- 
Collum and Captain Kramer, did you not? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. And in connection with the delivery or the dis- 
semination of magic, did you do it all yourself, or did you have assist- 
ants? 

Colonel Bratton. Toward the latter part of 1941 this material had 
increased so much in volume and so much time was taken up in put- 
ting it into pouches and delivering the pouches to the various recipi- 
ents that I found it necessary to have heli^ so with the knowledge and 
approval of my chief. General Miles, I did utilize two or three 
selected officer assistants of mine in processing this 

material. 

Mr. BIaufman. Now, let us direct your attention to the 6th of 
December 1941. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. And I will direct your attention to exhibit 1, page 
238, to the so-called pilot message that is printed on that page. Do 
you recall when that first came to your attention? 

Colonel Bratton. Sometime around about 2 o’clock of the after- 
noon of Saturday, December 6, 1941. 

Mr. Kaufman. Now, you heard Captain Kramer testify here, and 
he testified, as I recall it, that his attention — or he did not receive tiiie 
so-called pilot message until later on Saturday night. 

Colonel Bratton. I recall that statement, sir, 

Mr. Kaufman. But so far as you are concerned, you did receive it at 
about 2 o’clock on Saturday, December 6 ? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. Now, coming to the IS-paii; message 

Mr. Keefe. Counsel, would you inquire at that point from whom 
he received it and where he got it? 

Mr. Kaufman. Yes, sir. 

From whom did you get the so-called pilot message ? 
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Colonel Bratton. It came over from the Signal Intelli- 
gence Service with the usual envelope full of assorted material. 

Mr. Katjtman. And that pilot message was translated by the 
Army? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. Do you know where that message was intercepted 
according to the records of the War Department? 

Colonel Bratton. It was intercepted by the Navy_ at Bainbridge 
Island at 7 : 20 a. m. December 6, 1944, Washington time. The tele- 
typed copy intercept was delivered to the SIS, that is Army Signal 
Intelligence Service, at 12 : 05 p. m. December 6, Washington time. It 
was translated by the SIS, typed and delivereid to me the same date 
at about 2 o’cloclc. 

Mr. Kaufman. Does that answer the Congressman’s inquiry? 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. 

Mr. Kaufman. Turning now to the first 13 parts of the message, 
do you recall when they commenced to come in? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. Now, before answering your question 
I would like to state that this is the fifth time I have appeared as a 
witness in this Pearl Harbor investigation, I hope it will be the last 
time, but it is also the first time that I have had an opportunity to 
examine files, records and documents in the War Department to re- 
fresh my memory as to the details of various events and it is the first 
time that I have had an opportunity to talk to the people 
that I worked for and with at that time. In consequence my memory 
as to the details of certain events have been greatly improved. As 
to the details of certain other events it is foggier than ever for the 
reason that I have heard and seen so many conflicting arguments and 
.statements here and elsewhere since my return to Washin^on. 

Mr. KIaufman. Well, now, for the record will you state the times 
when and the places where you have testified in connection with the 
Pearl Harbor matter ? 

Colonel Bratton. I appeared as a witness with General Miles be- 
fore the Roberts committee. 

Mr. Kaufman. Did you personally testify ? 

Colonel Bratton. I do not recall having to testify. I was more 
or less in the nature of a paper carrier for General Marshall. 

Mr. Kaufman. And that was only in connection with informing the 
Board as to so-called magic? 

Colonel Bratton. Correct, sir. I should have said General Miles 
instead of General Marshall. 

Mr. Kaufman. According to the record as I have examined it it 
is not recorded that you ever testified before that Board. 

Colonel Bratton. And I do not recall having actually 
testified, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. And that was in December of 1941 ? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. When was the next time that you testified with re- 
spect to Pearl Harbor? 

Colonel Bratton. The next time was in the fall of 1944 before the so- 
called Clarke Board. I had been flown back from the advance com- 
mand post of the Third Army some 50 miles east of Verdun on a first 
priority order to report to the A. C. of S. of G-2, War Department, 
Washington. 
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Mr. Kaufman. And that is the first time that you testified before 
any board regarding Pearl Harbor? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. And tnat was nearly 3 years after the happening 
of the event? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. And at the time that you were sent for you had been 
on duty with the Third Army in Europe? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. And you were flown back to this country and did you 
have an opportunity at that time to examine any of the papers or 
records ? 

Colonel Bratton. I did not, sir. As I remember it, I arrived here 
on a Wednesday afternoon tired, cold, and dirty, \_120Ji6'\ and 
started testifying early the following morning. 

Mr. Kaufman. And how long did your testimony continue? 

Colonel Bratton. I appeared before the Clarke Board several times 
covering a period of from 5 to 10 days. From there I went to appear 
as a witness before the Army Pearl Harbor Board, known as the 
Grunert Board. 

Mr. Kaufman. And that was in what month, do you recall. Colonel ? 

Colonel Bratton. September 1944, September and October. 

Mr. Kaufman. And then did you go back to Europe after you had 
completed testifying before the Grunert Board ? 

Colonel Bratton. I did, sir. My commanding general had paid 
me the compliment saying that he wanted me to come back as soon 
as I got released from duties in Washington, and as soon as I was 
so released I caught the next plane that could accommodate me and 
returned to the Third Army Headquarters. I did not have time to 
review the' testimony that I gave before the Grunert Board, not that 
the right was denied me at all. I simply did not have time to do it. 

Mr. KIaufman. And we have it also that not only did you not read 
the testimony that you gave before the Clarke Board but that you 
did not have an opportunity of examining any of the papers or records 
in connection with what happened in December of 1941 ? 

[120Ji7'\ Colonel Bratton. I did have an opportunity to read 
the evidence that I gave before the Clarke Board. 

Mr. BIaufman. But you did have no opportunity to examine the 
papers or the records of the Department? 

Colonel Bratton. No, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. Now, what was the next time that you gave any 
testimony respecting Pearl Harbor? 

Colonel Bratton. The next time was in August, I believe, of last 
year, when Colonel Clausen reported to me in Berlin. 

Mr. Kaufman. And you heard Colonel Clausen testify here during 
the last few days? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. And at that time you did not have any of the papers 
or records from the War Department to refresh your recollection 
again? 

Colonel Bratton. I was thousands of miles away from them. 

Mr. Kaufman. And this is the fourth time that you are actually 
called to testify? 
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Colonel Bratton. The fifth time. 

Mr. Kaufman. You include the Roberts Commission as the first 
time? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. EIaufman. But we have it that at the Roberts Commission 
you did not give any testimony, according to the record. 

[120^8'] Colonel Bratton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. Now, waiting to be called as a witness here, have 
you read the testimony of other witnesses before this committee and 
in other proceedings? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir; in great volume. 

Mr. Kaufman. And do you believe now that your memory has 
been refreshed as to many or the details ? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. Let us come now to the first 13 parts of the message 
of December 6. I asked you before as to what time that day, accord- 
ing to your best recollection, did that message begin to come in ? 

The Vice Chairman. That begins on page 239 of Exhibit 1, does it? 

Mr. Kaufman. That is correct, sir. 

Colonel Bratton. That message began to come into my office in 
the late afternoon or early evening of Saturday, December 6. 

Mr. Kaufman. Do you recall which part came in first? 

Colonel Bratton. I do not, sir. They were all mixed up; they 
did not come in in any numerical sequence. 

Mr. Kaufman. You recall Captain Kramer testified that his recol- 
lection was that part 8 was the first part of the message that he re- 
ceived. Does that refresh your recollection as to 

which part of the 13 parts you received first? 

Colonel Bratton. No, sir; I do not remember. 

Mr. Kaufman. Will you tell us to the best of your recollection what 
time of the day the last of the 13 parts came in ? 

_ Colonel Bratton. The last of the 13 parts came into my office some 
time between 9 and 10 that night. I was there at the time when the 
last part came in. 

Mr. Kaufman. Let us go back a moment. Colonel, to the pilot 
message. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. You testified that that came to you about 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon ? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. And that was before any one of the 13 parts had 
arrived ? 

Colonel Bratton. That is correct. 

Mr. Kaufman. Will you tell the committee whether you made dis- 
tribution of that so-called pilot message and when you did so ? 

Colonel Bratton. Distribution of the so-called pilot message was 
made that afternoon about 3 o’clock. I do not now recall \^ether 
I did it in person or whether one of my assistants did it, but I do 
recall discussing the subject both with General MiIas 

and General Gerow Saturday afternoon. 

Mr. K.aufman. Then we have it that the so-called pilot message 
was disseminated around three o’clock that day? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kaufman. will you give us the list of the persons to 

whom that pilot message was disseminated ? 

Colonel Bratton. Secretary of State, Secretary of War, Chief of 
Staff, Chief of the War Plans Division, G-2, and my own section. 

Mr. ISIaufman. Did you deliver to the White House? 

Colonel Bratton. No; I was not delivering to the White House 
during this p>eriod. 

Mr. Kaufman. Who was delivering to the White House? 

Colonel Bratton. Captain Kramer. 

Mr. Kaufman. So lhat as between Captain Kramer and your depart- 
ment you took the State Department and he took the White House ? 

Colonel Bratton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. Now, you say that you recall having talked to General 
Gerow and General Miles about the pilot message some time on the 
afternoon of December 6 ? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. Will you tell us your conversation with General 
Miles first and then later your conversation with [12061'^ Gen- 
eral Gerow? 

Colonel Bratton. Unfortunately, I caimot remember it in any great 
detail. It was to the effect that here was an indication that a reply to 
the State Department’s note to the Japanese Government was on its 
way. There was at that time no indication as to when we would re- 
ceive that reply, but I wanted fhem to know that we could expect this 
message at some time in the near future and that as soon as it started 
coming in I would acquaint them with its contents. That, in general, 
was the substance of my conversation both with Greneral Miles and 
General Gerow. 

Now, I have discussed this matter with both of these oflScers since 
that time, recently. They have no recollection of my conversation with 
them or, if they have, it is very vague. 

Mr. Kaufman. Your recollection is that you did talk to both of 
them? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. Now, come back to the 13 parts of the message and 
you began to tell us before that it was competed some time between 
9 and 10 o’clock. 

Colonel Bratton. Thirteen parts of the message had arrived by 
that time; yes, sir. 

Mr. EIaufman. And what did you do with that message, the 13 
parts? 

[ISOSS'] Colonel Bratton. There are several details as to what I 
did during the remainder of that evening that stand out very clearly in 
my memory ; others do not. I wiU recount those tliat I remember very 
clearly first, if you will allow me to do so. 

First, I called up the SIS, got the officer who was on duty there that 
evening, to ask him if there was any likelihood of the fourteenth part 
coming in later that night. 

Mr. Kaufman. Do you recall who that officer was ? 

Colonel Bratton. I don’t remember who the officer was ; no, sir. 

After some discussion in the SIS this officer returned to the phone 
and he said : 

No, there is yerj little likelihood of that part coming in this evening. We think 
we have gotten all of that message that we are going to get tonight. 
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I did not ask him why or discuss the matter with him at all. I ac- 
cepted his statement. So I, realizing that the Secretary of State was 
primarily interested in this message, it being a diplomatic one and 
it being a reply to a message that he had sent to the Japanese Govern- 
ment, gathered up his folder, put it in the pouch, locked the pouch 
and personally delivered it to the night duty officer in the State De- 
partment some time after 10 o’clock that night. I told the night duty 
officer whose name I have forgotten that this was a [1^5S\ 
highly important message as far as the Secretary of State was con- 
cernea and that I would like to have it sent out to his (quarters. He 
assured me that he would do so. I left it with him, securing from him 
a receipt for what I had given him. 

I then returned to my quarters, and as I remember it now about 
11 o’clock called up General Miles to report to him about leaving a 
part of the message and what I had done with it. My recollection is 
that some one answered the phone in General Miles’ home, said that 
he was out at dinner but that he was expected back any moment. I left 
word that I would like to have him call me when he came in, which he 
did. 

I described in guarded terms to General Miles the context of this 
message, told him that the fourteenth part, the most important part, 
had not been received, told him that I had delivered the first 18 parts 
to the Secretary of State. I remem|jer his saying yes, that he had 
seen the 18 parts where he was a dinner guest. 

Mr. Kaxifman. Did he tell you where he was a dinner guest? 

Colonel Bratton. I don’t remember that he did, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. Did he tell you he was at Admiral Wilkinson’s home? 

Colonel Bratton. I must have known that that is where he was be- 
cause it was our practice at that time to tell each [1206^^ other 
where we could be found on the phone. 

The next point that sticks out in my memory that I am positive is 
that when I found General Marshall in his office at 11 : 25 Sunday 
morning, the 7th of December 1941, he had in front of him on his de^ 
in a folder simil^ir to this not only the 13 parts of this message but all 
14 of them. I had not put it there. 

Mr. Kaufman. Well, now, let us go back to the night of December 6. 
You told us that you delivered the 13 parts to the Secretary of State’s 
office. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. You have told us that you talked with General 
Miles on the telephone. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. Did you ask General Miles as to whether or not 
delivery of that should be made to the Chief of Staff that night? 

Colonel Bratton. I don’t remember, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. Did General Miles instruct you at that time that it 
was unnecessary to deliver the 13 parts to the Chief of Staff that night? 

Colonel Bratton. I do not recall that he did, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. I direct your attention to the testimony of General 
Miles at page 4118 of the record where he testified re- 

garding the 18 parts of the message as follows : 

I had a conversation on my return from Admiral Wilkinson’s house, as I 
taitified, with Colonel Bratton. I take full responsibility for that thirteen part 
njessage not going to the Chief of Staff that night 
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Does that refresh your recollection as to whether or not you were 
instructed by General Miles not to make delivery of that to the Chief 
of Staff that night? 

Colonel Bratton. No, sir; I remember no instructions of that nature 
from General Miles, and I would like to say further at this point that 
if there was any error of omission or commission with respect to the 
deliveiT of the 13 parts of that message Saturday night of the 6th of 
December 1941 to Army personnel the error was mine, and I accept 
full responsibility for it. That was my error. 

Mr. Kaufman. Who were the persons in the Army who custo- 
marily were to receive this information, this magic? 

Colonel Bratton. The Chief of Staff, the Chief of the War Plans 
Division, and the Chief of the Military Intelligence Division. 

Mr. Kaufman. And do we have it now that no delivery was made 
to any of those persons other than to the Secretary of State and 
excepting General Miles who had already seen it at Admiral Wil- 
kinson’s house? 

[JSOSff] Colonel Bratton. This is the point at which my mem- 
ory begins to go bad on me. I cannot state positively whether there 
was any delivery made that night or not at this time. 

I testified before the Grunert Board that I had made delivery to the 
Secretary of the General Staff, to the night duty officer, or to General 
Gerow and to General Miles. That was my normal procedure. I 
tried to make simultaneous delivery to all of these people. 

Since making that statement before the Grunert Board — I with- 
draw that statement. 

At the time when I made the statement to the Grunert Board I had 
not remembered, or I did not remember, that Colonel Dusenbury was 
working with me in the office that night. Now, since making this 
statement to the Grunert Board I have been shown a number of affi- 
davits by various officers, General Smith, Bedell Smith, General Balph 
Smith, General Gailey, General Gerow, and others, to the effect that 
they did not receive the 13 parts of this menage from me or from 
anybody else Saturday night. 

Now, I know all these men. I do not doubt the honesty and in- 
tegrity of any one of them, and if they say that I did not deliver these 
pouches to them that night, then my memory must have been at fault. 

Mr. Kaufman. And to that extent you want to correct the 
[I£0^7] testimony that you have given before the Grunert Board? 

Colonel Bratton. I would prefer to put it this way : Starting from 
the point which I explained to you are quite clear in my memory, any 
other statement that I now make would be a reconstruction of events 
based upon my knowledge of what was standard operating procedure 
in my office under various sets of circumstances. 

Mr. Kaufman. Have you any explanation at this time as to why 
the standard operating procedure was not followed on this occasion 
on December 6 ? 

Colonel Bratton. No, sir; except that at this time and when I testi- 
fied before the Grunert Board I was convinced that undue emphasis 
was being placed upon two messages. One the so-called winds mes- 
sage ; the other the 13 parts of the 14-part message. 

Upon my second appearance before the Grunert Board, I tried to 
explain to them why I considered these two messages were being gi ven 
undue importance by the Board, and we got lost in the ramifications 
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of the winds message and I never did get to explain to them why I 
considered the presence of the 13 parts in Washington relatively un- 
important militarily that evening. 

I did so consider it upon their receipt and I still consider it now. 
They contributed no information, they contri- {IMSSI bated 
no additional information to the matters that we already had from 
magic and other sources as to the impending crisis with Japan. 

The message was incomplete. It ended on the note, in the thirteenth 
jart: 

Therefore, viewed in Its entirety, the Japanese government regrets that it can- 
not accept the proposal as a basis of negotiation. 

This was primarily of interest, immediate interest to the Secretary 
of State, not to the Secretary of War or the Cliief of the General Stan 
for it was not an ultimatum, it was not a declaration of war, nor was 
it a severance of dMomatic relations. 

[12069^ Mr. Kattfman. You knew, of course, there was another 
part to come, did you not? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kattman. And you couldn’t anticipate bv seeing the first 13 
parts what the fourteenth part would contain, could you ? 

Colonel Bratton. Quite the contrary, sir. As a matter of fact 
there was a possibility that the fourteenth part might have contained 
anothe^roposal from the Japanese Government. 

Mr. i^apMAN. And it might well have ended with a break in 
diplomatic relations or a declaration of war? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kaupman. Didn’t you think that that was of sufficient interest 
to point out to General Miles and General Gerow, the Secretary of 
War and the Chief of Staff, that ni^ht? 

Colonel Bratton. I don’t think it was necessary to point that out 
to those gentlemen. They were capable of arriving at their own con- 
clusions on their own. 

Mr. Kaupman. So that we have it now. Colonel, that on December 
6 you delivered to the Secretary of State, you talked to General Miles 
wno had seen the message, and you made no delivery either to the 
Secretary of War, the \1206(j\ Chief of Staff, or the Chief of 
War Plans? 

Colonel Bratton. As far as I know now that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kaupman. When did you return to duty on the morning of 
December 7? 

Colonel Bratton. I got to my office on Sunday morning the 7th 
of December sometime between 7 and 8 o’clock, sir, in the morning. 

Mr. Kaupman. And at that time did you get the 14th part of the 
message? 

Colonel Bratton. No ; the fourteenth part of the message was not 
delivered to me until between 8 and 9 o’clock ; around 8 : 15 or 8 : 30. 
Now, that message was delivered immediately to the State Depart- 
ment. Whether I took it or not I don’t know. It is entirely possible 
that I may have gotten a car and rushed over there with the 14 
parts so that the Secretary of State’s book would be complete. On 
the other hand, I may have given it to Colonel Dusenbury to deliver. 
All I know now is that the Secretary of State had all 14 of the parts 
before 10 o’clock that morning. 
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Mr. Kaitfman. About the time that you met Captain Kramer 
there about 10 o’clock on the morning of December 7? 

Colonel Bratton. I couldn’t possiblv have met Captain Kramer at 
the State Department at around 10 o’clock. The \l2061'\ only 
time he could have seen me there would have been between 8 and 9 
a. m. that morning, for from that time on I was busily engaged in 
something else in the War Department. 

Mr. Kaitfman. What time did you return to your office at the 
War Department after making this delivery to the Secretary of 
State? 

Colonel Bratton. If I made the delivery to the Secretary of State 
I was back in my office before 9 o’clock. 

Mr. Kaufman. And when did you deliver the 14 parts of the 
message, together with any other traffic, to the other persons entitled 
to receive it? 

Colonel Bratton. As I remember it now, sir, I believe that all 
those deliveries within the War Department that morning were made 
by my assistant, Colonel Dusenbury. And I can give you the reason. 

Mr. Kaufman. Will you give us the reason. 

Colonel Bratton. For the reason that at about 9 o’clock or shortly 
before 9 o’clock there was placed in my hands the so-called 1 p. m. 
delivery message. This immediately tunned me into frenzied ac- 
tivity because of its implications and from that time on I was busily 
engaged trying to locate various officers of the General Staff and con- 
ferring with them on the exclusive subject of this [120621 
message and its meaning. 

Mr. Kaufman. The so-called 1 o’clock message ? 

Colonel Bratton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. i^uFMAN. Who did you talk with that morning about the 1 
o’clock message? 

Colonel Bratton. Colonel Dusenbury, my assistant; General 
Miles, after he reached his office 

Mr. EIaufman. What time did he reach his office ? 

Colonel Bratton. General Miles reached his office, as I remember 
it, sometime around 10 o’clock, after I had called him on the tele- 
phone. 

Mr. Kaufman. Who else did you talk with that morning about 
the 1 o’clock message? 

Colonel Bratton. General Marshall; General Gerow; Colonel 
Bundy. In the office of General Marshall. 

Mr. BIaufman. What time did you talk with General Gerow about 
the 1 o’clock message? 

Colonel Bratton. I didn’t see General Gterow until he joined us 
in General Marshall’s office. 

Mr. Kaufman. What time did you see General Marshall? 

Colonel Bratton. 11:25 a. m., immediately after he reached his 
office. I may say that there are two doors going into General Mar- 
shall’s office. One opens directly into the hall and the other goes in 
from the office of his secretary. [1206S] He went in through 
the door that opens off the hall and I went in through the door that 
opens off the secretary’s office. 

Mr. Kaufman. Was General Gerow there? 

Colonel Bratton. Not at that time but he and Colonel Bundy 
joined us a few minutes thereafter. 
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Mr. Kaufman. Was it at that time that General Marshall proceeded 
to write out a message to be sent to Hawaii ? 

Colonel Bratton. Not immediately; as I have stated he had this 
14-part message arranged in a book in front of him. When General 
Miles and I walked into the room he was reading the 14 parts. I 
had the 1 p. m. delivery message in my hand. General Miles and I 
attempted to interrupt General Marshall to get him to read this 1 
p. m. message but were unsuccessful and he didn’t read it until after 
he had gone all the way through the 14-part message. 

Mr. Kaufman. And then after he had read the 14 parts you gave 
him the 1 o’clock message ? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. And then what happened ? 

Colonel Bratton. He read it and asked General Miles and myself 
what we thought it meant. General Miles and I both said that we 
were convinced it meant Japanese hostile [1206^'] action ac- 
tion against some American installation in the Pacific at or shortly 
after 1 o’clock that afternoonu At about this time General Gerow and 
General Bundy came into the room and there was some discussion of 
the 14 parts, which were then regarded in the light of an ultimatum,^ 
and of the 1 p. m. delivery message. 

General Marshall asked us each in turn starting with General Miles 
for an evaluation of the situation. We all concurred in reiterating 
the statement that General Miles and I had previously given him to* 
the effect that it was our belief that the Japanese intenJbd to attack 
us somewhere in the Pacific at or shortly after 1 pv m. th«.t after- 
noon. 

Mr. Kaufman. Was there any discussion that 1 p. m. meant 7 : 30 
Hawaiian time? 

Colonel Bratton. No, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. Was it at that point that General Marshall began 
to write a message to be sent to Hawaii ? 

Colonel Bratton; It was at that point, after we had all concurred 
in urging that our outlying possessions be given an additional alert 
at once. by the fastest possible means, General Marshall drew a piece 
of scratch paper toward him and picked up a pencil and wrote out 
in longhand a message to be sent to our overseas commanders. When 
he reached [lW6b^ the bottom of the page he picked up the 
telephone and called the Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral Stark. 
I couldn’t hear the other end of the conversation at all; but General 
Marshall, in. a guarded way, told Admiral Stark what he had in front 
of him and what he proposed to do, in effect that he was going to send 
a warning to Hawaii, Panama, the Philippines and so no. 

After some conversation with the Chief of Naval Opwations he 
put down the phone and said : 

Admiral Stark doesn’t think that any additional warning is necessary. 

There was some few minutes discussion on that point; The tele- 
phone r;^ng again and it was apparent that it was Admiral Stark 
calling because General Marshall, when he put the receiver down, 
said : 

Admiral Stark requests that we add to our message “Inform the Navy.” 
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So he added a short sentence at the bottom of his pencilled mes- 
sage, gave it to me and told me to take it to the Message Center and 
see that it was dispatched at once by the fastest safe means. 

As I went out the door there was some discussion as to priority 
and General Gerow called out to me as I was leaving the Chief 
of Staff’s office. 

If there is any question of priority give the Philippines first priority. 

I went into the Army Message Center, which was down the hall 
from us, found the Chief, Colonel French, handed [_12066'\ him 
the message and said : 

The Chief of Staff wants this sent at once by the fastest safe means. 

He looked it over and said : 

Well, will you help me get this Into readable script. Neither I nor my clerk 
here can read General Marshall’s handwriting. 

So I took the thing back from him and stood beside a typist while 
he typed what I read from what General Marshall had written. It 
possibly took a minute. I then gave it to Colonel French, who imme- 
diately started processing the message. I looked at my watch at that 
time, and, as I remember it, it was about 11 : 58 a. m. 

I returned to General Marshall’s office and reported to him what I 
had done. He said : 

Go back and find out how long it is going to take for this message to be 
delirered to the addressees. 

I went back, got ahold of Colonel French, told him what I wanted 
to know, he did a little figuring mentally, and he said : 

It will take about 30 or 40 minutes for it to be delivered to the persons to whom 
it is addressed. 

I went back and reported that fact to General Marshall. 

[1S06T] Mr. Kaufman. Did you know at that time that the mes- 
sage was going to be relayed to San Francisco, and then over the RCA 
lines? 

Colonel Bratton. No, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. Did you know whether the Army had direct com- 
munication with Hawaii ? 

Colonel Bratton. By what means? 

Mr. Kaut’Man. By radio or telegraph ? 

Colonel Bratton. I didn’t know it. I assumed that we always had 
had up until that moment. 

Mr. Kaufman. When did you find out for the first time that this 
message went by Western Union to San Francisco and then by RCA to 
Honolulu ? 

Colonel Bratton. Several days after the attack took place. 

Mr. Kaufman. Now, Colonel, let us go back to the so-called winds 
message. You are familiar with the 

The Vice Chairman. Will counsel permit an interruption? 

Mr. Kaufman. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. It would be helpful to go back to the so-called 
1 o’clock message and find out what the colonel did with that. If it 
has been covered, I didn’t catch it. 

Mr. Kaufman. I think that that has been covered, but, [IWdSI 
sir, we will do it again. 
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Colonel Bratton. That is the message that I have been talking 
about, Mr. Cooper. The one that I hanoM in person to General Mar- 
shall in his office. 

The Vice Chairman. I understood that, but how about other recip- 
ients of magic ; what was done with respect to them as to the 1 o’clock 
message, if anything? 

Colonel Bratton. All the other recipients were right there at the 
time, exc^t the Secretary of War, who had an adjacent office to the 
(^ief of Staff, and the Secretary of State. 

I personally called up one of the assistants to the Secretary of State 
by telephone prior to my meeting with General Marshall to tell him 
about this 1 p. m. delivery thing. He said that he would inform the 
Secretary of State right away. 

I don’t know whether the Secretary of War was in town that morn- 
ing or not. I didn’t see him all day long. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. Thank you. 

Mr. Kauffman. Now, let us go back to the so-called winds message. 
You are familiar with circular 2353 and 

Colonel Bratton. What page is that? 

Mr. Murphy. 154. 

Mr. Kaufman. Pages 154 and 155, Japanese circulars 
2363 and 2354. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir; I am familiar with those messages. 

Mr. Kaufman. Will you tell us, if you know, what was done by the 
Army to get any implement to these two codes ? 

Colon^ Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Upon receipt of 2353 on the 28th of November, I made arrangements 
tJirough Colonel Sadtler of the Signal Corps to have the FCC mon- 
itor this broadcast for us through their station on the west coast, and 
through Colonel Sadtler I got in contact with a Mr. Sterling, I believe 
his name was, of the FCC, gave him my office tel^hone number, my 
home telephone number and those of my a^istant, Colonel Dusenbury, 
and arranged with him to have me called on the telephone at once upon 
the receipt of any implementation of this code. 

Colonel Sadtler. I believe, explained to him in detail what it was 
we were looking for. ^ 

During the period November 28 and the first week in December, we 
got from the FCC a number of false alarms on this thing. Incident- 
ally, I told the Navy what I had done, and they told me what they 
had done. We agreed to pool our results. 

Mr. Kaufman. When you say you told the Navy, who did you tell 
it to ? 

{ 12070 '\ Colonel Bratton. Captain McCollum and Captain Kra- 
mer. 

So that ONI and G-2 were working hand in glove trying to pick 
this thing up from whatever sources were available. 

I know that the Navy got a number of false alarms too, from con- 
versations with Captain McCollum and Captain Kramer. 

I received three or four. I was waked at all hours of the night on 
several occasions by the FCC who repeated what they had picked up, 
believing it to be a part of the implementing message. 

Mr. Kaufman. Do you recall on the 5th of December whether or 
not Colonel Sadtler communicated with you and told you that Ad- 
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miral Noyes had told him that the winds implement message was in? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. EIaufman. Will you tell us about the circumstances and the 
talk that you had with Colonel Sadtler at that time? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Sometime around 9 or 10 o’clock on the morning of the 5th, I was 
called to General Miles’ office where Colonel Sadtler and General 
Miles and his Executive Officer, Colonel Roderick were discussing 
some matter, and General Miles turned to Colonel Sadtler, and said, 
“Tell Bratton what you \1^071'\ have just told me.” 

He said, “Well, Noyes has just called me up to say that it is in.” 
The winds execute message. 

I said, “Well, what does it say, in English or Japanese?” 

He said, “Well, I don’t know, he didn’t tell me.” 

So General Miles, at my suggestion, requested Colonel Sadtler to 
go back, or to go to Admiral Noyes, and get a copy, either of the 
Japanese text or of the English trandation, so we could look at it to 
determine whether or not it was what we were waiting for, or another 
false alarm. 

So Colonel Sadtler took off and some while later came back and re- 
ported to General Miles and myself that he couldn’t get access to 
Admiral Noyes, that he was in a board meeting, something of that 
sort. We requested Colonel Sadtler to go back and keep on the trail 
of Admiral Noyes, or talk to one of his assistants, or get somebody 
from over there who knew what they were talking about a copy of 
what they had received, so we could satisfy ourselves that this was 
really the execute message and not a false alarm. 

Colonel Sadtler went off and I never saw him again that day, to 
my recollection, or in connection with this matter. 

I called the Navy upon my return to my office and 

§ ot either Captain McCollum or Captain Eramer on the phone, I 
on’t remember which at the moment, to ask them if they had gotten 
in the winds execute message and they said “No.” 

I said , “Please let me know if you have one anywhere in the Navy.” 
. They said they would. 

I then called up the SIS and asked them if they knew anything about 
the arrival anywhere in Washington of an execute message of the 
winds code, and they said “No,” they knew nothing about it, and 1 
repeated mv request to them, if anything came in to please let me 
know, and then put the mater out of my mind. 

Senator Lucas. Whom did you call in the SIS? 

Mr. EIaufman. Whom did you call in the SIS ? 

Tiolonel Bratton. I don’t remember now, sir. It was either Major 
Doud or Captain Schukraft, or one of the other officers on duty there. 

Mr. Kaufman. Now, you began to tell us before that you felt that 
the winds code message was expanded all out of proportion to its real 
value. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. I asked you to tell us about it when we got to the 
winds code situation. Will you tell us what \1W73'\ statement 
you want to make about it now ? 

Colonel Bratton. Even if we had received an execute message of the 
win^ code after the third of December, it would only have contributed 
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or confirmed information that we already had. It is perfectly obvious 
from an examination of this code and the messages in connection there- 
with that it was a device figured out by the Japanese for informing 
their diplomatic agents around the world of danger in the breach of 
diplomatic relations with certain powers if other means of communi- 
cation failed. 

Well, it never failed in Washington right up to the last minute. 
They could always communicate with their ambassador here. 

On the 3d of December we intercepted a direct order given to the 
Japanese Ambassador to start burning his codes. That was the pur- 
pose of the whole thing. That was it. 

Any winds execute message received after that would simply just 
be another straw in the wind confirmii^ what we already knew. 

Mr. Kaupman. And by the 5th of December you had already re- 
ceived intercepted messages from consuls in various parts of the world 
advising Tokyo by the word “Haruna” that they had complied with 
the request to burn the codes ? 

Colonel Bratton. I remember seeing a number of those \lWTJi\ 
messages ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. And they are in the record in this proceeding? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. After the date when Colonel Sadtler told you that 
Admiral Noyes had advised him that the winds message was in, did 
you continue to monitor for winds execute messages ? 

Colonel Bratton. Oh, yes, sir ; we continued to monitor for the 
winds execute message and a variation of it was delivered to my 
assistant. Colonel Dusenbury, on the afternoon of the 7th or 8th after 
the attack when it was utterly immaterial and useless. 

Mr. Kaufman. When Colonel Sadtler made this report to you, did 
you communicate with the Federal Communications Commission? 

Colonel Bratton. No, sir; I don’t remember that I did. 

Mr. Kaufman. You have talked about a message delivered to your 
assistant, Colonel Dusenbury, on the 7th or the 8th. Is that the mes- 
sage in Exhibit 142, page 3 (a) ? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir, I believe that is the message. 

Mr. Kaufman. I direct Vour attention to Exhibit No. 142A, the 
record of the Federal Communications Commission 
that they telephoned you at 7 : 50 on the night of December 6, and that 
you were advised — ^you stated : 

Results still negative bnt am pleased to receive the negative results as It means 
that we have that much more time. 

Do you recall that conversation ? 

Colonel Bratton. Not in that detail, but it is in the nature of similar 
conversations I had with those people during that period. 

Mr. Kaufman. I ask you to look at a record given to us by the FCC 
which records the substance of a conversation that you had on the 5th 
of December at 7 : 50 that night, and ask you whether that refreshes 
your recollection as to the conversation that you had with the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission on that day? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir ; I remember that. 

Mr. Kaufman. Well, will you tell us as nearly as you can the con- 
vex-sation that you had with the Federal Communications Commission 
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on the 5th of December, after using this memorandum to refresh your 
recollection ? 

Colonel Bratton. As nearly as I can I'emember, it was to the effect 
as stated in that document. 

Senator Lucas. Will counsel read that? 

Mr. Kaufman. The memorandum from the Federal Communica- 
[I£07S] tions Commission, which is part of 142-A, is as follows : 

Phoned Colonel Bratton and gave him the message at 7 ;50 p. m. 

Remarks by Colonel Bratton : 

“Results still negative but am pleased to receive the negative results as it 
means that we have that much more time. The information desired will occur 
in the middle of a program and possibly will be repeated at frequent intervals. 
(Asked if I should communicate the information to Portland concerning the fact 
that the desired data will be in tlie middle of a program.)” 

Colonel Bratton. That latter part is a bit garbled, according to 
my present recollection. I don’t remember making any such statement 
as is contained in that last sentence. 

Mr. Kaufman. You wouldn’t say that you didn’t make it? 

Colonel Bratton. No, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. It goes on to say : 

No. I will have a confei’ence with Lieutenant Colonel Dusenberg in the morn- 
ing and will contact Mr. Sterling In that regard. 

With regard to communicating with Portland. 

Colonel Bratton. I don’t recall making that statement, [J£077] 
but it is quite possible that I did, sir. 

Mr. ICaufman. This is a record made by the Federal Clommunica- 
tions Commission at the time. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. It is part of their diary records, apparently. 

I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Vice Chairman. Colonel Bratton, about what was the differ- 
ence in time of the receipt of the fourteenth part of the 14-part mes- 
sage and the so-called 1 o’clock message ? 

Colonel Bratton. About a half-hour, as I remember it, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. About a half-hour? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. You received the fourteenth part of the 14- 
part message 

Colonel Bratton. First. 

The Vice Chairman. First. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes. 

The Vice Chairman. About what time? 

Colonel Bratton. Sometime between 8 : 30 and 9 o’clock as I recall 
it, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Then about 30 minutes later, you received the 
1 o’clock message ? 

[12078^ Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. That would put both of them into your hands 
at about what time ? 

Colonel Bratton. Between 8 : 30 and 9 o’clock that morning, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, did you do anything during that 30 
minutes between the receipt of the fourteenth part and the 1 o’clock 
message about getting word to any of these recipients of magic ? 
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Colonel Bratton. Word of the receipt of the fourteenth part you 
mean, sir? 

The Vice Chairman. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Bratton. I don’t remember that I did, sir, for the reason 
that I took the fourteenth part, assembled it with the remaining 13 
parts, and started reading the wnole thing off to see just exactly what 
it meant. 

While I was doing that, the 1 p. m. delivery message was placed in 
my hands. 

The Vice Chairman. And I believe you stated that after receipt 
of the 1 o’clock message you then became very much concerned ? 

Colonel Bratton. \ es, sir. I washed my hands of all other mat- 
tere, turning them over to my assistant. Colonel Dusenbury, and pro- 
ceeded to taae steps with the 1 p. m. [J£07ff] delivery message. 

The Vice CnAmMAN. About what time was the 1 p. m. delivery 
message ready in your hands for distribution ? 

Colonel Bratton. I made no distribuiton of it except to the Chief 
of Staff. I kept his copv in my hands until I gave it to him in his 
office. Any other distrioution that was made that morning must 
have been made by my assistant. Colonel Dusenbury. 

The Vice Chairman. Then what did you do in the way of trying 
to contact the Chief of Staff from the time you had the 1 o’clock 
message ready to deliver and the time you actually saw him ? 

Colonel Bratton. I discovered that neither the Chief of Staff, Chief 
of War Plans Division, or G-2, were in their offic^, so I immediately 
put in a phone call for General Marshall at his quarters at Fort 
Myer. One of his orderlies answered the telephone and informed 
me that the General had gone horseback riding. 

I said, “Well, you know generally where he has gone. You know 
where you can get ahold of him?” 

He said, “Yes, I think I can find him.” 

I said, “Please go out at once, get assistance if necessary, and find 
General Marshall, ask him to— ;-tell him who I am and tell him to go 
to the nearest telephone, that it [JW80] is vitally important 
that I communicate with him at the earliest practicable moment.” 

The orderly said he would do so. 

Then I called General Miles at his home, and told him what I 
had done and urged that he come down to the office at once, because 
I felt that General Marshall would want to see him and talk with 
him. 

There was some discussion between General Miles and myself as to 
who was to call General Gerow. I don’t remember whether I called 
him or whether General Miles called him but he was summoned to 
his office by telephone by one of us. 

The Vice Chairman. Allow me to interrupt for a moment. Colonel. 
Just what was the time that you delivered this message to General 
Marshall’s orderly ? 

Colonel Bratton. Shortly after 9 o’clock. That is, shortly after 
my reading the message. The message was placed in my hands at 
about 9 o’dock. As soon as I had read it and realized its import, I 
immediately staited calling General Marshall. That was sometime 
between 9 and 9 : 15. 

The Vice Chairman. So it was between 9 and 9 : 15 that you talked 
to his orderly at his home. 
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Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And urged him to get hold of 
General ifeirshall and ask him to contact you as promptly as possible? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And you did not get any call from General 
Mamhall then? 

Colonel Bratton. Not until sometime after 10 o’clock. 

The Vice Chairman. After 10 o’clock. 

Colonel Bratton. General Marshall called me in person sometime 
between 10 and 10 : 30. I explained to him that I had a most impor- 
tant message that he must see at once, and that if he would stay where 
he was, I would get a car and bring it to him. 

He said: 

No, don’t botber to do that. 1 am coming down to my office. You can give 
It to me then. 

The Vice Chairman. That, you think, was about 10: 30? 

Colonel Bratton. Between 10 and 10:30; sometime closer to the 
half-hour. 

The Vice Chairman. Between 10 and 10 : 30. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. So, naturally, you followed his instructions 
and waited until he got to the office ? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. That was 11:25? 

[1S082'\ Colonel Bratton. That was 11:25 when I reached him 
in his office. 

Prior to talking to General Marshall in his office, however, I did 
discuss this whole business with General Miles in his office, who in 
the meantime had reached the War Department. So that General 
Miles was thoroughly conversant with the entire matter before he 
and I went together into General Marshall’s office. 

TTie Vice Chairman. How soon did you get to talk to General 
Miles and acquaint him with what you had ? 

Colonel Bratton. I called General Miles immediately after talk- 
ing to General Marshall’s orderly, and requested him to come down 
to the office, that I had some very important matters to discuss with 
him, and that I felt that the Chief of Staff would want to see him 
too. 

The Vice Chairman. I believe you stated General Miles arrived 
- at his office at about 10 o’clock? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. You showed it to him promptly then? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. You were about to say something about Gen- 
eral Gerow, when I broke in. 

Colonel Bratton. I don’t remember seeing General Gerow 
[12083'\ that morning until he joined us in General Marshall’s 
office. 

The Vice Chairman. And that was at 11:25; the 11:25 meeting? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes. sir. 

The Vice Chairman. All right 

Senator George. 
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Senator George. Colonel Bratton, you are familiar with the Sep- 
tember 24 message ? I believe it is the one that divided Pearl Harbor 
into areas. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir, I am familiar with that message. 

_ Senator George. Did that come to you also, or was it handled en- 
tirely by the Navy? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir, that came to me, and my record shows 
that I delivered it to the Secretary of War, the Chief oi Staff, and the 
Chief of the War Plans Division. 

Senator George. To whom ? I didn’t quite get it. Delivered it to 
whom? 

Colonel Bratton. The Secretary of War, the Chief of Staff, and 
the Chief of the War Plans Division. 

Senator George. The Chief of the War Plans Division was General 
Gerow ? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

[1208^'] Senator George. Did you also handle the messages be- 
ginning December 3 relating to the burning of codes, destruction of 
papers? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator George. Did you get those messages? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator George. Your duty was to distribute the information? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator George. Did you have any further duty to perform with 
regard to any of those messages, say the code burning messages? 

In other words, did you issue any orders on them ? 

Colonel Bratton. Well, upon receipt of the intercept directing the 
Japanese Ambassador to starting burning his codes and ciphers, I 
rec^uested the Signal Corps to prepare a message which G-2 could send 
to its attaches and observers in the Far East directing them to bum 
certain of their codes and ciphers. 

I took these messages when prepared up to General Miles, secured 
his O. K. for sending them out. 

Senator George. Those messages regarding the burning of codes 
went to General Short at Hawaii and 

Colonel Bratton. Not from my office, sir, and not, as {12085^ 
far as I know, from G-2, because we were informed that the Navy was 
transmitting that information to the naval commander in Hawaii, the 
Philippines, and elsewhere, and that they would pass this information 
on to their Army opposite numbers. 

I accepted that as being sufficient because, as you know, it is inad- 
visable to send the same message in two different codes when it can be 
avoided. 

Senator George. What knowledge did you have of the facilities and 
means available in the Hawaiian Islands to intercept and decode and 
translate these messages? 

Colonel Bratton. I knew that they were capable of breaking in 
Hawaii, certain low-grade diplomatic messages. I knew that they did 
not have the pumle machine, but through my contact with my opposite 
number in the Naval Intelligence, I knew that extracts from the more 
important magic messages were bein^ sent to the Navy in Hawaii, and 
that by mutual understanding, that is, what ONI thought was an un- 
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derstanding, the substance of those messages was available to the 
proper officials in the Army. 

Senator Geokge. Colonel, I imderstood you to say that as you now 
recall, or as you now recollect, you are not able to say to whom you did 
make delivery of the first 13 parts of the 14-part message on the eve- 
ning of December 6, beyond the point where your recollection was 
positive; [J£086] is that correct? 

Colonel Bratton. That is correct, sir. 

Senator George. Do I understand that you simply do not recollect 
whether you made delivery, or whether you, according to your usual 
course of operations, you assume that you may have made the de- 
livery? In other words, are we to understand you have no positive 
recollection on that at this time ? 

Colonel Bratton. I have no positive recollection at this time. 
Senator. 

When I testified before the Grunert Board, I didn’t realize that 
Colonel Dusenbury, my assistant, was working with me in the office 
that evening. 

Now, when I processed this material alone, I did it a certain way. 
When he and I worked together we did it another way. We had a 
standard operating procedure, so to speak. 

Now, if 1 had remembered when I was testifying before the Grunert 
Board that Dusenbury was with me there that evening, I would prob- 
ably have said he and I made the normal distribution that evening. 
That is when I went to the Secretary of State, he delivered to the War 
Department officials because that was our standard operating pro- 
cedure. 

We had done it over, and over, and over again, that way. 

[J£0^] On numerous occasions when I went to deliver pouclies 
to the Secretary of State late at night, he would stop off at General 
Marshall’s quarters on his way home to see that General Marshall 
got copies of these messages that were of sufficient importance to 
deliver late at night. 

Senator George. Colonel, as I understand it, you considered the 14- 
part message when it had been completed as a message of supreme 
importance, of very great importance? That is, with the fourteenth 
part in hand ? 

Colonel Bratton. It was an important message, yes, sir; but if I 
may go back to the so-called pilot message and discuss it fora moment, 
and my reaction to it, the gist of it was that the Japanese Ambassador 
was to take this 14-part message and without the aid of a stenographer, 
and in great secrecy put it in nice shape, preparatory to delivery, lock 
it up in his safe and keep it there pending further instructions. 

Tnis, if anything, meant that we probably had a little bit more time 
before the shooting war started. 

After the receipt of this pilot message, the vital factor in my mind 
was the date and hour of delivery of the 14-part message. Its physical 
presence in Washington had little significance. 

Senator George. And as soon as you saw the 1 o’clock [J£0S8] 
message, the message directing delivery, you realized then the impor- 
tance of the message? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir; because it was peculiarly worded, and 
the implication was inescapable that it was of vital importance. 
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Senator George. And you shortly thereafter undertook to locate 
General Marshall ? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator George. You did locate liim over the phone as you told the 
committee, but you actuaUy saw him at 11 : 25 on the morning of De- 
cember 6 ? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. December 7. 

Senator George. December 7. And at the time you saw him, all 
others to whom you were obligated to make distribution were present 
except the State Department, and you have already described that the 
fourteenth part and the 1 o’clock message had gone to the State De- 
partment, I believe? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

All concerned in the War Department were present except the Sec- 
retary of War. 

Senator George. All except the Secretary of War. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator George. In the War Department? 

^2089^ Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator George. Colonel, is your recollection positive with respect 
to the so-called winds execute message? That is, positive that you 
never saw such message? 

Colonel Bratton. It is most positive. 

Senator George. That is, until after the attack on Pearl Harbor ? 

Colonel Bratton. That is correct, sir. 

I can state most positively that no execute of the winds code was 
ever received by me prior to . the attack on Pearl Harbor. I find it 
hard to believe that any such execute message could get into the War 
Department without passing over my desk. 

It is inconceivable to me. I might have missed it but I had some 
assistants who were on the watch for it, and there were some people 
in the Army SIS who were also on the watch for it. They coiddn’t 
all have missed it. It is simp ly inconceivable to me that such a mes- 
sage should have been in the War Department without some one of 
us Knowing about it or seeing it. 

Senator George. Your recollection is that you never handled such 
message, never saw it? 

Colonel Bratton. No sir; most positive. 

Senator George. If it came ? 

[1209ff] Colonel Bratton. Most positive. 

Senator George. No further questions. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Clark, of North Carolina, will inquire. 

Mr. Clark. I want to ask you. Colonel, one or two brief questions. 

You mentioned taking a receipt when you delivered the IZ parts to 
the Secretary of State’s office. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Did you keep that receipt or was it destroyed diortly 
thereafter? 

Colonel Bratton. It was my practice during this time, sir, as fer 
as the State Department was concerned, to t^e a receipt by serial 
number, that is, by the SIS number at tne bottom of the page, from 
the confidential secretary of the Secretary of State. 
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I would take the bag over to him, unlock it, and we . would thumb 
through tliese things bound in a book like this, check the numbers 
at the bottom of the page, and he would give me a receipt, a signed 
receipt, for SIS number so and so, to number so and so. I kept that 
receipt in mv possession until after all of these flimsies were returned 
to me from the State Department, generally within a day or so. 

[12091'\ Mr. Clark. You had no further occasion to keep the 
receipt after that? 

Colonel Bratton. I then destroyed the receipt and the intercept 
itself. 

Mr. Clark. I believe you said you have been reading this record 
we made here, and I have not, but is there any controversy about the 
fact that you delivered the 13 parts to the Secretary of State at that 
time? 

Colonel Bratton. I don’t see how there could be. 

Mr. Clark. There has not been any conflict of testimony here that 
you recall? 

Colonel Bratton. No, sir, none that I know of or have heard of. 

Mr. Clark. Taking the 13 parts along, was there anything in that 
upon which military action of any kind could be based? 

Colonel Bratton. Not as I interpreted it, sir. As I look at it, I 
see nothing in it which would have prompted General Marshall or 
General Gerow to take any action on the night of Saturday the 6th 
of December 1941. And I would like to remind you, sir, if I may, 
that all the high officials of the Navy Department saw those 13 parts 
on the night of Saturday the 6th of December 1941, and they took 
no action other than to decide toTiave a conference \12092'\ 
at 10 o’clock the following morning. 

I don’t think that General Marshall or General Gerow would have 
done otherwise under the circumstances even if they had had these 
13 parts. Their first reaction would have been to call up General 
Miles and ask his advice, General Miles saw nothing alarming from 
a military point of view in these 13 parts, and I think he so would 
have sta^ to General Marshall or General Gerow on that night. 

Mb'. Clark. The contents of the 13 parts that had come in, as I 
understand you, really didn’t change the existing situation any? 

Colonel Bratton. I don’t believe I imderetand, sir. 

Mr, Clark. I mean, was the situation or the intelligence that you 
had, or the action you would take, any different after you received the 
13 parts than it was before? 

Colonel Bratton. No, sir. We had known for some time that this 
message was coming. We surmised its contents, and we knew that the 
Ambassador had b^n told to polish it up, put it in his safe, and wait 
further instructions. That didn’t alter the picture that we had. 

Mr. Clark. So there was nothing significant about that message 
until the fourteenth part came in ? 

Colonel Bratton. There was nothing even after the arrival of the 
fourteenth part; there was no military significance \1209S'\ to 
its presence in Washington as long as the Japanese Ambassador kept 
it locked up in his safe. 

Mr. Clark. Did you see the reply of General Short to the message 
that you spoke of General Marshall sending? 

Colonel Bratton. Not until after the attack, sir. 
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Mr. Clark. I was referring to General Marshall’s message of the 
27th. 

Colonel Bratton. I understand, sir. 

There is no reason why I should have seen it. I was on a lower 
echelon in the Intelligence Division. This was an operational mat- 
ter, and a matter of countersabotage which was another division of 
intelligence. I was in the intelligence branch. 

The counterintelligence branch would have been the one to see that, 
if anybody in G-2 had seen it upon its arrival in Washington. 

Mr. CiARK. Well, I was prompted to ask you that question because 
you and so many othere were present and intensely interested in what 
General Marshall was doing. That message was sent out on the 27th. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, but I didn’t see the message until after the 
attack. 

Mr. Clark. Did it occur to you to look up the reply to that message? 

[1209 J ^'\ Colonel Bratton. These things were being handled on 

a higher level than my own, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Clark. Well, tnat isn’t exactly what I asked you. Colonel, quite. 

Colonel Bratton. Well, I must say that I was quite perturbed and 
anxious and verv much alerted all during this period, and I, of course, 
was anxious to nnd out what was going on, what was being done. 

We were feeding all this intelligence up to higher echelons, and I 
naturally wanted to know what was being done with it. 

I was told that a warning message had been sent out by the Navy 
on the 24th and another waniing message by the Army on the 27th, 
and a warning against sabotage also. 

I knew that those messages had gone out, but I didn’t read them at 
that time. I knew only in a general way what their contents were. 

Now, General Miles has testified that he did not see General Short’s 
reply. 

Mr. Clark. Who? 

Colonel Bratton. General Miles. 

Mr. Clark. Yes. 

Colonel Bratton. Has testified, and it is in evidence here that he 
himself did not see that reply when it came in, and if 

he had seen it, he would have taken immediate action to point out that 
it was not a reply to General Marshall’s message. 

Well, if General Miles never saw it, I certainly wouldn’t have seen 
it either because the only way I could have seen it would be through 
him. 

Mr. Clark. Well, it just seems a little strange to me, as a layman, as 
far as military affairs are concerned, that the intelligence set-up you 
had down there wouldn’t have been checking to see the response from 
General MacArthur and General Short and from Panama and the 
west coast to this most important message of the 27th. 

Now, you are saying that it was not your duty or in your line of duty, 
and that you did not ^eck on it. 

Colonel Bratton. They were not given to me to read, sir. I was 
told that they had been sent, and I was told their general contents. 

Mr. Clark. Would you have been permitted to look up the replies 
if you had wished to do so? 

Colonel Bratton. I think I could have gotten access to them. 
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Mr. Clabk. Then why didn’t you look to see what had come in in 
response to this message of the 27th from the Chief of Staff 1 

Colonel Bratton. Well, I had confidence that my Chief 
General Miles, was handling that situation ad^uately. 

Mr. Clark. If you had s»en the reply of General Short at that 
time, what do you think yoiu* reaction would have been ? 

Colonel Bratton. I could only speak from hindsight. 

Mr. Clark. No, let’s not do that. Let’s go back to the day that 
message came into the War Department saying that he was on a 
sabotage alert. What would have occurred to you about that? 

Colonel Bratton. Well, I think my reaction would have been the 
same as General Miles has testified. I would have noticed, I think, 
that it was not a reply to General Marshall’s message, because he 
quoted the number of General Marshall’s message, said “in reply to 
your No. so-and-so,” and it wasn’t a reply to General Marshall’s No. 
so-and-so at all : he was talking only about sabotage. 

Mr. Clark. I see. 

Colonel Bratton. I think I would have checked that discrepancy. 
I can’t say with any degree of positiveness. 

Mr. Clark. Do you think it is a little strange. Colonel, that with 
all the money we nave spent and the precautions we have taken in 
the Hawaiian Islands to make it a strong outpost, and with this 
crucial situation developing, that no one in War De- 

partment should discover the reply of General Short showed com- 
pletely that he hadn’t appreciated the gravity of the situation ? 

Colonel Bratton. Well, I think it is most deplorable. 

Mr. Clark. Well, where does the fault lie? 

Colonel Bratton. I understood that was the duty of this committee 

Mr. Clark. I am afraid you are right. I am not really trying to 
get you to pass on the conduct of some fellow officer, or something of 
that kind. You say the fault in this case does not lie in the G-2 
Dpartment; is that right? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. The fault did not rest in the G-2 Department? 

Colonel Bratton. Definitely not, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Or the War Plans Division ? 

Colonel Bratton. I think General Gerow has already accepted full 
responsibility for that error. 

Mr. Clark. Is that where it belongs, as a military matter? 

Colonel Bratton. Will you repeat that, sir? 

Mr. Clark. I say as a military matter, is that where the responsi- 
bility belongs, in the War Plans Division? 

Colonel Bratton. Are you asking for an expression of my opinion, 
sir? 

Mr. Clark. Here is what I am asking for, sir : It has been almost 
conceded that the reply of General Short to [ 12099 ] this im- 
portant message was admittedly inadequate, and that if that had been 
discovered additional action would have been taken. 

Now what I am asking you, as a military man who understands 
all the ins and outs of t^ procedure and this organization, where 
does the responsibility rest for not having discovered the inadequacy 
of the Short reply to General Marshall’s message of the 27th? 
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Mr. Eichabdson. Mr. Chairman, mi^ht I just suggest, it strikes 
me as being rather improper to ask this witness to make an answer 
which constitutes a direct criticism of another branch of the service 
of which he was not a part. 

Colonel Bratton. Not only that, but it involves my making a criti- 
cism of officers who are far superior to me in rank and experience. 
It does not lie within my province to fix the responsibility for this 
blunder. 

Mr. Clark. This what? 

Colonel Bratton. It does not lie within my province, and I am 
unable to fix the responsibilitv for this blunder. General Gerow has 
already assumed full responsibility for that error. 

Mr. fciEFE. So has General Marshall in his testimony. 

Mr. Clark. I will try to get around to my point this way : Was 
it the duty or responsibility of anybody below the [IlSJlk?] 
chief of staff in the War Plans Division to have examined the re- 
plies to General Marshall’s message of the 27th of November? 

Colonel Bratton. That was the duty of the War Plans Division. 

Mr. Clark. That is what I am trying to get at. I am not trying 
to get you to reflect on your superiors. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. I appreciate your position. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes; but I want to enmhasize the fact it was 
not the duty of the Intelligence Division. This was an operational 
order. 

Mr. Clark. Of course, not knowing all about those things, I did 
not know but what the Intelligence Division should have examined 
these messages from time to time and seen what was going on. 

Colonel Bratton. No, sir; that was an operational order which 
implemented a war plan. 

Mr. Clark. And it belonged in the War Plans Division ? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. I want to make it vei^ clear to you that I have no dis- 
position whatever to embarrass you in any way. 

Colonel Bratton. I understand, sir. 

Mr. Clark. I have admiration for your record and 
your apparent frankness before this committee. 

That IS all I have. 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Lucas, of Illinois, will inquire. 

Senator Lucas. Was General Miles present when the message was 
prepared by General Marshall that went out to General Short 
orij^ally? 

Colonel Bratton. You mean the message of the 27th of November? 

Senator Lucas. The message of the 27th of November. 

Colonel Bratton. I have no first-hand knowledge of that, sir. 

Senator Lucas. I have forgotten whether he testified that you were 
present at that meeting or not. Anyhow, you made very clear to 
this committee that there is a distinction between an operational 
order and one that comes through the Intelligence Division, where 
it is merely an evaluation of information that has been received from 
time to time. 

Colonel Bratton. Very, very different functions, sir. 
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Senator Lttcas. Yes. And you told the committee that in this in- 
verse chain of events, where Stimson saw the message, Marshall saw 
the me^ge, and General Gterow saw the message, that under the war 
reflations General Miles would not see that message. 

Colonel Bratton. I think, in view of the fact that the 
reply dealt with sabotage measures, a copy of the message should have 
been routed to General Miles. We know from his testimony that it was 
not. ^ Now sabotage and countersabotage are all definitely in the 
province of the Intelligence Division. Now a mistake was made — ^by 
whom I do not know — ^in the routing of this message. It clearly 
stated in the messaf that it was a reply to a certain numbered mes- 
sage from General Marshall. It obviously was not, if you read the 
body of the thing. The body of the thing dealt with something that 
was an intelligence matter. For that reason the message, or a copy 
of it, should have gone to General Miles. 

Senator Lucas. When General Miles sent his sabotage message on 
November 28, 1 presume he did so without knowing anything ^out 
Short’s reply. 

Colonel Bratton. I presume so, sir. I am not the best witness on 
that 

Senator Lucas. I thought perhaps you had something to do with 
the preparation of that message and knew about it. 

Colonel Bratton. No, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Did you know anything about the message that 
General Arnold, had sent out? 

Colonel Bratton. Not until after the attack, sir. 

[ISIOS"] Mr. Keefe. Will the Senator yield, to clear the record 
here? 

Senator Lucas. Yes, I will yield. 

Mr. Keefe. So we will not get confused. My recollection of the 
testimony is that the message which was sent by General Miles to 
General Short was sent on the 27th and not the 28th. 

Senator Lucas. I think perhaps the Congressman may be correct. 
Mr. Keefe. And there was a question, as you recall Senator, that 
came up as to whether or not General Short got the Miles message 
before he had replied to the Marshall message. My recollection of the 
testimony is he said it came in shortly after he had sent his reply to 
the Marsnall message, on the same day, November 27. 

Senator Lucas. The ConCTessman is correct on that. General Short 
testified that he sent the rej^y to Marshall’s message about 30 minutes 
after it was received, and a short time after the sabotage message 
came in. 

Mr. Keefe. The Senator will recall the message that was sent by 
the Adjutant General and the message by General Arnold. Tliey 
went out on the 28th. 

Colonel Bratton. They went out on the 28th, and General Miles’ 
message went out on the 27th. 

[ISlOJi] Senator Lucas. I stand corrected. 

Now one question further with respect to the magic that came in 
dividing Pearl Harbor into five different sections. You told Senator 
George that you were familiar with that, as I recall. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Lucas. Did Miles ask you for your opinion as to what you 
believed that sort of a message meant? 

Colonel Bratton. No, but I was prepared to ^ve it to him if he had, 
because I had discussed this message and similar messages with my 
opposite number in the Navy at some length on numerous occasions. 

1 would like to explain that “enemy order of battle.” 

Senator Lucas. The what? 

Colonel Bratton. The “enemy order of battle.” I will explain the 
term, sir. This information about the strength, disposition, location, 
commanders of major units of the Japanese Army and of the Army Air 
Force, Intelligence along those linas, and countermeasures, that is 
measures that we would take to prevent the Japanese from securing 
similar intelligence as to our ground and air forces, were a function 
of the Intelligence Division of the Army, and, by the same token, in- 
formation about enemv fleet movements and countermeasures are a 
function of Naval Intelligence. 

\12106'\ I felt that the Japanese were showing unusual interest 
in the port at Honolulu, and discussed this matter with my opposite 
numbers in the Navy on several occasions. They were securmg in- 
formation in as great detail as possible on the Japanese Navy. They 
had a ^eat big map up on the wall that showed the location of every 
battleship in the Japanese Navy, as far as they could find out. All 
Intelligence imits had that sort of thing. 

Senator Lucas. They traced the fleet, as best they could, from day 
to day on this map ? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. Now this business about dividing up 
Pearl Harbor was explained to me by my opposite numbers first as a 
device to reduce the volume of radio traffic, the}' had a code, to reduce 
the volume of the thing in making these reports. 

Mr. Richardson. How would they do that. Colonel ? 

Colonel Bratton. By substituting numbers or letters for entire 
.sentences. 

Next, that it might be a plan for sabotage of such ships as were in 
Pearl Harbor, or it might be a plan for a submarine attack, or it might 
be a plan for an air attack. But — and I was assured of this on nu- 
merous occasions — when the emergency arises the fleet is not going to 
be there, so this is a waste of time and effort on the part of \l2l0&\ 
the Japanese consul. Nobody in ONI, nobody in G-2, knew that ^y 
major element of the fleet was in Pearl Harbor on Sunday morning 
the 7th of December. We had all thought they had gone to sea. 

Senator Lucas. Why did you think that? 

Colonel Bratton. Because that was part of the war plan, and they 
had been given a war warning. 

Senator Lucas. Colonel, who in the intelligence branch of the Army 
here in Washington had the custody of these files of magic? 

Colonel Bratton. I did, sir. That is, as far as any existed outside 
of the SIS. 

Senator Lucas. Yes. Well, there have been a number of messages 
that have been introduced in evidence, and contained in one of these 
exhibits, which sliow the amount of traffic that came from Tokyo to 
Hawaii and from Hawaii to Tokyo. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Lttcas. You recall I examined General Miles at some length 
with respect to the number of messages that went direct from Honolulu 
to Tokyo. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. As I recall, it was some 22 or 23 messages between 
the early spring and around September 23, and then 

for the first time in September a message came from Tokyo to Hono- 
lulu. As I recall, some 5 messages came after that from Tokyo to 
Honolulu. 

Now you were familiar with all of these messages that came, I take 
it? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Did that make any different impression upon you, 
the fact that Tokyo started sending messages to Honolulu in September 
1941y when for months before that they had been silent, as far as 
sending any messages to that point is concerned? 

Colonel Bratton. I do not recall that it made any impression on 
me at the time, sir. 

Senator Lucas. How long did you stay in G-2 after December 7, 
1941? 

Colonel Bratton. Until the fall of 1943. 

Senator Lucas. Then where did* you go? 

Colonel Bratton. Headquarters of the Third Army at Fort Sam 
Houston. 

Senator Lucas. And from there? 

Colonel Bratton. To Europe. 

Senator Lucas. You were in Europe when Colonel Clausen took 
your affidavit? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

[1^08^ Senator Lucas. Well, there has been some question 
about what Colonel Clausen did or did not do over there in Europe. 
Were you ever mistreated by Clausen in the way of being browbeaten 
into signing the affidavit? 

Colonel Bratton. Not in any manner whatsoever, sir. My relations 
with Colonel Clausen were comial in every respect. 

Senator Lucas. Did he seek, at any time while he was there, to 
have you change your testimony from what it was in previous hear- 
ing? 

Colonel Bratton. No. He asked me to comment on certain papers 
that he had brought with him to Europe, most of which were in the 
form of affidavits from various officers bearing on certain parts of 
m^c and their delivery. 

Senator Lucas. How long was it after Pearl Harbor that you 
first testified before any board? 

Colonel Bratton. Three years. 

Senator Lucas. Three years. And did you know at any time dur- 
ing that 3 years that you might be called to testify before any board of 
inquiry? 

Colonel Bratton. I suppose that I would be, if they ever had one. 

Senator Lucas. Did you immediately following Pearl Harbor make 
any memorandum or notes of your activities around \12109'\ 
the .'5th or 6th of December? 
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Colonel Bratton. The one that has already been introduced by 
General Miles in evidence as a memorandum of the events of the morn- 
ing of the 7th of December 1941. I read over what he had written 
and offered a number of suggestions and i*ecommended a number of 
changes based upon my recollection of what had happened, and we 
got together in the preparation of the thing. That is the only memo- 
randum that either he or I made at the time, that I can remem Mr now. 

Senator Lucas. And then it was some 3 years before you were again 
called upon to testify ? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Where were you at that time ? 

Colonel Bratton. What time, sir ? 

Senator Lucas. Wlien you testified before the Grunert Board ? 

Colonel Bratton. I was at the advance headquarters of the Third 
Army, 50 miles east of Verdun, in the midst of a campaign. 

Senator Lucas. You were in battle ? 

Colonel Bratton. Well, I was on the commanding general’s staff. 

Senator Lucas. I say you were up there fighting the Nazis. I think 
that is all. 

\ 12110 '] The Vice Chairman. Mr. Murphy, of Pennsylvania, 

will inquire. Colonel. 

Mr. Murpht. Colonel Bratton,- do you have any memorandum or 
any recollection as to tlie delivery of the pilot message? 

Colonel Bratton. I have no memorandum as to the delivery, sir, 
but my recollection is fairly clear that that pilot message was de- 
livered at about 3 o’clock on Saturday afternoon and that I did dis- 
cuss its contents with General Gerow and General Miles. 

Mr. Murpht. Did the pilot message come from the Navy or was it 
translated by the Army? 

Colonel Bratton. It was intercepted by the Navy at Bainbridge 
Island at 7 : 20 a. m. December 6, 1941, Washington time. The tele- 
type copy of the intercept was delivered to the SIS at 12 : 05 p. m. 
December 6, Washington time. It was translated by the Army SIS 
and delivered to me, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. "What time was it translated by the Army? 

Colonel Bratton. There is no record of that, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. I understood Captain Kramer to say he did not get 
the pilot message from the Navy until Sunday morning. 

Colonel Bratton. No, sir : he said he got it late Sunday evening. 

[ 12111 ] Mr. Murpht. Later on he came back and said to ^nator 
Ferguson sometime Sunday morning. 

Tme Vice Chairman. You did not mean to say “late Sunday eve- 
ning,” did you ? 

Colonel Bratton. Late Saturday. I heard portions of Captain 
Kramer’s testimony myself. 

Mr. Murpht. After he made a check, at the request of the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan, it is my understanding he then placed 
it as having not been delivered until Sunday morning. 

Colonel Sratton. I cannot account for that. 

Mr. Murphy. I wonder where it could have been, if he got it on Sun- 
day morning and delivered it to a Navy man and you say you think 
it was delivered at 3 o’clock Saturday afternoon. 
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Colonel Bratton, Well, I am not the best witness on that procedure, 
sir. It was automatic between the Navy code and cipher people and 
Army SIS. They exchanged this stuflf in bulk. 

ilr. Murphy. Do they have any record at all in SIS as to the trans- 
lation of this particular messages 

Colonel Bratton. I do not think there is any such record at this 
time, sir. 

Mr, Murphy. They had no time stamps either then ? 

Colonel Bratton. Sir? 

Mr, Murphy. They had no time stamps as to the receipt of these 
important messages, as to when they came in and went out? 

Colonel Bratton. No, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Do you have any distinct recollection of discussing 
the pilot message on Saturday afternoon ? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes^ sir. 

Mr. Murphy. When did General Marshall get that, and under what 
circumstances? 

Colonel Bratton. I did not discuss that with General Marshall. I 
do not know where he was at that time. 

Mr. Murphy. Who delivered it to him and when did he get it; do 
you know ? 

Colonel Bratton. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Who does know ? Do you know that? 

Colonel Bratton. No, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Is there anybody in the Army who has got a record 
or who could tell as to when these things were delivered? Kramer 
said he could tell by the numbers that were assimed to them approxi- 
mated what pouch they were contained in. I would like to know, 
and I think the record should show, if General Marshall got that 

E ilot message on Saturday night, and if he got it, whom did he get it 
rom? 

Colonel Bratton. I do not know of any record that 
could prove that which is now in existence, sir. 

Mr. Murphy, Then I would like to go over with you a bit, your testi- 
mony before the Grunert Board, on page 68 : 

General Bussbtx. Not by you. Now, did you ever get information, from any 
source, relating to this, I will call it, weather Intercept about which you have 
testified that you made some requests on the FCC? 

Colonel Beatton. As I have stated, sir, I got several reports from the FCXD 
about an intercept of a weather broadcast which they thought might be what 1 
was looking for. The message that I was waiting for, that is, the one whidb, 
deciphered, would indicate a break in the relations between Japan and the United 
States, never reached me from any source whatever prior to the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. 

That was what you testified to today, was it not? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy (reading) : 

I had conversations on one of two occasions with Colonel Sadtler of the Signal 
Corps, with Lieutenant Kramer of the Navy, and with Commander McCollum of 
the Navy, the latter being my opposite number in ONI, concerning messages that 
bad been picked up, either by the Navy or by the FCC, containing weather broad- 
casts and containing phrases similar to those that we were waiting for. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, 

mie — 46— pt 9 40 
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Mr. Morphy. Did you ever hear from any of them about any weather 
implementing message having been received up to December 7 ? 

Colonel Bratton. Not any implementing message, but the Navy got 
a number of false alarms, just as the FCC did. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, you said on page 59 : 

On the morning of December the 5th I have a vague recollection of a meeting 
In General Miles’ oflace where Colonel Sadtler was present, In which he said some- 
thing to the ^ect that the message had come through. Questioning developed 
the fact, however, that the message he was talking about was one which indicated 
a break in diplomatic relations between Great Britain and Japan. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, do you have any recollection as to just what it 
did mean ? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir; I remember now that that is what he 
said. 

Mr. Murphy. Between Great Britain and Japan? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, to go further : 

That was beside the point at that time because it was our belief that relations 
between Japan and Great Britain were on the point of rupture 

and had been for several days. The message that we were waiting for was one 
which would indicate a break in relations between Japan and the United States. 
I never received that message from any source prior to the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

And again at the button of the page : 

General Russeu.. Colonel, 1 am going to show you a discussion of this mes- 
sage of December 4. I think we can take it up about here [indicating] and 
read down to that point 

That was referring to the Safford testimony, was it not? The 
Safford testimony is contained on page 361 of the record. 

Will you please read that, and after which I will ask you a question or two. 

I understood he handed you a paper at that time. 

Your answer: 

This message never reached me, sir, prior to the attack on Pearl Harbor nor, 
to the best of my knowledge and belief, did it reach any other official of 0-2 
or the War Department. 

You were then referring, were you not, to the testimony of Cap- 
tain Safford? 

Colonel Bratton. I think so ; yes, sir. 

[1M16'\ Mr. Murphy. Now, then, on the bottom of page 60 : 

Colonel Bbaiton. As to the first phrase, “Higashi no kaze ame’’, that has 
been correctly translated. 

General Russeli.. And what was that translation? 

By the way, were you here during the testimony of Captain Kramer 
when he talked about the translation of that particular set of words? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. What page are you reading from now ? 

Mr. Murphy. Page 60 at the botton of the page. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Do you have it there? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy (reading) : 

General Russeix. And what was that translation? 

Colonel Bbatton. War with — it meant a break in diplomatic relations be- 
tween Japan and the United States. 
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Captain Kramer said that he would not have translated that as 
meamngwar. You are a Japanese student, are you? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, but the J apanese has got nothing to do with 
war or diplomatic relations, or anything else. 

Mr. Mtjrpht. In other words, these words would mean “East Wind 
Kain”? 

Colonel Bratton. It simply means “East Wind Kain”. 

Mr. Mtjrpht. “East Wind Rain”? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes. 

Mr. Mtjrpht. In other words, if it was translated that is all it 
would mean, is “East Wind Rain”. 

Now, then, “Higashi no kaze ame” would mean strictly a reference 
to the weather itsdf ? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mtjrpht. And then to decide what particular si^ificance that 
had you would have to go, would you not, back to the basic message, 
to the code itself on page 154 of Exhibit 1 ? 

Colonel Bratton. Y^, sir. 

Mr. Mtjrpht. And what did that say on page 154? That was a 
strained diplomatic relation, was it not? Wul you give us the exact 
words? 

Colonel Bratton (reading) : 

In case of a Japanese-U. S. relations In danger. 

Mr. Mtjrpht. Right. Now in your testimony you said : 

Oeneral Russell. And what was that translation? 

Ck>lonel Bbatton. War with — it meant a break in diplomatic relations between 
Japan and the United States. The code message that we intercepted and de- 
cifdiered did not say that when this “winds" message came through it meant war. 
It did say that it meant a break in diplomatic [IfiiS] relations. Stop. 

Now when you were saying “Stop” there, you were referring to the 
hidden word message, were you not? 

Colonel Bratton. I do not remember saying “Stop”, sir. I think 
that was the stenographer’s contribution. 

Mr. Mtjrpht. Do you see it there? 

Colonel Bratton. I see it there. 

Mr. Mtjrpht. There was a winds code, a hidden words message that 
would also indicate a break in relations that had a stop in it? 

Colonel Bratton. It was not referring to that at all. 

Mr. Mtjjkpht. You just put a “Stop” in there to mean stop, is that it ? 
Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mtjrpht. Now on page 61 : 

I beUeve that the second phraee, “Nishi no kaze hare”, is correctly translated : 
War with Britain : That is, a break in diplomatic relations between Japan and 
Oreat Britain. 

Did you mean it meant war with Britain ? 

Colonel Bratton. No, it simply meant diplomatic relations were in 
iai^r. 

Nfr. Mtjrpht. Now, then, I go to page 62. On the 6th, after you 
lad your conversation in General Miles’ office with Captain Sadtler, 
here was a message sent at that time, [ 12119 '\ was there not, 
o Hawaii, the so-called Rochefort message? 

Colonel Bratton. That was sent on the 6th, sir. 
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Mr. Murphy. Now in that connection you said on page 62 : 

There were several codes sent out by the Japanese Foreign Office at about this 
time, to their diplomatic officials abroad, which they hoped to use in the case or 
in the event of a sudden rupture of communications. There were several versions 
of this wind and weather code sent out. I discussed these codes with my opposite 
number in the ONI, Commander McCollum, on a number of occasions. Learning 
from him that they were monitoring the Japanese communication system in 
Honolulu as a function of Naval Communications, and learning also from him 
that their expert there was a Commander Rochefort, who was thoroughly familiar 
with the whole matter, I deemed it advisable, on or about the 5th of December, to 
have our G-2 in Honolulu contact Colonel Rochefort, with the end in view that 
the latter could explain to G-2 what it was we were waiting for, and could explain 
to him orally, with complete security, the significance of this message. G— 2 did 
send a message. 

Now why did you send that message ? Let me refresh your recollec- 
tion. Shall I real your answer to that question at that time? 

Colonel Bhatton. Yes, sir. 

[ 12120 \ Mr. MtJRPHT (reading) : 

General Feahk. Q-2 in Washington? 

Colonel Bbvtton. G-2, the A. C. of S. G-2 in the War Department, then 
General Miles, upon my recommendation, did send a message to G-2 in Honololn, 
on or about the morning of the 5th of December, directing him to contact immedi- 
ately Commander Rochefort with respect to the significance of certain weather 
broadcasts coming from Tokyo. That document Is available in the files of Gb-2 
now, sir. The message did go out. I did it this way as a means of saving time 
and for security reasons. 

Now, why was the message sent? 

Colonel Bratton. Well, as I have stated here, as a means of saving 
time and for security reasons. 

Mr. Murphy. Were you giving information or seeking informa- 
tion ? 

Colonel Bratton. I had had a discussion with Commander Mc- 
Collum, now Captain McCollum, as to the amount of Itnowledge that 
the Navy had in Hawaii. He assured me his man Rochefort there 
at that time knew practically everything that there was to be known 
about the U. S.-Japanese relations through one means or another. I 
knew that suitable warning messages had been sent out to Hawaii and 
elsewhere. I had not read the messages and did not know their exact 
contents. I wanted to make sure that our G-2 in Hawaii got in touch 
with the ONI man in Hawaii, to get from him all the 
intelligence that he had in his possession, and I mew that if they got 
together on the subject of this winds message — did not know, but I 
felt that they were going from there, and that there would be a com- 
plete exchange of intelligence and that the Army G-2 would then be 
in possession of just as much intelligence as Rochefort, the ONI man. 
had. 

Mr. Murpht. Did the Armiy at any time up to December 5 send 
to their G-2 in Hawaii the material on the winds message set-up? 

Colonel Bratton. No, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. Fielder said he never heard about it, didn’t he, at 
Hawaii ? * 

Colonel Bratton. I do not know. 

Mr. Murpht. The fact is, I believe you will find from the record, 
the Navy had it and did not give it to the Army, and Fielder knew 
nothing about it even though the Navy knew about it for days at 
Hawaii. 
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Colonel Bratton. I felt, and I know my opposite number in the 
Navy felt, there was much closer liaison between those two people than 
actually existed. We had the very closest liaison and cooperation in 
Washington between ONI and myself with respect to the Far East. 
I was told on innumerable occasions by my opposite number in ONI 
that ■ \ 12122 ^ they were giving all this stuff to the Arnw. 

Mr. Murpht. In other wor^, if you had seen General Short’s 
message “Liaison with the Navy” you would expect just that, would 
you not? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. You would not expect the Navy to have something in 
Hawaii that the Army would not know about, would you ? 

Colonel Bratton. I was told if the Navy was informed that the 
Japanese Ambassador was burning his codes and ciphers, and other 
diplomatic officials in this country and American possessions were 
doing the same, that the information would be transmitted to the 
Army. 

Mr. Murpht. The difficulty there. Colonel, was that the FBI, who 
apparently supplied the information, informed Washington that the 
Japanese consul was destroying most of his important papers and yet 
the Navy and Army felt it was a routine process, just burning some 
papers, one of these dj^-to-day transactions. 

Colonel Br<\tton. What I meant is this : A message did go out from 
Naval Operations or Naval Intelligence informing Admiral Blimmel 
that the Japanese were burning certain codes and ciphers in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere. That is the message that I was told would 
be repeated to the \^ 12123 '\ Army, so I felt that it was not 
necessary for us to send the same message in a different code, because 
that jeopardized the security of the code. 

Mr. Murpht. You have learned from these records, have you not, 
that Admiral Kimmel did not give that information to General Short? 

Colonel Bratton. I have heard that in the testimony. 

Mr. Murpht. Now when you sent this message on the 5th, as I 
understand it, you wanted to have Fielder contact Rochefort and go 
over the whole situation. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. Did you mean, as I understood Captain Safford to 
indicate, that you were informing Hawaii that there was a winds 
intercept ? 

Colonel Bratton. No. 

Mr. Murpht. And that that information would be available there? 

Colonel Bratton. No, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. All right. Now then, I go to page 64. On page 64 
you were discussing with the Grunert Board the question of the 
necessity of secrecy in connection with these codes, and particularly 
the one setting up the winds code. This is at the bottom of the page : 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. I think, if I understand [12124] your 
question, if the Japanese knew today that we were reading any of their codes 
or ciphers, they could so effectively change them as to make them unreadable 
from now on over a period of considerable time. 

By the way, this is on September 30, 1944. 

General Russeix. Two to six weeks? 

Colonel Bratton. Such an act on their part might well prolong our war with 
Japan much longer than necessary. 
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Would you think it would be proper, Colonel Bratton, as an Inte^ 
gence man, during the month of September, 1944, to be sending 
mrough the mails in English letters aescribing the winds code anc 
discussing it in detail ? 

Colonel Bratton. No, I think it would have been very inadvisabL 
to indulge in any such practice. 

Mr. MURPHY. Now continuing: 

General Bussell. If they knew, therefore, that we had intercepted thes< 
messages and had broken that code at that time, it would convey to then 
no information as to whether or not we had broken the code which they au 
using today, would it? 

Colonel BaATToN. Oh, yes, sir, it would, because these code phrases are a cod< 
within a cipher. I didn’t make that clear. The whole message about this **wind’ 
signal was in a very secret cipher, and these code expressions wer< 

contained in that. This was their most secret cipher, and it contained a code whicl 
was to be broadcast as part of a weather broadcast. 

General Bussell. And they are continuing to use that cipher? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

General Bussell. And this would disclose the fact that we did have informatior 
on that secret cipher which they do not know that we have, if they should lean 
that we have picked this up? 

Colonel Bratton. That is correct, sir. 

General Bussell Yes. 

General Grunkbt. Therefore, the danger of any leak exists now as much ae 
ever? 

That is September 30, 1944. 

Colonel Bratton. Sir? 

General Gbunebt. Therefore, the danger that any leak of this thing might 
affect the war effort exists now as it has in the past? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

You made those answers to those questions at that time? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. Now on page 66 : 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, there is this point to it : My recoUection 

is very definite to the effect that I did not get it prior to the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. It may have been made available to me thereafter, and it would not have 
made much impression on me at that time because the attadc had been made ; it 
would no longer have as much significance in my mind. 

Colonel Bratton. My recoUection of that is very vague General, and I have 
discussed the matter with General Miles and his memory is equaUy vague. I 
have seen a statement made by Colonel Sadtler to the effect that on toe morning 
of the 5th of December 1941 he went to General Miles with the oral statement that 
the “winds” implementing message had been received by the Navy. He says that 
General Miles then sent for me and the three of us discussed it in General Miles* 
oflice. Colonel Sadtler further stated that he got this information from Admiral 
Noyes of the Navy, and it was to the effect that thevphrase had come through 
which meant a break in the diplomatic relations between Japan and Great Brit- 
ain. I don’t remember the Incident. Colonel Sadtler is so ^sitive in his state 
ment, however, that something of the sort must have happened. But the point 
I wish to emphasize is this ; We knew that relations between Japan and Great 
Britain were on the point of being [12121^ broken at any minute. We had 
been telling everybody so. That is not the message that we were waiting for. 
The one we were waiting for was one which would indicate a break between 
Japan and the United States. 

General Frank. Since you were waiting for this, and you did have some in- 
formation on a message that did come through, so far as you remember you 
did not investigate it further to find out if the “winds” message concerning the 
United States had come through; is that correct? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, I did make further inquiries about this message, but 
prior to investigating the thing more thoroughly I had dispatched to G^ in 
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Hawaii the message that I have previously referred to, so that if this **winds” 
code implementing message did come throng, they in Hawaii would be alerted 
Just as quickly as we were. 

Now, that leads to the possible inference that on the 5th of De- 
cemter you felt that there should be special precautions taken about 
Hawaii. Did you mean to create that inference? 

Do you understand me? 

Colonel Bratton. No, sir, I do not understand you. 

Mr. Murphy. Colonel Bratton, you say here: 


Yes ; I did make further inquiries about this message but prior to investigat- 
ing the thing more thoroughly, I bad disiMtcbed to G-2 in Hawaii the message 
that I have previously referred to, so that if this “winds code” implementing 
message did come through they in Hawaii would be alerted just as quickly as 
we were. 

Which, I understand to mean that after the event you felt Hawaii 
at least had as much information as you did. Is that what you mean ? 

Colonel Bratton. Well, everybody was making such a hullaballoo 
about this winds business, I thought, to be on the safe side, we might 
as well alert Hawaii to this thing, to let them listen in and get it, 
just as soon, if not sooner than we did. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, did you send the message to the Philippines? 
I mean it was Hawaii you were alertii^ now, you were singling them 
out. How about the Philippines? How about the Panama Canal, 
and how about the Aleutians? Or was it that you were going to 
Rochefort, because you understood he was an expert? 

Colonel Bratton. That was one of the reasons ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. If it was an alert, the question is why 
did not it go to the Philippines where there was more danger? Why 
would not you alert them? 

Colonel Bratton. I do not know from what source I got the in- 
formation, but my feeling at that time was that the Philippines had 
been adequately alerted, and that the replies from the Commanding 
General there were satisfactory. 

Mr. Murphy. This is on the 5th. 


Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. What replies? There were no replies then — I see. 
The replies that came in to the message of the 27th. AH right. 

Now, then, I would like to ask you some questions about this paper 
here, called Secret Summary of Far Eastern Documents. What do 
you know about that? Who prepared it and why ? 

Mr. Chairman, there is something of immediate importance that 
has just come up. I ask pjermission to pass the question and pass 
the examination, with the right to ask a tew question after I return. 
I mean^fter the others had completed their examination. 

The VICE Chairman. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


Colonel Bratton. This was prepared as the result of 
letter written by the President of the United States to the 


Chief of 


a letter written by the President of the United States to the Chief of 
Staff on the 14th of July 1943. I have a copy of the letter here, sir. 


if you would like to have me read it. 
The Vice Chairman. Suppose voi 


e Vice Chairman. Sup^se you just hold that until Mr. Murphy 
le to return. Colonel. He had to go to answer a roll call in the 


is able to return. Colonel. 
House. 


Senator Brewster would be next. He is not present at the moment. 
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Mr. Grearharfc of California will inquire, Colonel. 

Mr. Gearhart. You have listened to the testimony, Colonel, of 
Captain Kramer ? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Did you understand his testimony in reference to 
the deliveries he made on December G, that he delivered one to the 
White House and left it there in what they call the plan room? 

The Vice Chairman. The situation room. 

Mr. Gearhart. The situation room. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. That he delivered another one to Colonel Knox, 
that he read them and returned them to him ? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. That he delivered a third set to Admiral 
Wilkinson and General Miles who were dining together in Alexandria? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Those are the only three deliveries he made of the 
13 parts on the 6th day of December? 

Colonel Bratton. I believe so, yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, on the 6th you made how many deliveries of 
the 13 parts? 

Colonel Bratton. One that I can positively recall. That was to 
the Secretary of State, through his night duty officer. 

Mr. Gearhart. Are you positive, in your present memory of your 
deliveries, that you did not make a delivery to the office of the Secretary 
of the Chief of Staff of the Army ? 

Colonel Bratton. No, sir; I am not positive. Neither am I positive 
that I did. The only thing that I am positive about in connection 
with the copy that went to the Chief of Staff is that he had it on his 
desk in front of him, all 14 parts, when I reached him Sunday morn- 
ing. I am quite positive that I did not make that delivery, and I did 
not put it on his desk. 

Mr. Gearhart. You say now that you are positive that you did not 
make a delivery of the 13-part message to the [ 1^1321 office 
of the Secretary or to General Marshall himself on the night of 
the 6th? 

Colonel Bratton. I am not positive, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. You are not positive? 

Colonel Bratton. I am not positive whether the delivery was made 
or not. 

Mr. Gearhart. Have you on a prior occasion testified that you did? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. But today, as you look back through the years and 
consider all that you have learned in the meantime you are now not 
positive that you made that delivery ? 

Colonel Bratton. My memory must have been at fault when I made 
those statements before the Grunert Board, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, do you remember the testimony of Admiral 
Kramer, as to the morning of the 7th ? 

The VICE Chairman. Captain Kramer. 

Mr. Gearhart. Or Captain Kramer? 

He testified, did he not that he delivered a full set 14 parts, to the 
White House at about 9 o’clock in the morning; is that correct? 
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Colonel Bratton. Yes. That •was a duplication of my effort. 
There was no necessity for his doing so, and that [ 12133 \ was 
my task at the time. 

Mr. Gearhart. To deliver to the White House? 

Colonel Bratton. Not to the White House, but to the State Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes ; but he testified, as you remember, and I think 
you will verify my memory of it, he testified at these proceedings he 
delivered at 9 o’clock a full set of 14 parts to the White House. 

Colonel Bratton. I believe I remember that statement, yes. 

Mr. Gearhart. And around 10 o’clock he delivered a full set of the 
14 parts to the Secretary of State’s office. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Did he testify — I am not sure about this — that he 
made any other deliveries on the morning of the 7th ? 

Colonel Bratton. Captain Kramer? 

Mr. Gearhart. Captain Kramer. They are the only two, is that 
not correct? 

Colonel Bratton. My recollection is that he testified that he deliv- 
ered the 14 parts to the Chief of Naval Operations in his office some- 
time that morning. 

Mr. Gearhart. That is right. I remember that. 

As you remember it, that is all ? 

Colonel Bratton. I haven’t any clear recollection about what Cap- 
tain Kramer did, Mr. Gearhart. His evidence is before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, you listened to it, just as I have been listening 
to it. 

Colonel Bratton. I listened to an awful lot of evidence here. I 
remember some of it, and some of it I do not. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, what deliveries did you make on Sunday 
morning of the fourteenth part? 

Colonel Bratton. I may nave delivered the fourteenth part of thia 
message to Mr. Stone, the confidential secretary of the Secretary of 
State, over in his office sometime between 8 and 9, but I do not re- 
member doing so. 

I do remenmer calling Mr. Stone on the telephone to make sure that 
the Secretary of State had all 14 parts that morning. 

Now, Captain Kramer has testified that he saw me over in the State 
Department sometime around 10 o’clock. Captain Kramer’s memory 
is at fault in that respect, because he could not possibly have seen me 
there at that time of day. I was busy doing something else. 

Mr. Gearhart. But you know that the State Department 
[ 12135 '\ got its fourteenth part? 

Colonel Bratton. I know that because I verified it by telephone. 

Mr. GearhI^lEt. ,^d you know, from hearing Captain Kramer 
testify, that the White House got the fourteenth part? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. At 9 o’clock ? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes. 

Mr. Gearhart. Delivered by Captain Kramer. Did you deliver the 
fourteenth part to the secretary of the Chief of Staff in his office? 
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Colonel Bratton. I have no recollection of making anv delivery that 
morning, except of the 1 p. m. delivery message which I handed to 
General Marshall in person. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, you rang up General Marshall and told him 
you had a very important message, that you could get it to him in 10 
minutes if he would wait there. That was 9 o’clo<i in the morning. 

Colonel Bratton. Shortly after 9 o’clock; between 9 and 9:15 1 
would say, sir. 

Mr. Gi^arhart. Did not you talk with General Marshall himself! 

Colonel Bratton. Not until he called me back sometime after 10. 

M. Gearhart. You first talked to the orderly; then he 
called you back and you said to General Marshall that you would bring 
out to him a very important message if he would stay there, that you 
would get out there in 10 minutes. 

Colonel Bratton. I did not mention how long it would take me to 
give it to liim. I said if he would stay where he was I would bring 
3ie message to him. 

Mr. Gearhart. Did not you, at sometime in your testimony, use the 
phrase “10 minutes”? 

Colonel Bratton. I do not think so, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. You could have gotten out there in how short a time ? 

Colonel Bratton. I could have gotten there in 10 minutes, I think. 

Mr. Gearhart. But he said he was coming in and you would meet 
him in his oifice. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes. 

Mr. Gearhart. When did you enter his office ? 

Colonel Br<vtton. After my conversation with General Miles, I went 
up towards General Marshall’s office, and stood around there in the 
hall, or in the office of the secretary of the General Staff, waiting for 
General Marshall to arrive. 

Mr. Gearhart. You got there ahead of General Mar- 
shall then ? 

Colonel Bratton. Oh, I had been there ever since half -past 8 in the 
momii^. 

Mr. Gearhart. And waited for the general to come in? 

Colonel Bratton. I was waiting for him to come in after he told 
me he was coming; yes. 

Mr. Gearhart, .^d you were in the reception room of General Mar- 
shall’s office ? 

Colonel Bratton. In the office of the secretary of the General Staff. 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes. 

Colonel Bratton. Either there or standing in the door or out in 
the hall. 

Mr. Gearhart. And General Marshall entered from the hall directly 
into his office; is that right? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

\_ 12138 '] Mr. Gearhart. And when you went into General Mar- 
shall’s office it was about what time? 

Colonel Bratton. 11 : 25. 

Mr. Gearhart. So although you could have gotten out to him in 10 
minutes, it took General Marshall from 9 or 9 : 15 to 11 ; 45 to get in to 
his office; is that correct? 

Colonel Bratton. I did not see him until 11 : 26, sir. 
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A£r. Geabhabt. And when you saw him he was sitting at his desk 
reading that 14-part message? 

Colonel Beatton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Geabhabt. That was a long document? 

Colonel Bbatton.' Yes, sir. 

Mr. Geabhabt. And you had to wait awhile until he completed 
reading it? 

Colonel Beatton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Geabhabt. And he had all 14 parts ? 

Colonel Bbatton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Geabhabt. And the only places that the 14 parts had been 
delivered before that meeting at 11 : 25 was at the White House and 
the State Department and to Admiral Stark? 

Colonel Bratton. That was by the Navy, sir. 

Mr. Geabhabt. That is the Navy and Army together making deliv- 
eries of the 14 parts. 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to break in 
on the Congressman 

Mr. Geabhabt. I would just as soon suspend for a few minutes. 

Senator Lucas. The assumption is wrong. 

Colonel Bbatton. I know the fourteenth part got over to the State 
Department shortly after it reached me. I do not mow whether I took 
it or sent Colonel Dusenbury over with it. 

Mr. Geabhabt. You heara Captain Kramer testify he delivered one 
at 9 o’clock or shortly after 9 o’clock to the State Department, too? 

Colonel Bbatton. That means by that time the State Department 
must have had two complete sets. 

Mr. Geabhabt. Yes. And you heard Kramer testify he delivered 
one to the White House? 

Colonel Bbatton. I think so, sir. 

Mr. Geabhabt. And you have heard Elramer testify he delievered 
one to General Stark — mean Admiral Stark? 

Colonel Bratton. I think I remember his saying that he delivered 
one to him in his office that morning ; yes, sir. 

hfy. Geabhabt. You did not deliver one to General Marshall’s 
office? 

Colonel Bratton. I do not remember delivering anything to Gen- 
eral Marshall that morning except the 1 p. m. delivery message. 

Mr. Ge^^abt. It took General Marshall 2 hours and a 
quarter to make the trip that you could have made in 10 minutes, and 
when you saw him he had the 14 parts in his hand ? 

Colonel Biutton. That is very definite, sir. He had it on the desk 
in front of him and was reading it. I think if you will go back and 
look at General Miles’ testimony you will find that he supports me in 
the statement that we tried to interrupt him with this 1 p. m. delivery 
business but he would not be interrupted, and he went right ahead with 
his reading until he got to the end of the 14 parts. 

Mr. Geabhabt. Then the sum total of this is that General Marshall, 
at 11 : 25, had the fourteenth part and 13 other parts in his possession. 
You did not deliver it to him, and the only place he could have gotten 
it would be from the State Department, from Admiral Stark, or from 
the White House! 

Colonel Bbatton. No; it could have been delivered to his secretary 
by Colonel Dusenbury, my assistant, because Colonel Dusenbury 
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reached the office, oh, sometime after 9 o’clock that morning and he 
could verr readily have grabbed up all these pouches, assembled them 
together, locked them up and made his rounds in the building, as well 
as in the State Department. But from the time that I 
received this 1 p, m. delivery message I just wiped everjd-hing else out 
of my mind and let him run the rest of the office. 

Mr. Gearhart. Did Colonel Dusenbury ever tell you 
that he had made such delivery? 

Colonel Bratton. Colonel Dusenbury’s memory is worse than mine. 
He doesn’t remember what he did that morning. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, then, you have been very definite on these 
questions I have been asking you in reference to where deliveries had 
been made by you and Captain Kramer, have you not? Your memory 
is pretty good on those deliveries so far as your testimony is concerned 
now? 

Colonel Bratton. Fairly good, but I have heard these statements by 
Captain BLramer within the last day or so. All this happened 5 years 
ago. 

Mr. Gearhart. Is Colonel Dusenbury in the ciW now? 

Colonel Bratton. He is on duty in G-2, War Department General 
Staff. 

Mr. Gearhart. In Washington ? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. What makes you think his memory is so vague? 

Colonel Bratton. Because I have talked to him since his return from 
Chungking trying to get this thing straightened out in our two minds. 

Mr. Gearhart. And he has told you that he does not remember about 
what he did on the morning of the 7th of December \12l\s'\ 
1941 in reference to the delivery of the fourteenth part of the message ? 

Colonel Bratton. He has no definite recollection as to what he md 
on the night of the 6th or the morning of the 7th. 

Mr. Keefe. So that I can relate that last remark, did you say. Colonel, 
that Colonel Dusenbury has no recollection of what he did on the 
evening of the 6th or the 7th ? 

Colonel Bratton. I mean at this moment, Mr. Keefe, or, rather the 
last time I talked to him, which was some 3 weelcs ago. he did not have 
a definite recollection at that time as to the details oi what he did on 
the night of the 6th or the morning of the 7th. 

Mr. Kixfe. I was interested wcause we have Colonel Clausen’s 
affidavit in here. 

Colonel Bratton. It interested me, too. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. 

Mr. Gearhart. Then you haven’t any explanation of what caused 
General Marshall to spend two hours and a half, approximately, in 
making trip that you could make in 10 minutes? 

Mr. Kaufman. Mr. Chairman—; — 

Colonel Bratton. I haven’t any idea. 

Mr. Kaufman. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest to the Congressman 
that the testimony of the witness is that he called Gen- 

eral Marshall’s home, his orderly, at 9:15; that General Marshall 
called him back somewhat after 10 o’clock and the time between the 
time General Marshall called Colonel Bratton and 11 : 25 is the time, 
not the 2 hours, I think. 
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Mr. Gearhart. Is that correct, Colonel ? 

Colonel Bratton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. All right. What time did you receive a call back 
from General Marshall ? 

Colonel Bratton. Some time between 10 and 10:30; about 10 : 25 I 
would say. 

Mr. Gearhart. An hour before you saw him at his office? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Can you account why it took him an hour to make 
a trip that you could have made in 10 minutes? 

Colonel Bratton. No, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. When you told him there was a very, very impor- 
tant message that you had to deliver to him? 

Colonel Bratton. No, sir ; except that I remember hearing General 
Marshall say that he was taking a bath some time that morning. He 
may not have been fully dressed at the time. 

Mr. Gearhart. Mr. Chairman, I was relieving the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania who was examining some papers and I have completed 
my examination at this point and will let him make his own exami- 
nation. 

The Vice Chairman. Thank you very much. Would 
it be agreeable for me to ask a question while you are getting your 
papers together, Mr. Murphy? 

Sfr. MtmPHY. Yes, surmy. 

The Vice Chairman. As I recall General Marshall’s testimony. 
Colonel — ^you doubtless were present when he testified about that. As 
I rememlJer — see if you can nelp straighten me out— didn’t he state 
that he had returned from the horseback ride and was in the act of 
taking a shower when he got word that you wanted to come out to 
see him? 

Colonel Bratton. That is my recollection of his testimony ; yes, sir. 

Senator George. That is what he said. 

The Vice Chairman. And when he got this message while he was 
in the act of taking a shower, that you wanted to come out there and 
see him, he then told whoever it was that delivered that message to 
you that he was coming right on to the Department and he stated that 
he thought he got there within about 10 minutes. 

Colonel Bratton. That is my recollection of General Marshall’s 
testimony; yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. But in the light of what he stated it is still 
your recollection as you have ^ven it to us here ? 

Colonel Bratton. As I have given it to you today, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. That you called his home and 
talked to an orderly about 9:15? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And left the message that you were very 
anxious to talk to General Marshall and that General Marshall called 
you about 10 : 25 and you told him that you wanted to see him and he 
told you that he was coming on to the Department and about 11 : 25 
you saw him in his office? 

Colonel Bratton. Well, a possible explanation for this may lie in 
the fact that the orderly did go out to look for him and missed him 
and did not contact him until the general himself had gotten back to 
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his quarters and was taking a bath. That is the only explanation I 
can think of to account for this long gap. 

The Vice Chairman. But as I recall General Marshall’s testimony, 
he did not indicate that he talked to you on the phone that morning 
at all. 

Colonel Bratton. I know that, sir, but my recollection on that point 
is very clear. 

The Vice Chairman. That you talked to him on the phone ? 

Colonel Bratton. I did talk to Gteneral Marshall in person. He 
called me at my office. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, General Marshall stated, as I recall, 
that he was called at his home and was in the act of 
taking a shower bath and whoever talked to you on the phone told him 
that you wanted to come out there and see him and that he told them 
to tell you that he was coming righ in to his office. 

Colonel Bratton. Well, of course, there is a conflict between General 
Marshall’s recollection and mine but mine is just as positive as his was. 

The Vice Chairman. I see, all right. And you do definitely re- 
member that he did call you back and you talked to him on the phone ? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And that that was not later than 10 : 80? 

Colonel Bratton. No, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And you waited then till he came in and you 
saw him at 11 : 25 ? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir; 

The Vice Chairman. Thank you. Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Gearhart. You cannot offer any explanation, however, as to 
how General Marshall got that fourteenth part? 

Colonel Bratton. Other than I have given you, sir, I have no 
explanation. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Murphy will continue his inquiry. 

Mr. Mcrpht. I now refer to pa^ 76, Colonel, of the tes- [ 121’iS] 

timony before the Grunert board and 

Colonel Bratton. What mge is that, sir? 

Mr. Murpht. Page 76. You were talking there about the memo- 
randum. [Beading ;] 

General Russell. Yes. Now let ns consider the long memorandum which yon 
stated a moment ago that you placed on the Chief of Staff’s desk that morning. 
From what source did you get the long memorandum? 

Colonel Bratton. I would like to correct that statement at this time 
if I may, sir. That is not in accordance with my recollection. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, at any rate, before the Grunert Board you said 
you placed it on the Chief of Staff’s desk and now you say your recol- 
lection is that you did not? 

Colonel Bratton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. All right. Now, down at the bottom of the page you 
say: 

May I refer to some notes that I made at the time, sir? 

Where are the notes? 

Colonel Bratton. You say where are the notes? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes. 

May I refer to some notes that I made at the time, sir? 
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You said: 

I baoded it to him in person. 

lltUB'i General Busseix. Abont what time? 

He was referring then to the 1 o’clock message. 

Ck>lonel BaarroN. May I refer to some notes that I made at the time, sir? 

Where are the notes? 

Colonel Bratton. These are the notes that General Miles and 1 com- 
piled together some time between the 10th and the 15th of December, 
as I understood it at the request of the Chief of Staff. The Chief of 
Staff asked General Gerow and General Miles both to prepare memo- 
randa as to what transpired in his office on the morning of the 7th 
of December. General Miles wrote it out and then asked me to edit 
it for him and make such corrections as I thought were necessary based 
upon my own recollection. 

Mr. Murpht. At any rate, you restricted your notes entirely and 
exclusive^ as to what happened at Marshall’s office after his arrival, 
is that it? If you were going to cover that morning and you thought 
it important enough to cover some of the high lights, I am wondering 
wl^ you did not make a memo 

Colonel Bratton. As I recall it now, sir, it was the events that took 
place after his arrival in the office. 

Mr. Murpht. But you did not include anything as to what hap- 
pened before? 

\ 12160 ^ Colonel Bratton. Not in that memorandum; no, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. Did you make any memoranda yourself when you 
knew that this was the day that war started, and being an expert in 
intelligence and knowing the importance of notes and knowing in all 
likelihood you would want to refer back to it, did you make any memo- 
randum of the events of that morning, if for no other reason, for 
historical purposes? 

Colonel Bratton. Sir? 

Mr. Murpht. If for no other reason, for historical purposes, did 
you make any notes? 

Colonel Bratton. No, sir; I don’t remember making any notes. 

Mr. Murpht. Then the notes you referred to there were the notes, 
the memoranda as to what had happened in Marshall’s office ? 

Colonel Br.\tton. Yes, sir; and as I remember it, I then read to 
General Russell the statement that I had made before the Clarke 
board, which was a direct quotation from the combined notes that 
General Miles and I made. 

Mr. Murpht. You then read: 

The message In qnestion was delivered to me from the Navy some time between 
8 : 30 and 0 : 00 that morning. It was immediately apparent that it was of such 
importance that it ought to be communic ated to the Chief of [12151'\ Staff, 
the A. C. of S. G-2. and the Chief of WPD with the least practicable delay. 
Neither of these ofScers were in their offices at that time. 

Now, did you go to their offices or did you call them? 

Colonel Bratton. Well, I seem to have contradicted myself here, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. In what way. Colonel? I don’t think you did, but if 
you can tell me how you thiiik you did, I may be able to help you out. 
'V^at contradiction do you find there? 
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Colonel Bratton. Down to line 4 on page 77 1 was quoting from my 
memory. From there on I think I was quoting from the combined 
memorandum that Gfeneral Miles and I made. 

Mr. Murpht. As I understand it, you got this message between 
8 : 30 and 9 o’clock, and you told the board that you called Marshall’s 
quarters around 9 o’clock. You told us that you called General Miles 
^out the same time. Now, there was some 

Colonel Bratton. No; not about the same time. I called General 
Miles to report to him what I had done with respect to trying to get 
ahold of General Marshall. 

Mr. MtJRPHT. WeU, you found out that when you could not locate 
General Marshall — that would take about 2 or 3 minutes, wouldn’t it, 
to make a phone call ? 

Colonel Bratton. Five minutes at the most. 

Mr. Murpht. Well, that would make it, say, 9 : 15. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. Then you called General Miles? 

Colonel Bratton. YW, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. Why did it take from 9:15 to 11 : 25 for General 
Miles to get down, do you know that? 

Colonel Bratton. It did not. General Miles got down to his office 
some time around 10 o’clock, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. Let us go into that : 

I called General Marshall’s quarters by telephone and was informed that he 
had gone horseback riding. I requested his orderly to go out and find him at 
once and ask him to call me on the telephone as soon ns practicable, as I had 
an important message to deliver to him. I then called General Miles and re- 
ported to him the step that I had taken, and recommended that he come down 
to the office at once. I do not remember whether I called General Gerow or 
whether General Miles called him, but we had some discussion as to which one 
of us would do it, and I don’t remember, now which one of us did, but in any 
event General Gerow was summoned to his office. 

I waited for the telephone call from General Marshall, which I received 
some time between ten and eleven. 

As I understand it, when you are testifying to us you [ISJSS] 
made it a definite time, did you not ? Do you recall what time it 
was you said you called Marshall when you were testifying to us? 

Colonel Bratton. I said a little w'hile ago that it was about half 
past 10, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. All right. Well, here you said between 10 and 11 
[reading] : 

I informed him that I had a message of extreme importance which he should 
see at once, and told him that I would bring it to his quarters if he so desired. 
He said to report to him In his office, as he was on his way there. I reported 
to him in his office at about 11 : 25 , immediately upon his arrival. Shortly 
thereaftef General Miles arrived. 

Now, where did he arrive from? 

Colonel Bratton. That statement in the light of my present rec- 
ollection is incorrect. General Miles and I went in together. 

Mr. SIurpht. Now it is quite important. You said that you called 
General Marshall around 9:15 and that it took from then until 
11 : 25 in order for him to show up at his office ; that you talked to 
him about 10:30 and it took from 10 : 30 till 11 : 25 for him to show 
up at his office. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 
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[ 12164 ^ Mr. Murphy. You say that you talked to General Miles 
about 9 : 15 and then he shows up at 11 : 25. 

Colonel Bratton. No, sir: General Miles got to his office at 10 
o’clock. 

Mr. Murphy. Where do you say that? You say : 

He said to report to him In his office, as he was on his way there. I reported 
to him In his office at about 11 : 25, immediately upon his arrival. Shortly 
thereafter General Miles arrived. 

Now, do you mean arrived from his office or from his home? 

Colonel Bratton. I meant there that General Miles arrived in Gen- 
eral Marshall’s office. 

Mr. Murphy. All right. 

Colonel Bratton. And the statement is incorrect because General 
Miles and I went into General Marshall’s office together. 

Mr. Murphy. Do you know when General Miles got to his office 
that morning? 

Colonel Bratton. Do I know when General Miles got to his office? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes. 

Colonel Bratton. I think it was about 10 o’clock, sir, because I had 
a conversation with him in his office before we went up to see the 
chief of staff. 

[121661 Mr. Murphy. Well, at any rate, you meant that he ar- 
rived and you were incorrect on that because he went with you instead 
of arriving? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. After you got there ? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. And you were incorrect in that detail. Now, then, 
General Miles at page 78 [reading] : 

General Miles and I stated that we believed there was important significance 
in the time of the delivery of the reply, 1 p. m., an indication that some 
military action would be undertaken by the Japanese at that time. We thought 
It probable that the Japanese line of action would be into Thailand but that it 
might be into any one or more of a number of other areas. General Miles rurged 
that the Philippines, Hawaii, Panama, and the West Coast be informed imme- 
diately that the Japanese reply would be delivered at one o’clock that afternoon, 
Washington time, and that they, the Commanders in the areas indicated, should 
be on the alert. 

Is that your recollection at present? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, at the bottom of the second paragraph 
[reading] : 

[i2J56] There was some discussion at this time, I believe, as to whether 
or not the Philippines should be included. 

Why would there be any doubt about the Philippines when the war 
warning said they were going to raid there, or that they would? 
Would that be because 

Colonel Bratton. Well, I believe — my recollection as to the details 
of this conversation between General Gerow and Colonel Bundy and 
General Marshall are not very clear, but my recollection is that General 
Gerow mentioned the fact that the Philippines had been adequately 
alerted and that General MacArthur’s reply indicated that ne was 
on the alert. 
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Mr. Mxjrpht. Now, right there : If you saw MacArthur’s reply why 
didn’t you see Hawaii’s reply? 

Colonel Bratton. If I saw what? 

Mr. Murphy. You are here discussing the kind of replies that were 
received and that the Philippines were on the alert. You said you 
knew that because you saw the reply. Why would you see one and 
not the other? 

Colonel Bratton. I never testified that I had seen any of them. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, you say that General Miles said they were ade- 
quately alerted. 

Colonel Bratton. I said General Gerow said that. 

Mr. Murphy. General Gerow. Well, did you discuss whether 
Hawaii was adequately alerted at that time? 

Colonel Bratton. Not that I remember; no, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Gerow said that the Philippines were adequately 
alerted. Was there some doubt about that? 

Colonel Bratton. I prefaced my remark, Mr. Murphy, with the 
statement that my recollection as to the details of the discussion about 
the Philippines was not clear. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, I am just wondering why 

Colonel Bratton. Now, if there was a discussion about whether or 
not the Philippines should be alerted it must have stemmed from the 
facts that I have stated. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, isn’t it rather singular that there should be some 
discussion about the Philippines being adequately alerted and that 
would lead to the inference that Hawaii was not adequately alerted 
if you were going to send it to Hawaii and not to the Philippines? 
Isn’t that a pretty fair argument or thought to follow, or are you 
in doubt? 

Colonel Bratton. Well, I have no explanation to make at this time 
as to why Hawaii was not discussed, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, on page 79 you said : 

General Miles said be thought it probably meant an attack on Thailand but 
that the timing had some significance, and that warning messages to our peoide 
should be sent. General Gerow, Colonel Bundy, and I, concurred. 

Now, then, on this question of sending the message, you 
testified that your recollection was that it would take 30 to 40 minutes 
to send a message. I direct your attention to page 80— well, the bot- 
tom of page 79 first. [Reading :] 

I took the message to Colonel French, Signal Corps officer in charge of the 
message center, eM)la(aed to him that It was General Marshall’s desire that the 
message be transmitted to the addressees by the fastest possible safe means, giving 
the Philippines first priority. Colonel French said that he would give It his per- 
sonal attention and processing of the message would commence Immediately. 

I then returned to the office of the Cliief of Staff. The latter directed me to 
find out how long it would take for the delivery of the message to the addressees. 
I returned to the message center and talked the matter over with Colonel French, 
who Informed me that the message would be encoded in about three minutes, 
on the air in about eight minutes, and in the hands of the addressees in about 
thirty minutes. 

Now, would that be your best recollection, or would 30 to 40 minutes 
be? 

Colonel Bratton. Well, it is about 30 to 40 min- [1M69'\ 
utes. 
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Mr. M u rphy . But he did tell you that it would be encoded in about 
3 minutes, is that right ? 

Colonel Bratton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. And he told you it would be on the air in about 8 
minutes ? 

Colonel Bratton. That is correct, too. 

Mr. Murphy. And be delivered in Hawaii in Short’s hands in an 
over-all period of 30 minutes ? 

Colonel Bratton. He didn’t say that. He said it would be 
delivered 

Mr. Murphy. He said — 

io tbe bands of tbe addressees In about thirty minutes. 

That is what you said, isn’t it? Will you look at the top of the 
page? I am reaaing your words in this record — 

and In tbe bands of tbe addressees in about thirty minutes. 

Did Colonel French tell you that? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes; but that does not mean that it would be 
in General Short’s hands. This message would be sent out in secret 
cipher. It had to be deciphered, then decoded and delivered to Gen- 
eral Short so that he could read it. 

Mr. Murphy. Let me read the line here : 

And in the bands of the addressees in about thirty minutes. 

You meant what you said there, did you not? Isn’t that 
\1M60'\ English and doesn’t that say, “In the hands of the ad- 
^essees” and wasn’t General Short an addressee ? 

Colonel Bratton. I do not mean and I don’t think Colonel French 
meant that this message would be in General Short’s hands in read- 
able form in that time. 

Mr. Murphy. What does it mean, “In the hands of addressees”? 
Who was the addressee? Wasn’t it Short? 

Colonel Bratton. Well, a message that goes out in code and cipher 
addressed to the commanding general, Hawaiian Department, first 
goes to his Signal officer for decoding or deciphering, then it is typed 
up, and it goes to the adjutant general for delivery. 

Mr. Murphy. Did you say anything like that before General Mar- 
shall, or anything like that before the Board ? 

Colonel Bratton. It wasn’t necessary to say anything like that 
to General Marshall. He is just as familiar with Army procedure 
as I wa^ or more so. 

Mr. M-urphy. Let me see exactly what you said in English : 

And in the hands of tbe addressees in thirty minutes. I looked at my watch 
at this time and saw that It was 11 : 50 A. M. I returned to the Chief of Staff’s 
office and reported to him the information as to speed of delivery that had been 
given me by Colonel French. 

Did you so testify before the Army Board ? You did so \1216r\ 
testij^ before the Arnw Board, did you not? 

Colonel Bratton. I did return to the Chief of Staff’s office and 
report to him on the information that I had gotten from Colonel 
French ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. And you also testified that it would be in the hands 
of the addressees in about 30 minutes, did you tell him that ? 
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Colonel Bratton. I told him just exactly what Colonel French had 
told me. 

Mr. MtJRPHT. What is it? 

Colonel Bratton. I told him just exactly what Colonel French had 
told me. 

Mr. Murpht. Isn’t that what you said? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Murpht. I mean, is ^at it in the record ? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. I now direct your attention to page 82 — well, I will 
pass that. That is just that you made your memorandum on the 
10th of December. You did not make any memo on what French 
had told you ? I mean, you did not make any memoranda covering 
your recollection of what Colonel French had told you when you went 
over to him? 

Colonel Bratton. I cannot remember at this time, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. All right. 

Colonel Bratton. I would like to correct that last state- 
ment I made, sir. I think that this whole business is incorporated 
in the memorandiun that General Miles read into the record when 
he testified and was part of the combined memorandum that he and 
I prepared. 

Mr. Murpht. How does it compare with what you told the Gnmert 
Board, do you know, about the 30 minutes, being in the hands of the 
addressees in about 30 minutes? 

Colonel Bratton. I think it is the same thing; that in, in other 
words, about 3 minutes to encode and 30 minutes to be in the hands 
of the addressees. I think you will find that in the memorandum 
that General Miles submitted in evidence. 

Mr. Murpht. Now, then, I go to page 85. I come back to Miles. 
You say that General Miles came to his office at 10 o’clock. I direct 
your attention to the bottom of page 84. [Reading :] 

General Russell. Well, when did G-2 get to the office that morning? 

Colonel Bbatton. My recollection Is, sir, that he came in at about the same time 
General Marshall reached his office. 

Colonel Bratton. That statement is incorrect, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. You were off an hour and a half on that one, 
[JSJSS] weren’t you ? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. You say : 

I bad been waiting in the anteroom or in the hall so I could catch them the 
minute they got there, and my recollection is that General Miles came in right on 
the heels of General Marshall, and I followed them both to the latter’s office. 

That is what you told the Army Grunert board, wasn’t it? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir, and I was giving my best recollection at 
the time. 

Mr. Murpht. I am not quarreling with you. I am just trying to 
find out what time they did come in. At any rate, in September 1944 
that was your testimony about General Miles’ arrival ? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. Now, then, I come to page 87. On page 87 General 
Russell places in the record the following : 

On November 26 we received specific evidence of Japan’s intention to wage an 
offensive war against both Britain and the United States. 
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What information did we receive of that intention on tlie 26th of 
November, do you know ? He said : 

Independently of records, do you know whether or [ 1216 Jf ] not such a 

message as that was received by the War Department from the Navy Department? 

And you say 

Colonel Bratton. I think General Russell was reading there from 
some statement made by Captain Safford, sir, and I notice that I have a 
notation here in this evidence in my handwriting which says, “Wrong”. 

Mr. Mtjrpht. Well, I wish you would refer to page 87 and see what 
General Russell put in. 

Colonel Bratton. I am looking at page 87. 

Mr. Murphy. He said to you : 

Independently of records, do you know whether or not such a message as that 
was received by the War Department from the Navy Department? 

Mr. Keefe. I would like to find some place along in these notations 
where it says “Right”. All the testimony is being completely shifted 
about now in so many of the important things. I am getting disturbed 
about it. 

Mr. Murphy. You mean right, r-i-g-h-t ? 

Mr. Keefe. R-i-g-h-t, yes. 

Mr. Murphy. Right. 

Mr. Keefe. I would like to find one of those things. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, then, at any rate you say : 

Colonel Beatton. Yes, sir. On page 34 of this [ 12165 ] Summary of 
Far Eastern Documents you will find under “G-2 153” this statement — 

and then you refer to a statement, but is there anything at all there 
that shows the United States is going to be attacked ? 

Colonel Bratton. This whole thing stems from the fact that there 
was a misunderstanding between General Russell and myself as to 
this document that he was reading from. If you go on further down 
the page you will see where General Grunert says : 

Let the record show that that is continuing quotations from the document 

Well, General Grunert is referring to the Summary of Far Eastern 
Documents and General Russell was talking about something else. We 
never did get that thing straightened out until 

Mr. Murphy. You think the board was confused ? 

Colonel Bratton. Sir ? 

Mr. Mu^hy. You think the board was confused 1 I mean if they 
are both — ^if General Russell is talking about one thing and General 
Grunert is talking about another there was some apparent confusion. 

Colonel Bratton. There was ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, now, do you know now of any record of No- 
vember 26th that gave specific evidence then of Japan’s [ 12166 '\ 
intention to wage war against the United States? 

Colonel Bratton. No, sir ; of course not. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, I have been looking for that in this record 
and I am wondering where it is and here we have been here 3 months 
or more and I have seen nothing like that^ I would like to Imow 
what they were referring to, if you know ? 

Colonel Bratton. Well, I have gone over this thing a number of 
times trying to figure out what it was that General Russell was refer- 
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ring to and I cannot place it. I don’t know what the document was. 

Mr. MtTRPHT. Now, then, he says : 

On December 1st we had definite Information from three independent sources 
that Japan was going to attack Britain and the United States. 

What were those sources, do you know ? 

Colonel Bratton. Captain SaflFord. 

Mr. Murpht. Captain Safford? 

Colonel Bratton. I tljink now 

Mx. Murphy. I will pass that. 

Colonel Bratton. I think what he was reading from was a state- 
ment from Captain Safford, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. You mean Captain Safford presented something 
about us having information we were going to be attacked? 

Colonel Bratton. They had in their hands at thk time [12167^ 
some of Captain Safford’? evidence about Japan’s intentions to go to 
war with us on a certain date and all that sort of thing. He was read- 
ing from that document and I was trying to read from another docu- 
ment and we got rather confused. 

The Vice Chairman. It is now 5 o’clock. We will recess until 
8 o’clock this evening, Colonel. 

(Whereupon, at 5 p. m., a recess was taken until 8 p. m. of the 
same day.) 

EVENINO SESSION — 8 P. M. 

The Vice Chairman. The commitee will be in order. 

Mr. Murphy will resume his inquiry, Colonel. 

TESTDf ONT OF COL. BTTFIJS S. BBATTON, UNITED STATES ABUT 

(Besumed) 

Mr. Murphy. Colonel Bratton, I would like to direct your attention 
to a message which you sent to Pearl Harbor in the month of November 
1941 referring to a meeting of the Black Dragon Society. Do you 
remember that? I will get the page for you. It was in the last ap- 
pearance October 6, 1944. Do you recall that? 

Colonel Bratton. I think I do, sir. I think it is quoted in full in 
part of my testimony before the Qrunert board. 

Mr. Murphy. It is quoted in full at page 289 of your testimony 
before the Gnmert board. You did, did you nqtj send that message 
to Hawaii under date of November 3, 1941, in which Hawaii was noti- 
fied of a meeting of the Black Dragon Society and of the fact that the 
Japanese were to have full preparations completed in November and 
that war with the United States would begin in December or Febru- 
ary? That is on page 290, under paragraph 2 : 

Hirota and others are said to have stated that war with the United States 
would best b^ln in December or February. 

[IBISQ"] Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir, I see it 

Mr. Murphy. That letter was sent to Hawaii. 

Now I direct your attention to page 292 which shows that you re- 
ceived a letter from General Fielder and General Fielder suggested 
you stop sending summaries of information to Hawaii, did he not? 
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Colonel Bratton. Yes ; and this first letter that you have mentioned 
is typical of the type of summaries that we were sending him. 

Mr. Muepht. In other words, you had been sending him material 
which you felt was pertinent to Hawaii and then under date of Sep- 
teml^r the 6, 1941, received September 17, 1941, General Fielder said : 

It has been noted that many of the summaries of information received from 
yonr office originated with Office Navai Inteiiigence, 14tb Navai District and have 
aiready been furnished this advice by the Navy — 

and in that letter he asked you not to duplicate it by sending copies 
to him, isn’t that true? 

Colonel Bratton. That is correct, sir. The important paragraph of 
that letter, to my mind, was paragraph 2. 

Mr. Murphy. Paragraph 2 : 

Cooperation of contact between Office Naval Intelligence, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and the [12170] Military Intelligence Division in this De- 
partment is most complete and all such data is received simultaneous with the 
diqE»atch of information to the respective Washington offices. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. So after the receipt of that you took it, as I under- 
stand that there was complete liaison between the departments of 
the N^avy and the FBI and the Army at Hawaii ? 

Colonel Bratton. I had it right here in his own words. 

Mr. Murphy. That was from General Fielder himself. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir., 

Mr. Murphy. Now I direct your attention to the testimony of Gen- 
eral Miles before this committee. On page 4118 General Miles said : 

I had a conversation, on my return from Admiral Wilkinson’s bouse, as I 
testified, with Colonel Bratton. I take full responsibility for that 13-part not 
going to the Chief of Staff that night. 

Do you recall the conversation with General Miles? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir; I recall it in a general way, not in 
detail. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, he says at page 4119 : 

I returned to my house and telephoned Colonel Bratton, and my recollection 
is that he said the message [I2i7i] was not complete. I knew its sub- 
stance. I did not consider that it was necessary to arouse the Chief of Staff 
at that time of night for that message. 

And again 

Senator Lucas. Is that Miles testifying? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes; General Miles. 

And again at page 2438 : 

General Miles. These thirteen parts had little military significance. They 
concluded only with a Japanese refusal to accept the American proposal of 
November 26 as a basis of negotiation — a result which had been expected and 
discounted for some time. I therefore contented myself that night by calling 
Colonel Bratton at his home about 11 : 30 P. M., and assuring myself that the 
full reply would be disseminated the next morning on Sunday, and that be and 
I would be in our offices then. 

And then again at page 2464 : 

General Miles. I do remember telephoning Colonel Bratton when I returned 
home that evening. I do remember what I hare testified to, and what I wrote 
out eight days after Pearl Harbor as to what happened on Sunday morning 
Beyond that I cannot recall. 
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And again at page 2483 : 

[12172] There was no reason for alerting or waking up the Chief of Staff, 
we will say, or certainly Secretary Hull, on the night of December 6tb that I 
could see. 

Senator Fkbouson. So, then, is it your 

Colonel Bratton. May I interrupt you there just a moment, sir? 

Mr. Mtjrpht. Yes. 

Colonel Bratton. I think he meant Secretary Stimson instead of 
Secretary Hull. 

Mr. Murpht. Yes; because Hull would be the Navy obligation, 
wouldn’t it? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murpht (reading) ; 

Senator FnaousoN. So, then, it is your opinion now that you told Bratton it 
would be all right to wait and deliver the remaining sections on the morning? 

General Miles. I think that is probably what happened, sir. When the total 
message was in he was to see that it was promptly delivered, but I am not sure. 

Is your recollection different from General Miles’ on that subject? 

Colonel Bratton. No, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. No other questions. 

[12173'] The Vice Chairman. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. I think Congressman Gearhart is next. 

The Vice Chairman. Had you finished? 

Mr. Gearhart. I think I have finished. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. Senator Ferguson will inquire. 

Senator Ferguson. What was the year. Colonel Bratton, that you 
went into- the Far Eastern Section? 

Colonel Bratton. In September of 1936. 

Senator Ferguson. You speak and write and read the Japanese 
lai^uage ? 

Colonel Bratton. I used to be able to, sir, but through lack of prac- 
tice I have forgotten a great deal of it. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, at the time you were in that service did 
you read the language? 

Colonel Bratton. I was reasonably proficient in it; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You were the top of that section? 

Colonel Bratton. Not when I first joined it, sir. I was the assistant 
to Colonel Homer Slaughter, now’ retii*ed, who at that time was the 
chief of the section. He left G-2 in February or March of 1937 and 
I took over the section upon his departure. 

Senator Fergu.son. Now, this Far Eastern Section had the 
[12174] duty of evaluating the intelligence in relation to the Far 
East, which included Japan? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And the head of your department was Miles? 

Colonel Bratton. He was the chief of the Military Intelligence Di- 
vision, sir. The Military Intelligence Division 

Senator Ferguson. You need not explain it. He was, in effect, chief 
of the whole division ? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Who was chief of the Far Eastern ? 

Lionel Bratton. I was chief of the Far Eastern Section, sir. Now, 
the chief of the Intelligence Branch when I joined G-2 was Colonel 
Fay Brabson. 
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Senator Ferguson. Now, do I understand, then, that you, as chief 
of the. Far Eastern Division, that one of your duties was to deliver 
these messages to these respective parties ? 

Colonel Bratton. Deliver what, sir ? 

Senator Ferguson. These decoded messages. You, as chief, were 
delivering the messages? 

Colonel Bratton. That was one of my primary duties; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, who else delivered ^ Who else was 
authorized to deliver these messages? 

Colonel Bratton. Nobody else until the fall of 1941, 
when the volume of this material increased so that I had to have help 
and at that time I secured from General MUes permission to utilize 
one or more of my assistant commissioned officers in this work. 

^nator Ferguson. Who did you authorize to deliver? Who beside 
you? 

Colonel Bratton. General Miles authorized me to use assistants. 

Senator Ferguson. What assistants did you use to deliver these 
messages? 

Colonel Bratton. Colonel Dusenbury for one. Major Moore, a Re- 
serve officer who had had long e:roerience in Japan and was on duty 
in my section, and a Lieutenant Schindel, another Reserve officer. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, by the end of November and during No- 
vember I assume that the duty of the Far Eastern Section was to try 
to correlate all, intelligence in relation to that section to ascertain 
three facts: First — ^probably connected with the first one was whether 
or not there was going to be a war between the United States and 
Japan; second, as to vmere that war might start; third, the capabili- 
ties of the enemy. 

Colonel Bratton. That is correct, sir. 

\1217S\ Senator Ferguson. Would you say that that was the 
purpose of your section? 

Cfolonel Bratton. Well, let me put it in another way, sirj for fur- 
ther clarification. My section was charged with the collection, com- 
pilation, evaluation, and dissemination of intelligence concerning 
Japan, the Japanese Empire, among other countries bordering on the 
Pacific. 

Senator Ferguson. Other countries in the Far East. 

Now, did you ever send Pettingill out — was it Pettingill ? 

Colonel Bratton. In the Army it was Pettigrew. 

Senator Ferguson. Pettigrew? He was in the Army ? 

Colonel Bratton. He was one of my assistants, yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever send him to the Far East on a 
mission ? 

Colonel Bratton. YeSj sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you explain that, as to when it was? 

Colonel Bratton. In the spring of 1941. It was perfectly appar- 
ent to us in the Far Eastern Section that Japan’s war potential was 
increasing by leaps and bounds. It was becoming increasingly evi- 
dent that war between Japan and the United States ranked high on 
the list of probabilities unless either or both countries changed their 
policies. 

\1^176^ It became evident that we needed an inspection, a 
tightening up, a revision and general betterment of our intelligence 
system. 
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Sraator Ferguson. You were not satisfied then with the set-up of 
the intelligence system, as far as the Army was concerned, as it related 
to the Far East? 

Colonel Bratton. No. It lacked coordination, cooperation, and col- 
laboration among the various agencies in the field. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Colonel Bratton. Those agencies themselves, it was apparent, were 
not themselves functioning in some respects, as they should. So, with 
General Miles’ concurrence, I had Colonel Pettigrew sent to all of our 

S encies in the Pacific area. He traveled mostly by air. He went to 
iwaii, the Philippines, Tokyo, Hongkong, Shanghai, the Nether- 
lands East Indies, and one or two other places that I may have omitted, 
for the purpose of inspecting our G-2' set-up, making such corrections 
on the spot as were possible, gettin g th ese people in line, so that their 
trend of thought followed ours in vTashington, improving our com- 
munications, our systems of report, mail and otherwise, informing 
them as to our trend of thought in Washington, and in general tighten- 
ing the net up. 

[12177^ He was gone a month or two, returned, reported what 
progress he had made in writing to the A. C. of S., G-2, and submitted 
a number of recommendations as to changes here and there in set-ups, 
personnel, reassi^ments, improvements in communications, lateral 
exchange of intelligence, so on and so forth, that he himself had not 
been able to effect. 

I scanned his report— or rather I studied his report veij carefully, 
found it was an excellent one and forwarded it to my chief. General 
Miles, for such action as might be found possible in complying with 
Colonel Pettigrew’s recommendations which I thought were perfectly 
sound. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, what month did you submit that to your 
chief. General Marshall ? 

Colonel Bratton. Sir? 

Senator Ferguson. What month was it in 1941 ? 

Colonel Bratton. It think it was in May. I am not sure sir, I would 
have to look at the record. 

Senator Ferguson. In May. Now when did you next hear from 
those recommendations? 

Colonel Bratton. From the recommendations, you mean? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. You made certain recommendations. 
Colonel Bratton. Yes. 

[12178'] Senator Ferguson. That certain things be done to im- 
prove the services between Washington and Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines, and the various places, in the correlation of intelligence. 
I^en did you next hear of that ? 

Colonel Bratton. I do not think I ever got the paper back. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, did you ever get any of those things done? 
Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. I followed the thing up to the best of 
my ability, as did Colonel Pettigrew. We encountered a number of 
administrative obstacles that at the time seemed insurmountable. 
Senator Ferguson. Will you name those? 

Colonel Bratton. Sir? 

I^nator Ferguson. Will you name those? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes. At that time we were suffering under a 
number of limitations as to personnel available for duty in Wash- 
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ington. We were then under the Manchu laws which prohibited the 
detail of officers in certain positions for longer than a fixed period 
of time. 

There was a great dearth of trained Japanese specialists in the 
Araay. They were all, or many of them were, serving 
with troops, as was required by law at that time, and were* not avail- 
able for detail service or for special assignments. 

Senator Ferguson. You mean statutory law required them to be 
with troops and not here in Washington? 

Colonel Bratton, Oh, yes, sir. Those regulations all stem from 
laws passed by the Congress. 

Senator Ferguson. What law required the United States Army to 
put a man with troops and not put him here in Washington, if he can 
do the job here in Washington ? 

Colonel Bratton. That is what we call the Manchu law. I vaguely 
remember now that it requires an officer to serve with troops 2 years 
running out of every 6. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ask Congress to change that law, that 
you knew a war was coming on, and that you needed some more intelli- 
gence officers, or did you just let it ride? 

Colonel Bratton. I did not myself, sir, but I did go to a committee 
of Congress on another matter at about that time, trying to get a law 

S assed which would give us some control over these dual citizens of 
apanese ancestry. 

General Miles and I, and my assistants in the Far Eastern Section 
argued this thing with a committee of Congress for about 2 months, 
and did not get anywhere, so we just stopped. 

^ 2180 } We had other things to do, 

^nator Ferguson. I appreciate that. 

That was in 1941 ? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you try to get the rule changed so you could 
get more men in this intelligence branch here to do uie job that you 
saw coming, and coming very fast? 

Colonel Bratton. Ym, sir, we did the best we could under the 
circumstances. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you be able to get the memorandum which 
you gave to General Miles? 

Cwonel Bratton. It should be somewhere in the files of G-2 in the 
War Department, sir. I am not connected with that office in any way 
at all, but I am sure the liaison officer can secure the document. 
Senator Ferguson. Will the liaison officer obtain that document? 
Lieutenant Bosblet. We will try to, sir.^ 

Senator Ferguson. When did war between the United 
States and Japan, in your opinion, become imminent? 

Colonel Bratton. I myself thought that war between Japan and 
the United States ranked high on the list of probabilities m 1940. 
In 1941, in the spring of 1941, 1 was convinced that war was inevitable. 
It was simply a question of timing. In the latter part of 1941 it 
was apparent to all of us that the time was running out, that a crisis 
was approaching. My personal feeling was that Japan’s major effort 
would be a drive to the Southwest Pacific to secure the tin, rubber, 
and oil that die so badly needed, that she would run over any installa- 

^ The memorandiim was subsequently admitted to the record as Bxhlbit No. 166. 
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tion of ours that stood in her path. That seemed to be the logical 
procedure. 

It did not appear logical to me for Japan to go out of her way 
deliberately to attack an American installation. As a matter of fact, 
I think the attack on Pearl Harbor was the stupidest thing the Japa- 
nese ever did. If they had gone about their way down trough the 
Netherlands Indies, Malaya, Indochina, and leave us stewing m our 
own juices, the war might still be on, or we might still be arguing 
here as to what to do about it. We might never have declared war 
on Japan. 

But by this deliberate attack upon an American fortress [IZISZ} 
in the mid-Pacific she inflamed the American people to such an extent 
that we had nothing left to do, we had to go to war. 

Senator Ferguson. Then do I understand you feel if Japan had not 
attacked an American possession we would not have gone to war, and 
that you did not anticipate she would attack an American possession? 

Colonel Bratton. If she had bypassed the Philippines and had 
not attacked any American installation, had simply invaded Malaya 
or the Netherlands Indies and Indochina, we might have been 
dragged into the war eventually ; yes. We had certain tentative com- 
mitments with the British and the Dutch and the Chinese. Those 
commitments were tentative, but pressure might have been brought 
to bear upon us so great that we would have been dragged into that 
conflict. But it would not have happened the way it did as the result 
of the attack upon Pearl Harbor. 

Senator Ferguson. Now you have mentioned our tentative com- 
mitments with the British. What were those tentative commitments 
with the British? 

Colonel Bratton. I am not the best witness on that, sir. My knowl- 
edge of the ABCD agreement is only general. 

Senator Ferguson. If you are not the best witness on that, will 
you be the witness that you are? 

[12183'] Colonel Bratton. My understanding was and is that 
we had a tentative agreement that had been initiated by a meeting 
of Army and Navy representatives of those powers in the ^uth 
Pacific. Their recommendations had been forwarded to Washington 
and were considered by the joint chiefs of staff, who in turn prepared 
memoranda for the President, recommending that certain action be 
taken or that certain recommendations of ours be tentatively 
approved. 

1 believe that this paper was later withdrawn and held in a sus- 
pense file when they learned that the President would not approve 
it, and it remained in that status for some time. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, where did you get your knowledge on 
that? 

Colonel Bratton. Oh, I saw the documents as they came into 
Washington. 

Senator Ferguson. Were they in the suspense file on the day of 
the attack? 

Colonel Bratton. To the best of my knowledge they were, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Where was that suspense me? 

Colonel Bratton. I think it was in the files of the joint chiefs of 
staff. 
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Senator Ferguson. In yonr affidavit you use this sentence: 

[1218^ I did not mention to the chief of staff the subject of Colonel 
Sadtler’s report, nor do I know that anyone else In G-2 did. General Miles 
and I, by reason of our knowledge, among other things, of the existence of the 
ABCD Bloc, were aware of the implications which would he inherent in any 
implementing message in the wind code indicating Japanese aggression against 
Great Britain. 

Now, if the ABCD aCTeement was in the suspense file on the day 
of the outbreak, what ooligation did America have under it, and then 
why did you make this affidavit? 

You say : 

We were aware of the implication which would be inherent In any imple- 
meting message to the wind code indicating Japanese aggression against Great 
Britain. 

Colonel Bratton. Well, the obligation was only a tentative one. 
It had not been simed or approved by the President; it had not been 
approved by the Congress. We just do not barge off to war when- 
ever the spirit moves us; we have to go through certain formalities. 

Senator Ferguson. You knew the war was on in the Atlantic and 
you did not go through the formalities. 

Colonel Bratton. An unofficial war ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now what did you mean by this : 

We were aware of the Implications which would be Inherent in any implement- 
ing message to the wind code indicating [12185'\ Japanese aggression 
against Great Britain — 

What were the implications? 

Colonel Bratton. Well, I meant those that were tentatively agreed 
upon in this ABCD conference down in the southwest Pacific. That 
is the one that was initiated there, that the United States would take 
ce^in action if the Japanese crossed a certain line or invaded a cer- 
tain body of water. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever see a message that came from 
Australia about the 6th of December ? 

Colonel Bratton. I don’t think I saw it until after the attack, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You are familiar with exhibit A to Array Pearl 
Harbor Board top secret transcript. Summary of Far Eastern Docu- 
ments? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Page 36 under FE-366 — what is that. Far East- 
ern Document — 366 ? 

Colonel Bratton. You refer to FE-366 ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir; I see it. 

Senator Ferguson (reading) : 

Melbourne radioed that on 6 December the Netherlands Far East command 
had ordered the execution of mobilization [1218G'[ Plan A-2 upon learn- 
ing of Japanese naval movements out of Palau. 

What was that? 

Colonel Bratton. I don’t remember sir, but the document which 
this refers to is in the files of G-2 and can be produced for the 
committee. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, I will show you this document. 
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Colonel Braiton. I think you will find that that document was held 
up, that message was held up by the Australian authorities for some 
reason best known to them, and did not reach us until after the attack 
on the 7th of December. 

Senator Ferottson. Do you know how many hours it was held up 
by the Australian Government ? 

Colonel Bratton. Not at this time ; no, sir. 

Senator Ferottson. Do you know whether it was held up 17 hours 
by the Australian Government? 

Colonel Bratton. I was going to say 

Senator Ferguson. Wouldn’t allow our military attach4 to send 
it out? 

Colonel Bratton. I was going to say that I think it was held up 
for a day. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever learn why the Australian Govern- 
ment held up a message irom our own authorities to Washington 
advising them in relation to this war that was [ l£18T\ bret&ng 

out? 

Colonel Bratton. I was told that the Australian authorities wished 
to take the matter up with their own parliament before they released 
the information to us. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, didn’t they release it first and then demand 
that we hold it up and not give it to our Government imtil they could 
have a Cabinet meeting? 

Colonel Bratton. I think that was it, sir. That is my recollection. 
Senator Ferguson. I show you this exhibit and ask you whether 
Merle Smith — well I will put it in the record. Bead it into the record. 
Colonel Bratton. It states here in the message : 

This message held 17 hoars by Government. 

Senator Ferguson. Blank government isn’t it? 

Colonel Bratton. Blank government; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That is the Australian Government? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Bead the whole message into the record. 

Colonel Bratton (reading) : 

December 7, 1941. 

7:68 P. M. 

From Melbourne, Australia, via Honolulu. 

[ 12188 } To War Department and Commanding General Hawaiian Department 
Secret 

Number 24. December 6th. 

Based on Dutch Intelligence report (unconfirmed here) of naval movements 
from Pelau objective Menado and/or Ambon, Dutch ordered execution plan A-2 
and suggested RAAF reciprocal movement be directed Laha Ambon and Koepang. 
So ordered pm yesterday including flight Catalina to Rabanl task reconnals* 
sauce Buka and norttiwest passage Australian Army reinforcements Ambon 
Eeopang subject to request Dutch East Indies. This message held 17 hours 
by . . . Government eight am. Dutch reported advancing planes to be on 
Keopang not now considered necessary. Eleven a m Chief of Corps desired 
proceed with all aircraft forward movements Manila informed. 

Merle Sicith. 

Senator Ferguson. What investigation was Carter Clarke carrying 
on? General Carter Clarke? 

Colonel Bratton. At present? 
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Senator Ferguson. No. Is he carrying on one now in relation to 
Pearl Harbor? 

Colonel Bratton. Not that I know of, sir. You say what investiga- 
tion was he carrying on ? 

Senator Ferquson. Yes. Was he carrying on an inves- 
tigation about Pearl Harbor ? 

Colonel Bratton. Upon my return to this country in the fall of 1944, 
1 found that Colonel, now General, Carter Clarke was carrying on an 
investigation directed by the office of the Chief of Staff, as to the details 
of the handling of magic when I was the chief of Far Eastern Section. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, was the Carter Clarke investigation going 
along at the same time as the Clausen investigation ? 

Colonel Bratton. No, sir. This was a year before Clausen — a year 
before the Army board started operating. 

Senator Ferguson. It was going on before the Army board even 
started to operate ? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did it continue while the Army board was in 
operation? 

Colonel Bratton. The Army board was in operation but not in 
Washington when I appeared before the Clarke board the first time. 

Senator Ferguson. "V^at I am trying to get at is this: Was the 
Army board in operation and functioning while the Carter Clarke in- 
vestigation was going on ? 

[ 1219 &] Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. How do you account for these two investiga- 
tions going along at the same itme in relation to Pearl Harbor? 

Colonel Bratton. The Clarke Board’s primary objective, as I re- 
member it had no relation specifically to the Pearl Harbor disaster. 
It was an investigation of the handling, processing and deliveiy of 
Japanese intercepts which we now know as magic at the time of the 
Pearl Harbor disaster. 

Senator Ferguson. But that was, wasn’t it, one of the very things 
that the Pearl Harbor board was looking into ? 

Colonel Bratton. The Pearl Harbor board was investigating that 
at that time, but, as you have heard from Colonel Clausen today, did 
not have complete access to magic information. 

Senator Ferguson. But the only person that kept them from hav- 
ing access was the chief of staff ; isnx that correct f And at the same 
time, he was carrying on his own investigation into it by General 
Clarke; isn’t that correct? 

Colonel Bratton. In general, that is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And Carter Clarke’s investigation of magic 
was not turned over to the Army board? 

Colonel Bratton. I don’t know whether a report of Colonel Clarke’s 
investigation was turned over to the Army [ 12191 '\ board or 
not, but I, after being examined by the Clarke board as to my part 
in the handling of magic, and after some discussion between General 
Clarke and General Bissell, and I believe either General Marshall 
or General McNamey, I was given a free hand in testifying before 
the Grunert board as to what I knew about magicj with the under- 
standing that every time I touched upon that subject in that testi- 
mony before the Grunert board I would call the attention of the 
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President of the board to the fact that I was now about to state that 
which was classified as top secret. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, what I want to get at on this Carter 
Clarke investigation, on the 6th of October 1944 at 9 a. m. — do you 
know whether the board, the Army board was functioning at that 
time? 

Colonel Bratton. Well, I know that they were functioning on the 
30th of September, because I testified before them on that day. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, a man by the name of Lieutenant OT)eIl 
appeared before the Carter Clarke investigation on the 6th of October 
1944 at 9 a. m., and he was asked these questions by Colonel Clarke ; 

All right, now tell me your story. We got the story that you wrote to Kemper 
and said you knew who did Pearl Harbor, or something to that effect, so you 
can start [i2i,92] telling us what you know. 

Lieutenant O’Dell said : 

Well, sir, here's the part of the information that I thought might not have come 
out through other sources. 

There was a cable that was sent on the fifth of December to the Commanding 
Generals of the Hawaii and Philippine Departments concerning the movement of 
a Japanese task force in the South China Sea. The Information had come to the 
Military Attach^ through the Australian Government, Air Chief Marshall Sir 
Charles Burnett, who called Colonel Merle Smith and myself to his ofilce. 

General Clarke said : 

You were then Merle Smith’s assistant? 

Lieutenant O’Dell said : 

That's right There were the two of us and he is now dead. That's the reason 
I struck my nose in this. We were called over on Thursday afternoon about 5 
o’clock. 

That would be the 5th. 

Air Chief Marshall Sir Charles Burnett, myself and Colonel Merle Smith and 
Commander Saom, who is the Naval Liaison Ofllcer from the Dutch East Indies. 
The information was primarily In regard to the Netherlands, through the Indies, 
and principally concerned itself with the movement of a Japanese task force in 
the South China Sea. 

[1219S] However, within an hour after we had gotten there some additional 
information came in, the exact nature of which I wasn’t told at the time, but 
when we went out, Colonel Merle Smith had me prepare a cable which he revised 
to send out and the principal part of that other than the movement of this convoy 
was that the Dutch has ordered the execution of the Rainbow Plan A-2. 

I remember it’s been almost three years now, and I can distinctly remember that 
particular part of the cable where It said A-2, repeat A-2, which was a part of the 
joint Abducan Plan only to be taken in the event of war. It provided for specific 
occurrences tliey would counteract by certain other action. 

In other words A-1 would have been some other direction expected attack, A-'2 
was from a particular direction, and they ordered the execution of this A-2. That 
was significant because the plan called for joint operations for the Australians 
and the Dutch, and to the best of my knowledge, our Navy if nothing else. 

In other words, our Navy was to take part in it. 

That was to go into effect only in case of war and here the Dutch had ordered it 
That was the definite information that it had gone into effect. There was a bit of 
flurried excitement with that, and Sir Charles Burnett asked [IW94] us 
not to send that cable and Colonel Merle Smith, although impatient to send it; 
said that he would wait 12 hours at Sir Charles Burnett's specific request. 

In other words, they didn’t say they wouldn’t let that cable go out, but I dare 
say they probably would have stopped it had we tried to launch it. 
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Now, we get the cable and we find that the Australian Government 
held it up 17 hours and we didn’t get it until after the war started; is 
that correftt ? Is that what you found out ? 

Colonel Bratton. To the best of my recollection, yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Doesn’t that indicate just what you said in your 
affidavit : 

— ^by reason of our knowledge among other things of the existence of the ABGD 
Bloc, were aware of the implications which would he inherent in any implement- 
ing message to the “winds code,” indicating Japanese aggression against Great 
Britain. 

Now, the ABCD involved the Dutch too, did it not, down there? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And didn’t it provide that in case of war with 
any of these countries we had certain obligations [ 12195 '\ and 
isn’t that just exactly what the Australians held up ? 

Colonel Bratton. That was the hope of the people who drew up this 
tentative agreement. As far as I know it was never officially agreed 
by our Joint Chiefs of Staff that we would take this action, nor was the 
proposed action ever approved by the President. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, then, I want to ask you this. Colonel : 

To'you, at the' time and up until the time of the attack, it didn’t 
make a particle of difference, as far as the United States was concerned, 
that there was a war being started against the Dutch, that didn’t mean 
anything to you ? 

Colonel Bratton. Oh, in what way, sir ? 

Senator Ferguson. That we would get into it at that time. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir, but we wouldn’t get into it within the 
next 24 hours, until certain formalities were gone through and certain 
Government action taken. 

Senator Ferguson. Isn’t that the point, that everybody in your 
Department had the understanding that you would have 24-hour notice 
after they had struck against the Dutch or the English? 

Colonel Bratton. That we would have 24 hours notice? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, that you would have something 
you would have some time, some notice. 

Colonel Bratton. No, sir. You are out of my depth now. I am 
afraid I don’t follow you. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know on the 6th that the Japanese 
were going to attack the Kra Peninsula ? 

Colonel Bratton. On the 6th? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Colonel Bratton. All the evidence pointed to that event, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you see the Winant message? 

Colonel Bratton. Which message? No, sir; not until after the 
attack. 

Senator Ferguson. Not until after the attack, and it came in at 
10 : 40 on the morning of the 6th, saying that there would be an attack 
in 14 hours on the Kra Peninsula. 

Colonel Bratton. I don’t doubt that, sir, but it didn’t filter down 
to me until long after the attack. 

Senator Ferguson. If it had filtered down to the Intelligence De- 
partment — as I understood it the Intelligence Department was to filter 
things up, it ought to come to the Intelligence Department first? 

7971ft— 46— pt. 9 42 
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Colonel Bratton. Quite so; but this was a State Department dis- 
patch. 

Senator Ferguson. Then do I understand that if the State Depart- 
ment got a message that involved the question of intelligence, that 
they were on a higher level and therefore it took quite a long time to 
filter down to you ? 

Colonel Bratton. It took what I thought was an imreasonably 
long time for us to get any type of intelligence out of the State De- 
partment during this time. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, how did you account for that? Was it a 
higher level there? 

Colonel Bratton. Due in a large measure to the wa^ the 
State Department handles its dispatches. Certain dispatches were of 
such a highly secret nature that they would not give them to other 
departments of Government. Those of the lower level had to be 
processed, reproduced in quantity, distributed, and so on. All that 
took time. That is under the set-up they had at that time. 

Senator Ferguson. Could anything have been more secret than the 
codes that you were intercepting from the Japanese? 

Colonel Bratton. Our own codes and cipners were equally secret. 

Senator Ferguson. Equally. Then why didn’t ^ou get them so 
that you could evaluate them with the Japanese information? In 
other words, Colonel 

Colonel Bratton. I understand, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. If you had the Winant message from the Royal 
Navy that there was going to be an attack and you had the pilot 
message which showed we were eoing to get an answer to our note 
of the 26th, that it was going to oe delivered at a specific time, later 
to be announced, and that that note was to be typed, not by a typist 
or anyone else, but was to be put in good shape, would that have helped 
you to evaluate the first 13 parts that it meant war with America i 

[1S199'\ Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman, I don’t like to object, 
but I don’t see how this witness can answer that question intelligently 
unless he had the Winant message in front of him and studied it and 
had all the other things. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, I don’t know of a better witness to get 
on the question of intelligence in the Far East. This was the man 
in charge. 

Colonel Bratton. I think I understand your question. It is to the 
effect that if I had this message from Melbourne before me 

Senator Ferguson. Not from Melbourne. 

Colonel Bratton. From Winant. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Colonel Bratton. Together with the pilot message and several other 
communications 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Bratton. Would it not have led me to arrive at the con- 
clusion that war between Japan and America was imminent. 

Senator Ferguson. That is right. 

Colonel Bratton. I didn’t need those extra messages to know that 
war between Japan and the United States was highly probable at that 
time, sir, but if I had had these other messages it would have con- 
firmed my already arrived at [12200'] estimate of the situation. 
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Senator Ferguson. All right. Now, when you got the announce- 
ment that bombs had been dropped on an American possession at 
Hawaii, were you or were you not surprised? 

Colonel Bratton. I was not surprised that war had broken out. I 
was not surprised that the Japanese had attacked. I was surprised 
at the point that they attacked. 

Senator Ferguson. Then, as I understand it, you anticipated an at- 
tack at 1 o’clock our time ? 

Colonel Bratton. Afternoon. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; 1 o’clock afternoon, our time on Sunday. 

Colonel Bratton. Immediately. 

Senator Ferguson. But you didn’t anticipate it at Pearl Harbor? 

Colonel Bratton. Immediately upon receipt of this 1:00 o’clock 
delivery message I became convinced the J'tmanese were going to at- 
tack some American installation in the Paci& area. 

Senator Ferguson. At 1 o’clock? 

Colonel Bratton. At or shortly after 1 o’clock. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. All right. So at 9 o’clock on Sunday 
morning you came to the conclusion that an American possession in 
the Pacific would be attacked by [ 12201 '\ the Japanese at 1 
o’clock or shortly thereafter on that same day ? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And at that time you conveyed that informa- 
tion to what superior? 

Colonel Bratton. I tried to convey that impression to the Chief of 
Staff at once. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. And by trying you say that you called 
his home in Virginia at about 9 o’clock? 

Colonel Bratton. Between 9 and 9:15; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. I said about 9 o’clock. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you talked to his orderly ? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you told him that you had a very vital 
and important message, did you? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you asked him if he knew how to locate 
the General and he said he did? 

Colonel Bratton. He said he thought he knew where the General 
was riding and thought he could find him. 

Senator Ferguson. Then you waited until 10 o’clock before the 
General called you and you held this information for 1 hour or prac- 
tically an hour? 

[ 12202 ^ Colonel Bratton. No, I didn’t hold it exclusively in my 
possession. I got the information to the Secretary of State. I called 
General Miles and either he or I called General Gerow. I told General 
Miles, in a guarded way, what this thing was and recommended, or 
requested, that he come to the office at once. I told him that I was 
trying to get in touch with General Marshall and I felt sure that Gen- 
eral Marshall would come to the office and would want to see him. 
General Miles, and General Gerow, as soon as they could get together. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, what time did you reach Gerow on the tele- 
phone after you came to this conclusion about the attack on American 
possessions? 
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Colonel Bratton. As I stated before, sir, I don’t remember whether 
it was General Miles that called General Gerow or myself. If it was 
myself it was immediately after calling General Miles. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. That would be around 9 : 15 ? 

Colonel Bratton. Around about 9 : 30, yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. About 9 : 30. So General Gerow was reached at 
9:80? 

Colonel Bratton. Approximately. 

Senator Ferguson. Approximately ? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

[J^^S] Senator Ferguson. And then you don’t get to see him 
for two hours, which is 11 : 25, and you have in your possession this 
message that brought you to the conclusion that there was going to 
be an attack upon an American possession at 1 o’clock? 

Colonel Bratton. The Secretary of State and myself had it in our 
possession at that time. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, and it took two hours before you reached 
General Gerow ; is that correct ? 

Colonel Bratton. No, that isn’t correct, sir. General Gterow, I 
didn’t see General Gerow until 11 : 00, sometime after 11 : 00 in General 
Marshall’s office. 

Senator Ferguson. That is what I am talking about. So it was 2 
hours from the time he was notified about this very important message 
before you saw him. 

Colonel Bratton. Well, it was 2 hours. Senator, ap- 
proximately between the time I tried to get all these people together 
and the time they all did get together, if that is what you mean. 

Senator Ferguson. No, I want to take them separately. The War 
Plans was General Gerow and it took 2 hours in order that you might 
show him this pilot message, is that correct? 

Colonel Bratton. Two hours elapsed before he saw it ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right, that is what I am talking about. N ow. 
General Marshall called you at 10 o’clock ? 

Colonel Bratton. No, I think I testified that he called me at about 
half past 10, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Then it took his orderly from between 
9 and a quarter after 9 and 10 : 30 to get General Marshall to call you 
back on the phone? 

Colonel Bratton. Presumably so ; yes, air. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Then it took you another hour before 
you could show this pilot message to General Marshall because he did 
not come down and he told you not to come out ? 

Colonel Bratton. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. And this is the message that made 
you feel there was going to be the attack that you have 

explained ? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, when you went to General Marshall’s office 
was General Marshall in his office ? When you got into his outer office, 
we will call it the waiting room, was he in his office? 

Colonel Bratton. He was in his office sitting at his desk. 

Senator Ferguson. Sitting at his desk. And when you walked in 
there you saw a brown folder with the 13-part message in it? 
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Colonel Bratton. All 14 parts in it, all 14 parts were in it. 

Senator Ferguson. Fourteen parts were in it? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did you make inquiry — well, I will first 
ask you, do you know how long General Marshall had been in his office ? 

Colonel Bratton. He has ]ust gotten into his office, sir. He went 
into his office from the door that opens into the hall and General Miles 
and I, oh, in not more than a minute or 2 minutes after that walked in 
through the other door. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Then you arrived practically at tlie 
same time ? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

^nator Ferguson. Now, had he started to read the 13 part mes- 
sage before you got into his office? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. He was reading the 14 parts of the message 
when you entered his office ? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you attempted to stop him to show him 
what you had? 

Colonel Bratton. Well, I had this message in my hand and made 
a statement to the effect, “General, I have a very important message 
here which I think you should see at once,” and he did not look at it 
until after he had finished reading the 14 parts. 

Senator. Ferguson. All right. Now, how do you account for Gen- 
eral Marshall having in a folder before him and reading it when you 
went into his office at 11:25 if you did not give them to someone 
Saturday night? 

Colonel Bratton. Well, if I did not give it to someone Saturday 
night or Colonel Dusenbury, my assistant, did not give it to someone 
Saturday night. Colonel Dusenbury must have delivered it to Colonel 
Deane, who was the secretary on duty Sunday morning, to place on 
General Marshall’s desk. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, you said that that is the man 
that you questioned and he doesn’t remember anything of those two 
dates. 

Colonel Bratton. His memory is not very clear as to the happenings 
on those two dates, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You have talked to him and his memory is not 
ve^ clear? 

Colonel Bratton. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Have you asked him about the delivery of that 
message to anyone Sunday morning? 

Colonel Bratton. I have, sir, repeatedly and he cannot remember. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you deliver it Sunday morning? 

Colonel Bratton. I am certain that I did not, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, you mentioned in your testimony 
three secretaries and you did not name Deane. He had a number of 
secretaries in there. They were Major Max Taylor, Colonel Bedell 
Smith, Colonel Sexton, and one or two others, but at that time 
Colonel Smith was the senior secretary. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know Deane was in that office at that 
time? 
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Colonel Bratton. Oh, I saw Deane standing around in his office and 
in the hall Sunday morning when I was waiting for 
General Marshall to arrive. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, you delivered the pilot message at what 
time, or had it delivered? 

Colonel Bratton. About 3 o’clock Saturday afternoon the 6th. 

Senator Ferguson. Did the Army translate that pilot message ? 

Colonel Bratton. I think so, yes, sir. I can tell by looking at this. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Colonel Bratton. Army translation. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, do you know when that was delivered to 
the Navy? 

Colonel Bratton. No, sir, and there is no way that I would know 
that because I did not do the delivering to the Navy. That was done 
by the SIS. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, how would you suggest we find out what 
time it was delivered to the Navy ? You got it at three o’clock and de- 
livered it at three? 

Colonel Bratton. I got it at about 2 o’clock. 

Senator Ferguson. About 2 o’clock. 

Colonel Bratton. And delivered it among other messages that Sat- 
urday afternoon at about three o’clock. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, do you know of any other reason 
[ 12209 ^ that it would not go to the Navy at two o’clock, at the time 
you got it? 

Ccdonel Bratton. I think it probably did but it was buried in a 
mass of other intercepts in an envelope that had to be sorted and 
sifted out and evaluated. 

Senator Ferguson. But it was translated? 

Colonel Bratton. They were all translated when they went out of 
the translating section, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Colonel Bratton. They were all translated ; they were all in English 
when they reached my desk. 

Senator Ferguson. That is right, at two o’clock, and the ordinary 
procedure was that the message, together with whatever other mes- 
sages were translated, would be taken to the Navy ? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Is that correct? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Then there is no reason to doubt in your mind 
that at two o’clock or shortly thereafter on Saturday the 6th the Navj 
had the translated pilot message? 

Colonel Bratton. No, I canx say that, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, what ^n you say along that line ? 

[ 12210 '\ Colonel Bratton. I don’t know when the SIS delivered 
its batch of translated intercepts to the Navy. 

Senator Ferguson. Was it its duty to deliver it at the same time they 
delivered it to you ? 

Colonel Br^vtton. Tliat was standard operating procedure, yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That is what I am getting at, the standard oper- 
ational procedure was that j’^our department and the Navy would 
get them at the same time. 
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Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield? 

Colonel Bratton. Let me modify that a moment. If the same man 
delivered the two envelopes he obviously could not deliver them in 
two opposite directions at the same time. 

Senator Ferguson. I would say that would be correct. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield? 

The Vice Chairman. Will the Senator yield to Mr. Murphy ? 

Senator Ferguson. Just a moment, until he gets through, 

The Vice Chairman. Are you through. Colonel? 

Colonel Bratton. Sir? 

The Vice Chairman. Are you through with your answer? 

Colonel Bratton. With what, sir? 

The Vice Chairman. Are yooi through making answer to that 
question ? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

^nator Ferguson. All right. 

Mr. Murphy. I was just wondering if the SIS was working on 
Saturday afternoon and the Army translators were not? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. They left at 1 o’clock that day ; it was Saturday. 

Colonel Bratton. They were there. 

Mr. Murphy. They were working? 

Colonel Bratton. The SIS was on a 24-hour shift during the latter 
part of November and I know that there were translators and decoders 
and decipherers in the Army SIS on Saturday afternoon, Saturday 
night, Sunday. 

Mr. Murphy. Captain Kramer said he had to call them and ask 
them to come back and I think he said they started to work around 
6 o’clock that evening 

Colonel Bratton. I think Kramer’s memory is at fault in that 
respect. Captain or now Colonel Schukraft, who was one of the offi- 
cers on duty in the SIS at this time, is here in Washington and has 
been waiting to testify before this committee. He can give you much 
better evidence than I can on that subject, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. He has not been waiting as long as you have. 

Colonel Bratton. Sir? 

Senator Ferguson. He has not waited here as long as you have to 
testify ? 

Colonel Bratton. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you look at page 245 of Exhibit 1, No. 
902? Have you got that message? 

Colonel Bratton. What nvunber? 

Senator Ferguson. 902 ; Army 25,844. 

Colonel Bratton. The fourteenth part? 

Senator Ferguson. No, 902 — no, it is 904, pardon me. 

Colonel Bratton. That is Army 25,844? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, that is the one not to use typists. When 
did you get that message? 
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Colonel Bratton. I cannot state definitely j sir ; I do not remember 
definitely, but the presumption is that I received it at the same time 
that I got the pilot message. 

Senator Ferguson. And then it would be delivered with the batch 
that the pilot message was in ? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. When did you first 

Colonel Bratton. May I make anotlier statement in that connec- 
tion, sir? 

[12213^ Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Colonel Bratton. You will notice that the SIS number on the 
pilot mess^e is No. 25,838. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Colonel Bratton. The SIS number on this No. 902 is 25,844; that 
is 6 numbers apart, so the presumption is that they both came over 
to me at the same time. 

Senator Ferguson. And then the 1 o’clock message does not get 
a number till — that is 25,850 ; that is 6 later. And then the one on 
destruction of the codes is 25,854, 4 later ; that is on page 250. 

Colonel Bratton. These numbers were stamped on in the SIS as 
they passed over the desk of the person who was assembling them and 
sending them to me and to the Navy. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. NoWj when did you first learn that the 
embassy here was destroying tlieir codes, their code books? 

Colonel Bratton. On the 3d of December. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, I have a message here and I would like 
for you to identify James F. Perry, First Lieutenant, Military In- 
telligence Evaluation Sub-section. I^ you know Perry ? 

Colonel Bratton. He was not in my section. 

Senator Ferguson. This was a message December the 6th. 
[122H'\ Saturday. 

Memorandum for Colonel Holbrook. 

Do you know Colonel Holbrook? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. He was an officer in the counter-in- 
telligence division. 

Senator Ferguson (reading) : 

Word has Just been received from ONI by telei)hone to the effect that the 
Japanese embassy In Washington, D. C. was reliably reported to have burned 
its code books and ciphers last night. 

When did you get that message ? 

Colonel Bratton. I don’t remember seeing that message until re- 
cently, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, that would be an important message, 
would it not? 

Colonel Bratton. Not to me, no, sir, because when I read the order 
to Admiral Nomura to start burning his codes and ciphers I sent one 
of my young officers up to the Japanese embassy to find out if they 
were burning any papers in their back yard and he came back and 
reported to me that they were. 

Senator Ferguson. They were? 

Colonel Bratton. They were. 

Senator Ferguson. And what date did you send a man up 
\12215'\ to the embassy and find out they were burning papers 
in the back alley? 
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Colonel Bratton. On the 3d of December, when I received the 
message. 

Senator Ferguson. On the 3d of December? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Who did you transmit that message to, that 
information that you had sent a man up and found them burning 
their codes and ciphers? 

Colonel Bratton. I delivered the Japanese intercept directing the 
Japanese ambassador to start burning his codes and ciphers to the usu- 
al recipients on that day, on December the 3rd. I went in person to 
General Miles and to General Gerow to invite their attention to this 
particular message. 

Senator Ferguson. Did that mean war between the United States 
and Japan wlien you received that message, did that mean war to you? 

Colonel Bratton. It meant that time was running out and the ap- 
proach of the crisis. It meant, if they destroyed their codes and ci- 
phers a breach, at the least a breach in diplomatic relations and prob- 
ably a war. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Ferguson. Just a moment. Did you know at that time that 
they were asking to send to South America their chief 

intelligence officer in this hemisphere? 

Colonel Bratton. Oh, I think that is among the intercepts, yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir, I remember seeing that message. 

Senator Ferguson. And that the man named was the chief intelli- 
gence officer? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did that mean anything? 

Colonel Bratton. Well, yes, that was another straw in the wind. It 
meant that the time was running out, that the crisis was approaching. 

Mr. Murphy. At page 280 of the Grunert hearings he testifies un- 
equivocally that it meant war, at page 280. 

Senator Ferguson. The Congressman calls my attention that you 
said that it did mean war. Now you say that if they were burning 
all their codes and ciphers you figured it would mean war, but you 
knew that they had not burnt them all, didn’t you ? 

Colonel Bratton. I knew that they had not burnt them all, that 
they still had one or two in reserve. Admiral Nomura requested per- 
mission from his government to keep one until the last 

moment. 

Senator Ferouscw. Did you intercept a message like that? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. It is in the book here. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, I think there is, now that you bring it to 
my attention. 

Colonel Bratton. Don’t you remember? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, I do. They asked to keep one code; that 
is correct, isn’t it? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Colonel Bratton. I believe they had two purple machines and re- 
quested permis.sion to retain one until the last moment. 
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Senator Ferguson. Now, you were instrumental, were you not, in 
getting a message to Panama on the 5th ? 

Colonel Bratton. On the 6th that was, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Do you remember that message to Pan- 
ama? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Signed by Miles? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, you sent this message on the 6th, after a 
war warnii^ had gone to Panama, isn’t that correct ? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir; but I must remind you that I did not 
see the messages that went out to Panama or to Hawaii 
until after the attack. I knew in general what their text was; I 
knew that they were war warnings. I did not know to what extent 
they touched upon the diplomatic situation as between America and 
Japan. My purpose in sending that message to Panama was to in- 
form the G-2 there that whereas our diplomatic relations were still 
strained, war at that moment did not appear imminent and by “im- 
minent” I mean immediate, a matter of hours. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now, we have General Marshall 

Colonel Bratton. I must remind you, sir, that at that time we 
had not even received the pilot message. 

Senator Ferguson. I appreciate that, but on the 27th General Mar- 
shall had sent a messj^e to General Short. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You are familiar with that message now? 

Colonel Bratton. Oh, yes. 

Senator Ferguson. But you had not seen it, had you, up until after 
the attack? 

Colonel Bratton. I did not see that message until after the attack. 

Senator Ferguson. This went to Hawaii : 

Negotiations with Japan appear to be terminated to all practical purposes, 
with only the barest possibility [ 12219 '\ that the Japanese government 
might come back and offer to continue. Japanese future acts unpredictable — 

and so forth. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, that kind of a message went to Panama. 
You caused on the 5th — this is the 27th. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You had the burning of the codes messages 
after that. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You had sent up to the Embassy and heard they 
Avere burning codes ; that is correct? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you caused to be sent to Panama a message 
like this : 

In the event severance of diplomatic relations is near this office will notify 
you. Japanese-U. S. relations are now very difficult.- 

(Signed) 

Miles. 

The actual message reads this way. That was a paraphrase 
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Colonel Bratton. I think what you have read is a paraphrase, 
Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. I am going to read you the message : 

U. S.-Japanese relations. Stop — 
which is period — 

[1ZS20] • will Inform you If and when severance of diplomatic relations 
imminent. 

Colonel Br.\tton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. So on the 5th you changed, in effect. General 
Marehall’s message to Panama and told them that Japanese-U. S. rela- 
tions were strained and that you would inform them if and when 
severance of diplomatic relations were imminent. 

Now I want to know when, in your opinion, severance of diplomatic 
relations became imminent? 

Colonel Bratton. Upon delivery of the 14-part message to the Sec- 
retary of State. 

Senator Ferguson. And did you then wire to Panama that it was 
imminent or did you ever get a message to Panama ? 

Colonel Bratton. No. The bombs started falling on Pearl Harbor 
while the Japanese Ambassador was delivering this message. 

Senator Ferguson. But you say that you believed at 1 o’clock — or at 
9 o’clock that there was going to be an attack on an American posses- 
sion in the Pacific and you have oustanding, as far as Panama was 
concerned, a message that you would, if and when severance of diplo- 
matic relations was imminent, notify Panama. 

Colonel Bratton. Well, I didn’t do it, sir. 

[1£221'\ Senator Ferguson. You didn’t do it. Now, you were 
talking today about General Short’s reply not being an answer to 
General Marshall’s message. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Why, it even answered it by number : did it not ? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes; he referred to General Marshall’s message 
by number. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. And isn’t it true that the messages that 
went out from Adams on sabotage was answered specifically W Gen- 
eral Short, so that no one could make his short answer to General 
Marshall’s message by number, because he specifically answered the 
sabotage messages, so that there were answers to all of the messages. 
Isn’t th^at a fact? 

Colonel Bratton. I believe that to be, sir ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, then, how could anyone be mistaken that 
he did answer the Marshall message by saying that he was alerted to 
sabotage ? 

Colonel Bratton. I do not believe I understand your question. 
Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. How could anyone be mistaken that his answer 
which gave General Marshall’s number to his message, having an- 
swered the other sabotage messages specifically and by number, that 
this message was intended to answer General [ 122 ' 22 '\ Mar- 
shall’s message? 

Colonel Bratton. How could anybody have thought it was intended 
to answer it? 
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Senator Ferguson. Yes, because Adams had seen this reply was to 
Marshall and gave the Marshall number. 

Colonel Bratton. Well, I don’t know how anybody could have made 
the mistake. The message was not shown to me. General Miles has 
testified that he did not see the message. The message was handled 
by the War Plans Division, and by the Chief of Staff. 

Senator Ferguson. Is this true, that the Chief of Staff and all per- 
sons in the General Staff were satisfied with his answer that he was 
alerted to sabotage, because that is all they expected at Hawaii ? 

Colonel Bratton. No, sir ; I do not agree with that. 

Senator Ferguson. Was that your conclusion at that time ? 

Colonel Bratton. I did not see this message. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. No. Was that your conclusion, that you thought 
that the only danger at Hawaii was sabotage? You told me you 
were surprised not that there was an attack on an American pos- 
session but you were surprised that they attacked Hawaii. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes. This thiM has been called an attack on 
Pearl Harbor ever since the event. H really was not 

an attack on Pearl Harbor. It was an attack on the fleet unit they 
found in Pearl Harbor. I was not surprised that they attacked our 
fleet if they could catch it by surprise. I would have been surprised 
at an attack on the installations of Pearl Harbor, the land installations. 

Senator Ferguson. Now do I understand then that you 
did not know where the fleet was but you anticipated an attack on 
the fleet ? Is that what you want to tell me ? 

Colonel Bratton. I aid not know that any major unit of the fleet 
was in Pearl Harbor. My opposite number in ONI did not know it, 
because I went and asked him. I asked that specific question in 
Navy several days before the attack, in a conference tnat I had with 
my opposite number. Captain McCollum. I said to him, “Are you 
sure tnese people are properly alerted? Are they on the job? Have 
th^ been properly warned?” 

He said, “Oh, yes, the fleet has gone,” or, “is going to sea.” 

Senator Ferguson. Now we get something that has not been devel- 
oped here yet. You went to McCollum? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. I saw McCollum every day at least 
once, and sometimes two or three times a day. We were in very close 
contact. 

Senator Ferguson. But you saw McCollum 2 days before the 
attack ? 

Colonel Bratton. I would not say 2 days before the attack. It was 
in that first week of December. . 

Senator Ferguson. All right. And you at that time asked him 
where the fleet was and whether it had been properly 

warned, and he told you that it was out ? 

Colonel Bratton. In effect that is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Colonel Bratton. Captain McCollum himself has testified before 
this committee that he md not know any major unit of the fleet was 
in Pearl Harbor. Admiral Turner has made the same statement. 

Senator Ferguson. But did not OpNav’s board show this fleet in 
Pearl Harbor? 

Colonel Bratton. I have no knowledge of that, sir. 
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Senator Ferguson. Then, as I understand it, the Japanese Intelli- 

f ence Section getting information that our fleet was in Pearl Harbor 
new more than our own Intelligence Section, 

Colonel Bratton. That appears to be correct, sir.. 

Senator Ferguson. What? 

Colonel Bratton. That appears to be correct. 

Senator Ferguson. So we boil it down to that, that as far as our 
Army and Navy Intelligence system was concerned, the Jap Intelli- 
gence knew more about where our fleet was. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now are you surprised that therp was an attack 
at Pearl Harbor? 

Colonel Bratton. You have got me in a corner now, 

Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. I am trying to be fair. 

Colonel Bratton. It was a perfectly logical action for the Japanese 
to take, if they knew that any large unit of our fleet was in Pearl 
Harbor, to attack that unit wherever it was. Pearl Harbor or else- 
where. 

Senator Ferguson. Now let us look at Exliibit 2. We wiU find 
that their intelligence did know- more than your intelligence did. 
Senator Lucas. I don’t think anybody disputed that. 

Mr. Richardson. He admits it. 

Senator Ferguson. Look at page 29. There the Japs were learn- 
ing that there were in Pearl Harbor 

nine battlesbips, three light cruisers, three submarine tenders, seventeen de- 
stroyers, and in addition there were four light cruisers, two destroyers Ij’ing 
at docks, the heavy cruisers and airplane carriers having all left. 

Colonel Bratton. That is right, sir; but it did not reach us until 
the 8th of December, It was not translated until then. 

Senator Ferguson (reading) : 

It appears that no air reconnaissance is being conducted by the fleet air arm. 
Colonel Bratton. I see the message, sir. 

[12227^ Senator Ferguson. AU right. This message comes 
from Honolulu to Tokyo on the 6th. We got it but did not decode it. 
That is right, isn’t it? The Japanese had that knowledge on the 6th? 
Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

{12228^ Senator Ferguson. And we were depending upon their 
information to get where our fleet was ? 

Colonel Bratton. Well, we were not getting the information, be- 
cause I did not read this until on or after the 8th of December. 
Senator Ferguson. Now, on page 27, Honolulu notified Tokyo : 

I Imagine that in all probability there is considerable opportunity left to take 
advantage for a surprise attack against these places. 

Now, did your intelligence system know that ? 

Colonel Bratton. What message is that you are reading? 
Senator h'EROUSON. That is on page 27. It is the last sentence. 
Colonel Bratton. That message was not translated until the 8tli 
either. 

Senator Ferguson. I know, but Honolulu sent it to Tokyo on the 
6th. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Ferguson. In this language : 

1 imagine that in all probability there is considerable opportunity left to take 
advantage for a surprise attack against these places — 

meaning Pearl Harbor. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir ; and if we had gotten that message on 
the 6th, I assure you the whole picture would have 

been different. 

Senator Ferguson. Colonel Bratton, you had the same informa- 
tion — or did not you have — that a surprise attack could be made on 
Pearl Harbor ? 

Colonel Bk^tvon. How do you mean, I had the same information'^ 

Senator Ferguson. Did not you know that a surprise attack could 
be made on Pearl Haibor ? 

Colonel BRATroN. It is written into every Hawaii war plan that I 
have any knowledge of, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Then you did not have to wait for that infor- 
mation from the J aps. But if you had known that the Japs were send- 
ing it, then it would have meant something? That is what you mean, 
is it? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

SenatOT Ferguson. Now, did you know that on page 22 of Exhibit, 
2 — that is the one where they were going to put lights out. Are you 
familiar with that message ? 

Colonel Bratton. This tabulation, this code message — 

A number of carriers, preparing to sortie, signal No. 2 — 
is that it ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know that that was translated 
{12230'] in the rough in the Navy by 2 o’clock on Saturday the 6th ? 

Colonel Bratton. I did not know it until I heard the statement 
made before the committee here the other day, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Now, let us look at the one on the 24th, on page 12. 

Did you have what was known as a gist system, that you would 
put the gist of the message on i It was a flag, wasn’t it ? 

Colonel Bratton. No • but I had a similar system of my own. 

Senator Ferguson. What was your system ? 

Colonel Bratton. You appreciate the fact that we were not evalu- 
ating this material for the chief of stajBF or anyone else who wanted 
to see it in the raw. 

Senator Ferguson. I will get to that a little later. 

Colonel Bratton. Notwithstanding that fact, I took it upon myself 
to pm a little buck slip to the inside cover of the book that I delivered 
to General Miles, General Gerow, and General Marshall, listing all the 
SIS numbers of messages that would be found in that book, and I put 
a red check mark against those that I considered of special importance 
meaning that those were the ones I wanted those officers to uav uar- 
ticular attention to. 

[12231] Senator Ferguson. All right. Now when did you stop 
domgthat? 

Cdonel Bratton. I never stopped doing it until I turned over this 
work to my successor. 
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Senator Ferguson. Do you know why there has not been delivered 
to this committee any of those tabs? 

Colonel Bratton. They were destroyed by me as soon as I got the 
books back. 

Senator Ferguson. You would get the book back and destroy the 
tabs ? 

Colonel Bratton. Well, there was no point in keeping them after 
that. I knew by the return of the book containing the message that it 
had been seen by the officer to whom it was delivered. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now did the book that you saw on 
General Marshall’s deck on Sunday morning, with the 14-part message 
in it that he read, have one of these tabs on checked by you ? 

Colonel Bratton. I do not know, sir, because I did not examine that 
book. 

Senator Ferguson. Was it one of your regular books? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you don’t know whether that had the tab 
on it or not? 

\122S2'\ CJolonel Bratton. I do not, sir, becaujse the events 
happened so rapidly after I left General Marshall’s office that looking 
at those books — I just did not do it. I had something else to do. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now I want to take up this proposi- 
tion about the delivery of these messages in the raw. 

You said that you — your Department had taken away from it the 
evaluation of messages, is that correct? 

Colonel Bratton. I did not say it in that way, sir. When I first 
started handling this material it was brought to me in the form of a 
memorandum by the then chief of the Plans and Training Division of 
G-2, who received it from SIS. It was a rough memorandum saying 
that a certain message had been intercepted from Tokyo to Washing- 
ton. It said, in brief, such and such a thing, and so on. That went on 
for awhile after I took over the Far Eastern Section, and I changed 
that system. I had set up an arrangement whereby the SIS delivered 
to me in person the actual translated intercepts, because there ^as too 
much bypassing, there was too much waste effort and waste time in the 
system in effect when I took over tlie section. 

I then instituted a system whereby periodically I assembled, evalu- 
ated and briefed one or more of these inter- \12233] cepts in 
the form of a secret memorandum for the chief of staff, giving the gist 
of the information and placing my evaluation upon it. 

I would say, for example, “It has been learned from a secret source 
hitherto reliable that the following has taken place”, or “is about to 
take place. We evaluate this” a certain way. That went on for some 
time. 

Senator Ferguson. Can you give us about when that started? 

Colonel Bratton. May I refer to some notes I made on this, sir? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Colonel Bratton. If there is no objection, sir, I would like to read 
these notes that I prepared a month or so ago. 

Senator Ferguson. Is it along that line ? 

Colonel Bratton. It is only a page and a quarter. 

Senator Ferguson. All rignt. 

Colonel Bratton. As to the handling of magic intercepts by my- 
sell 
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Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Colonel Bratton. When I joined the Far Eastern Section G-2 in 
September 1936, and for some time thereafter, this intercept material 
was delivered from time to time in memorandum form from the SIS 
through the chief of the Operations and [1223^'\ Training 
Branch G-2. When the intelligence was of sufficient importance it 
was then made the subject of a special confidential memorandum for 
the chief of staff, the chief of the War Plans Division, or both, some- 
times the State Department was so served. 

Shortly after I became chief of the Far Eastern Section G-2 in 
February of 1937, I made arrangements to have exact copies of de- 
coded or deciphered and translated messages delivered to me direct 
from the SIS. This type of intelligence was the result of combined 
efforts on the part of the section of naval Communications and SIS 
of the Army Signal Corps. 

As time went by and additional codes and ciphers were broken the 
material increased in volume and importance and the A. C. of S. G-2 
made me responsible for the selection and screening of this material 
and for its security in G-2, and for its dissemination as intelligence to 
the proper officials of the Government. 

By direction of G-2 the number of persons so served and the num- 
ber of persons so handling and who had access to this material was, for 
security reasons, kept down to the absolute minimum. I worked in 
close cooperation with my opposite number in the Navy, chief of the 
Far Eastern Section ONI in seeing that the proper officials of the Gov- 
ernment had access to the intelligence derived from this [12236'\ 
source. 

In early spring 1941, however, it became apparent that some more 
formal understanding between ONI and G-2 was desirable in order 
to insure proper dissemination and evenly distribute the work in- 
volved, provide adequate security and prevent duplication of effort. 

Such an understanding was arrived at in the form of a chart dated 
January 23, 1941, and signed by General Miles and Captain James. 
This chart has already been introduced as evidence. 

In compliance with the provisions of this chart I have served the 
President the Secretary of State, the Secretary of War, Chief of 
Staff, A. (J. of S. G-2, and chief of the War Plans Division by means of 
special confidential memoranda or intelligence reports such as IB No. 
1 so and so. They were all given serial numbers up to 1-173 — 173 of 
them during the months of January, March, May, and July of 1941. 

On about 5 August 1941, by direction of the Cnief of Staff, General 
Marshall, I stopped writing this type of memorandum and started 
serving the designated officials with the raw material instead, that is, 
exact copies of the decoded or deciphered and translated Japanese 
messages. 

Does that answer your question, sir? 

[12236'\ Colonel Bratton. That was on or about the 6th of 
August 1941. 

Q2237'\ Senator Ferguson. Now, sometime in 1943, you pre- 
pared a secret summwy of the Far Eastern documents, did you not? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And that was prepared on whose orders? 

Colonel Bratton. I have a copy here, sir. 
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Senator Ferguson. You have a copy. Whose order was it on ? 

Colonel Bratton. It was prepared as a result of a letter from the 
President of the United States to the chief of staff, a copy of which 
I have her^ which I secured from the G-2 files. 

Senator Ferguson. Is the letter in the exhibit ? 

Colonel Bratton. I don’t think it is. Not the one that you have, 
sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Is yours a photostatic copy ? 

Colonel Bratton. It is not, sir. It is a typewritten copy. 

Senator Ferguson. I want you to see the photostatic copy. When 
you prepared the copy to whom did you submit it ? Who did you pre- 
pare it lor? 

Colonel Bratton. The President. 

Senator Ferguson. Who had to approve it before it \^ 12238 \ 
went to the White House? 

Colonel Bratton. The Chief of Staff. 

Senator Ferguson. Did he approve it ? 

Colonel Bratton. Not in the form in which it was originaUy gotten 
up. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, that is what I want to show you, the orig- 
inal. On page 3, at the bottom of the page, FE39, has the photostat 
of a paper clip. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And it is crossed out there. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. It reads : 

“The seriousness of the far eastern situation was summarized in 
a memorandum to the Chief of Staff from the Assistant Chief of Staff, 
G-2, War Department, dated 4 November. The memorandum reads 
in part, as follows : 

“There is a possibility, fantastic as it may seem that Japan contemplates mili- 
tary action against Great Britain in the Orient at a time when she is Involved 
in Shirope, with the idea of seising Hongkong and Singapore, and ultimately 
acquiring the Dutch oil fields and control of trade routes to the Orient 

“ it is not improbable that this country will be compelled to apply the Neu- 
trality Act and ultimately become [122S9] involved. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator give the date of that? It is in 1937', 
is it not? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Is that correct. Colonel Bratton? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now who struck that out of the report? 

Colonel Bratton. To the best of my knowledge and belief it was 
stricken out by General Marshall in person. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, will you tell us whether or not that 
was a false report that you had inserted in there or was it true? 

Colonel Bratton. The report was true to the best of our knowledge 
uid belief and was based on intelligence that we had secured from 
various sources. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, is there anything else that is stricken out? 
Let s look at 1940. There is a paper clip there, and three-quarters of 
a page stricken out. It says : 

^ toe year began toe seriousness of the Far E2astern situation was summarised 
on 8 January — 

page 15. 

70716 — 16 — pt 9 13 
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Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. Isn’t there a letter in the front, to which 
you did not refer, showing why they are stricken out, a letter from 
Colonel Sexton? 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know there was a letter as to why they 
were stricken out ? 

Colonel Bratton. There is a — I started to give the history of this 
document, sir, but you stopped me. 

Senator Ferguson. You started to read a letter that you said was 
written by the President. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir; to the Chief of Staff. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

And you were trying to prepare this in 1943, in compliance with that 
letter? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you prepared it and the Chief of Staff 
struck certain things out of it? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, I am trying to find out what he struck out, 
and if you know, as to whether or not it was true when you put it in. 

Colonel Bratton. All of the items that were stricken out of this 
book, to the best of our knowledge and belief, were supported by docu- 
ments now on file in G-2. 

Senator Ferguson. Where did the Chief of Staff get 
his information that would cause him to strike these items out that 
I am going to show you here? 

Mr. Clark. Mr. Chairman 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Clark. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Clark. I want to be patient, as we all do, but I am wondering 
if this investigation has gotten down to where we have to figure out 
how some documents came to be written in a particular way in 1937. 

Senator Ferguson. No ; this is 1943. 

Mr. Richardson. What good is it? In 1943. 

Senator Lucas. 1937 is the first page stricken out. 

Mr. Clark. Mr. Chairman, the onfy point I make, and I do it with 
the greatest deference to the Senator, if we are going to conclude here, 
it just seems to me that we ought to hold to the main track a little 
more than we are doing. 

Now, whatever was done in making up this thing, it got down to 
some final form and that is the form in which it exists. If we have to 

f o back into how it was revised and how it got into the present form, 
don’t see how we will ever conclude. 

Senator Ferguson. The President, as I understand, and 
the witness will correct me if I am wrong, the President requested this 
to be made up in relation to Pearl Harbor. 

He wanted the whole far eastern situation outlined and he asked 
for it in 1943. Is that correct ? 

Colonel Bratton. He asked for a coverage from 1937 down to and 
including Pearl Harbor. 

Senator Ferguson. That is right. 
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Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. If vou will look at the letter from the President, you 
we find that he asked for a report from the military attach4. On 
the second or third page of that document is a letter signed by Sexton 
from the Chief of Staff’s office saying that it didn’t comply with the 
request and asked that the things that didn’t comply be stricken out. 
That letter is in that document there. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, going back now, you wanted to produce 
a letter from the President ; is that right 'i 

Colonel Bratton. I have here a copy of a letter from the President. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Will you produce that and read it 
into the record? 

Senator Lucas. What is it about ? 

I^nator Ferguson. It is about this far eastern situa- {122Jf3^ 
tion, is it not? 

Colonel Bratton. Partially. It is about the Axis war potential, 
and what we knew about it from various sources. 

Mr. Murphy. May we have the letter read ? 

Colonel Bratton. Shall I read the letter ? 

The Vice Chairman. Bead the letter. 

Senator Lucas. What is the date of the letter ? 

Colonel Bratton. White House, Washington, July 14, 1943. 

Senator Lucas. Let me ask, does this relate to Pearl Harbor or 
something else? 

Colonel Bratton. It relates to the probability or improbability of 
an outbreak of war between us and any and all of the Axis powers. 

Mr. Clark. 1943 ? 

Colonel Bratton. Covering the period — that is, our knowledge of 
the probability or improbability of the outbreak of war between us 
and the Axis powers ; that we acquired from certain sources during the 
years 1937 down to and including a certain date, which in one or two 
instances went beyond Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. Kaueman. Mr. Chairman, I think the President’s letter will 
give an indication as to what was required. 

{122^4^ The Vice Chairman. Go ahead. Colonel, and read it. 
That seems to be the best way to get at it. 

Senator Lucas. If we are ever going to get through, I agree we can’t 
go back to 1937. 

Colonel Bratton. I may say this is a document that has been re- 
ferred to a number of times by my Chief, General Miles. He attempted 
to get this committee to take cognizance of this document on a number 
of occasions while he was testifying but nobody seemed to take an 
interest. 

Senator Ferguson. As I understand it. Congressman Murphy asked 
you about this document today. 

Colonel Bratton. He started to. 

Senator Ferguson. And then quit. I want to talk about 

Mr. Murphy. I asked for it yesterday. Senator, and stated on the 
record that you had had a copy from October and that Mr. Gearhart 
had had a copy from November. I got it last night, after a pretty liard 
day. I read a little of it at my hotel room, was busy here today, and 
di^’t read the rest of it. 
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But I read the part in the beginning. I don’t like to question a wit- 
ness about a thing with which I am not familiar. But, as I understand 
it, the President wanted a report in this respect, and there is a letter 
from Sexton [12246'\ showing the parts which were stricken 
out. 

Mr. Clark. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry I brought the matter up. 

Colonel Bratton. This volume is only part of it. There was one 
volume on the European Axis. This volume is on the far eastern Axis. 
Each of these volumes is supported by 10 to 15 volumes of photostats 
of documents, original documents that are on file in G-2. 

Senator Lucas. Can we get those for the instruction of the commit- 
tee, those 10 or 15 volumes tnat you have down there? 

Colonel Bratton. I saw them in the safe of Gen. Carter Clarke a 
month ago. 

Senator Lucas. I think it is very important that we have them. 

Colonel Bratton. I don’t think the actual documents themselves 
will give you any more information than you can get out of this sum- 
mary. They simply support the summary. 

Senator Lucas. I will withdraw the request then. 

Mr. Richardson. Mr. Chairman, how far does the committee intend 
to go with this character of proof ? 

Here is a review made by a pei’son 2 years after Pearl Harbor. It is 
of no more importance than a review [122Jf6'\ made by the 
Washington Post or the Chicago Tribune. It is an historical review 
made by the colonel. If you are going into this situation, you will 
have to accept anything that is offered by anyone, any book that has 
been printed by anybody since Pearl Harbor as to what happened at 
Pearl Harbor. 

Now, not -a single thing is fact. Everything is conclusion of this 
witness, historicafiy, as to what happened. 

I don’t care how many times it has been referred to here, but I am 
wondering as counsel how far the committee is going to go into the 
hindsight of some historian as to what the situation was at Pearl 
Harbor when we have all this trouble here trying to get foresight. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, we are getting near the adjourn- 
ing time. 

The Vice Chairman. Let’s finish with Colonel Bratton tonight. 

Colonel Bratton. Shall I read this letter or not, sir? 

The Vice Chairman. Well, Senator Senator Ferguson has re- 
quested that it be read ; is that correct ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

The Vice Chairman. Is there objection to the colonel reading the 
letter? 

The Chair hears none. 

Proceed to read it. 

Colonel Bratton (reading) : 

The White House, 
Wathington, July H, 194S. 

Deab Qborgb: I would like to have copies of the dispatches of opr military 
attaches which estimate or express any opinion regarding the probabiiity or 
Improbability of an outbreak of war, or which refer in any way to the estimate 
of potential military strength of any of the countries Involved. 

I am concerned with those dispatches dating from January 1, 1987 until sudi 
time as our military attaches left the following countries: 

Germany, Japan, Italy, Bulgaria, Austria, Occupied France, Belgium. 
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I should also like the similar dispatches from England dating from January 
1, 19OT, to the outbreak of the war in September, 1939. 1 should like our dis- 
patches bearing on this subject from Russia from January 1, 1937 until the 
present time. 

Sincerely yours, 

Fbanktjn D. Roosevelt. 


Senator Lucas. What is the date of that? 

Colonel Bratton. July 14, 1943. 

Senator Ferguson. All I wanted to speak about was Japan. As I 
understand they are in this Far Eastern document ? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, wiU you tell us — it is difficult for me to 
tell what was stricken out by General Marshall because of the nature 
of the photostating. Was there anything stricken out of FE149, 
FE-147, rather, on page 16 ? 

Mr. Murpht, If you will let the witness read Sexton’s letter, I think 
you will understand what was stricken out, Senator. It is in the 
beginning of the volume about the third page, by Sexton. 

The "Vice Chairman. If that will be helpful, go ahead land read 
that letter. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know of anything that will tell us 
what was stricken out ? 

Colonel Bratton. All you have to do is look at the book itself. 

Senator Ferguson. That is what I was trying to do but 
he says there is some memorandum in it. 

Mr. Murphy. There is a memorandum by Sexton of the Chief of 
Staff’s office telling why it should be stricken out, because it didn’t 
comply with the President’s request. 

The Vice Chairman. Do you find the Sexton letter ? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Was Depabtment, 

Office of the Chief of Staff, 

Washington, August 26, 194S. 

Memorandum for General Strong: — 
who was then G-2. 

The Vice Chairman. Go ahead and read it. 

Colonel Bratton (reading) : 

The attadied tab does not comply with the directive in that it contains much 
material other than MA reports. The Chief of Staff desires that it be revised 
to contain only MA reports. 

By direction of the Chief of Staff. 

(Signed) W. T. Sexton, 

, Colonel, General Staff, 

Secretary, General Staff. 


fj££50] The Vice Chairman. Proceed. 

^nator Ferguson. Do I understand everything was stricken out 
except MLA’s? What is an MA? That is a military attach4? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Was eveiything stricken out except that? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. The book was torn all to pieces by the 
Chief of Staff and everjdihing deleted therefrom except the raw MA 
and MO reports, MO meaning military observer. 

Senator Ferguson. How can we tell what items come imder that 
category ? Take the first item which I talked about which was stricken 
out. 
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Colonel Bratton. All right. Take that first item. If you will 
turn to the index at the back of the book and find out what FE-39 
was, you will see. 

Senator Ferguson. FE-149. 

Colonel Bratton. FE-39. 

Senator Ferguson. 149, isn’t it? 

Colonel Bratton. You will find it on page 4, roman numerals, of 
the index in the back of the book. It says FE-39 

[12261'] Mr. Richardson. 149. 

Colonel Bratton (reading) : 

Washington, Memorandom to Chief of Staff — 
dated the 4th of November 1937 — 

Subject, Far Eastern Situation. 

In other words, this* was a memorandum prepared in my office for 
the Chief of Staff based upon intelligence that I had secured from a 
number of sources, including, probably, MA’s and MO’s and probably 
including other sources. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, take FE-149. 

Colonel Bratton. What page ? 

Senator Ferguson. Page 16. 

Colonel Bratton. Well, this is the substance of a confidential lecture 
delivered to the faculty and students of the Army War College but it 
gives the opinion of the far eastern section as to the approaching 
crisis in the Far East. You will see FE-142 on the next page — it is 
page 16. 

Senator Ferguson. Let’s look at FE-169. 

Colonel Bratton. What page ? 

Senator Ferguson. Page 18 : 

On 19 June 6-2 forwarded to the Chief of Staff details of a Japanese ultimatum 
to Great Britain which required that the Hongkong and Burma borders be 
closed and that British troops be withdrawn from Shanghai if a Japanese 
[ 12252 ] declaration of war was to be averted. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. That was stricken out. 

[12253] Senator Ferguson. Was that a military attach^, or 
what was that ? 

Colonel Bratton. That was a memorandum for the Chief of Staff 
drafted in my section based upon intelligence that we had acquired 
from various sources. It wasn’t the raw military attach^ or mil i- 
taiy observer’s report. It was considered an evaluated paper con- 
taining intelligence secured from a number of sources. 

Senator Ferguson. Let’s take something that isn’t stricken out. The 
top of page 18 : 

This G-2 report of 31 May to the Chief of Staff outlined the Pacific situation 

Or is that stricken out ? I can’t tell from this. 

Colonel Br,\tton. What item is that? 

Senator Ferguson. It is the second paragraph at the top of the 
page, page 18. 

Colonel Bratton. That is all stricken out, down to FE-156 on 
P|^e 18, the middle of page 18. Starting on page 17, you will see 
F^155, the last paragraph on the page. That was all stricken out as 
was all the first half of page 18 down to and not including FE-156. 
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Now, FE-156 was a Tokyo IklA report. It states : 

Tokyo reported concentrations of Japanese troops — 

That was not striken out. 

Senator Ferguson. Take the top of page 27 for a mo- 
ment, 1941. There are some lines drawn in after the word “Canton” 
and before June 25. What is that? 

Colonel Bratton. Well, that means that the Chief of Staff wanted 
part of that taken out and part of it left in. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, was that because that was not in the re- 
port, that he wanted it taken out? 

Colonel Bratton. He wanted the sentence, he wanted the first four 
lines stricken out. 

Senator Ferguson. Is it all MA or not ? How did you get MA mixed 
up with your others? 

Colonel Bratton. I will have to look at the index to identify these 
things that are referred to on the margin to find out what they were. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you do it on that one to see whether that 
was an M A or not ? 

Colonel Bratton. All right. 

FE-248, the basis of the first four lines was a report from G-2, 
the headquarters of the Philippine Department No. 176, dated 24 
June 1941. 

Since it was not a military attach^ report or a military observer 
report, the Chief of Staff directed it be stricken out. 

\l^265'\ FE-254 was another report from the headquarters of 

the Philippine Department, a cablegram No. 1236, dated 26 June 1941, 
reporting Japanese troop movements and parachute training. 

Since it was not an MA or MO report it was stricken out. 

i^nator Ferguson. Take 249. 

Colonel Bratton. 249 was a radiogram from the military observer 
in Hong Kong, dated 25 June 1941. 

Since it was a military observer’s report, it was left in. 

Senator Ferguson. What did the letter say here? 

An MA isn’t a military observer. 

Colonel Bratton. The report of the military attaches and military 
observers were to be left in. 

Senator Ferguson. What were the initials for the military ob- 
servers? 

Colonel Bratton. MO. 

Senator Ferguson. It doesn’t say that the Chief of Staff desires that 
it be revised to contain only MA reports. 

Colonel Br,\tton. That is true, but General Strong on or about 
the 26th of August, at about 2 : 45 p. m., on the 26th of August 1943, 
General Strong directed me to \^12256^ include military ob- 
servers’ reports with military attach^ reports in tab A. 

The reason that MO reports were included in here was because I 
was ordered to do so by General Strong. That is in the revision of 
the copy. 

\12257'\ Senator Ferguson. You told us that had some im- 
portance to this investigation. Do you think so now ? 

Colonel Bratton. I think the document would be of interest and 
important to this committee; yes, sir. 
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Senator Ferguson. And important in solving the problem before 
it as to the intelligence that was given to the various departments 
out of your department? 

Colonel Bratton. Well, if the committee is interested in what G-2 
did, as well as what it did not do, this volume is very important. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Mr. Chairman, I move that we in- 
clude this as an exhibit. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, I would like to state in that con- 
nection that this very witness in a previous hearing said that it is far 
from complete. 

Senator Ferguson. It will speak for itself on that. 

Mr. Murphy. But the witness himself said so. 

The Vice Chairman. Is there objection to Senator Ferguson’s re- 
quest? 

Mr. Kaufman. I am told that that volume is already a part of the 
Army Pearl Harbor Board report. 

Senator Ferguson. If it is, why, we don’t want it duplicated. 

Mr. Kaufman. And it is all being printed as an exhibit \12Z5S\ 
in that matter. 

Senator Ferguson. All right, then it is an exhibit in that. 

Mr. Kaufman. Yes. 

The Vice Ch^virman. Do you withdraw your request, then ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. May I ask one question at this point. Senator? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. Were you present. Colonel, when General Marshall 
read those 37 pages and studied this index? 

Colonel Bratton. No, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. How do you know he drew these lines through 
there? 

Colonel Brati’on. To the best of my knowledge and belief, that is 
his handwriting. 

Mr. Murphy. How do you know, sir? Those are just lines. How 
do you know that those are his lines up and down ? Can you recog- 
nize his handwriting by lines up and down and waves across the page, 
is that what you mean? There are just pencil lines up and down 
and waves and can you recognize his handwriting as making those 
waves? 

Colonel Bratton. Well, Mr. Murphy, I cannot state, of course, that 
the up and d6wn lines and zig-zig lines were made \1225ff\ by 
General Marshall. 

Mr. Murphy. The other lines are vertical lines, just one after the 
other, and you can tell that is General Marshall’s handwriting? 

Colonel Bratton. I examined the original document, however, on 
its return to General Strong by the Chief of Staff. It contained in 
addition two deletions by pencil of certain paragraphs and has 
marginal notes. 

Mr. Murphy. Then that is not a true copy? 

Colonel Bratton. In his handwriting. 

Mr. Murphy. This is not a true copy then, is that it ? 

Colonel Bratton. This is a photograph of it. 

Mr. Murphy. Is there anything in there in General Marshall’s 
handwriting? Everything I see are lines up and down, or waves, and 
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I am wondering how any handwriting expert in the world could 
identify who made them, even Osborne? 

Colonel Bratton. Well, on page 32, for example, in the marmn is 
written, “Singap^ore M. O.” I Delieve that to be in General Mar^all’s 
handwriting. There are numerous comments on the margin all 
through the book which I believe, and General Strong also believed, 
to have been made by General Marshall in person. 

Mr. MtJRPHT. When did you talk to General Strong about it? 

Colonel Bratton. Sir? 

Mr. Murphy. When did General Strong tell you that ? 

Colonel Bratton. Upon the return of the volume, the original 
volume, to G-2 on or about the 26th of August 1943. 

Mr. Murphy. All right. 

The Vice Chairman. Anything else. Senator? 

Senator Ferguson. I am not through. I just was waiting on the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Senator Lucas. Will the Senator yield while I ask a question ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, I will yi^ld. 

Senator Lucas. Colonel Bratton, where are you stationed at the 
present time? 

Colonel Bratton. I am on temporally duty with the headquarters of 
the Army Service Forces awaiting the pleasure of this committee, sir. 
My permanent station, to which I shall proceed when released, is 
Headquarters, Western Pacific, now at Manila. 

Senator Lucas. In other words, you will go to Manila as soon as the 
committee has finished with your testimony? 

Colonel Bratton. I believe so; yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. You have been waiting for that trip for some time ? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson, mw, you were talking about the higher 
levels on this intelligence. Do you remember that ex- 
pression? There was a higher level on this intelligence, somebody 
else was handling it higher than you ? 

Colonel Bratton. Well, there was a joint intelligence committee 
that was a part of the Joint Chiefs of Staff installation set up some 
time in the summer of 1941. 

Senator Ferguson. Did it ever function? 

Colonel Bratton. To the best of my knowledge and belief it never 
functioned prior to Pearl Harbor. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you greatly concerned and had some meet- 
ings with other members in the lower echelons about what information 
was getting out to our fronts? 

Colonel Bratton. Will you repeat that question, sir? 

Senator Ferguson. I say, were you greatly concerned and holding 
meetings or holding conferences with other members in your section 
and in the Navy in relation to what messages were getting out to the 
front or what information was getting out to our outposts? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, will you tell us what meetings or what con- 
ferences — I don’t suppose you call them meetings — what conferences 
you had with Anny officers about getting intelligence out to the front? 
You know what I mean by “front.” To Hawaii and the Philippines 
and to vari- [ 1 ^ 262 ] ous other places. 
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Colonel Bratton. What kind of intelligence, Senator! 

Senator Ferguson. Well, any kind that you had any conferences 
about. 

Colonel Bratton. We had a system by means of which we provided 
our overseas garrisons with encyclopedic intelligence on Japan, China, 
and various other Pacific countries, a system \mereby they were pro- 
vided with periodic combat estimates. The combat estimates were 
kept revised and brought up to date from time to time as the picture 
changed. 

On special occasions, where time was important, we would send 
cables or telegrams to our overseas garrisons reporting the informa- 
tion that we thought they should receive. However, the restriction 
placed upon us by the Chief of Staff prevented me from transmitting 
any magic to overseas commanders or overseas G-2’s. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, I want to know when the restriction was 
placed on you by the Chief of Staff not to send any magic to the over- 
seas theaters? 

Colonel Bratton. I received orders from the Chief of Staff through 
General Miles sometime in August as to exactly who was to be given 


m^c. 

^nator Ferguson. And that has included what you gave us here 
and they were all in Washington? 


Colonel Bratton. 


Senator Ferguson. I say that included what you have already stated 
here and everyone was in Washington? 

Colonel Bratton. Everyone was in Washington. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Now, were there any civilians outside of 
the State Department that ever received any magic from you? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes. The Secretary of War. 

Senator Ferguson. Who else besides the Secretary of War? 

Colonel Bratton. I believe that from time to time the Secretary 
showed some of this stuff to one or more of his civilian assistants, such 
as Mr. Bundy or one or more of his other assistants. 

Senator Ferguson. Anyone outside of the Secretary of War’s office ? 

Colonel Bratton. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, you testified to this; I want to read it to 
you and ask you about it : 


I managed to get General Miles to O. K. this message to 0-2 in Hawaii because 
he and I both thought that we could get that message out without violating any 
of the policies that were in effect about getting concurrence from OPD. 


What were you talking about? 

Colonel Bratton. The message that went to Fielder 
directing him to get in touch with Rochefort. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes ; but what is this part, “Without violating 
any of the policies that were then in effect about getting concurrence 
from OPD’’? 

Colonel Bratton. At this time, and for some time previous thereto, 
we were operating under a limitation laid down upon us by OPD and 
approved oy Chief of Staff, to the effect that we would not send any 
intelligence to overseas garrisons which might have tactical repercus- 
sions without the approval of the Operations Division. 

Senator Ferguson. Give me an example of that. 
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Colonel Brati'on. Well, we could not send an intelligence message 
to Hawaii, for example, that would have the effect of implementing 
their war ^ans without the approval of the Operations Division. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, tnen, in other words, you could do nothing 
that would alert? 

Colonel Bratton. Not without the approval of the Operations Divi- 
sion. 

Senator Ferguson. That is what I mean. If it would in any way 
alert you could not send it out? 

Colonel Bratton. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you were a little fearful 

Colonel Bratton. If I had had authority to act upon 
thm 1 p. m. delivery message I would have done so immediate^ upon 
its receipt. I wouldn’t have waited for General Marshall, General 
Gerow, or anybody else. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, there wei'e two restrictions placed 
on you, were there not? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. One that you could not send any magic. The 
other one 

Colonel Bratton. The other one was that we could send no intelli- 
gence out based upon magic and upon an Army code or cipher system 
because the Navy did not trust our systems and they objected to our 
sending this material out over the Army net for security reasons. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever have authority to alert or to send 
anything that might alert? 

Colonel Bratton. Not from the time that relations between the 
United States and Japan became serious or critical. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, you were quite concerned about this one 
item, as to whether or not this Rochefort message would not violate 
this one rule, and you took a chance, you and who else ? Who was the 
other man, Miles — and sent it out, is that correct? 

Colonel Bratton. General Miles has testified that he had 
no such notion in Ins mind, of trying to get around or cir- 
cmnvent the Operations Division. 

Saaator Ferguson. But you did? 

Colonel Bratton. Well, I wanted to get the message out, and in 
drafting it the way I did I felt that we were not violating the limita- 
tions imposed upon us, and I got General Miles to O. K. it. 

Senator Ferguson. Now did you not testify that he felt as you did ? 

I still felt uneasy about this thing and went over in the Navy where I had 
a conference with Commander McCollum, the head of the Far Eastern Section. 
McCollum felt as I did, that farther warning should be sent out and said that 
he was going to write one up and try to get the Chief of Naval Operations 
to dispatch it. 

Colonel Bratton. And you heard Captaii> McCollum testify to that 
effect before you the other day. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. And you got this out because you got the 
approval of Miles. 

Colonel Bratton. In that rather innocuous form, yes, sir. 

Senator Fergusoi^. You were trying to convey that you had to put 
it in this innocuous form, as you describe it? 
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Colonel Bratton. I was trying to get Colonel, now General Fielder, 
in close personal touch with Captain Rochefort, who was the ONI 
No. 1 man in Hawaii, who knew everything that we did in Washington 
at that time, and I felt if I could get Fielder to go and talk to this 
Naval officer under any pretext whatsoever, that I would be accom- 
plishing my purpose, which was to bring them closer together for an 
exchange of intelligence. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you mean that part of your 
answer where you said he knew everything that you did ? 

Colonel Bratton. I w-as told that in almost those exact words by 
Captain McCollum, that Rochefort knew the situation between Japan 
and America practicall}' as well as we did at that time. 

Senator Ferguson. So you did not have any knowledge except what 
McCollum told you on that question ? 

Colonel Bilitton. Well, I had to accept his say-so as to Rochefort’s 
knowledge. 

Senator Ferguson. Now did you have any reason to believe that 
there was not close relation between Rochefort and Fielder? 

Colonel Bratton. No, sir, but I wanted to make them as close as 
possible. I wanted them to get to sit in each other’s laps, if necessary. 

Senator Ferguson. Because you really felt war was coming and 
you wanted them to be alerted ? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now did you have knowledge as to where all 
the purple machines were? 

Colonel Bratton. It was my understanding that there was one in 
the Philippines. There was not one in Hawaii. We had one in the 
SIS, and the Navy had one, I believe. The [ 1226 &] only other 
one in existence at that time had been, on orders of the Secretary of 
War, delivered to the British. 

Senator Ferguson. That is all that you knew about? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now do you know of anything else that you 
can add here that would enlighten in any way this committee on this 
problem as to how this could happen at Hawaii and we not be alerted 
to it? Have you got any memorandum or papers or information? 

Colonel Bratton. Will you read that, please? 

(The question was read by the reporter.) 

Colonel Bratton. You mean as to how the attack could be delivered 
against Pearl Harbor and we not know about it beforehand? 

Senator Ferguson. That they were not alerted to it. 

Colonel Bratton. That they were not alerted to it? 

Senator Ferguson. Or you were not alerted to it, either one or 
both. 

Colonel Bratton. Well, Admiral Kimmel and General Short have 
both testified before this committee that if they had had all the infor- 
mation that Washington had they felt that they would have been 
better prepared for the attack when it came. 

Mr. Richardson. Colonel, I do not think he is asking [ 12 ^ 0 ] 
for your opinion, he is asking whether you have any more facts or 
any more papers. 

Senator Ferguson. I am trying to cover this broad field, now that 
you do not even say “Well they did not ask me about that.” 
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Colonel Bratton. I have no documentary evidence to submit to 
you, sir, that you haven’t cognizance of already. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you have any facts that you know about, 
whether it is in documents or not ? 

Colonel Bratton. No, sir; I cannot think of any at this time. 

Senator Ferguson. Now there is one (juestion in relation to your 
testimony. Which do you want the committee to take as the fact, what 
you said at the Grunert Board as to the delivery of the 13 parts to 
the Chief of Staff’s office on the 6th, or what you have testified here, 
that you did not make such a delivery ? 

Colonel Bratton. I think what I testified before the committee to- 
day is more nearly correct than the statement that I made to the Gru- 
nert Board, sir. It is my best recollection at the moment. I realize 
it is not a good recollection, but it is the best I can do. 

Senator Ferguson. But your recollection, when you were before the 
Grunert Board, was as you stated it there ? 

\^122f7i\ Colonel Bratton. At that time that was my recollec- 
tion. Bight now I have the feeling that my testimony before the 
Grunert Board as to the delivery of those messages on Saturday night 
was erroneous. 

Senator Ferguson. So, therefore, you want this committee to be- 
lieve the statements that you are making now? Is that as I under- 
stand it? 

Colonel Bratton. That I have made before the committee during 
the course of the day represents my best recollection on the matter. 

Senator Ferguson. Can you point to any specific fact that caused 
you to change your testimony ? 

Colonel Bratton. It was a combination of facts, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, give them to us so we will know what they 
are. 

Colonel Bratton. My subsequent recollection that Colonel Dusen- 
bury was at work with me in the office that evening, I had not remem- 
bered that when I made my statements before the Grunert Board, and 
the affidavits of various officers stating that I did not make deliveries 
to them on Saturday evening, and my recollection of the telephone 
conversation with General Miles at aoout half-past eleven Saturday 
night, my subsequent conversations with Colonel Dusenbury, with 
whom I have talked here in Washington, my conversa- 

tions with General Gerow, with whom I talked here in Washington, 
my conversations with General Miles before he appeared before the 
committee, all these have combined to lead me to the belief that the 
evidence that I have given before the committee today is my best 
recollection of the facts. 

Senator Ferguson. That is all. 

ISfc*. Chairman, I just want to say for the record Congressman Keefe, 
as I understood him today, indicated that he could not be here this 
evening, but he had some questions that he wanted to ask Colonel 
Bratton. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, I will state that Senator Brewster stated 
to me awhile ago that he thought Mr. Keefe might have some questions. 
I went over and asked Mr. Gearhart, who, as you all know, sits next 
to Mr. Keefe, and asked him if he Imew of any reason why Colonel 
Bratton should be held over to the morning. He said he did not. I 
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asked him if he thought Mr. Keefe was interested in asking him any 
<luestions, and he said he did not think so. 

I asked him then if he thought it would be all right to get through 
with Colonel Bratton tonight, and he said yes. 

Now that is the situation. 

Mr. Gearhart. Congressman Keefe told me he could not be here 
tonight. He did not say anything about desiring to 

examine this witness further tomorrow. That is all I can say. 

The Vice Chairman. I would have thought he might have said 
something to me, if he was interested, or certainly something to Mr. 
Gearhart. So that is the situation. 

Colonel Bratton. I cannot get away, I cannot go anywhere tomor- 
row morning, Mr. Chairman. If you want me to be here, I will be 
glad to report to you any time you say. 

The Vice Chairman. Let us do this, then: When we get through 
with you. Colonel, we will excuse you in the usual way, and I will 
proceed to swear the next witness that counsel calls. If Mr. Keefe 
wants to make the request that you be returned for questions, you 
w'ill be available here in the morning? 

Colonel BiifVTTON. You want me to be here in the morning? 

The Vice Chairman. Would it be convenient for you to be here in 
the morning? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. With that understanding, we will swear Colo- 
liel Sadtler. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, I have one question. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy. Colonel, I understand you to say that you knew 
about the 1 p. m. message at 9 o’clock on December 7. 

If you knew about the 1 o’clock messa^ on Deceml^r 7 at 9 o’clock, 
how do you explain the fact that you had no memorandum, no sug- 
gested message, nothing at all for General Marshall until such time 
as he read the message at 11 : 25 , or 2 ^^ hours later? Neither you 
nor General Miles had any memorandum and no suggested warning 
messages. 

Colonel Bratton. It was not the function of G-2 to prepare mes- 
sages of that nature. Those were Operations messages. 

Mr. Murphy. You mean you never drew suggestions before? 

Colonel Bratton. Sir? 

Mr. Murphy. You mean neither you nor General Miles drew sug- 
gestions before? 

Colonel Bratton. Did we ever draw these suggestions before? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes ; messages ; information messages before. 

Colonel Bratton. Neither of us considered it necessary at the time, 
sir. 

Mr. Murphy. You did not consider it necessary? 

Colonel Bratton. No, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. And yet you say here tonight that you expected an 
attack at 1 o’clock, and you did not consider any message necessary ; 
is that it? 

[7i?^75] Colonel Bratton. No; I did not say that. If I did 
I wish to correct the statement, sir. 
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Mr. Murphy. I understood you to say that at 9 o’clock you ex- 
pected an attack at 1 o’clock. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Did you mean that? 

Colonel Bratton. I expected an attack on some American installa- 
tion at or shortly after 1 o’clock ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. You and General Miles both said before the Grunert 
Board you expected an attack on Thailand, did you not? 

Colonel Bratton. As the Japanese major effort we had been ex- 
pecting for some days ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Did you say at any time at all in your previous testi- 
mony before this very night that you expected an attack on an Amer- 
ican possession at 1 o’clock? 

Colonel Bratton. I told that to General Marshall when I saw him, 
sir, and I told that to General Miles. 

Mr. Murphy. Did you ever tell any board before in any of your 
testimony ? You heard me read what you said. 

Colonel Bratton. I do not remember now, sir. When I saw this 1 
o’clock message, as I have indicated, it told me that, there was going 
to be an attack on an American installation at or shortly after 1 
o’clock. 

Mr. Murphy. It is your opinion, I take it, now, that 
you got in before 9 o’clock and you were not at the State Department 
at 10 o’clock that morning? 

Colonel Bratton. Sir? 

Mr. Murphy. It is still your opinion that you got in before 9 o’clock 
and you were not at the State Department at 10 o’clock that morning? 

Colonel Bratton. No, I was not at the State Department at 10 
o’clock that morning. 

Mr. Murphy. That is all. 

The Vice President. Does counsel have anything further? 

Mr. Richardson. No. 

The Vice Chairman. Colonel, we want to thank you for your ap- 
pearance, the information you have given the committee, and your 
apparent desire to be helpful to this inquiry, and with the statement 
made a while ago, you will be present in the morning if convenient. 

You will now be excused until the morning. 

Colonel, would it be more convenient for you to be at the War De- 
partment subject to call here? 

Colonel Bratton. I shall be here at any time you tell me, sir.^ 

The Vice Chairman. Colonel Sadtler, will you come forward, 
please, sir? Please be sworn. 

\imr\ TESTIMONY OF COL. OTIS K. SADTLER, SIGNAL CORPS, 

UNITED STATES ARMY 

(Having been first duly sworn by the Vice Chairman.) 

The Vice Chairman. You will please be here tomorrow morning at 
10 o’clock. 

There being nothing further, we will recess until 10 o’clock to- 
morrow. 

(Whereupon, at 10 : 40 p. m., February 14, 1946, the committee re- 
cessed until 10 a. m. of the following day, Friday, February 15, 1946.) 

Part 10 — February 15, 16, 18, 19, and 20, 1946 — follows. 


' Col. Bratton's testimony Is resumed in Hearings, Part 10, p. 4607. 
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FRIDAY, FEBBXIABY 15, 1046 

Congress of the United States, 

Joint Committee on the Investigation 

OF THE Pearl Harbor Attack, 

Washington^ D. G. 

The joint committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m.. in 
the Caucus Room (room 318) j Senate Office Building, Senator Aloen 
W. Barkley (chairman), presiding. 

Present: Senators BarMey (chairman), George, Lucas, Brewster, 
and Ferguson, and Representatives Cooper (vice chairman), Clark, 
Murphy, Gearhart, and Keefe. 

Also present: Seth W. Richardson, general counsel; Samuel H. 
Kaufman, associate general counsel; John E. Hasten, Edward P. 
Morgan, and Logan J. Lane, of counsel, for the joint committee. 

[1^79'] The Vice Chairman. The committee will please be in 
order. 

Does counsel have anything at this time before the examination of 
the witnesses? 

Mr. Richardson. Nothing, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Keefe. Mr. Chairman, I have some questions that I want to 
ask from Colonel Bratton. 

Mr. Murpht. Mr. Chairman, last night the Senator from Michigan, 
in questioning the witness on the stand, read from paragraphs of his 
testimony on j^ge 1 of the Clarke Report, under the heading of 
“Lieutenant O'Dell,” about a certain dispatch from Australia. 

On pa^ 2 there is testimony to the effect that that telegram or 
dispatch had been sent to Hawaii, and that there was no mention of 
Pearl Harbor whatsoever in the telegram, that they expected an 
attack on the Philippines and the Indies. 

I think, in view of part of the statement of the witness having gone 
into the record, that the rest of the statement of the witness should be 
incorporated at this point. 

Senator Ferguson. I have no objection. 

The Vice Chairman. Without objection, so ordered. 

(The testimony referred to follows :) 

CiOLOITEL CABmS W. CtABSB^ COIONEL E. W. OlBSON, AKO I/T. O’DELL — 
6 OcrroBEB 1914, 9 A. u. 

CWC. All right, now tell me your story. We got the story that you wrote to 
Kemper and said you knew who did Pearl Harbor, or something to that effect ; 
so you can start telling us what yon know. 

O’D. Well, sir, here’s the part of the Information that I thought might not 
have come out through other sources. There was a cable that was sent on the 
fifth of December to the Commanding Generals of the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Departments concerning the movement of a Japanese Task Force in the South 
China Sea. The information had come to the Military Attache through the 

* Italic figures in brackets throughout refer to page numbers of the official transcript of 
testimony. 
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Australian Govemment, Air Chief Marshal Sir Charles Burnett, who called 
Colonel Merle Smith and myself to his office. 

CWC. You were then Merle Smith’s assistant? 

O D. That’s right There were the two of us, and he is now dead. That’s 
the reason I stuck my nose in this. VVe were call^ over on Thursday after- 
noon about 5 o’clock. Air Chief Marshal Sir Charles Burnett, myself, and 
Colonel Merle Smith and Commander Saom, who is the Naval Liaison Officer 
from the Dutch East Indies. The information was primarily in regard to the 
Netherlands, to the Indies, and, as 1 say, principally concerned itself with the 
movement of a Jap Task Force [ 12281 ^ in the South China Sea. How- 
ever, within an hour after we had gotten there some additional information 
came in, the exact nature of which 1 wasn’t told at the time, but when we went 
out, Colonel Merle Smith had me prepare a cable which he revised to send out 
and the principal part of that other, than the movement of this convoy, was 
that the Dutch had ordered the execution of the Rainbow Plan, A-2. I re- 
member, it’s been almost three years now, and I can distinctly remember that 
particular part of the cable where it said A-2, repeat A-2, which was a part 
of the Joint Abducan plan only to be taken in the event of war. It provided 
for specific occurrences they would counteract by ceitain other action. In other 
words, A-1 would have been some other direction expected attack, A-2 was from 
a particular direction, and they ordered the execution of this A-2. That was 
significant because the plan called for Joint operations for tlie Australians, and 
the Dutch and to tlie best of my knowledge our Navy if nothing else. That 
was to go into effect only in case of war and here the Dutch had ordered it 
That was the definite information that it had gone into effect. There was a 
bit of flurried excitement with that, and Sir Charles Burnett asked us not to 
send that cable and Colonel Merle Smith, although impatient to send it, said 
that he [ 12282 ^ would wait twelve hours at Sir Charles Burnett’s specific 
request. In other words, they didn’t say they wouldn’t let that cable go out, 
but I dare say they probably would have stopped it had we tried to launch it. 

CWC, Let me ask you — now that was on December 5? 

O’D. Sir, that was Thursday, the 4th, and we held it. 

CWC. In other words that’s the 3rd our time. 

O’D. That’s right, sir. 

CWC. And you didn’t send it actually until the 5th? 

O’D. Well, the reason for the delay was that there was a War Cabinet 
Meeting at which Sir Charles Burnett was to report this information to the 
Australian War Cabinet which was meeting in Melbourne that evening, and 
he went from his office to the War Cabinet meeting. We, on our part, held 
the cable twelve hours, and I coded it and had it ready for dispatch and held 
on to it. In the cable (it was extremely urgent) this convoy, they had it doped 
out, could get to somewhere, either the Philippines or the Indies within, I be- 
lieve it was, 60 hours, and that is the way that we had figured it. So we 
sent the cable one copy to General MacArthur in his code that we had then and 
another copy in a different code to Hawaii with a repeat to the Commanding 
General, Hawaiian Department, the request to repeat it to Washington. In 
other words, we sent none direct to [ 12283 '[ MILID as we would have 
done if time hadn’t been such a factor. But, we were extremely laborious in 
writing 

CWC. In other words, you fellows instead of having a drop copy for Hawaii, 
you have it to Hawaii and told them 

O’D. And told them to repeat it here, sir, and then send another copy to the 
Philippines. There was no hint of Pearl Harbor in this whatsoever. It wholly 
concerned itself with the Philippines and the Indies, and it looked like the Indies 
at that precise moment would be the first to get it ! Now, we sent that cable, 
that would be the morning of the 5th their time, and I see in the papers where 
Dixon denied that his country had any information of an attack on Pearl 
Harbor, and it was reported to the press In that way, which is so. But they 
did have a warning of action in the Philippines or in the South Pacific Area. 
I would say it is inescapable that they did. I don’t know— we never had any 
acknowledgment of the cable from either Hawaii or the Philippines, and we 
never heard anything from MILID to let us know whether or not it had reached 
them. Of course, the subsequent events were such that it might have been 
overlooked. The file copy was destroyed — ah, this looks like it That’s it, sir, 
Netherlands Far Bast (ZJommand on Execution of Plan A-2. Naval moves 
in Mindanao — (interrupted) 
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GWG. General Osmun, this is Lieutenant O'Dell. 

RAO. O’Dell. 

O’D. How do you do, sir. 

RAO. Mighty glad to know you. 

O’D. Pleased to meet you, sir. 

CWC. He’s giving us some information here in connection with this Pearl 
Harbor business. 

RAO. I’ve heard about it. 

CWC. You’ve heard about Pearl Harbor? 

RAO. Ha ! Ha ! I’ll tell you sometime about a year from now at Christmas 
we’ll all get together and celebrate that I’m glad to have met you. 

O’D. Thank you, sir. 

O’D. What made us particularly angry about this was that the next morning 
the newspaper came out in the early edition with a certain part of this informa- 
tion about the Indies. And, after we had held the cable up at their request 
Colonel Merle-Smith naturally raised a great deal of trouble over why we 
had had to hold our cable and the press had gotten an inkling of it ; they hadn’t 
gotten the words, sir, but they had an inkling. That is the message in particular, 
sir. That is the one 

CWC. Notice the footnote down there. 

O’D. (Reading from message:) “And relayed to War Department message 
center.’’ 

[ 12284 ] (Interrupted by telephone. CWC talked for some time with 
General Strong.) 

O’D. We expected action to take place on Sunday, our time, and we all went 
down to the office on Sunday and waited with bated breath, and nothing hap- 
pened Sunday. That led us to believe that, well, this was another of those 
scares. As you can probably guess, sir, we had had several previous warnings 
of impending action in time to reflect that in the reports and cables that we had 
sent. One other positive action was that Kopang — 2 days before this hap 
pened — received 50 (the Japanese Consul received) cases which he wished to 
have in under Diplomatic privilege and it was refused by the Dutch and opened 
by the Dutch before he could get them back on this Japanese ship. I think that 
was the trouble, there wasn’t a Japanese ship that he could put it on. And, 
when they opened it, they found a complete, well not radar because radar 
wasn’t in the state that we now know it, but it was a sending and receiving radio 
set, and we had had information about that. Also, of course, all the Japanese 
shipping had been pulled back into Japanese waters for at least sixty days 
before. And, then on the afternoon that this was sent, we sent that in the 
morning, the Japanese consul in Melbourne, who was under surveillance, was 
[ 12285 ] seen to burn all of his codes in the back yard. Nobody, of course, 
was able to make a move to stop him, but they saw that. 

CWC. You’re sure this was sent out from Singapore, or where was it sent from? 

O’D. From Melbourne, sir. 

CWC. Melbourne on the fifth. 

O’D. The fifth, in the morning, sir. 

BWG. According to this copy, Colonel, this was received by Signals Hawaii, 
don’t know when, but it was relayed to the War Department, arriving here at 
the night of Pearl Harbor day, December 7, with a memo on it that this was 
addressed to CG, Hawaii and relayed here with request for decipherment and 
repeat back to them. 

CWC . Well, we got that in there with old man Smith’s note. 

BWG. Yes, we have that. The only thing is, it is curious why Signals Hawaii 
held that so long. They couldn’t decipher it ; maybe they thought they could, I 
don’t know. 

O’D. It was sent positively in a code which Hawaii had. 

CWC. What did you use? 

O’D. The information that was on the code and cipher. We used the secret 
book with the cipher table. 

VWC. Did you use the black book or the red book? Do you remember? 

O’D. If I saw it, of course, I could identify it. As I [ 12286 ] remember 
It, it was gray. I don’t remember. There was a thick confidential and a thin 
secret and then there were the cipher tables that were changed every thirty 
days, and we were very careful to pick one. That’s why we had to code It twice, 
once in a code that we knew Hawaii had and once in one the Philippines had 
because the Philippines had different codes entirely from Hawaii, and we had 
to — ^w ell, you can imagine, that is a rather laborious Job, a message like that. 

CWO. The message we got in said it was held for 17 hours. 
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O’D. That was 17 hours, sir, from one afternoon until the next morning. I see 
they have a question mark under what government. It was the Australian Gov- 
ernment. We put that in the message. 

BWG. Did you ever in Australia hear of any information indicating that there 
was a task force sailing toward Pearl Harbor? 

O’D. Not toward Pearl Harbor, sir. We never had any information or any- 
thing in that direction. We knew of a task force in the South China Sea, and 
whether it was headed for the Philippines or whether it was headed for any 
part of the Indies, the reconnaissance information that was available to us did 
not specify. 

CWC. Did you know about the build up of a task force in the Marshalls? 

[ 12287 ] O’D. Yes, sir. 

CWC. You did know about that. 

O’D. Yes, sir, through the Australian Government again. Mostly the RAAF. 
They were the ones rather than the Army or the Navy, it was the RAAF that was 
feeding us what information of value 

owe. How far in advance of Pearl Harbor did you know that, do you recall? 

O’D. I should say it was in that same we^. Probably early in that week. 
That was toward the latter part of the week. I should say in the early part of 
that week, sir. We had been following the Japanese disposition of troops and 
had sent a report, a regular M/A report on the disposition of all Japanese di- 
visions about a month before all this came up, which was used merely to confirm 
what other reports were here. It was Just how the Australians had the disposi- 
tion of the Japanese Army and which we sent in confirming the other information 
here. Shipping, as I say, we knew that all the Japanese shipping had been moved 
back into its own territorial waters. Most of our information led us to the 
definite and inescapable conclusion that war was gding to break here, nothing 
about Pearl Harbor, sir. 

CWC. Well, of course, that is a typical Jap stunt. Now, who [ 12288 ] 
is this Sir Charles Burnett again? 

O’D. He was Chief of Staff of the RAAF. He has been sent back to England 
now. He is an RAF officer who was on loan, and it was through him and Air 
Commodore Hewett, he was an intelligence officer, that we had disposal of what- 
ever information they had, and they did, of course, cooperate a great deal with 
us. But the message that you have there, sir, which is the same one exactly as 
we sent it out, and a pretty good decipherment as well. Col. Merle Smith was 
exceedingly careful, and he was the opposite of an alarmist. He would not put 
anything in a cable that he didn't have absolutely down under his thumb per- 
fectly. 

CWC. Yes ; I knew Merle Smith. I knew him very well. 

[ 12289 ] O’D. And you can see from that cable, sir, that he put nothing that 
would tend to alarm that wasn’t definite fact that he could attribute to some- 
thing precise. 

EWG. Do you know whether or. not Hawaii knew what this plan A-2 was? 

O’D. We believed that they did. That point came up because of the naval, 
because of Pearl Harbor being the naval headquarters and the Plan A-2 being 
for United States participation mostly in a naval manner. We certainly as- 
sumed that if anybody knew A-2, Pearl Harbor did know it. Now, whether the 
Army would show that to the Navy and that sort of thing, we naturally left up 
to them. But this naval plan, you see there was a naval attache in Melbourne, 
Captain Coursey, and we Informed him of that and curiously enough Captain 
Coursey did not send any message like that. I do not believe he did. I’m not 
qualified to say for certain, but he was not in the same state that we were about 
it What I am trying to say is that what we sent back might not have seemed 
such a positive indication, but that everything where we were definitely led to 
the assumption that war was going to break out. This was about the third or 
fourth time it had happened, but this time it really seemed in a state where 
in 60 hours that task force was going to be somewhere and with all this code 
[ 12290 ] burning and various other indications from all sorts that I knew 
about and no doubt they knew more than I did, it looked like this time it was 
going to be the end, and, as I say, we expected it on our Sunday and that 
Sunday came and went and nothing happened, and we had a let down, and then 
of course it was Monday, our time, that It happened. He put nothing in tiat 
cable that wouldn’t be 

EWG. Well, this cable says the Netherlands command at 8 a. m. on 7 December 
reported planes to have reached Kopang. Could you have sent it before? 
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O’D. That was added, sir, on the morning as was the fact that it was delayed. 
In other words we had to rewrite it because the situation was changing momen- 
tarily. 

EWG. Then you don’t think that it was 

O’D. No, sir ; that went out on Friday. 

EWjG. Do you think that might have been a mistake in deciphering? 

O’D. Yes, sir. You see the meat of the thing: the suggestion that the RAAP 
likewise take reciprocal action. In other words “we’re going to live up to our 
obligation — 

BWG. This date bothered me. That’s all. 

O’D. Well, it bothers me a bit, sir. That is the only copy that I know of in 
existence. The file copy was destroyed by the present military attache with all 
old papers, about two [12291] years ago. 

CWC. Do you think that the Australians notified their people here? Do you 
have any way of knowing that, or any opinion? 

O’D. I know that our own Minister was not informed of the situation. You 
see, of course, the capitol, sir is in Canberra, and we were stationed in Mel- 
bourne because that was the scene of activity. The War Cabinet met the pre- 
vious night. That’s when Sir Charles Burnett had told them this information. 
Whether the War Cabinet, who would be the body then who would have in- 
structed them to let Washington know — . Sir Owen Dixon wasn’t here then. 
He was a shipping man in Australia, and Mr. Casey was here. 

CWC. Casey was the guy that was here then. 

O’D. That’s right, sir. Mr. Casey. 

CWC. I know there was a roar about it when they pulled him out of here. 

O’D. Yes, sir ; that’s right, sir, jealousy 1 think. Whether or not they sent a 
cable to — I rather doubt that they did, sir, because, as I say, the Australian 
Government wasn’t too happy about our sending this out even after the delay. 
I mean they realized that it was inescapable, and we had to keep our €k)vern- 
ment informed, but 

CWC. Well, there is one thing I’d like to get straight in my [12292] 
own mind. Now, when Burnett gave Merle Smith this information, he gave it 
to you with the .understanding that you not transmit it. 

OD. No, sir; when he told it to us we were getting ready to send it out 
It was only after we had the cable — ^you see, we were there over an hour, 
over 2 hours, that afternoon, and the information was dribbling in In spurts, 
a£d we had that and it was only when we were getting ready to go, which 
was around 7 o’clock, that the War Cabinet meeting was called. I shouldn’t 
say before 6:30, at the time we came out there, it wasn’t scheduled. They 
called this emergency meeting and at that time when we had prepared the cable 
and were getting ready to go code it, Sir Charles Burnett requested very 
specifically that it not be sent, that we hold it up until he had informed the 
War Cabinet. I rather think that that is why he didn’t want the information 
to leave Melbourne. In other words, he hadn’t told his own Government yet. 

CWC. In other words, he wanted to spring it on his people first 

OD. Before there was any chance of our sending anything out sir. 

CWC. That’s logical. 

OD. I might say, sir, that because there were only two of [1229S] us 
and because everything was happening day and night then, that was one of 
the last messages that we sent out in our own code. From then on we used the 
Australian cipher section back and forth. 

CWC. Why? 

OD. Well, sir, we weren’t too sure of our codes to the Philippines. We knew 
they had the cipher device, but we weren’t sure of the security afforded by the 
cipher device. 

CWC. You mean the cylindrical? 

O’D. That’s right. After the outbreak of war, you see, sir. 

CWC. But it was secure before the outbreak of war? 

OD. Once the show broke and we were going back and forth between General 
MacArthur’s headquarters and Australia, we were given the use of the Australian 
code and it was mostly of a liaison nature, anyway, as to whether General 
MacArthur could send a plane here on reconnaissance or a plane there or what 
could be expected in one way or another. There were so many messages coming 
and going. General MacArthur would send us messages. Sir Charles Burnett 
would ask us for certain information from the Philippines. You see Washington 
was pretty far removed from us at that time. We didn’t know what delays 
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would be encountered in the cables going through Hawaii to Washington, which 
was the only means of sending any message here, and there were matters which 
would [1229 come up which we would want answered in 5 or 6 hours, 
which we knew we’d never get to Washington and back in that time, and it 
concerned what General MacArthur would be able to tell us and what Washington 
would only have to ask someone else for. So, we had quite a bit of correspondence 
back and forth by cable and wireless from the Philippines to Australia as soon 
as the war broke out. We simply didn’t have the means, I mean it would take 
at least 3 hours to do a job like that message there. By that time the information 
was not even wanted. So, we had this coming and going. We moved our office 
right into the RAAF headquarters. 

CWC. They had the machines then, too, didn’t they? 

O’D. No, sir, they did not. They had — I can assure you that Col. Merle Smith 
w ent i nto it to the last detail, no violations of any security. 

CWC. Oh, no ; I wasn’t think about that. Mine was Just a question of the time 
factor. There is one question I want to ask you. This has nothing to do with 
Pearl Harbor. Were you aware of that convoy which was at sea when Pearl 
Harbor hit? 

O’D. Yes, sir. 

CWC. Were you aware of the correspondence when they sent it all over the 
whole damned South Pacific? 

O’D. Then, sir, we started getting messages from General [12295^ Mar- 
shall in a code that was, at first one message came and we didn’t have the code. 
They repeated the message in a different code, and we had that code, and curiously 
went through that and got that, it was a double transposition which, of course, 
didn’t use the book. We got that, and, of course, that was a long one there 
again. We were having our troubles. We got that deciphered, and it was from 
General Marshall, and we called that the Pensacola, sir, that was under escort 
by one cruiser, which was the Pensacola, We would do about 10 of those in 1 
message, sir. One little error in the first, and you go back and do the whole 
thing over again, and you can’t tell until after you’ve finished that you’ve made 
an error, when you start to get your word groups. But we had heard, we got 
several cables about the arrival of the Pensacola convoy, Including what was on 
it. As I remember, there were A-24’s and P-40’s. There were, I think, 26 P-40’s 
and 18 A-24’s. Immediately Sir Charles Burnett wanted to know what was the 
A-24. Well, sir, frankly the means at our disposal there, the Air Force manuals 
on wh at the A-24’s were, we didn’t get far, and that was a little annoying. • 

CWC. That was that Mitchell dive bomber? 

O’D. That’s right, sir; single engine, and, of course, the [12296'\ A-2D 
was a twin engine, and the question in Sir Charles Burnett’s mind was, is it a 
single engine or is it a twin engine. They wanted those planes, and they had to 
make arrangements for staging areas for them and discharge and so forth, and it 
was rather difficult to do without that information. Still, by the time we wired 
to Washington to ask them (we didn’t of course, because, with everything hap- 
penihg all over) they were going to land. They were due on the 23d of Decem- 
ber, sir. They arrived in Brisbane, and we went up to Brisbane to meet the 
convoy. 

owe. Some of my old gang in the Second Air Force were on that That 
interceptor outfit that came out with them. 

O’D. Yes, sir; they were destined, of course, for the Philippines and South 
Hawaii. General Brereton had sent a mission down. General MacArthur had 
sent General Brereton with a mission of about eight men, eight officers, from the 
Philippines in the latter part of November, and General Brereton had arrived at 
Darwin and Col. Merle Smith went up to Darwin and fiew over to Rabaul with 
them, and I met tliem in Brisbane and they went on this mission. They were 
primarily concerned with the fueling facilities for B-17’s being fiown out from 
Hawaii via Rabaul, Darwin, and then up through the Indies to the Philippines. 
They were trying [1229l\ to arrange for petrol from the Shell Oil Co. and 
airports, airports principally. That was where we got about a 60-day start, not 
quite that, about a 45-day start on building airports around Darwin which were 
later used when they evacuated the B-17’s, these strips through the Jungle. Gen- 
eral Brereton, of course, had come down in plain clothes. He wouldn’t have been 
allowed in the country in uniform at that time. He had fiown down here, and 
we took them all around looking for airports where we could land them. Then, 
of course, this Pensacola convoy came in. 

CWC. Yes; I remember all those things. Well,* I doiTt think there is anything 
else unless you have something you want to add to what you have said. 
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O’D. No, sir ; I Just wanted yon to have 

CWC. All right. Well, I’m awfully glad you came In, and I appreciate your 
taking the trouble. It’s nice to have seen you. 

O’D. Thank you very much, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. The committee finished with 
Colonel Bratton last evening. 

Mr. Keefe, Senator Ferguson said he thought you might want to 
ask hiim some questions. I went over and asked Mr. Gearhart, and 
he said he did not know of any questions you wanted to ask him, and 
we excused Colonel Bratton. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, I think it should appear that I 
stated to you before that time 

The Vice Chairman. If you allow me to finish my statement, I am 
covering that. Senator. It you look at last night’s record you will 
see where I said Senator Brewster had suggested to me that Mr. Keefe 
might want to ask some questions. 

Senator Brewster. I said he did want to ask some questions. There 
is no “might” about it. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, I went over to ask Mr. Gearhart. 

Senator Ferguson, Mr. Gearhart and I, all three of us made state- 
ments that appear in last night’s record. There isn’t any difficulty 
about the matter. I excused Colonel Bratton with the understand- 
ing that he would come back this morning if Mr. Keefe did want to 
a% some questions. 

Will you please step aside, Colonel Sadtler, and let Colonel Bratton 
come forward, if he is here? 

[imo^ TESTIMONY OF COL. KTJFTJS S. BEATTON, UNITED 
STATES ABHY— (Besumed)^ 

The Vice Chairman. All right, Colonel, Mr. Keefe of Wisconsin 
will inquire. 

Mr. Keefe. I regret, Mr. Chairman, that it was impossible for me 
to be here last evening, but I think my attendance in previous hearings 
justifies my being away for a couple of hours last night. 

Colonel Bratton, when you testified before the Army board you 
were under oath, were you not, to tell the truth ? 

Colonel Bratton, 'i'es, sir. 

Mr. Kxxfe. You understood that oath? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And you undertook to tell the truth to that board ? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You knew at that time, did you, that the testimony 
which you were giving before that hoard might affect the lives and 
welfare of many men ? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And you knew that that board might use our testimony 
that you gave as the basis of assessing responsibility for the tragedy 
at Pearl Harbor? 

[123(Xy] Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. K^fe. .^d with that full knowledge you went before that 
board and testified in answer to specific questions that were pro- ' 
pounded to you, did you not? 


Bratton’s testimony begins in Hearings, Part 9, p. 4608. 
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Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

[I^SOJ] Mr. Keefe. I understand your explanation to be, and if 
I am in error, you correct me, that you endeavored to ^ve the im- 
pression to this board that when you testified before the Army board, 
you had not had an opportunity to refresh your recollection by exam- 
mation of documents and consultation with other people, and that 
you were flown over here from Europe, that you were tired and dirty 
and dusty and that you went before the Army board somewhat cold 
without sufficient preparation ; is that correct ? 

Colonel Bratton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Wellj granted that all of those things were true, in the 
face of the realization that what you testified to was supposed to be 
the truth, I want to call your attention to the examination appearing 
on page 237 and subsequent pages of the Army board transcript, and 
to^estions that were asked you by Colonel Toulmin. 

i ou understand that as a witness, Colonel Bratton, if you do not 
recall a fact, that you are interrogated about, it is always the priv- 
ilege of the witness to say, “I do not remember”? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Or “I have no recollection on the subject”? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. But when a direct question is asked, and [I£S0^] 
you testify without equivocation and without qualification, under oath, 

• the people who hear that testimony should have a right to rely upon 
the lact that you have told the truth. Isn’t that true f 

Colonel Bratton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, then [reading] : 

Ck>lonel Toounw. 

Colonel Bratton. May I ask, sir, what page you are reading from ? 

Mr. Keefe. I am starting at the bottom of page 236. I will ask 
you if these questions were put to you and did you make these answers : 

Colonel Toulmin. I am aware of that, but you don’t answer my question. Why 
weren’t the first thirteen parts, which were considered important enough by 
the Navy to be delivered to the President and to everyone of the important Ad- 
mirals In the Navy Department delivered by the War Department ofiBcers to 
the Chief of Staff, and his attention called to it, so he could have taken some action 
upon It? That’s what puzzles me. 

Colonel Bratton. You are referring, now, to the Japanese reply? 

Colonel Toulmin. To the 13 parts. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes — not to the short message? 

[I2S03] Colonel Toulmin. Not to the short message. I am talking about 
the evening of December 6, and they were In English by 9 or 10 o’clock. The 
President of the United States and the leading Admirals of the Navy Department 
all had that message before midnight, most of them by ten or eleven o’clock. 
You had it in the early evening also. 

What I am trying to find out Is why it was that the Chief of Staff was not 
called and advised, as were others, that this Important document had been re- 
ceived. In view of the tenor of its contents. It hardly needed the 14th paragraph 
to be conclusive as to Its Intent and contents ; and why did not the Chief of Staff 
get that message? 

Colonel Bratton. I am. trying to remember, sir, what I did with the copies 
that went to General Miles and General Marshall and General Gerow. I can’t 
TerI^y It or prove It at this time, but my recollection Is that those three ofllcers 
got their copies the evening of the 6th. 

Colonel Toulmin. By “the three officers” yon mean whom? 

Colonel Bratton. General Marshall, General Miles, and General Gerow. Now 
It was my practice to deliver them their copies before I went to the State Denart- 
ment ^ 
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Colonel Toulmin. That was your practice? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Toulmin. Did you deliver this copy, for instance, to General 
Marshall personally on the evening of the 6th? 

Colonel Bratton. No ; I very seldom delivered it to him in person. I gave it 
to his secretary, in a locked bag. 

Colonel Toulmin. And you gave it to General Miles in that way, on the evening 
of the 6th ? 

Colonel Bratton. I generally took them into his office and handed them to him, 
and if he wasn’t there, I left it with the executive secretary, Major, now Colonel, 
Smith. 

Colonel Toulmin. We are now talking about the evening before, Saturday 
evening, December 6. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes. 

Colonel Toulmin. Is it your recollection that you handed this important, long, 
13-part message to General Miles on that evening? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Toulmin. Is it your recollection you handed that iong 13-part message 
on that evening to the secretary of the Chief of Staff? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Toulmin. And it is your recollection that you handed it on that evening 
of December 6 to General Gerow, [12S05] or some representative of Gen- 
eral Gerow? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes. 

Colonel Toulmin. Did you hand it to General Gerow directly, or to his 
secretary. 

1 am reading on page 238. 

Coionel Bratton. To his executive secretary. 

Colonel Toulmin. Who was he? 

Colonel Bratton. The executive? 

Colonel Toulmin. Yes. 

Colonel Bratton. Colonel Galley. 

Colonel Toulmin. And what is the name of the secretary of the Chief of Staff? 

Colonel Bratton. Colonel Smith, Bedell Smith, now lieutenant general. 

Colonel Toulmin. And after this, you then went over and delivered it to the 
Secretary of State in the locked pouch for and on his behalf, is tliat right? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes ; to the watch officer in the State Department. 

Colonel Toulmin. To the watch officer, about 10 or 10 : 30 on that Saturday 
evening, December 6? 

Colonel Bratton. That is correct. 

Colonel Toulmin. Now, having made these deliveries, Colonel, to these four 
recipients, the Chief of Staff, the [m06^ Chief of G-2, the Chief of the 
War Plans Division, and the Secretary of State, did you get any reaction to that 
message until the following day? 

Colonel Bratton. What do you mean by “reaction,” Colonel? 

Colonel Toulmin. Did they answer it? Did they act upon it, did they men- 
tion it, did they discuss it, did they call you, did they look at it, to your knowl- 
edge? Or, put it in the negative — did they do nothing about it, so far as you 
know? 

Colonel Bratton. I had some discussions of the message, as I remember now, 
with General Miles, indicating to him that the final part was yet lo come. It 
did not come in until the following morning. The reaction from General Marshall 
was a reading and a discussion of the entire communication. 

General Frank. That night? 

Colonel Bratton. No. 

General Frank. Or the following morning? 

Colonel Bratton. The following morning. 

Colonel Toulmin. Let us confine ourselves to the night of December 6, now. 

Colonel Bratton. Sir? 

Colonel Toulmin. Let us confine ourselves to the night [12S07] of De- 
cen^r 6, for the moment, at least. 

Now, did you talk to General Miles? 

Colonel Bratton. I did not talk to General Marshall the night of the 6th. 

Colonel Toulmin. Did you talk to General Miles on the nl^t of the 6th? 

Colonel Bratton. My recollection is that I did, sir. 

Colonel Toulmin. You talked to him on the phone, or in his office? 

Colonel Bratton. No ; I believe I talked to him in his office. 
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Mr. Keefe. Did you talk to him in his office ? 

Colonel Bratton. My memory on that is not clear even today, sir, 
but I do know that I talked to him over the telephone because I have 
conferred with General Miles on that subject; we have both refr^hed 
our memories on the point, and I now know tnat I did talk to him on 
the telephone that night at about 11 : 30. I don’t believe I talked to 
him in his office on tke night of the 6th. I did talk to him in his office 
on the afternoon of the 6th in connection with another message, the 
so-called pilot message. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, I am intrigued somewhat by the fact that Captain 
Kramer testified that he had no recollection that General Miles was at 
the home of Admiral Wilkinson [12308\ until he was told 
later. His first testimony was that only Admiral Wilkinson and Ad- 
miral Turner were there. Then he was refreshed by someone later 
to the effect that General Miles was there. 

Now, you testified before the Army board that General Miles was 
at his office, and you talked with him. 

Colonel Bratton. Well, this was Saturday afternoon. 

Mr. Keefe. Was it true ? 

Colonel Bratton. Saturday afternoon, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. I am talking about Saturday evening when you de- 
livered this message. 

Colonel Bratton. I think I have already answered that question. 
My recollection is now that I did not talk to him in his office on Sat- 
urday night, but I did talk to him over the telephone. 

Mr. Keefe. When do you expect the members of the committee are 
going to know when the truth is being told in this proceeding ? 

Colonel Bratton. I was telling the truth on all occasions in which 1 
testified before any board in connection with this Pearl Harbor affair 
to the best of n^ ability, and I am still doing so. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, is truth dependent upon a man’s ability to say a 
thing? 

\12S09'\ Colonel Bratton. No ; it is dependent upon his ability 
to recollect details of events. 

Mr. Keefe. Let me read these questions to you, and ask you if you 
made these answers. Page 241 : 

Colonel Toolmin. And bow about General Smith? Did you get any reaction 
from blm, or any reaction, rather? 

Colonel Bbattoi^. No. General Smith did not have access to these pouches. 
You mean General Bedell Smith? 

Colonel Todlmin. Yes. 

Colonel Bratton. He didn’t have a key to the bag. 

General Russell. What was bis relation? 

Colonel Bratton. General Marshall’s secretary. 

Gteneral Russell. Well, he is the man to whom you gave General Marshall's 
copy, was he not? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes ; but it was In a locked pouch, to which General Marshall 
had the key. 

You didn’t qualify your answer and say : 

I don’t recollect whether I gave it to him or not, but my present recollection 
Is that I did. 

Colonel Bratton. I beg your pardon, I did. 

Mr. Keefe. In this answer ? 
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Colonel Bratton. On page 307 in the same document you are look- 
ing at, the third line : 

Colonel Bbatton. That is correct, sir; to the best of [12S10] my knowl- 
edge and belief. My recollection Is that I found Colonel Smith In his office. It 
may hare been one of the other secretaries, but my recollection is that it was 
Colonel Smith 

Mr. Keefe. Well, your recollection is that it was Colonel Smith 
and your recollection is that it might have been somebody else, but 
your recollection is positive that you delivered that message to the 
office of the Chief of Staff that night ; that is what you testified before 
this Army board wasn’t it? 

Colonel Bratton. In one sense, yes, sir ; but I qualified 

Mr. Keefe. You gave no reservations. 

The Vice Chairman. Just a minute. Let the witness finish. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, this witness is entitled to respect. 

The Vice Chairman. Let him answer. Complete your answer. 
Colonel. 

Colonel Bratton. I qualified that statement, and a number of other 
statements throughout the testimony of mine before the Army board 
by saying that that was the best of my belief, I thought so ; it was the 
way I recollected it at the time, or that I was not sure, or some other 
such \1231!\ Qualification, some other such qualifying phrase. 

Mr. Keefe. T^at cnanged your belief? 

Colonel Bratton. Sir? 

Mr. Keefe. What changed your belief ? 

Colonel Bratton. A number of facts that were presented to me sub- 
sequent to this. 

Mr. Keefe. When were they presented to you ? 

Colonel Bratton. That I had not recollected at the time. 

Mr. Keefe. When 

Senator Lucas. Let him answer. 

The Vice Chairman. Go ahead. Colonel, 

Colonel Bratton. As I stated to the committee last night, there were 
a number of facts that were brought to my attention subsequent to this 
date which materially modified my recollection of the details of events 
on the night of the 6th, and the morning of the 7th of December, 1941. 

In the first place, when I testified before the Army board I did not 
at that time remember that Colonel Dusenbury was working with me 
in the office that night. When I worked over this stuff, this magic, 
alone, there was one standard operating procedure that was followed 
with respect to its processi^ and delivery. When I had help in the 
person of [I£SJS] Colonel Dusenbury, of one of my other 
assistants, we used another method, particularly with respect to the 
delivery of the pouches. 

When I had two assistants, there was still another standard operat- 
ing procedure. 

Now, that is one fact that was brought to my attention. 

'When Colonel Clausen interviewed me in Europe he invited my 
attention to a number of affidavits signed by General Gerow, General 
Bedell Smith, General Ralph Smith, General Gailey, and a number of 
other officers, to the effect that they did not receive these pouches from 
G-2 on the night of the 6th. 
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As I stated to the committee last night, I know all of these <^cers ; 
they are men of honor, and integrity, and if they say that they didn’t 
receive the pouches from me, or Colonel Dusenbuiy, or one of my 
assistants, then my recollection must have been at fault and I so admit. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, I want to read these questions to you and ask you 
whether they were submitted to you, and did you make these answers. 

Colonel Bratton. Sir? 

Mr. Ksbfe. I want to ask you if these questions were put to you and 
did you make these answers. 

General Russeli. 

[123131 Colonel Bratton. What page, may I ask, sir? 

Mr. Keefe. Page 242. 

General Bussell. Well be Is tbe man to whom you gave General Marshall’s 
copy, was he not? 

Colonel Beattos. Yes ; but It was In a locked pouch, to which General Marshall 
had tbe key. 

General Bussell. Did you know what Bedell Smith did with it? 

Colonel BRATTon. No, sir. 

Colonel Touluin. Did you tell him that it was an important document in the 
locked pouch? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Toulmin. And that the Chief of Staff should know about it 

Colonel Bratton. Should see it right away. 

Colonel Toulmin. What was General Smith’s response — that he would get in 
touch with the Chief of Staff, or would not? 

Colonel Bratton. It must have been because if it had been otherwise, it would 
have registered on my memory. 

Colonel Toulman. And about what time in the evening was it when General 
Smith was told there was an important document in that locked pooch for 
General Marshall, and that his attention should be called to it? 

[12SH] Colonel Bratton. I don’t remember that, sir. 

Colonel Toulmin. And that was on tbe evening of December 6? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes. 

Colonel Toulmin. 1941? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Were those questions asked you, and did you make those answers? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

[123161 Mr. Keefe. All right. Now, then, the next time that 
you had discussion about this matter was when you were inter- 
viewed by Colonel Clausen, is that right ? 

Colonel Bratton. No, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. When was the next time? 

Colonel Bratton. If you will turn over, sir, to page 279 

Mr. Keefe. No ; I mean the next time after that Army Board report. 
D<^ou want to refer to some other evidence in the Army Board ? 

dolonel Bratton. Yes, sir. If you will turn over to page 279 you 
will see further reference to this incident in the middle of the page. 
[Beading :] 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. When I last appeared before the Board I was 
somewhat puzzled by what I considered at that time an oyer-^mphasis placed 
by the Board on two messages. One was the implementation of the winds- 
weather code. The other was this fourteen part ultimatum. I was considerably 
puzzled at the time by the insistence of the Board that these were vitally im- 
portant documents, and I had the feeling that there was something missing, 
that they had no longer the significance after the 3rd of December, in my mind, 
that the Board attributed to them. I find, I think I know now 
why I had this feeling. 
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A search of the flies in G-2 as of the day before yesterday and yesterday 
bronght to light a carbon copy of a chronologically arranged series of extracts 
from Intercepted Japanese communications which I prepared sometime after 
Pearl Harbor for the Chief of Staff. In glancing through this document I And 
that there was a message which I had forgotten when I appeared before you last ; 
dispatch from Tokyo on the 2nd of December, to the Japanese Ambassador in 
Washington. It was interpreted, or rather it was translated on the 3rd and prfr 
snmably placed in my hands on that date. 

General Fbank. During what month? 

General Russell. Decembers, 1941, Colonel? 

Colonel Bbatton. December 1941, sir. And it is listed here on my paper as 
S. I. S. 25640, and the extract that I have on this paper reads as follows : — 

Then the message is quoted. 

After the receipt of this translation any. further intercepts that were brought 
to me would simply contribute toward the climax that I saw coming. That was it. 

Then we branched off into a long discussion of this winds code 
business and I never did get back to an explanation of the 13 parts of 
the 14-part ultimatum. It [P2S17'\ slipped my mind and that 
of the board apparently. 

Mr. Keefe. Are you telling us this to imply that if you had gotten 
back to the 13th part you would have changed the testimony that you 
had given before the Iward? 

Colonel Bratton. Exactly that. 

Mr. Keefe. Is that what you want to tell us ? 

Colonel Bratton. Exactly that, and as I testified before the com- 
mittee yesterday, if I had had an opportunity to review or edit this 
testimony before leaving Washington in the fall of 1944 I would have 
corrected many of the conflicting and contradictory statements that 
now appear therein. I did not have that opportunity. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, is it your understanding that witnesses testifying 
in important matters before boards or commissions or courts have the 
right to examine their testimony that they have given under oath and 
correct it from time to time and day to day ? 

Colonel Bratton. Certainly. I was told that I had that privilege 
by the president of the board. 

Mr. Keefe. When was that? 

Colonel Bratton. I don’t remember the exact date. It was on 
the occasion of one of my appearances before the Army board. I 
asked that specific question, if I would be given an opportunity to re- 
view my testimony and make such correc- [lysis'] tions as 
were necessary. 

Mr. Keefe. Then you knew at the time you had concluded your 
testimony before the Army board that your testimony was in error 
as to the delivery of the first 13 parts of this Japanese reply, is that 
right? 

Colonel Bratton. No ; I did not know that and I did not say that, 
sir. 

Mr. E^efe. Well, I understood you to say that had you had the 
opportunity to correct your testimony you would have corrected it in 
that particular. Did I misunderstand you? 

Colonel Bratton. I think I would have corrected many of the con- 
tradictions and conflicting statements that appear in this record, sir. 

Mr. Kf.kf e. Well, the most conflicting statement that appears in 
this record in conflict with your affidavit given to Colonel Clausen is 
with respect to the delivery of this 13-part message. 
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Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, I want to ask you the direct question: Do you 
mean to tell this committee that you were not given the right to 
correct your testimony before the Army board and that had you had 
that opportunity apd not gone off on a tangent discussing the winds 
code and gotten lost in a mirage of discussion relating to the winds 
code that you would have corrected your testimony in 

respect to the delivery or failure of delivery or lack of delivery of 
the 13-part message? That is what I would like to get clear. 

Colonel Bratton. I did not say that I did not have the opportunity 
to review this testimony. As I testified before the committee yester- 
day, I was accorded that right. . I also testified before the committee 
that my commanding general in Europe had instructed me to return 
as soon as I could released from temporary duty in Washington. 
The testimony was not available for my review on the two occasions 
that I returned to the Grunert board for the purpose of checking over 
typographical and other errors therein and as time was passing by 
I left Washington without reviewing this testimony. I was anxious 
to get back to my command post. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, now, you did not answer my question at all, 
Colonel. You are just rambling. I want to ask this question of 
you now : 

You have stated to this board this morning and specifically referred 
to the testimony which you- read at some length into the record, that 
you got into a discussion before the board relating to the winds mes- 
sage and that you did not get a chance to talk about the 13-part 
message. Did I misunderstand you ? 

Colonel Bratton. You misunderstood me, sir. I did not 
[12320'] say that I did not get a chance. I said that my initial 
reference to the scond message, which was the Japanese reply, slipped 
my memory later on in the course of the questioning. I did not 
get back to it because we had gotten way off the track and I forgot 
about it. Apparently no member of the board remembered that that 
was one of the messages that I wanted to discuss. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, how many times did you appear before the Army 
board ? 

Colonel Bratton. Three times. 

Mr. Keefe. You had three opportunities to tell your story or make 
any corrections you wanted to, didn’t you ? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, and I think if you will examine this testi- 
mony you will see that I made a number of corrections and changes 
each time I appeared. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes, I have read it and studied it very carefully and 
I am very familiar with it, I assure you. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, you went back to Europe? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And you were there confronted by or met Major 
Clausen ? 

Colonel Bratton. About a year later. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. And you finally got to Paris where you 
[12321] discussed this matter with him? 

Colonel Bratton. I gave my affidavit in Paris ; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Keefe. Oh, didn’t you discuss anything with him before you 
gave that affidavit? 

Colonel Braxton. Well, sir, just to clear up any misapprehension 
that may be in your mind, sir, I would like to explain why I gave 
my affidavit in Paris. 

Mr. Keefe. No, I would like to have you answer my question, please, 
if you will. Before you made this affidavit or signed it did you discuss 
the facts with Major Clausen ? 

Colonel Bratton. On numerous occasions, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Now go ahead. Colonel. If you want to make 
an explanation, you are entitled to make it. 

Colonel Bratton. When I first encountered Colonel Clausen I was 
on the autobahn encircling Berlin on my way to the British sector 
headquarters. A British car overtook me and pulled over to the right 
of the road and flagged me down. 

Colonel Clausen steimed out and he presented me with his creden- 
tials, identified himself, said what his mission was, said that he was 
looking for me and that he had authority to interrogate me. I took 
him and his baggage into my car and after I had completed my busi- 
ness up in the British sector took him to my billet, which was the 
billet of the Chief of Staff and the officers on the General Staff of the 
United States District Headquarters. We put him 

up there ; he became a part of our mess. 

It developed that the papers that he had had been left in Paris 
locked up in a safe at G-2 of the same base sector. He sent a radio- 
gram to G-2 in Paris requesting that these papers be flown up by 
officer courier to Berlin so tnat they coiild be utnized in his questioning 
of myself. G-2 of the same base sector refused to do this on the ground 
that they were top secret material and for security reasons could not 
be flown over enemy territory for fear the plane would crash and the 
documents would fall into the wrong hands. It then became necessary 
for Colonel Clausen and myself to go to where the papers were so that 
1 could see what it was he wantea to question me about, look at the 
affidavits that he had and make such correction of my previous testi- 
mony as might be necessary or make such comment as seemed called 
for upon the affidavits which were in Paris. That is why the affidavit 
was given in Paris. 

The Vice Chairman. Does that complete your evidence on this? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Is that all you want to say? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Keefe. 

[J^SSS] Mr. Keefe. All right. When you got to Paris, then, 
you had all these affidavits before you? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Were you in a hotel room? 

Colonel Bratton. I was in one of the officers’ billets of the same 
base sector. That headquarters had taken over a number of hotels 
in Paris for that purpose. They were run as billets for officers. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. 

Colonel Bratton. This happened to be the Hotel Prince of Wales. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, I will refer to it as a hotel. You can refer to it 
as a billet. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes. 
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Mr. Keefe. It was a hotel, wasn’t it ? 

Colonel Bratton. It was a hotel. 

Mr, Keefe. And you and Clausen sat down in a room in that hotel, 
did you not? 

Colonel Bratton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And discussed the testimony that you had given before 
the Army Board ? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, do you remember that discussion? 

Colonel Bratton. Not in any detail; no, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Do you remember what Colonel Clausen 

said to you? 

Colonel Bratton. He showed me the statements and affidavits made 
by various officers that he had reached and run down all over the 
world, bearing upon the delivery of the 13 parts of this 14-part mes- 
sage, among other things. • 

He had some notes in his possession, transcribed notes from my 
testimony before the Grunert Board. He said : 

Now, after you have read these affidavits and considered the matter and tried 
to refresh your memory on the thing, do you wish to make any comment on this 
point that you covered in your testimony before the Grunert Board? 

Mr. Keefe. And then he gave you these affidavits, the affidavits of 
Clyde Dusenbury, Moses Pettigrew, Ralph Smith, Charles Gailey, 
Tom Betts, Walter B. Smith, Leonard T. Gerow, Robert Schukrait, 
John F. Stone, and George Renchard, is that right? 

Colonel Bratton. I read them all, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You read those affidavits? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And when you got through reading the affidavits, what 
happened then? 

Colonel BRiVTTON. Well, I made some statement to Colonel 
\1^S^'\ Clausen to the effect that in the light of the evidence 
before me now it seems advisable for me to modity some of the state- 
ments that I gave before the Grunert Board. 

Mr. Keefe. Anything else? 

Colonel Bratton (reading) : 

All right. Suppose we draft up what It Is you would like to say now? 

Mr. Keefe. That is Colonel Clausen speaking? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe (reading) : 

All right, suppose we draft up what you want to say now. 

Colonel Bratton. Then he got a pencil and paper and, as I remem- 
ber it, I dictated what I thought I should say in modification of my 
original statement and I made corrections as we went along and he 
made suggestions as to arrangement of the material. Finally we got 
it all in shape in pencil. ■ Then he put a piece of paper into the type- 
writer and typed it. I read the thing over and as I recall now I made 
a number of suggestions and corrections in the typewritten copy. I 
don’t remember now whether it was retyped or not. 

After I w^ satisfied that the document before me represented my 
best recollection at that time, I signed it. 

Mr. Keefe. Were you sworn? 
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Colonel Bratton. Yesj sir. 

Mr. Kf.efe. And you signed it? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krrfr. And that is the affidavit that is before us? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, but I want to make it perfectly clear that no 
pressure was put on me. 

Mr. KeEfe. Oh, yes. 

Colonel Bratton. I was not coerced in any way whatsoever. 

Mr. Keef e. Oh, yes. 

Colonel Bratton. The statement or affidavit that I gave was given 
freely, of my own accord. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes, I understand that, you said that. It appears quite 
clear. 

Well, now, in your affidavit which has been offered in evidence you 
say this: 

The Intercept, Tokyo to Washington, consisting of fourteen parts, SIS No. 25843, 
started coming in from the Navy the evening of 6 December 1941, when I was on 
duty with Colonel Dusenbury In the office. 

Is that correct, that it was coming in in the evening? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes. By “evening” I mean somewhere from 5 
o’clock on. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, I find that in some portions of the country they 
refer to “evening” as any time after 12 o'clock noon. Now, just what 
did you have in mind when you said it started coming in in the 
evening? 

[J£S£7] Mr. Richardson. He just told you, Congressman. Five 
o’clock. 

Mr. Keefe. Did I understand you to say some time after 5 o’clock? 

Colonel Bratton. Or thereabouts, sir. I don’t remember the exact 
hour when any one of the parts first reached my desk. 

Mr. Keefe (reading) : 

We assembled and studied the thirteen parts, which I believe had come in by 
ten o’clock P. M. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, when you made that statement in your affidavit 
had you read the affidavit of Dusenbury ? 

Colonel Britton. Yes, sir. I had read all the affidavits that Colo- 
nel Clausen had with him. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, Dusenbury’s affidavit in that respect says : 

I recall the intercept, Tokyo to Washington, consisting of fourteen parts, SIS 
No. 25843, which started coming in the night of 6 December 1941 when I was on 
duty. Colonel Bratton was also on doty then and saw the message coming in 
and he remained until about half of it had been received. Thereupon he left 
and went home at about 9 P. M. I stayed so he could go home and sleep. I waited 
for the remainder. The fourteenth part, being [J2S28] the final part of 
the message, was received about 12 that night. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KIeefe. Did that ^atement of Dusenbury’s refresh your recol- 
lection any when you were talking with Colonel Clausen ? 

Colonel Bratton. Not at all. Colonel Dusenbury is at present on 
duty in Washington in G-2, War Department General Staff. He is 
available as a witness before this committee. If you call him I think 
he will contradict every statement that he made in that affidavit be- 
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cause his recollection now as to what happened on the evening of 
Saturd^ the 6th is even worse than mine. 

Mr. B^eefe. Well, but, Colonel ■■■ ■ 

Colonel Bratton. There are obvious errors in that affidavit. It has 
been proved 

Mr. Keefe. Did you recognize them as errors when you read his 
affidavit over there in the hotel in Paris? 

Colonel Bratton. Sir? 

Mr. Keefe. Read him the question, please. 

(Question read.) 

Colonel Bratton. Yes; I recognized at that time that several of 
the statements he made in there could not be correct. 

[ 123 ^ 9 '] Mr. Keefe. So his affidavit did not refresh you any as 
to the events, did it? 

Colonel Bratton. Only to the extent of reminding me that he 
was with me in the office that evening. Up until that moment I had 
forgotten that Colonel Dusenbury and I were working together that 
evening. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, in your affidavit you say further : 

After receipt of the thirteenth part I called the officer on duty at the SIS, 
who I believe was either Colonel Schukraft or Colonel Doud, and askeil If there 
was any likelihood of the fourteenth part coining in that night. I was told 
there was not, as there had been a delay In transmission. Colonel Dusenbury 
and I then assembled the thirteen parts In preparation for delivery to the 
authorized recipients. 

That was your normal practice, wasn’t it? 

Colonel Bratton. When the two of us worked together that was 
our operating procedure; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And when a message of this kind came in it was operat- 
ing procedure to deliver it to those who were entitled to receive that 
message? 

Colonel Bratton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. EIeefe. And so your affidavit is as given to Colonel Clausen 
that you did assemble this information for the pur- [ 12330 '\ 
pose of making delivery to the authorized recipients. 

Colonel Bratton. That is the statement that I made in my affidavit, 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, you say in your affidavit : 

I directed Colonel Dusenbury to deliver the set for the Chief of Staff to his 
home In Fort Myer that night as Colonel Dusenbury went to his home in Arlington. 
This was about ten o’clock P. M. 

Colonel Bratton. That was our 

Mr. Keefe. Did you deliver it to Colonel Dusenbury? 

Colonel Bratton. That was our normal practice and procedure, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, did you deliver this pouch to Colonel Dusenbury 
and instruct him to deliver it to General Marshall’s home at Fort 
Myer? 

Colonel Bratton. That was my recollection when I made that 
statement. I know now that I did not and I just 

Mr. Keefe. So again we go from one step to the other. So the affi- 
davit that you gave to Comnel Clausen was in error then ? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. When did you find that out ? 

Colonel Bratton. Upon my return to Washington this time, sir. 
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Mr. Keefe. Who told you? 

Colonel Bratton. No one told me. I deduced that from conversa- 
tions that I had had with General Miles, Colonel Dusenbury, Colonel 
Pettigrew, General Gerow and from an examination of documents in 
the files of the War Department which up to that time I had not had 
access to. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, now, that is a very general statement, Colonel. 
I am referring now to a situation that involved yourself and Colonel 
Dusenbury. 

You state that you two assembled this material and that you gave 
that material to Colonel Dusenbury with instructions that he denver 
it to the Chief of Staff at his home at Fort Meyer that night as Colonel 
Dusenbury went to his home in Arlington. Now, either you did or you 
did not, give that information to him and those directions. What is 
the fact now? Did you or did you not give those directions? 

Colonel Bratton. I did not, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Then your affidavit in that respect was false, was it not ? 

Mr. Richardson. Just a minute. 

Colonel Bratton. No, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. J ust a minute. Just for the sake of the committee 
I think that we should have some understanding with reference to the 
use — ^Mr. Keefe did it before with a witness — [ 12332 '] _ as to 
whether he is charging the witness with committing perjury or 
whether he is charging that the witness made an incorrect statement. 

Now, I don’t care now it is but I really think it would be for the 
advantage of our proceedings if when a charge of falsity based upon 
perjury is made the witness is given to understand that is the point of 
It, as mstinguished from calling the witness’ attention to an incorrect 
statement in the testimony. 

Now, we had that word the other day with Kramer I think, which 
had to be corrected later and I simply bring it up now, not as criticism 
of the Congressman at all, but simply if that is his purpose in asking 
the question that the witness be given that definite information. 

. Mr. Keefe. Well, the distinguished counsel, I think, is very familiar 
with the fact that there is a great distinction between perjury and false 
swearing. 

Mr. Richardson. There is no 

Mr. Kexfe. There couldn’t by any possible stretch of the imagina- 
tion be any charge of perjury when there is false swearing in the 
making of an affidavit. 

Mr. Richardson. I do not know, sir, that there is any difference 
between 

Mr. Keefe. Well, there is a difference under any rule of [ 12333 ] 
law. 

Mr. Richardson. Just a minute. I don’t understand there is any 
difference in this proceeding between a charge qf false swearing and a 
charge of perjury. 

Mr. Keefe. I understand there is in the law of the land and I will 
demonstrate it to you conclusively. I will go further and say that this 
man when he made the statement before Colonel Clausen and took 
an oath in an affidavit that he could not be guilty of perjury. Perjury 
must be willful and knowing. 

Mr. Richardson. So must false swearing. 

Mr. Keefe. Oh, no. 
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The CHANUfAN. Both perjury and false swearing are indictable of- 
fenses, and it does not make much difference what the technical differ- 
ence in definition may be. 

Mr. Keefe. One is a felony and the other is a misdemeanor. 

Mr. Richardson. It depends upon the particular State. 

The Chairman. It depends on the State. Proceed, Mr. Keefe. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, we may get the law 

Mr. Richardson. Either one is a misdemeanor in any State. 

Mr. Keefe. We may get the law defined in a short time 
from what I read in the paper this morning. 

The Chairman. I don’t Imow what that has to do with this hearing, 
whether it has any relation to this testimony or this investigation. 

Mr. Richardson. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Keefe. Let us not split hairs about it. Colonel. 

Colonel Bratton. My answer to your question was “No, sir.” 

Mr. Keefe. Well, is it your testimony today that when you read these 
affidavits that Colonel Clausen had submitted to you that your memory 
was refreshed and that is what prompted you to change the testimony 
you had given before the Army Board? 

Colonel Bratton. ‘That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, I am limiting it to Colonel Dusenbury’s affidavit. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You say that there kn’t anything that is true in that 
affidavit ? 

Colonel Bratton. No, sir; I did not say that. 

Mr. Keefe. What did you say ? 

Colonel Bratton. I said that there are several statements therein 
that are obviously incorrect and can be so proved. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, you make a distinction between truth [J£SS5] 
and incorrect statements, is that right? 

Colonel Bratton. Very definitely. 

Mr. Keefe. I see; all right. We are getting into very fine distinc- 
tions now. 

Senator Lucas. The Congressman makes the fine distinctions. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, I want to turn to the affidavit of Bedell Smith.* 
Did that influence you to any extent in changing your testimony ? 

Colonel Bratton. Why, yes, sir. If Colonel Smith stated that he 
was not on duty in the office of the Chief of Staff Saturday night I 
accept that statement as being the truth and I could not have delivered 
this pouch to him that night. I know Colonel Smith. Obviously, my 
memory had been at fault when I made the original statement. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, you referred to the fact that — ^I have some diffi- 
culty in finding Bedell Smith’s affidavit, but in view of the fact that 
you referred also to the affidavit of Maj. Gen. Ralph C. Smith as one 
of the affidavits that refreshed your recollection I want to refer to that 
affidavit. What was there in nis affidavit that refreshed your recoL 
lection ? 

Colonel Bratton. I could not possibly have given a pouch to Gen. 
Ralph Smith on the night of Saturday, December the [JiSSSff] 
6th because at that time Gen. Ralph Smith was on a train headed 
for Fort Benning, Ga. I was to have been a member of that same 
group. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you testify that you had delivered it to Gen. Ralph 
Smith? 
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Colonel Bratton. I did in the proceedings before the Grunert 
Board: yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. So when Gen. Ralph Smith said he was not there, he 
was on a train going to Fort Banning, Ga. 

Colonel Bratton. I know that he was. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, he says that in his affidavit. 

Colonel Bratton. I would have been with him. 

Mr. Keefe. He says that in his affidavit. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. When did you find that out? 

Colonel Bratton. Find what out? 

Mr. Keef p.. That he was on a train going to Fort Benning that 
night? You indicated that you were supposed to be on that same 
train. 

Colonel Bratton. Well, I remembered it when I read his affidavit. 
I said, “Why, of course this is correct^ I remember now.” 

Mr. EIeefe. And that is the refreshing that you got from his affi- 
davit? 

[12S37'\ Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. K^fe. Those facts did not come to you when you were testi- 
fying before the Aruty board? 

Colonel Bratton. I did not remember them at that time, no, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. What was there in the affidavit of Charles Gailey that 
refreshed your recollection? 

Colonel Bratton. I don’t remember now what General Gailey said. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, he says this : 

Specifically with respect to the evening of 6 December 1941 I do not recall 
haring received any pouch or intercepts from Colonel Bratton or Colonel Dusen- 
bury or from any other person. 

He is testifying from his recollection he did not recall it. You did 
recall it before the Army board. 

Colonel Bratton. Well, I may be able to clear this up a little bit 
by saying that what I told this Army board was my best recollection 
at the time. I was repeating to them a procedure that I had followed 
over and over and over again. I was remembering the delivery of 
some other message. I had done it that way countless number of 
times. ... 

Mr. Ejeefe. Now, Bedell Smith’s affidavit with respect to this inci- 
dent, Colonel Bratton, reads as follows : 

[ffJJS] To the best of my recollection I left the office at about the usual 
time the evening of 6 December 1941, that is about seven P. M., turning over 
to the night duty officer. I am quite certain I was not at the office after 
ten P. M. 

I repeat that: 

I am quite certain that I was not at the office after ten P. M. If the Inter- 
cepted radio messages referred to by Colonel Bratton was delivered either to me 
or the night duty officer It would have been delivered In the locked envelope 
which I have previously described and unless the officer who received It were 
80 informed by Colonel Bratton he would have had no definite knowledge of 
its contents, as neither I nor any other officer in the secretariat was classified 
as “Ultra." If he had been informed of the contents or of the urgent nature 
it would have been delivered to the Chief of Staff in accordance with our usual 
procedure, either by the officer on duty or someone other than myself. 

Now, just how did that refresh your recollection? 
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Colonel Bratton. I accept that as his best recollection when he made 
that statement. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, he says that to the best of his recollection he was 
not there after seven and then he says that he \_ 12339 '\ is cer- 
tain that he was not there after 10 p. m. He may have been there 
up to 10, however, up to 10 p. m. 

Colonel Bratton. All right, he may have been there then, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And you may have delivered it to him there then up 
to 10 p. m., isn’t that true ? 

Colonel Bratton. I don’t think now that I did. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, at least according to his affidavit he has no clear 
recollection when he left the office and that the only thing he is certain 
about in his affidavit is that he was not there after 10 p. m. 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. So it is possible he may have been there when you, as 
you testified, delivered it to him about 10 p. m. 

Colonel Bratton. That is what I testified to before the Grunert 
Board ; yes, sir. 

Mr. ICeefe. And you want to say that that affidavit refreshed your 
recollection so that you now are of the opinion that you did not make 
any such delivery to him? 

Colonel Bratton. That was one of the contributing factors; ^es, 
sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, now I refer to the affidavit of General Gerow and 
this is what he says : 

Colonel Clausen has asked me to comment on what is [12SiO'\ stated to 
have been testimony before the Army Pearl Harbor Board to the following 
general effect ; 

(3) On the night of 6 December 1941, Colonel Bratton or another delivered 
to General Gerow 13 parts of the 14 part Japanese Intercept number 25843. My 
recollection concerning the facts of these subjects is as follows : 

And then he referred to 3 : 

I did not receive or see any parts of the message mentioned until the morning 
of 7 December 1941, when a conference was held with the Chief of Staff. If I had 
received parts of the message on the night of 6 December 1941, I would have 
immediately warned the overseas commanders and informed the Chief of Staff. 
Access to the Chi^ of Staff for such purposes was always open to me. 

Now, he says : 

I did not receive or see any parts of the message. I did not receive or see the 
13 parts of the message or the fourteenth part until the morning of December 7 — 

and if he had seen it on the evening of the 6th he would have immedi- 
ately warned the overseas commanders. 

Now, is it because General Gerow makes that statement that your 
recollection was refreshed so that you can now state with certainty that 
neither Colonel Dusenbury or you delivered the first 13 parts to him 
on the evening of the 6th of December 1941 ? 

Colonel Bratton. Mr. Keefe, the preponderance of evi- 
dence indicates that my memory was at fault when I made these state- 
ments before the Grunert Board. To say that any one statement made 
^ any one man got me to change my mind is not correct. If General 
Gerow said that he did not receive the 13 parts or the fourteenth part 
until the morning of the 7th of December 1941, then I probably did 
not deliver that message to him or to his executive officer on Saturday 
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night. I know General Gerow, I have known him for a long time. He 
would make no such statement as that unless it represented his best 
belief at the time. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, then, when Colonel Clausen showed you these 
affidavits you became convinced that the preponderance of evidence 
was that you were in error ? 

Colonel Bratton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. EZeefb. And then you tried to set down meticulously to Colonel 
Clausen what the facts were, that is correct, isn’t it, as you then re- 
membered them? 

Colonel Bratton. I tried to modify my statement to make it. what 
was my best recollection when I signed that affidavit. 

Mr. Keeets. And that is when you made the statement that you 
directed Colonel Dusenbury to deliver the pouch to General Marshall 
at Fort Meyer on his way home to Arlington ? 

\123J^'\ Colonel Bratton. That is so, sir. We had done that on 
numerous previous occasions and I was simply remembering some- 
thing that had happened before. 

Mr. Keefe. You did deliver them to the State Department, you re- 
member that? 

Colonel Bratton. Definitely. 

Mr. Keefe. That night? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, what was there in the affidavits that were shown 
you by Clausen that got you to make this statement in your affidavit 
that you had directed Colonel Dusenbury to deliver the 13-part mes- 
sage to General Marshall? 

Colonel Bratton. Well, the fact that it was recalled to my memory 
that Colonel Dusenbury was with me that evening. When the two of 
us worked together and it was necessary to make delivery at an unusual 
hour, because' I lived in one direction from my office and he lived in 
another direction, we divided the work. On several previous occasions 
I had made deliveries to the State Department late at night and he 
had made delivery to General Marshall in his quarters at ^rt Meyer. 
I was remembering one of those previous occasions when I made that 
statement. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, you were attempting to just reconstruct in your 
mind something that may have happened, is that right, \_l^SJIt3'\ 
when you made that statement? 

Colonel Bratton. That is correct, and as I have stated to this com- 
mittee anything beyond what I said to the Grunert Board must neces- 
sarily be an attempt on my part to reconstruct the details of events 
based upon my knowledge of what was my operating procedure at the 
time under various sets of circumstances. 

Mr. Keefe. And then after you got back to Washington and got to 
digging into the matter you found that the statement which you made 
to Colonel Clausen was not in accord with the facts? 

Colonel Bratton. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Are you certain that the statements you are making to 
this committee are in accord with the facts now or might they be 
refreshed at some later time and be changed? 
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Colonel Bratton. They are true to the best of my knowledge and 
belief at this time. 

Mr. Keefe. That is all. 

The Chairman. Any further questions? 

Senator Ferouson. Mr. Chairman, I have a question. Do I under- 
stand that the Chair recognizes me? 

The Chairman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Yesterday or last evening you indicated that 
the winds message as a message did not come into your de- 
partment. You heard the testimony under which the Navy had set 
it up#on cards so that it would be telephoned rather than delivered in 
the usual manner? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did you have a similar system of cards or 
any memorandums or papers? 

Colonel Bratton. Not exactly, but 

Senator Ferguson. What did you have? 

Colonel Bratton. At General Miles’ request I wrote out for the 
office on paper either the Japanese phrase or the English translation 
or both, indicating below the meaning, so that if I had to call him up 
at any unusual hour in his quarters I could repeat one of these phrases 
to him in a guarded way and he would know what I was talking about. 
I also carried one of those slips of paper around in my pocket; I believe 
Colonel Dusenbury did, too. I don’t know whether I gave one to 
Colonel Sadtler or not. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you give one to the Secretary of State? 

Colonel Bratton. No, sir. 

I^nator Ferguson. The Chief of Staff? 

Colonel Bratton. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Gerow? 

Colonel Bratton. No, sir. I knew that if the imple- \_123i6'\ 
mentation of the winds code ever came in and came to the attention 
of Colonel Dusenbury, myself, or General Miles, we would know ■what 
to do about it with respect to those other officers. ^ 

Senator Ferguson. But you did not set up a system then the same 
as the Navy? 

Colonel Bratton. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. But you handed it on to two or three officers, you 
had a system whereby you gave them memoranda that they could refer 
to if you telephoned tnem i 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That is all. 

Senator Lucas. I would like to ask one question, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Senator Lucas. 

Senator Lucas. There was a good deal of flurry yesterday about 
this fellow Lieutenant O’Dell. Who was he, Colonel ? 

Colonel Bratton. As I understand it, sir, he was an assistant to 
Col. Merle Smith, who was our military observer out in Australia. 

Senator Lucas. Well, what authority did Merle Smith have with 
respect to sending cables to Australia or communicating with any 
foreign government with respect to tense situations between this coun- 
try and Japan or any other nation? 

Colonel Bratton. His position was analogous to that of [123^6'\ 
a military attache, sir, and before we sent him down there he was 
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accredited to the Australian Government as a military observer and 
he was furnished with certain codes and ciphers for use in com- 
municating with ^2 or the War Department in Washington. 

Mr. Motpht. Will the Senator yield ? 

Senator Lucas. I will yield. 

Mr. Murphy. In the record this morning I placed the rest of the 
O’Dell testimony to the effect that the dispatch from Australia was 
sent to the Philippines and Hawaii, that they anticipated an attack 
on the Indies, somewhere down in there, and never anticipated any 
on Pearl Harbor. That is in the record offered this morning. ^ 

Senator Lucas. What I was trying to get clear in my own mind is 
with respect to this testimony that O’Dell gave before someone in 
connection with one of these investigations. 

Colonel Bratton. Before the Clarke inquiry, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Yes. What I want to find out is this. Now', O’Dell 
testified as follows : 

However, within an hour and a half after we had gotten there some additional 
things came in, the exact nature of which I was not told at the time, hut when 
we went out Colonel Merle Smith said that he had prepared a cable which he 
had to send out and the principal part of [125^7] it was that the move- 
ment of this convoy was there and that the Dutch had ordered the execution of 
Rainbow Plan A-2 — 

and so forth. • 

What I want to find out is, what authority, if any, did Colonel 
Smith have as a colonel to send out a cable of this importance? 
Wasn’t that up to somebody else? Wouldn’t that have to go through 
somebody higher than Colonel Smith to send a cable of this kind? 

Colonel Bratton. He was the highest ranking American officer in 
Australia, sir, and was a representative of G-2. 

Senator Lucas. Well, do I understand that Smith at the time was 
serving in Australia, Colonel Smith was serving in Australia? 

Colonel Br.\tton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. And was O’Dell serving with him out there ? ’ 

Colonel Bratton. That is my belief ; yes, sir ; as his assistant. 

Senator Lucas. I understand. That is what I wanted to get 
straightened out in my mind. Now, just wait. Colonel, one thing 
more. 

US3^S'\ Senator Lucas. That is all. 

Mr. Richardson. Colonel, I want to get myself oriented in connec- 
tion with Congressman Keefe’s examination. 

If either the 13 part message or the 14th part message was to be 
delivered to General Marshall on the evening of the 6th of December 
it would have to be delivered by either you or Dusenbury ? 

Colonel Bratton. Through us, yes, sir ; out of my office. 

Mr. Richardson. And either you or Dusenbury would know how the 
delivery of that mess^e to Marshall was to be made? 

Colonel Bratton. We ought to : yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. You did not make any delivery to Marshall that 
evening of either the 13 parts or the 14th part message? 

Colonel Bratton. Not in person ; no, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. And you now have been convinced, by your con- 
tact with Dusenbury, that he did not? 

Colonel Bratton. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Richardson. Then am I to understand that it is your present 
recollection and belief that no copy of either the 13 parts or the 14th 
part message went to General Marshall on the evening of Decem- 
ber 6th ? 

Colonel Bratton. That is my present belief ; yes, sir. 

\12S0\ Mr. Richardson. And that the first time General Mar- 
shall saw either the 13 parts message or the 14th part message was 
when he got to his office sometime between 11 and 12 o’clock on ^nday 
morning, December 7? 

Colonel Bratton. I do not think General Marshall saw either the 
13 or the 14th part of the 14-part message until sometime in the morn- 
ing of the 7th of December. 

Mr. Richardson. And that occasion was when he came, after his 
horseback ride, to his office, and found the message there then! 

Colonel Bratton. Presumably so ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. As far as you know? 

Colonel Bratton. As far as I know. 

Mr. EIeefe. Mr. Chairman, one question on that point, if I may. 

The Chairman. Mr. Keefe. 

Mr. Keefe. You did not deliver the message to General Marshall 
on the morning of the 7th, the 13 parts or the 14th part, did you? 

Colonel Bratton. I did not, sir. 

Mr. K^fe. Do you know whether Colonel Dusenbury did? 

Colonel Bratton. He has no definite recollection of it, either. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, could it have been delivered to General \12S50'\ 
Marshall bv anybody else other than you and Dusenbury? 

Colonel Bratton. It could have, but I do not see how at this time. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, how did General Marshall get that message then? 
How did it get on his desk when he came there ? 

Colonel Bratton. I think it must have been given by Colonel 
Dusenbury to Colonel Deane, who was the secretary on duty there on 
the morning of December 7 ; and I think Colonel Deane must have 
taken it in and placed it on General Marshall’s desk so it would be 
there when he arrived. 

Mr. Keefe. Do you know this to be a fact ? 

Colonel Bratton. I do not know it; no, sir. Colonel Deane has 
no recollection of it and Colonel Dusenbury has none, and I know 
I did not put it there. 

Mr. Keefe. He could not have gotten it from General Gerow be- 
cause there had not been any delivery to General Gerow, as you say. 

Colonel Bratton. By that time in the morning the pouch had been 
delivered to the War Plans Division; yes. 

Mr. Keefe. And had been delivered to General Miles also ? 

Colonel Bratton. And General Miles had seen it and read it in 
his office. 

Mr. Keefe. But you are unable to throw any light, other than 
what you have said now^ on the point as to where \_12351'\ this 
magic, which was so highly secret, came from that was found on 
General Marshall’s desk when he came into his office that morning? 
^ Colonel Bratton. I am unable at this time to throw any addi- 
tional ^ht on that subject, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. That is all. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman. 
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The Chairman. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. Can you give us the hour that the War Plans 
received the 13 parts? 

Colonel Bratton. I do not know when the War Plans Division 

f ot their 13 parts or the 14th part. As I testified before, the moment 
received the 1 p. m. delivery message at about 9 o’clock Sunday 
morning I left all other deliveries in the hands of my assistant. 
Colonel Dusenbury, and took off with this 1 p. m. message and tried 
to follow it through from that time on. 

Senator Ferguson. What time did you give the 1 p. m. message 
to the War Plans? 

Colonel Bratton. I did not give it to them. General Gerow saw 
it when he came in with us to General Marshall’s office. 

Senator Ferguson. Had you talked to him on the telephone so 
that you told him the contents of it? 

Colonel Bratton. As I testified, sir, I do not remember 
whether 1 talked to him on the telephone or whether General Miles 
did. One of us did. 

Senator Ferguson. At what hour? 

Lionel Bratton. Oh, sometime about 9 : 30, after I had made my 
initial call trying to trace General Marshall. 

Senator Ferguson. So the War Plans had notice of the 1 p. m. 
message at 9 : 30 either through you or Miles? 

Colonel Bratton. No, sir ; I did not say that. 

Senator Ferguson. T^^en did that happen ? 

Colonel Bratton. I said I don’t think General Gerow knew any- 
thing about the 1 p. m. delivery message until he came into the office 
where General Miles and I were with General Marshall at 11 : 26. 

Senator Ferguson. 11:25. Now have you any knowledge as to 
when Gerow or the War Plans got the 13 parts ? 

Colonel Bratton. No, sir. 

^nator Ferguson. I am not talking about the fourteenth part. 
Colonel Bratton. Nc^ sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You say “no”? 

Colonel Bratton. That is right. 

I^nator Ferguson. Have you any knowledge as to when they got 
the fourteenth part? 

[J£S5S] Colonel Bratton. Only what I heard him say in testi- 
mony before this committee. 

Senator Ferguson. Of your own knowledge, you haven’t any ? 
Colonel Bratton. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. When counsel asked you the question as to 
when General Marshall first saw the thirteenth or the fourteenth part, 
you have no personal knowledge except that you saw them on his 
desk that morning when he was reading them ? 

Colonel Bratton. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you haven’t any other knowledge that he 
m^ have seen them before somewhere else? 

Colonel Bratton. I have not, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right, that is all. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Colonel, for your cooperation in try- 
ing to elicit the facts in this case. You are now excused. 

Is there any further statement that you wish to make, or any further 
information that has not been elicited by the questions? 
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Colonel Bratton. No, sir. I have no other testimony to give. 

The Chairman. All right. Thank you very much. 

The committee will go into executive session and our {12S6j^'\ 
guests will depart as rapidly as possible. 

(The* witness was excused.) 

The Vice Chairman. The hearing will be resumed at 1 : 30. 

Colonel Sadtler will please be here at 1 : 30. 

(Whereupon, at 11:35 a. m., the committee recessed to meet in 
executive session, and to reconvene at 1:30 p. m. of the same day.) 

[ 1 ^ 366 } AFTERNOON SESSION — 1 : 30 P. M. 

The Vice Chairman. The committee will please be in order. 

Does counsel have anything at this time ? 

Mr. Richardson. No. 

The Vice Chairman. Counsel will proceed with the examination 
of Colonel Sadtler. 

TESTMONT OE COL. OTIS E. SASTLEB, XnnTED STATES ABHY 

(Besumed)^ 

Mr. Kaufman. Colonel, what is your full name? 

Colonel Sadtler. Sadtler, Otis K., colonel. Signal Corps. 

Mr. Kaufman. How long have you been in the Army, Colonel? 

Colonel Sadtler. Thirty-seven years the 1st day of March. 

Mr. Keefe. You will have to speak a little louder. Colonel, so we 
can hear you. 

Colonel Sadtler. Thirty-seven years the 1st day of March. 

Mr. E^aufman. Wliat was your assignment during the months of 
November and December 1941? 

Colonel Sadtler. I was on duty in the office of the Chief Signal 
Officer, in charge of the military branch of \_ 12356 '] the Signal 
Corps, which duties comprised the supervisory operation of the com- 
munication services, the signal intelligence service, the Army pictorial 
work, military training, and the signal schools. 

Mr. Kaufman. That included the division that received messages 
for signal intelligence ? 

Colonel Sadtler. That is correct. 

Mr. Kaufman. Are you familiar with the set-up of the so-called 
winds codes ? 

Colonel Sadtler. Tes, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. That are referred to in Exhibit 1, Japanese Circulars 
2353 and 2354? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. When were they first called to your attention ? 

Colonel Sadtler. About November 28, 1941. 

Mr. Kaufman. And what did you do after that set-up was called 
to your attention ? 

Colonel Sadtler. I sent my liaison officer. Colonel Guest, to the 
Federal Communications Commission, and asked them to make a spe- 
cial watch on that broadcast frequency^ and that they make arrange- 
ments so that Colonel Bratton, our liaison officer with G-2, could oe 
reached by telephone at any hour of the day or night. 

^At the time of Colonel Sadtler's prevloos appearance before the committee, the oath 
was administered to him, bat he gave no actual testimony. See Hearings, Part 9, p. 4699. 
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[J£S57] Mr. Kaufman. Did you get any communication from 
the Federal Commimications Commission of an implement to either 
one of those two circulars? 

Colonel SADTI.ER. Not to my knowledge ; no, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. Did you ever receive a call from anybody in the 
Navy? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. Will you tell us when it was that you received a call 
from the Navy? 

Colonel SAOTtER. About 9 or shortly thereafter on Friday, December 
5, Admiral Noyes telephoned me to the effect that the message was in. 

Mr. Kaufman. How do you fix the dat'e of December 5. 

Colonel Samuer. On December 4 I attended, as an alternate to the 
Chief Signal Officer who was then absent in Panama, the weekly meet- 
ing of the Defense Communication Board, which met every Thursday 
at 10 a. m., and that was December 4. 

Mr. Kaufman. And you know it was after that meeting that you 
received that call from Admiral Noyes? 

Colonel Sadtuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. Will you tell the committee as fully as you can the 
conversation that you had with Admiral Noyes ? 

[J£SSS] ^ Colonel Sadtler, Admiral Noyes telephoned to say that 
the word was in. I asked him which one, and he told me that it was the 
word that implied a break in relations between Japan and Great 
Britain. 

I then went to General Miles’ office 

Mr. Kaufman. Before you went to General Miles’ office, was that 
the entire conversation you had with Admiral Noyes? 

Colonel Sadtler. Practically, yes, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. Then what did you do? 

Colonel Sadtler. I went to General Miles’ office and informed hfan 
that the word was in. He then sent for Colonel Bratton, and when 
Bratton came in, I told him that the word had been received from 
Admiral Noy^ to the effect that diplomatic relations between Japan 
and Great Britain were in danger. 

He pulled out a little slip of paper from his pocket and asked me 
which one of those words it was. I told him I did not know any 
Japanese, but it was the one that indicated Japan and Great Britain. 

We discussed that to the extent of some few words, as to whether 
or not it was a false alarm, and he asked me to verify the. receipt of 
that message. 

I went back to my office, which was several doors down [J£SS9] 
the hall, where the secret telephone between Admiral Noyes’ office and 
the Chief Si^al Officer was located. 

I then called Admiral Noyes again and asked him to verify the 
Japanese word. He replied that he did not know any Japanese, but 
it was the one that meant Japan and Great Britain. 

I asked him if he could verify that for me at that moment, and he 
said “no,” that he had an engagement to go immediately either to the 
Secretary of the Navy or the Chief of Naval Operations’ office for a 
conference, and he would do it at a later time. _ 

I then returned immediately to General Miles’ office and told him 
that Admiral Noyes could not verify the word at that moment; that 
he would do it later, but it was the one definitely meaning Japan and 
Great Britain. 
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Mr. Kaxtfmak. Did you try to get in touch with Admiral Noyes 
after that! 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. Did you have any further connection with this winds 
code execute after that ? 

Colonel Sadtler. Well, in view of the “Haruna” message which had 
just come in, the winds message at that time made a great impression, 
on me. In fact, I think it is the most important message I ever 
received. So I went back to my \12360'\ office and decided to 

f o to see General Gerow, who was the head of War Plans, and tell 
im that the word was in. 


I saw General Gerow and' told him that the winds implement was 
in, and we discussed it something to the effect of notifying various 



i then went over and talked to Colonel Bedell Smith, who was the 
Secretary of the General Staffi and told him that the winds implement 
was in. He asked me what I had done, and I told him I had seen 
General Miles and General Gerow, and he did not wish to discuss it 
furt W. That ended the conversation. ' 

Mr. Kaufman. You talked a moment ago about the winds imple- 
ment, or what you thought was the winds implement, coming on top 
of the “Haruna” messages. 

Will you tell us what they were? 

Colonel Sadtler. About December 2nd — you will find it on page 
215 of this exhibit. 

TTie Vice Chairman. That is Exhibit 1, Colonel, of this hearing? 

Colonel Sadtler. Of Exhibit 1, message No. 867. 

Mr. Keefe. 8-6-7 ? 

The Vice Chairman. Yes. 

• Colonel Sadtler. Page 215, message No. 867 : 

Among the telegraphic codes with which your ofiBce Is equipped, 

burn oil but those now used with the machine — 

and so forth. They were to be burned and destroyed, and when that 
was done, they were to reply by the one word “Haruna,” to Tokyo. 

That message indicates at the bottom it was translated on the 3rd, 
corrected on the 4th, and is Army 25640. 

Mr. Kaufman. How many messages, to your knowledge, were in- 
tercepted from various parts of the world to Tokyo, using the word 
“Haruna” ? 

Colonel Sadtler. I recall seeing several from New Orleans, San 
Francisco, Seattle, and I have since seen the record produced showing 
that there were 16 of these words “Haruna” received up until the 
6th of December. 

Mr. BIaufjian. Colonel, do you know what facilities were avail- 
able in Hawaii to the Army for the breaking down of Jap codes, or 
ciphers ? 

Colonel Sadtler. The Army had no means of breaking down any 
of the more difficult codes. 

[12S62'] Mr. Kaufman. Did they have the means to break down 
any of the codes in Hawaii ? 

Colonel Sadtler. I do not think so, except some very simple ones 
they may have had, but I do not recall any real crypt analyses that 
were in Hawaii at that time. 
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Mr. Kaufman. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairfnan. 

The Vice Chairman. I do not believe I have any questions at the 
moment. 

Senator George. 

Senator George, ^id you ever see the message, Colonel, that Ad- 
miral Noyes reported 'to you ? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir. 

Senator George. You never examined it? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir. 

Senator George. Was it ever in your immediate office, so far as you 
know? 

Colonel Sadtler. As far as I can ascertain, it did not come over. 

Senator George. It did not come over? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir. 

Senator George. No further questions. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Clark is not here at the moment? 

Senator Lucas. He is not here at the moment. 

Mr. Kaufman. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one additional 
[ 12363 '\ question? 

The Vice Chairman. Yes, Mr. Kaufman. 

Mr. Kaufman. The fact that a copy of this so-called winds execute 
failed to come over to the Army was an unusual thing, was it not? 

Colonel Sadtler. Most unusual, yes, sir, because it was a routine 
matter that any message would come over in the normal interchange 
of business between the two services. 

Mr. Kaufman. You mean any message that came to ONI would 
go to the Si^al Intelligence Service, and correspondingly, any 
message that SIS received would go to ONI ? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. That is all. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Murphy of Pennsylvania will inquire, 
Colonel. 

Mr. Murphy. Colonel, who was your counterpart in the Navy? 

Colonel Sadtler. Adbniral Noyes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. I notice on pa^ 248 of the Army Pearl Harbor 
hearing the question by General Russell : 

Did you give attention to the substance of those messages at any time, or 
were you primarily or solely interested in a proper deciphering, interpretation, 
and delivery? 

[1256^1 Colonel Sadtleb. In general my position was one of operations 
only. In other words, we were concerned primarily with the collection of data 
that came to our attention through various Intercept means, and we were not 
concerned with the evaluation or the analysis of the content of those messages. 

Does that describe your duties? 

Colonel Sadtler. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Now on page 249 you testified that you expected a 
declaration of war, at the bottom oi page 249. Do you have a copy 
of your testimony. Colonel? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir. 

Mr, Murphy. I do not know that there is an extra copy available. 

Mr. Kaufman. There is not. 

Mr. Murphy. I will read it slowly. Colonel. You say on the bot- 
tom of the page : 

General lianborgne, the retired Chief Signal Officer at that time. 
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I will go back a little bit : 

General Rubsseix. What was the history as it relates to the number of mes- 
sages reaching you, or those associated with you, for processing, late in No- 
vember and early in December, ld41, relating to the Japanese-American 
II2S6S] negotiations? Did they become more numerous or fewer? 

Colonel Sadtleb. Yes, sir ; the messages regarding the relations between Japan 
and the United States did increase materially. 

General Frank. On what date? Leading up to what date, about? ’ 

Colonel Sautleb, I don’t know. It seems to me that when I first came to 
the office, I was warned that the messages beginning to come, on the relations 
between Japan and the United States, were getting more tense, the condition. 

General Frank. Who warned you of that? 

Colonel Sadotxb. General Mauborgne, the retired Chief Signal Officer at that 
time. The information began to assume rather serious proportions regarding 
the tense and strained relations between the two countries, and the number 
of messages about warnings of conditions that might obtain in case of hostili- 
ties really reached a climax around the middle of November, to such an extent 
that we were of the opinion that there might be a declaration of war between 
Japan and the United States on Sunday, November 30. This, as you all know, 
proved to be a “dud”, and on Monday, December 1, if I recall the date correctly, 
messages that morning began coming ia from Tokyo telling the Consuls to 
destroy their codes and to reply to Tokyo with one code [12366] word 
when they had so complied with their directive. If I recall correctly, that word 
was “haruna”. It is the same name as that battleship that Colin Kelly was 
alleged to have sunk. 

You made that answer and that is a true statement, as I understand 
it, of the situation at that time ? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mukphy. Was there an;Hhing in particular which made you 
feel there might be war on Novenmer 30? Was it the dead line 
message ? 

Colonel Sadtler. It was the message of November 22 which stated 
after the 29th things were going to automatically happen. 

Mr. Murfhy. Then you ^so stated : 

About December 3, Tokyo notified the Embassy pertaining to the destruction 
of their codes, at once. 

General Frank. The Embassy in Washington? 

Colonel Sadtler. The Japanese Embassy in Washington, regarding the de- 
struction of their codes. Now, those messages were important as showing the 
trend of conditions. 

You made that statement at that time? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Now you testified at page 253 : 

Some time about— I don’t know whether it was the [12367] 5th or 6tli 
of December, or at that period, Tokyo notified the Japanese Embassy at Wash- 
ington to destroy their remaining codes, which was done on Saturday afternoon, 
and duly reported in the Sunday Star on December 7. 

Was it in the Sunday Star? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir, it was in the Monday Star. 

Mr. Murphy. The Monday Star? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes^ sir. 

Mr. Murphy. You said Sunday Star. 

Colonel Sadtler. I am sorry to say I looked it up. 

Mr. Murphy. It was Monday ? 

Colonel Sadtler. It w^as Monday ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. In the Monday Star there was w^ord about the Japs 
destroying their codes ? 
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Colonel Saotles. There was a picture in the paper of their burning 
their codes on the Embassy grounds up on Massachusetts Avenue. 

Mr. Murphy. That was on Monday, December 8, 1941, the Washing- 
ton Star? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. A good paper, by the way. 

Now, then, as to the night of the 6th and the morning of the 7th, 
you have no xamiliarity with those messages, because you did not work 
on the night of the 6th or the [1^S68] morning of the 7th? 
Isn’t that right ? The 6th of December ? 

Colonel Sumiiat. The 6th we worked. The 7th I did not go to 
work, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. I refer you to your testimony on page 255. This was 
by General Bussell : 

It has come to the attention of the Board that sometime on the evening of 
December 6, probably around 9 : 00 or 10 : 00 o’clock, there were received by some 
Government agency the first 13 of 14 parts of the reply of the Japanese Govern- 
ment to Mr. Hull’s note of November 26, 1941. Did that clear through your 
agency? 

Colonel Sadtub. I dtm’t know, sir. 

General Russbll. It Is also in the record that sometime in the morning, Decem- 
ber 7, the last, the 14th part of this reply, reached War Department agencies, and 
the time for delivery of the entire reply was received in a message, as well as some 
further instructions about the destruction of codes or code machines. Do you 
have any recollection of those December 7 messages which I have described? 

Colonel Saotlex. No, sir; I did not go to work on the morning of December 7. 

General Gbunebt. How about the night of the 6th? Were you there? 

Colonel Sadtleb. No, sir; I was not. I heard about [12369] these 
things after that, on about the 8th or 9th, General. I did not know anything 
about them at the time. 

Was that a true reflection of your testimony ? 

Colonel Sadtler. That is correct. I left tne office usually on Satur- 
day afternoon, I imagine around 6 o’clock. That is when I generally 
left. I did not stav there until 9 or 10 o’clock. 

Mr. Murphy. That is all. 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Brewster would be next. He is not 
present at the moment. 

Mr. Gearhart would be next, but he is not present at the moment. 

Senator Ferguson, of Michigan, will inquire. Colonel. 

Mr. Murphy. Senator, may I just ask one question ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. At page 252 you describe those present in the office 
when you discussed the message with Noyes as General Miles, Colonel 
Bratton, Colonel Sadtler, and General Boderick, who is now dead. 

Colonel S.4DTLER. I have been told that it was General Boderick, Mr. 
Murphy. I did not know the man at the time ; I did not know who he 
was. 

Mr. Murphy. But in the record you said you thought it was “Gen- 
eral Boderick, who is now dead”. 

[1£S70] Colonel Sadtler. I think my memory was refreshed at 
the time that I made that statement. 

Mr. Murphy. On page 252 you said that ; did you not ? 

Colonel Sadtler. I do not recall it, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Let me read the exact words : 

[12371] I went immediately to General Miles’ office and toid him that the 
word was in. He said, “Walt a minute. I will call Colonel Bratton,” and In 

79716 — 46 — pL 10 4 
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a very short while Colonel Bratton came into the office, and we sat down at 
General Miles’ desk. There were General Miles, Colonel Bratton; some officer, 

I don’t know who it was. I think he has since been identified as General Rod- 
erick, who is now dead ; and myself. 

Colonel Sadtler. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Muephy. No other questions. 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. Colonel Sadtler, what hours did you work on 
the 6th ? From what time ? 

Colonel Sadtler. From about 8 a. m. to about 6 p. m. 

Senator Ferguson. Then you left your work? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you went back to work Sunday morning ! 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir; I did not go back to work Sunday 
morning. 

Senator Ferguson. You did not work Sunday? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. 1^ you had nothing to do with the receipt of 
the 13 parts ? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir; I had nothing to do with it. 

Senator Ferguson. Nothing to do with that. 

Did you know whether or not there had been a special line run to 
Colonel Bratton’s home so that he might get the winds message if it 
came in ? 

Colonel Sadtler. I did not know of a special line. I knew that 
the FCC had been given his telephone numbers so he could be reached 
at any time, day or night, by telephone, if that message came in. 

Senator Ferguson. But you did not know of any special line? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Was there any special set-up about the winds 
code as far as you were concerned ? 

Colonel Sadtler. Except the arrangement that we made with the 
FCC to monitor that frequency, and the special arrangements that 
were made by both the Army and Navy to attempt to catch that 
message. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, when you talked to Admiral Noyes, did 
he call you or did you call him? 

Colonel Sadtler. He called me the first time. 

Senator Ferguson. Did he say why he was calling you ? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes; he said “The message is in.” 

\_ 12373 ^ Senator Ferguson. At that first conversation, did he 
say whether it was with the British or the Dutch, or Russia ? 

Colonel Sadtler. He said it was between Japan and Great Britain. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Did you ask him whether it Was 
between America and Japan at all? 

Colonel Sadtler. Nm sir. 

Senator Ferguson. J^ust Japan and Great Britain? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, what did that mean to you ? That there 
was going to be war between Great Britain and Japan? How was 
America concerned with that message? 

Colonel Sadtler. Senator^ these intercepts are a very difficult thing 
to obtain. You either get it or you douL get it. It is very easy to 
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get part of a message, and I assumed that, having gotten the British 
part, that they had somehow missed the Ainerican part, and thought 
no more about it. 

I knew that those “Haruna” messages were being sent back to Tol^o, 
indicating destruction of codes at various consulates in the United 
States and Great Britain, Singapore, Hongkong, and therefore that 
the indication was that there was going to be a break between Japan 
and Great Britain and there must necessarily be one between Japan 
and the \_1237J^'\ United States. 

Senator Ferguson. So you felt the British part meant a break also 
with the United States, and that is why you became so concerned? 

Colonel Sadtler. In view of everything that had gone before ; yes, 
sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you were concerned, as I understand it, 
because you went to General Gerow ? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Amd told him about it ? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

&nator Ferguson. And told him about it. You went to Miles — 
or Bratton, which was it? 

Colonel Sadtler. Both. 

Senator Ferguson. Both. To Miles and Bratton. How did you 
get in to see Col. Bedell Smith, the secretary to General Marshall? 

Colonel Sadtler. Just walked in his door. 

Senator Ferguson. Why did you want to see him on this code 


Colonel Sadtler. Colonel Smith was secretary of the General Staff 
and he had direct access to General Marshall. 

I^nator Ferguson. And you felt that this was a message that should 
reach General Marshall ? * 

[7i?57’5] Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

^nator Ferguson. And did you tell Bedell Smith that. Colonel 
Smith? 

Colonel Sadtler. Everybody in the War Department knew about 
that winds message as far as I know. Everybody was talking 
about it. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did you-; * 

The Vice Chairman. Let him finish. 

Senator Ferguson. Had you finished ? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Pardon me. 


Senator Ferguson. Did you explain to them that in your opinion, 
that because the way the messages were received, getting the British 
part and what other things you knew, that that by necessity meant 
war with America? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir. 

Senator FergUson. Well, now, did you say to Colonel Bedell Smith, 
“The part is in about the British” ? 

Lionel Sadtler. No, sir. I said, “The winds message is in,” as I 
recall the wording. 

Senator Ferguson. You didn’t explain to him what part of the winds 
message was in ? 

Colonel Sadtler. I don’t recall doing that, no sir. 
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Senator Ferguson, So vou told him the winds message [12376^ 
was in. And did you ask him to get it to General Marshall, that word, 
that it was in ? 

Colonel Sadtler. As I remember it, he asked me what I had done 
and I told him I had talked to General Miles and General Gerow. 

Senator Ferguson. And told them ? 

Colonel Sadtij:r. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What did he say ? 

Colonel Sadtler. He said he didn’t care to discuss it further. 

Senator Ferguson. "WTiat did that really mean, that he didn’t care 
to discuss it further ? 

Colonel Sadtler, That I was through. 

Senator Ferguson. That you had completed your job? 

Colonel SADTt.ER. Had done as much as I could possibly do. 

Senator Ferguson. You had done all you could do? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did he say as to whether or not he would convey 
this to General Marshall ? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Then, I assume, you thought your mission had 
been performed, when you told them that the winds message was in ? 

[12377'\ Colonel Sadtler. I think I had ^ne a little too far in 
talking to either General Gterow or Col. Bedell Smith. 

Senator Ferguson. But at least you had gone as far as you could go? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And then, I take it from what you say in your 
previous testimony, that having done that, you never tried to ascer- 
tain in detail whether this was a fake message or not? 

.Colonel Sadtijer. No, sir; I did not. 

Senator Ferguson. You considered it was genuine message ? 

Colonel Sadtler. I did, yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And that continued until after the attack? 

Colonel Sadtijir. Yes, sir ; that is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. So far as you were concerned, the winds message 
was in and it meant war? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, war within what length of time? 

Colonel Sadtler. When the winds message was first brought to my 
attention by Colonel Bratton, he emphasized the destruction of codes, 
that it could mean one thing, and that was war. Here we had prac- 
tically all codes in the United [12378'\ States destroyed except 
the one left in the Embassy in Washington, Japanese Embassy in 
Washington. That meant that we were going to have war in a very 
short time. 

Senator Ferguson. And at one time I think you used the expression 
“within 48 hours” ? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir ; that is not my expression. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now : 

Just before that meeting, Mr. Gaston asked me what I thought about war 
being deciared, and I said that I thought they would have war within 48 hours. 
He turned to Captain Redman who represented Admiral Noyes at that meeting 
and asked him what he thought and he said he agreed with Colonel Sadtler. 

You are testifying. 
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Colonel Sadtler. That is true, yes, sir ; but I have since verified it 
with Captain Redman, and Mr. Gaston, member of the committee, and 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, said it to Captain Redman, and 
Captain Redfman replied, “I think we will have 48 hours,” and I have 
just been reversed. 

Senator Ferguson. You agreed with Captain Redman^ 

Lionel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What date was that? 

Colonel Sadtler. That was December 4. 

[i£-575] Senator Ferguson. December 4. Then you did feel 
that there would be war within 48 hours of December 4 ? 

Colonel Sadtler. That is correct ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Then you were not surprised when the war came 
at 1 o’clock ; 1 o’clock Washington time? 

Colonel S/VDTLER. Not a bit; no, sir. I was only surprised that tlie 
attack was in Hawaii. 

Senator Ferguson. I see. 

You were not surprised that there was an attack? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. How, why were you surprised that there was an 
attack in Hawaii ? 

Colonel Sadtler, During the entire 

Senator Ferguson. That is where the fleet was, wasn’t it? 

Colonel SrVDTLER. Where the fleet was was no concern of mine. I 
didn’t know where it was. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Colonel Sadtler. All the discussion that I heard in the War and 
Navy Departments, I never heard the word Pearl Harbor or Hawaii 
discussed in connection with an attack by Japan on the United States 
in the event of war. 

There was a great deal of conversation about the Philippines, Indo- 
china, and Panama Canal. 

Senator Ferguson, Well, now, did you know as late as 
the 5th, General Miles had sent a message to Panama after the war 
warning message, after the message of the 27th telling them that when 
the break of diplomatic relations became imminent they would notify 
them ? 

Colonel Sadtler, I did not know of that message, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, it is to this effect: 

U. S.-Japanese relations strained. Will inform you if and when severance of 
diplomatic relations imminent 

Sign^ “Miles.” 

Do you know how such a message could be sent on the 5th after you 
had told him that the wind message was in, and you had discussion 
about the destruction of c(^es ? 

Colonel Sadtijir. No, sir; I don’t recall that message to Panama at 
all, nor should it have been my business to have even seen it, except 
as officer in charge of Army communications. 

Mr. Murpht. Will the Senator yield ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Murpht. The 48-hour incident occurred 24 hours before he saw 
the winds message, so-called winds message. That was at the meeting 
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on Thursday. I mean the conversation was at the security meeting 
24 hours before the call from Noyes, as I understand it. 

^238 l'[ Colonel Sadtler. That is correct, Mr, Murphy j yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You told us about Colonel Bratton discussing 
it with you, that the discussion of these codes, the wind code message, 
and so forth, meant war? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever hear that there were any files 
destroyed or lost? 

Colonel Sadtler. I heard some gossip to that effect ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, I want to ask you, down in the Army, 
how you determined between gossip and non-gossip, the real thing. 
You say you heard it by gossip. 

Colonel Sadtler. In 1923, I think 

Senator Ferguson. No, no. 

Colonel Sadtler. I mean 1943, 1 think it was at Fort Bragg, N. C., 
in a casual conversation with Gen. Isaac Spalding, he told me that 
nothing could be found about Pearl Harbor because the records had 
been destr^ed. 

Senator Ferguson. What was Spalding? 

Colonel Sadtler. Gen. Isaac Spalding. 

Senator Ferguson. Did he tell you anything more? 

Colonel Sadtler. And he told me that Colonel Bissell, Jack Bissell, 
J. T. Bissell, had told him that he had destroyed certain evidence, cer- 
tain documents. 

[12882'\ Senator Ferguson. Did he tell you what documents 
were supposed to have been destroyed ? 

Colonel Sadtler. I don’t recall that he did, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, why did you tell me that was gossip? 
He was attempting to tell you a fact, was he not? 

Colonel Sadtler. Well, it was a casual conversation between two 
men who have known each other for a great many years. 

Senator Ferguson. And you hadn’t any reason to discount that 
this gentleman was speaking to you and telling you what he consid- 
ered to be a fact that he had heard ? 

Colonel Sadtler. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And was it gossip? 

Colonel Sadtler. It turned out to be; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Why do you tell me it turned out to be gossip ; 
what investigation was made, to your knowledge? 

Colonel Sadtler. By General Carter Clarke. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you come back here and tell anyone about 
what you had been told? 

Colonel Sadtler. I ms^ have ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, did you know how the inestigation of 
Carter Clarke got started ? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir. I was just told to appdar before it. I 
appeared before it twice, to be exact. 

yi2383'\ Senator Ferguson. Do you know why the Army Board 
didn’t investigate that gossip? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Efid you tell the Army Board that? 

Colonel Sadtub. I don’t think so. I don’t know, sir. 
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Mr. Mubphy. It wasn’t mentioned in that hearing. 

Senator Ferguson. You don’t think you told the Army Board ? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir; I did not. 

Senator Ferguson. That is the only knowledge that you have 
concerning the missing of any files or papers in the War Depart- 
ment? 

Colonel SADTiiER. That is correct ; yes. sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. EIeefb. I am interested in knowing whether or not this thing 
that you refer to as gossip is that which my boys always referred to 
in the service as being “scuttlebutt”? 

Colonel Sadtler. That is another name for it. 

Mr. Keefe. Isn’t that the same thing? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Saying “according to scuttlebutt”, so and so, that is 
what you refer in the service as meaning gossip ? 

Colonel Sadtler. Well, it is referred to by a lot of 
names, IVfr. Keefe. 

Mr. Keefe. That is quite a familiar word, isn’t it? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir, not “scuttlebutt,” in the Army; it is a 
Na'^ term. 

Mr. Keefe. That is a Navy term. 

Colonel Saetler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. One of my boys was a marine and he was always re- 
ferring to “scuttlebutt.” 

Senator Fe^uson. Now, I want you to explain part of your testi- 
mony about this message of the 7th. It isn’t clear to me. 

The circumstances attending that message are about as follows— 

You are testifying — 

I sent the inquiry, with the approval of the General Staff, inquiring as to the 
operation of radar on December 7. Upon receipt of that message Colonel Colton, 
Acting Chief Signal Officer, personally took a copy of it into General Marshall’s 
office. I gave a copy to General Gerow. Colonel Colton, upon his return from 
General Marshall’s office, said that he wanted all copies of that message collected 
and held Intact as, inasmuch as radar and the damage done at Pearl Harbor were 
secret at that time, the information was [12385] not to be disclosed. Gen- 
eral Gerow kept his message and I think that Colonel Handy had it and he 
held it. 

Colonel Sadtler. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. What were you talking about? 

Mr. Murpht. Will the Senator give the page of the record and 
where from ? 

Senator Ferguson. That is volume 2 of the Clarke Report. 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What were you talking about? That isn’t clear 
to me. 

Colonel Sadtler. We were trying to find out whether our radar 
sets were working in Hawaii at the time of the attack. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, did you make an investigation on that 
question as to whether or not the radar was working just prior to the 
attack? 
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Colonel Sadtler. I talked to Colonel Powell in Hawaii on the night 
of December 7 and asked him the question as to the operation of his 
radar, and he did not answer as it was secret, and he said he would 
let us know later, and the next day Mr. Bundy gave me permission 
to send that message — I think it was Bundy because he accused me 
of being in charge of it — to find out whether the radar was working 
in Hawaii on the morning of December 7. We sent a telegram 
[ 12386 '] to make an inquiry. The reply to the effect that it was 
working came in and was delivered to me and I gave it to Colonel 
Colton, who took it in to General Marshall personally. 

When he came out he said : 

I want all copies collected and held intact so that this information cannot 
get out. 

That was merely a precautionary move to preserve secrecy as to the 
effect of what happened in Pearl Harbor and also the secrecy of radar 
at that time. 

Senator Ferguson. In other words, that radar was working that 
morning was to be held a secret ? That was to be held a secret? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. Any information regarding radar was 
to be held a secret. 

Senator Ferguson. That is what you had in mind by that testi- 
mony ? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. It was to be held a secret, that radar had been 
working? 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, I don’t think we should draw in- 
ferences. • 

Senator Ferguson. You tell us what you meant a^in. 

Colonel Sadtler. We were trying to find out whether radar was 
working on December 7 and when the information came in we wanted 
to keep it as secret as possible, any [ 123 ^] information re- 
garding radar. 

Senator Ferguson. Not necessarily that it had been working but 
the fact that radar was there was to tie kept a secret? 

Colonel Sadtler. All right. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did you know what was done with those 
messages, did you file them, or keep them? 

Colonel Sadtler. No. sir. Those messages are on file today. 

Senator Ferguson. They are on file? 

Colonel Sadtler. YeSj sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever keep a diary or a log sheet in your 
office? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir. I have kept some notes. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you have those notes? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know where they are? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you have any in a safe? Did you at one 
time state that you may have had them in a safe? In your Clausen 
affidavit I notice that you say — ^have you got the Clausen affidavit? 
I wiU get it. 

Have you identified as much as you can who Spalding was and who 
Bissell was? 
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[123SS] Colonel SAimiEB. Bissell was on duty in Gr-2. Spalding 
was on duty in G-1. 

Senator Ferguson. One was in G-1, intelligence, and the other 
in G-2? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Ferguson. Just a moment. 

Mr. Murphy. For a correction. I think you will find Spalding 
wasn’t in Washington but he was imder a tree down in North Carolina. 

Colonel Sadtler. May I explain that at the time of December 7 
Colonel Spalding was in Wasnington in G-1. Bissell was in G-2. 
In 1943 the conversation was, I think, at Jackson or Fort Bragg, N. C. 
Colonel Bissell was overseas at the time. 

Senator Ferguson. At the time of Pearl Harbor they were both in 
Washington? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

Senator I^guson. One in Intelligence and the other in G-1 ? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

^nator Ferguson. Now, what is Bissell’s first name? 

Colonel Sadtler. He has three initials. J. T. Jack Bissell, we call 
him. 

Senator Ferguson. Jack Bissell? 

Colonel Sadtler, Yes. sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, who is presently the head of G-2? Isn’t 
there a Bissell there now ? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir. General Vandenburg is head of G-2. 
Bissell was. That is an entirely different Bissell. 

Senator Ferguson. An entirely different Bissell. 

Now, you said here in this affidavit : 

“I have not collected any such material in a safe deposit box although 
I thought I had done so.” 

Colonel Sadtler. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. How would a man think that he had done so if 
he hadn’t ? 

Colonel Sadtler. I don’t know, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Why did you say this? 

Colonel Sadtler. Because I thought I had. 

Senator Ferguson. You thought you had. 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

Senator ^rouson. Can you account for that kind of thinking, that 
you had collected it and put it in a safe deposit box ? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did you put any papers in a safe deposit 
box, collected in any way, about Pearl Harbor, [I£SdO] memo- 
randums or notes ? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir ; because there are none in there now, and 
I looked to find them, so I couldn’t have put them there. 

Senator Ferguson. I see. What you mean is you thought you had 
put them in the safe deposit box but when you went there to look for 
them you didn’t find them and then you considered that you were mis- 
taken? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Ferguson. Have you tried to think since where you would 
have put them I 

Colonel Sadtler. I had a little tin box I used to keep in my desk and 
I think I kept them there. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, they were there on the 7th, then ? 

Colonel Sadtler. Evidently not; no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, when do you consider that they were re- 
moved ? 

Colonel Sadtler. I don’t know, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you make any memorandums in relation to 
the winds message? 

Colonel Sadtler. I made some notes on the whole subject ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You made some notes on the wnole subject. 
Now, when did you make those notes? 

[ISSOn Colonel Sadtler. After talking with General Drum in 
New York. 

Senator Ferguson. And what year was that? 

Colonel Sadtler. 1942. 

Senator Ferguson. In 1942 after the happening of this event you 
made a memorandum putting down on paper these various things that 
happened so that you would be able to remember them? 

Colonel Sadtler. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What conversation had you with Drum? 

Colonel Sadtler. I told him the story. 

Senator Ferguson. You told him the story? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What was that, an investigation ? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And who was General Dnun ? 

Colonel Sadtler. Commanding General of the Eastern Defense 
Command of the First Army. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know how that conversation came about 
that you related the story to him ? 

Colonel Sadtler. He just asked me one day what happened. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield? Get General Drum’s assign- 
ment at this time. Where is he now ? 

Colonel Sadtler. He is retired now. 

[IBSPiB] Mr. Murphy. Is he retired or is he in a military posi- 
tion ? Isn’t he Military Aide to Governor Dewey ? 

Colonel Sadtler. Tnat I don’t know, Mr. Murphy. At that time he 
was Commanding General of the Eastern Defense Command. 

Mr. Richardson. Better be careful. That is a serious charge. You 
better be careful about it, Mr. Witness. 

^nator Ferguson. Now, may I have the last answer read? 

(The last question and answer were read by the reporter.) 

Senator Ferguson. Is that correct, is that all you want to say on 
that? 


Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir, that is about all. 

Senator Ferguson. Then, when you told him, did you at that time 
make this memorandum? 

Colonel Sadtler. It was the time that I was being relieved from 
duty at Governors Island to go to the Second Army at Memphis, 
Tenn., and that was around about the latter part of 1943, aoout 
November. 
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Senator Ferguson. Then how did this get into your tin box here 

in Washington? . , _ 

Colonel Saotler. I had this little box with me, to carry with me. 1 
am not sure that it was ever in the tin box, Senator. 

IJ2S93'\ Senator Ferguson. Well, now, was what you put on the 
memorandum the same as you are testifying to here, do you know ? 

Colonel Sadtler. Essentially ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you have any other memorandum? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That was the only one and you haven t any idea 
now where that could be or what happened to it ? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir. • • * j 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever make any investigation of one of 

the cable companies in relation to any messages? 

Colonel Sadtler. I don’t think I understand the question, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever make any investigation m relation 
to any files of a cable company ? 

Colonel SAiypLER. I don’t recall any ; no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever go to any of the various intercept- 
ing monitoring stations or did you Know of anyone going to inspect 
their files as to whether or not any wind message did come m? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir: I did not. 

Senator Ferguson. You know nothing about that? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you familiar with the so-called Y12394\ 
pilot message ? 

Colonel Sadtler. Only in a general way. 

Senator F’erouson. Well, what was the general way ? 

Colonel Sadtler. That there was a long message coming in on Sat- 
urday. 

Senator Ferguson. And when did that first come to your attention, 
that the long message was coming in and there would be a time of 
delivery? 

Colonel Sadtler. There was never any notice came to me of any 
hour of delivery. 

Senator Ferguson. No, not the specific hour, but that there would 
be a time of delivery. Did you ever see the pilot message? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever hear about it? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What did you hear about the pilot message? 

Colonel Sadtler. That there was a long message coming in. 

Senator Ferguson. Is that about all ? 

Colonel Sax/tler. Except that we would keep people on at night to 
see that the thing was received. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, then, sometime prior to the long message 
coming in you had information that it was coming \_12396'[ m 
and you kept your staff on at night to intercept it? 

Colonel SADTI.ER. No, sir; I hadn’t kept anybody on to intercept it. 
It was to be covered at night until the message was intercepted. And 
I think we can thank one civilian, Mr. Rowlett, who stayed down and 
did that work of his own accord with Colonel Schukraft. I think they 
are better witnesses than I am on that question. 
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Senator Ferguson. You didn’t make any plans in the Department 
to have someone stay on ? 

Colonel Sadtler, I knew there would be someone on. 

Senator Ferguson. Were vou concerned at one time about getting 
messages out to the theaters? 

Colonel Sadtler. On what subject, sir? 

Senator Ferguson. On the question of alerting them. 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir; except as the Army Communications 
Service would handle those messages. 

Senator Ferguson. Not that you were personally talking with any 
other officers about the various services to be notified ? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You had no such conversations? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That is all. 

The Chairman. Mr. Keefe. 

[JIS39&] Mr. Keefe. M^ I have the book of affidavits again, 
the Clausen report. Colonel Sadtler, you gave an affidavit to Colonel 
Clausen, did you not? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Here at Washington on the 13th day of August 1946? 

Colonel Sadtler. Ye^ sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, if I understand your testimony here tod^, it is 
that Admiral Noyes called you on the morning of the 6th of Decem- 
ber 1941 and in substance told you that the message was in, referring 
to the wind execute message? 

Colonel Sadtler. That is correct ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And you explained to us how you definitely recalled 
the date because of the meeting which you had had the day before ? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. If I understand your testimony here, it is that you 
immediately informed General Miles? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And he sent for Colonel Bratton? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And Colonel Bratton pulled out a slip of paper from 
his pocket and asked what words were used on [1^397 \ this 
message? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And you did not know and you were instructed by 
General Miles to go back to Admiral Noyes and find out the exact 
words, and Admiral Noyes said he was going to attend a meeting 
and you didn’t get the exact words? 

Colonel Sadtler. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You then discussed the matter with General Gerow? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And advised General Gerow of the receipt of this 
winds message? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And discussed it some with him? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And you then went to the secretary of the general 
staff, General Bedell Smith? 
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Colonel SadHiER. Tes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And advised him that this winds execute message was 
in? 

Colonel Sadtleb. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And advised him that you had talked to General Gerow 
and General Miles and that upon his learning that you discussed the 
matter with them he said he didn’t [IlSSffS] care to discuss it 
further with you ? 

Colonel Sadtler. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And you left? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KiasPE. That is the story that you tell us here today ? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, in this affidavit which you gave to Colonel 
Clausen you say this : 

1 made tbe recommendations to General Gerow and General Smith on 5 
December 1941, as stated on pages 253 and 254 of the transcript mentioned, 
without getting additional information from Admiral Noyes, on my own initi- 
ative and without informing any representatives of G-2. 

That is correct, isn’t it ? 

Colonel Sadteer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe, (reading) : 

I was alarmed by the series of Japanese diplomatic and consular Intercepts 
which I had been reading over a considerable period of time — 

And you have referred to these intercepts with reference to the 
destruction of codes? 

Colonel SadtijER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe (reading) : 

— and the mounting tension, and the information which 112399 ] Admiral 
Noyes had just given me. Accordingly, after I had conferred with General Miles 
and Colonel Bratton, as I have testified before the Army Pearl Harbor Board, I 
went to my ofiice, which was also in the Munitions Building and personally typed 
a proposed warning which I intended to recommend be sent to the overseas com- 
manders, and which warning read substantially as follows and quoted herewith 
from memory : 

“C. G. — ^P. I., Hawaii — Panama. Reliable information indicates war with 
Japan in the very near future Stop Take every precaution to prevent a repeti- 
tion of Port Arthur Stop Notify the Navy. Marshall.” 

Now, is that statement correct? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And you want us to understtind that to be your testi- 
mony here before this committee? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. That you did prepare such a warning message ? 

Colonel Sadtler. I did, yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And you did it because of the mounting tension and 
flow of information M'hich you had together with the winds execute 
message which you believed was the true winds execute message at 
that time ? 

Colonel Sadtler. That is correct, yes, sir. 

[^124001 Mr. Keefe. You were very apprehensive that war was 
going to strike immediately? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Keefe. And I understood your apprehension that war would 
come to the United States was based in part at least upon the fact 
that the Japanese code word that was being sent out from the consular 
offices here in the United States indicated the destruction of all codes 
and ciphers and secret papers except the one code here in the Embassy 
at Washington ; is that correct? 

Colonel Sadtler. That is correct. 

Mr. Keefe. Your affidavit further says: 

I have since checked with my o£Sce staff at the time and they have no recollec- 
tion of the drafting of this proposed warning message. I did not show It to any- 
one. I do not know where the message is now, and I made no copy at the time. 
After I had typed this message, I conferred with General Oerow and General 
Smith as I have testified before the Army Pearl Harbor Board. I did not show 
them the warning message I had typed. 

What became of your message ? 

Colonel SAdtler. That is what I don’t know, sir. . 

Mr. Keefe. Your mind doesn’t reach back that far? 

Colonel Sadtler. I know that I had it, and I thought 
I had put it away to keep, and when I went to look for it, it was gone. 

Mr. Keefe. You knew you had put it away? 

Colonel Sadtler. I put it away for safekeeping. 

Mr. Keefe. Why wasn’t the message sent ? 

Colonel Sadtler. General Gerow informed me that he thought they 
had been adequately warned, and General Smith refused to discuss it 
any further. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you suggest to General Gerow that a message of 
that character should go ? 

Colonel Sadtler. No. I talked to him to the effect that the winds 
message was in and didn’t he think there should be some warning sent 
out. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you discuss this particular message that you had 
drafted ? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Then I understand your testimony to be that you asked 
him whether he did not think that an additional warning should be 
sent. 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And he advised you that in his opinion they had suffi- 
cient warning? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And when you told that to General Smith — 

I guess it was Colonel Smith at that time? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir; Colonel Smith. 

Mr. Keefe. He refused to discuss the matter further with you? 

Colonel Sadtler. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, you thought you put this message, this proposed 
message, away some place for safekeeping? 

Colonel Sadtler. That is correct ; yes sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, did you put it away with these memoranda that 
you have told us about? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir; because the memorandum was not made 
until later, and that was made at the time? 

Mr. Keefe. Where did you last see this proposed message? 
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Colonel Sadtler. I don’t know where it was, sir. I have no idea 
where it is. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, the last time you saw it you had it in your hand? 

Colonel SADTnjER. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. That was sometime on the morning of the 5th of De- 
cember, 1941? 

Colonel Sadtueb. That is right. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you have it in your hand when you talked to Bedell 
Smith ? 

Colonel Sadttler. I think I did. 

[J£4^S] Mr. Keefe. Did you have it in your hand when you 
talked to General Gerow? 

Colonel Sadtler. I think so ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You perhaps went back to your office and from that 
point on you do not recall what became of that proposed message? 

Colonel Sadtler. That is correct. 

Mr. Keefe. It never became an official message because it never was 
sent? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. With the approval of the proper authorities? 

Colonel Sadtler. That is correct ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, in this affidavit that you gave to Colonel Clausen, 
you say this : 

I have read the comments of General Gerow and General Smith In affidavits 
given Colonel Clausen, dated respectively 20 June 1945 and 15 Jtine 1945, refer- 
ring to my testimony before the Army Pearl Harhor Board as to my conference 
with them for the purpose stated on 5 December 1941. 

Now, I want you to listen to this next : 

I believe the comments by General Gerow and General Smith, contained In the 
affidavits mentioned are correct statements of fact, wherein they set forth as 
follows concerning this subject : 

[ 12404 ] “General Gehow. I have no such recollection and I believe that 
Colonel Sadtler is mistaken. It was my understanding at the time that he was 
purely a Signal Corps officer, and that he was not concerned with the dissemina- 
tion or interpretation of magic. I would naturally expect that enemy information 
cf snch grave moment would be brought to my attention and to the attention of 
the Chief of ’Staff by the Assistant Chief of Staff, G^-2, and not by a Signal Corps 
officer. To the best of my recollection I did not receive prior to 7 December, 
1941, notification from any source of an Implementing message to the Japanese 
winds code. If I had received such a message or notice thereof I believe I would 
not recall the facts. In view of Its importance. It Is possible that Colonel Sadtler 
told me of an unverified report, or that he had received some tentative informa- 
tion which was subject to confirmation. In any event there should be written 
evidence available in either the War or Navy Departments as to the facts, which 
evidence would he more reliable than any person’s memory at this time, especially 
since so many major events have intervened.” 

If I understand your affidavit, you state : 

I believe tfie comments by General Smith contained in his affidavit are correct 
statements of fact. 

In his affidavit he says he has no recollection that you 
ever talked to him at all, and believes you are entirely mistaken. 

Colonel Sadtler. That is correct. 

Mr. Kfefe. How can you make a statement that you did talk to 
him, before this committee, and make an affidavit before Colonel 
Clausen that you believed that Colonel Smith or rather General Gerow, 
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is correct, when he says he doesn’t believe that you talked to him at 
all, and that you must be mistaken? You seem to be taking two 
different positions in the same affidavit. 

Colonel Sadtler. I realized when I got through talking to Miles 
that I had made no inmression to the effect that the winik messa^ 
was in in view of the “Haruna” messages going back to Tokyo and the 
reason I went to Gerow was to arouse somebody that I thought should 
be aware of what was happening. 

I made no impression on Gerow at the time I was there and for 
that reason I went to Colonel Smith, and he shut it off to the effect 
“I don’t care to discuss it further.” 

I don’t believe I made any impression on any one of those three 
men. 

Mr. Keefe. Weil, I can well believe that and I think 
that is the absolute truth that you are telling us now, Colonel Sadtler, 
but the difficulty that confronts me is the affidavit which you gave to 
Colonel Clausen. 

Colonel Sadtler. Isn’t that essentially what I said just now ? 

Mr. Keefe. Well, General Gerow says, “I have no such recollection 
and I believe that Colonel Sadtler is mistaken”, and you say in your 
affidavit that you believed the comments of General Gerow contained 
in his affidavit are correct statements of fact. 

Colonel Sadtler. Insofar as he goes I think they are essentially 
absolute statements of fact. 

Mr. EIeefe. All right. 

Colonel Sadtler. I am absolutely positive that General Gerow said 
that to me. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. Now, we get down to this. Colonel Sadtler. 
that your interpretation of this affidavit and the one that you would 
like to have this committee understand is that when you said you 
believed that General Smith and General Gerow in their affidavits 
stated correct statements of fact that you are of the impression that 
they could not recall or recollect that you talked to them at all and 
that, perhaps, that was a correct statement of fact, is that it ? 

Colonel Sadtler. Practically that ; yes, sir. 

Mr. K^^. But you mean to tell this committee positively and with- 
out any question at all of faulty recollection is that you did talk to both 
of them as you have indicated here? 

Colonel Sadtler. Absolutely, I talked to both of them. 

Mr. Keefe. Do you remember the circumstances under which this 
affidavit was given to Colonel Clausen? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Will you state them? 

Colonel Sadtler. It was in a room in the Pentagon Building. He 
sent for me and asked me to come up and talk to him, as I recall it. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, tell me just what took place. 

Colonel Sadtler. He showed me the affidavits of Gerow and Smith 
and asked me to comment on them, which I have done. Anything 
further that I cared to add to the testimony or anything that I wanted 
to say that could help clear up anything. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, 1 note that you added to this affidavit this lan- 
guage, in your own handwriting, I assume it is. 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Keefe (reading) : 

Other than the persons mentioned, namely, General Miles, Colonel Bratton, 
General Gerow, Colonel Smith and whoever may have been In General Miles’ oflkie 
at [12408] the time, to the best of my recollection up to December 7, 1941 
I did not give any other person the Information I received from Admiral Noyes. 

Colonel Sadtler. That is correct ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And that is your testimony today, Colonel ? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, in this statement you say — a statement given to 
Clausen : 

I deny the testimony of Mr. Friedman given to General Clarke to the effect that 
1 could not get the execute message from Admiral Noyes and reiterate that other 
than making the telephone call, as testified before the Army Pearl Harbor Board, 
I made no further efforts to obtain the execute message mentioned by Admiral 
Noyes. 

Now, did you have a discussion with Colonel Clausen as to the testi- 
mony of everybody that had testified that seemed to contradict your 
statement? 

Colonel Sadtler. I do not recall all the conversation with Colonel 
Clausen, but if that is what it says that is correct. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, as a matter of fact, then, in reading your affidavit 
meticulously it impresses me that it is not exactly correct because you 
have testified to us that you [12Jt09'\ did go back to Admiral 
Noyes after you had talked with General Miles and Colonel Bratton, 
at the direction of General Miles, I assume, to get verification of the 
message. 

Colonel Sadtler. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. That is in addition to the telephone call ? 

Colonel Sadtler. That is the telephone call. 

Mr. Keefe. What is that ? 

Colonel Sadtler. That is the telephone call. 

Mr. Keefe. Oh, you did not go ; you just called up ? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Oh, I see. Well, then, that clears it up, Colonel. You 
did not actually go to Noyes’ office then? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You simply called him on the phone and asked for 
verification ? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. EIeefe. And did not get it ? 

Colonel Sadtler. That is right. 

Mr. Ki2Efe. And you did not want to give the impression that 
Ncn-es had refused to give you that message ? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. He said he was going to a meeting and was busy and 
you did not press the matter thereafter ? 

Colonel Sadtler. That is correct ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, personally I want to thank you. We 
have at least got one witness that has some clear recollection without 
refreshing. That seemed to be the case in each case. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Anj' further questions ? 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a few 

S uestions in connection with the questions asked you by Senator 
'erguson. 

79716 — 46— pt. K 
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Now, this conference that you spoke of in response to Senator Fer- 
guson’s question with Redmond, Gaston, and whoever else it was, that 
was on December 4, 1941 ? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. That was the time that the question of 48 
hours was discussed ? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. That was the day before the so-called winds 
execute message was supposed to have reached Admiral Noyes? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir ; that is correct. 

The Vice Chairman. So that this conference in which the 48-hour 
question was mentioned had nothing to do with the winds execute 
message at all ? 

Colonel Sadtler. Nothing at all ; no, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And whatever discussion occurred [ 12 ^. 1 1 '\ 
there in whicn the 48-hour question was mentioned was solely with 
relation to the information you had about the burning of Japanese 
codes? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir; and the other information that had gone 
before, Mr. Cooper. 

The Vice Chairman. But it had nothing to do with any winds 
message ? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir; not a thing. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. Now, your reason for thinking 
that war with Britain would also probably mean war with the United 
States was because the Japanese were destroying their codes in both 
the United States and in Britain ? 

Colonel Sadtler. And in British possessions ; yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Yes. And that had nothing to do with any 
winds message at all ? 

Colonel Sadtler. Not a thing; no, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Now, this message written bv you on Decem- 
ber 6 which is mentioned in your affidavit to Colonel Clausen, I believe 
you state was never shown to General Gerow or General Miles or 
Colonel Bedell Smith or Colonel Bratton. 

Colonel Sadtler. That is correct ; yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. You did not show it to anybody else? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. You simply wrote it out and kept 

it yourself? 

Colonel Sadtler. That is correct ; yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And did not show it to any of these other 
officers. 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Now, you never did see the so-called winds 
execute message and all you know about it is what Admiral Noyes told 
you? 

Colonel Sadtler. That is correct ; yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. You never did at any time see it? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And as far as you know of your own knowl- 
ed^ there never was any winds execute message received ? 

Colonel Sadtler. That is correct; yes, sir. 
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The Vice Chairkan. All right, thank you. 

Mr. Murpht. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Mdrpht. Colonel, as I understand it then, because you had a 
phone call from Admiral Noyes about which there was some doubt 
and concerning which you could not get confirmation you, who had 
charge of the collection of data and not the evaluation or analysis of 
data, took it upon yourself to go to the Chief of War Plans and the 
Secretary of the Chief of Staff in order to have a 

message sent out to Hawaii and the other possessions, is that right? 

Colonel Sadtler. That is essentially correct ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. Did you know at that time of the war warning message 
of November 27? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir; I knew about that. 

Mr. Mijrput. Did you read — you had read the Navy’s message? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir. I knew the one that General Short had 
sent into the War Department. 

Mr. Murpht. Well, did you know about the Navy’s message, “This 
is a war warning” on the 27th? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir ; I knew nothing of that message. 

Mr. Murpht. Did you know about the message of the 24th of No- 
vember that hostilities might commence at any moment? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. Did you know about the message of the 27th of No- 
vember to General Short from General Marshall ? 

Colonel Sadtler. To which General Short replied that he was on a 
sabotage alert? 

Mr. kluRPHT. I am not talking about his reply. I am talking about 
the message of Marshall to Shor^ did you know about that? 

r HJtlli ] Colonel Sadtler. No, sir ; I don’t identify it ; no, sir. 

Air. Murpht. So that you, not knowing that there had been a warn- 
ing message on the 24th of November and the Army message of the 
27th of November and the Navy message of the 27th of November, 
were feeling disturbed that no warning message had gone out, is that 
right ? 

Colonel Sadtler. I thought that additional warning should go out. 
sir. 

Air. Murpht. Well, did you know what had gone out? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. So that you took it upon yourself, not knowing what 
the Chief of Staff and the other officers in charge of such functions 
had done and not knowing what the Navy officers in charge of such 
functions had done, decided that you would write the kind oi a message 
that should go out, is that it ? 

Colonel Sadtler. I intended that to be some sort of a model that if 
they wanted to send a message they could use that to start out with. 

Mr. Murpht. And you expected General Gerow, after you came 
into his office as head of Signal Corps, to discuss with you the kind 
of a message that should go out, is that it ? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir. 

Mr. M URPHT. W ell, you expected that he would take your [ 

suggestion that a message should go out? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Mtjrpht. And then when you didn’t get any satisfaction from 
General Gerow you then went to the Chief of Staff’s office, is that 
right? 

Colonel Sadtler. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. MtniPHT. Now, did you tell the Chief of Staff at that time that 
you had already conferred with General Miles and you had already 
conferred with General (^row? Did you ever tell that to Colonel 
Smith ? 

Colonel Sadtler. I think you mean Colonel Smith, the Secretary 
of the General Staff. 

Mr. Mtjrpht. Yes. 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mtjrpht. You told him that you had discussed the matter with 
General Miles, Chief of Army Intelligence, G-2, and that you had 
already discussed the matter with General Gerow and that you did 
not get any satisfaction from them, and didn’t he then tell you, “Well, 
douT bother me about it,” or something to that effect? 

Colonel Sadtler. Essentially, yes, sir. 

Mr. Mtjrpht. Yes. Now, then, we come to your conversation with 
General Drum. I would like to get some more details on that. This 
material that you got was of a highly confi- dential 

nature, wasn’t it? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mtjrpht. And what did you tell General Drum about it? Did 
he have any right to know about this magic ? 

Colonel Sadtler. He had been my commanding general. 

Mr. Mtjrpht. I don’t care what he was. You knew tliat he did not 
have any right to know about magic, didn’t you ? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir, I knew that. 

Mr. Mtjrpht. Yes. And did he as your commanding general pre- 
sume as your general to ask you to i«veal such information to him? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir. It was the time of my relief from duty 
under General Drum to go to duty with the Second Army. 

Mr. Mtjrpht. All right. 

Colonel Sadtler. Ajid he said — he asked me, “Weren’t you on duty 
in the Chief’s office at the time this trouble occurred?” 

Mr. Mtjrpht. What else? 

Colonel S^vDTLER. And asked me to tell him the circumstances. 

Mr. Murpht. And did you discuss magic with him and the messages ? 

Colonel Sadtler. I told him about the winds message. 

Mr. Mtjrpht. What else? 

Colonel Sadtuut. I don’t know, sir, I have forgotten exactly, but I 
essentially told him what was done at that time about that, wnat had 
happened. 

Mr. Mtjrpht. Did he tell you why he wanted to know ? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir. 

Mr. Mtjrpht. And then after you talked with him you went out 
and made a memorandum? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir. I left for Tennessee almost immediately. 

Mr. Mtjrpht. But you have already told us that after you talked 
to General Drum you made some notes. That is what you said in this 
record. 

Mr. Richardson. A few months later he said. 
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Colonel SADTiiEE. I don’t know whether it was the same day or a 
week later or a month later. 

Mr. Mttrpht. After you talked to General Drum you made some 
notes. Why did you make the notes! Did General Drum suggest 
it or not? 

Colonel SADTuat. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mttrpht. He suggested that you make some notes ? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mttrpht. Did he say why ? 

Colonel Sadtler. He said, “You had better remember this.” 

Mr. Mttrpht. What is that ? 

Colonel Saot-ler. He said, “You had better remember this.” 

Mr. Mttrpht. Yes. What else? 

Colonel Sadtler. That is all. 

Mr. Mttrpht. And was it he who suggested you make notes? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir. 

Mr. Mttrpht. Did you tell General Drum about magic ? 

Colonel Sadlter. No, sir; I don’t think so. 

Mr. Mttrpht. You mean you just confined it to that one incident? 

Colonel Sadtler. I don’t recall telling him anything else ; no, sir. 

Mr. Mttrpht. Now, you have already testified before the Army Pearl 
Harbor Board and you have testified before this Board that you felt 
on the 4th of December 1941, 24 hours before any talk of a conversa- 
tion with Admiral Noyes, that you felt war was coming in 48 hours. 

What was there about the winds intercept that you singled out, 
since you felt it was coming the day before, that you would talk about 
only that one instance to General Drum? How do you explain that? 

Colonel Sadtler. I can’t explain it, sir. 

Mr. Mgrpht. Well, have you any idea? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir. • 

[lSiJ^19\ Mr. Murpht. The gentleman from Wisconsin said your 
memory was clear. Now I would like to have your memory on it. 
Why would you discuss that one little incident when you said you felt 
the “Hanma” message meant war, when you knew the consuls were 
being told to destroy their codes, when you knew the ambassador was 
being told to destroy his codes, when you felt that war was coming, 
why would you single out this one incident to talk to General Drum 
about? 

Colonel Sadtler. I cannot answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Mttrpht. Who brought up the subject ? 

Colonel Sadtler. When I went in to say good-by to General Drum 
he asked me the circumstances surrounding the events at Pearl Harbor 
at the time. 

Mr. Mttrpht. You said you only told him about one little incident 
after he asked you about the conditions surrounding Pearl Harbor. 
Is that so, now ? He asked you what were the conditions surrounding 
Pearl Harbor and out of all this important mass of detail you just 
singled out one little item. Is that so ? 

Colonel Sadtuk. The winds message, Mr. Murphy, as I said before, 
was the most important message that I think I ever handled in my 
Hfe. 

Mr. Mttrpht. Why? Will you tell the committee? 
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Colonel Sadtler. The whole thing. We knew on the 29th, 
we knew of the disappearance of the Japanese fleet, we 
knew of Mr. Hull’s ultimatum, we knew on December 1st these code 
machines were being destroyed, we knew the “Haruna” messages, and 
then this final winds message came in to cap the whole climax. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, what did the winds message mean to you ? You 
said before in your testimony that it meant a break in diplomatic 
relations. 

Colonel Sadtler. It meant destruction of codes, papers, and so 
forth. 

Mr. Murphy. Weren’t they already destroyed ? 

Colonel Sadtler. That was the final word to me that everything 
had happened, because that winds message was also predicated upon 
the fact, upon the interruption of international communications tliat 
they would certainly have. 

Mr. Murphy. But, sir, didn’t you already testify that there were 
sixteen “Haruna” messages ? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir, I did not. I said after that date there 
have been found sixteen. I saw two or three at that time. 

Mr. Murphy. But at any rate you did say — ^let me get it exactly. 
Let me get your exact words. 

The Chahiman. Go ahead and answer it if you can. 

Mr. Murphy. Pa^ 250. 

The Chairman. It seemed to be in the form of a ques- 
tion that required an answer. 

Mr. Murphy. You did expect a declaration of war on the 30th of 
November, didn’t you ? 

Colonel Sadtler. Well, we expected something to happen. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, didn’t you say before the Army board that we 
were of the opinion there might be a declaration of war between Japan 
and the United States on Sunday, November the 30th ? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy (reading) : 

This, as yoa all know, proved to be a “dnd” and on Monday, December 1, If I 
recall the date correctly, messages that morning began coming in from Tokyo 
telling the consuls to destroy their codes and to reply to Tokyo with one code 
word when they had so complied with their directive. If I recall correctly, that 
word was "naruna.” It is the same name as that battleship that Colin Kelly 
was alleged to have sunk. 

About December 3, Tokyo notified the embassy pertaining to the destruction 
of their codes at once. 

Now, if you had all those messages that the consuls were to. destroy 
their codes and if you had on the 5th the message about the Embassy 
burning their codes, what did the winds intercept do? 

Colonel Sadtler. It capped the climax. 

Mr. Murphy. In what way? 

Colonel Sadtler. That everything is here. Now we have the whole 
thing. 

Mr. Murphy. What was here that you did not have before? 

Colonel Sadtler. Nothing, not a thing. Now, there was nothing but 
the winds message, which was a message that we had been straining 
every nerve to get ; we had everybody listening for that message. 

Mr. Murphy. You did intercept certain messages after the 5th. 
did you not? 
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C!olonel SadtiiBR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Yes. Were the codes destroyed when you were in- 
tercepting those messages? 

Colonel Sadtler. Practically all the codes were destroyed execpt 
the one in the Japanese Embassy. 

Mr. Murphy. Weren’t you kept busy all day on the 6th and on the 
night of the 5th and aU day on the 6th and on the evening of the 6th 
and on Sunday intercepting messages ? 

Colonel Sadtubr. That is correct. 

Mr. Murphy. New messages? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, they were not destroyed then on the \_12J^3'\ 
6th, were they? 

Colonel Sadtler. What was not destroyed on the 6th? 

Mr. Murphy. You said that it capped the climax. The message to 
destroy the codes came on the 5th. You still received intercepted mes- 
sages the afternoon of the 5th and the night of the 6th and the 6th and 
the 7th? 

Colonel Sadtler. That is true, yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. WelL if that capped the climax they did not destroy 
the codes, did they ? Do you understand me ? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir; I understand you perfectly, but they 
had destroyed practically all of their codes by that time except the one 
in the J^anese Embassy. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, you knew that there were messages to dif- 
ferent parts of the world that we intercepted, too, did you not? 

Colonel Sadtler. Not at that time, I did not, no, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Will you give me Exhibit 1? Will you show that 
to the witness? 

Mr. Richardson. If he doesn’t know, why show him anything ? 

Mr. Murphy. Do you know about the message of December 7th com- 
ing in? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. About relations with England ? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. You don’t know about that? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. You don’t know that we did intercept a message on 
the 7th of December about relations between Japan and Eng land 
not being in accordance with expectations? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir, I do not; that is correct. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, then, in view of all of that you still say that 
you only told General Drum about that one little message? 

Colonel SiUyrLER. No, sir, I will not. I think that is about all we 
discussed, though, as to what happened in Washington at that time. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, what happened to your notes? 

Colonel Sadtler. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, you certainly don’t want to create any inference 
that anybody in Washington is responsible for your notes b^g de- 
stroyed, do you? 

Colonel, Sadtler. I do not, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. How many times did you talk to Captain Safford 
before you were a witness? 
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Colonel Sadtler. I have never talked to Captain Safford but once 
or twice in my life and that was before December 7, 1941. 

Mr. Murpht. Did you talk to anybody about this ex- 
cept General Drum? 

Colonel Sadtler. You mean discuss what has happened? 

Mr. Murpht. About the winds intercept, yes; or your notes? 

Colonel Sadtler. I remember telling General Carter Clarke the 
storv. 

Mr. Murpht. Now, about Carter Clarke : That has come into the 
record three times and the Clarke exhibit is not in the record as yet. 

As I understand it, you were talking to General Spalding, and 
General Spalding gave you some gossip about certain papers being 
destroyed, did he not ? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. Did you learn that General Spalding learned it from 
Bissell? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. And did you learn that Bissell learned it from 
Friedman? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. Did you learn where Bissell got it? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. Are you familiar with the Clarke report that in- 
vestigated that whole incident and dismissed it ? 

Colonel Sadtler. I am familiar with the part of my tes- 
timony and I listened to General Spalding when he gave his testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Murpht. In other words, you had heard from General Spald- 
ing certain things; and then the gossip you got from General Spald- 
ing, who did you give it to ? 

Colonel Sadtler. It is going to get down to Mr. Friedman ; isn’t it ? 

Mr. Murpht. It is going to get to wherever you put it. 

Colonel Sadtler. I did, in conversation with Mr. Friedman, tell him 
that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. It was you, then, who told Friedman? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. And then Friedman told other people? 

Colonel Sadtler. That is right ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. So that you are the one responsible for Friedman 
having this so-called information ; is that right? 

Colonel Sadtuer. That is correct ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. May I see the Clarke report, please? I refer to 
your testimony. You testified before General Clarke on the 14th of 
July 1945; is that right? 

Colonel Sadtler. I think that is about right ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. You were questioned by Colonel Gibson [reading] : 

Colonel Sadtler, you realize that you are under oath [12427] and you 
are fully aware of what your rights are? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes. 

Colonel Gibson. I want to ask you first if you ever saw a so-called winds 
execute message? 

Colonel Sadtler. I did not. 

Colonel Gibson. To your knowledge, was such a message ever in the War 
Department? 
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Colonel Sadtleb. It was not. 

Colonel Gibson. And all that you know about that message and all contact 
that you had with It Is in your former testimony? 

Colonel Sadtleb. That is right. I might further add that the information 
came from Admiral Noyes. 

Colonel Gibson. Mr. William F. Friedman has testified before Admiral Hewitt 
of the Department of the Navy recently as follows: “Then if I remember cor- 
rectly, I asked Colonel Sadtler whether he had a copy, had ever gotten or seen 
a copy of this message, and his answer was, if I remember corre<*tly, that he 
hadn’t himself seen a copy but that he had been told by somebody that the 
copies had been ordered or directed to be destroyed by General Marshall.” 

You were the one, then, that told 

Colonel SADTiiER. I did not. Those words were Mr. Fried- 
man’s words. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, he said you did. 

Colonel Sadtpler. Mr. Friedman tells it in his words. 

Mr. Murphy (reading) : 

Did you tell Mr. Friedman that you had been told by somebody that the 
copies of the winds execute message had been ordered or directed to be de- 
stroyed by General Marshall? 

Colonel Sadtleb. I will make an absolute flat denial of that statement made 
by Mr. Friedman because, as far as I know, that message was never in the War 
Department and I never made any statement that General Marshall ordered 
it destroyed or that anyone told me that General Marshall ordered it destroyed. 

Colonel Gibson. When did you return to duty in Washington this last time? 

Colonel Sadtleb. About March 28, 1944. 

Colonel Gibson. After your return during the following summer and fall on 
occasion did you visit with Mr. Friedman? 

Colonel Sadtleb. Yes. 

Colonel Gibson. And did you visit about Pearl Harbor, amongst other things? 

Colonel Sadtubb. Yes. We had discussed what had \12Ji2d^ happened at 
that time. 

So that you did talk to more than Drum, didn’t you? You did say 
Friedman, did you not, before ? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, I talked to a lot of people who I assumed 
would get this message. 

Mr. Murphy (reading) : 

Colonel Gibson. Did some of those discussions take place in Mr. Friedman's 
office? 

Colonel Sadtleb. Well, I assume they did because I have been in his office sev- 
eral times. I had talked to him on occasions about what had happened, not only 
in his office but at his house. 

Colonel Gibson. At some time did somebody tell you that messages pertaining to 
the Pearl Harbor affair were being destroyed? 

Colonel Saptleb. Yes. Sometime during 1943 General Isaac Spalding at Ft. 
Bragg, North Carolina, told me something to the effect that J. T. B. Bissell had 
told him that everything pertaining to Pearl Harbor was being destroyed or had 
been destroyed. 

That is what General Spalding told you, was it? 

Colonel Sadtler. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy (reading) : 

Colonel Gibson. Is it possible that you told that [12^30^ to Mr. Fried- 
man in one of your conversations? 

Colonel Sadtleb. It is possible. 

Colonel Gibbon. You Imve been an old friend of Mr. Friedman for many years? 

Colonel Sadtus. I have known him for over 25 years. 

Colonel Gibson. This Colonel, now Brigadier J, T. B, Bissell, that you speak of, 
do you know him personally? 

<^lonel Sadtleb* I do not. 
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Colonel OiBsow. To yonr knowledge have you ever met him? 

Colonel Sahttler. Tea. I have met him casually but I doubt If I would recognize 
him today If 1 saw him. 

I will try to cut this down. 

Now, you typed this so-called messa^ that you spoke to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin about, you typed it yourself, didn’t you? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Murphy. You dia not have your stenographer type it? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, on December 1st you tried to dissuade General 
Olmstead from going to Panama because you thought that there would 
be war there then, did you not? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. That is December 1st 

\l21(Sf\ Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. You said : 

On December 1, when General Olmstead was making preparations to go to Pan- 
ama, I attempted to dissuade him from his trip because I felt positive that war 
would be declared before be returned and I thought that it was bis duty to be 
In Washington. 

You did say that before General Clarke? 

Colonel S.ADTLER. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, Colonel Sadtler, you were asked this question : 

Colonel Sadtler, Mr. Friedman has also testified that yon told him that yon 
had heard that in addition to the Winds execute message being ordered de- 
stroyed by General Marshall, there was a second message that was ordered de- 
stroyed by General Marshall. This second message was a message which was 
the result of a message sent by the War Department a day or two after Pearl 
Harbor to the Signal Officer, Colonel Powell, asking him whether the radar In- 
stallation in the Islands was in operative order at the time of the attack, and 
the answer came back in the affirmative. Did you tell Mr. Friedman that yon 
had heard that the message of inquiry relative to the working of the radar in- 
stallation In the Islands or the answer [12^52] thereto had been de- 
stroyed? 

Your answer was, “I did not.” 

So that you were not responsible for that part of the gossip? 

Colonel Sadtler. Absolutely not ; no, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. And the fact is that radar message is down in the files 
of the War Department now, is it not? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. That was collected for secrecy at first, 
as I have explained before. 

Mr. Murphy. Right. That is all, Colonel. 

Mr. Kaufman. Mr. Chairman, counsel for General Short requests 
that I ask a question of the witness. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Kaufman. Counsel for General Short would like to have me 
inquire from the witness as to whether he had seen the reply of Gen- 
eral Short to the November 27th message ? 

Colonel Sadtler. That would be the sabotage? 

Mr. Kaufman. Yes. 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. Where did you see it for the first time ? 

Colonel Sadtler. In the War Department. 

Mr. Kaufman. Around the date that it was received? 
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Colonel Sadtler. I imagine so ; yes, sir. I have forgotten exactly 
when, but I do recall seeing it before Pearl Harbor. 

[12433^ Mr. Kaufman. That is all. 

Mr. KiXFE. One question on that, Mr. Chairman. I was going 
to ask that same question because I thought that you had attempted 
to say something with resect to the message from General Short 
to General Marshall of the War Department with respect to his being 
alerted only against sabotage. It impressed me that you were cut-on 
by Mr. Murphy and did not get to say it. 

Now, as a matter of fact do I understand that at the time you be-^ 
came so apprehensive and felt that a message should go out to Short,’ 
was that because you had seen this message which set forth that he 
was only alerted against sabotage ? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir; I had no reason to single General Short 
at Hawaii out to get a warning. I thought that they all should be 
warned because I personally thought that if the Japs attacked it 
would be the Panama Canal. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, then the fact that he had sent in a wire and you 
knew about it, that he was only alerted against sabotage did not make 
anv particular impression on you ? 

Colonel Sadtler. No, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. 

Colonel Sadtler. Except that I knew he had not 

Mr. Keefe. I just want to get that clear. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, I want to get that clear. 

\ 12 Ji 3 J^ General Short sent more than one sabotage message. 
Did you see both of them? 

Colonel Sadtler. I don’t recall but one. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, if he stated 

Mr. Bichardson. Well, if he only saw one why go into the second ? 

Mr. Murphy. I want to know which one he saw. 

Colonel Sadtler. The one I saw was about — I imagine — it was about 
a hundred words. 

Mr. Murphy. A hundred words? 

Colonel Sadtler. Yes. 

Mr. Motphy. That is all. 

Colonel Sadtler. It was not a long message. 

Mr. Murphy. That is all. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Colonel, for your coopera- 
tion. The committee appreciates your attendance here. 

(The witness was excused.) 

The Chairman. Who is the next witness ? 

Mr. Richardson. Commander Schulz. 

The Chairman. Commander Schulz, come around, please. 

il24SB\ TESTIMONY OF COMMANDEE LESTER ROBERT 
SCHTTIZ, UNITED STATES NAVY 

(Having been first duly sworn by the Chairman.) 

Mr. Richardson. Will you state your full name, please? 

Commander Schulz. Lester Robert Schulz. 

Mr. Richardson. How long have you ^en in the Navy, Com- 
mander? 
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Commander Schulz. Since June 1930, beginning as a midshipman. 

Mr. Richardson. Were you in Washington during November and 
December 1941 ? 

Commander Schulz. Yes, sir: I was. 

Mr. Richardson. What was your assignment for duty in Washing- 
ton during the first week of December ? 

Commander Schulz. I was under instruction in the Office of Naval 
Communications for communication intelligence. That was my per- 
manent assignment. However, I was on temporary duty under verbal 
orders at the White House as a commimications assistant to the Naval 
Aide, then Captain Beardall. Also, I had gone to Warm Springs in 
the same capacity the previous week end. Thus, my return to Wash- 
ington, I believe, was Tuesday of that week. 

Mr. Richardson. You were under Admiral Beardall ? 

Commander Schulz. Yes, sir ; that is correct. 

Mr. Richardson. Who otners of the Navy were occupying the same 
duty, a similar duty there under Beardall ? 

[J£4^6] Commander Schulz. On the 6th of December, I be- 
lieve the morning of the 6th there was an Ensign Carson who was sent 
up to assist me. Actually he performed no duties that day and was 
simply being instructed and informed as to what his duties would be. 

Mr. Richardson. What is your present assignment now ? 

Commander Schulz. I am under orders at present to be executive 
officer of the Indiana^ a battleship. 

Mr. Richardson. Were you on duty^at the White House in Admiral 
Beardall’s office there on the night of D^ember 6, 1941 ? 

Commander Schulz. I was on duty in the White House. Admiral 
Beardall had no fixed office in the White House at that time. He 
conducted his business for the most part in the Navy Department in 
the Navy Building and I was given a small office in a comer of the 
mail room, a closed office, but it was not a place used by Admiral 
Beardall. 

Mr. Richardson. That was at the White House ? 

Commander Schulz. Yes, sir; it was. 

Mr. Richardson. Do you recall Captain Kramer coming to the 
White House on the evening of December 6 to deliver any papers ? 

Commander Schulz. Yes, sir ; I do. 

Mr. Richardson. About what time did he come ? 

\12]t37'\ Commander Schulz. Between 9 and 10; I should say 
about 9:30. ’ 

Mr. Richardson. In the evening? 

Commander Schulz. In the evening; yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Who was there besides you? 

Commander Schulz. No one else of the Navy. 

Mr. Richardson. To whom, if anyone, did Captain Kramer hand 
his papers ? 

^ Commander Schulz. He handed them to me. They were in a 
locked pouch. 

Mr. Richardson. Was that the custoinary way in which dispatches 
that were being delivered there were delivered ? 

Commander Schulz. Material of that category was so delivered. 

Mr. Richardson. What did you do with the locked pouch when it 
was handed to you? 
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Commander Schttijs. I took it from the mail room, which is in the 
office building, over to the White House proper and obtained permis- 
sion to go up on the second floor and took it to the President’s study. 

Mr, Richari>son. Did you go alone? 

Commander Schulz. I was accompanied by someone from the 
usher’s office and announced to the President. However, then I was 
alone. 

Mr. Richardson. But Captain Kramer did not go with you? 

\12Ji38'\ Commander Schulz. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Richardson, How long from the time the papers were placed 
in your hands by Captain Kramer was it before you went to the Presi- 
dent’s study ? 

Commander Schulz. About 5 minutes, I would say. 

Mr. Richardson. Whom did you find in the study when you arrived 
there? 

Commander Schulz. The President was there seated at his desk, 
and Mr. Hopkins was there, 

Mr. Richardson. That is Mr. Harry Hopkins ? 

Commander ScHUia. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Richardson. You knew him ? 

Commander Schulz. Yes, sir, I had met him the previous day. 

Mr. Rich.vrdson. And you knew the President ? 

Commander Schulz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Was the pouch still locked? 

Commander Schui.z. I had a key to the pouch. I do not recall 
just when I unlocked it. In all likelihood it was after I was in the 
study, however. 

Mr. Richardson. What did you do after you entered the study? 

Commander SciiuiiZ. I was announced and I informed the Presi- 
dent that I had the material which Captain Kramer had \12If39'\ 
brought and I took it out of the pouch. 

Mr. Richardson. Did you make any further statement at the time 
with reference to the material, as to your having been told that it was 
important or not? 

Commander ScHunz. That I do not recall, sir, but I believe that the 
President was expecti^ it. As I recall, he was. 

Mr. Richardson. Wliy? What makes you believe that? Was 
there anything said, I mean, that would indicate that ? 

Commander Schulz. When Admiral Beardall instructed me to 
stay and meet Captain Kramer and receive the material, he told me 
of its important nature. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, wait just a moment there. 

Commander Schulz. And my recollection was also that it was of 
such importance that the President expected to receive it. 

Mr. Richardson, Before Captain Kramer came did you have a talk 
with Admiral Beardall with reference to the possibility of papers 
being delivered in the immediate future ? 

Commander Schulz. Yes, sir; I did. That is why I stayed. 

Mr. Richardson. What did Admiral Beardall say to you? 

Commander Schulz. He told me that during the evening Captain 
Kramer would bring up some magic material and that I was to take 
it and give it immediately to the President and {.12 W\ he 
gave me the key to the pouch so that I could take it out and deliver it. 
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Mr. Richardson. That is the substance of your conversation with 
Admiral Beardall ? 

Commander Schulz. Yes, sir ; that is right. 

Mr. Richardson. Well, now, when you presented the material to 
the President, was it in the pouch ? 

Commander Schulz. To the best of my recollection I took it out 
of the pouch and handed it to him. The papers were clipped together. 
There were j>erhaps 15 typewritten pages and they were fastened 
together in a sheaf and I took them out of the pouch and handed them 
to the President personally. 

Mr. Richardson. You know now what we mean when we talk about 
the first 13 parts of the 14-part message ; you know what I am talk- 
ing about? 

Commander Schulz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Are you able to state now whether among the 
papers which were delivered to the President there were this 13 parts 
of what was eventually the 14-part message? 

Commander Schulz. No, sir; I cannot. I did not read the mes- 
sage. I have only learned of its substance through information that 
has been divulged during this inquiry, from news- 

papers and so on. 

Mr. Richardson. All right. Now, what hajjpened when you deliv- 
ered these papers to the President ? You remained there ? 

Commander Schui.z. Yes, sir; I remained in the room. 

Mr. Richardson. What happened ? 

Commander Schulz. The President read the papers, which took 
perhaps 10 minutes. Then he handed them to Mr. Hopkins. 

Mr. Richardson. How far away from the President was Mr. Hop- 
kins sitting? 

Commander Schulz. He was standing up, pacing back and forth 
slowly, not more than 10 feet away. 

Mr. Richardson. Did the President read out loud when he was 
reading the papers? 

Commander Schulz. I do not recall that he did. 

Mr. Richardson. All right. Now go ahead and give us in detail 
just what occurred there, if you please, Commander. 

Commander Schulz. Mr. Hopkins then read the papers and handed 
them back to the President. The President then turned toward IMt. 
Hopkins and said in substance — I am not sure of the exact words, but 
in substance — “This means war.” Mr. Hopldns agreed, and they dis- 
cussed then, for perhaps 5 minutes, the situation of the Japanese 
forces, that is, their deployment and 

Mr. Richardson. Can you recall what either of them said ? 

[ 1244^1 Commander Schulz. In substance I can. There are 
only a few words that I can definitely say I am sure of, but the sub- 
stance of it was that — I believe Mr. Hopkins mentioned it first — ^that 
since war was imminent, that the Japanese intended to strike when 
they were ready, at a moment when all was most opportune for 
them 

The Chairman. When all was what? 

Commander Schulz. When all was most opportune for them. That 
is, when their forces were most properly deployed for their advantage. 
Indochina in particular was mentioned, because the Japanese forces 
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had already landed there and there were implications of where they 
should move next. 

The President mentioned a message that he had sent to the Japanese 
Emperor concerning the presence of Japanese troops in Indochina, 
in effect requesting their withdrawal. 

Mr. Hopmns then expressed a view that since war was undoubtedly 
going to come at the convenience of the Japanese, it was too bad that we 
could not strike the first blow and prevent any sort of surprise. The 
President nodded and then said, in effect, “No, we can’t do that. We 
are a democracy and a peaceful ^ople.” Then he raised his voice, and 
this much I remember definitely. He said, “But we have a good 
record.” 

The impression that 1 got was that we would have to stand 
on that record, we could not make the first overt move. 
We would have to wait until it came. 

During this discussion there was no mention of Pearl Harbor. The 
only geographic name I recall was Indochina. The time at which war 
might begin was not discussed, but from the maimer of the discussion 
there was no indication that tomorrow was necessarily the day. 1 
carried that impression away because it contributed to my personal 
surprise when the news did come. 

Mr. Richardson. Was there anything said. Commander, with ref- 
erence to the subject of notice or notification as a result of the papers 
that were being read! 

Commander Schulz. There was no mention made of sending any 
further warning or alert. However, having concluded this discussion 
about the war going to begin at the Japanese convenience then the 
President said tnat he believed he would talk to Admiral Stark. He 
started to get Admiral Stark on the telephone. It was then deter- 
mined — I do not recall exactly, but I believe the White House operator 
told the President that Admiral Stark could be reached at the National 
Theater. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, was it from what was said there that you 
draw the conclusion that that was what the White House operator 
retried! 

Commander Schulz. Yes, sir. I did not hear what 
the operator said, but the National Theater was mentioned in my 
presence, and the President went on to state, in substance, that he 
would reach the admiral later, that he did not want to cause public 
alarm by having the admiral paged or otherwise when in the theater, 
where, I believe, the fact that he had a box reserved was mentioned and 
that if he had left suddenly he would surely have been seen because of 
the position which he held and undue alarm might be caused, and the 
President did not wish that to happen because he could get him 
within perhaps another half an hour in any case. 

Mr. Richardson. Was there anything said about telephoning any- 
body else except Stark! 

Commander Schulz. No, sir; there was not. 

Mr. Richardson. How did he refer to Admiral Stark ? 

Commander Schulz. When he first mentioned calling him, he 
referred to him as “Betty.” 

Mr. Richardson. Was there any further discussion there before you 
left! 
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Commander Schulz. No, sir. To the best of my knowledge that 
is all that was discussed. The President returned the papers to me, 
and I left the study. 

Mr. Bichardson. That is all you know about it? 

Commander Schulz. Yes, sir; that is all. 

Mr. Richardson. I have no further questions. 

The Chairman. What time would you say you went to the Presi- 
dent’s study that night ? 

Commander Schulz. It was approximately 9 : 30. 

The Chairman. How long were you there altogether. 

Commander Schulz. I would say about one-half hour, sir. 

The Chairman. One-half hour? 

Commander Schulz. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. So you l^t there about ten ? 

Commander Schulz. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Then where did you go ? 

Commander Schulz. Then I went back to the office which I men- 
tioned before. 

The Chairman. Back to what you call the situation room ? 

Commander Schulz. No, sir. The situation room was a later 
development, after the war began. 

The Chairman. Oh, I see. You went back to the place from which 
you departed to deliver the message ? 

Commander Schulz. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

The Chairman. Congressman Cooper? 

The Vice Chairman. No questions, thank you. 

The Chairman. Senator George? 

Senator George. No^estions. 

The Chairman. Mr. Clark? 

Mr. Clark. No questions. 

The Chairman. Mr. Lucas? Mr. Murphy? 

Mr. Murphy. Commander, you just flew in irom California, did 
you? 

Commander Schulz. Yes, sir ; that is correct. 

Mr. Murphy. You got off the plane within the last hour or so? 

Commander Schulz. No, sir. I arrived at the National Airport 
at about 9 o’clock this morning. 

Mr. Murphy. Did you ever commit any of this material to writing 
at any time ? 

Commander Schulz. No, sir; I have not. 

Mr. Murphy. You have no notes whatsoever? 

Commander Schulz. No, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, I would like to have you just relax yourself 
just a little bit ; you are tense. No other questions. 

The Chairman. Mr. Brewster? 

Senator Brewster. I will pass at this time. 

The Chairman. Mr. Gearhart? 

Mr. Gearhart. Were there any other high ranking Army or Navy 
officers that called at the White House that night, that you know of? 

Commander Schulz. Not to my knowledge, sir. However, I was 
not in that part of the White House, except during this 
half hour, where I would have seen them. 

Mr. Gearhart. Your office was in the annex near the executive end 
of the building? 
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• Commander Schulz. I believe that is what it is called, sir. It is 
the annex over toward the State Department. 

Mr. Gearhart. That is right. And where is that office to which you 
have referred ? In the basement ? 

Commander Schulz. It is on the basement level ; yes, sir. I haven’t 
been in it now for over 4 years but I believe it is on the street level, 
however, on the side on which you come in on. 

. Mr. Gearhart. Yes. Your particular room was off of the mail 
receiving room? 

Commander Schulz. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Gearhart. How long did you remain on duty that night ? 

Commander Schulz. Until about 10 : 30. 

Mr. Gearhart. And when did you return to duty the next day? 

Commander Schulz. The next day, after the news of the attack, I 
called Admiral Beardall after I had heard the news, and then came 
back to the White House. 

Mr. Gearhart, Arriving at the White House at what time? 

Commander Schulz. About 4 o’clock, I would say, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. That is all. 

The Chairman. Mr. Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. I just want to take the situation after you left 
the President’s study. You then returned, as I understand it, to the 
mail room? 

Commander Schulz, Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. And the mail room had these long tables in it ? 

Commander Schulz. Yes, sir ; that is right. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, was Captain Kramer sitting at those tables 
when you went back, at one of the tables ? 

Commander Schulz, It is my collection that he was. 

^nator Ferguson. And then did you return to Captain Kramer 
this pouch? Is that your recollection. 

Commander Schulz. That is my recollection. The happenings dur- 
ing that particular period are somewhat hazy but I know that I did 
not have the papers tne next day. Further, I hadn’t too suitable a place 
to put them during the night Wause of their high secrecy classifica- 
tion. 

Senator Ferguson. You had worked in the Naval ONI so that you 
knew how secret these papers were and how valuable they were ? 

Commander Schulz. I was in the Communications Division rather 
than ONI, 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Communications. 

Commander Schulz. However, I knew of their nature 
and their general source because of their importance. 

Senator Ferguson. And, therefore, you wouldn’t have cared to keep 
them at home or where you stayed, and you did not leave them any- 
where in the White House? 

Commander Schulz. I would not have kept them under any cir- 
cumstances, no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. So that is your reason for saying that you gave 
them to Commander Kramer, or he was Captain at that time, was he? 

Commander Schulz. I am not sure of his rank but it is the same 
Captain Kramer, 

Senator Ferguson. What was your grade at that time? 

79T16 — 4«— pt. 10 6 
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Commander Schulz. I was a Lieutenant at that time. 

Senator Ferguson. And you would say that you were in all about 
1 hour or hour, I think you said, in the President’s study? 

Commander Schulz. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did you have any other conversation that 
night later with Commander Beardall? 

Commander Schulz. I recall having talked on the telephone to then 
Captain Beardall after I had shown the papers to the President. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you give us that conversation? 

\121t50'\ Commander Schulz. I do not remember the exact 
words. However, the purpose of the call was to inform him that I had 
received the papers, the President had seen them and I had carried out 
my instructions ; then I would be free to go home. 

Senator Ferguson. And you did get nome about what hour that 
night? 

Commander Schulz. I left the White House at about 10 : SO. 

Senator Ferguson. Did Admiral Beardall ask you for the details 
of the conversation of what the President may have said? 

Commander Schulz. I don’t recall that he did ; no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you do not recall telling Admiral Beardall 
at any time this conversation that you have related here? 

Commander Schulz. I never told any one during the course of the 
war of any conversation being held that night in the President’s 
presence. 

Senator Ferguson. And to whom )iave you repeated this conversa- 
tion? 

Commander Schulz. I have repeated it since to you and to Lieu- 
tenant Commander Baecher and the gentleman who was with you at 
the time ; I did not know his name. 

Mr. Murpht. By “you” you mean who ? 

The Chahiman. Senator Ferguson? 

\12^5^\ Commander Schulz. I mean 

Mr. Murpht. You mean you told Senator Ferguson about this 
before today ? 

Senator Ferguson. This is Mr. Morgan. 

Commander Schulz. No, sir ; not before today. Immediately pre- 
ceding my coming to the chair, within 10 minutes before I came to 
the chair here. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Morgan was present and Commander 
Baecher was present? 

Commander Schulz. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, had you talked it over with anyone else 
prior to that? 

Commander Schulz. No, sir ; I have not. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, can you tell us whether or not that was 
the first week of your assignment there, so that you had not been 
with the President prior to his Warm Springs trip and this particular 
week in the White House? 

Commander Schulz. Yes, sir ; that is correct. My first association 
with the White House in any capacity was on the Friday of the week 
before, when I made the trip to Warm Springs. I did not go to the 
"V^ite House at that time. The first time I was ever in the White 
House was on the 6th of December. 
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Senator Ferguson. Now, on the 5th of December did any messages 
come in, to your knowledge? 

Commander Schulz. There was one message. I had 
that in my custody. As I recall, it was given to me by Captain 
Beardall and had already been shown to the President. At least it 
was given to me only for custody, and it concerned the reported burn- 
ing of Japanese consular codes. It came to me on a normal Navy 
Department secret message form. Its original source, I recall, was 
from Australia, but I do not know and do not recall who actually 
ori^nated the message. 

Senator Ferguson. Did it say anything about the Japanese de- 
stroying a code machine in Batavia or sending it back to Tokyo, do 
you recall ? 

Commander Schulz. No, sir j no machine was mentioned. 

Senator Ferguson. No machine was mentioned in that particular 
message? 

Comamnder Schulz. No. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, outside of that message, have you any in- 
formation as to any messages delivered to the President? 

Commander Schulz. No, sir; there were no others. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, is this the only conversation or the only 
words that you heard from the President, that you have given us, in 
relation to the Pacific or the Japanese (juestion ? 

Commander Schulz. Yes. sir; that is correct, the only words. 

Senator Ferguson. Notning a,t Warm Springs, any messages 
\12^5S'\ there or any conversations about the Far East? 

Commander Schulz. No, sir; I had no such material or informa- 
tion there. 

Senator Ferguson. And you heard no conversations by the Presi- 
dent there? 

Commander Schulz. No. sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, there is one thing I am not entirely clear 
on and that is when the President said that he did not want Admiral 
Stark or “Betty,” as he referred to him first, called from the National 
Theater because it would, in your language, arouse people, or what 
was the word? 

Commander Schulz. It might have caused public alarm. 

Senator Ferguson. Public alarm ? 

Commander Schulz. Or at least speculation. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, and there was one thing said about that he 
didn’t want that to happen for another hour? 

Commander Schulz. He made no statement as to when it would be 
all right that public knowledge might be all right. His statement^is 
words were, in effect, that he would reach the admiral later, ^e 
matter of it being another hour is my own observation based on the 
fact that the theater eventually was going to close that evening. 

^nator Ferguson. So the President did 'not use the words “an- 
other hour”? 

Commander Schulz. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you took that to mean that he would get him 
after the show ? 

Commander Schulz. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, do you have any knowledge as to whether 
the President did reach Admiral Stark that night or not? 
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Commander Schulz. No, sir, I do not know. 

Senator Ferguson. And as I understand it then, you did not woi 
or go to the White House on the morning of the 7th. 

Commander Schulz. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And will you tell us who was the President 
naval aide on Sunday morning, if you have any knowledge of it? 

Commander Schulz. Captain Beardall was the naval aide at thj 
time, on that morning. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. To your knowledge, this other gentlemai 
the other lieutenant — and I did not catch his name. 

Commander Schulz. The oflBcer who was my assistant was Ensig 
Carson. 

Senator Ferguson. Is that C-a-r-s-o-n ? 

Commander Schulz. C-a-r-s-o-n- Carson was not there that mori 
ing either. He had only reported for work the pre- [12J(56 
ceding day and was not yet fully instructed. 

Senator Ferguson. And to your knowledge then he was really nc 
authorized to handle this locked pouch, is that correct? 

Commander Schulz. He had never been left there alone for sue 
an assignment before. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, there is only about one other tiling, an 
that is when did Admiral Beardall first tell you to remain there tha 
night to receive this special message for the President ? 

Commander Schulz. It was aabout 4 o’clock. The time is nc 
exact 

Senator Ferguson. Near the time. 

Commander Schulz. It was late in the afternoon, before the ad 
miral left, himself. 

Senator Ferguson. What time did Admiral Beardall leave? 

Commander Schulz. I do not recall exactly, but about 5 :30, 1 shouL 
say. 

Senator Ferguson. And you were the only one that remained oi 
duty or did Carson stay with you ? 

Commander Schulz. No, sir, Carson left, also, and I remained. 

Senator Ferguson.’ All right. Now, when did you first learn tha 
you were going to be a witness here? 

Commander Schulz. I learned definitely only on the 12tl 
[12jj56'\ of this month ; that is about 3 days ago. I had previou 
indication about the 1st of December, when I was informed by Lieu 
tenant Commander Baecher that because of my having been on dut; 
at the White House at that time that I might be called. I did not re 
ceive definite word. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you then here in Washington ? 

Commander Schulz. No, sir. I was in Bremerton, Washington 
the Puget Sound Navy Yard at that time. 

Senator Ferguson. Was Baecher there or did he telephone you ? 

Commander SenfiLZ. He telephoned to me. 

Senator Ferguson. And did he ask you to hold yourself in readi 
ness for a call? 

Commander Schulz. Yes, sir ; in effect. 

Senator Ferguson. Pardon me? 

Commander Schulz. In effect, to expect to come. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. And did you tell him at that time whal 
you knew? 
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Commander Schulz. Not in as great detail as I have today, but 
I mentioned the fact that I had received the material from Captain 
Kramer and that I had personally delivered it to the President and 
stayed there while he read it. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. And have you been called by any other 
board or anyone else to get your story, to get your ver- 

sion of what happened ? 

Commander Schulz. No, sir; I have not. 

^nator Ferguson. This is the first time that you have te-stified? 

Commander Schum. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did anyone else call you and tell you that 
you might be a witness ? 

Commander Schulz. No, sir; no one has. 

Senator Ferguson. You were on the Indiana when you got word 
to come into San Francisco to get off? 

Commander Schulz. Yes, sir; I was. The ship was at sea and 
we received orders from the Bureau of Personnel that I proc eed here 
for this purpose. 

Senator Ferguson. And your ship pulled into San Francisco? 

Commander Schulz. Yes, sir; the ship came into San Francisco 
yesterday morning. 

Senator Ferguson. You took a plane and landed here at 9 o’clock 
this morning? 

Commander Schulz. Yes, sir ; that is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. That is all. 

The Vice Chairman. When are you going back? 

Commander Schulz. Sunday or Monday, I would think, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, I have two questions. 

You say you talked to Mr. Morgan and Senator Fergu- 
[12^68'] son. Where was that ? 

Commander Schulz. That was in the hall, just beyond the large 
door over there. 

Mr. Murphy. With only those two persons present before you came 
into die presence of the committee? 

Commander Schulz. And Lieutenant Commander Baecher. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, then, one other question. Did you know any- 
thing about the President dispatching a message to the Emperor on 
the night of December 6th, the Emperor of Japan? 

Commander Schulz. I knew that a message had been sent since 
during the discussion with Mr. Hopkins the President mentioned that 
he had sent a message to the Emperor and he made a point of the fact 
that he had sent it to the Emperor as Chief of State and not to Tojo 
as Premier. He had sent the message to the Emperor and such men- 
tion of it as was made in my presence concerned only Indochina. 

Mr. Murphy. But that had been sent, apparently, before the con- 
versation that you heard down there ? 

Commander Schulz. Whether it had actually been sent I do not 
blow, but I know the President had drafted it. 

Mr. Murphy. That is all. 

hir. EIeefe. Just one question. 

Commander, you made a statement that you believed that the 
President was expecting this message. Did I so under- 
stand you ? 

Commander Schulz. Yes, sir, that is what 1 said. 
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Mr. Keefe. All right. 

Commander Schulz. And such was my impression. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, I would like to pursue that just a little bit further. 

Commander Schulz. My reason for telling that was that Admiral 
Beardall, knowing its importance and knowing that it was coming 
out, told the President to expect it during the evening. 

Mr. Keefe. How did Admiral Beardall know that it was coming? 

Commander Schulz. It had been — it is my understanding that it 
had been received in the Navy Department and was being worked on. 
It, of course, takes time, some time to obtsiin the English text in such 
a message. 

Mr. l^EFE. Were you aware of the fact that there was a so-called 
pilot messaTO ? 

Commander Schulz. No, sir; I was not. 

Mr. Keefe.. I would like to see if we can get that cleared up. You 
have no knowledge yourself as to the fact that there was a pilot m«- 
sage which came in some time around about noon on the 6th, which 
indicated that a long message was going to be sent to the Japanese 
Ambassador? 

\12]i60i\ There is evidence before the committee that that pilot 
message was delivered to certain people around about 3 o’clock. Do 
you know whether it was delivered to the White House by the Navy 
that afternoon ? 

Commander Schulz. I have no knowledge of that, sir. I did not 
receive it or see it personally. 

Mr. Keefe. At least Admiral Beardall before he left indicated to 
you that they were expecting a message in reply from the Japs? 

Commander Schulz. Yes, sir ; a message at feast. He did not indi- 
cate the substance, but a message which was a decode. 

Mr. Keefe. An important message ? 

Commander Schulz. And an important message. 

Mr. Keefe. And did he indicate to you that he had advised the 
President that there might be such a message ? 

Commander Schulz. I don’t recall that he did; no, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. Now, when the President got through read- 
ing it, as I understood your testimony, he showed it to Hopkins and 
said, “This means war,’’ and Hopkins concurred. 

Commander Schulz. Yes, sir. The words may not be exact but that 
is the substance. 

Mr. Keefe. Then the discussion went on between Mr. Hopkins and 
the President as to possibly where the Japs might strike and you re- 
member discussions of Indochina? 

Commander Schulz. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. But there was no mention of Pearl Harbor or Hawaii ? 

Commander Schulz. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Or any other places that you recall? 

Commander /S'chulz. No other places that I recall; none that I 
recall. 

Mr. Keefe. Do you recall with any degree of certainty. Commander, 
just what the conversation was with respect to the transmission of this 
message direct to the Emperor of Japan and how that came into the 
conversation? 

Commander Schulz. It came into the conversation when the dis- 
position of forces in Indochina was mentioned, and the way it came 
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in was that in this message to the Emperor it is my understanding 
that the presence of Japanese forces in Indochina was mentioned and 
that the — have never read the message, if I may say, Congressman, 
I would like to have you understand that — but, however, I recall men- 
tion being mad^ the President quoting from this message that he 
drafted to the effect that he had told Hirohito that he could not see 
how it could be held that there was any danger to peace in the Far 
East as far as the United States was concerned if there were no Japa- 
nese forces in Indochina. 

[12Ji62] In other words, we were not going to attack Indochina, 
nor was anyone else. Therefore, the presence of Japanese forces in 
Indochina was for an aggressive purpose or for ulterior purposes on 
the part of the Japanese. We ourselves held no threat for Indochina. 

That also is in substance, but I do remember that point being 
brought out. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you ^t the impression from that con- 
versation that the message to the Emperor had been sent, or was 
going to be sent? 

Commander Schttlz. I cannot recall that definitely, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now when the President said he wanted to get in touch 
with “Betty”, did he seem to know where “Betty” Stark was that 
night? 

Conunander Schulz. No, sir; not initially, at least, because I re- 
call that he started to place a telephone call for Admiral Stark. 

Mr. Keefe. Then did word come back that Admiral Stark was at 
the National Theater? Is that what I understood you to say? 

Commander Schulz. Word came back that that was where he 
might be reached. Personally, I have no knowledge that he was 
there, but the President was informed that that was where the admiral 
had either left word or else someone who could get in touch with him 
expected to find him there. 

Mr. Keefe. And then the President indicated that he would not 
bother calling him to the phone, that he would get him later after the 
theater was over? 

Commander Schulz. Yes, sir ; that is correct. 

Mr. Keefe. That is the impression you got? 

Commander Schulz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ^EFE. That is because he felt Admiral Stark’s 
leaving his box in the theater might cause some speculation and 
arouse some public discussion, or alarm. 

Commander Schulz. Yes, sir ; that was my impression. 

Mr. Keefe. Now when you got to the President’s study, the only 
pe^le who were there were the President and Harry Hopkins? 

Commander Schulz. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Keefe. That is all. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, may I just ask a question ? . 

The Chairman. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. You are a graduate of Annapolis? 

Commander Schulz. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. What year? 

Commander Schulz. 1934, sir. 

The Chairman. Thank you again. Commander. 
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Commander Schui^z. You are welcome. 

The Chairman. You are excused. 

Mr. Richardson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to call Admir 
Rochefort. 

The Chairman. Admiral Rochefort, come forward, please. 

The Vice Chairman. It is Captain Rochefort. 

[mOo} TESTIMONY OF CAPT. JOSEPH JOHN 

ROCHEFORT, UNITED STATES NAVY 

(Having been first duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The Chairman. What is your rank ? 

Captain Rochefort. I was about to thank you. Senator, for pr 
moting me. I am actually a captain. 

The Chairman. Oh, yes. You are not averse to a real promotion 
it comes your way, I suppose. 

Captain Rochefort. I would appreciate it, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Captain, will you state your name? 

Captain Rochefort. Joseph John Rochefort. 

Mr. Richardson. How old are you. Captain? 

Captain Rochefort. Forty-six years, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. How long have you been in the Navy ? 

Captain Rochefort. Since 1918, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. When were you first assigned to Hawaii? 
Captain Rochefort. You mean my first trip there, sir? 

Mr. Richardson. Yes. 

Captain Rochefort. The first trip was in 1920 — 1921. 

Mr. Richardson. How long were y'ou there then? 
Captain Rochefort. Approximately 2 months. 

Mr. Richardson. When did you next go to Hawaii ? 

Captain Rochefort. In 1924. 

Mr. Richardson. And how long did you stay that time? 

Captain Rochefort. Approximately the same length of time, si 
Mr. Richardson. Then when did you return there on regular assigi 
ment? 

Captain Rochefort. In April 1939, when the Hawaiian Detacl 
ment was formed. 

Mr. Richardson. And in what capacity ? 

Captain Rochefort. At that time on the staff of Commandei 
Scouting Force, who was also Commander, Hawaiian Detachment. 

Mr. Richardson. What changes occurred in j’^our assignment 
thereafter ? 

Captain Rochefort. In May of 1941 I received dispatch orders t 
report to the Commandant, Fourteenth Naval District, for duty. 
Mr. Richardson. That would be Admiral Bloch? 

Captain Rochefort. That would be Admiral Bloch, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Right. 

Captain Rochefort. In personal correspondence 
was informed that my duty there would consist of Officer in Charg 
of the Communications Intelligence Unit at Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. Richardson. When did you assume those duties? 

Captain Rochefort. In June 1941. 

Mr. Richardson. How long did you remain in that capacity! 
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, Captain Rochefort. Until October 1942. 

Mr. Richardson. Who was there in your unit when you took 
Jiarge? 

Captain Rochefort. Approximately 10 officers and 20 men at Pearl 
Harbor, and an additional 10 officers and approximately 50 to 60 men 
in the outlying stations. 

Mr. Richardson. What was the name of your unit as it was known 
it Pearl Harbor? 

Captain Rochefort. After I arrived there we changed the name 
dightly and called it the Combat Intelligence Unit, Fourteenth Naval 
District. 

Mr. Richardson. What were your duties during November and 
December 1941 ? 

Captain Rochefort. Very briefly, sir, to find out about all of the 
Japanese naval cryptographic systems. 

Mr. Richardson. What experience had you had in connection with 
iryptographic work? 

Captain Rochefort. During the period 1925 to 1927 I [12ji68'\ 
was in charge of all cryptographic work for the Navy Department in 
Washington. I had had, subsequently, 3 years in Japan as a lan- 
guage officer, and on various staffs during various war problems had 
:arned out cryptographic research. 

Mr. Richardson. Do you speak Japanese? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Proceed, and give us a little detail as to the scope 
of your duties with your assignment in Hawaii. 

Captain Rochefort. The primary duty consisted of intercepting 
ill Japanese naval traffic, and of attacking all the Japanese navw 
systems contained in that traffic with the exception of one system, 
which was being worked on in Washington, and in Cavite. 

Along with that we had organized a radio intelligence unit whose 
luties were to obtain all information available from the Japanese 
naval traffic by means other than cryptanalysis. 

We also had in the unit a mid-Pacific direction-finding unit with 
stations in Dutch Harbor, Samoa, Pearl Harbor, and Midway. 

Mr. Richardson. What Japanese codes and ciphers were in use 
by Japan during November and December that it was [1^469^ 
your duty to intercept? 

Captain Rochefort. Of the regular systems; that is, the systems 
used for any considerable period of time, approximately 8 to 10, in 
addition to which there would be several what we called minor sys- 
tems, or systems used for specific purposes, such as a fleet problem. 

Mr. Richardson. And what field was covered by those codes and 
ciphers that you were intercepting? 

Captain Rochefort. AU Japanese naval traffic of all descriptions, 
including personnel matters, engineering matters, operational intelli- 
gence, direction finding; in short, all types of naval communication, 
including ship movements. 

Mr. Richardson. Ship locations? 

Captain Rochefort. Ship locations would be incidental. That is, 
they would be contained in the traffic. 

lilr. Richardson. Now, were there any Japanese naval codes that 
you could intercept, but could not translate at Hawaii ? 
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Captain Bochefort. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bichardson. How many ? 

Captain Bocheport. In tenns of volume of traffic, perhaps 90 per- 
cent. 

Mr. Bichari^n. Let me see if I get it accurately. 

Out of all the interceptions that you had with reference to Japanese 
naval operations, you were only able to decode and therefore under- 
stand at Hawaii approximately 10 percent of that traffic ? 

Captain Bochefort. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bichardson. You were not able there tb handle by decipering 
what is known as the purple code ? 

Captain Bochefort. No, sir. That was a diplomatic system. 

Mr. Bichardson. Give me the designations of the other codes there 
that you could not handle. 

Captain Bochefort. Diplomatic or naval, sir? 

Mr. Bichardson. Well, both. 

Captain Bochefort. I will put it this way : We were not handling 
any of the diplomatic systems. We were directed to attempt to process 
all naval systems with the exception of one, which I previously men- 
tioned. 

Mr. Bichardson. Was the fact as to what section you were expected 
to handle and decode the result of a working arrangement between you 
and Washington ? 

Captain Bochefort. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bichardson. Was it true that messages might be intercepted 
by you that you were unable to decode? 

Captain Bochefort. Naval; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bichardson. And when you intercepted a dispatch 
or information that you were unable to decode, what was your duty 
then with respect to that information ? 

Captain Bochefort. If it were other than Navy, we would send it 
to Washington. But I might point out, sir, that the circuits that we 
were covermg were all naval circuits in which no diplomatic traffic 
would be passed. 

Mr. Bichardson. By way of illustration. Captain, let me show you 
two dispatches here that appear to have been intercepted by tbe Army 
at Hawaii — not by the Navy but by the Army, and ask you what codes 
they came in on ? What is the page, please, so it may be identified for 
the record ? 

Captain Bochefort. On page 21 of Exhibit 2, 1 see two dispatches, 
the fii^ one No. 123, which was translated on 30 December 1941, and 
it is in the J-19 system. 

[12J^72^ Mr. Bichardson. Now if the Army had presented that 
dispatch to you, could you have decoded it in Hawaii ? 

Captain Bochefort. Not without special equipment. 

Mr. Bichardson. Well, did you have the equipment in Hawaii that 
would permit you to decode that message? 

Captain Bochefort. No, sir. 

Mr. Bichardson. On December 2, 1941 ? 

Captain Bochefort. No, sir. 

Mr. Bichardson. Now let me show you the message number 128 on 
page 26 of Exhibit 2, dated 5 December. Will you tell me what code 
that came in on ? That is also an Army message. 
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Captain Rochefort. That came in the PA-K2 system. 

Mr. Richardson. If you had been requested by the Army to decode 
that dispatch would you have been able to do it at Hawaii ? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. In about how long a time from the time it was 
presented to you ? 

Captain Rochefort. Probably 6 hours to 6 days. Three days may 
be a good average. 

Mr. Richardson. Who was in charge of G-2 in Hawaii for the 
Army? 

Captain Rochefort. Colonel Fielder, sir. 

[J£47S] Mr. Richardson. And who was under Fielder as his 
Chief Assistant? 

Captain Rochefort. Colonel Bicknell was at that time, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. You knew both of those gentlemen? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sii-. 

Mr. Richardson. Were your relations with them cordial ? 

Captain Rochefort. My relations, I should say particularly with 
Colonel Fielder, were most cordial. 

Mr. Richardson. How frequently would you see them? 

Captain Rochefort. Perhaps twice a week, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Was there any discussion between you as to the 
intelligence that you were handling and the intelligence they were 
handling? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir ; but it would be in very general terms, 
because our jobs were different. 

Mr. Richardson. Was there ever any request by the Army for as- 
sistance from you and your outfit? 

Captain Rochefort. In my particular work, sir ? 

Mr. Richardson. Yes. 

Captain Rochefort. To the best of my recollection not until after 
the 7th. After the 7th there was. 

Mr. Richardson. To whom was the information that you picked 
up in Hawaii transmitted ^ you ? 

Captain Rochefort. To the Commander-in-Chief verbally, 
\1247\^ and by means of written summaries to the Navy Depart- 
ment and commander in chief, Asiatic Fleet, by dispatch or by air 
mail. 

Mr. Richardson. Then you would turn over what you had to Lay- 
ton, and Layton had the duty of transmitting it to the commander in 
chief? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. In addition to that we would send 
over with the summary a qualified officer to discuss the matter in de- 
tail with Layton, if he so wished. 

Mr. Richardson. Are you familiar. Captain,' with a dispatch that 
appears in the record here, sent through the Army, requesting G-2 in 
Hawaii to contact you for information with reierence to weather 
broadcasts? 

Captain Rochefort. I have heard of such a message, sir, but I did 
not hear of it up imtil a short time ago. 

Mr. Richardson. There never at any time was presented any com- 
munication to you to contact you ? 

Captain Rochefort. Not for that express purpose. 
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Mr. Richardson. Based upon such a dispatch, as far as you kne\ 

Captain Rochefort. Not for that express purpose, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Do you know how the messages went out fro 
Hawaii, from the Japanese consuls to Tokyo? 

Captain Rochefort. I have no first-hand information on 
that, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. I did not understand. 

Captain Rochefort. I have no first-hand information on that ? 

Mr. Richardson. With reference to the dispatches from Honolu 
to Tokyo during the first week in December, such as is illustrated I 
the number 247 here, indicating the message went out under PA-K 
would such a message as that go by cable or would it go by some otlu 
form of transmission? 

Captain Rochefort. It would go either by csrtble or by radio. 

Mr. Richardson. Were there any arrangements that you had whic 
would have enabled you to know what was being sent out by cable ? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. If we had been asked to do it, i 
directed to do it, we could have possibly obtained the informatioi 
Mr. Richardson. What is the basis for that statemen 

Captain ? 

Captain Rochefort. The basis for the statement is, sir, I have ha 
considerable experience in attempting to obtain so-called commercii 
traffic over a period of years, and there are one or two Federal statute 
in the matter which made the thing rather delicate to try. 

Furthermore, I knew that the authorities in Washington were ol: 
taining the information in sufficient detail, and if they required an; 
assistance, they would ask me to get some information from Honoluli 

In other words, not receiving any requests, or direction from th 
Navy Department, I assumed they were getting all the informatioi 
they needed from the diplomatic traffic. 

Mr. Richardson. Then, such a dispatch as this shown on page 29 o 
Exhibit 2, might have gone to Tokyo either by cable or by radi< 
broadcast ? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. And if you had made the effort, would it hav( 
been possible for you to have intercepted and decoded that message ' 

Captain Rochefort. If it had gone by radio, we could, of course 
have intercepted it. If it had gone by cable, special arrangement: 
would have to have been made in order to obtain copies of the cabh 
traffic. 

[i^. 477 ] Mr. Richardson. Why were not such arrangementi 
made with reference to knowledge of cable transmissions ? 

Captain Rochefort. Speaking of Honolulu, sir? 

Mr. Richardson. Yes. 

Captain Rocheford. Because attempts had been made in previous 
years to obtain the same information, without success, and I had 
Been led to believe, without making any specific inquiries, that the 
Navy Department, or the War Department, or both were receiving 
that information from sources known only to them. 

Senator Lucas. What was your last statement based on ? You said 
you were led to believe. 

Captain Rochefort. In personal conversation, sir, with officers 
from Washington on their way to or from the Far East. 
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’ Senator Brewster. Will you name any of them ? 

Captain Kochefort. No, sir. Of course, I was in communication 
with Captain Salford. He was in charge of the entire organization. 
The others I cannot recall their names at this time. They were 
officers going and coming from the Asiatic Fleet. 

Mr. fiicHARDSON. During the week prior to December 7, were you 
actively translating for the information of the commander in chief in 
-Hawaii all of the messages coming in to Honolulu and 

going out of Honolulu, which it was possible for you to decode? 

Captain Kochefort. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Could you, by any arrangement with the cable 
company, have increased the number of messages that you could have 
translated and reported to the commander in chief? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, Mr. Counsel, 
, that had been done on either the 3d or the 4th of December, on which 
certain messages were made available to*me by the District Intelligence 
Officer. They were being handled in Washington, but I undertook 
to attempt to handle them myself in Honolulu, as well as send back 
copies to Washington immediately, and thus we did read some before 
the 7th, but the important ones after the 7th. 

Mr. Richardson. And those that you read were transmitted by you ? 

Captain Rochefort. To the commander in chief. 

Mr. Richardson. To the commander in chief, in due course? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes. Actually, I think what happened, sir, 
was I told Layton that we had some messages, but they were absolutely 
of no value then. They involved such things as wages, visas, ana 
that sort of thing. 

Mr. Richardson. Then, it is very definite, is it not, [121^79} 
that there never was any time prior to Pearl Harbor when your station 
in Hawaii could handle any or the purple or other high Japanese code 
, transmissions ? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir; we could not handle them. 

Mr. Richardson. And that, of course, would include the code J-19 
that you spoke of a moment ago ? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. But it would not include the PA-K2? 

Captain Rochefort. We could handle the PA-K2 and lower classi- 
fications. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, did you make up, while you were there, a 
communications intelligence summary covering specific periods ? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. For transmission from your department to the 
commander in chief? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Wliat was that? 

Captain Rochefort. The communications intelligence summary 
was a daily report to the commander in chief, Pacific, of all informa- 
tion obtained, estimates made, and deductions drawn from the pre- 
vious day’s traffic. '' 

Mr. Richardson. How often ? Daily ? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir, daily. 

[12^80'] Mr. Richardson. And covering the period of a week 
or 10 days prior to the Pearl Harbor disaster, you furnished, as part 
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of your duty to the commander in chief, a daily intelligence sum- 
mary, to acquaint him with everything that had passed through your 
unit during the proceeding 24 hours? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. I show you our Exhibit 115, and ask you whether 
those are samples of that intelligence summary. 

(The document was handed to Captain Rochefort.) 

Captain Rochefort. Yes; they are. 

Mr. Richardson. Then the fact is, Captain, that your activities 
there, as is indicated by these intelligence summaries, were quite 
definitely confined to Japanese ship ir.ovements, and other matters 
connected with naval operations which came in codes which you were 
able to handle and translate? 

Captain Rochefort. About 10 percent of which we were able to 
handle and translate, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Well, all th^* did come to you that you were 
able to handle and translate came from ship movements? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. And other similar activities of the Japanese naval 
forces? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

\_12481'\ Mr. Richardson. And did not include the diplomatic 
intercepts, which, it was your understanding, as I understood your 
testimony, were being handled by Washington, and at Cavite? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Was there any arrangement, so far as you know, 
between your station in Hawaii and Cavite with respect to the inter- 
change of communications? 

Captain Rochefort. There had been an arrangement, which had 
existed for some years, in which one of the three stations, that is, 
Cavite, Pearl Harbor, or Washington, if they had information of 
value to one or more of the other stations, it was immediately passed 
to that station by radio, or by airmail. 

Mr. Richardson. When was that stopped? 

Captain Rochefort. I do not think it was ever stopped ; not to my 
knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Was there any cessation of it? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir. There might have been a possible 
lowering in the number of messages which were sent to us for in- 
formation, but that would be because they felt they were more tech- 
nical in nature and did not interest us. 

Mr. Richardson. Captain, if there had been suitable empowering 
directions from Washington, could there have \J2ji82'] been 
closer and better cooperation between your unit and G-2 in Hawaii? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. When I say “yes, sir” that may 
sound as if there were not full cooperation. We did cooperate to the 
fullest extent possible, bearing in mind the different jobs we had. 

Mr. Richardson. Do you know an 3 d;hing of your own knowledge 
about the G-2 set-up there? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir; from conversations with Colonel 
Fielder. 
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Mr. Richardson, Do you know what they were able to intercept 
and decode? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir ; we did not discuss that matter. 

Mr. Richardson. You were unable, in many instances, to discuss 
with G-2 the character of the intelligence that you were receiving, 
were you ? 

Captain RocHEFORivt Yes, sir; by reason of the fact thatj insofar as 
I knew, Colonel Fielder, as G-2, was not authorized to receive “ultra.” 

Mr. Richardson. Then there was a large field of intelligence that 
would pass through your unit that you could not communicate to G-2, 
or any officer in G-2? 

Captain Rochefort, Yes, sir, I could not communicate 
[12^33'] it to G-2 as ultra, but I could communicate the sense of 
it, which I did. 

Mr. Richardson. Would you be able to say that that duty was 
carried out to the extent that you feel G-2 got all of the information 
from you that would have been useful to them ? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Richardson. I have no further questions. 

The Chairman. What is your assignment now? 

_ Captain Rochefort. On duty in the Office of Naval Intelligence, 
sir. 

The Chairman. Here in Washington ? 

Captain Rochefort. Here in Washington. 

The Chairman. How long have you had that assignment? 

Captain Rochefort. Since approximately the middle of December 
1945, sir. 

The Chairman. And prior to that, where have you been ? 

Captain Rochefort. I have been ordered to sea duty, sir, at my own 
request, in October. 

The Chairman. How long after the attack on Pearl Harbor before 
you were assigned to some other place? 

Captain Rochefort. In October 1942, sir. 

The Chairman. Nearly a year? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You were not in Washington at any 
time immediately prior to the attack and immediately after? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir ; I was not. 

The Chairman, Mr. Cooper. 

The Vice Chairman. No questions. 

The Chairbian. Senator George? 

Senator Georoe. I have no questions. 

The Chairman. Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Clark isn’t here. 

Senator Lucas. 

Senator Lucas. I would like to pass for the moment. 

The Chairman. Mr. Murphy ? 

Mr. Murpht. Is it commander or captain ? 

Captain Rochefort. Captain, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. Captain Rochefort, as I understand it, each day at 
Pearl Harbor you prepared an intellijrence summary, which in turn 
was turned over by you to Layton. That would be Captain Layton ? 

Captain Rochefort. Captain Layton now, sir. 
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Mr. Murpht. Then Captain Layton himself would make his 
estimate of the situation, and present it to Admiral Kimmel, or wou 
he present your intelligence summary ? 

Captain Rochefort. He would present our intelligence summar 
sir, in addition to which he would prepare for Admir 

Kimmel, at infre^ent intervals perhaps an over-all general estimat 

Mr. Murpht. But, at any rate, each of- your summaries would, i 
the ordinary course of events, be presented to Admiral Kimmel dail} 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, then, on November 1, the Japanese changed tlie 
code signals, did they not ? 

Captain Rochefort. Call sign, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. Call sign. 

Then sometime towards the end of November you predicted that tl 
Japs were about to change their call sign signals again? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. In Navy parlance, that would be pretty extraordinar 
wouldn’t it, a change within less than 30 days of call sign signals ? 

Captain Rochefort. It would have been the first time it had haj 
penea, to my knowledge, yes, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. And you conveyed that information to Layton, an 
he in turn to Kimmel, did he not? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Murpht. Then, about the first of December there was an actuj 
change of the call sims again, was there not? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy, Tliat too was quite unusual, wasn’t it, the fact th? 
thev actually changed it? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes. 

Mr. Mtjrphy. Ordinarily it would be 6 months to a year befor 
they would make such a change; isn’t that right? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. The periods in which they were bein 
kept in effect were comparatively smaller. 

Mr. Murphy. It is also a fact, is it not, sir, that in your dail, 
intelligence summaries, you stated definitely and positively that tli 
Japanese appeared to be preparing for a major offense in the Pacific 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. About when was it that you stated that in you 
summary? 

Captain Rochefort. We prepared a special dispatch along that lin 
on the 26th of November, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. And on that day you felt the Japanese were prepare 
for a move on a large scale? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Murphy. You also predicted in your daily summaries the fac 
that the Japanese were moving in the direction of Hawaii with thei 
submarines, did von not ? 

[ 1 ^ 4 ^] Captain Rochefort. We did not say they were movini 
in the direction of Hawaii. 

Mr. Murphy. You said they were moving eastward? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. And moving eastward was in the direction of Hawaii 
so far as our possessions were concerned, Midway, and the Unitet 
States? 
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Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. They were moving, at any rate, from the Asiatic coast 
and from the Japanese coast in the direction generally due east, weren’f 
thCT? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. And due east would be Midway, Johnston, Hawaii, 
and the west coast of the United States, wouldn’t it? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. And you showed that in your summaries, that that 
progressive move was occurring, did you not? 

Captain Rochefort. Perhaps not in those words, sir, but that was 
the sense of it. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, to a naval man, it would mean you predicted 
the gradual move east of submarine activity of the Japanese, would it 
notf 

Captain Roch^rt. Yes, sir. As I recall, sir, we 
said they were going to the Marshalls. 

Mr. Murphy. They were going to the Marshalls ? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. As far as the Marshalls were concerned, there was 
some controversy over how many carriers were in the Marshalls, 
wasn’t there? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. You felt there were only two carriers there did you 
not? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. Ypu were right, weren’t you ? 

Captain Rochefort. We said one cardiv, or carrier division — at the 
most, two carriers. 

Mr. Murphy. At the most two carriers? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. You were right and the others were wrong? 

Captain Rochefort. I would hesitate to say. 

Mr. Murphy. At any rate, you were right. There were only two 
down there. 

Captain Rochefort. There would be a maximum of two down there. 

Mr. Murphy. And that was your report on your daily intelligence 
summary ? 

Captain Rochefort. That was a special summary. 

[J£4^9] Mr. Murphy. That was a special summary. 

On the 26th of November you said there were only two carriers at 
the Marshalls, and you later learned there were only two carriers at 
the Marshalls? 

Captain Rochefort. There were two carriers actually at Palau, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. There were two carriers at Palau ? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. Then, in addition to that, you had located en masse 
practically the entire Japanese Fleet which attacked Pearl Harbor, 
had you not? I mean in your daily intelligence summary. 

Captain Rochefort. We located them in a negative sense, sir. We 
had lost them. We did not know where they were. 

Mr. Mttohy. At any rate, you made reference in one of your sum- 
maries, did you not, to the actual group or block, almost without 
exception, of the actual ships that had come to Pearl Harbor? 

79716— 46— pt. 10 7 
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Captain Rochefort. I do not recall that, sir. We may have. I do 
not recall that. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, then, the fact is you did, on your daily intelli- 
gence summary, show that the carriers were not accounted for, did 
you not? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

[ 12490 '\ Mr. Murphy. You got to the point where you could not 
account for them, you just left them out of your report, to indicate 
that nothing was mown about them ? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

As I recall, we said, “Nothing is known about carriers.” 

Mr. Murphy. And the reason for doing that, as a Navy man, as a 
communications expert, was you did not want to venture an opinion 
on an unknown quantity; isn’t that correct? 

Captain ^chefort. Yes. The idea there was, by means short of 
cryptanalysis, in other words, radio intelligence, we could obtain a 
considerable amount of information. That is, without actually read- 
ing the messages. 

From that information, we found we did not know anything about 
the carriers. 

Mr. Murphy. The fact you did not know anything about them, and 
the fact that you did not put in your intelligence summary anything 
as to their being in home waters meant to indicate, did it not, to those 
who read it, that there was a danger signal? 

Captain Rochefort. I would not say that, sir, because that condi- 
tion had obtained before. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, the fact is, you said you knew nothing about 
them. 

Captain Rochefort. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. And, therefore, when there is an uncer- 
tainty you usually look for the worst, don’t you ? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. Of course, they could have gone out 
on a fleet problem, or they could have gone into radio silence, or a 
variety of other things. TTiat happened before, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Is it the usual plan, when you have a war warning 
and you cannot account for carriers, that you prepare for the worst? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, the fact is that you did say on your summaries 
that they could not be accounted for, and then you gave that to Cap- 
tain Layton, and Captain Layton went to Admiral Kimmel, and 
presented it to him and Admiral Kimmel said to Captain Layton, 
“You mean to say they might even be coming around Diamond Head?” 
D(^ou remember that? 

Captain Rochefort. I had heard that later, sir. 

[ 12 ^ 92 '] Mr. Murphy. Captain, did you, as the communications 
expert at Pearl Harbor, know anything about the war warning of 
November 27 ? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir; I did see it on or about November 27. 

Mr. Murphy. So that you had knowledge of that and you took 
that into consideration when you were preparing your intelligence 
summaries about the location of the carriers; isn’t that right? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Were you alarmed approaching December 2d about 
those carriers? 
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Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. You expected trouble was coming, did you ? 

Captain Rochefort. We all knew it was coming, sir. It was a 
question of where. 

Mr. Murphy. Now then, what facilities did you have for inter- 
changing what you had with your counterpart of the Army i 

Captain Rochefort. Personal conversation, sir, with Colonel 
Fielder in Shafter and Colonel Fielder in Pearl Harbor; meeting 
Colonel Fielder in Captain Luton’s office and perhaps seeing him 
down town with Captain Mayfield. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, it has come to the committee’s attention 
[121(93'] that the FBI sent a message to Washington to the effect 
that the Japanese were destroying most of their important papers as a 
result of an intercept of a conversation of a cook in the Japanese 
consulate with J apan ; did you know about that ? 

Captain Rochefort. I did not know about the conversation at the 
time, sir. I had been informed by the district intelligence officer of 
the fact that the Japanese consulate was destroying certain papers 
and codes. 

Mr. Murphy. The only difference is that the information that Ad- 
miral- Kimmel and General Short appeared to have gotten was that 
the Japanese were reported destroying papers but the FBI reported 
to Washington that they were destroying most of their important 
papers. Did you know that? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir. The information was given to me 
that they were destroying their codes. 

Mr. Murphy. Codes? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, then, there was a message from Honolulu to 
Washington on the 6th day of December that the Japanese were de- 
stroying their codes. Did you know about that? 

Captain Rochei'Ort. I originated that message, sir, from Honolulu 
to Washington. 

[12^^] Mr. Murphy. General Short said that he never heard 
about that. Do you know whether he did or not? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir ; I do not. 

Mr. Murphy. At any rate, do you know whether your counterpart 
in the Army knew the Japanese were destroying their codes on Decem- 
ber 6 at Hawaii ? 

Captain Rochefort. No, si^ because I received that information 
from the district intelligence officer. I was fairly sure without asking 
that he had received it either from the FBI or the Army and in either 
event the Army would have known about it either from the FBI or 
themselves. 

Mr. Murphy. At any rate. General Short said he never heard it. 
Would you be surprised at that? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir; it could very well be that it was a 
matter which was known perhaps to somebody in General Short’s 
staff and was not considered important. I don’t know. 

Mr, Murphy. As a communications expert, Captain, when you 
heard of the destruction of the codes at the very place where you were 
located, what did it mean to you? 

Captain Rochefort. Well, I am trying to keep hindsight out of it. 
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Mr. Murpht. Yes; I don’t want present-day quarterbacks. What 
did it mean to you on the 6th with the carriers not \^12JiS6'\ lo- 
cated, with the war warning message before, with the feeling that war 
was coming, and then the sign that right where you are they ■ a«re 
destroying their codes, the expected enemy? 

Captain Rochefort. I thinK that my reaction at that time would 
have been that Admiral Hart is going to have himself quite a job very 
shortly. 

Mr. Murphy. You felt that at least some of the forces of the United 
States' were going to be in for action ? 

Captain Rochefort. That Admiral Hart was going to have him- 
self quite a bit of work to do. 

Mr. Murphy. I have just one other question. 

Senator Lucas. Will the Congressman yield? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes. 

Senator Lucas. Captain, in order to straighten out my own mind 
I would like to ask you one or two questions. 

You originated that message that was sent to Washington? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Wherein you advised the Navy that the Japanese 
consul was destroying codes? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Now, was that information disseminated after you 
sent the code or where did the information come from in the first 
instance ? 

[12Ji96'] Captain Rochefort. The reason for sending the mes- 
sage was twofold. First, we received a message either from Washing- 
ton or from Admiral Hart, Commander in Chief Asiatic Fleet, to the 
effect that the Japanese were destroying communications eouipment 
in various places throughout the world, and my message to Washing- 
ton was in amplification of that message in part. 

Senator Lucas. What I am trying to find out. Captain, is what 
means you had or what liaison did you have with the Army so thai 
everyone of importance in the Army, and in the Navy, would know 
about the burning of the codes in the consulate at Hawaii ? 

Captain Rochefort. I don’t think I follow you there, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Well, you knew the codes were being burned ? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. You sent a message to Washington? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Who else knew ? 

Captain Rochefort. Layton. 

Senator Lucas. That codes were being burned ? 

Captain Rochefort. Layton, I was informed. 

Senator Lucas. What was your arrangement between the Army and 
Navy to get that information to the Army ? 

[12497] Captain Rochefort. As I said, sir, the information 
came to me from the District Intelligence Officer. 

Senator Lucas. Who was he? 

Captain Rochefort. It was Captain Mayfield, sir. He was a naval 
officer. CaMain Mayfield. He gave me the information. In other 
words, the District Intelligence Officer then was familiar with the 
situation. He informed me and I undertook to inform Washington 
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and the Commander in Chief of the Fleet and, as l said before, I was 
fairly sure that Captain Mayfield had obtained the information in 
the first instance either from the FBI or from the Army. In any 
event, I would not consider it my job to have informed either the FBI 
or the Arnnr. 

Senator Lucas. I understand. I am trying to ascertain as to whose 
responsibility it was to disseminate that information between the 
Army and the Navy, assuming that the Navy got it first? 

Captain Kochefort. The District Intelligence Ofiicer, sir. 

Senator Lucas. That was Captain Mayfield ? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. And it was his duty to inform the Commander in 
Chief of the Pacific Fleet as well as the Army ? 

[ 12 ^ 98 '] Captain Rochefort. No, sir. Captain Mayfield actually 
informed me and I undertook to see that the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Pacific Fleet was informed. 

Senator Lucas. So it was your duty then to see that the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet was iniormed ? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Whose duty was it in the Navy — ^I assume they got 
the message first — whose duty was it in the Navy in Hawaii to advise 
General Short and his staff of this important message? 

Captain Rochefort. I would say the District Intelligence Officer, sir. 

Senator Lucas. That would be Captain Mayfield ? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. They must have had an arrangement for the ex- 
change of information, intelligence. 

Captain Rochefort. From what I observed they worked in close 
contact. 

Senator Lucas. Wouldn’t you know about that? 

Captain Rochefort. I would not know first-hand. 

Senator Lucas. We would have to rely upon Captain Mayfield for 
that information as to whether or not he exchanged information with 
the Army on such vital information as the burning of codes at that 
particular time? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, .sir. I would have no first- 
hand information of that. 

Senator Lucas. Thank you. 

Mr. Murpht. Captain, is there any doubt in your mind that Admiral 
Kimmel knew of this message that you sent to Washington on the 6th ? 
I believe you said that was sent by the Commandant of the Fourteenth 
Naval District to Washington. 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. That would be the office clearing the 
message that I h^d prepared. 

Mr. Murpht. What I mean is, do you know whether or not that 
message, that information about the destruction of codes on the 6th 
in Hawaii, got to Admiral Kimmel ? 

Captain Rochefort. I naturally couldn’t say positively, sir, but I 
am quite sure it would have ; quite sure. 

Mr. Murpht. How would it get there, who would be the one, 
Layton? 

Captain Rochefort. From Layton ; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Murpht. Now, then, one other question. In Exhibit 2 there are 
a number of messages concerning ship locations in Hawaii. Do you 
recall whether or not you were translating any of the PA-K2 dis- 
patches? 

Captain Rochefort. Not until the 3d or 4th of December, sir. 

[J£SOO] Mr. Mtjri*ht. And some of these, though, that you did 
decode had something to do with the number of ships that were ac- 
tually in Pearl Harbor, did they not? 

Captain Rochefort. As I recall, one or two of them did, sin 

Mr. Murphy. I wonder if you would be able to tell which ones — 
you did refer to them in your previous testimony, not before this com- 
mittee but before another committee. It may be that you didn’t. Some- 
bo^ at Hawaii did, Captoin. 

daptain Rochefort. The only message that I would recall, sir, of 
any imj)ortance in the group that we worked on at Pearl sub^quent 
to the night of 3 December was the rather long message pertaining to 
liglits in homes and that sort of thin^. 

Mr. Murphy. Had you succeeded m getting enough out of that to 
know pretty much what they were doing? 

Captain Kochefort. Yes, sir ; unfortunately, that was not translated 
until the evening of the 10th. 

Mr. Murphy. At any rate, you didn’t know what was in it on the 
7th? 


Captain Rochefort. No, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Had you translated any messages before the 7th which 
indicated an interest on the part of lokyo in what was going on at 
Hawaii ? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir. 

^£^ 01 ] Mr. Murphy. None at all? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Did you know that Tokyo was making inquiry of 
Honolulu for any purpose up to the 7th? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir ; I recall of no messages that indicated 
that, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, then, my final question : You said you expected 
there would be a lot of trouble in store for Admiral Hart. How soon 
after you heard that about the codes being destroyed at Hawaii ? 

Captain Rochefort. Not more than 3 or 4 days, sir, at the outside. 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you, sir. That is all. 

The Chairman. Senator Brewster is next. 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman, I have to leave now. 

Captain, are you going to be in the city for awhile? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. I don’t know that I shall want to further inter- 
rogate you, but if you will be here tomorrow I will appreciate it. 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

The CHAntMAN. Mr. Gearhart. 

Mr. Gearhart. Captain, how many kinds of codes are there? 

The Chairmtan. Just a moment. Senator Brewster is 


next. 

Senator Brewster. I will pass. 
The Chairman. Go ahead. 
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Jifr. Geashabt. I have heard of the Army, the Navy, and the diplo- 
matic. Are there any other classifications of codes and ciphers ? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. Most any government agency would 
have its own system or systems as well as the various commercial 
^sterns. 

Mr. Gearthart. Of course, when you are monitoring for, picking up 
these codes, you don’t know what they are while you are getting them, 
it is only aner you get them and study them that you can classify them ; 
is that correct? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir. Over a period of years we had de- 
veloped a pretty fair knowledge of the Japanese naval communication 
syst^ which involved^ among other things, a rather detailed knowl- 
edge of the radio circuits that were plied, such as between Tokyo and 
ships at sea, that sort of thing. In Pearl Harbor we merely covered or 
monitored, if you will, the circuits that we felt the most information 
was available on. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, do we have respected channels when using 
radio? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. Even if there weren’t, sir, 
{IPods'] we would still find it, because we maintain special watches 
for searching the whole spectrum. 

Mr. Gearhart. You broke some of the Naval codes. 

Captain Rochefort. Sir? 

Mr. Gearhart. You were able to crack some of the naval codes. 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Some of the diplomatic codes. 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Were you able to crack any of the Army, Japanese 
Army codes? 

Captain Rochefort. We didn’t try anything with the Army systems 
at all, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. The Army systems would come over the air once 
in awhile? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir, they would, but we were not covering 
any of those circuits. Our primaiy concern was with the Navy. When 
I say that I do not wish to be misunderstood. We were only able to 
cover a part of the naval communications system through a lack of 
personnd. 

Mr. Gearhart. Because you were way out in the middle of the 
Pacific, I suppose there weren’t many Army messages coming, were 
there? 

Captain Rochefort. We could have probably picked up [12604'\ 
quite a few had we had the personnel to do it with. 

Mr. Gearhart. Once in awhile the Nayy could be caught? 

Captain Rochefort. We could have, sir; but I conceived my first 
job was to put my own house in order, which was the Japanese Navy. 
Then when we were able to do that, we could look around and offer 
whatever help we could. 

Mr. Gearjhart. I believe that is all. 

The Chairman. Senator Brewster. 

Senator Brewster. I pass. 

The Chairman. Senator Ferguson. 
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Senator Ferguson. Captain, there was a message sent from 
OPNAV, Commander in Chief Pacific Fleet, for Commander in Chief 
Asiatic Fleet, No. 061743. 

Mr. Hasten, will you show him that message. 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, that reads : 

In view of the international situation and the exposed position of our outlying 
Pacitlc Islands, you may authorize the destruction by them of secret and con- 
fidential documents now or under later conditions of greater emergency. Means 
of communication to support our current operations and special intelligence 
should of course be maintained until the last moment. 

That is the way that reads. 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know when that was received by 
CINCPAC, which is Pearl Harbor ? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir, I do not. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, will you note whether or not it is marked 
“Urgent” or “Priority”? 

Captain Rochefort. I can't see from this copy, sir, what the classi- 
fication was. This copy that I have is not marked at all as far as the 
classification. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether in the Navy if it wasn’t 
marked “Priority”’ or “Urgent” that it would not go “Priority” or 
“Urgent”? 

What hour was it sent out of Washington? 

Captain Rochefort. 1743, which would be 12 : 43 Washington time. 
In other words, 43 minutes after noon. 

Senator Ferguson. On the 6th ? 

Captain Rochefort. 6 December, Saturday. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did you receive that prior to the attack? 

Captain Rochefort. I did not see this message prior to the attack, 
sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know when it did come to your attention ? 

Captain Rochefort. I recall having seen it, sir, and [126061 
it must have been some time after the 7th. 

Senator Ferguson. Whei-e were you at the time of the attack on 
Sunday morning at Hawaii ? 

Captain Rochefort. At Pearl Harbor, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you on duty ? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir. I got out there about 20 minutes after 
the attack started. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you surprised at an attack? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir; at Pearl Harbor. 

Senator Ferguson. Had you anticipated an attack Sunday morning? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Anywhere? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Where? 

Mr. Murphy. May we get the answer as to whether he was sur- 
prised at an attack. 

(The answer was read by the reporter, as follows :) 

Tos, sir, at Pearl Harbor. 
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Senator Ferguson. Did you anticipate an attack Sunday morning? 

Captain Rochefort. I anticipated an attack might occur any morn- 
ing or any afternoon cei’tainly definitely along the China coast, pos- 
sibly in the Philippines. 

[JSo07] Senator Ferguson. Was that because of your Intelli- 
gence? What would you draw that conclusion from? I mean, when 
I say your “Intelligence,” I mean the information that you had. 

Captain Rochefort. Probably it was due on my part at least to a 
feeling that the Japanese had more or less committed themselves in 
southeast Asia, possibly the Philippines, which would not leave very 
much for an attack on Pearl Harbor. 

Senator Ferguson. I didn’t understand. 

Captain Rochefort. Which would not leave them very much in 
the way of ships and planes for an attack on any other spot. 

Senator Ferguson. Wasn’t the only deterrent to the Japanese move- 
ment to the south in Pearl Harbor in the form of ships ? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And airplanes ? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Where was the deterrent ? 

Captain Rochefort. Considering the fact that we had a 5-5-3 ratio 
in the two fleets. Pearl Harbor, some 5,000 miles aloof from Tokyo, 
and one of the reasons for the 5-5-3 ratio was to give the Japanese 
a parity in their own waters, it follows that if they were going to 
the south that the existence or nonexistence of a fleet 5,000 miles 
[J£508] to the eastward was certainly not a major deterrent. 

Senator Ferguson. Was it a deterrent? 

Captain Rochefort. In my opinion not. 

Senator Ferguson. Was there any deterrent at all to them moving? 

Captain Rochefort. There would be a deterrent if the entire Japa- 
nese Fleet moved to the south thereby risked a hit and run attack 
on a certain part of their territory, yes, to that extent. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, didn’t you know that the entire fleet was 
not moving south ; didn’t you know from the British how many ships 
were moving into the Kra Peninsula ? 

Captain Rochefort. We could count, both from our own sources 
and other sources, a group of ships going to the south, which com- 
prised, I would say, prooably a majority of the Japanese forces 
available. 

Senator Ferguson. The majority. Would you say over half? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

I^nator I^rguson. Well, where did you think the other half was 
going to strike? 

Captain Rochefort. Some, of course, would be in overhaul. Some 
w^ust plain lost. 

Senator Ferguson. What about those you lost? Didn’t you think 
there may be danger that they would strike ? 

Captain Rochefort. They could ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Then why weren’t you prepared at Pearl 
Harbor? 

Captain Rochefort. You will pardon me, sir, but I had a rather 
relatively junior position in Pearl Harbor in connection with prep- 
arations. 
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Senator Ferguson. You were the head of the Intelligence section? 

Captain Rochetort. I was the head of the Combat Intelligence 
Section, radio intelligence section. 

Senator Ferguson. You were the head of the Radio Combat Intel- 
ligence Section ? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Wouldn’t it be your duty to appraise as to where 
Japan was going to attack, when Japan was going to attack and where 
she was going to attack, and with what force ? 

Captain Rochefort. Based on radio intelligence only, sir, we would. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, do I understand then that we had our 
Intelligence so divided that you only operated on radio intelligence ? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Then what did you mean by your last 
answer? 

Captain Rochefort. We gave all the information that we had avail- 
able or that we had deduced or estimated that had been obtained by 
means of radio intelligence to the Fleet Intelligence Officer. 

Senator Ferguson. That was 

Captain Rochefort. Captain Layton. 

Senator Ferguson. And then you didn’t pay any attention after 
you had given it to him and had drawn the appraisal of it? 

Captain Rochefort. We gave him our best estimate, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did you estimate to him that there was 
going to be an attack somewhere on Sunday ? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir; not on Sunday. We did not specify 
any date, as I recall. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, when did you give him the last estimate? 

Captain Rochefort. Saturday, sir, December 6. 

Senator Ferguson. When did you tell him it would happen ? 

Captain Rochefort. We did not tell them, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, on Saturday, 6 December, when it would happien. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you tell them it was going to happen ? 

[ 12611 ^ Captain Rochefort. We indicated very strongly there 
was an offensive movement. 

Senator Ferguson. An aoffensive movement where? 

Captain Rochefort. I think perhaps the best statement on that, 
sir, would be the November 26 message. 

Senator Ferguson. What did you say to him on the 26th ? I am 
trying to find out now — ^you are the Radio Intelligence man there — 
why they didn’t know about this attack coming, I am trying to find 
out why the Intelligence System didn’t work out there. 

Captain Rochefort. As to that I have no answer, Mr. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. You have no answer as to why it didn’t work? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir. I cannot explain to you why we did 
not specify a certain date or a day in the week. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, if you had known under your radio sys- 
tem that there was a message being delivered in Washington Sunday 
morning and it was to be delivered to the Secretary of State at 1 
o’clock and that it was even more than an ultimatum, would that have 
given you the hour? 

Captain Rochefort. I believe it would have, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you get such a message? 
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\ 12612 '\ Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Ferguson. No; not now. 

Mr. Murphy. I am wondering the basis for the Senator’s statement 
about it being more than an ultimatium. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know what I am talking about, the 14th- 
part message? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. I did not see that message until 
1944-1945. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, when you had this, as you call it, the radio 
intelligencej did you get other intelligence so that you could appraise 
the entire situation ? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

\ 1 ^ 513 ^ Senator Ferguson. Well then, did you give to Captain 
Layton an entire appraisal, as far as the Navy was concerned of the 
situation as to whetner or not to expect war and where to expect it? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. When did you give it to him? 

Captain Rochefort. Daily. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, did you ever call it to his attention that 
there was going to be war as far as the United States was concerned ? 

Captain Rochefort. No, I would not say in writing that we made 
the flat statement that there was or was not going to be war. We gave 
them indications as we saw it. 

Senator Ferguson. Were those indications that we were going to 
have war with Japan, America was? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You never gave him such an appraisal? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir, not in writing. We may have dis- 
cussed the matter and undoubtedly did at great length. 

Senator Ferguson. If you had the foundation for such appraisal, 
why didn’t you put it in writing? 

The Chairman. It is 6 o’clo^. Obviously we can’t finish with the 
witness. We will recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Murphy. May we have available in the morning that 26 
summary ? 

(Whereupon, at 5 p. m., February 15, 1946, the committee recessed 
until 10 a. m., Saturday, February 16, 1^6.) 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1946 

Congress of the United States, 

Joint Committee on the Investigation 

OP THE Pearl Harbor Attack, 

Washington; D. C. 

The joint committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in 
the Caucus Room (room 318), Senate Office Building, Senator Alben 
W. Barkley (chairman), presiding. 

Present: Senators Barkley (chairman), George, Lucas, Brewster, 
and Ferguson, and Representatives Coo^r (vice chairman), Clark, 
Murphy, Gearhart, and Keefe. 

Also present: Seth W. Richardson, General Counsel; Samuel H. 
Kaufman, Associate General Counsel ; John E. Hasten, Edward P. 
Morgan; and Logan J. Lane, of counsel, for the Joint Committee. 

\12616'\ The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

Senator Ferguson will proceed. 

TESTmORY OF CAPT. JOSEPH JOHH ROCHEFORT, UNITED STATES 

NAVY (Resumed) 

Senator Ferguson. You have the message now? 

Captain Rochefort. Sir? 

Senator Ferguson. I asked you about the message of November 24. 
Do you have it? 

Captain Rochefort. November 26. 

Senator Ferguson. November 26. 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. Do you wish me to read it, sir? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Captain Rochefort. At the direction of the Commander in Chief, 
the unit under my command during the month of November had been 
making various summaries and as a result of Admiral Kimmel’s order, 
as transmitted by Captain Layton, we prepared a summary on the 
26th of November which gave our ^neral views as regards the situa- 
tion which had been developing. Ishall read the message.^ It went 
to OPNAV for information of Commander in Chief Asiatic and 
COM16 and Commander in Chief Pacific : 

For the past month Commander Second Fleet has been [12516] organ- 
izing a task force which comprises following units: Second Fleet, Third Fleet 
Including First and Second Base Forces and First Defense Division, Combined 
Air Force, Desron Three, Alrron Seven, Subron E^ve and possibly units of Batdlv 
Three from First Fleet 

In messages concerning these units South China Fleet and French Indo China 
force have appeared as well as the naval station at Sama, Bako and Takao. 

> The message referred to Is printed In fnU in Hearings, Part 8, pp. 2814-2815. 
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Third base force at Palao and RNO Palao have also been engaged in eztenslTe 
communications with Second Fleet commander. 

Combined air force has assembled in Takao with indications that some 
components have moved on to Hainan. 

Third Fleet units believed to be moving in direction of Takao and Bako. 

Second base force appears transporting equipment of air forces to Taiwan. 

Takao radio today accepted traffic for unidentified Second Fleet unit and 
submarine division or squadron. 

Grudiv seven and Desron three appear as an advance unit and may be en route 
South China. 

There is believed to be strong concentration of submarines and air groups in 
the Marshalls which comprise Alrron twenty-four at least one carrier division 
nnlt plus probably one-third of the submarine fleet 

[125n\ Evaluate above to indicate strong force may be preparing tu 
operate in Southeastern Asia while component parts may operate from Palao 
and Marshalls. 

That, I think, Mr. Senator, gives our views as of the end of 
November. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, boiling that down, where did that mean 
an attack, if one? 

Captain Rochefort. That meant — ^we did not refer to it in terms ol 
attack or war. We referred to it constantly as a strong offensive move- 
ment with major operations of the Japanese primarify toward South- 
eastern Asia, while certain parts may operate from Palao and the 
Marshalls. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, where would they go from Palao? What 
should we be on guard for? Did you see that Australian message that 
was held up the 17 hours? 

Captain Kochefort. No, sir; I do not recall having seen it. 

Senator Ferguson. Have you seen it recently ? 

Captain Rochefort. I have seen it in the papers, sir, is all, or some 
reference to it in the papers. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, if the Dutch knew there was going to be 
an attack on the Dutch possessions from Palao at the time or prior 
to that mess^e. how do you account for your Intelligence Branch not 
knowing? Didn’t you have close Haison with the 

Dutch ? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And with the English ? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know what the arrangement was under 
theABCD Bloc? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. How could you plan if you didn’t know the 
arrangement? If there was an attack on British possessions, what did 
that mean to you as far as America was concerned? 

Captain Rochefort. You mean whether or not we would be in- 
volved, sir? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Captain Rochefort. I would not hazard an opinion on that, sir; 
that decision would be made in Washington. 

The Vice Chahiman. I didn’t understand. Captain. 

Cimtain Rochefort. I said I would not hazard an opinion on that; 
the decision would be made in Washington. 

The Vice Chairman. If you will permit the suggestion, I am afraid 
vou keep a little too close to the microphone. It has a tendency of 
blurring your words. Keep 4 or 5 inches from it. 
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Senator Ferguson. You knew there was some arrangement 
[ 12619 '] but the actual arrangement was not known by you and 
aU action, as far as that would be concerned, would come from Wash- 
ington? 

Captain Rochefort. Would come from Washington to the Com- 
man^r in Chief, sir. 

[ 12620 ] Senator Ferguson. Yes. But if there was going to be 
an attack on the Dutch, for instance^ as shown by the Melbourne mes- 
sage that was held up by the Australians, where they were going to put 
Rainbow-2 into effect, which meant the joint plan, as I take it from 
reading that with the evidence, now did that mean anything to you ? 

Captain Rochefort. That merely — if I had seen the message from 
the Australians prior to the 7th that would merely have confirmed an 
opinion that we already had, namely, a movement to NEI, Indochina, 
and neighboring areas. 

Senator Ferguson. But the fact that they were going to attack 
there on Sunday 

Captain Rochefort. I did not see the message, sir, prior to the 7th. 

Senator Ferguson. No ; but if you had known that they were going 
to attack these possessions on Sunday, would that have meant any- 
thing to you under what you knew about the A-B-C-D ? 

Captain Rochefort. Not necessarily, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, you were more or less of a collector of 
this material, is that true, and handed it up to Layton ? 

Captain Rochefort. Of the radio intmligence material? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

^ 2621 ] Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

^nator Ferguson. And you were confined, really to the radio in- 
telligence? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You do not feel that your responsibility was 
to determine when war was coming or where it was coming, except 
as you would get it from radio intelligence? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

&nator Ferguson. And as to the policy, you did not have charge 
of that? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir. 

^nator Ferguson. And did not understand it and did not know 
it? 


Captain Rochefort. No, sir. That was at a higher level. 

Senator Fergu^n. Well, now, when you got radio intelligence — 
for instance, you intercepted some of these messages that are in Ex- 
hibit 2, which you were shown yesterday, that you saw here. Did you 
send them to Washington? Do you know what I mean by Exhibit 2? 
The ship movements. 

Captain Rochefort. Oh, yes, sir; they would have been sent to 
Washington. 

Senator Ferguson. How were they sent to Washington? 

Captain Rochefort. If they were important enough they would 
have been sent by radio. Otherwise, if they were very [ 12622 ] 
old, they would have gone by air mail. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, look at page 22. First look at page 12. 
D<^ou see the message on page 12 ? 

Oaptain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Ferguson. S^tember 24, 1941. 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. TTiat is a diplomatic message, Mr. 
Senator. I think we are perhaps being confused by diplomatic 
and naval. 

Senator Ferguson. Oh, no. 

Captain Rochefort. That is a diplomatic message, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, the one on page 12 is considered a diplo- 
matic message ? 

Captain Rxhefort. Yes, sir. That did not go in any naval system. 

Senator Ferguson. Look on page 22. 

Captain Rochefort. That is also a diplomatic message, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now, do I understand then that all 
these exhibits in Exhibit 2 were the J-19? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir; in the various diplomatic systems, 
sir, J-19 and so on. 

Senator Ferguson. They were all in the diplomatic systems? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

[12523'\ Senator Ferguson. And therefore you were not de- 
coding them in 

Captain Rochefort. Honolulu. 

Senator Ferguson (continuing). Honolulu or Pearl Harbor? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, did you know how to do PA-K2? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. But some of these messages are in that code? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

^nator Ferguson. Now, would you tell me whether 12, 22, 25, 26, 
27, and 29, in what codes are those ? 

Captain Rochefort. The one on page 12, sir, is in the J-19 system. 

Senator Ferguson. So then you did not translate it ? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir; we did not have facilities for trans- 
lating that one. 

Senator Ferguson. Had you ever seen that one before, up to the 
7th, up to and including the 7th ? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now, what is 22 ? 

Captain Rochefort. The one on page 22 is PA-K2, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. But you did not attempt to translate 
[1262^'] that and send it on to Washington. Do you know 
whether you intercepted it? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir ; we did not. We did not intercept it ; 
we did not read it. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now go to the one on page 25. 
These are all in exhibit 2. 

Captain Rochefort. The one on page 25, sir, is also PA-KI2. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you intercept it ? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir; we did not. 

Senator Ferguson. Therefore, you did not have any knowledge of 
it pi’ior to the 7th. 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir; we did not. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now, on page 26 there are two of 
them, the first one and the second one. 

Captain Rochefort. The first one. No. 252, was also in PA-K2. 
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Senator Ferguson. Did you intercept that ? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. The second one on that page ? 

Captain Rochefort. That is also PA-K2. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you intercept that one ? 

Captain Rochefort. We did not intercept it or read it. 

Senator Ferguson. The one on page 27 and then the one 
on 29. 

Captain Rochefort. The one on page 27, No. 253, likewise was not 
intercepted or read. 

Senator Ferguson. What code is it in ? 

Captain Rochefort. PA-K2, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. And on 29 ? 

Captain Rochefort. The one on page 29 is also PA-K2. The same 
condition applies ; we did not intercept it or read it. 

Senator Ferguson. Then you in effect did not know that those 
existed ? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, you were before Admiral Hewitt, 
were you not? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Admiral Hewitt said this : 

The book of Battle Reports states, “The United States shortly before 7 Decem- 
ber 1941 bad two task forces at sea and the Japanese espionage had so informed 
Tokyo.” What do you know about that? 

You answered: 

To the best of my knowledge Tokyo was not Informed on the presence at sea 
of the two task forces. 

What did you mean by that ? 

Captain Rochefort. What I was referring to there was, sir, 
\ 12526 '\ that at the time I did not know whether or not they had 
been and I had seen no traffic subsequent to that that indicated that 
they had ; in other words, reading this sort of material here. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, weren’t you concerned with the 
exhibits in number 2 where Japan is trying to ascertain, as they did 
originally on the 24th of September, laying out a plan of the harbor, 
not only of the ships that were going out but where they were 
anchored, so that if they came in for an air attack they would know 
exactly what ship was at what dock or what buoy? 

Captain Rochefort. If I may have your indulgence for just a 
moment, sir, perhaps I can clear up that point. 

My unit in Pearl Harbor was charged by the authorities in Wash- 
ington with specific duties, which were to intercept and to exploit all 
Japanese naval communications systems and transmit all the informa- 
tion we could obtain from those interceptions to the fleet and to the 
Navy Department and other interested parties. We were specifically 
told to keep away or not to exploit the so-called five-number system, 
which was a naval system. That was being done elsewhere. 

We were not to do any work on the diplomatic systems. That was 
being handled in Washington and perhaps in Cavite. In other words, 
the reason that we did not have these diplo- matio 

messages, the reason we did not intercept them, the reason we did not 
7»71« — 46— pt 10 a 
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work on them or read them was because it was not our assignment but 
was being handled by Washington. 

On the other hand, Washington was not doing anything on our 
general naval systems. That was our responsibility. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Captain Hochefobt. In other words, there was a division of work, 
a division of labor. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, your job then was to use the radio finders 
and locate fleets? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And that was your specific assignment, on 
radio ? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And that was your assignment ? 

Captain Rochefort. Japanese naval messages. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And not these so-called diplomatic, or from the 
consuls in Hawaii. 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That was not your assignment. 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir, it was not. 

Senator Ferguson. That does clear up some of this testi- 
mony. 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. There apparently has been some 
confusion on that, Mr. Senator. 

Senator E^guson. Now, do I correctly understand then that you 
did not personally inform Fielder, Bicknell, or any other Army officers 
of the fact that the Japs were destroying most of their codes in the 
United States in early December 1941 ? 

Captain Rochefort. I would hesitate to make a categorical state- 
ment to that effect, sir. I may have. If I did, it was probably in the 
course of conversation. I do not recall informing them at this time. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, when you were considering that point did 
you have in mind that it meant war with America? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you do not have any recollection of it now ? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir. I may have, hut I do not recall it. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, do you know what conference you had 
with Bicknell or with — yes, with Bicknell — or Fielder between the 
27th of November and the 7th of December? 

Captain Rochefort. As to dates or hours or places, no, sir. I saw 
them fairly frequently, perhaps twice a week, something in that na- 
ture, and maybe oftener. 

[12529'\ Senator Ferguson. Would you generally sit down with 
your various memorandums and messages and compare them? Is 
that what you call liaison, or is it just to meet each other and be 
friendly ? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir. You see, as of that time. Senator, 
Colonel Fielder was not what we would say in on the “ultra” picture. 
In other words, he was not a recipient of that type of information. 
However j if it affected him or it affected his organization, I would give 
it to him in a somewhat sanitized form. 
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Senator Ferguson. What did you mean by the last answer!! In 
what form? 

Captain Rochefort. I would give him the sense of the information 
without disclosing it^ source. 

Senator Ferguson. Now you are going back. You tell me now, this 
morning, that you were connected only with the Navy, the naval codes 
and location of the fleets, and so forth, and I think at one time there 
was a dispute between your branch and the one in the Sixteenth ; was 
there not? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir ; there was no dispute, ^cause Admiral 
Hart said what he was going to do and that was sufficient. 

Senator Ferguson. No, no ; as to where the fleete were. 

Capcain Rochefort. Y^es, sir There was no dispute there. 

[J£SSO] Senator Ferguson. It was decided here in Washington 
that in the future they would look for and rely more on Admiral Hart’s 
information than they would upon yours. 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What did that mean to you ? Did that remove 
from you that branch ? 

Captain Rochefort. Oh, no, sir; not at all. 

Senator Ferguson. And you considered then that the Army was not 
directly connected with the information on what you were covering, 
the fleet movements of the Japanese, and that is the reason that you 
cannot recall giving anything to Bicknell or to Fielder ? 

Captain Rochefort. I would not put it that way, sir. I would say 
that if anything developed insofar as the Japanese were concerned that 
indicated a vital interest or a general interest or which affected the 
Army, I would have given it to either General Fielder or Colonel Bick- 
nell, whoever was conoimed, in a sanitized form. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know that the Army was alerted to 
sabotage from the 27th on? 

Captain RociiEFORr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson . You smew that ? 

Captain Rochefc rt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know where you got your infor- 
[I£SSJ] matiou ? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir. Probably in conversations with Army 
officers. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, did you ever tell Colonel Bicknell 
about any magic messages or about the winds message? 

Captam Rochefort. I do not recall that, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And if you did, did you place a condition on it 
that he ke^ it secret even from Fielder and from General Short? 

Captain !I^chefort. No, sir ; I would never have done anything like 
that. On the contrary, it is much more reasonable to assume that 1 
would have given the information to General Fielder rather than to 
Colonel Biclmell by reason of the fact that General Fielder was Colonel 
Bicknell’s superior. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, you do not then recall either Fielder or 
Bicknell conferring with you about the winds message? 

Captitin Rochefort. No, sir ; I do not. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, you know what I mean, the original set-up 
on the winds message. 
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Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Not even on those? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, did you ever confer with them \^ 12632 '\ 
that you were looking for a weather report ? 

Captain Rochefort. Trying to exclude what those officers have tes- 
tified, I still cannot recall having discussed the matter with them. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you monitoring for a wind execute mes- 
sa^? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And how did you come to do that? You had 
not intercepted the original two set-up codes? 

Captain Rochefort. We had received from Admiral Hart’s organi- 
zation the basic message. We received further orders from Wash- 
ington to listen in on the known broadcast frequencies, which we 
proceeded to do and which we continued to do until after the attack 
on the 7th. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, do you know what I mean by the two set- 
up messages for the wind code? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. The directions you mean. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That east wind meant 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir; I am perfectly familiar with that. 

Senator Ferguson. You are familiar with that? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

[ 1^331 Senator Ferguson. Where did you get that informa- 
tion — ^by intercepting and decoding? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir. That information came to us ini- 
tially from Admiral Hart and it was followed shortly by a directive 
from Washington. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Captain Rochefort. Telling us what to do. 

Senator Ferguson. That is right. So you had a directive to look 
out for and monitor for an execution of the wind code? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And up until the time of the attack were you 
continuing that monitoring for the wind code? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir; with four of my very best language 
officers on a 24-hour watch. That is, a constant watch on the fre- 
quencies that were given to us by Washin^on as well as at frequencies 
which we knew existed and which we had uncovered. 

Senator Ferguson. You were following Washington’s instructions 
and even doing more in trying to intercept a wind code message ? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson, Did you at any time get such an intercept? 

[ 1253 ^'] Captain Rochefort. No, sir. 

Senator F>.rguson, What is that? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir; we did not. 

Senator Ferguson. You did not get it? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, after the attack did you talk to Colo- 
nel Bicknell about either the set-up messages or the execute message, 
or either of them ? 
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Captain Kochefort. To the best of my knowledge, no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do jmu know whether you talked to Fielder 
after the attack about either the set-up messages for the winds code 
or the execute message? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir, I do not believe I did. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know of anything that you can add here 
to give us information that would help us in this problem that we have 
before us ? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir, I do not. If the duties of my organi- 
zation are understood now, that is 

Senator Ferguson. Well, do you want to say anything on your du- 
ties, so that we do understand your duties? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir, aside from the fact that we were not 
working on diplomatic systems, that was not one of our assignments, 
and we were directed to work on naval systems only, which we were 
doing. The reason I mention that is there has been some confusion, ap- 
parently, about diplomatic systems. 

Senator Ferguson. That is all I have. 

[ 12535 '\ The Chairman. Mr. Keefe. 

Mr. Keefe. No questions. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy. Captain Rochefort, you were considered, and still are 
considered, one of the most capable and competent communications men 
in the Navy. I do not want to ask you to put yourself in the position 
of criticizing your superiors, but in regard to this winds message set- 
up, here you are with the four best men that you had on a 24-hour 
watch, and here is the Army and the FCC working on it, and here is 
the Navy and everybody apparently frantic about the winds me.ssage, 
and all that we get is apparently that the Japanese international com- 
munications must be broken up, and then when it comes, all we get is 
that diplomatic relations are not according to expectations. 

I am wondering why the Navy and the Army got so excited about a 
message of that kind, when the fact is we were still continuing to get 
all of these interceptions right along, even up to the 7th of December, 
when intemational communications wei*e not broken up, and when we 
already knew the diplomatic relations were not according to expecta- 
tions; when we even knew that war was coming. Can you under- 
stand why all this excitement, and why this 24-hour watch [ 12536 '\ 
to get a message that would only confirm what these fellows on the 24- 
hour watch were going to supplement by getting other valuable in- 
formation ? 

Mr. Richardson. Mr. Chairman, I submit the witness, from his 
positiom cannot possibly answer any part of that question. 

The Chairman. That would seem to be an expression of an opin- 
ion, and the drawing of a conclusion by the witness and a^imentative. 

Mr. Murphy. He is referred to in this record, Mr. ^airman, as 
the outstanding expert of the Navy. 

The Chairman. He could not tell why he was ordered from Wash- 
ington to put a 24-hour watch on the monitoring system. It was his 
duty to carry it out. I doubt very much whether this witness could 
give the reasons for that. If he can, the committee would be glad 
to have it. 
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Mr. Murphy. Let me ask you some specific questions, in view of the 
objection of counsel. 

Do you know of any information that the winds intercept would 
have given and that you did not have? 

Captain Rochefort. It would have given perhaps a little advance 
information as to whether it was the Japanese intention to terminate 
or to break off the negotiations then in progress. 

Mr. Murphy. The fact is, is it not, that we had the \1ZS37'\ 
dead-line massage of the 29th, and we had the messages saying “Just 
carry out this pretense for a little while,” and we had a message saying 
“You will be sent the code word as to what to do,” and we had a message 
from someone in Tokyo saving the instructions will come very soon. 

That is one link in the chain that would add up to what we already 
had; is that it? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. It would, perhaps, have given a 
little additional or earlier information of Japanese intentions with 
regard to negotiations only. 

Mr. Murphy. One of the witnesses yesterday was permitted, in the 
record, to say it was the most important message ever received. 

Would you so consider it? 

Captain Rochefort. You are referring to the winds message, sir? 

Mr. Murphy. What he thought was a winds intercept. 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir; that would not, in my opinion, be 
an extremely important message. 

Mr. Murphy. The next thing I would like to have is for you to put 
in the record your commimication summary of the 26th of Noveml^r. 

Captain Rochefort. The 26th of November, sir? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes. That was the one where you pointed, 
{12638'\ is it not, that the Japs were ready for action? You read 
that this morning, did you not? 

Captain Rochefort. I read the dispatch, sir, which was based on 
perhaps a month’s summaries. 

Mr. MuimHY. Will you refer to the dispatch, if you can, that shows 
the submarines at Saipan moving eastward ? 

At any rate, Captain, as I understand it, all of your daily com- 
munications summaries are in evidence. I understand between No- 
vember 26 and December 7 in your communications stunmaries, you 
did point out that the Japanese submarines were then at Saipan and 
moving gradually in an easterly direction. 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir; toward Jaluit. 

Mr. Murphy. And Jaluit is in the same general location, consider- 
ing a movement from the Asiatic Coast, as Pearl Harbor, is that right? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

We said that, I might say, on the 30th of November, sir. That 
might answer your question. 

Mr. Murphy. Yes. 

Captain Rochefort. On the 30th of November. The known prog- 
ress of the submarine force from the Empire to Chici Jima and to 
Saipan makes his destination obviously the Marshalls. 

Mr. Murphy. One other question. You said that General 
[18639^ Fielder was not entitled to magic in this ultra form, so 
when you say if there was something that you felt was vital, that 
affected the Army, you gave it to him in a sanitized form. 
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Now, who would be over you in authority to give an order so that 
you would give the information you had to your counterpart in the 
Army ? Who had the authority to give you the order to do that ? 

Captain Rochefort. Captain Laj^on, as a personal representative 
of Admiral Kimmel. 

Mr. MtTRPHT. Admiral Kimmel had the authority to order you, did 
he not, to give this ultra material to General Fielder? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. And, of coui-se, if you got the order you would 
promptly obey it ? 

Captain Rochefort. I would carry out any order*I received. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Cooper. 

The Vice Chairman. Captain, allow me to inquire a little for in- 
formation. 

I am not quite clear on one or two points mentioned by you. 

General, then Colonel, I believe. Fielder, was the head 
of G-2 in Hawaii for tne Army, wasn’t he? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And Colonel Bicknell was G-2 for the Army 
Air Forces in Hawaii, wasn’t he? 

Captain Rochefort. That was not my understanding sir. I con- 
sidered Colonel Bicknell as a subordinate of Colonel Fielder. 

The Vice Chairman. He was an assistant to Colonel Fielder? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir; that was my understanding. 

The Vice Chairman. And that applied to the G-2 of the Army in 
Hawaii ? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Is it your understanding that the 
head of G-2 and the assistant G-2 in Hawaii were not entitled to 
receive this secret information? 

Capffain Rochefort. Yes, sir; he was not on the list of personnel 
that I had, which indicated those that were entitled to receive ultra. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, who made that list? 

Captain Rochefort. That list was maintained in our office and was 
made up initially by the officer in charge and was passed on to suc- 
ceeding officers in charge. 

The Vice Chairman. Who was the responsible official for deter- 
mining that question? 

Captain Rochefort. The officer in charge, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. As to who would receive this secret infor- 
mation. 

Captain Rochefort. The officer in charge, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Who was the officer in charge ? 

Captain Rochefort. I was from June 1941 on, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Then while you held this position it was solely 
within your province to determine who in the Army should or should 
not receive this secret information ? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir; unless I received contrary orders 
from either Washington or from Admiral Kimmel. 

The Vice Chairman. How is that? 

Captain Rochefort. Unless I had received orders to the 
contrary from,ei^er Washington or Admiral Kimmel. 
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The Vice Chairman. Who fixed that responsibility or that discre- 
tion in you ? 

Captain Rochefort. I do not think I understand that, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. You said it was within your province to de- 
termine who in the Army should receive this secret information. 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, who fixed your province as to what you 
should do in that respect ? 

Captain Rochefort. Nobody, sir. I would determine that by ascer- 
taining whether or not Colonel Fielder had been receiving ultra from 
his own people, fbom the Army, and whether or not he was qualified — I 
say qualified — to receive ultra either from W^ashington or from Ad- 
miral Kimmel’s staff. 

The Vice Chairman. Then you determined the question ? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. As to what and how the secret information 
should be transmitted from the Navy to the Army? 

Captain Rochefort. A slight correction, sir. I would determine 
whether or not certain people in the Army received ultra from the 
Navy. Not secret information, but ultra. 

The Vice Chairman. Ultra? 

Captain Rochefort, Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Then you could receive certain ultra informa- 
tion and did ? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Th^n you determined how much or what part 
of that was transmitted to the Army ? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

The Vice CiiAraMAN. Now if the Army had requested or desired this 
information, could they have secured it from you ? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. But they would have had to come to )f)u and 
ask for it? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And there was not that free interchange of 
information of that type and character between you and the Army 
unless they requested it of you ? 

Captain Rochefort. I think I have given the wrong impression 
there, sir. If we received any information at the ultra level, that is, 
information obtained from ultra sources, which the Army should have 
had, or it would have been desirable for the Army to have had, I would 
have certainly given it to the Army, but not in the form of ultra, I 
would have paraphrased it, or changed it around, \125!tJ(\ or, 
as we say, sanitized it and then given it to them in such a way as not 
to disclose the source. But I would have seen that they had the infor- 
mation. 

The Vice Chairman. But in the final analysis you determined what 
th^ should get? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman, And if you decided that something was not 
necessary in your opinion to give to the Army, why, they did not get it? 

Captain Rochefort. That applies to myself; yeSj sir. Of course 
they could obtain it from Admiral Kimmel, or possiljly from Wash- 
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ington, or any other source. But insofar as I was concerned, that 
was it; yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Now were you monitoring for the Morse code, 
or Morse code information in Honolulu ? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Not at any time ? 

Captain Rochefort. You are referring to the winds message now, 
sir? 

The Vice Chairman. Well, I will refer to that, but right now I am 
talking about the general situation. 

Captain Rochefort. All Japanese naval communications — say all, 
but perhaps 98 percent of them were in Morse code or Imperial Japa- 
nese Kani, which is a variation of Morse — [125J(5^ about 98 
percent of it. 

The Vice Chairman. About 98 percent of it was in Morse ? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes ; of naval communications. 

The Vice Chairman. Naval communications? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. I am trying to find out about the Morse code. 
You certainly know what that is? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. Were you monitoring for that? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Were you monitoring for the winds message 
in the Morse code ? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Never did at any time ? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. So then if any winds message had come in the 
Morse code you would not have received it? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. If you were monitoring the Morse code mes- 
sages why did not you also monitor for the winds message in the Morse 
code? 

Captain Rochefort. The broadcasts that were furnished us 
[125^61 by Washington, the broadcast schedules giving the various 
frequencies, were all on voice frequencies; none of them were Morse. 
The term “broadcast” to me, in rererring to weather message and news 
broadcasts, and all that, means simply voice. As I said before, all of 
the frequencies that had been assigned us by Washington, giving in 
their opinion a complete list of all known Japanese broadcast fre- 
quencies, were all voice broadcasts. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, Captain, you stated to Senator Ferguson 
that you tried to receive information in all of the systems that were 
designated to you by Washington, and some in addition to that. 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. You just stated a few moments 
ago that you were monitoring for Morse code messages. 

Captain Rochefort. Yes. 

The Vice Chairman. Then if you were monitoring for Morse code 
messages generally, why did not you monitor for the winds message 
in Morse code? 
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Obtain Rochefort. The monitoring of Morse code messages was 
for Japanese naval communications system messages which went by 
well-known circuits, what we would call circuits ; that is, established 
channels of communication. Within the Japanese Navy, perhaps 98 
percent of that traffic would have been in the J apanese 

version of the Morse code. The listening in for the winds message, 
for the winds execute message, was a separate and totally distinct 
assignment for the normal assignment which had been given us. 

In other wordsj it was a little additional duty. AH ^e frequencies 
that were known in Washington on which that winds execute message 
could have been sent, and which were furnished us, were all voice 
frequencies. We listened for those. We also searched for other voice 
frequencies. We uncovered several of them. We continued monitor- 
ingall of the known voice broadcasts from the Japanese Empire. 

Does that clear up the thing, sir ? 

The Vice Chairman. No; I am sorry. I just want to ask the simple 
question if you were monitoring for Morse code messages why you did 
not monitor for the winds execute message in Morse code ? 

Captain Rochefort. Because the very setting im of the winds exe- 
cute, the term itself implies, in my mind, voice. I have never seen it 
used otherwise. 

The Vice Chairman. Then with the Japanese message setting up 
the so-called winds code, it was clear to you that there would not be 
any message in that code, about the winds execute message, in Morse 
code? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. That is clear? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. You then knew there was no need for moni- 
toring for the winds execute message in a Morse code? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, as I recall Captain Safford’s testimony 
here, I think he stated that the winds execute message, which he says 
he saw, came in the Morse code. 

Captain Rochefort. That is entirely possible, sir, but in order to 
have that condition exist you must remember that the list of fre- 
quencies given us by Washington were all voice. If the message 
was sent in Morse code, that is, the exact mess^e was sent in Morse 
code, that would have meant then that every Japanese Embassy in 
every Japanese location throughout the world for whom the message 
was intended by the Japanese Government would have had to main- 
tain Morse code operators, people capable of receiving Morse code. 
I do not think so. 

The Vice Chairman. You do not think so? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Then you do not attach much importance to 
the winds execute message? 

Captain Rochefort. Personally, I would not, 
that it merely would have given a little additional 
formation, perhaps earlier information. 

The Vice Chairman. Is it your best judgment. Captain, that there 
was never any genuine winds code execute message received? 

Captain Rochefort. I would prefer to answer tnat, sir, by saying 
that, insofar as my unit was concerned, no winds execute was ever 


sir. I would 
[ 12649 '] 


say 

in- 
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heard. I would rather not pass on what may or may not have been 
heard in other parts of the world. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. 

The Chairman. The Morse code is a technical, mechanical, instru- 
mental method of transmitting information ? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. It is normally referred to as dot and 
dash. 

The Chairman. It is in no case voice? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Weather broadcasts, such as that indicated in the 
winds message, that predicted that under certain circumstance the 
weather report would be broadcast, that is always in voice, isn’t it? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. So that you had two entirely different systems? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes. 

The Chairman. One of them medianical and the other \ 1266 &] 
vocal? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And you were listening over the vocal system? 

Captain Rochefort. That is correct, sir. 

The Chairman. For the winds execute message ? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. It never came through? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir; we did not hear it. 

The Chairman. According to the two messages predicting that 
under certain circumstances the broadcast of weather would contain 
certain words, that in itself indicated it would be a vocal transmis- 
sion? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That is all. 

Senator Brewster. What is the difference, Captainfbetween a cipher 
and a code? 

Captain Rochefort. Between a cipher and a code, sir? 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Captain Rochefort. In the original understanding, sir, a code has 
a CToup of letters and numbers — sometimes the letters are pronounce- 
aWe and sometimes not — which designate a letter or number, a phrase, 
perhaps, a whole sentence or a complete thought. That would be 
termed a code. 

Senator Brewster. And you would need a code book 
of some character in order to interpret it? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir ; you would require the book. That is, 
the original people would. 

Senator Brewster. Whoever would get it decoded would have to 
have a book indicating the significance of these letters and symbols? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewoter. What about a cipher? 

Captain Rochefort. A pure cipher would interchange or change 
each letter of the ori^nal text so that rather than having a group of 
letters meaning a whole thought or sentence or phrase, each letter 
would be changed, or each numeral. 

Senator Brewster. You mean the letter “A” might mean “X”, for 
instance! 
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Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir; and then the following letter “B” 
might mean “L.” Where you interchange your letter by another 
letter, or a numeral by another numeral, that would be a pure cipher. 

Senator Brewster. That was the advantage of this so-called cipher 
machine that you referred to ? 

Captain Rochefort. The J^anese system, you mean? 

Senator Brewster. Yes. That would mean on this machine 
\_12562'\ you punch certain letters and certain other letters com© 
out? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. If you know what that combination is, you are 
able to read it? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Is that peculiar to the Japanese, or do other 
countries use somewhat similar systems, as far as you know? 

Captain Rochefort. Ciphers go back to before the days of Julius 
Caesar. 

Senator Ferguson. They are not exactly novel ? 

Captain Rochefort. There is nothing that is novel in them, sir. 

\_12563'\ Senator Brewster. It is just a question of the possible 
ways in which they follow the techniques, and so on? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Anything further? 

Senator Ferguson. There is one question. 

The Chairman. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. When you said you were getting radio informa- 
tion, did that include RCA ? That was cable, was it, or was that con- 
sidered radio ? 

Captain Rochefort. You mean the messages we got about the 3d 
of December? 

Senator Ferq#son. Yes. 

Captain Rochefort. I do not know where the District Intelligence 
Officer got his information, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What did you do with those messages that you 
received ? 

Captain Rochefort. On the night of the 3d or the morning of the 
4th, sir? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Captain Rochefort. We read what we could as quickly as we could. 
We put our best people on it. Those that we read prior to the 7th 
were of absolutely no value whatever. 

We continued working on them, and on the night of the 10th, we 
managed to read the remainder. 

\_12551t\ Senator Ferguson. Give it to me up until the time the 
bombs fell. 

Captain Rochefort. Nothing of any value, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you put your best men on those messages 
as soon as you got them from the so-called cable office; is that right? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. Wherever they came from I do not 
know. 

Senator Ferguson. I mean they were on other than your regular 
channel. 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. Those were diplomatic messages, 
Senator. 
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Senator Febouson. Now, on this winds code, you were attempting 
to evaluate that execution message when you did not have all of the 
other diplomatic messages. 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. I think it could have been reasonable 
to assume the meaning of the thing. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know we had sent a message on the 26th 
to Japan? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir, not prior to the 7th. I did not know 
that. 

Senator Ferguson. You did not know that prior to the 7th ? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know there was a deadline 
set on the 25th to close the negotiations? 

Captain Rochefort. Other than what I read in the newspapers, I 
did not know, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You did not know it prior to the 7th ? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir; I did not know it prior to the 7th. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know that was extended to the 29th ? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir; my information came from news- 
papers. 

^nator Ferguson. Well, if you had that kind of knowledge, would 
the winds code execute have ^en more significant if you h^ad those 
diplomatic messages ? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir ; I do not think so. 

Senator Ferguson. You do not think so? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That is all. 

Mr. Richardson. Just a question, Captain. 

The Chairman. The counsel has a question. 

Mr. Richardson. If there was to be a winds executft message sent in 
Morse, it would have had to be initially started in Morse in Tokyo ? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

[ 12656 ^ Mr. Richardson. And wherever that message would 
go, it would go in Morse ? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Then if it was to be in a weather news communi- 
cation, it would mean that London and the United States and other 
places that Morse could go to would be advised in Morse what the 
news and weather was in Japan ? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rich=\rd60N. If you had had any idea that a winds execute 
might come in Morse, you could have directed your attention to Morse 
intercepts for the purpose of getting such an intercept, could you not? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir, we could have. 

Mr. Richardson. But it was your understanding, from the informa- 
tion you received from Washington, and the nature of the recitals in 
the original winds code message, that any intercept was to come by 
radio broadcast? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. That is all you monitored for? 

Captain Rochefort. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, Captain, it is true, is it not, that ea,rly in 
1941 arrangements were made for the transmission from Washington 
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to Cavite the information with respect to purple messages received at 
W ashington from Tokyo ? 

\1^667'\ Captain Rochefort. I imagine there were a series of 
messa^s technical in nature. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, when Washington would transmit the infor- 
mation which they got from the purple intercepts to Cavite, would that 
be transmitted in the Japanese code to Cavite or would it be trans- 
mitted in our code, or would it be transmitted in English between 
Washington and Cavite? 

Captam Rochefort. That would have been transmitted in one of the 
U. S. Naval cryptographic systems. 

Mr. Richardson. Then, would you be able in Hawaii to intercept 
and read the communications from the United States to Cavite, the 
information that Washington had received in purple? 

Captain Rochefort. On, yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Then, whenever information was given by Wash- 
ington to Cavite, based upon information which came to Washington 
under the purple. code, did you pick it up in Hawaii ? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. You could have ? 

Captain Rochefort. We could have, with considerable difficulty, I 
would say. In other words, it would have involved picking one mes- 
sage out of perhaps 50,000, which would have required gomg to the 
Fleet communications officer. 

\_12668] Mr. Richardson. Then you paid no attention, in your 
station at Hawaii, to communications between Washington and Cavite 
of that nature ? 

Captain Rochefort. No, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. That is all. 

The CiiAiRMAjr. The committee thanks you. Captain, for your ap- 
pearance here. You are excused. 

C^tain Rochefort. Thank you, sir. 

(Tne witness was excused.) 

The Chairman. Call the next witness. 

Mr. Richardson. I would like to call Admiral Noyes, Mr. Chairman. 

TESTIMOHT OF REAR ARM. LEIGH NOTES, TJNITEI) STATES NAVT > 

(Having been first duly sworn by the chairman.) 

Mr. Masten. Admiral Noyes, will you please state your full name, 
your rank, and pr^ent assignment for the committee. 

Admiral Noyes. Leigh Noyes. Rear Admiral, U. S. Navy. Presi- 
dent of the Board of Inspection and Survey. 

Mr. Masten. And what were your rank and duties on the 7th of 
December, 1941 ? 

Admiral Notes. I was Rear Admiral, Director of Naval Communi- 
cations in the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Mr. Masten. When did vou become Director of Naval [ISdSOl 
Communications, Admiral? 

Admiral Notes. About the 1st of August 1939. 

Mr. Masten. And how long did you then continue as such? 

Admiral Notes. Until the 24th, 1 think, of February 1942. 

^ See suggested correctloiiB in his testimony submitted by Admiral Noyes, Hearings, 
Part II, pp. 5306 et seq. 
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Mr. Masten. Now, would you state briefly to the committee, your 
experience in the Navy? 

Admiral Notes. I was appointed to the Naval Academy from Ver- 
mont; graduated in February 1906; went to the Asiatic station for 8 
years ; came back in the cruise around the world ; was in the Missouri, 
Mississipm; aide to Rear Admiral Ward; the Wyom/ing,’ in 1914 I 
went to the Office of the then Aide for Operations in. the Navy De- 
Mitment, and became the first communications officer of the Navy 
Department. 

I went to sea in 1916 as Fleet Communications Officer, Commander- 
in-Chief , United States Fleet. I commanded the Biddle^ a destroyer ; 
came ashore to the Office of Director of Naval Communications, At- 
lantic Coast Communications Superintendent ; went to the Naval War 
College; battleship Colorado; the Naval Mission to Brazil: Director 
of Training for Navigation on shore; commanded the lignt cruiser 
Richmond for 2 years ; went to Pensacola to qualify as a naval aviator : 
commanded the Lexington; Chief of Staff to commander \1^660'\ 
aircraft battle force. 

In 1939, Director of Naval Communications, which I left in Feb- 
ruary 1942 to go to sea in the Pacific Fleet. 

Commander Task Force 18, 61; came ashore in November of 1942 
to the Board of Inspection and Survey, West Coast, and in March 
1945 to W^hington as President of the Board of Inspection and 
Survey, which position I now hold. 

Mr. Masten. Admiral, how many appearances have you made 
before boards investigating the Pearl Harbor matter ? 

Admiral Notes. One. Before the Naval Court of Inquiry. 

Mr. Masten. That was in July 1944, about? 

Admiral Notes. December. 

Mr. Masten. December 1944? 

Admiral Notes. Yes; in San Francisco. 

Mr. Masten. In San Francisco? 

Admiral Notes. Yes. 

Mr. Masten. Where had you been immediately prior to your ap- 
pearance before that board? 

Admiral Notes. I was then a senior member of the Board of Inspec- 
tion and Survey, West Coast — Pacific Coast. 

Mr. Masten. Now, the office of Naval Communications 

Admiral Notes. May I add something, sir ? 

Mr. Masten. Excuse me. 

Admiral Notes. I was approached by the Hewitt Board 
or, rather, I was given an opportunity to appear before them if I 
wished to make any changes in any testimony I had given to the 
Naval Court of Inquiry, but at that time I had nothing to say. 

Mr. Masten. It is my recollection that all, or part of your testi- 
mony in the Navy proceeding was incorporated in the record of the 
Hewitt proceeding. 

Admiral Notes. I would have made three minor changes if I had 
known then what I do now. 

i Mr. Masten. What would those have been. Admiral, do you recall? 

Admiral Notes. In regard to the cards for the winds code; in re- 
gard to the telephone message from one of the watch officers about 
a false winds messagp; and about my knowledge about the first 13 
parts. 
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Mr. Hasten. We will come to that a little bit later. At the time 
we mention it, will you state what changes you would have made in 
any part of what you have previously testified ? 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hasten. Now, in November and December 1941, the OflBce of 
Naval Communications was one of the principal divisions of the 
Office of Naval Operations, was it not? 

[ 12562 '\ Admiral Noyes. It was one of the coordinate divisions. 
All divisions are supposed to be coordinate. 

^ Mr. Hasten. On a par with the War Plans Division and the Divi- 
sion of Intelligence? 

Admiral Noyes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hasten. And you were Admiral Stark’s principal adviser on 
matters relating to naval communications, were you n^it? 

Admiral Noyes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hasten. Did your work as head of that office bring you into 
contact more closely with certain of the division heads than others; 
that is. Admiral Wilkinson or Admiral Turner? 

Admiral Notes. You are speaking of the pre-Pearl Harbor period? 

Mr. Masien. Yes. 

Admiral Noyes. Yes; more closely with Admiral Wilkinson and 
Admiral Turner than the other divisions. 

Mr. Hasten. At that time, the principal function of your office was 
the maintenance of the Navy’s communication system, was it not? 

Admiral Noyes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hasten. In a sense, you were the Navy’s Western Union at that 
* time? 

[ 12563 '\ Admiral Noyes. Western Union and A. T. & T. 

Mr. Hasten. In addition to those duties, your office included the 
unit that was under Captain Safford, known as the Communications 
Security Unit, or some such name? 

Admiral Noyes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hasten. And a part of that unit was the translation section 
headed by Captain Kramer? 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hasten. At whose initiative was Captain Kramer appointed to 
that work ? 

Admiral Noyes. I found him there when I reported. 

Mr. Hasten. At the time you became Director of Naval Communi- 
cations ? 

Admiral Notes. That is my recollection. 

Mr. Hasten. Now, who was your Assistant Director of Naval Com- 
munications during the period just prior to Pearl Harbor? 

Admiral Noyes. Then Capt. J. R. Redman. 

[ 1265 ^'\ Mr. Hasten. Did he come into the office after you came 
in, or was he there before ? 

Admiral Notes. After . 

Mr, Hasten. What was what might be called the chain of command 
as regjirds the Communications Intelligence Unit? Did you issue or- 
ders directly to Captain Safford in matters pertaining to his unit, 
or did you issue orders to Captain Redman and then he passed them 
on to Captain Safford ? 
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Admiral Notes. I was the Chief of the Division and Captain Red- 
man was my assistant, second in command, the Executive Officer, 
Chief of Staff, whatever you might call it. I dealt directly with 
the heads of sections, who acted in place. I could give instruc- 
tions to him, or in handling a certain amount of detail, he could 
car^ it out without referring to me. 

Mr. Hasten. "WHien you were absent, Captain Redman would be 
in charge of the Office of Naval Communications? 

Admiral Notes. Yes. 

Mr. Hasten. To what extent were you familiar with the day-to- 
day operations of Captain Safford’s unit? 

Admiral Notes. I tried to be familiar with all that was going on, 
that was my responsibility. I did not exactly follow you on the ques- 
tion, as to how much detail I could keep track of. 

\i2565'\ Mr. Hasten. Would it be only matters that he would 
bring to you that you would be informed regarding, or on occasion 
would you find it necessary to raise questions with him as to the 
daily operation of his unit? 

Admiral Notes. It was desired to have a considerable amount of 
decentralization. There was a great deal of detail to Captain Saf- 
ford’s section. In addition to the part in which you are interested, 
magic, we had a tremendous job in our own codes and ciphers, for 
which he was responsible. 

Mr. Hasten. Captain Safford was also responsible for that work? 

Admiral Notes. Yes, or his office. 

Mr. Hasten. Turning to the interception and decryption of the 
Japanese messages, we know from the testimony before the committee 
that the Navy was maintaining a system of monitoring stations for 
the interception of those messages. You were familiar, were you 
not, with that system ? 

Admiral Notes. I was, except 

Mr. M-asten. Except what? 

Admiral Notes. Except the intercept stations were part of the 
Navy system. They had not been established for this specific purpose. 

Mr. Hasten. And did they take their orders directly from Wash- 
ington through Captain Safford ? 

\l2566'\ Admiral Notes. We had what is called in the Navy 
operational control of all the systems, somewhat similar to the tele- 
phone tie-up. You have to have a net. There must be some over-all 
control of the entire system. Each station — as Commander Roche- 
fort mentioned, he reported directly to the Commander-in-Chief, 
Commander Fourteenth Naval District, but he got over-all directions 
from Washington. 

Mr. Hasten. Now in addition to the intercepting system of moni- 
toring stations, did the Navy Department also maintain facilities 
in Washington and at Corregidor and Pearl Harbor for decrypti»g 
Japanese messages? Captain Rochefort has been testifying as to 
how it was done at Pearl Harbor. 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hasten. You were familiar with the assignments and facili- 
ties available at Pearl Harbor and at Corregidor, were you not? 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

79716 — *6— pt. 10 ^9 
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Mr. Hasten. What was your understanding, prior to December 7, 
as to what could be decrypted in Pearl Harbor, of the diplomatic 
traffic? 

Admiral Notes. What Captain Kochefort said. 

Mr. Hasten. That is to say, you understood that there were no 
facilities at Pearl Harbor for decryption of Japanese messages in 
the purple code? 

Admiral Notes. Yes. 

[J^67] Mr. Hasten. And in the code known as J-19, that was 
your understanding prior to December 7? 

Admiral Notes. That is correct. 

Mr. Hasten. Admiral Kimmel has contended before the committee 
that the Japanese diplomatic intercepts which were decrypted in Wash- 
ington — some of them — should have been sent to Pearl Harbor, and 
Admiral Turner has stated before the committee that it was his un- 
derstanding there were facilities at Pearl Harbor which permitted 
the people at Pearl Harbor to read the Japanese diplomatic messages. 
Did Admiral Turner or Admiral Stark ever discuss that matter with 
you? 

The Chairman. We will suspend just a moment. 

(Short interruption.) 

Mr. Hasten. Admiral, you were about to say whether or not Ad- 
miral Turner or Admiral Ingersoll or Admiral Stark had ever had 
any conversations with you as to the facilities available for the de- 
cryption of diplomatic messages in Pearl Harbor. 

Admiral Notes. I know the question. I think it has already 
been stated by Admiral Turner that he discovered he was mistaken. 
I think if you look at his testimony, on page 419 of the Navy narra- 
tive, you will see that he is spealnng of what we call radio intelli- 
gence, which is the activity that Captain Rochefort has been dis- 
cussing. It does not involve knowing the contents 

of the messages. It involves direction finding, to find the location 
of ships, the analysis of the transmissions they monitored, and call 
signs on message in code, which, although you cannot read, you can 
form a good estimate of what the ships are doing from the call sims 
and the direction alone. That is called a traffic analysis. The ulti- 
mate was the question of the carriers, when the traffic became zero. 

Mr. Hasten. Now did you ever make any statements to Admiral 
Turner that Admiral Kimmel was able to read the translated or de- 
crypted messages in purple code at Pearl Harbor? 

Admiral Notes. Not to the best of my knowledge and belief, be- 
cau^ I had been the one who had proposed, when we had one machine 
available — ^I had to get approval from Admiral Stark to send it to 
Cavite, and I knew perfectly well that they could decipher the diplo- 
matic traffic and send it to Honolulu. 

Mr. Hasten. Do you now recall that at any time prior to December 7 
Admiral Turner made any statements to you which would have in- 
dicated at the time that he understood that Admiral Kimmel had the 
means of decrypting purple traffic? 

Admiral Notes. I do not. 

Mr. Hasten. You account for his apparent misunderstand- 
[J£SS9] ing as confusion in his mind between the deci^ting and 
handling of the traffic that you spoke of and the diplomatic, the Jap- 
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unese diplomatic code? In other words, do you think that he had 
those two types of information confused in his mind ? 

Admiral Notes. That is merely my opinion. 

Mr. Hasten. That is merely your opinion ? 

Admiral Notes. Yes. I think it is the only way in which I could 
see that a misunderstanding could have occurred, plus the fact that 
his original testimony referred to traffic analyses, which had nothing 
to do with the reading of the text, of enemy messages. 

Mr. Hasten. Now turning to the exchange of purple information 
between Manila and Washington and Pearl Harbor, to what extent wag 
the station in Manila expected to forward in to Washington the in- 
formation which it derived from the interception and decryption of 
Japanese purple messages at Manila ? Will vou state in a general way 
the arrangement between Manila and Washington for any such ex- 
change of information? 

Admiral Notes. Originally there were no facilities at 
Cavite for decrypting diplomatic traffic, it all had to be forwarded to 
Washington. I might say that starting in 1939, when I first camOj what 
little we were doing was not of immediate importance and mail wag 
used almost entirely for forwarding the intercepts. 

As Pearl Harbor approached, as December approached and the 
crisis, that was speeded up more and more. 

Mr. Hasten. May I interrupt you there, Admiral. Are you speak- 
ing of forwarding the messages still in the Japanese coae or after 
decryption in English? 

Admiral Notes. Originally they could only be forwarded in the 
Japanese code. 

Air. Hasten. Yes. 

Admiral Notes. I think it was early — may I look at this dispatch 
that you have there. 

I should say that about March 1941 one machine became available 
and it was decided to send it to Cavite. 

Mr. Hasten. And after that anything that came into Washington 
from Cavite was decrypted and in English? 

Admiral Notes. If they could handle it. All this enemy intercep- 
tion is not an open and shut proposition. Many messages we never 
could translate. We were v^ fortunate to get what we did. 

\_1257r\ Mr. Hasten. Was it the practice for Manila to send on 
to Washington, in the encoded Japanese, what they could not handle 
in Manila in order that Washington could have an opportunity to 
decode it ? 

Admiral Notes. Yes. 

Mr. Hasten. And did they also send to Washington in English 
the messages which they did decode in Manila ? 

Admiral Notes. The object of putting the machine at Cavite, which 
was the best listening post we had, was to cut out the transmission 
between Cavite and Washington, let them decrypt the messages there, 
throw out the unimportant ones and forward in Navy cipher the 
important ones, or by ML the important ones, to Washington, depend- 
ing on the importance. 

Mr. Hasten. Now, to what extent was the reverse true, to what 
extent did Washington send to Cavite decrypted messages that had 
been decrypted here in Washington? 
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Admiral Notes. 1 think testimony has been given as to the division 
of responsibility between Navy Intelligence and Comraimications 
in regard to the enemy intercepted messages. The function of Naval 
Communications was to obtain understandable messages from the 
original material. That was turned over to Naval Intelligence for 
distribution. It was their function to evaluate or distribute it to the 
[J£57B] proper people, everything in its final form. We only 
exchanged messages to assist the other station. For example, if Cavite 
had found that they had gotten started on a message and found a 
reference which they didn’t have, to another message, and they were 
stuck on continuing their translation, breaking down this message, 
they would ask Washington for this reference which they had found 
and that would be sent out to assist them. 

Mr. Masten. That would be sent out translated in English, would 
it not? 

Admiral Notes. Probably. 

Mr. M.\sten. When it was sent would it be sent for the information 
of Admiral Kimrael as well as for action to Admiral Hart, or how- 
ever you would describe it at that time ? 

Admiral Notes. It would be sent for the use of the people who were 
decrypting some message which they had. It wouldn’t be sent for 
information to anybody. 

Mr. Masten. Now, 1 will ask you to look at Exhibit 37, pages 6 
through 10. Exhibit 37 contains various basic dispatches from the 
Navy Department in Washington to Admiral Eimmel and Admiral 
Hart, and these dispatches on pages 6 through 10 contain specifically, 
do they not, material derived from intercepted Japanese diplomatic 
[JB^73] messages in the purple code ? 

The first one is dated 7 July, the one on page 6; the next is also on 
7 July; the next is 15 July; the next is 17 July; and the last one, 
on page 10, is dated 19 July, and they all appear to have been sent 
from tlie Navy Department in Washington for action of Admiral Hart 
and for information of Admiral Kimmel, and they all specifically 
refer to particular intercepts, do they not? 

Admiral Notes. They do, although they are not exact translations, 
but apparently just briefs of what appeared. 

Mr. Masten. Yes. 

Admiral Notes. I would say those are not actual messages that you 
were referring to. 

Mr. Masten. These are not messages that were sent to aid Admiral 
Hart in translating? 

Admiral Notes. This is straight intelligence. 

Mr. Masten. According to the photostats from which this Exhibit 
was prepared, the message on page 6 was released by Captain Kramer 
by direction of Captain Safford; the message on pj^e 7 was released 
by Captain Kramer also by direction of Captain Salford ; the message 
on page 8 was released by you ; the message on page 9 was released by 
Captain Kramer by your direction, as also in the case of the message 
on page 10. 

[1267 Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Masten. Now, for the information of the committee will you 
explain what is meant by the use of the phrase “released by” on these 
Navy forms? Does that mean that you decided to send the message 
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or does that mean that it was final clearance for sending it, that final 
clearance was given by the j)eople that I have just referred to? 

Admiral Notes. Each office of the Navy Department had officers 
authorized to' release messages and we only insisted that a message be 
authenticated by the authorized officer. We had one very strict rule. 
The basis of all our handling of these enemy intercepted messages 
was the extreme importance of allowing no inkling to reach the Jap- 
anese that we coula read their messages. That would have ruined 
everything. 

We had a strict rule and endeavored to carry it put that nothing 
should ever appear in any kind of ordinary Navy traffic which referred 
to the fact that we could read any Japanese messages. We had a) 
special cipher, a special security cipher, which any reference to magic 
was supposed to be in, in which it was supposed to be decrypted, and 
I or some of my subordinates were the only ones that released mes- 
sages in that system. I would have released in that system, if any- 
one wished to, I would have been directed by the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations or requested by the Director of Naval Intelli- 

gence, or by War Plans, to transmit the messages in this form, and 
any one of those forms, I would have immediately sent them in cipher, 
provided they wished to refer, as they did, to the fact of their origin. 

If they could express it as intelligence without referring in any way 
where the information was to be obtained, for example, the expres- 
sion of “reliable source,” that doesn’t give away the secret, that could 
have been sent in ordinary naval dispatch. 

Mr. Masten. This special cipher that you had — when one of these 
messages was sent which either paraphrased or quoted directly from a 
Japanese purple message, was there any danger in your opinion that 
that special Navy code would be broken by someone else? 

In other words, did you have any feeling of danger in revealing the 
secret of magic when you forwarded messages from Washington to 
Admiral Hart in that special cipher? 

Admiral Noyes. We didn’t like it particularly. We would have 
preferred never to cross up any reference to Japanese messages in our 
own codes, because, particularly in any long message, it is the greatest 
opening to a crypt analyst to break a cipher or code, the fact that he 
knows something has been sent; but actually by keeping \1257&\ 
the traffic down as we did in this particular cipher, it could not be. 
The cipher was not used even by my own communication watch officer. 
We had a special watch who were the only ones that could read the 
cipher. When messages came in in this cipher, the re^lar communi- 
cations watch officers had to send it down to the special watch to be 
translated. They never saw it. 

Mr. Masten. If you look at pages 11 and 15 of the same Exhibit 37, 
those are two messages also in July, the first one on the 19th of July, 
the second on the 20th, from COM-16, which was the naval district in 
the Philippines, was it not? 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Masten. To Washington. And those also refer specifically to 
intercepts, Japanese intercepts in the purple code, do they not? 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Masten. So that these are representative of messages that were 
exchanged during July between Washington and Manila containing 
information derived from the purple code ? 
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Admiral Noyes. Yes, sir. I had nothing to do with the preparation 
of this document. I am accepting them as they stand. 

[I£^77] Mr. Hasten. We understand. 

Admiral Notes. I can’t remember now whether those are all the 
messages. There are no originals there. There is nothing I have to 
goby. 

IVu*. Hasten. Were there any messages comparable to these on pages 
6 through 10 which were sent after July and prior to December 1, 
194i, and which referred specifically to, or quoted from, Japanese 
diplomatic intercepts? There are none in this Exhibit 37 but I am 
asking whether you recall any others? 

Admiral Noyes. Let me see. 

Mr. Hasten. It won’t be necessary to look through. You will have 
to accept my assurance that there are none that refer specifically to 
purple messages in this particular Exhibit. 

But do you now recall any, so if we don’t have them here we can 
get them ? 

Admiral Notes. No, I do not. I couldn’t recall any. 

Mr. Hasten. If you look at pages 40 and 41 of Exhibit 37, the first 
one on page 40 is the message from Washington for action of CINCAF, 
CINCPAC, COM14 and COM16. This starts off “Highly reliable in- 
formation has been ” 

Admiral Notes. Which one is that? 

Mr. Hasten. One page 40, Exhibit 37. 

[J£S78] Admiral Notes. Yes. 

Mr. Hasten. Starting off : 

Highly reliable information has been received that categoric and urgent in- 
structions were sent yesterday to Japanese diplomatic and consular posts at 
Hongkong, Singapore, Batavia, Manila, Washington and London to destroy most 
of their codes and ciphers at once and to burn ail other important confidential 
and secret documents. 

That also was based upon information from purple sources, was 
it not? 

Admiral Notes. Yes. 

[I£J7P] Mr. Hasten. Similarly in the case of the message on 
the next page, page 41, that specifically refers to the number designa- 
tion of the circular from Tokyo, does it not? 

Admiral Notes. It does. 

Mr. Hasten. So that we have a situation where, during July mes- 
sages were sent in this special code to which you have referred between 
Washington and Manila for the information of Admiral Kimmel in 
Hawaii, which specifically referred to magic and quoted from magic, 
and no other messages after July were sent until December; is that 
not correct? Which referred to magic? 

Admiral Notes. You are asking me to accept something that I had 
nothing to do with. 

Mr. Hasten. I am asking whether you recall any during the period 
from July to December 1. 

Admiral Noyes. I have no recollection now of individual me^ages. 

Mr. Hasten. But it is also true that during that same period, as 
shown by, for example, the warning message of November 27, mes- 
sages went out which contained information from magic and did not 
specifically refer to the ma^c source ? 
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Admiral Noyes. That is true. I would have very much preferred 
that that be done. We always preferred that [J^SSO] the mes- 
sage be sent out, like the message you referred to, giving the infor- 
mation, but not stating its source, rather than in these direct 
quotations. 

Mr. Masten. Now, were there any rules established in your division 
or was there any rule set up in the Navy Department, which expressly 
prevented or instructed against the sending of messages after July 
referring to magic and the source from which the information carnet 

Admiral Noyes. I know of no specific rule. I would say that — I 
think there has been testimony before this committee that we had 
several worries about the fact — the Japanese finding out the fact 
that we were reading their code, or at least one, and we had others 
where we were afraid that they were finding out that we were reading 
their codes, which, of course, caused us to be more careful in what we 
were doing. 

Mr. Masten. You say there were no specific rules. Was there any 
policy established in the Navy Department against that? 

Admiral Noyes. The basic policy was that, as I mentioned before, 
direct reference to the fact of our being able to read Japanese messages 
should never be referred to in ordinary Navy traffic. 

Mr. Masten. Was that a rule or a policy that you [J£SSJ] 
established in your division, or was that established elsewhere in the 
Navy Department. 

Admiral Noyes. It is one I inherited when I came to the place. 

Mr. Masten. So that if messages that were being sent out for the 
information of those two posts, Manila and Hawaii, included infor- 
mation based upon purple intercepts, you would have sent it if you 
had been instructed by Admiral Wilkinson or Admiral Turner or 
Admiral Stark, or Admiral Ingersoll; is that correct? 

Admiral Notes. If a message came to me, or if it came to the com- 
munications watch officer, released by proper authority, it might very 
well have gone. All of the messages in tne Navy Department didnx 
pass through me. I couldn’t visa all messages before they went out. 
It was generally understood that the people involved in this sort of 
thing knew what the rules were. 

Mr. Masten. Well, did all messages that w-ent by radio from Wash- 
ington to Hawaii or the Philippines go through your office or did the 
Navy Department use other radio means? 

Admiral Noyes. Every message that went out from the Navy De- 
partment, every official dispatch, passed through the [JS^SS] 
Navy Department’s communications office, which was one of my activi- 
ties, but it was a 24-hour-a-day function ; they were handling at that 
time — ^I got the data the other day. 1 think it was 4,100 messages a 
day. 

Mr. Masten. By naval communications means? 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Masten. From Washington? 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Masten. Now, you say there were other means by which this 
information could be sent. Are you referring to mail dispatches, or 
courier disnatches. or what else did you have in mind ? 
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Admiral Noyes. Yes; we liad a special arrangement with Pan 
American by which the pilot carried in a, locked box, to which he did 
not have the key, messages for Honolulu. 

Mr. Hasten. How freq^uently did messages go by that system? 

Admiral Notes. I couldn’t say. 

Mr. Hasten. Weekly? 

Admiral Noyes. That was not necessarily for the purpose of send- 
ing these messages. It was a general means of communication. 
We would not have used ordinary air mail for any of this sort of 
thing on account of the danger. 

Mr. Hasten. Was this courier system regarded as safer \_12683~[ 
than the special radio codes to which you referred a few minutes ago, 
in connection with these other messages that went from Washington? 

Admiral Noyes. No, sir. 

Mr. Hasten. Did you consider there was less likelihood of the 
knowledge leaking out that we were breaking the Japanese code? 

Admiral Noyes. Of course, we would have put anything we sent 
by the courier into a Navy cipher before we sent it so that we wouldn’t 
have been much worse off if we had lost them than if it had been 
intercepted on the air. 

Mr. Hasten. And if anything went by this naval courier, which 
involved magic, you would have presumably used this special cipher 
which you referred to a few minutes ago ? 

Admiral Noyes. Yes, sir. One of the greatest dangers of the com- 
munications business is the security side of it; we were responsible 
for both things. We had to protect our own codes and ciphers, and 
we were endeavoring to break the enemy codes and ciphers, and we 
had certain rules that we went by. We knew what we could do, and 
we avoided giving them the same opening. A large amount of 
traffic is one of the worst things that can done, one of the worst 
offenses that can be committed against the security of any means of 
communication. ♦ 

[1268 J^'] Mr. Hasten. At page 11167 of our transcript appears 
this message, which I will ask you to look at. It is dated December 1, 
and it is an additional m^age conveying purple information from 
Washington to the Philippines for the information of Admiral 
Kimmel. 

Down at the bottom of the message there is a certification that that 
is a true copy of an encrypted message in the files of the Navy Depart- 
ment. I would like to asK you this : 

Was it customary when a message was sent from Washington to 
Manila which contained purple information, or information derived 
from Japanese purple messages, was it customary to leave in the 
files of the Navy Department the outgoing message only in the Navy 
code, or were copies of the message left in other files of your 
division ? 

In other words, I am interested in finding this : Would we be able 
to find other messages which went from Washington to the Philip- 
pines by making a lurther search through the encrypted messages in 
the files of the Navy Department, or was it also the practice to leave 
the translated versions in some of the files of your division? 

Admiral Noyes. I couldn’t say what the details of the filing were; 
I couldn’t say at this date what the details of the filing system were 
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then. I notice this is not the [1S5S5'\ original of the message, 
but has been translated by someone from the coded copy, so I don’t 
know who originated it. 

Mr. Masten. You know of no practice whereby when a message 
containing purple was sent from Washington, the only file copy of 
that was kept in the Navy code as a matter of precaution ? 

Admiral ^otes. Anything that referred to the purple code should 
not have appeared in the ordinary Navy filing system. It should have 
gone in a fecial channel which was kept entirely separate from this 
sort of stun. 

Mr. Masten. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. What do you mean by “this sort of stuff” ? 

Admiral Notes. It is an ordina^ naval dispatch which went in, it 
is a secret dispatch that went in a Navy cipher. 

Mr. Masten. Now, I have here. Admiral, a message, No. 281500 
dated March 25, 1941, from Opnav to Com 16 for the information of 
Cincaf, and Chief of Staff, United States Army, which reads as 
follows : 

Following plan of coordination between Asiatic communication Intelligence 
onlts of Army and Navy proposed X Army intercept unit furnish Navy decrj’pt* 
Ing unit copies of all intercepts in orange diplomatic systems forwarding same 
[12586] by land wire or other rapid and secure means X Com 16 furnish 
Commanding General Philippine Department translations of above messages — 

There are some words stricken out here. Do you know what they 
are? 

These two words? 

Admiral Notes. The original draft said “of interest to the Army,” 
and it is corrected to say, “the translations of above messages be 
delivered.” 

Mr. Masten. Will you continue and read the balance of the message ? 

Admiral Notes (reading) : 

Details to be worked out locally X Foregoing Is additional to forwarding of 
intercepts to Washington by both services X Deliver Commanding General exact 
translation this message. 

Mr. Masten. Now, would you also read into the record. Admiral, 
this second message of the same date ? 

Admiral Note;. It is addressed from the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions and the Army Chief of Staff to the Commanding General of the 
Philippine Department and Commandant Sixteenth Naval District. 

Chief of Naval Operations and Army Chief of Staff authorize Commanding 
General Philippine Department and [J2587] Commandant 16 Naval Dis- 
trict to confer on subject matter of Oimav 281500. 

Mr. Masten. Will you explain the purpose of the arrangement that 
is set up there, which applies only, as I understand it, to the Philip- 
pines and to the Com. 16 situation? 

Admiral Notes. Originally, the Army and Navy had worked inde- 
pendently in regard to magic. The Army had their intercept stations 
and the Navy had theirs, and we each had a unit which was only for 
the purpose of training cryptographers, cryptanalysts. 

Early in 1941, General Mauborgne, Chief Signal Officer of the Army, 
who was my opposite number in the War Department, and I, had a 
conference m regard to avoiding duplication and pooling our interests 
in this matter. 
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At about this time we had been able to send a machine to Cavite and 
this arrangement was set up in order to cut down the amount of trans- 
mission to Washington and speed up the entire operation. 

Mr, Masten. So this was, in effect, an arrangement to keep the 
Army and the Navy in the Philippines informed as to what each was 
doing in regard to the interception and decryption of Japanese diplo- 
matic messages ; is that correct ? 

Admiral Notes. As far as the diplomatic traffic was 
concerned, the object was to improve the system of getting the diplo- 
matic information to Washington, rather than for the local value. 
They were given the benefit of it by giving them the authority to 
exchange locally. They were able to cut out the transmission nack 
and forth, or at least back from Washington, of matters that were 
of interest to them. 

[ 12589 '\ Mr. Masten. Now, did this proposal and this method 
originate in your division, or was this a suggestion which originated 
elsewhere in the Navy Department and which you simply passed on 
as the man who was charged with communicating messages to the 
Philippines ? 

Admiral Notes. Well, on our level there were four of us involved : 
The G-2 in the Army, the Chief Signal Officer of the Army, Director 
of Naval Intelligence, and I. We four agreed on this plan as an im- 
provement over the independent work we had been doing. 

Mr. Masten. Now, was any similar plan to this set-up with respect 
to Hawaii that you recall ? 

Admiral Notes. This plan could not have worked for Hawaii, be- 
cause there was no machine available for Hawaii and, as I learned from 
listening to Comander Rochefort’s testimony, they could not read an- 
other code, which was necessary. 

Mr. Masten. But if there were advantages in making the informa- 
tion available in the Philippines with regard to the purple traffic, 
might there not have been similar advantages in Hawaii in arranging 
for exchange of information in connection with the messages that 
were being intercepted and handled and decrypted by the Army and 
the Navy in Hawaii? 

Admiral Notes. In the first place, we did not have another machine. 

[ 12690 '] Mr, Masten. I realize that. 

Admiral Notes, And in the second place, as Commander Rochefort 
explained in his testimony, our plan was to have Hawaii concentrate 
on the naval codes, which was a large part of the business and what we 
were most behind on. 

Mr. Masten. I was thinking of this : There is testimony before the 
committee that the Army station, which I believe was No. 5, inter- 
cepted certain messages which Captain Rochefort could have handled 
had they been made available to him by the Army. Now, do you 
recall wnether or not any attempt was made, or any instructions sent 
from Washington, which would have permitted that interchange of 
information or intercepts, or which specifically directed it ? 

Admiral Notes. No; I cannot recall. I should think that — in lis- 
tening to Commander Rochefort’s testimony I was surprised that there 
would have been anything intercepted in Hawaii that the Navy could 
translate that was not immediately passed to the Navy. I do not 
understand why that should not have been done. 
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The Vice Chairman. You mean immediately passed to the Army? 

Admiral Notes. No. These are messages intercepted by the Army, 
as I understand it, which were forwarded to Washington, although 
there was one message that I don’t think [12691'\ Commander 
Rochefort said they could have translated. They might have. 

Mr. Masten. That was in this code J-19 about which he testified 
this morning. 

Admiral Noyes. I would like to add to one thing Commander 
Rochefort said, which I am sure he would approve. You did not allow 
him to finish vhen he was describing the ciphers. He described a pure 
cipher to you, and then something came up and he did not go on. 

I am sure he intended to add that we also speak of a cipher where 
there is a code book there. A key is applied to the code words or 
groups of figures in that book, and the key must be found out before 
you can get down to looking things up in a book. I am sure he would 
have said that if he had not been interrupted, and one of the big 
troubles was to recover the keys day by day, and that would require a 
certain amount of traffic before that could be done. It is very seldom 
that an individual message in anything can be translated. It requires, 
generally, a large number. 

Mr. Masten. Now, turning to the handling of magic in the Navy 
Department. We have been discussing the exchange of information, 
and the method, back and forth between Washington and the Philip- 
pines and Hawaii. Turning now to the question of how the magic 
\rtis handled in the Navy Department, the tes- [12592'] timony 
shows that in the customary procedure a decrypt^ purple message 
would be taken to Captain Kramer’s unit for translation and prepara- 
tion of smooth copies for dissemination among those in the Navy 
D epa rtment who were entitled to receive them. 

When was it customary for you to see the magic messages? That 
is, did Captain Kramer bring them to you before his dissemination or 
did you just learn of them afterward, or what was the practice in that 
regard? 

Admiral Notes. Maybe this is repetition but to make it quite clear. 
Captain Kramer was primarily a suhordinate of the Director of Naval 
Intelligence and his primary duty was to act for the Director of Naval 
Intelligence in the distribution of the messages when they had been 
finished, when they were in readable form. He had an additional 
duty, somewhat, in getting them into readable form, the idea being 
to have one officer who carried right through horizontally through our 
two divisions. 

Originally — that is, when I say originally — when I first came to 
the division in 1939 as Director of Naval Communications, there was 
only one copy made of any distributed messages. They were about 
3 weeks old before we got any of them and the Director of Naval Intelli- 
gence took the book and carried it himself to the few persons that 
saw them. 

[1259S] Mr. Masten. Well, now, would he show that book to 
you before starting out on his distribution, or at what point did you 
come into the picture, if I may interrupt you ? 

Admiral Notes. I was going to put that in. 

Mr. Masten. All right, sir. 
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Admiral Notes. That was the original plan and, therefore, the 
book was brought to me to O. K. before it went to him. I saw the book 
before he got in. 

Mr. Hasten. And that practice continued after the one-book method 
was abandoned and the several folders were prepared ? 

Admiral Noyes. No; it did not. One of our first efforts after Sep- 
tember 1939 was to concentrate on speeding up the recovery of these 
intercepted messages, and between 1939 and December 1941 we got 
them down to where we were getting some messages in hours or a day 
or 2 days, and the volume had greatly increased. That. is one of the 
points that I wish to change in my testimony. I said that after Pearl 
Harbor we changed to separate books. I am convinced from the testi- 
mony of Kramer, who delivered the books, and others that the change 
hlid already been made. 

Mr. Hasten. That is the testimony which you gave before the Navy 
court. 

Admiral Noyes. The change had been made and I think it 
was made between October and November, when I was on 
temporary duty and absent, and that is the reason I did not remember 
the chaime. 

Mr. IVGsten. Well, now, when Captain Kramer brought these mes- 
sages to you and they were ready for distribution or dissemination, 
did you make any deletions from messages that he brought to you or 
did you pass on and give him to distribute all of the messages that 
he had translated? In other words, did you exercise any censorship 
over the messages that were distributed? 

Admiral Noyes. I exercised no censorship. I scanned the messages 
for the purpose of seeing that they appeared to be in good — appeared 
to be authentic — in the first place. Second, for any indication that 
the Japanese had broken an.v of our codes. Several times I fovmd 
indications that they referred to information, secret naval informa- 
tion, United States naval information. I always ran those cases down 
and every time it developed that they got the information somewhere 
else rather than by breaking one of our codes. 

I also criticized my subordinates ; required an explanation in regard 
to delays in messages. There was usually no criticism involved but I 
asked tor an explanation as to why we had not gotten things sooner. 
Genera]l.y, it was because we could not read it. 

[ 12596 )^ Mr. Hasten. So that your participation in the dis- 
semination of the magic was simply the participation of one who was 
charged with the responsibility for getting it out to those others? In 
other words, you made no attempt to evaluate the messages or censor 
them in any way. Everything went out that your people decrypted 
and translated; is that correct? 

Admiral Noyes. There is only one other point that bears on it. There 
was an understanding between the Director of Naval Intelligence and 
myself that if at any time the other was Involved when an important, 
when something important came up, that the other would act for him 
because we were closer than anyone else to it. We both understood 
each other’s duties, and if, for example, some important message had 
come up and the Director of Naval Intelligence was involved, instead 
of going to his subordinate Kramer would nave come direct to me and 
I would have taken it up immediately to the Chief of Naval Opera- 
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tions. However, that had no bearing on this particular period because 
at that time it had been decentralized among the several bureaus, and 
the Chief of Naval Communications went direct to him, and at the same 
time the Director of Naval Intelligence went to him direct. 

Mr. Hasten. Now, you mentioned a few minutes ago the question 
of delays in translations. What specific steps do you recall that were 
taken prior to December 7 which were directed [J2Sd6] toward 
speeding up the decryptions and translations, or increasing your staff 
to that end ? 

Admiral Notes. The first thing we did was to — we conferred on this 
matter in September 1939. As I say, it was taking us about 3 weeks 
to get anything out — and made an analysis, an office anah’^is. Our 
bottleneck really was the translators, so we made every effort to ac- 
quire more translators, but they were very difficult to find because, in 
addition to being reasonable Japanese students, it was necessary to 
have them of unquestioned loyalty to the United States, and we could 
not afford to take a chance on anyone whose record was not entirely 
clear. 

We found that with the competition of the Army and the State 
Department and some other Government departments the supply of 
Japanese translators in the United States was very small. 

Mr. Hasten. By December 7, do you recall how many translators 
you had in your Division ? 

Admiral Notes. I heard Captain Kramer say the other day six. I do 
not know of my own knowledge that that is correct. 

Mr. Hasten. Did that represent an increase during the immediately 
preceding period ? 

Admiral Notes. Yes. 

Mr. Hasten. In how many you had had on January 1, 1941? 

[J^IS97] Admiral Notes. Well, I don’t think we had found 
more than a couple. I should say we probably added two in the 
whole period. 

Mr. ^Iasten. Now I would like to turn to this question of the winds 
message. Admiral Noyes. I would like to have you look at page 154 
of Exhibit 1, pages 154 and 155, which contain the messages estab- 
lishing the winds codes. You were familiar with those, were you 
not, at the time they were intercepted and translated ? 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Hasten. Now, following the receipt of those two messages, what 
steps were taken in your division to make sure that an implementing 
message, if it was sent, would be picked up ? 

Admiral Notes. At my direction Captain Safford made certain as- 
signments of frequencies to be covered by our intercepting stations — 
the same was done by the Army and through the Army by FCC — in 
order to intercept any message which might include this winds code. 

Mr. Hasten. Do you recall whether there were any written order-s 
issued in that respect ? 

Admiral Notes. I do not. 

Mr, Hasten. Probably it was done orally ? 

Admiral Notes. I think so. Everything about the enemy inter- 
cepts was kept out of writing as much as possible. That 

is one reason it is difficult to find records. 
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Mr. Hasten. Do you recall the question of these cards that Captain 
Kramer was instructed to prepare, on which were to be written the 
English translation of the code words and what they would mean i 

Admiral Noyes. I do now. 

Mr. Hasten. You mentioned it a few minutes ago, earlier in your 
testimony. 

Admiral Noyes. I testified previously I did not recall them, the 
reason I should think being that, as I understood, the question, I was 
asked if we had cards in the oflice and I could not see any reason why 
we should have done that. 

Captain Safford explained to me this summer that we had these 
cards so that we could telephone to people at home and just mention 
“weather.” Of course, we never used the telephone for anything 
which had to do with intercepted messages and hy having the cards 
with the English expression “East wind, rain,” we could call up Ad- 
miral Stark and say that a message had come in — we had a weather 
report of “rain with an east wind” and he would have understood what 
it meant. . 

Mr. Hasten. So that this card system was a special code in the 
Navy Department to enable you to discuss this matter over the tele- 
phone, was that the original purpose of it ? 

Admiral Noyes. It was a code to enable the watch officer [12599^ 
in the Navy Department or me to talk over the telephone — to transmit 
that information at night or at odd hours to leading people at home. 

Mr. Hasten. If the information for which the Department was 
looking had come in during the daytime or at a time when you were 
at your office, there would nave been no occasion to use these cards ; 
it would simply have come direct to you i 

Admiral Noyes. That is correct. 

Mr. Hasten. Did you issue any instructions that any winds exe- 
cute message, if received, should be brought directly to you ? 

Admiral Notes. Reasonably direct. There was no reason that it 
should not pass through Captain Safford. It did not need to pass 
through an^^dy else, hecause the watch officers understood it and it 
was just a case of an expression appearing and it did not require any 
translation. I knew the words, I knew the Japanese words. The 
English meaning did not make any difference to us. 

Mr. Hasten. You say it was just a case of an expression appearing. 
Wasn’t it also necessary to see the entire context of the message in 
which the words appeared ? 

Admiral Noyes. That is true. It had to appear in a certain way. 
It had to appear^this one to which you refer 

Mr. Hasten. Eage 154. 

[12900] Admiral Notes. It had to be repeated twice in the mid- 
dle of a short-wave broadcast. 

Tbia signal will be given in tbe middle and at tbe end as a weather broadcast 
and each sentence will be repeated twice. When this is heard please destroy all 
code papers — 

and so forth. 

At the beginning it said : 

The following warning will be added in the middle of the daily Japanese lan- 
guage short wave news broadcast — 
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which is the same thing that you will hear over WINX hourly in this 
city. 

Mr. Hasten. In the case of the code established by the message on 
pa^ 154, which is circular 2353, did you expect that that would come 
in m voice or in Morse? 

Admiral Notes. In voice. In voice because that is what the message 
said: 

The daily Japanese language short wave news broadcast. 

As I say, a good example of that is given in WINX on an hourly 
broadcast by voice which people would listen to. The other message — 
do you know what page the other one is on ? 

Mr. Hasten. The next following, on page 155. 

Admiral Notes. Oh, yes. In tha^ they only use the first words, the 
words that mean “East, North and West,” which [12601'] were 
at the end of the general intelligence broadcast, and I believe those 
could have come in the Morse broadcast, which is the dot-dash. You 
can hear it on the same receiver, but we knew in general what the 
schedule was. ... 

Mr. Hasten. Now, while it is perfectly true that under circular 2353 
it was to be in a short-wave news broadcast, was there not a possibility 
that that short-wave news broadcast might be sent out from Tokyo 
in the Morse code ? 

Admiral Notes. I don’t see how. You can only have a broadcast 
when people know when it is coming, just the same as, to use the anal- 
ogy here, you would have to listen all day long if you did not know 
\men the news was being sent. Now, if you say that you are going to 
put something in a news broadcast on a certain schedule and then you 
send it at some other time, then you certainly cannot depend on any- 
body hearing it who is familiar with the schedule. 

Mr. Hasten. So that as far as your opinion at the time is concerned, 
you wish the committee to understand that you expected any imple- 
menting message under 2353 to be a voice broadcast i 

Admiral Notes. I did and, furthermore, I expected it to be a voice 
broadcast in accordance with this. 

Mr. Hasten. With the other conditions. 

Admiral Notes. “Daily Japanese language short wave news 
[12602] broadcast.” If they changed their short wave news 
broadcast to a Morse transmi.ssion, that would have changed the 
code along with it, but at the time it was being sent by voice. The 
guiding point was what they said, that it would appear in the middle 
of the daily Japanese language short-wave news broadcast, and the 
Japanese are most meticulous in carrying out their own instruc- 
tions. 

Mr. Hasten. Now, under this arrangement that you set up, would 
it have been necessary for a winds execute message, if received, to 
have passed through Captain Kramer’s hands? 

Admiral Notes. No. 

Mr. Hasten. It would have been brought directly to you, or to 
Captain Safford and then to you? 

Admiral Notes. I should think so. There is no reason that Cap- 
tain Kramer should not have been consulted, but if a correct mes- 
sage had ever come in nobody would have needed to be consulted. If 
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there had not been a question about it, I could have told just by being 
shown it. 

Mr. Masten. Now, under the system which was set up who was 
to be the final judge of whether or not a message was a genuine winds 
execute message under either of these two circulars that we have 
mentioned ? 

Admiral Noyes. Well, I was the Director of Naval Communica- 
tions. I was supposed to be the deciding factor over my 
subordinates if there was any question. 

Mr. Hasten. And in deciding whether or not an alleged winds 
execute message was genuine would you have taken into account 
these various points you have mentioned that appear in circular 2353, 
is that correct ? 

Admiral Noyes. Yes, sir. That is what I did do. 

Mr. Hasten. Now, did anybody 

Admiral Noyes. If you do not mind, if you will refer to that FFC, 
it is on page 

Mr. Hasten. It is item 3d right at the top, in the right-hand corner. 

Admiral Noyes. That is what I expected to come as an excuted 
winds message, assuming that it is repeated at the end. 

Mr. Hasten. You are referring now to item 3-D of Exhibit No. 142? 

Admiral Noyes. Item No. 3-a, document No. 4. 

Mr. Hasten. Document No. 4, yes. 

Admiral Noyes. Sent as in the right-hand column, which is in 
Japanese, expressed in “Kana”. 

Mr. Hasten. With the phrase repeated twice ? 

Admiral Noyes. The English translation is, “This is in the middle 
of the news.” He went out of his way to state that it was in the 
middle of the news, to comply with those [1260^ instructions 
and that here it should be in the middle of the news, so that some- 
body would not say that it was too far and miss it — 

but today, at this point specially I will give the weather forecast ; West Wind, 
clear — West Wind, Clear. 

The other station did the same thing in almost the same words, just 
changed the point of the wording, of the word “specially.” Now, I 
would say that, assuming that that was repeated again at the end, 
that that was an authentic broadcast in this cipher, in this code. 

Mr. Hasten. This document that you are looking at is the one which 
is described as a true cojw of two weather messages intercepted by 
Federal Communication Commission monitors from Tokyo stations 
between 0002 and 0035 GMT December 8, 1941, and telephoned to 
Lt. Col. C. C. Dusenbury, U. S. Army Service Corps, at the request 
of Colonel Bratton’s office at approximately 8 p. m. eastern standard 
time, December 7, 1941. 

I am reading from the certification of Mr. Slowie, item 3 of this 
Exhibit. 

Now, before we discuss anything further, I would like to ask you 
this. At any time prior to December 7, 1941, did anyone bring to you, 
or call your attention to, a message which they said was or appeared 
to be a genuine winds execute message and which, [lidos'] after 
consideration by you, was so regarded? In other words, did you see, 
prior to December 7, 1941, a genuine winds execute message under 
either of these two circulars, 2353 and 2354? 
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Admiral Noyes. You asked me about two things. You asked did I 
receive a false one and did I receive a correct one. 

Mr. Maoten. Let us confine it just to the latter part. Did you receive 
a genuine one) 

Admiral Notes. I did see messages that were brought to me because 
they were supposed to be, but I never saw one whidi checked out as 
being an authentic message. 

The Chairman. It is now 12:30. We will recess until 1:30. 
Admiral, be back at that time. 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 12 : 30 p. m., a recess was taken until 1 : 30 p. m. of 
the same day.) 

[ lidos '] afternoon session — 1 : 80 p. m. 

The Chairman. The committee will be in order, please. 

Counsel may proceed. 

TESTIMONY OE BEAN ADM. LEIGH NOTES, UNITED STATES NAVY 

(Resumed) 

Mr. Hasten. Admiral, just before the recess I asked you whether 
prior to December 7 any genuine winds execute message was brought 
to you, or to your attention, by anyone in the Navy Department. 

Admiral Notes. There was not. 

Mr. Hasten. Your answer to that question is, there was not? 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hasten. If there had been, would that have been a matter of 
importance so that you would now remember it? 

Admiral Notes. Up to December 3 it would have been a matter of 
importance. On December 3 we received an intercepted message, 
which is in the exhibit 

H^. Hasten. Exhibit 1. 

Admiral Notes. Yes, which informed us that the Japanese were 
destroying their codes. Sent out on December 2, No. 867. 

Hasten. Will you identi^ the page. Admiral? 

Admiral Notes. Page 215. I tnink that is the one. 

Mr. l^siEN. That is message No. 867? 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hasten. And what effect did that have on how you regarded 
the question of intercepting a winds execute message? 

A^iral Notes. We sent that message out to all people concerned, 
and thereafter there was no particular importance to an execute oi 
the winds message except in a cumulative way. 

Mr. Marten. So that you regard the sending from To^o of the 
instructions to burn the codes of the Japanese representatives as for 
all practical purposes nullifying the importance of the search for a 
winds execute message; is that what the committee is to understand? 

Admiral Notes. No, I don’t think that that way, I am quite sure, 
from what I heard t^ified to, for instance, in Honolulu, I don’t 
think the orders were immediately countermanded, I don’t think 
they would have been, because this coverage was, at any time some- 
thing else might have come up, and we h^ a system which covered 
pretty well Japanese transmissions. 

7»716 — *»— pt 10 10 
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Mr. Hasten. But the receipt of this message instructing the Jap- 
anese representatives to burn their codes did lessen the importance 
in your mind, at any rate, of the interception of a winds extecute 
message ? 

Admiral Noyes. Of this particular east wind rain message, 
\^ 12608 \ yes. 

Mr. Keefe. What message are you referring to, east wind rain? 
Are you referring to that code set-up when you make that statement ? 

Admiral Noyes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You are not referring to the message that is alleged to 
have been delivered by Captain Sanord ? 

Admiral Nqyes. That is what is alleged to have been delivered to me. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, I want to know whether that answer relates to 
the message which Salford delivered. We haven’t gotten to the point 
where it is shown one was delivered. 

Mr. Hasten. We haven’t come to that. 

Mr. Mcrpht. W’'ell, now, counsel is doing a good job. 

Mr. Keefe. I am not critical of counsel. 

The Chairman. He will do a better one if he is not interrupted. 

Mr. Hasten. Admiral, the question was whether or not after Decem- 
ber 3 and the receipt of this message from Tokyo instructing the Japa- 
nese representatives to burn their codes, you regarded the interception 
of a winds execute message of as great importance as you had before you 
received the message regarding the code burning, and I take it your 
answer to that is, tliat it was not of as great importance 
after December 3 ? 

Admiral Noyes. That is correct. 

Mr. Hasten. Now, before the recess we referred to document 4, item 
3 (d) of Exhibit 142, and you stated that you regarded that as a genuine 
winds execute message under circular 2353 ; is that correct? 

Admiral Noyes. Assuming it was repeated again at the end of the 
message. 

Mr. Hasten. Yes. This document does not show whether or not it 
was repeated at the end of the message. 

Admiral Noyes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hasten. But did you check at the time, or was this communi- 
cated to you at the time so that you could check as to whether or not it 
had been repeated at the end of the message, do you remember ? 

Admiral Noyes. I do not remember the receipt of this specific mes- 
sage in detail. It occurred after the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. Hasten. Now, then, prior to December 7, do you recall any 
instances when messages that were first thought to be winds execute 
messages were brought to you and were determined by you not to be 
genuine winds execute messages ? 

Admiral Notes. I recall the fact that there were several but I do 
not recall the details. 

[ 12610 '\ Mr. Hasten. How many occasions were there on which 
alleged winds execute messages were brought to you and it was left 
for you to determine whether or not they were genuine winds execute 
messages ? 

Admiral Noyes. I could not say. Few. 

Mr. Hasten. As many as half a dozen or a dozen ? 

Admiral Noyes. Not a dozen. Less than a half-dozen. Two or 
three, perhaps. 
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Mr. Masten. Now, Captain Saiford has testified before this com- 
mittee that a winds execute message was received on the morning of 
December 4. I am going to read you his testimony from his prepared 
statement in that regard. At page 9G41 of our transcript Captain 
Saflford testified as follows : 

The winds message broadcast was about 200 words long, with the code words 
prescribed in Tokyo circular 2353 appearing in the middle of the message, whereas 
we had expected to find the ciwie words of Tokyo circular 23.54 in a Morse broad- 
cast. All three “code words’’ were used, but the expression meaning “North Wind 
Cloudy" was in the negative form. 

When I first saw the winds message, it had already been translated by Lieuten- 
ant Commander Kramer, in charge of the Translation Section of the Navy De- 
partment Communications Intelligence Unit. Kramer had under- 

scored all three “code phrases” on the original incoming teletype sheet. Below 
the printed message was written in pencil or colored crayon in Kramer’s hand- 
writing, the following three translations : 

War with England (including NEI, etc.) 

War with the U. S. 

Peace with Russia. 

I am not sure of the order ; but it was the same as in the broadcast and I think 
England appeared first. I think Kramer used “U. S.” rather than “United 
States”. It is possible that the words “no war”. Instead of “peace”, were used 
to describe Japan’s intentions with regard to Russia. 

Then dropping down to the bottom of page 9642 he continued : 

I immediately sent the original of the winds message up to the Director of 
Naval Communications (Rear Admiral Noyes) by one of the ofiScers serving 
under me and told him to deliver this paiier to Admiral Noyes in person, to track 
him down and not take “no” for an answer, and if he could not find him in a 
reasonable time to let me know. I did not explain the nature or significance of 
the winds message to this officer. In a few minutes I received a report to the 
effect that the message had been delivered. 

\^ 12612 ~\ Now, going back to the description which I have just 
read you, given by Captain Safford before this committee, do you have 
any recollection of ever seeing such a message as he describes? 

Admiral Noyes. I don’t befieve that his description is good enough 
for me to answer that question. I will say, however, that the message 
which he describes is not an authentic execute of a winds message. 

Mr. Masten. Why do you say it is not an authentic winds e.xecute 
message? 

Admiral Noyes. In the first place, for the reason, in my opinion, 
that it was not transmitted as the Japanese said it would be, which he 
passes over. 

Mr. Masten. What do you mean by that? 

Admiral Noyes. It was sent in Morse code and not by voice. Not 
on the schedule and not in the broadcast which they had said thej’ 
would send it. Furthermore, his description of the meaning of the 
phrases, of course, is not correct. I think that has been discussed. 
About whether it meant war or not. But actually this one had nothing 
to do with “including the Netherlands East Indies,” the circular that 
was set up— the one he says did — east wind rain. 

Mr. Hasten. 23.53? 

Admiral Noi'es. Had no reference to Netherlands East Indies. 

[ 12613 ^ Mr. Hasten. Now, what other reasons? 

Admiral Notes. That would have been the Morse one, which merely 
said north, east, and south. There is no such thing in Japanese, any 
more than there is in English, as negative nouns. We don’t say, the 
Japanese don’t say, “no north wind,” they say what the wind is. It 
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wasn’t provided in the code for any negative expression. The only 
thing in connection with that I have a recollection of, which is not very 
distinct, is that this quevStion did come up of someone trying to make 
out of a translation that it meant “Peace with Russia,” which is in 
common with what he said here. 

Mr. Masten. Was that in connection with a message that you recall 
having been brought to you on December 4 ? 

Admiral Notes. I don’t recall the date. 

Mr. Masten. But you do remember some incident prior to December 
7 having to do with whether “Peace with Russia” was a proper expres- 
sion under the winds code? 

Admiral Notes. If I may take uj) another matter, it was, in another 
place, in a previous investigation, it was said that one of the watch 
officers telephoned to me at my home a possible winds execute message 
and I replied that that was a peculiar direction from which to have 
the wind blowing. I didn’t remember that at the first investigation. 

[126H\ Captain Safford recalled to my recollection that that 
is what I had agreed I would say, that if I didn’t agree over the tele- 
phone that the message was authentic. So if that is the message, that 
part fits together. 

I believe that a message was presented to me which in some way men- 
tioned Russia, which I was unwilling to accept. 

Mr. Masten. Let’s come back to the, reasons why the particular 
message described by Captain Safford would not, in your opinion, 
have met the requirements of the winds code? 

In the first place, you say you have no specific collection of this 
incident? 

Admiral Noyes. That is correct. 

Mr. Masten. Then you say that if a message such as this had been 
brought to you, you would not have regarded it as an authentic winds 
execute for the reasons, first, that it was a Morse broadcast whereas 
you expected it to be a voice broadcast? 

Admiral Notes. Because it had been stated in the set-up that it 
would be, when these expressions were used it would be in a voice 
broadcast. In Circular 2354 there was not another set-up that could 
have been used in the Morse broadcast. 

Mr. Masten. Your second reason was that the message \ 12616'] 
as written, the interpretation as said to have been written by Captain 
Kramer at the bottom, “including N. E. I. etc.” does not appear- in 
Circular 2353; is that correct? 

Admiral Noyes. That is correct, and also the fact 

Mr. Masten. Or in 2354, for that matter? 

Admiral Notes. This did not agree with 2353, which Captain Saf- 
ford said it was intended to be. Captain Kramer also I believe stated 
that he would never have written “war” because he didn’t consider, 
and so testified before the committee, that that was the correct Japanese 
translation of the set-up. 

Mr. Masten. And your fourth reason is that the expression used in 
regard to Russia was in the negative form ; is that correct ? 

Admiral Notes. That is correct. 

Mr. Masten. Which was not provided for under the circular estab- 
lishing the code? 
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Admiral Notes. Yes, sir; and there is nothing positive to show that 
it did appear in the middle of a broadcast so that it was repeated twice. 

Mr. Austen. But the phrase “including N. E. I.” might have been 
derived, might it not, from the dispatch you had received from Admiral 
Hart, {12616'\ which also appears in Exhibit 142, and in which 
he says he translates the intercept received from Singajwre, the phrase 
“Nishi,” as meaning England, including the occupation of Thai or 
invasion of Malaya or N. E. I. 

Admiral Notes. That is right; that is 2354. 

I will tell you, I think they did a poor job of a second-hand trans- 
lation out there. I think thev got it rather mixed up. 

Mr. Masten. Do you recall whether by the morning of December 
4, this message from Admiral Hart had been received? That is on 
page 1 (c) of Exhibit 142. 

Admiral Notes. Please repeat that. 

Mr. Masten. I just wanted to get your recollection as to whether 
or not this message had been received in the Navy Department before 
the morning of December 4. 

AdmiTal Notes. It had. It should have been. It was transmitted 
on the 28th of November. 

Mr. Masten. Now, Colonel Sadtler testified yesterday before the 
committee that on the morning of December 5 you telephoned him 
and said to him, “The message is in,” or words to that effect, regard- 


ing a winds execute message. 

Do you have any present recollection of having said that ? 

Admiral Notes. No, I have not. We had a private tele- \12617'\ 
phone, secret telephone, from my desk to the desk of the Chiei Signal 
Officer in the Army and we talked together a number of times a day. 
As to any partioular conversation, I do not identify a conversation 
such as he testified to, although I wouldn’t say it didn’t occur. 

Mr. Keefe. What was the last part ? 

Admiral Notes. I would not say that it didn’t occur, because I 
talked to him several times a day. 

Mr. Masten. At any rate you were in communication with him on 
matters such as this from time to time durkig the period prior to Pearl 
Harbor ? 

Admiral Notfjs. That is correct. I cannot see why I should have 
said “The” message, because, to my mind this was not “the” message. 
We had large numbers of messages to discuss. If anything the note 
which we were waiting for was more important on the date he says, 
the 5th, than this. Incidentally, his day is not the same as the date 
given by Captain Safford or Captain Kramer, which makes it diffi- 
cult for me to identify a date in answering. 

Mh*. Masten. Well, now, would it have been your practice in de- 
ciding whether an alleged winds execute message was authentic or 
not, to have discussed the matter with Admiral Ingersoll, or Admiral 
Wilkinson, or Admiral Turner before making up your mind on the 
subject? 

[12618^ Admiral Notes. Yes, particularly if I, if it met some 
requirement, and if it was approaching, the borderline, I certainly 
w'ould have discussed it with tnem. 

Mr. Masten. Admiral Tumer testified before this committee that 
on December 5 in the afternoon you telephoned him and told him 
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that a winds execute message translated “North wind clear,” or per- 
haps “North wind cloudy” had been received in the Navy Depart- 
ment. Do you have any recollection of that incident ? 

Admiral Noyes. He says the afternoon of the 5th? 

Mr. Hasten. He said the afternoon of the 5th. 

Admiral Notes. Of course, Captain Safford says the morning of 
the 4th. I would say there was only one message that had a Russian 
slant. They are probably both talking about the same false message. 

Mr. Hasten. But you have no specific recollection of that particular 
incident? 

Admiral Noyes. I have not, except that I have an indistinct recol- 
lection of a message — of going over this thing once before, that there 
is no such thing in Japanese as a negative noun. 

Mr. Hasten. Then would it be fair to summarize your testimony on 
this question of a winds execute messa^ as follows, that prior to De- 
cember 7 in your best recollection [^12619^ ' no authentic winds 

execute message was received in the Navy Department? 

Admiral Noyes. That is correct. 

Mr. Hasten. That prior to December 7, a number, perhaps as many 
as a half dozen, alleged winds execute messages were brought to you and 
you decided, perhaps after consultation with Admiral Ingersoll or 
Admiral Turner or Admiral Wilkinson, that the messages were not 
authentic winds messages? 

Admiral Notes. That is correct, except I would say that some of the 
ones brought to me were brought with a subordinate saying himself 
that he was sure it couldn’t be correct. 

In other words, already questioned by one of the watch officers, or 
Captain Safford. 

Y12620'\ Mr. Hasten. Were the watch officers supposed to bring 
them directly to you, or to take them to Captain Safford, if an alleged 
message came in? 

Admral Noyes. They took them to him if he was there. 

Mr. Hasten. If he was there. 

Admiral Noyes. I imagine. 

Mr. Hasten. Do you rec^l having had anything to do after De- 
cember the 7th with the preparation of a folder of intercepted Jap- 
anese messages to be submitted to the Roberts Commission ? 

Admiral Noyes. I received orders from the Secretary of the Navy, 
probably via the Chief of Naval Operations, to prepare such a folder 
for the Roberts Commission and I passed that order on to my subor- 
dinates and checked the folder after it was presented to me. 

Mr. Hasten. Did that folder include an execute message under 
either of the codes establishing the winds code ? 

Admiral Noyes. It did not. It was supposed to contain no magic 
or any reference to it. 

Mr. Keefe. What was that answer ? 

Admiral Noyes. The folder for the Roberts Commission was not 
supposed to contain magic. 

Mr. Keefe. And did not? 

Admiral Noyes. It did not to the best of my recollection. [12621 ] 

If it did, it got by me. 

Mr. Hasten. Now, there is one other point at which this winds mes- 
sage comes up and that is in connection with the warning dispatch 
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which Captain McCollum prepared during the week prior to Pearl 
Harbor and which was never sent. 

Captain Safford has testified before this committee in connection 
with that message (and he also testified before the Navy Court) that 
the message ended with a reference to the receipt in the Navy De- 
partment of a winds execute message. Do you recall having been 
shown this message proposed by Captain McCollum on or about De- 
cember the 5th? 

Admiral Notes. I recall having been shown a message prepared 
W Captain McCollum. I am not sure of the date. Incidentally, 
Captain McCollum’s own testimony was that it did not contain any 
rererence to the winds message ; that is my own recollection. 

Mr. Masten. Do you recall whether or not the proposed message 
contained a reference to a winds execute? 

Admiral Notes. I will say it did not. 

Mr. Masten. It is your present recollection that there was no ref- 
erence in this message prepared by Captain McCollum to any winds 
execute message; is that correct? 

Admiral Notes. That is correct. 

Mr. Masten. Now, referring again to these dispatches [12,6^'] 
in Exhibit 37, on pages 42 to 44, which were the messages regarding 
the destruction of codes by the United States representatives in our 
outlying islands, will you state again — I think you touched on it 
briefly earlier — ^will you state again why those messages were pre- 
pared at that particular time ? 

Admiral Notes. To the best of my recollection, based on an inter- 
cepted Japanese message, we had on the 3d of December notified 
our outlying representatives of the fact that the Japanese had de- 
stroyed their codes and papers in general. 

Mr. Masten Now, those are the dispatches on pages 40 and 41, are 
they not ? 

Admiral Notes. The dispatches on pages 40 and 41. On the morn- 
ing of the 4th of December I asked Admirals Turner and Wilkinson 
to come to my office and proposed to them that we had better destroy 
our own codes and ciphers in our most outlying positions. They 
aOTeed and I gave instructions to Captain Safford over the inter- 
office phone to prepare these messages which you have in the Exhibit. 

Mr. Masten. And the reason, the immediate cause of sending those 
out was the receipt and decryption in Washington of the Japanese 
messages instructing their representatives to destroy their codes; is 
that correct? 

[]2623'\ Admiral Notes. It was a natural sequence to the fact 
that they had destroyed theirs at the places named, Tol^o, Bangkok, 
Peiping, Shanghai. Of course, when we did it we limited ourselves 
to any — we cut ourselves off from any further information. That is 
the reason it was desirable from our point of view and from the opera- 
tional ^ople’s point of view that it had to be agreed to. 

Mr. Masten. And the sending of those messages was not caused, 
are we to understand, by the receipt in Washington of a winds execute 
message prior to that time? 

Admiral Notes. That is correct. 

Mr. Masten. You say that is correct? 
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Admiral Noyes. These messages were not caused by the receipt of 
any winds code execute. 

Mr. Hasten. Now, Admiral, turning to the events of December the 
6th and 7th, will you state briefly where you were, and what you djd, 
on the late afternoon and evening of December the 6th, if yon can 
now recall ? 

Admiral Noyes. On the 6th, Saturday the 6th, around noontime we 
had another conference, to the best of my recollection, to discuss au- 
thorizing the commander in chief, Pacific, to destroy more codes, 
which was a rather serious matter because that still further out down 
our communications, incoming communications. The messa^ was 
prepared and sent up to be [1262J^^ considered by the Chief of 
Naval Operations and eventually released by him, or by Admiral 
Ingersoll, it was. 

Mr. Hasten. Could I interrupt you and ask you if that is the mes- 
sage on page 44 of Exhibit 37 ? 

Admiral Noyes. No; that is about Guam. It is the message on 
page 45. 

Mr. Hasten. The message on page 45 is the one that was discussed 
at this conference to which you referred? 

Admiral Noyes. That is correct 

Mr. Hasten. And that was in the late afternoon of December, the 
6th? 

Admiral Noyes. You see, we had Com 16, who was the shore repre- 
sentative of the commander in chief, Asiatic, he had been covered by 
the dispatch on page 42 and this covered the rest of the islands. 

Mr. Hasten. Now, about what time did this conference take place? 

Admiral Noyes. I would not remember except for the reference 
number on the dispatch, which is my best guide. 

Mr. Hasten. And what time does that indicate? 

Admiral Noyes. That is around noontime. 

Mr. Hasten. Around noontime. 

Admiral Noyes. The middle of the day. 

Mr. Hasten. Now, during the afternoon of December the 6th, 
[12625'\ did you know th^at the 13-part message, so-called — ^you 
are familiar with what I mean when I refer to that? 

Admiral Noyes. Yes. 

Mr. Hasten. Did you know that that had been received and was 
being decrypted in the Navy Department? 

Admiral Noyes. I now believe that I did. I was either informed 
or saw the rough originals of the parts and knew they were coming 
in, and I particularly instructed Kramer to be sure that the Secretary 
of State got his copies promptly, although it was the Army responsi- 
bility for the delivery, because I felt it very important that he ^ould 
be able to study the note before tlie Japanese representatives presented 
it to him. 

Mr. Hasten. And when did you first see the 13 parts as translated? 

Admiral Noyes. As I say, I think I saw the rough. When these 
messages come in originally they are quite full pi holes and they 
were — I think you will notice in that message, I believe, reference 
to 46 words that we never did get. I saw enough to get the sense of 
it before I left. 

Mr. Hasten. Can you be more specific as to what time it was? 
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Admiral Notes. No. 

Mr. Masten. It would have been along in the late afternoon, before 
6 o’clock! 

Admiral Notes. I left between 7 and 8, nearer 8, from 
my office. It could have been any time. It wasn’t after 8 o’clock. 

Mr. Masten. And did you return home at that time ? 

Admiral Notes. I did. 

Mr. Masten. And you were at home all during the evening of 
December the 6th ? 

Admiral Noyes. I was. As I mentioned before, I might have conie 
back then to the office but nobody seems to have seen me, so I guess I did 
not. 

Mr. Masten. Do you have any recollection of having seen on the 
. evening of December the 6th the so-called pilot message ? That is the 
message on page 238 of Exhibit 1. 

Admiral Noyes. No, I am rather definite that I did not. 

Mr. Masten. You did not see that in the late afternoon or evening of 
the 6th? 

Admiral Noyes. I don’t think the Navy received it on the 6th. 

Mr. Masten. Now, what time did you come to your office on Sunday 
morning ? 

Admiral Noyes. Around 9. 

Mr. Masten. Around 9 o’clock ? 

Admiral Noyes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Masten. And what time on Sunday morning, or when, did 
[J^^] you first learn of the receipt of the fourteenth part of the 
14-part message? 

Admiral Noyes. Actually I was reading my copy of the note when I 
got the intercept of the warning of the attack on Pearl Harbor — I 
mean of the notice of the attack on Pearl Harbor. Just when the book 
was brought to me I could not say. 

Mr. Masten. Do you recall specifically what time it was on Sunday 
when you say you first heard of the attack on Pearl Harbor ? 

Admiral Notes. Oh, the broadcast — we intercepted the broadcast 
from Pearl Harbor. I do not remember the exact number of minutes 
after 1, but as soon as it was intercepted by my people — I was sitting at 
my desk reading the booklet when on my interoffice phone they gave me 
the message, “Air raid on Pearl Harbor ; this is not drill.” 

Mr. Masten. Now, by “booklet” you mean the volume of translated 
intercepts which contained the full 14 parts of the 14-part message ; 
is that what you mean ? 

Admiral Notes. I think the fourteenth part was in it. 

Mh*. Masten. Was the 1 p. m. message m the booklet at that time? 
Do you recall seeing it? 

Admiral Noyes. I am sure it was not. 

Mr. Masten. Prior to that time had you seen any of the other 
admirals in OPNAV during the morning of December the 7th ? 

Admiral Noyes. I had been busy from nine until one. 
We were quite involved with a Japanese convoy, which over our regu- 
lar systems of communication had been reported by Admiral Hart. 

Mr. Masten. Did you have any discussion with any of the other 
admirals that morning regarding the 14 part and 1 p. m. message? 
Are we to understand that you had not seen it up until just prior to 
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the time when the radio message was intercepted saying, “Air raid 
on Pearl Harbor ; this is not drill” ? 

Admiral Notes. That is my best recollection. 

Mr. Masten. You had not read it prior to that time and had not 
discussed it with anyone or heard anyone else talking about it or its 
receipt? 

Admiral Notes. I might explain by saying that Kramer in being 
caught between the White House and State Department and Sec- 
retary of the Navy did not get around to cover my copies of those 
messages, which was quite proper because I knew my job was to see 
that the things got delivered to the ultimate addressees and I would 
not expect him to hold up in getting the copies through. I gathered 
from his testimony that when he returned from one trip he found 
another and had to go right back. 1 think that is the reason 1 did 
not have my booklet sooner. 

Mr. Masten. Now, you said that on the afternoon of 
December the 6th you had seen the 13-part message in the rough. 

Admiral Notes. I said I think so. 1 had either seen them or had 
been told about them by Kramer. 

Mr. Masten. Did you receive any— or, rather^ did you leave any 
instructions with Captain Safford about it, or with Captain Kramer 
about it, when you left the Navy Department on the evening of De- 
cember 6th — regarding that message or any other intercepts? 

Admiral Notes. The only specific instructions that I remember 
were to be sure that the Secretary of State got the completed copy 
as soon as possible. At the time it was coming, and we did not Imow 
how long it was going to take for the note to be completed. 

Mr. Masten. Did anyone get in touch with you during the late 
evening or night of December 6th regarding those messages? 

Admiral Notes. Not to the best of my recollection. 

Mr. Masten. Is there anything else in connection with the events 
of those two days that you now recall that would be helpful to the 
committee? For example, as to whether or not during the morning 
of December the 7th you heard any discussion of Pearl Harbor. 

[JS^^O] Admiral Notes. Well, I can be very definite that I heard 
no discussion of Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. Masten. You heard no discussion of Pearl Harbor? 

Admiral Notes. I heard no discussion of Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. Masten. Until the time of the attack? 

Admiral Notes. That is correct. There is only one thing. A Brit- 
ish officer came to my office shortly after 9 o’clock in connection with 
this actual sighting that we had made of this Japanese convoy head- 
ing either for Thailand, Malay Peninsula or the Philippines. It was 
around abreast the Philippines at that time. He had some informa- 
tion and I gave him oui’s, which we were doing, and he wanted an 
appointment with the Secretary of State. I called up .the Secretary 
of State’s office and they told me that the Japanese, I believe, had con- 
flicted; that the Japanese representatives had asked for an appoint- 
ment at 1 o’clock. That is the best of my recollection. 

Mr. Masten. Other than that incident you have no other informa- 
tion which you think would be helpful regarding the events on the 
morning of December the 7th? 

Admiral Notes. No. 
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Mr. Masten. Now, Admiral what st^s were taken in the Navy De- 
partment, in your division of the Navy Department, immediately after 
December the 7th to make certain that there \ 1^631^ were no 
leaks of information from the Navy Department? I suppose there 
were such steps taken. 

Admiral Noyes. Well, I read in the paper Captain Saflford’s testi- 
mony that I directed all personal memoranda to be destroyed, war 
having been declared. I have no recollection of that particular meet- 

We had a conference every Tuesday morning of division heads, but 
I certainly would be perfectly willing to stand by that order. I would 
not have allowed officers to keep personal memoranda on secret mat- 
ters and it is now, it is at the present time a standing instruction in 
the Navy. 

Mr. Masten. Did you attend a particular meeting, or call together 
a particular meeting of your subordinates to issue such instructions, 
during the week after the Pearl Harbor attack? 

Admiral Notes. I have no such recollection, but as I say, I may 
very well have done that. That would have been a logical thing to do. 

it r. Masten. Captain Safford also testified that at that meeting to 
which he referred there was reference to stopping the attack on, or the 
rumors about. Admiral Kimmel and General Short. Do you have any 
recollection of that? 

Admiral Notes. I have not, but the same thing applies. According 
to what he said, I said that the Roberts commission [12632'] was 
going to investigate the attack on Pearl Harbor and that I did not 
want any gossiping from any of my people. If they had anything 
to say they were to say it when they were witnesses on the stand, which 
is also standard Navy procedure, that witnesses are not to discuss 
matters aside from court. 

Mr. Masten. Did any instructions of that character which you is- 
sued at that time call for the destruction of any official papers of any 
kind? 

Admiral Noyes. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Masten. I think we have no further questions. 

The Chairman. Junior counsel has covered the ground so thor- 
oughly that the chairman has no questions to ask. 

Mr. Cooper? 

The Vice Chairman. No questions now. 

The Chairman. Senator George? 

Senator George. I do not believe I have any at the present time. I 
m^ want to ask some later on. 

The Chairman. Mr. Clark? Mr. Lucas? Mr. Murphy? 

Mr. Murphy. Admiral Noyes, there has been testimony before this 
committee that you made a call to the Army and you gave them to 
believe that there had been some kind of a winds intercept and that 
the Army, in their desire to find out what the truth was, called you on 
the phone and you said you were too busy, you had to go to a meeting. 
Is tnat true or not true? 

[12633] Admiral Noyes. I have no such recollection, Mr. 
Murphy. I don’t believe that I would have ever handled it in that 
way. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, now, this committee for the last 2 weeks have 
been working night and day on this matter, I think largely on what 
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your subordinate, Captain Safford said, that he took it to you and he 
said when he brought it to you that ended his responsibility and I 
think this committee is entitled to a definite, positive statement from 
yom to pick up from what your subordinate stated with reference to it. 

Captain Safford said: 

There was a winds message. It meant war — and we knew It meant war. 

What do you have to say about that? 

Admiral Noyes. I s^ that that is not a correct statement. 

Mr. Murphy. Also Captain Safford said : . 

1 saw the Winds message tyi>ed in page form on yellow teletype paper, with the 
translation written below. I immediately forwarded this message to my com- 
manding officer (Rear Admiral Leigh Noyes, USN), thus fully discharging my 
responsibility in the matter. 

Is that so ? 

Admiral Noyes. I cannot say that Captain Safford did not send to 
me a message. I wiU say that he sent me no message which was a 
correct execute of the winds message or, rather, that I 

did not receive it. 

I will again read you what Captain Safford said : 

I immediately forwarded this message to my Commanding Officer (Bear 
Admiral Leigh Noyes, USN), thus fully discharging my responsibility in the 
matter. 

He said that he forwarded this message to your personally. Do you 
know whether he did or did not? Is that question clear? 

Admiral Noyes. I cannot say that Captain Safford did not on the 
4th of December forward some form of message on yellow teletype 
paper to me. If it was such message as he describes, it was not a correct 
execute of the winds message. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, he says on page 2 : 

CINCAF 281430 together with Tokyo Circular 2353 and other collateral Intercept 
Information apparently made an impression upon the Director of Naval Intelli- 
gence, for he immediately sent word to me, through the Director of Naval Com- 
munications, that he wished the Communication Intelligence Organization to 
make every attempt to Intercept any message sent in accordance with the Winds 
codes. 

Was it usual for Admiral Wilkinson to send merges to Captain 
Safford through you or would he confer with you dir^tly? 

Admiral Noyes. He would confer with me directly and in 
[ 12635 '] my own opinion this is not correct. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, then, he says : 

It would be a feather In our cap if the Navy got it and our sister service didn’t. 

Were your services trying to get feathers in their caps in competition 
with the other service that you Imow of ? 

A^iral Noyes. They were not, and I disapproved very much of his 
making any such statement. We were making everv effort to coojier- 
ate with the Army. As I told you, we had the closest cooperation 
between General Maughborne and myself and he was later succeeded 
by General Olmstead and Colonel Sadtler was Acting at the time. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, I would like to ask at this point, Mr. Chairman, 
that counsel prepare for the record Tokyo-to-Washington serial 848 , 
dated November 27, 1941, prescribing the schedule of Tokyo news 
broadcasts, as well as OPNAV 282301 and the three other messag^ 
which Captain Safford referred to at the bottom of page 3 of hi^ 
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statement, so that all five of them can be in the record. Are they in 
the record ? 

Mr. Masten. They are not all in the record, Mr. Murphy. Com- 
mander Baecher has furnished us with a number of the messages 
referred to in Captain Safford’s statement and they are still lookmg 
for some others and we had intended to put them aU in at the same 
time. 

[ 1 ^ 636 ^ Mr. Murphy. We will get them all in at the same time. 

Mr. Masten. I think this 28143, that is one of ^e documents we 
have here. If you wish me to do so, I will read it into the record 
now. 

Mr. Murphy. No ; I will wait. I want them all to go in at the same 
time in the record so that we can refer to them at one place.^ 

Captain Safford said that his superiors were heckling him. You did 
not indulge in any heckling of Captain Safford, did you? 

Admiral Noyes. I never did. 

Mr. Murphy. That is on page 8 of his statement. 

Now, he says on page 10 : 

We used to “sample” these broadcasts periodically until the F. C. C.’s Foreign 
Broadcast Intelligence Service came into existence and relieved the U. S. Navy 
of this duty. 

And he is speaking there of general information broadcasts, as well 
as Domei News to its diplomatic and consular officials in foreign lands. 

Is it true, Admiral, that FCC did take over that function from the 
Navy? 

A dmi ral NoYES. The Navy never had that function, Mr. Murphy. 
Mr. Berle, who was Assistant Secretary of State — \_ 12637 '\ one 
of his representatives came to see me at one time and asked if we would 
not expand our copying of Japanese broadcasts. I told him that we 
did not want to go into that business; we had all we could haindle 
with official traffic and I suggested that we much preferred that the 
FCC should do it. Eventually the FCC got some funds or found some 
funds and took that on. It was more a taking on than a taking over. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, then. Captain Safford then in connection with 
that on page 10 said : 

There is no basis for assuming that the Winds message had to be sent on a voice 
broadcast — 

and then he leaves the inference, to me, at least, on page 10 that the 
Navy then started, after December 1, to listen in on these broadcasts 
whi^ FCC was covering generally. Do you know whether or not 
that is true ? 

Admiral Noyes. I do not agree with him about its not being neces- 
sary to send the broadcast by voice. It had to be sent in accordance 
with the instructions that they had sent out, on certain broadcasts, 
which was at a definite time, and in voice. We only covered suich 
broadcasts as were specifically covered by those two circulars. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, it is true, is it not, that FCC was covering the 
general information broadcasts and the Domei News broadcasts to 
diplomatic and consular officials? 

[ 12638 ^ Admiral Noyes. I think so, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. And do you of your own knowledge know whether 
or not Cheltenham then decided to go into that field as a result of this 
dispatch on page 155 in Exhibit 1 ? 


> Bee Hearlnge, Part 11, p. 6500 et seq. 
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Admiral Noyes. Whether Cheltenham started to cover this Circular 
2354 on page 155? 

Mr. Mjjrphy. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Noyes. The one we were talking about is page 154. 

Mr. Murphy. That is right, but Safford talks about page 155 instead 
of 154. 

Admiral Noyes. No, sir ; I think he has got them mixed up. 

Mr. Murphy. He says: 

We expected that the Winds message would he sent in Morse code — and it was. 

Admiral Noyes. Well, I think 

Mr. Murphy. Were you expecting it to come in Morse code? 

Admiral Noyes. No, sir. I think Commander Rochefort testified 
to the same effect on that. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, Commander Rochefort was listening only for 
voice and he certainly would not get code if he was listening for voice. 

Admiral Noyes. I think that the 24-hour-a-day \_ 12639 '\ 
coverage that he mentioned was — it is, and I may be repeating — 
just like WINX in their news broadcasts. They do not send it out 
24 hours a day, all day, but during the 24 hours of the day they had 
certain schedules on which they broadcast that news and people listen 
for it. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, Captain Safford said on page 11 : 

The original documents giving details of the interception of the Winds mes- 
sage are not avaiiable. 

What is your answer to that ? 

Admiral Noyes. He was in charge of the files at the time. I will 
say further I left Washington iu February 1942, and I have no 
knowledge of what has occurred since then. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, he also stated that after he went to your office, 
that there was a smooth copy placed in the dispatch case and that 
that was delivered to each of the recipients in the Army and the Navy. 
Of course, he had only an impression on that. 

Did you ever approve any winds intercept as being authentic so 
that it would get over to Captain Kramer and then be placed as a 
communication for each of the recipients of magic in the Navy and 
the Army? 

Admiral Noyes. I did not, Mr. Murphy. 

I would like to say about the files, I was talking to the command- 
ing officer of the radio station at Cheltenham. This 

broadcast business, when you intercept it is not addressed to us. It 
is things like weather reports and jiress and things like that that 
build up to a terrible amount of paper in a short time and it is cus- 
tomary in any naval radio station to keep files of any message ad- 
dressed to a station for which they are responsible or which comes 
for information, in other words, all Navy business, but intercept 
stuff is never kept more than 3 or 4 months. 

Now, this question not having been raised, as I understand it, un- 
til almost a year later whatever station might have intercepted would 
have W that time destroyed intercepts that far back. The command- 
ing officer at Cheltenham told me it was customary to keep it for 3 
or 4 months. 
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Mr. Mxxrpht. Well, you did receive then after that monthly re- 
ports from Cheltenham, Winter Harbor, and Bainbridge Island, 
did you not? 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. And those reports for 1941 are still down in the 
Navy Department, aren’t they ? 

Admiral Notes. I left there. I have no information on that matter. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, at any rate, I am going to ask the Navy liaison 
to make a statement in the record as to whether they are or not. I 
understand they are and have been since 1941, but I 

would like to have it definitely by the Navy Department. 

Now, then, he says at page 12-— is he in a position to indicate it now ? 

The Chairman. Not at the moment. 

Mr. Murphy. My question is whether or not the reports from Chel- 
tenham, Bainbridge Island, and Winter Harbor are available at the 
Navy Department presently for the month of December 1941. 

Commander Baecher. They are, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. And they have been since 1941, have they, the monthly 
reports ? 

Commander Baecher. Yes; that is the way I understand it, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Yes. 

Now, then, at page 12; Admiral Noyes, Captain Safford said : 

The Winds broadcast message was about two hundred words long, with the 
code words prescribed in Tokyo circular 2353 — 

SO that would be voice broadcast — 

appearing In the middle of the message, whereas we had expected to find the 
code words of Tokyo circular 2354 in a Morse broadcast. 

Now, then, if you will just go back to 154 and 155 a 
while, in 154 it was to appear in the middle of the daily Japanese 
language short wave broadcast and at the end and the sentence was 
to be repeated twice. In the one on page 155 it was to be repeated five 
times and both at the beginning and at the end. On 154 it wsis to 
be in voice. On 155 it was to Ite in code. So that Captain Safford 
describes one that is part of 154 and one that is part of 155. Do the 
Japanese do things like that? 

Admiral Notes. They did not, sir. I think the Japanese are much 
more meticulous than any people I know of in carrying out exactly 
instructions that they send out. 'That is supposed to be one of their 
faults. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, then, as I understand it you have no recollection 
whatever of a call from Captain Sadtler to inquire as to what word 
was used, do you ? Do you have any such recollection ? 

Admiral ^otes. As I understand it from listening to Colonel 
Sadtler’s testimony, he talks about the 5th of December and Captain 
Safford’s is the 4th of December. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, now, do vou have any recollection of having, 
either on the 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th or 7th of December, had a call 
from Colonel Sadtler asking you what word was used in the alleged 
winds intercept? 

Admiral Notes. I have no such recollection, sir. I 

could not say that he did not ask me such a question because we 
handled many messages together and the only thing that I am sur- 
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prised at is that he would make a point of someone, that, I would 
say, that he would say that I would speak of the message when we 
handled so many things together. 

Mr. Murpht. Now, then, when did you first have a talk with Cap- 
tain Safford as to whether or not there were any missing papers or 
did you ever have a talk with him ? He has been talking to a lot of 
people for a long time. Did he talk to you about it ? 

Admiral Notes. The only time I have talked to Captain Safford — I 
had been away from Washington from February 1942 until March 1945 
and it was some time after I got back. I had not heard any more 
about Pearl Harbor since I had appeared before the Naval Court of 
Inquiry. 

Y126}^J^ Mr. Murpht. Now at this point I would like it if 
counsel would produce the page in the record referring to the Boche- 
fort message that Colonel Bratton said he forwarded to Hawaii, and 
I would like to offer that in the record at this point for the reason 
that the record shows it was mailed instead of dispatched, and I 
would like to ask the witness about it. 

Do you have that ? It is in the B, C, or D of the Army board. 

Mr. Masten. We do not have it in our record. 

Mr. Murpht. While you are getting that, I will move on. 

Admiral Notes. I did not finish, Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murpht. Excuse me. Go ahead, if you will. I am sorry. 

Admiral Notes. I do not know whether you want to go ahead 
with my talk with Captain Safford. 

Mr. Murpht. Yes. 

Admiral Notes. I did not see Captain Safford from the time I 
left Washington or hear from him until I got back in March 1946. 

Mr. Murpht. So you did not talk to him in the meantime? 

Admiral Notes. I did not. 

Mr. Murpht. Did he try to communicate with you? 

Admiral Notes. Did he try to communicate with me? 

Mr. Murpht. Yes. 

Admiral Notes. No, sir; he did not, to the best of my knowledge. 

Mr. Murpht. When you came to Washington — you say it was what 
month of 1945 ? 

Admiral Notes. March, 1945. 

Mr. Murpht. Now then. Captain Safford did talk to you on your 
return to Washington? 

Admiral Notes. He came to see me on my initiative. 

Mr. Murpht. Will you tell us what that conversation was? First 
tell us when it was, and then what it was. 

Admiral Notes. I gathered from the questions that were asked 
me in the Naval Court of Inquiry that somebody had had a different 
recollection on certain matters from mine. So I called up Safford 
and asked him to have lunch with me. He said he was very busy 
and could not, but he would come down to the office. I told him I 
wanted to see him about things in connection with our past, with 
the Office of Naval Communications. 

So when he came down I told him I gathered from the questions 
that were asked me that there was some difference of opinion, and 
asked him why he and Kramer and I could not get together and get 
hold of the files, now that we were here in Washington, and remove 
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any of these discrepancies and decide them one wav 

or another. 

Well, he said there were not many discrepancies, and he said he was 
sure there was a winds message and that everybody else agrped with 
me. I said, “Can’t you find some evidence that you are right, that you 
can show me what this is based on ?” He said no, that he had not been 
able to find anything. So he said he was going to write a statement 
and when he got it together he would show it to me and we would talk 
it over. 

Well, I did not hear from him. In about, I think it was in August, 
there was something in the newspaper about Pear Harbor. So I called 
him up. There were some things that I had not ever heard of. I called 
him up and I asked him what he was doing about his statement in con- 
ference with me. He said that he was still working on it. Within a 
few days it was proposed that this congressional inquiry occur. So he 
called me up and said he thought it would be better if we did not have 
any conference, that we might be criticised for talking together, and I 
agreed with him, and so we dropped it. 

Mr. Murpht. Do you know of any trouble that Captain Safford had, 
or any differences between him and anyone down there at the Navy? 

Admiral Notes. I do not. 

[126^7'\ Mr. Mubpht. Was there any difference between him 
and Captain Redman, or anyone else there that you know of ? 

Admiral Notes. I left Washington in February 1942. 

Mr. Murpht. That is right. 

Mr. Chairman, I have just one other thing that I want to cover, 
that I will pass for the time being. When I find that one thing I want 
to show a reference in the Army board to the Rochefort message. 

The Chairman. All right. We will pass you temporarily. 

Senator Brewster is absent. 

Mr. Gearhart. 

Mr. Gearhart. Admiral, did I understand you correctly to say that 
you testified first in the Navy Court of Inquiry investigation? 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. You have not testified in any other investigations 
other than that one, and this one? 

Admiral Notes. That is correct, Mr. Gearhart. 

Mr. Gearhart. And the Navy Court of Inquiry investigation was 
carried on during the summer months of 1944 ? 

Admiral Notes. Well, they did not get out to San Francisco until 
December 1944, as I remember it. 

. Mr. Gearhart. It started in the summer and continued . [126^1 

through the balance of the year ? 

Admiral Notes. I believe th^ went out to Pearl Harbor and on the 
way back, they stopped at San Francisco, and I was called as a witness 
there. 

Mr. Gearhart. That, you say, was in December ? 

Admiral Notes. I thought it was December. I may be wrong about 
the month. 

Mr. Gearhart. The Secretary of the Navy’s statement is the next 
to the last notation that appears in the succession of events, and that 
was the 28th of August 1944. 

79710 — *6— pt 10 11 
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Admiral Notes. I must be wrong about the date, then. It ought 
to show the date that I appeared in the transcript. I did not appear 
in Washington. I appeared in San Francisco. 

Mr. Gearhart. The thing that makes me inquire about that is the 
fact that the Secretary of the Navy himself prepared a statement in 
reference to the court of inquiry’s decision, which is the fourth 
endorsement, and that is dated the 28th day of August, unless I am 
mistaken. 

No, I see another one here now. That was the third endorsement, 
which preceded the one I have reference to. The date of the fourth 
one is December 1944. So it extended from the summer to the end 
of the year. 

Admiral Notes. That is my recollection. 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes; I think you are right. The dates 
are so confusing, but they are here, nevertheless. 

Now, what did you have to do, if anything, with or in the inves- 
ti^tions that preceded the Navy Court of Inquiry? 

Were you consulted in reference to your Imowledge about these 
matters or did you have anythii^ to do with it at all? 

Admiral Notes. When the Roberts Commission was held. I was 
directed to prepare the dispatches to and from the Navy Depart- 
ment bearing on the incident, for the use of the committee, or the 
commission, whatever it was called. 

Mr. Gearhart. Did that involve the making out of any memoran- 
dum, or any evaluations, or any statement as to your own participa- 
tion in or with relation to the events? 

Admiral Notes. It involved nothing but a file of dispatches, with 
a list and index. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, did you prepare a memorandum between De- 
cember 7, 1941, and December of 1944, as an aid to your memo^? 

Admiral Noyes. I did not, sir. I did not particularly, because I was 
at sea, in the Pacific, and I think in general the naval officers at that 
time did not know about magic. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, when you testified in December 1944, you 
testified from your memory at that moment, unaided [ 12660 ^ 
by any memorandum that you may have made between December 7, 
1941, and the time you testified? 

Admiral Notes. I was not only testifying from memory, but I did 
not know until I got into the room what I was going to be asked, or 
what the questions would be, or the subject. 

Mr. Gearhart. Between Pearl Harbor and the giving of your tes- 
timony, many earth-shaking events had occurred, events of tremen- 
dous importance, hadn’t there? That is correct, isn’t it? 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Gearhart. Matters of tremendous importance, which, in your 
mind, as in other persons’ minds, overshadowed the earlier events; 
isn’t that true? 

Admiral Notes. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Ge.arhart. Now, you have heard the testimony of Captain 
Kramer with reference to the so-called winds execute. He said that 
a watch officer came by and handed you a teletype paper on which 
there was an evaluation — or a translation, rather — of a message, what 
he constructed to be a winds execute message. He was so impressed 
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with it that he went to Captain Safiford and said, “This is it.” You 
have heard that testimony, haven’t you ? 

Admiral Noyes. I thought that was Captain Safford’s [12661^ 
testimony. 

Mr. Geabhart. No ; Captain Kramer’s testimony, and also Captein 
Safford’s testimony. They — ^you heard the testimony of Admiral 
Ingersoll to the effect that they brought him the message and he 
read it, and tossed it aside, because he considered it unimportant; 
that there were many other events, many other messages which pre- 
ceded it, which convinced him that war was very imminent. 

You heard his testimony to that effect, didn’t you ? 

Admiral Notes. Yes; I heard Admiral Ingersoll’s testimony. 

Mr. Gearhart. There we have three naval officers who say it was 
a winds execute; all three of them said they saw it, and Admiral 
Ingersoll said it was unimportant. 

Admiral Notes. I did not gather that from Captain Kramer’s tes- 
timony, Mr. Gearhart. 

Mr. Gearhart. What? 

Admiral Notes. I did not gather that from Captain Kramer’s 
testimony. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, I think you will find that that is a correct 
statement. 

Admiral Notes. I certainly did not gather that he agreed with 
Captain Safford at all. 

Mr. Gearhart. He agreed definitely that he took it from 
[12662^ the hands of the watch officer, hastily read it, and took 
it to Captain Safford and said “This is it.” No question about that. 
He does not pretend to remember clearly what was in that message, 
but he has stated in his testimony over and over and over again, 
“l^en I handed it to Captain Safford, I said ‘This is it’.” He also 
testified definitely that he. Captain Kramer, considered it the winds 
execute message. So Captain Kramer absolutely corroborates Cap- 
tain Safford, as far as he goes, and that was as far as he did go. 

Then Admiral Ingei-solT steps into the picture and tells us : 

Yes; they brought It to me. I read It, but I did not consider it important. 
There were so many other things of greater importance that indicated to me 
that war was imminent and I tossed it aside. 

But the substance of that testimony is that there was a winds 
execute. Now, I say those things preliminarily to asking you this 
question; In all fairness, isn’t it possible that you read it too, but 
considered it so unimportant, for the same reason that Admiral In- 
gersoll considered it unimportant, and you not being interrogated 
on the subject from December 7, 1941, until December 1944, that it 
might have gone from your mind ? Isn’t that possible ? 

Admiral Notes. No, sir; not in my opinion. 

[12663'\ Mr. Gearhart. You knew about the message of Novem- 
ber 29, after which things were automatically going to happen? You 
knew about that, didn’t you ? 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now that was a very, very important intercept, 
that was teeling us of the hostile attitude of Japan, wasn’t it, “things 
were going automatically to begin to happen”? 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Gearhart. That was a very direct warning, wasn’t it? 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. It was of overshadowing importance, wasn’t it? 

Admiral Noyes. Progressive importance, I would say, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. And vou knew all about the Japanese message 
directing their Ambassadors, their consuls, and all the other Japanese 
agents of different degrees, the Japanese nationals, directing them to 
destroy their codes, didn’t you ? The fact that consuls were included 
indicated more than anything else the suspension of diplomatic nego- 
tiations, didn’t it? 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Those messages collectively were of \_1S66^'\ 
tremendous importance, were they not? 

Admiral Noyes. As I say, each one carried matters a step further. 

Mr. Gearhart. All right. Then if you should get another message 
which would merely tell you that relations between the United States 
and Japan were becoming dangerous, you would regard that message 
as of overshadowing importance, would you not, after you had already 
received these other messages ? 

Admiral Noyes. I would not consider it as of overshadowing im- 
portance, but it would be of sufficient importance so it would be taken 
up, under my standard system, and handled as a message. 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes. 

Admiral Noyes. There would have been at least 50 copies around 
Washington before we got through — ^not 50, but 30 I should say. 
If somebody had brought to me in November, 1943, a paper with my 
initials on it I would have had to admit that my recollection was wrong. 
If anybody could have brought me other documentary evidence I would 
have to admit my recollection had failed me. I am only testifying 
to the best of my recollection, except in this case I have studied other 
people’s testimony and I can find no testimony that will hang together 
against my own recollection. There is nothing that 

in any way tends to make me feel that my recollection as to the fact 
that there was no execute message is not correct. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, supposing you had gotten the execute mess^e 
conveying that thought to you, that relations with Japan were growing 
dangerous — that is a literal interpretation of the words, isn’t it? 

Admiral Noyes. Yes, sir. What it was primarily is an instruction 
to destroy the codes. 

Mr. Gearhart. That is right. 

Admiral Noyes. We would have written it up as an instruction to 
destroy the codes. 

Mr. Gearhart. The message on the destruction of codes was an 
important message ? 

Admiral Notes. Yes. 

Mr. Gearhart. That was the tell-tale to us of what Japan was up to ? 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now if you got this other message, the winds exe- 
cute message, after you had read all these other messages about the de- 
struction of codes, would you be called upon to do anything about it? 

Admiral Notes. There was nothing to do about it, except it would 
be written up, distributed and handled as an enemy 

intercept, just like all these messages that are in the book. 
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Mr. Geabhabt. Did you send every message that came over your 
desk to all these distributees, whether it was important or unimportant 

Admiral Notes. No, sir. 

Mr. Geabhabt. You decided whether or not it was important enough 
to be distributed, did you not? That was one of your jobs? 

Admiral Notes. But it was gaged not on whether action was to 
be taken, but the subject matter of the message. There were lots of 
messages about typewriters, personnel, promoting clerks, and that 
sort or thing, which we just threw out, which we did not finish trans- 
lating. But anything of that character would have been carried 
through as a matter of record. 

Mr. Geabhabt. But in view of this importance of the message would 
you not have distributed it? You had already distributed the very, 
very ultra important ones, and here you had the most important one, 
in the light of events, and yet you might have tossed that aside as 
unimportant, just like Ingereoll said he did when he read it ? 

Admiral Notes. Admiral Ingersoll was not in my position, sir. I 
was responsible for all this business, whereas \^126’‘y7^ Admiral 
Ingersoll had it as only one of his activities. To him it was very far 
down the list, and to me it was down the list, too, but it still had to be 
taken care of. 

If it had been an authentic execute, we had all these people copying 
and intercepting messages, the War Department, the FCC, we would 
have had to distribute it as a message. 

I cannot imagine, from Colonel Sadtler’s testimony, how the War 
Department, if they thought it was authentic at all, could have thought 
of dropping it, why they would not have followed it through, unless 
it was a false message. 

Mr. Geabhabt. T^at was just the point I had in mind. Here you 
have several people saying they are very positive as to the existence 
of the winds execute, and you seem to be equally positive what they 
testified to is not the fact. So I was trying to harmonize the testimony 
they have given with the testimony that you have given on the ground 
that you simply don’t remember, because you regarded it, as Admiral 
Ingersoll did, as being only in part important. 

Admiral Notes. May I ask you a question, sir? 

Mr. Geabhabt. Yes. 

Admiral Notes. Did you hear my testimony in answer to the conn 
sel this morning? 

Mr. Geabhabt. I have listened, but if you wish to repeat what you 
have said, that I may have overlooked, I [ 12658] would be glad 

to hear it again. 

Admiral Notes. I testified that there were several false messages 
that came in. It is very difficult for me to answer when these different 
witnesses all differ in their description of the circumstances. The 
dates are different, the conditions are different. 

I am perfectly willing to admit that Captain Safford may have sent 
me such a message and on the face of it, from a documentary point of 
view, I would never have accepted that message as an execute of the 
winds message, and I gave the reasons to the counsel for my believing 
as I do. 

Mr. Geabhabt. How can so many testify to the same thing and it 
not have a semblance of truth? Tiese other things that these other 
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officers have said must be true, because you don’t remember whether 
it was true or not true. 

Then when you come up to the winds execute message you posi- 
tively say there was none, in the face of these other men testifying 
there was a winds execute. How can you be so positive about that and 
at the same time you are willing to accept what Captain Safford says, 
or Colonel Sadtler? 

Admiral Noyes. Colonel Sadtler ? 

Mr. Gearhart. You said many things he said may have been true 
because he said so. You have no memory on it. 

Admiral Noyes. I am perfectly willing to admit that {^12669- 
l266ff\ eveiy one of the witnesses that have testified to a so-called 
winds execute has some message in mind of which I had knowledge, 
but I do not think that any one of their stories, their recollection, 
their description will stand up as a description of a true winds execute, 
nor do they fit together. 

Captain Kramer’s and Captain Safford’s descriptions were entirely 
different. It is very difficult for me to answer if you ask me if I got 
a message on the 4th or the 5th. Captain Safford goes into great 
detail about his reasons for thinking it was the 4th, although his orig- 
inal testimony was it was the 5th. 

I do not want to question the fact that their recollection is the 
best they have, but that does not convince me that there is anything 
wrong with my recollection. That is all 1 can say about that, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. That is all. 

The Chairman. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. Admiral, as I understand it now, in your De- 
partment you were the head and it was your duty, in effect, to deter- 
mine what messages were to be distributed to certain mrsons, which 
included the President, the Secretary of War, the Cnief of Naval 
Operations, the War Plans Division, the Intelligence Department — 
and what other departments of the Navy ? 

Admiral Noyi:s. I thinlc that is all. 

\1W70'\ Senator Ferguson. That is all ? 

Admiral Noyes. Yes. But I had nothing to do with them. 

Senator Ferguson. No, but you determined what messages were to 
be distributed. 

Admiral Noyes. No, Senator Ferguson, I did not. 

Senator Ferguson. Now let us get down then to this : If a message 
came to your desk, or your department, about hiring a clerk in the 
Embassy and one came in relation to a reply to the message of the 26th, 
who determined what message would be delivered to the President? 
What department? 

Admiral Noyes. The Director of Naval Intelligence. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, then, who determined how that message 
would get to the Naval Intelligence? 

Admiral Noyes. In the mechanics of deciphering. Captain Kramer, 
who was primarily the subordinate to the Director of Naval Intelli- 
gence, had the additional duty with me, so that one officer could carry 
through the whole process from the interception, from the receipt in 
Washington of an enemy message in cipher until it was actually deliv- 
ered, as far as he was concerned. On account of the load we had, and 
the peak loads we had, we could not possibly decipher every message 
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of the ones we received. Therefore, havinn started the message, as 
soon as it turned out to be of no apparent vtQue, it was laid aside and 
the next one was [1267 11 gone ahead with. We had to do that. 

We found at first that the Army and ourselves, working independ- 
ently, were wasting a lot of time by translating the same messages. 
We might work 3 days on a message and find we had the same thing. 
At a conference we decided the best solution was to take the Tokyo date 
of origin, and it was agreed that the Navy would take all messages 
originated in Tokyo on the odd day and the Army would take all 
messages originated in Tokyo on an even day. 

In order to determine when it originated in Tokyo it was necessary 
to start to break the message. So each service took the message coming 
from its own intercept stations and the message was given a number, 
and as soon as they had reached tlie date of origin they kept it or sent- 
it over at it might ne. 

Now from there on the other service went on until they discovered 
it seemed to be something that was not of diplomatic, or military, or 
political value and they laid it aside. 

Senator Ferguson. Did he have before him the cipher to break the 
datet 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. So that you had to know what key in the cipher 
or the machine was necessary by breaking the [126721 oate? 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And then you sent the key over to the other 
department, or would you let them work it out for themselves? 

Admiral Notes. WeU, we had a constant interchange. If there was 
any recovery of keys, we had a direct telephone from our code room to 
theirs, a secret phone. 

Senator Ferguson. Then as soon as the date was ascertained you 
had the cipher and you knew what key it was in ? 

Admiral Notes. We did not necessarily. We might get that far 
and still not be able to go all the way through, but we had a start then. 

Senator Ferguson. Now- we come back to the question, and 3’^ou saj' 
it was Kramer’s duty to ascertain and determine what messages were 
distributed to the list that I gave j'ou just in my former question. 

Admiral Notes. The question of what messages were finished was 
primarily determined below', by Kramer, who supervised 

Senator Ferguson (interposing). I am trying to get an answer to 
this particular question, because 1 think it is very important. 

Admiral Noyes. Yes, sir. I understand. Senator Ferguson, 
[126731 I am trying to explain it to you, sir. Some messages 

were never finished. Other messages tliat were finished, I doubt if 
they were all sent to the White House. I did not censor tliem mj self. 
The Director of Naval Intelligence w-as the one who did that function, 
in regard to the finished messages. He probably did not want to bother 
the President with a lot of messages, or the Secretar\' of State. 

In other words, there were certain messages that he probably had 
cuHed out of certain books, but, as far as I Itnow, there was nothing 
culled out of the finished stuff from the Navy books. 

Senator Ferguson. Who, in your department, or in anyone’s de- 
partment, determined what messages would be decoded ? Y ou say some 
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were decoded just part way and you determined they were not of any 
value. Now who had that determination? 

Admiral Notes, Well, I should say Kramer was the one who was 
directly responsible for that. If he had a question he could bring it 
to me. 

Senator Ferguson, Yes, if he was in doubt he could bring it to you. 
Then it was your responsibility to determine what was decoded, is 
that right? 

Admiral Noyes, I was responsible for it, yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson, All right. Now, then, who determined what 
messages were sent in to the Intelligence when they were 
intelligence? 

Admiral Notes, Th^ were all sent to Intelligence, 

Senator Ferguson, They were all sent to Intelligence? 

Admiral Notes, Everything that was decoded was sent to Intelli- 
gence, whether it was important or not. 

Senator Ferguson, Whether it was hiring a clerk or doing some- 
thing else ? 

Admiral Notes, Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson, It was sent to Intelligence ? 

Admiral Noyes, Yes, sir. Incidentally, some of those things that 
we did not bother with ourselves, all personnel matters, were sent to 
FBI, as a matter of fact. That was done by Naval Intelligence, 

Senator Ferguson, Then you did not have to determine what mes- 
sages went in to Intelligence because all that was translated, that 
Kramer determined should be determined, unless he needed your help, 
went immediately in to Intelligence? 

Admiral Notes, That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now with tnat in mind, how can you reconcile 
this fact, that you were to get the winds code message? 

Admiral Noyes. Because that was a special thing. It required no 
translation. They had set up those Japanese expressions which ac- 
tually were plain Japan^. What they [1267 6'\ said in Japa- 
nese was “Eaf.t Wind Rain,” in the Japanese language, with no cipher, 
no code. They were not the ordinary run of diplomatic messages. 

[12676'] Senator Ferguson, You just told me that after it was 
completely translated, it, by necessity, went to the Intelligence Branch, 
and this was in Japanese and, thereiore, needed translation. 

Admiral Notes. It did not need translation. Senator Ferguson. 
They had given certain expressions a fixed meaning. Anyone of us 
could have told what the message was. 

Those words did not mean destroy codes and ciphers ; they just had 
an arbitrary meaning. 

Senator Ferguson. They mean what was in the message you had 
previously received? 

Admiral Notes. They appeared to be a weather report, yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did you draw up cards on that particular 
code message ? 

Admiral Notes, Cards were drawn up to give the meaning of this 
in English, so that by telephone, in case we ever got an authentic 
execute of the winds code. Admiral Stark and the people concerned 
could be called over the telephone, and without any give-away we 
would say, “We received a weather report ‘east wind rain’ ” and he 
would know what it meant. 
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Senator Ferguson. Who ordered the cards drawn up ? 

Admiral Noyes. Well, I ordered it. It was my responsi- 
bility. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you send one to the White House? 

Admiral Noyes. No, sir. I think the naval aide had one. 

Senator Ferguson. Tlie naval aide had one? 

Admiral Noyes. Yes. We did not deal directly with the President. 
I think the naval aide dealt with the President. 

Senator Ferguson. Then one went to the White House, to Admiral 
Beardall? 

Admiral Noyes. Yes, sir. I am not certain that he was one of them, 
but I think so. 

Senator Ferguson. Had you ever set up a similar system of cards? 

Admiral Noyes. Never, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. This was an outstandingly important message ? 

Admiral Noyes. At the time it was received, we thought it was 
the first — at the 28th of November — we thought it was very important 
and might give us our first tip as to what was to occur. 

I^nator Ferguson. But a little later you say it had become a little 
doubtful. 

Admiral Noyes. Become what, sir? 

[J£&78] Senator Ferguson. A little doubtful as to its value, be- 
cause you got similar messages about destruction of codes. 

Admiral Noyes. Having gotten the message from the Japanese in 
their own cipher, with detailed instructions about destroying the 
codes, it went very far down in importance. 

Senator Ferguson. But you still kept the cards? 

Admiral Noyes. I do nof remember whether the cards were de- 
stroyed at that time or not. The cards only said “East wind rain; 
U. S.” We made them with the idea if anybody lost them, nothing 
would be given away. 

Senator Ferguson. That was in English ? 

Admiral Noyes. In English. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

If Colonel Sadtler is correct, that you called him and told him that 
was it — do you remember that testimony ? 

Admiral Noyes. I do not, sir. I remember the testimony, but I 
do not remember the incident. 

Senator Ferguson. He called you back and you told him you could 
not get the translation for him because you were going to a meeting. 
How could you reconcile your testimony with that, that you did 
not see any winds code message, any winds code execute message? 

[J£07&] Admiral Noyes. Senator Ferguson, that is not the way 
I interoreted his testimony. 

As I interpreted it, what he said was he called back to ask for the 
exact words that were in the intercept. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

And you were too busy to give it to him. 

Admiral Notes. That I do not admit, but that is what he said. 

Senator Ferguson. You have no memory of it? 

Admiral Noyes. I have no memory of it. 

Senator Ferguson. If there wasn’t any winds code execute message 
how do you account for Admiral Ingersoll testifying here in tlus 
room Hiat he saw one and never knew that there was any question 
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about it being a genuine or a plioney until sometime just recently 
when he landed back in this country ? 

Admiral Notes. I do not account for it, sir. I think he is very 
busy and had many things to do at the time. I think he stated in 
his testimony that it very likely did turn out to be a false message. 

Senator Ferguson. Now I want to ask you this : Could it have b^n 
that you called Sadtler when you received this message from the watch 
officer that Kramer and Safford bilked about going to your office 
with your message ? Could that be a true statement? 

Admiral Notes. Could I have called Sadtler? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Notes. When I first got ‘this message? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now will you tell me 

The Chairman (interposing). I did not understand his [12681'\ 
answer. 

Admiral Notes. I said I could have called Sadtler when someone 
came to my office with a message. I had a private phone to his office. 

Senator Ferguson. So at that particular time you believed that this 
was a genuine message on this winds execute codej isn’t that true? 

Admiral Notes. I would think it was a possible message. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Admiral Notes. That is the impression he got, as I take it. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now I will ask vou whether or not 
you ever made an examination to determine that the message that the 
watch officer delivered to you, that Kramer and Safford were talking 
about, and that you telephoned to Sadtler about, whether you ever 
determined that that was a phoney and not a genuine message? 

Admiral Notes. I will give you a reconstruction that could be 
possible, if you would like to have me do it. 

Senator Ferguson. I would like to know whether you ever made a 
determination that this message that you telephoned about, that the 
watch officer gave you, whether you ever made a determination that 
that particular message was a phoney and was not the genuine mes- 
sage in compliance with the code. 

\l2682'\ Admiral Notes. The message has been testified to, 
that it was received on two different days. 

Senator Ferguson. That is not my question. My question is 
whether or not you ever made a determination at that time. I am 
not asking you what you determine now as you try to reconstruct, but 
I want to know whether or not you ever made a determination that 
that message that was sent to you was a phoney. 

Admiral Notes. If the message that Captain Safford describes in 
his statement was presented to me, and I think very likely it was, I 
would have determined it to be a phoney message. 

Senator Ferguson. I want to ask you that: Did you determine 
that that message was a phoney ? 

Admiral Notes. I have no direct recollection from his description, 
but from his own description I would not have accepted it. Tnat is 
the best I can say. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. You would not have accepted it. How could 
you then have called Sadtler about that message ? 
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Admiral Note& Sadtler says it was a different day; it is not the 
same day. 

Senator Ferguson. I am not talking about the reconstruction now, 
I mean as to what you heard testifiea here. Could you have kept it 
over a day and then called him? That [J^8S] even makes 
his testimony stronger, that it was a genuine message. 

Admiral Wotbs. I would not think of doing such a thing. 

Senator Ferguson. What I am trying to do is to get the facts as to 
whether or not you ever made a determination that the message 
brought to you by the watch officer was not a genuine message. 

Amniral Notes. I am certain, sir, that I did not seem to make 
myself clear. I am perfectly willing to admit that several messages, 
which in the end turned out to be false, were brought to me by various 
watch officers. I also think one wateh officer telephoned me at my 
home about one of the messages, which was afterwards delivered to 
me. I think every one was determined by me to be not correct, and, 
so far as I knew, everyone was in concurrence, no one raising a ques- 
tion, no one questioning my decision, to the best of my knowledge and 
belief at the time. 

The first time any question was raised was much later on. 

Senator Ferguson. After the 7th ? 

Admiral Notes. No; after I had left Washington. Nobody ever 
questioned me while I was here. 

Senator Ferguson. I will ask you this question : Did you ever no- 
tify Kramer that the message that he saw and said “Here it is,” or 
whatever his expression was at the time^ [J^684] and showed 
it to Safford and they sent a watch officer to you, did you ever notify 
Kramer that that message was a phoney or a bad message ? 

Admiral Notes. I was not supposed to be present, Senator Fergu- 
son, when Kramer said “Here it is.” That identifies nothing to me. 

Senator Ferguson. You admit here that Safford could have sent you 
a message. Did you ever send word back to Kramer, or to Safford, 
that the message was not a genuine message ? 

Admiral Noyes. I undoubtedly did, if this message as described 
by Safford, which I am not at all sure is correct — it is not what he 
told me this summer at all, and I am not sure that it is at all correct — 
but if it is correct, I would have determined it to be not a proper 
winds execute, and I \vould have informed him. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you inform him ? 

Admiral Noyes. I have no recollection of the message being re- 
ceived as described nor of having determined it as being wrong, and 
therefore not informing him. 

Senator Ferguson. My question is a short one. Did you so inform 
him, that it was not a genuine message ? 

Admiral Noyes. I cannot admit that this message, as now described 
by Captain Safford, was ever delivered to me, sir. [1^888] It 
does not comply with the description that he gave me as long ago as 
4 months ago. 

Senator Ferguson. That is not what I am talking about. He has 
testified that he had delivered to you^a messag^e that he believed was 
a genuine one. My question to you now is : Did you ever notify him 
that that message was not a genuine message ? 

Mr. Murphy. Now, Mr. Chairman 
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Admiral Noyes. I do not agree with his testimony, Mr. Ferguson. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever notify Safford personally then 
that any message on the winds was not a genuine one? 

Admiral Noyes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. On what occasion ? 

Admiral Noyes. I could not tell you. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield for a correction? 

Senator Ferguson. Not at this time. 

The Chairman. All right. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever notify Sadtler — hoping in mind 
his testimony — that you had two conversations with him, that it was 
not a genuine message ? 

Admiral Noyes. I have no recollection of that, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know of any other people in { 12686 '\ 
the Department there that you notified that there nad come in some 
messages that were not genuine as far as the winds execute code was 
concerned ? 

Admiral Noyes. I have no specific recollection of the details re- 
garding any of the false messages at this time. 

Senator Ferguson. Would you have done what you did not do if 
you had received a winds code execute on either the 4th or the 5th ? 

Admiral Noyes. I would have approved the message as. a winds code 
execute, and it would have been written up and distributed to the 
regular recipients. It is very difficult for me to say now everything 
I would have done. I think J would have put a note on it saymg ; 

This confirms the previous Information from the Naval Attaches and Com- 
mander in Chief. 

Senator Ferguson. I understood that only the messages that 
Eo-amer was in doubt about went to you. Why were you wanting 
this particular message? What were you going to do with it? 

Admiral Noyes. This was the only instance that occurred, this was 
the only message of that sort which came during my experience, 
that is this and the others that go with it. There is a series of them, 
I mean the ones that are shown in this book. 

[ 12687 '\ Senator Ferguson. When did you come to the' conclu- 
sion that war between Japan and the United States was imminent? 

Admiral Noyes. Imminent ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Noyes. I first held a conference in my Division in Sep- 
tember 1939, shortly after I took the Division over. I told them at 
that time that I thought that the chances of our being involved in 
the war which had started in Europe were considerable, and that we 
in 20 years had gotten very much on a peacetime basis and I wanted 
everything done to get us on a war basis, and I had a report for 
everything that was necessary to put us on a war basis in Naval Com- 
munications. That brought in the question of this time lapse, the 
intercepted enemy messages, but I imagine you would not be inter- 
ested in all of the details. 

However, in May 1941, on my recommendations, the Communica- 
tions were mobilized, which meant that we had gone on a war status, 
as far as Communications were Concerned. From then on we were 
on a war basis. I was cognizant, through my position, of these var- 
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ious messages as we went along. I considered that things practically 
continuously got worse. 

At the time that when I came into the Department, which I think 
was June 

[12688'] The Chairman. 1940? 

Admiral Noyes. Of 1940 — there was one time when I thought we 
might likely go to war with Japan. In June 1941 was another time. 
Each time we got bv, but it became worse. 

I think that the last chance that I thought of a peaceful settlement ' 
was when we turned down the Japanese proposition and submitted 
our last note, to which the 13 parts was the reply. 

Senator Ferguson. In other words, when we turned down the modus 
vivendi and sent the message of the 26th, you then considered that we 
would have war? 

Admiral Notes. That is nothing but my personal opinion, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. How is that? 

Admiral Noyes. This is my personal opinion. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. That is what I mean. 

Admiral Noyes. In my own opinion, Japan would not accept those 
terms, and therefore she would go ahead with her invasion of Siam, 
Malaya, the Dutch East Indies, and the question was what the result 
would be of that; were we or were we not going to stand for it. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now did you know about the message 
that the President gave on the 17th of August [12689] 1941 ? 

Admiral Notes. I do not identify it that way, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did vou know what we were going to do in 
case of an attack, or a further move into the Southwest Pacific? 

Admiral Noyes. I knew that we had tried to impress the Japanese 
with the idea that we would take definite action if they proceeded with 
their invasion. 

Senator Ferguson. If they proceeded with an invasion of the Brit- 
ish or the Dutch, or both om them, we had undertaken, as you say 
now 

Admiral Notes (interposing). No, sir; I beg your. pardon. I did 
not say we had undertaken. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you read his answer? 

(The record was read by the reporter.) 

Senator Ferguson. Now we tried to impress the Japanese with what 
we would do if they proceeded? What would we do if they pro- 
ceeded ? 

Admiral Notes. One thing we did was cut off the oil and scrap-iron 
shipments. 

Senator Ferguson. What else did we do to impress them if they 
moved down there that we would take action? You understand your 
answer, don’t you? 

Admiral Noyes. Yes. 

[12690] Senator Ferguson. What else did we do to impress them 
that we would take action? 

Admiral Noyes. Other than arguments and notes, we had done 
nothing. 

Senator Ferguson. What did we say in notes to impress them? 

The Chairman. Senator, will not those notes speak for them- 
selves? They are in the record, they are a part of the testimony. 
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Senator Ferguson. I haven’t any idea as to •whether all of the notes 
are in evidence yet. 

Admiral Notes. I must say I am not familiar offhand with the 
contents of those notes individually, Senator Fer^son. 

Senator Ferguson. But you just told me that we tried to impress 
them that if they made further moves we would take action. That is 
the substance of what you said. 

Admiral Notes. That is what I gathered from what I had been 
reading in the papers, and what I also knew of officially. I had no 
direct knowledge of what was going on through the State Department. 

Senator Ferguson. How could you evaluate the evidence if you had 
not any knowledge of our policy? 

Admiral Notes. I said I had no direct knowledge of what 
was going on through the State Department, sir. I think 
you will find most of it appeared in the press. I had some access to 
other information thr oug h this book. 

Senator Ferguson. TV^ll, that book is Exhibit 1. Those are the mes- 
sages that we had been given. 

Admiral Notes. I had a general familiarity with the messages that 
are in this book. That is where I got my picture partly. 

Mr. Murpht. Mr. Chairman, for the record, I would like to object. 
They are not the messages that we were given that were sent out. 
They are the Jap version of certain di.spatches. 

Senator Ferguson. The record is clear as to what Exhibit 1 is. 

Were we intercepting messages to Rome? 

Admiral Notes. To whom in Rome? 

Senator Ferguson. The Japanese. To anyone in Rome. 

Admiral Notes. From time to time we got messages that were from 
the Japanese Ambassadors abroad. 

Senator Ferguson. That was not quite the question. The question 
is, were we intercepting Japanese messages to Rome? 

Admiral Notes. From time to time; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. From Tokyo to Rome? 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir, or Rome to Tokyo. I do not 
remember seeing any from Tokyo to Rome. It is more difficult for 
us to intercept rrorn Tokyo to Rome. Rome to Tokyo was a different 
proposition. 

Senator Ferguson. I do not think I have been able to find any mes- 
sages in Exhibit 1 that w# intei'cepted from Rome to Tokyo or Tokyo 
to Rome. 

Admiral Notes. I think there is one in there that I saw. 

Senator Ferguson. I wish you would point them out. 

Mr. Murpht. The one of December 3d. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, there is one on page 228, the 3d of Decem- 
ber. Are you familiar with that message ? 

Admiral Notes. Wliat page, sir? 

Senator Ferguson. On page 228. 

Admiral Notes. I would luce to say I had never seen this book until 
2 weeks ago when it was given me by the counsel of the committee. 

I have read the message now, sir. I do not recall it specifically. It 
was not translated until the 6th of December, according to the note. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know when it was delivered to the people 
who were supposed to receive these messages? 

Admiral Notes. I have no idea, sir. 
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Senator Ferguson. Now one paragraph there on page 

229: 

Regarding paragraph 2 again, should Japan declare war on the United States 
and Great Britain I asked would it be due almost immediately and Mussolini 
replied of course she is obligated to do so under the terms of the tripartite pact. 
Since Germany would also be obliged to follow suit, we would like to confer with 
Germany on this point. 

That would indicate that the message tfiat they are talking about 
was that they were trying to get a commitment from Italy as to 
whether or not, if the war started, they would join in it. Would you not 
say that is a fair construction of that paragraph ? 

Admiral Notes. I should think so ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did that indicate to you that they were going 
into a war with America? 

Achiral Notes. I do not imagine I saw this message before the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. 

Senator Ferguson. You do not know as you saw it? 

Admiral Notes. No, sir, I have no definite recollection of it, and 
I would not be surprised at that sort of conversation. I think it was 

natural thing for the Ambassador to discuss matters like that. In 
my own opinion, some of the Japanese were afraid that we were going 
to war with them if they went ahead wdth their invasion. It was not 
that they wmnted to go to war with us, it was that they 
wanted to occupy southwest Asia. If we let them do it they would not 
go to war wdth us. 

Senator Ferguson. Then you think the reason for the attaclf, as 
you give in this last answer, would be that they expected that we 
would interfere with their occupation of other countries? 

Admiral Notes. That would be my personal opinion, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That is your personal opinion. And you were 
of that opinion back in December of 1941 ? 

Admiral Notes. As I stated, that if we had been willing to accept 
their point and allow them to occupy Siam, French Indochina, the 
Dutch East Indies, they would probably not have gone to war with 
us, if they could avoid it. 

[1£69S] Senator Ferguson. Were you surprised on December 7 
that there had been an attack by the Japanese on an American pos- 
session? 

Admiral Notes. I was surprised that the attack got in. I was 
surorised that an air raid was made on Pearl Harbor at that time. 

&nator Ferguson. Now, wait. You said first that you were sur- 
prised that the attack got in. You mean that it was successful? 

Admiral Notes. I will put it in the reverse. I was surprised that 
an air attack was made on Pearl Harbor at that time, and if it was 
made, I was surprised it got in. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you expect an attack on the 7th? 

Admiral Notes. I did not expect an attack on the 7th, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Anywhere? 

Admiral Notes. Beg pardon? 

Senator Ferguson. Any where? 

Admiral Notes. When, sir? 

Senator Ferguson. I mean anywhere on the 7th, any country by 
the Japanese. 
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Admiral Notes. I do not understand. At what time did I expect 
an attack on the 7th ? I didn’t expect an attack on [IMPff] tiie 

7th. 

Senator Ferguson. You did not expect the Japanese to attack any 
country on the 7th ? 

Admiral Noyes. I did not expect it; no, sir. 

I knew that 30 warships, a large convoy was heading south, and 
they were going to attack somewhere within a short time. The convoy 
would not probably have landed on the 7th. They could go to the 
Philippines, but they were pretty far away to get in on the 7th. 

Senator Ferguson. They were over in the north of Siam? 

Admiral Notes. That is right. 

I had considerable to do with traffic on that point. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, I will ask you about that traffic. Were 
you not in contact with Admiral Hart, about that move ? 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You knew the movement was to the Kra Penin- 
sula, did you not? 

Admiral Notes. T did not, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did not America know from the message that 
our Ambassador Winant sent here at 10 : 40 on the morning of the 
6th, which was Saturday, that the movement was on the i&a Pen- 
insula, and that we could expect an attack within 14 hours? . 

[J^&97] Admiral Notes. I never saw that message, sir. That 
was not a Navy message. It was a State Department message. 

Senator Ferguson. Where did you understand the movement was 
going? 

Admiral Notes. Probably somewhere in that vicinity. Whether 
they were going first into Indochina, or Thailand, or direct to the 
Kra Peninsula, I could not say, but there was always a possibility 
that they could turn toward the Philippines. It was in that order 
of possibilities. 

Senator Ferguson. They would have had to reverse their course 
and sail almost 1,000 miles, would they not, to the Philippines from 
where they were ? 

Admiral Notes. I do not think so, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. How far? 

Admiral Noyes. I do not remember exactly the position, but Cam- 
ranh Bay is a little less distant to Manila Bay than it is to the Kra 
Peninsula. 

Senator Ferguson. Had not the ships gone further than that on 
Saturday ? 

Admiral Notes. I do not think so. 

Senator Ferguson. Had not the ships gone further than Camranh 
Bay on Saturday? 

Admiral Notes. I do not think so, sir. I have no definite recol- 
lection of the exact wsition, but as I remember, [I269S] it 
was somewhere near Camranh Bay. 

Senator Ferguson. Then you would not have been surprised at an 
attack on the Philippines on Sunday ? 

Admiral Notes. I am getting a little out of my depth, ^nator 
Ferguson. I was not concerned with the war plans or with this from 
a strategic point of view. That was not my business at the time. 
I was merely handling the traffic. 
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I got involved in an expression of my personal views. I had no 
responsibility in this respect in the Navy Department. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know what I mean when I say the 
pilot message? 

Admiral Notes. The what message, sir ? 

Senator Ferguson. The pilot message. 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know what that is? It is in Exhibit 1. 
Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you look at it and just tell me when you 
first knew that there was such a message, if you knew at all, prior 
to the attack? 

Admiral Notes. My recollection is not clear as to exactly when I 
saw that message. I think it was in the afternoon. I do not think 
I saw the message prior to the at- { 12699 } tack. 

Senator Ferguson. Would you say your best judgment then was 
that you saw it after the attack ? 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fikouson. I want to ask you when you first saw the mes- 
sage that tells them not to use t3^pists or anj' other person, which is 
on page 245. 

Admiral Notes. I should imagine during the afternoon of the 7th, 
sir. 

Senator Ferguson. After the attack? 

Admiral Notes. I have no direct recollection of the time when I 
first saw that particular message. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, what were you working on in relation to 
Admiral Hart’s position in the Southwest Pacific? 

Admiral Notes. We had received a considerable amoimt of traffic, 
which I do not remember exactly now, the overnight traffic from both 
the Atlantic and Pacific. I do not remember any of the traffic specifi- 
cally, except a report from Admiral Hart in regard to the convoy. 
That is the thing that sticks in my mind in regard to that warning. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know when that report came in from 
Admiral Hart about convoys? 

Admiral Notes. No, sir; I do not recollect at the moment. 

[ 1 ^ 00 } Senator Ferguson. Well, was it the 6th ? 

Admiral Notes. I thought you were speaking of the morning of 
the 7th. 

Senator B’erguson. That is when you saw it. Do you know when 
it came in? 

Admiral Notes. A message came in during the night of the 6th, 
that is during our night of the 6th. 

Senator Ferguson. I will ask you whether it was this message from 
Admiral Hart. 

To OPNAV. 

Learn from Sineapore we have assured British armed support under three or 
four eventualities. Have received no corresponding instructions from you. 

Admiral Notes. No, sir; that is not the message to which I was 
referring. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know that there was such a message? 
Admiral Notes. Yes, sir ; I think I knew at the time. I have heard 
it discussed here. 

787ie — 16-^t n 
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Senator Ferguson. Did you know of it before the attack ? 

Admiral Noyes. I should say I did. I think that I knew of it before 
the attack. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, what interpretation did you give that? 

[12701'\ Admiral Noyes. That it was some misinformation in 
regard to the ABC agreement. 

Senator Ferguson. You say it was some misinformation? 

Admiral Notes. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Why do you say that ? 

Admiral Notes. Because the ABC agreement was purely a military 
conversation, starting with an assumption that the United States would 
be associated with certain other countries in a war with Japan, and 
from there on the plans would be put into effect if that assumption 
should come through. 

Senator Ferguson. What does this mean : 

Learn from Singapore we have assured British armed support under throe or 
four eventualities. 

Admiral Noyes. I think it was somebody misinterpreting the ABC 
agreement. That is my personal' opinion. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you uncferstand in case of war we were to 
give them armed support? 

Admiral Noyes. Wnat war, sir ? 

Senator Ferguson. With Japan. 

Admiral Noyes. I do not understand. 

Senator Ferguson. What did you interpret this to mean? 

Learn from Singapore we have assured Britain armed support under three or 
four eventualities. 

[12702] Admiral Noyes. I was familiar with the ABC agree- 
ment because I had certain duties under it, and I knew whoever said 
that misinterpreted what the whole agreement was. 

I suppose it is a case of some young liaison officer getting off the 
track. 

[12703] Senator Ferguson. If this was Admiral Phillips of the 
Royal British Navy, you wouldn’t expect that he would be very far 
off the track, would you? 

Admiral Noyes. I don’t believe it was Admiral Phillips of the Brit- 
ish Navy. I think it was some young man in our Navy talking to 
some man in the British Navy. 

Senator Ferguson. Where did you ever get that idea? Where did 
you ever hear that ? 

Admiral Noyes. You asked me what I thought of the message. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Noyes. I suppose I should have said I don’t know anything 
about it. 

Senator Ferguson. You said you do know, now. 

Admiral Noyes. I said I supposed that that was discussed. You 
asked me what I thought at the time. The truth was I thought some- 
body misinterpreted the agreement. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know that Admiral Phillips told Ad- 
miral Hart this at Manila on December 6, and that is why Admiral 
Hart cabled to Washin^on to find out why he didn’t have the infor- 
mation that the Britisn had, and there was about to be an attack 
upon the British? 
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Admiral Notes. I did not know that information, sir, and I knew 
I had read and was involved in the duties in the [127041 ABCD 
agreement, and it is purely a military agreement, starting out with 
an assumption. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know that Phillips was in command of 
the British in Singapore ? 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. I don’t, I don’t know; I wouldn’t be 

g jsitive about that now. I thought he was a captain on one of the 
ritish ships, but my recollection may be wrong. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, did you really think at the time that 
Admiral Hart would wire Washington if some young officer told him 
this, that the British were assured armed support under three or four 
eventualities? 

Admiral Notes. You are asking me what I think now, and what I 
thought then, sir. I do not remen^r having any particular thoughts 
on it. The best answer I can give is that that is what seems to me 
would have been my reaction then, seeing that message. 

Senator Ferguson. Isn’t it true that you were working on this? 
I didn’t bring it up. You brought it up, about working, you were 
busily engaged on this Hart proposition in the South Pacific. 
Admiral Notes. You asked me what I was doing. 


Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Now, I show you this message. 

[ 1^061 Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. I will ask you whether or not you saw that 
message that morning and were working on that proposition? 

Admiral Notes. May J! ask the date of the message? 

Senator F^guson. Yes. It came in Saturday night. 

(A paper was handed to Admiral Noyes.) 

Admiral Notes. I did not have this message in mind at all. I 
had thought that this message came in before the 7th. 

Mr. Ferguson. Yes, it did. It came in Saturday night. 

Admiral Notes. I nadn’t thought it was a message that was in it. 

Senator Ferguson. What were you working onf What message 
were you replying to? Didn’t Admiral Hart then send a much 
longer message and a wire also, cable, from the British, about this 
proposition, Qiat very day? Is that what you were working on? 

Admiral Notes. The recollection I have is the strategic and tacti- 
cal implications of a convoy. I do not remember any omer messages 
specifically. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you explain just what it was [127061 
you were working on and what you had worked out, whether you 
had sent a message? 

Admiral Notes. We had been following the — ^trying to follow the 
course of this convoy, because we — you are again astang me some- 
thing I had nothing to do with except from seeing messages. • 

Senator Ferguson. You stated, as I understood you, that you were 
working on this proposition of Admiral Hart in the South Pacific. 
Now, this was one of the propositions that he had and he sent a 
long message which was replied to before the attack, but not ac- 
tually sent until after the attack, and that is in the record— on this 
very jxiint. Did you know about that ? 

Admiral NoTEa I don’t recollect such a message, sir. 
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Senator FEROtrsoN. Well, now, what were you working on about 
the convoy? What were you doing that morning? 

Admiral Notes, This message had come in in regard to the scout- 
ing, reports on the convoy entirely aside from this other enemy inter- 
cept. This was a straignt naval message from Admiral Hart. 

A British officer came to see me with some information that he had 
on the same, in regard to what information the British received about 
the movements of the big convoy. I gave him the information we 
had. He went up to see the [^^767] Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions and the Secretary of the Navy, I believe, and later on he asked 
me if I would arrange for him, ask for an appointment for him 
with the Secretaiy of State. 

I called up the Secretary of State’s office, and asked for an ap- 
pointment. That is the one message that sticks in my mind on Sun- 
day morning other than the note business. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, do I understand that you did this all 
Sunday morning? 

Admiral Notes. I can’t — no, sir. I had all the Atlantic traffic 

Senator Ferguson. Do.' Did you call the Secretary of State? Did 
you see the British officer on Sunday morning? 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

[12708'\ Senator Ferguson. Then do I understand that the 
British had an officer telking with you about this convoy going to the 
&a Peninsula, or going somewhere, and you and he were working 
it out as to where it was going? 

Admiral Notes. We weren’t working out where it was going. He 
came to me with his information. , 

Senator Ferguson. What for, what information did he have? 

Admiral Notes. I don’t remember the specific information now. 

Senator Ferguson. Can you recall what you gave him ? 

Admiral Notes. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What information did you have on that convoy? 

Admiral Notes. I think I have seen it in some of these dispatdies, 
but I don’t remember the text of it now. 

Senator Ferguson. What I am trying to point out is why he would 
come to the communications officer, the head of the Conummications, 
this British officer, and not come to our Intelligence Branch, if he 
wanted to get this information. You were not an evaluator of this 
information, were you ? 

Admiral Notes. No. 

Senator Ferguson. Who was this British officer that came to you 
Sunday morning and what time did he come ? 

Admiral Notes. I could not give you the exact hour, sir. 

[12709] Senator Ferguson. About what time? 

Admiral Notes. I would say about 9 : 30 or 10. 

Senator Ferguson. Did he say that they expected an attack that 
morning? 

Admiral Notes. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did he say that they did not expect an attack 
that day ? 

Admiral Notes. I have no recollection in regard to that. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, wouldn’t that be a thing that a man would 
be likely to remember? 
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Admiral Notes. I am sure I would remember if they had expected 
an attack. Imightnotrememberif they didn’t. There would be many 
days when you would not expect an attack but only one day when 
you did expect one. 

Senator Fergitson. Can’t you help the committee here on what 
this conversation between you and the British officer was about this 
transport on Sunday morning? 

Admiral Notes. I have — ^you asked me what I was doing, sir. I 
had a 24-hour day job. The only thing I remember specifically about 
that morning was this British officer coming in. In addition I had 
enough business to do going over my traffic with the Atlantic where 
we were in a very serious situation to take me the morning without 
doing anything else. I have no recollection of the 

British officer except the part that I have explained to you, sir. I 
had no conversation about Singapore. I had no conversation about 
political matters. It was purely in regard to the strategic and tactical 
implications of this convoy movement. Why he came to me, probably 
was because it was Sunday morning and there probably weren’t so 
many people down there. 

Senator Ferguson. Was your office alerted this morning to war? 

Admiral Notes. Ye^sir, it was, 24 hours a day, since May 1941. 

Senator Ferguson. What was said, why did you send him to the 
Secretary of State and not to the Intelligence Department of the 
Navy? 

Admiral Notes. That I said to the Secretary of State ? 

Senator Ferguson. Didn’t I understand that you called the Sec- 
retary of State for an appointment ? 

A(hniral Notes. I called his office. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Notes. Some subordinate. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you make an appointment with the Secre- 
tary of State? 

Admiral Notes. I did, yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What was the point that he wanted [127111 
you to get him in touch with the Secretary of State to discuss? 

Admiral Notes. He didn’t tell me, sir. He merely said eve^body 
was busy and would I ring up the State Department and ask it they 
could see him. 

Senator Ferguson. Did he say who he wanted to see in the State 
Department? 

Admiral Notes. I am not sure whom he wanted to see. I thought 
it was the Secretary of State. It might have been the Under 
Secretary. 

Senator Ferguson. What was the rank of this officer? 

Admiral Notes. I think he was a rear admiral. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know that at 10 o’clock that morning 
there was a meeting between the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
War, and Secretary of Navy? 

Admiral Notes. Ye^sir 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know why that had been called? 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir 

Senator Ferguson. Will you tell us why ? 

Admiral Notes. It was called on the Japanese note. 
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Senator Ferguson. Had you received word that the Secretary of 
State had told the Secretary of the Navy that it was up to the Army 
and Navy as early as the 27th of November? 

[7^77^] Admiral Notes. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You never knew that? 

Admiral Notes. I know it now. 

Senator Ferguson. Before the 7th you didn’t know it ? 

Admiral Notes. I think not. I don’t remember having it brought 
to my attention. 

[7»77-5] Senator Ferguson. Where did you get the information 
about the meeting betwen the three secretaries ? 

Admiral Notes. I don’t remember. I imagine Kramer told me. 
Kramer, or one of his people. 

Senator Ferguson. Pardon? 

Admiral Notes. Kramer, or one of his assistants. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know of any meeting in Admiral Stark’s 
office that morning? 

Admiral Notes. Admiral Stark’s office was more or less full of 
meetings in those days, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. I didn’t understand. 

Admiral Notes. There were meetings going on all the time in Ad- 
miral Stark’s office. I remember nothing specific about it that morning. 

Senator Ferguson. You don’t recall anything about that morning? 

Admiral Notes. I did not see Admiral Stark that morning. I 
saw Admiral Ingersoll, but not Admiral Stark. 

Senator Ferguson. Where was Admiral Ingersoll when you saw 
him? 

Admiral Notes. I think in his office. 

Senator Ferguson. On what occasion was it that you saw him 
Sunday morning? 

Admiral Notes. I don’t remember, sir. 

[ 12714 '] Senator Ferguson. You don’t recall that at all. 

Admiral Notes. No. I saw him very often. He was Assistant 
Chief of Naval Operations and I dealt a great deal with him ? 

Senator Ferguson. Did you have any discussion about the 14 parts 
message or the pilot message or any of these other messages? 

Admiral Notes. No, sir; I remember nothing. I believe, as I re- 
member it, that I felt they were having this meeting and they had 
the note and would decide what they were going to do about it. 

Senator Ferguson. Then you would say that was a normal morn- 
ing in your office and in Admiral Ingersoll’s office? 

Admiral Notes. Normal for the last week. There had been gradually 
increasing tension. 

Senator Ferguson. Normal for the last week. Will you explain 
that a little more? Things were getting rather tense were they not? 

Admiral Notes. Yes. I think from the 28th of November on, some 
important dispatch had been sent out almost every day in regard 
to the situation. There was hardly a day that there wasn’t some 
approach to the crisis. 

Senator Ferguson. And it was gradually getting worse. 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

[ 12716 ] Senator Ferguson. Now, did you ever see the message, 
the answer to General Marshall’s note sent by General Short? 
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Admiral Noyes. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You did not. 

Admiral Noyes. I say I didn’t. I didn’t see it before Pearl Harbor. 
I have seen it since. 

Senator Ferguson. You didn’t know then what was going on between 
General Marshall and General Short, or Admiral Kimmel and Admiral 
Stark ? 

Admiral Noyes. Oh, yes; I handled the war- warning message that 
was sent by the Navy. I didn’t see the Army’s incoming message. 
The message from General Short to the War Department. We ex- 
changed this intercepted enemy traflBc with the War Department. 
Our ordinary business was not exchanged through me. We didn’t send 
a copy to the War Department of every message we sent to the field. 

The important messages were in general discussed between Admiral 
Stark and General Marshall. And at one time I was sent over to see 
General Marshall about a message and clear it with him. Whenever 
it involved the Army, we endeavored to clear with the Army. 

But it didn’t happen that General Short’s message to the War Depart- 
ment ever came to my attention until after Pearl [13716^ 
Harbor. 

Senator Ferguson. Now Captain Safford has testified that he 
drafted a message to CINCPAC for information of Wake : 

In view of the Inuninence of war destroy all registered publications on Wake 
except this system and current editions of aircraft code and direction finding code. 

This message was not sent. 

Admiral Noyes asked : 

What do you mean by .using such language as that? 

Captain Saffosd. Admiral, the war is Just a matter of days if not hours. 

Admiral Notes. You may think there is going to be war, but I think they are 
bluffing. 

Captain Saitobd. Well, Admiral, if all these publications on Wake are captured, 
we will never be able to explain. 

Now, do you remember such a conversation ? 

Admiral Noyes. What date was this, may I ask? Was this message 
under discussion? 

Senator Ferguson. I may refresli you memory further on it; 

Admiral Noyes rewrote 061743. 

That is the number of the message which was sent deferred on 
December 6, and received after the attack. It was [ 13717'\ that 
message about the destruction of codes on Wake. 

Admiral Noyes. I recollect no such conversation as you have read 
me, Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. Pardon? 

Admiral Noyes. I recollect no such conversation with Captain Saf- 
ford. As a matter of fact, I took the initiative in the sending of these 
previous — the only argument that I recollect having with Captain 
Safford in regard to the destruction of codes, which we both agreed 
as being responsible for the security of our own codes, we w’ere both 
in agreement that we would like to get all of the dangerous ones out 
of the way, but we recognize the fact that it had a very direct influence 
on the operations people, intelligence and war plans, and I think he 
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recognized, as well as I did that we had to get their concurrence, and 
that is the reason we had to consider quite a bit before it was sent. 

The one argument we had about it was that he wanted to specify 
to the commander in chief what codeSj exactly what codes should be 
kept, and I, since you bring it up, sir, it comes back to me, that 
argument that I had with him that he shouldn’t tell Admiral Kimmel 
which codes to keep with the outlying islands ; let him decide that for 
himself. 

That is the only difference of opinion that I remember, except I 
think he stuck in some rather brusque language to _ [ 1 ^ 18 '] the 
commander in chief, which was contrary to the policy of the Chief 
of Naval Operations, and I scratched it out. 

Senator Ferguson. What kind of language ? 

Admiral Notes. Brusque. 

Senator Ferguson. There could have been such a conversation then : 
“What do you mean by using such language as that?” 

Admiral Noyes. Well, that might have oeen — will modify what I 
said to that extent, if that is what he refers to. You didn’t say what 
the language was. 

Senator Ferguson. No. 

Admiral Notes. I think he made the direct order to Admiral Elim- 
mel that he should destroy certain codes in the outlying islands, 
something to that effect. Nobody was willing to go along with that 
because they felt Admiral Kimmel should have more discretion in 
the matter. 

■ Senator Ferguson. Didn’t you believe that you and Captain Safford 
would Imow more about what codes to destroy than Admiral Kim- 
mel would because you were the men who knew your codes, knew 
how you would have to communicate? Wouldn’t you say you had 
more experience along that line and should have told him what to 
destroy? 

Admiral Notes. We can’t run the Navy that way, sir. We have 
to let the man in the field use his jud^ent in regard 

to thii^ within his province. That is what the discussion was be- 
tween Captain Safford and me. He wanted to specify. 

Senator Ferguson. Tell the Admiral what to do ? 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you thought that that was not the way 
the Navy did business? 

Admiral Notes. That is right. 

Senator Ferguson. Is that right ? 

Admiral Notes. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Now, did you at that time think Japan was bluffing as far as the 
United States was concerned ? 

Admiral Notes. On what date ? 

Senator Ferguson. On the 6th. 

Admiral Notes. No: I don’t think so, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. JPrior to that did you think they were bluffing? 

Admiral Notes. Sometimes I would see a message, these intercepted 
messages, which would have a little bit of a favorable tendency in 
that direction, but on the whole not. 

I never had any feeling that way that lasted over one message. 
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Senator Ferguson. Then you came to the conclusion 
that this was really business and that Japan was not bluffing in these 
messages? 

Admiral Notes. I have made a list of messages that you could 
read that would lead you to believe that they weren’t going to war. 

Senator Ferguson. They were not going to war? 

Admiral Notes. Ye^sir. 1 1 

Senator Ferguson. They would indicate that they were bluffing. 
Will you give us those? 

Admiral Notes. 1180, page 181; 842, page 186; 1204, page 192; 
S44, page 199; 857, page 199; 1393, page 200 ; 985, page 204 ; 865, 
page 208; 1226, page 212; 1243, page 227 ; 1256, pa^e 227. 

Senator Ferguson. I will ask you the occasion for making up that 
list. 

Admiral Notes. Sir? . 

Senator Ferguson. What was the occasion of making up that list? 

The Chairman. Did you finish your answer to the former question ? 
Did you complete your answer to the former question after you read 
that list? The Chair thought you started to say something else. 

A^iral Notes. No, sir. I think Senator Ferguson asked me if I 
ever thought there wasn’t going to be war. As \127M'\ I say, 
I didn’t get this book until 2 weeks ago. I just did it as a matter 
of interest, to pick out certain message from these messages. In 
most of these messages Nomura and Kurusu and even the Prime 
lyiinister, the Japanese Prime Minister, give the impression that they 
are sincere. And the other thing that I said, that the Japanese 
would be glad to — ^in other words, if we would leave them alone, 
they would occupy southeast Asia and not necessarily attack us. 

But, of course, I didn’t think that would ever be. 

Senator Ferguson. Going back, I had been asking you whether or 
not you thought that they were bluffing, and you said at times you 
did, and at times you did not. 

Admiral Notes. Yes sir. 

Senator Ferguson. As I understand it, you made up this list to 
demonstrate that they didn’t mean to go to war. 

Admiral Notes. No, sir. That is not my thesis, sir. I said among 
those messages, you will find times when the Prime Minister seemea 
to be optimistic, says we are trying one more thing. There are several 
messages in there where the Japanese seem to be endeavoring to patch 
things up. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, look on page 204, the message to Berlin. 
The last part of that message : 

Say very secretly to them that tliere is extreme danger that war may sud- 
denly break out between the Anglo-Saxon nations and Japan 

through some clash of arms and add that the time of the breaking out of this 
war may come quicker than anyone dreams. 

Admiral Notes. If you go back, I think you will find that the pre- 
ceding one to that shows tMt the Japanese told Hitler that they were 
afraid if they went ahead with Thailand that we would intervene. 

Also at this time Hitler was trying to get Japan to go to war with 
Russia. My general conclusion was — I merely meant to say. Senator 
Ferguson, that in going over all of them there are times when you 
see some evidence of Japan trying to do something to smooth things 
over, but the net result was certainly all to the bad. 
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Senator Ferguson. Well, look at the one on page 195. They are 
referring there to the message of the 26th : 

Therefore, with a reix)rt of the views of the Imperial Government on this 
American proposal which I will send you in 2 or 3 days, the negotiations will be 
de facto ruptured. This is inevitable. 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. That is one of the woi-st ones. 

Senator Ferguson. That didn’t leave much doubt, did it? 

Admiral Notes. Well, look at the one, if you will, sir, on page 197, 
that follows that. 

Mr. Richardson. Mr. Chairman, what are we after 
with this examination? 

The Chairman. The Chair doesn’t know. 

Mr. Richardson. I don’t think the witness knows anything about 
these dispatches, and I don’t think his opinion amounts to anything, 
therefore. 

The Chairman. The Chair can’t pass on that question, but the Chair 
has been unable to see just where this meticulous inquiry about these 
particular messages leads. 

It may be that the Senator from Michigan can explain it. 

Senator Ferguson. I am not going to comment upon the evidence, 
but the witness gave me a list of messages and I was inquiring about 
some other messages that seem to contradict the ones he had. 

Mr. Richardson. I know, but my suggestion is that the list of mes- 
sages is just as far out of relevance in this proceeding. I want to get 
through with it and get through with this witness. 

The Chairman. The Chair would like to cooperate, and I am sure 
the member at the far end of the table to the left would also be glad 
if we could do that. 

Mr. Richardson. I have no witness to follow this witness this after- 
noon, so ^rhaps I shouldn’t have interrupted. 

[1272^ Senator Ferguson. The witness has been on the stand 
all day, and I have only had him for a short time. 

The Chairman. It has perhaps only been a short time, but it prob- 
ably just seems long. 

Mr. Richardson. No; I don’t even make that criticism; I just 
wondered whether we couldn’t get along. 

Senator Ferguson. Of course, I am not accustomed to ask the other 
members of the committee what questions I should ask ; neither do 1 
ask counsel. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, I think if the committee is able 
to endure it, counsel ought to be able to do so, and I think that the 
propriety of counsel raising these issues is somewhat open to question. 

Members of the committee have repeatedly raised that (Question but 
I hadn’t supposed that we secured counsel in order for him to tell us 
how to cross-examine witnesses. 

I regret that the issue has been raised in just this way. 

The Chairman. The Chair would like to say that counsel were 
secured, not only present counsel, but all counsel, to assist and guide 
the committee in the interrogation of witnesses and the elucidation 
of facts, and the Chair sees no impropriety in counsel suggesting that 
the witness’ testimony might be terminated. The whole thing sorted 
by counsel [1^72o'\ asking the Chair a question that he couldn’t 
answer. From there on, it went. 
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Mr. Richardson. I just want to say that I agree with Senator 
Brewster. I have been waiting for some kick in the shins when I made 
one of tliese objections, but this is the first time I have received it. 

I won’t do it any more. 

The Chairman. The Chair hopes that counsel will feel free to kick 
any shins that need to be kicked. Maybe we ought to have done more 
of that. 

Will you proceed so that we can finish with the Admiral today if 
possible ? 

Senator Ferguson. I might say that I haven’t questioned the Chair- 
man’s questions to the witnesses. 

The Chairman. You haven’t had much chance, because the Chair 
has asked very few questions of any witness. 

Go ahead. 

Senator Ferguson. I could say many things right now but for the 
purpose of getting through with the witness I will not say them. 

I just want to find out why you prepared this list of messages that 
you just read. 

Admiral Noyes. Senator, I have been waiting to testify, present in 
this committee room, since last Monday. For 2 {^ 12726 ^ weeks 

before last Monday I have been standing by, away from the committee 
room. 

I made it purely for my own information; while studying it over 
I made notes, as I read through this Exhibit 1, which was given to me 
by counsel for the committee. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you make any list that would indicate that 
they were going to war '( 

Admiral Notes. That is a combination of both, sir. It is a list of 
both. It has to do with the probability of war. Negative or positive. 

Senator Ferguson. As I understand it, then, the list is on both sides ? 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir, and I am very sorry that I brought this 
up. I tried to tell you this is my personal opinion and I recognize 
the fact that I didn’t have any business to express my personal opinion 
on this matter. 

The Chairman. You were asked if you stated to Captain Safford- 
that you thought the Japanese were bluffing and in answer to that 
question, I think you went into this. 

Admiral Noyes. That is where I got into it, yes. 

The Chairman. You were led into it. You didn’t just go into it. 

Senator Ferguson. Is the Chair through? 

The Chairman. For the moment. 

[ 12727 '\ Senator Ferguson. Of course, other people have tried 
to take me off the track, but I will ask more questions anyway. 

Admiral, it is your understanding that the Navy sent direct com- 
munications, that is, the direct intercepts to Admiral Kimmel prior 
to July 1941, or up until sometime in July 1941 ? 

Admiral Noyes. I tried to explain that in my answer this morning 
by saying we had a strict rule not to send exact translations or direct 
reference to enemy intercepted me.ssages mixed up with any other Navy 
business. There was no objection to sending from time to time an 
exact translation of any message under my cognizance for the purpose 
of helping people who had had it as a reference in other messages. 

In other words, for the mechanics of decrypting. 
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Senator FEBausoN. If you look back on the question, we will get 
through quicker. If you will try to keep to the question. 

Admiral Notes. I know of no reason why there were less after 
July than before July unless it was on account of the international 
situation. 

Senator Ferguson. On May 26, 1941, did you know that Admiral 
Kimmel had written a letter to Admiral Stark asking { 127 £ 8 ^ 
him specifically for this kind of information? 

Admiral Noyes. I did not, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know there was a circular sent out 
through the various departments along that line? 

Admiral Noyes. A circular, Senator? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, to the various departments. 

Admiral Noyes. In regard to magic? 

Senator-FERGusoN. No, about sending information direct to Kimmel. 

Admiral Noyes. I had nothing to do with that, sir. That was the 
Director of Naval Intelligence, who sent out information. 

The messages I sent were at the request of someone else. 

Senator Ferguson. You say there may have been a change from July 
until November because of the international situation. Will you 
explain what you mean by that answer? 

Admiral Noyes. I understood your question. Senator Ferguson, to 
be on the assumption that the number of messages sent out decreased 
after July. 

Senator Fergi son. There isn’t any doubt about that. That is what 
I was asking about, and that is a fact, as I take it from this record. 

Admiral Noyes. I had nothing to do with the preparation 
of the record, and I supposed the record was supposed to 
bear on subsequent events. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever get an order from Admiral Stark 
on that? 

Admiral Noyes. I did not, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Admiral Ingersoll? 

Admiral Noyes. No, sir. 

• Senator Ferguson. Anyone, to your knowledge? 

Admiral Noyes. All of the orders in regard to the handling of ma^c 
came from the Chief of Naval Operations. I could make no change in 
the orders or the general policy without his approval. 

Senator Ferguson. Then, as far as you were concerned, there was no 
change in policy, as far as you personally were concerned, you knew of 
no change m the policy of sending messages to Admiral Kimmel ? 

Admiral Noyes. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, Admiral Turner has indicated on this 
record — I want you to be specific on this — that he obtained some infor- 
mation from you that Admiral Kimmel was getting all of the magic, 
and Admiral Stark to the same effect. 

What have you got to say about that ? 

Did you believe that Admiral Kimmel was getting all \ 12730 '\ 
of the magic? 

Admiral Noyes. I knew that he was not, sir. It would not have been 
a possibility to do it. There was no way to get the messages to him. 

Senator Ferguson. And there was no way for him to decode it? 

Admiral Notes. That is correct. 
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Senator Ferguson. You knew specifically that Admiral Kimmel or 
his source there did not have any machinery or equipment to decipher 
or decode magic, that is purple ? 

Admiral Noyes. Yes, sir. Magic includes all. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. I changed it to purple. 

Admiral Noyes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What is your answer? 

Admiral Notes. Purple., 

Senator Ferguson. You knew that? 

Admiral Noyes. I knew that, yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know of anyone ever asking you that 
.'[uestion as to whether or not they were able to get purple or not? 

Admiral Notes. No, sir, except when it was discussed when the 
machine was sent to Cavite, when the purple machine was sent to 
Cavite the decision had to be made between Cavite and Honolulu. It 
was sent by the approval of Naval Operations because 

it was the best listening post for us. It wasn’t sent for the benefit of 
Admiral Hart. That was a secondary consideration. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you tell us when it was sent to Cavite? 

Admiral Noyes. No . sir , I cannot. 

Senator Ferguson. What year? 

Admiral Noyes. 1941, 1 think. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know what part of 1941 ? 

Admiral Noyes. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. With whom did you discuss the question? 

Admiral Noyes. Admiral Stark and Admiral IngersoU. Admiral 
Ingersoll certainly, and I think with Admiral Stark. 

^nator Ferguson. At that time did the British have theirs, their 
machine? 

Admiral Noyes. I think so, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. We had already sent one to the 
British, is that correct ? 

Admiral Noyes. The Navy did not do that, so I am not sure of that. 

Senator Ferguon. Do you know who did furnish the British with 
the deciphering machine ? 

Admiral Noyes. I am not familiar with the — I cannot give you a 
specific answer to the question. I imagine it was the Army, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. At least you don’t know who did it ? 

Admiral Noyes. I don’t recollect. I didn’t have anything to do 
with it. I did not do it personally. 

Senator Ferguson. But you did have a discussion with Admiral 
Stark that you only had the one machine and it could be sent to 
Cavite and not sent to Hawaii ? 

Admiral Notes. I recommended that it be sent to Cavite because 
that was the best place to intercept Japanese traffic and receive in* 
formation during that time and that was — I will say that that was 
about the time of the message that the counsel put in the record this 
mommg, when we sent a joint message to the Philippines, the com- 
manding general in the Pnilippines and the commandant. Sixteenth 
Naval District, to make a full exchange at their end of the line. 

Admiral Noyes. I think that was March 1941. 

Senator Ferguson. You say this is in March 1941 ? 
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Admiral Notes. I think the message was sent in March 1941 and it 
would have had to be— the machine would have had to be there before 
the message was sent. 

Senator FERGr.soN. Now, do you know whether you discussed that 
matter with Admiral Turner? 

Admiral Noyes. I do not, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And would your answers be the same on Ad- 
miral Turner about a conversation of purple being translated at 
Hawaii, as it was with Admiral Stark, that you do not recall any such 
statement to Admiral Turner or Admiral Stark on that question, that 
Kimmel was getting the purple? 

Admiral Noyes. In regard to Admiral Turner, his testimony indi- 
cates that he was referring to traffic analyses and I think that he got 
confused between the business that Commander Rochefort was de- 
.scribing this morning in his te.stimony, the analysis of traffic, radio 
direction finder bearings, and that kind of strictly naval work, as 
contrasted with diplomatic dispatches, which 'was what was the pri- 
marj^ use of the purple code. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you at the time breaking the Japanese 
navy code? 

[J37S4] Admiral Notes. We were working on them. Actually 
we — it is a relative matter with all codes. There is no code ever read — 
there is no one code ever read 100 percent. We speak of it in percent- 
age. Some codes can be read 10 percent, some 90 percent, and I never 
heard of any one that could be read for any length of time 100 percent. 

Senator Fergt^son. How much of the Navy code were you in 1941 
able to read ? 

Admiral Noyes. I would have to refer you to Commander Roche- 
fort’s testimony. 

Senator Ferguson. You don’t know? 

Admiral Noyes. Not of my own knowledge. I heard him this morn- 
ing but I do not recollect his exact statement. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether we were able to read all 
of it, whether there was a top and a lower code ? 

Admiral Noyes. Wliether we could read all Japanese naval codes? 

Senator Fergi'son. Yes. 

Admiral Noyes. The naval codes had given us much more trouble 
tlian the other codes in general, that is the reason that we had — since 
it was directly naval traffic, before I took over the job — we had that 
set-up, with the people in Hawaii concentrated on the naval systems 
and they were the hardest \12735^ and they had not got as far 
as we had with the diplomatic through more or less luck. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, there is one message that is mentioned 
in Safford’s testimony; that is No. 843, on November 27, 1941, prescrib- 
ing a schedule of Tokyo news broadcasts. That is just a short time 
after — it is not in a book. That is just a short time after the setting 
up of the wind code. I will send it to you so that you can see it. It is 
from Tokyo to Washington, 27th of November 1941, purple 843 is the 
number [handing document to witness]. 

Admiral Noyes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fergu.son. Did you ev’^er see that before? 

Admiral Noyes. I could not say, sir. I probably did. I am 
familiar with what it means. It was used in connection with the — 
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Captain Safford though it had a connection with the winds execute. 
It IS a list of Japanese stations and their frequencies. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. When did Captain Safford discuss that 
with you, or was that what you took from his testimony ? 

Admiral Notes. Oh, we discussed, as soon as the 

Senator Ferguson. Oh, when it came in ? 

Admiral Notes. When the winds set-up came in. This came in 
actually prior to the — well, it came in the — they were translated the 
same day, apparently. This was the day before \^ 12736 ^ this 
schedule message came in a day before the set-up for the winds code 
was sent out from Tokyo or, rather, it was sent out a day before, as I 
remember it. 

Senator Ferguson. No. 

Admiral Notes. No, I am wrong on that. 

Senator Ferguson. On the 19th. 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. It was sent out on the 19th. 

Admiral Notes. It was not translated until the 28th. 

Senator Ferguson. That is right. 

Admiral Notes. We got them both translated on the same day. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you recall a discussion with Safford that the 
message that he has now referred to in his testimony, that is not in the 
book. Number 843, which I have shown you, had something to do with 
setting up a program for this winds code? 

Admiral Notes. Well, for the reason, I should saj', that does not 
check, because the winds code had been sent out on the 19th and this 
schedule was not set up until the 27th, so it could not 

Senator Ferguson. I just want to know whether you had a discussion 
with him? 

Admiral Notes. I do not recollect, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, didn’t you tell us that you did [ 12737 '\ 
have a discussion with him at some time? 

Admiral Notes. I did have a discussion 

Senator Ferguson. When? 

Admiral Notes (continuing). — In regard to the implementing 
winds code. 

Senator Ferguson. When ? 

Admiral Notes. At about the time that it came in. 

Senator Ferguson. And was it on that schedule that I have shown 
you, 843 ? 

Admiral Notes. I have no specific recollection of any discussion of 
this particular schedule. I am perfectly willing to accept his state- 
ment that he thought that this schedule was received — that this sched- 
ule was likely to be one on, which the winds execute might be received 
He may have said that; I don’t know. 

Senator Ferguson. That is all. 

The Chairman. Mr. Keefe ? 

Mr. Keefe. In view of the fact. Admiral, that there was a little 
discrepancy as to the time you testified before the Navy Court I have 
check^ that record and find that it was in September 1944 and not 
December. 

Admiral Notes. Thank you, sir. My recollection was at fault. 

Mr. Keefe. The Navy Court had concluded its hearings on 
the 19th of October 1944. 
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Admiral Notes. Yes. 

Mr. Keefe. The Hewitt examination followed and took place in 
December. 

Now, I am very much mystified by certain portions of your testimony 
and some time or other in the course of trymg to work out some sort 
of a report to come to some determination on this testimony we will 
have to judge the witnesses that testified and we have got to believe 
some. 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir, I realize that. 

Mr. Keefe. And that is going to be a pretty difficult task in view 
of the testimony that has been given here, as I see it. 

Admiral Notes. I have been here this past week, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, I would like to refer you to the testimony which 
you gave before the Navy Court of Inquiry and I want to ask you 
whether or not this question was asked you, or these questions were 
asked you, and did you make these answers? This is question 82: 

Q. What special circumstances or procedures were set up in your ofBce for the 
handling of the execution signal of the winds code system if and when the execu- 
tion signal was received? 

A. We had a special twenty-four hour watch for all [I87A9] Com- 
munication Intelligence matters. 

Q. Were there any special cards prepared giving the Japanese words that were 
expected and these cards, sets of them, delivered to persons In the Navy Depart- 
ment who would be particularly interested upon the receipt of the execution 
of that signal? 

A. I could not say. 

Now, I want to stop right there. 

Admiral Notes. Did you say question 82, sir? 

Mr. Kkefe. Well, that is the way it appears in our record, questions 
82 and 83. I read you the questions and read you the answers. 

Now the question is, were those questions asked you and did you 
make those answers before the Naval Board of Inquiry? 

Admiral Notes. Yes, Mr. Keefe. 

Mr. Keefe. Now you come before us in this matter and you say 
that after hearing the te.stimony of Captain Kramer you think that 
you did direct the preparation of some cards. Now, did you or didn’t 
you? 

Admiral Notes. I stated that I had a discussion with Captain Saf- 
ford after my return to Washington this summer which 

Mr. Keefe. Well, now, the question is — pardon me. I don’t want 
to interrupt you but I would like to have this as [1^7 J^'] short 
and as succinct and as clear as possible without a lot of roaming 
around the bush. Did you or did you not direct the preparation oi 
these cards? 

Admiral Notes. I authorized the preparation of them, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, is there a distinction to be made between authori- 
zation and direction? 

Admiral Notes. I think that the suggestion probably came from 
Captain Safford or Captain Kramer and I approved of its being 
done. They were in my division. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, can’t you answer that specific question? Did 
you yourself direct the preparation of those cards? 

Admiral Notes. Yes. 

Mr. Keefe. Can you answer that yes or no ? 
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Admiral Noyes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, than the answer is “Yes, sir.” We have got that 
much settled then. Now, the next question is were those cards pre- 
pared? 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And who prepared them? 

Admiral Notes. I do not recollect, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Were they delivered to you? 

Admiral Notes. I do not recollect, sir. They were delivered to me 
or to the ones who were to use them but I do not know that I made 
the delivery or Kramer. I should think that Kramer 

would have been probably the one to deliver it. 

Mr. Keete. I don’t care for argumentation that is not an answer. 
I am asking you simple questions and they can have simple and direct 
answers. That has oeen the trouble with this whole hearing, every 
answer is an argument; instead of being an answer to the question 
we go off around the bush and saying all around about what this one 
said and that one said and everything else instead of getting a direct 
answer to the question. 

Now, I am going to have difficulty, in passing on the character of the 
witnesses that testified here, to determine who is telling the truth. 
They cannot all be telling the truth, as I have listened to this testimony 
and 1 want to see if we cannot pin some of these things down. We have 
now reached the point where you have testified here that you did direct 
the preparation of these cards. 

Admiral Notes. And that the cards were distributed. 

Mr. ElEefe. Distributed to whom? 

Admiral Notes. I should say, to the best of my recollection 

Mr. Richardson. He is asking for your personal knowledge now. 

Mr. Keefe. I am asking you to testify not about what somebody 
else told you or somebody told him or what you heard 
here in this room. I am asking you to test your recollection and your 
knowledge of the things that you are testifying about, trying to apply 
what are ordinary rules of evidence and the construction of evidence. 

To whom were those cards distributed ? 

Admiral Notes. If you ask me to whom I personally delivered the 
cards, I do not recollect. 

Mr. Keefe. To whom were they delivered by your direction ? 

Admiral Notes. I believe that they were delivered to the Secretary 
of the Navy, the Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral Wilkinson, the 
Naval Aide, probably Admiral Turner. 

Mr. Keefe. The Naval Aide to whom? 

Admiral Notes. The Naval Aide to the President. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. Now, it is perfectly sensible, is it not. Admiral 
Noyes, that that procedure would have been indulged in due to the 
importance that nad been previously attached to this winds code 
that had been set u^ 

Admiral Notes, i es, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And the evidence is before this committee that as to 
no other message other than this proposed winds execute was any 
such arrangement made. That is true, isn’t it ? 

Admiral Notes. That is correct, sir. 
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[ 1 ^ 43 '] Mr. Keefe. Yes. It is also true, is it not, that due to 
the fact of secrecy of magic these cards would not have been delivered 
to any persons other than those entitled to receive ultra-magic, isn’t 
that true? 

Admiral Notes. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And the very purpose of delivering these cards was 
so that when and if this winds code execute message came in it would 
be possible to immediately contact the recipients of those cards and 
advise them of the receipt of that message, isn’t that true? 

Admiral Notes. At night, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, at night, yes. They could have those cards at 
home with them, isn’t that true ? 

Admiral Notes. That was the idea of the cards. 

Mr. Keefe. So you had a plan set up by which a telephone message 
could be sent to the Chief of Naval Operations or to the President 
or to this one or that one of the six that you have named and they 
could be given language that would indicate to them what the winds 
execute message was and by turning to the card they could interpret 
it and understand it, isn’t that true ? 

Admiral Notes. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, you devised that plan yourself, didn’t you? 

Admiral Notes. I am not sure whether I devised it or 
whether it was suggested to me. It may have been a joint affair. It 
came — ^Kramer and Safford and myself — — 

Mr. Keefe. I am trying to give you the credit. 

Admiral Notes. Sir ? 

Mr. Keefe. I am trying to give you the credit in this case. 

Admiral Noyes. Well, Safford, I see, took credit for it already. 

Mr. Keefe. Safford does not take credit for that. The testimony 
of both Captain Kramer and Captain Safford is that this whole card 
system was your production. 

Admiral Notes. Well, it was undoubtedly my direction. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. 

Admiral Notes. I thought you asked me if I initiated the idea, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, we have got this far, that the cards were made 
out, they were distributed and in the hands of those entitled to re- 
ceive ultra-magic. You are sure about that, aren’t you? 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Before this committee now, that much you are sure of ? 

Admiral Notes. Yes. 

Mr. Keefe. There can be no mistake about that? 

Admiral Notes. No, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. So that subsequent refreshment won’t change your opin- 
ion later, is that right? 

Admiral Notes. My opinion has only been changed once, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, I am not so certain about that if I go through 
j'our testimony, as I will before we get through. 

The Chairman. You mean today? 

Admiral Notes. I mean this particular incident. 

Mr. Keefe. What is that? 

Admiral Notes. I did not mean that there was only one discrep- 
ancy. ^ I mean that I changed my opinion on this after talking to 
Captain Safford upon my return to Washington. 
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Mr. Keefe. Well, what I want to be sure — is what you are testifying 
to now a fact) 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. I am asking for facts. 

Admiral Noyes. To the best of my recollection it is a fact. 

Mr. Keefe. Not rumors, suspicions, and not conjectures, and not 
composite ideas resulting from conversations where you worked out 
something to say, but I am asking for simple facts. You realize that, 
do you not? 

Admiral Notes. I understand that, Mr. Keefe. 

[J£74^] Mr. Keefe. And the reason I am asking it is because this 
question was asked you. Question 84 : 

As a possible refreshing of your memory, there has been testimony given 
before this court that prior to the receipt of the execution signal you had pre- 
pared a series of six cards and each had been delivered to officials in the Navy 
Department who would be particularly anxious to know of this execute signal at 
the earliest moment it was received. Do you now recall if any such system was 
established? 

No, I could not say. 

That is what you told the Court of Inquiry? 

Admiral Noyes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. But since that time, after talking with other individuals 
you now are prepared to come here under oath and tell this committee 
as a fact what you have stated to us this afternoon in respect to those 
cards, is that right? 

Admiral Noyes. Yes, sir. One other individual, not individuals. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. Now, was this question asked you before the 
Naval Court of Inquiry at that time : 

Q. Then at no time did you learn from anyone the execution of the winds 
message in any form and at no time did you tell anyone of the execution in any 
form of [J2747] the winds message, is that the way you want to leave 
your testimony on this subject? 

A. That is right ; yes. 

Now, you want that changed before this committee, do you not? 

Admiral Notes. I do not, sir. I have stated before this commit- 
tee that there was no authentic execute on the winds message. 

Mr. J^EFE. Well, now. Admiral, I don’t want to split hairs. 

Admiral Noyes. I am not trying to split hairs, Mr. Keefe. 

Mr. Keefe. I think you are. 

Admiral Notes. I am sorry. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, listen to this question that was asked you : 

Then at no time did you learn from anyone of tlie execution of the winds 
message in any form. 

Admiral Notes. I did not take that question to be an execute, a false 
execute at the time. That is the reason I answered as I did. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. Question 136. Was this question asked 
you and did you make this answer : 

Q. Referring to this winds message an<l the execute of the winds message, 
have you any recoliection whether Lieu- [J2748] tenant Commander 
Kramer came in with an execute of the winds message and said, “Here it is’’V 

A. As I remember it we received some Outside information which afterwards 
turned out not to be correct. 
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What information was taken to mean that an execute of this winds 
message had been received which turned out not to be correct? Did 
you make that answer? 

Admiral Noyes. That it turned out not to be correct? 

Mr. Keefe. No, I am not asking you that. I am asking you the 
simple question 

Admiral Notes. Well, I haven’t been able to find it. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, I assumed that you made it because I am reading 
it from the record. 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, now, Admiral Noyes, Captain Kramer has tes- 
tified that the watch ofiicer on duty, as he says, on the 5th of De- 
cember came to his door and handed him a message that had just 
been taken off the teletype. Captain Kramer looked at it and told 
this committee that he believed at that time that it was an authentic 
winds execute message; that he walked down with the watch officer 
to Captain Safford’s office and said to Captain Safford, “Here it is.” 

Kramer says that Safford then carried the ball from there on and 
indicated that he had gone to your office. Captain 
Safford said that he sent one of his subordinates to your office with 
that message. 

Now, my question is, Did a message, true or false, good or bad, of 
the character described by Captain Safford and Captain Kramer 
reach your office either on the 4th or 5th of December ? 

Admiral Notes. I could not give you a specific answer to that ques- 
tion, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Why not? 

Admiral Notes. Because to say that a false message written on 

J mellow teletype paper — I cannot say that a message written on yel- 
ow teletype paper was not delivered to me in my office on the 4tn or 
the 6th. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, was it ever delivered to you ? 

Admiral Notes. No, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Then we are to understand that your memory fails 
on that subject, is that right ? You have no recollection of receiving 
this message, regardless of whether you considered it to be a true 
winds execute or a false winds execute, you cannot tell this com- 
mittee whether you received such a message ? 

Admiral Notes. With the exception that I have a partial recollec- 
tion of receiving a message with a Russian slant, which caused a 
dispute and that would fit in with a winds message, 

except for some parts of Captain Safford’s testimony. I testified to 
that this morning, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, the difficulty that I have with this testimony of 
yours is that Colonel Sadtler, who has apparently told the same story 
all through all these hearings, comes before this committee and says that 
he received a telephone message from you on the 5th, in which you 
told him that the winds execute message was in. 

Now, he testified meticulously that he talked to Colonel Bratton; 
that Colonel Bratton took a piece of paper out of his pocket with 
some words on it, looked at them and said to Colonel Sadtler, “What 
were the words on this?” And Sadtler did not get them. They then 
talked to General Miles and General Miles told him to call you on 
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the telephone and ascertain the exact words on the message and Colonel 
Sadtler says he did call you on the telephone and that you told him 
that you were busy, that you were just going to a meeting and did 
not have time to talk to him. 

Now, your testimony is, if I understand it, that yoUr mind is a blank 
as to all of that; you have no recollection of anything of that kind 
taMng place. Is tnat right ? 

Admiral Noyes. I testified that I had talked to Colonel Sadtler 
numerous times during that week. I have no recollection of a con- 
versation such as he describes. I believe from listen- 

ing to his testimony yesterday that he said it was a message, regard- 
ing only severance of relations with the British that he referred to. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, my dear sir. Colonel Sadtler never saw the mes- 
sage. The only thing that Colonel Sadtler knows about it is what 
you told him and he told us that you told him that over the telephone. 

Admiral Notes. He said in his testimony yesterday I told him there 
was a message in that looked like severance of relations with the 
British. 

Mr. Keefe. Exactly; that is what Colonel Sadtler said that you 
told him over the phone. 

Admiral Noyes. Yes. 

Mr. Keefe. And when he reported that to Colonel Bratton, Colonel 
Bratton wanted him to tell him what was the Japanese word upon it 
and Sadtler could not tell Bratton that and General Miles directed 
him to call you back and get the exact words that were in the mes- 
sage and you said you were busy and going to attend a meeting. 

Now, you wouldn’t think Colonel Sadtler could possibly be mistaken 
and make up a story that was not absolutely true in that respect, do 
you? 

Admiral Noyes. I should' be very soi^ to think that any of these 
witnesses were intentionally mistaken, sir. 

[I27SS] Mr. Keefe. Well, do you think that took place exactly 
as Colonel Sadtler stated ? 

Admiral Notes. I do not, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Then do you deny that it did take place ? 

Admiral Notes. I do not, sir. I deny that it took place exactly 
as he said. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, then you tell us what did take place? 

Admiral Notes. I do not know, sir, I would not have said that 
the message is in just the way I have been quoted, I might very well 
have called him and told him that we had a questionable message that 
we were considering and that is the most that I would have done, or 
that could have resulted in the train of circumstances that occurred. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, now, that is an argument. That is not a statement 
of facts. Admiral. 

Admiral Notes. I do not recollect that I made any such remarks 
over the telephone as Colonel Sadtler states that I made. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, you do not want to testify under oath that you 
did notj do you? 

A dmi ral NOTES. I do not, sir. I stated that I hadn’t a recollection, 

Mr. Keefe. Then the nature of your story is you do not remember 
what was said? 
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[727-5^] Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. EI^fe. Or you don’t remember that there was even a telephone 
conversation ? 

Admiral Notes. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, then, why then build up something and argue 
and say that if I had a telephone conversation I may have said so and 
so when your recollection is a perfect blank and you don’t know 
whether you telephoned him at all or not, and you certainly don’t 
remember what you did say if you did telephone. Now, that is a 
fair assumption, isn’t it? 

Admiral Notes. You are right, Mr. Keefe. 

Mr. Keefe. AH right. Then let us get down to some facts. Now, 
did you talk to anyone else about this winds code execute that you 
do remember about? 

Admiral Notes. I have no recollection of specific conversations with 
anyone else in regard to false executes on the wind message. 

Mr. Keefe. I did not ask you for your recollection as to specific 
conversations. I asked you the simple question did you talk to any- 
one else? We will go to the question as to what the conversation was 
in a minute. 

Admiral Notes. I do not recollect, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you talk to the Chief of Naval Operations, Ad- 
miral Stark? 

yi2f76Jt\ Admiral Noyes. In regard to the execute you mean? 

Mr. Keefe. In regard to this message that had been brought to your 
office. 

Admiral Notes. I have no recollection of discussing it with him 
personally. You mean in regard to the set-up, I assmne, and not 
the execution ? 

Mr. Keefe. I am talking about the execute message. 

Admiral Notes. The execution I did not ever discuss with the Chief 
of Naval Operations. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, I want to ask you if these questions were put to 
you and did you make these answers before the naval court of inquiry? 
Question No. 141. 

In my previous examination I asked you 

The Chairman. May I ask whether there is a chance to finish with 
the admiral today? 

Mr. Keefe. Yes ; in just a few minutes I can get through. 

The Chairman. Let us go ahead then. 

Mr. Keefe (reading) : 

In my previous examination I asked you, at no time did you learn from anyone 
of the execution on the winds message in any form and at no time did you tell 
anyone of the execution in any form? I ask you if that is the way you wish to 
leave your testimony on that subject? I now Invite your attention to the fact 
that yon have just testi- [12755] fled that you did receive some informa- 
tion. From where did this information come? 

A. I beg your pardon. I said to the best of my recollecton there was a false 
alarm about it. 

Q. But that was Information about the winds message, was it not? The mere 
fact that It turned out to be false afterwards did not take it away from that sub- 
ject, did it? 

A. I would be very glad to give you a better answer if I could. 

Q. Then you did hear from some source about the execution of the winds 
message, is that right? 
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A. 1 can only say that to the best of my remembrance no execution of the so- 
called winds message was finally received. 

Q. Did you ever discuss this winds message — and they are referring to the 
winds execute message, the one you have just been talking about — did you ever 
discuss this winds message or the receipt of it with the Chief of Naval Operations? 

A. When the message came in, as I remember it, we considered it more impor- 
tant than a later study of it indicated. The message only said that relations were 
strained. 

[i275d] Q. I asked you whether you discussed it? 

A. With the Chief of Naval Operations personally? 

Q. Yes. 

A. No. 

Q. Did you give him any information? 

A. He got a copy of it. 

Were those questions asked you and did you make those answers? 
You can answer that “yes” or “no” if you remember. 

Admiral Notes. I don’t think the record is correct, but I have no 
objection to accepting those. It does not sound — it sounds as if some- 
thmg is misplaced in the record to me. I never had a chance to go over 
my testimony, but I see nothing that is contrary to what might have 
b^n said, with the exception of 

Mr. Kre fr. Well, I haven’t time 

Senator Brewster. What exception? 

The Chairman. Let the witness finish. 

Mr. Keefe. I thought he had finished. 

The Chairman. He started to say, “With the exception of” some- 
thing. 

Admiral Notes. I noticed in reading this over that it looks as if 
the question did not belong with the — the answer did not belong with 
the question, but I don’t mow that it makes any particular differ- 
ence so far as the facts go. 

[i^757] Mr. Keefe. I will read it to you again. 

Admiral Notes. I am perfectly willing to accept the facts as stated, 
having in mind what you just read. 

Mr. Keefe. Question 145 : 

I asked you whether you discussed it? 

A. With the Chief of Naval Operations personally? 

Q. Yes. 

A. No. 

Q. Did yon give him any information? 

A. He got a copy of it. 

That is perfectly clear and logical, isn’t it, and follows in sequence, 
doesn’t it? 

Admiral Notes. All right, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now,^you made those answers, didn’t you? 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, was that answer true that the Chief of Naval 
Operations did get a copy of this message? 

Admiral Notes. He got a copy of the message setting up the 
winds code ; that is what I said. I don’t think it is correctly written 
up from the notes. He did not get a copy of the execute. They said 
they wanted to know if he had any information on the set-up or the 
execute, as I followed you in your reading, and he did get a copy 

Mr. Keefe. Evidently you did not follow me in the reading 
\ 1 ^ 68 '\ because I will read it to you again and demonstrate to 
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you that your interpretation could not possibly be a fact. This is 
what I said : 

Did you ever discuss tbis winds message or the receipt of it with the Chief 
of Navai Operations? 

Without going back, the previous questions were referring to the 
winds execute message, and then the question is : 

Did you ever discuss this winds message or the receipt of it with the Chief 
of Naval Operations? 

A. When the message came in, as I remember at that time we considered 
it more important than a later study of it indicated. 

Now, get this : 

The message only said that relations were strained. 

There wasn’t anything in the original code that talked about the 
relations being strained, was there? That was what was alleged to 
have been in the winds execute message. 

Admiral Notes. Oh, I beg your pardon, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. 

Admiral Noyes. The winds execute message contained nothing 
but a weather report, an apparent weather report. The description 
as to what it meant finally you will find on page 154. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes; I am very familiar with it. I have got [Wf69'\ 
it right in front of me. 

Admiral Noyes. That is the only place where any words in regard 
to severing diplomatic relations occurs. When the execute came it was 
merely to have the words in J^anese, “East wind, rain; north wind, 
cloudy ; or west wind, clear.” That was all the Japanese would mean. 

Mr. Keefe. Then I understand your present statement to be that 
you did not discuss this winds code execute message with the Chief 
of Naval Operations? 

Admiral Noyes. I did not discuss an execute message with the Chief 
of Naval Operations ; that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you discuss it with anyone else, the message which 
w^as delivered to you either by Captain Safford or one of his as- 
sistants ? 

Admiral Noybs. I think I very probably did. 

Mr. Keefe. With whom did you discuss it? 

Admiral Noyes. Admiral Wilkinson, Admiral Turner, Admiral 
Ingersoll would have been the most probable ones, outside of my own 
division. 

Mr. ^efe. I am not dealing in probabilities. I cannot arrive at 
a decision in this matter based upon probability. Did you talk to 
Admiral Wilkinson or didn’t you ? 

Admiral Noyes. I have no recollection of a conversation in regard 
to any specific false execute message with any [12760'\ indi- 
viduals. 

Mr. Keefe. Where are the cards now that were made out by Cap- 
tain Kramer? 

Admiral Noyes. I have no idea, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you have one of them in your office ? 

Admiral Noyes. I had one in my possession ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Where is it now ? 

Admiral Noyes. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Have you made any search among any of those other 
people who had those cards to determine what has become of them ? 
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Admiral Note. I have not, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, you had one of these cards in your possession ? 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Do you recall what was stated on the card ? 

Admiral Notes. “East wind, rain — ^U. S.; north wind, cloudy — 
USSR ; west wind, clear — British.” 

Expressions to that effect. I wouldn’t be sure of the exact way of 
expressing it but to that Sense. 

Mr. Keefe. Were the Japanese words on there? 

Admiral Notes. No, sir. The Japanese words would have been of 
no value because nobody could — the code was intended purely for tele- 
phoning to people at their home and [12761'\ the idea was that 
over the telephone there would merely be said that a weather report 
had been received “East wind, rain” which to the recipient of this 
card would remind him which country was involved. 

Mr. Keeft. Now, I want to get this one thing straight, Admiral. 
You had this pick-up station or intercept station over here at Chel- 
tenham ? 

Admiral Notes. Cheltenham was the receiving station for the Navy 
Department. It was not a pick-up station. It was the main traffic 
station of the Navy. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, the testimony here up to date is quite undisputed, 
it seems to me, that a message was taken off the teletype. We haven’t 
heard yet from the lieutenant who took it off. Lieutenant Murray. 
Some of them were identified by Lieutenant Murray. Now, if a mes- 
sage came over the teletype, that message would have to be written 
down at the station that received it ; isn’t that true? 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. It had to be typed at the station. 

Mr. Keefe. It had to be typed at the station that received it; isn’t 
that right ? 

Admiral Notes. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And typing it at the station sends it over the teletype 
here to the Navy Department where it is teletyped on the teletype 
machine? 

Admiral Notes. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. That is the way it is received ? 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

[1S762'\ Mr. E^eefe. Now the only way you could identify the 
winds execute mesage was by finding the words that were set up in the 
original code set-up, isn’t tlmt true? 

Admiral Notes. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kefjt:. So when the testimony is, as testified by Captain Safford 
before the Naval Court of Inquiry, that the watch officer saw the identi- 
fication words on this teletype and tore off this page, the Japanese 
word must have been there to identify it, isn’t that true? 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Without that nobody would have even thought of it 
being a winds execute, isn’t that true ? 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And the Japanese word that was there would indicate 
with whom relations were strained or broken off? 

Admiral Notes. It may, after the other requirements of the code 
were met. 
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Mr. Keefe. Of course, I understand that. Now you found a message 
taken off the teletype which Kramer — witli all the other inconsistencies 
in his testimony, but I think he was clear finally before this committee 
that he then believed that that was an original, authentic winds code 
execute message, and Safford believed it to be such, two of the high 
men handling that sort of trafiic in this division, and {^1^76S'\ 

, that message found its way into your office and from there on the matter 
becomes blank. Now with all this refreshing of your mind you are 
still unable to tell us what became of the message that was actually 
delivered to you from Captain Safford? I do not care whether it was 
on the 4th or the 5th. That is immaterial. Dates do not make any 
difference. 

Admiral Noyes. It is quite material to me, sir. When you ask 
me to identify a specific piece of paper and to line it up with the 
testimony of three different people, it puts me in a very difficult 
position. 

Mr. Keefe. Admiral Noyes, I am not asking you to do any such 
thing. Here is a message that the testimony is clear and convincing 
on that both the Army and Navy had gone to great lengths to re- 
ceive it, and the evidence is clear on that score, and you have gone 
to the extent of setting up an absolutely clear system that would 
apply only to this one message when it came in, so that this mes- 
sage could be identified out of all the other messages, it was the 
only one that was to be handled and brought directly to your office 
and the only one for which these cards were made out. 

Now that takes it completely out of the ordinary traffic, doesn’t it t 

Admiral Notes. It was out of the ordinary traffic; there is no 
question of that, sir. 

[12764^ Mr. Keefe. Still you do not remember this message, 
or anything about it? 

Admiral Noyes. You ask me to bring together a 200- word mes- 
sage, which is a message that long [indicating], at least, on the 4th, 
which Safford testified to, a small strip of paper on the 5th, which 
Kramer testified to, and a different message on the 5th, about an 
entirely different set-up, where the British and Russia were both 
brought in, and they are not the same thing. 

I am not able to identify the disposition of any one of those three 
supposed messages. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, I would think. Admiral, there might be some 
justification for this last statement of yours were it not for the tes- 
timony of Colonel Sadtler that you actually telephoned him. He 
did not telephone you; you telephoned him and told him the mes- 
sage was in, clearly demonstrating the extreme interest that wa.s 
applied to this one particular messa^, and you do not deny that you 
telephoned that to Colonel Sadtler. That is all. 

The Chairman. Admiral, I want to ask you a question or two. 

Admiral Noy>:s. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I understood in regard to this telephone message 
that your testimony here before us is to the effect {12766'\ you 
may have telephoned him but you do not recall. 

Admiral Noyes. That is correct. 

The Chairman. If you did telephone him. 
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Admiral Notes. That is correct. I telephoned many times a day. 
We had a secret telephone between my office and the office of the 
Chief Signal Officer of the Army for the purpose of discussing these 
matters. 

The Chairman. You were all down there in offices that were closely 
associated, weren’t you ? 

Admiral Noyes. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. In and out all during the day ? 

Admiral Noyes. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You were not, any of you, quarantined against 
the other so you were afraid to go back and forth, and you did go 
back and forth and held many conversations about things that were 
then of interest to your Department and to the Navy and the Govern- 
ment with respect to this Japanese situation, is that true? 

Admiral Noyes. That is correct, Senator. 

The Chairman. Now about these cards that we have been talking 
about here. As I understand it, whether you initiated that or whether 
Kramer or Safford initiated it, it was a matter of convenience, so you 
could distribute those cards — which were identical, as I understand it. 

[ 12766 ^ Admiral Noyes. Yes, sir; they were identical. 

The Chairman (continuing). To four or five people. 

Admiral Noyes. Yes. 

The Chairman. So if they happened to be at home at night and 
what you were looking for, that is the execute message came in, you 
could call these people and say, “The weather report is here.” Nobody 
could understand that except the tw’o people at each end of the tele- 
phone, is that correct? 

Admiral Noyes. That is correct. 

The Chairman. The general public would not understand it? 

Admiral Noyes. No, sir. 

The Chairman. They would not know what you were talking 
about. They would not know you were talking about a Japanese se- 
cret code message, would they ? 

Admiral Noyes. That was the purpose of the cards. 

The Chairman. You would call up and say, “The weather report 
is in”, and the other man would say,^Well, what is it?” You would 
say, “It is East Wind Rain”, and he knew what that meant. You 
did not have to go into details, or to give a blueprint. That card 
was for that purpose, is that true? 

Admiral Noyes. That is correct, sir. 

The Chairman. So it does not make a lot of difference [^ 12767 ^ 
who initiated it, or who actually wrote that out, if there was such a 
card system and it was distributed to these four or five top-notchers 
who were entitled to this secret information. 

Admiral Noxes. I might say the original question which I was 
asked before the Navy court of inquiry indicated they were cards 
for use in the office, and having been away for a year in the Pacific, 
away from Washington, I did not recall them in that sense. 

The Chairman. The first impression I got in reference to these 
cards was that they were cards that were distributed among the high 
officei's in the offices and kept there. I evidently was mistaken. They 
were supposed to take them home with them ? 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 
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The Chairman. They could keep them in the office if anybody called 
them there, and they would understand the meaning? 

Admiral Notes. Yes. 

The Chairman. This teletype business you had both white and 
yellow teletype paper, didn’t you, or pink and yellow? 

Admiral Notes. I could not say, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you have more than one color? 

[1^68] Admiral Notes. I do not know, sir, I thought the 
general run of teletype rolls was yellow. 

The Chairman. A lot of it is white. I have seen white teletype 
paper, although I do not know what the Navy uses. 

Admiral I^tes. I think we would use white, if we did not have 
yellow. In other words, I do not know of any color code distinction 
in a teletype message. 

The Chairman. If you were using both yellow and pink, or white 
and pink, or any other color, would you be able now to identify which 
color any particular message was in that was handed to you? 

Admiral Notes. The only way I could identify a message now, 
unless it recalls something to my memory, would be my initials on the 
message. 

The Chairman. Now about the execute message which has been re- 
ferred to here. When you referred to the message shown to you on 
either tbie 4th or 5th you were talking about the message that you 
call the false execute message? 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now in the code set-up, the weather set-up, the 
Japanese from Tokyo sent a message to their Ambassador here that 
in the event of a breaking off of relations or interfering with com- 
munications, if they heard a weather report containi^ these words 
this is whai [J^8P] it meant: ^East Wind Bain: Trouble 
with the United States,” or a break in relations? 

Admiral Notes. Yes. 

The Chairman. “North Wind Cloudy : With Russian ; West Wind 
Clear : With England.” 

Admiral Notes. It would indicate on account of the probable sever- 
ance of relations with the country indicated, upon receipt of the mes- 
sa^ codes and papers were to be destroyed. 

The Chairman. In other words, if other means of communication 
became impossible and they heard a weather broadcast of that sort 
and heard these words they would know what they meant? 

Admiral Notes. That is correct, sir. I believe the reason the Jap- 
anese sent the British message on the 7th was that some one of then 
stations had not checked in with the word “Haruna,” indicating that 
the papers had been destroyed, and they may have found out, or have 
suspected that they never had gotten the message, and they sent that 
out to try to get that set destroyed. 

The Chairman. Now prior to the 7th the conditions under which 
this weather report were to be broadcast had not taken place, that is, 
there had been no break in diplomatic relations nor communications, 
had there? 

Admiral Notes. That is correct, sir. 

The Chairman. Now the message that was received here on the 7th, 
is that a message that you regarded and interpreted as a true execute 
message, according to the weather set-up ? . 
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Admiral Notes. The one in the FCC ? 

The Chairman. Yes, the one that you referred to earlier as ha'nng 
gotten here on the 7th. I think it is on the last page of the exhibit. 

Admiral Notes. Page 3 (d) of Exhibit 142? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Admiral Notes. It says in English, and this is in the middle of the 
news : ^ 

but today especially at this point I will give the weather broadcast West Wind 
Clear, West Wind Clear — 

twice. 

The Chairman. That meant there was no trouble with Russia? 

Admiral Notes. That meant diplomatic relations severed with 
England. 

The Chairman. Of course neither of those signals or symbols were 
to be interpreted as meaning war, necessarily. 

Admiral Notes. That is right, sir. 

The Chairman. It meant there might be severance of diplomatic 
relations between the respective countries. Well, [7^777] 
now, if that was to be regarded as an execute message based upon the 
weather signals that had been previously given to the Japanese diplo- 
matic representatives, would there have been any need or any occasion 
for sending an execute message either on the 4th or 5th, and if they 
sent one on the 4th or 5th would they necessarily have repeated it on 
the 7th ? 

Admiral Notes. I should think it is very unlikely, sir. 

The Chairman. So if the message that was received here was really 
an execute message and was so intended to be regarded by the Jap- 
anese to their representatives, would there have been any need to send 
another one on the 7th? 

Admiral Notes. No, sir, except I think this one on the 7th was just 
intended to clean up some things in some British point. 

The ^AIRMAN. That related to the British ? 

Admiral Notes. They had not got an answer back from some 
British station and they were afraid they were going to lose their 
codes at that place, or for some reason the British had held them up. 

The Chairman. Now with reference to Admiral Phillips, he was 
an acquaintance of yours? 

Admiral Notes. No, sir, I did not know him personally. I knew 
who he was. 

The Chahrman. Do you know whether he came there [7i?77)8] 
specifically to see you that Sunday morning, or just came to see 
somebody ? 

_ Admiral Notes. Admiral Phillips was at an Asiatic station, I think 
sir. 

The Chair3ian. I am talking about the man who came in to see 
you on Sunday morning, the 7th. 

Admiral Notes. I think that was Admiral Little, sir. 

The Chairman. He was referred to here as Phillips. 

Admiral Notes. I beg your pardon, sir. He was talking about 
Manila. 

The Chairman. I am talking about the man who came into your 
office on Simday morning and wanted you t omake an appointment 
with Secretary Hull, 
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Admiral Noyes. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Who was that? 

Admiral Noyes. I think it was Admiral Little. I do not know 
whether Admiral Phillips was in Washington at that time or not. 

The Chairman. Was there anything unusual about that? 

Admiral Noyes. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You say he gave you some information that he 
had from British sources and then you gave him some idea about this 
fleet going down through the South China Sea. 

Admiral Noyes. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Then you called up to see if you could 
make an appointment with Secretary Hull, and you talked to one of 
his subordinates. 

Admiral Noyes. Normally a foreigner is supposed to go through 
the Office of Naval Intelligence, and he wanted to cut a corner and 
asked me if I would be willing to call the Secretary of State’s office. 
I knew one of the Secretary of State’s people and I just called him 
up. 

The Chairman. Was this man an acquaintance of yours? 

Admiral Noyes. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. He was? 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. So he knew you and you knew him ? 

Admiral Noyes. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. It being Sunday and most of the officers probably 
not being there, he chose you as a sort of agent through whom he 
could seek an appointment with the Secretary of State? 

Admiral Noyes. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You performed that function and he left? 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That is all. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Cooper. 

[ 7 ^ 774 ] The Vice Chairman. Admiral, you stated that you had 
a conversation with Captain Safford, I believe, about 4 months ago. 

Admiral Noyes. During the summer. I could not give you the exact 
month, sir. 

f 7^775] The Vice Chairman. During this last summer? 

Admiral Noyes. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. What was the description that Captain Safford 
gave, you about the winds message at that time? 

Admiral Noyes. To the best of my recollection. Captain Safford 
said — he said that he still thought there had been an execute of the 
winds message. I said, well, I don’t think so. Why can’t you show 
me something, if it is true; some record that we can get together on. 
I said, when did it come in. He said that it came in at Winter Harbor, 
I think, and they have destroyed their records. I didn’t want to put 
any pressure on Captain Safford to change his opinion. 

I just told him that I had no recollection of it, and that he would 
have to show me something to indicate that there was an authentic 
execute. 

The Vice Chairman. I understood you to state that the description 
that Captain Safford gave here in his prepared statement of a winds 
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execute message was different from the description that he gave you 
last summer ; is that correct ? 

Admiral Notes. It is correct in that he didn’t give me any descrip- 
tion like that, 

[J^T'TS] He said, in the first place, that it came in at Winter 
Harlx)r, he thought, and he didn’t tell me anything about this business 
about the Russian slant, the negative Russian business. That wasn’t 
mentioned. 

The Vice Chairman. When he talked to you that summer, he said 
the message came in at Winter Harbor, Maine? 

Admiral Notes. Yes. I don’t think he was positive. 

The Vice Chairman. When he testified here, I think he said it came 
in over the Cheltenham station, didn’t he? 

Admiral Notes. That is right. 

The Vice Chairman. That is, two different places? 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Now then, whatever description he gave you 
last summer about a winds execute message, your impression of tnat 
is that it was different from the description he gave here. Is that 
correct ? 

Admiral Notes. Specifically to the extent of the station and in the 
fact he did not mention any — ^he mentioned very little — of what was 
contained in his present statement 

The Vice Chairman. And he told you that he was going to prepare 
a statement, and would show it to you ? 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And he never did do that? 

[J^777] Admiral Notes. That is correct, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. 

Admiral Notes. But he stated that he didn’t think it was proper 
after this inquiry was ordered by Congress; that was his reason, and 
I ^reed with him on that. 

The Vice Chairman. Admiral, I would like to ask you this question : 
You were present during the appearance of Admiral Ingersoll here? 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Before this committee? 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. You heard his testimony about the so-called 
winds execute messa^? 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. In which he said, in substance, that he thought 
it had been magnified beyond all reasonable proportion of importance? 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Do you agree in that statement? 

A dmi ral Notes. I do, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. It is your opinion then that if such a message 
had been received as Captain Safford contends, it would have been 
of very little importance in the light of [J^78] other infor- 
mation you had? 

Admiral Notes. I should have recommended no action whatever 
in regard to such a message. 

The VjCE Chairman. Even if a correct winds execute message, just 
as Captain Safford contends, had been received jon either the 4th or 
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the 5th of December and brought to you, you would not have recom- 
mended that any action be taken on it? 

Admiral Notes. I would not have recommended that any action be 
taken, Mr. Cooper. 

The Vice Chairman. Because you didn’t consider it of any impor- 
tance then/ 

Admiral Noyes. We had already informed our people in the field 
everything that the message would have told. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. That is all. 

The Chairman. I overlooked one question. 

In regard to these cards, in your former testimony, I believe, before 
the naval inquiry, you either said that you did not know about the 
cards, or didn’t remember them? 

Admiral Noyes. 1 said I didn’t remember. 

The Chairm:an. After you came back here, you testified, I believe, 
on the Pacific coast, after having been in the Pacific since 1942, you 
testified from memory and after you got back to Wash- 

ington, you talked it over with Captain Safford, and you concluded 
that he was correct, and that you were mistaken in the first instance, 
and that there was a system of cards, is that true ? 

Admiral Noyes. That is correct. 

The Chairman. That is all. 

Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. Admiral, on the G-7 of December, were you in 
civilian clothes? 

Admiral Notes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Was Admiral Halt in civilian clothes? 

Admiral Noyes. Admiral Hart? 

Senator Ferguson. Admiral Stark. 

Admiral Noyes. Admiral Stark? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Noyes. I said right away, “yes.” I may be wrong. I didn’t 
think we put on uniforms until after the attack at Pearl Harbor. 

Senator Ferguson. You were aU in civilian clothes? 

Admiral Noyi^s. All the same way. 

Senator Ferguson. Admiral Stark, Admiral Ingersoll. Now, Ad- 
miral Little, was he in civilian clothes or in British uniform? 

[M7S0] Admiral Noyes. Well, I think if we were, he was. I 
think the attache people in foreign stations wear the same rig we do. 

The Chairman. Inasmuch as Britain was at war, he might well 
have been in imiform, and our naval officers in civilian clothes? 

Admiral Notes. That is true. Yes, you are probably correct, 
Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. That is all. 

The Chairman. If there are no further questions, thank you very 
much for your presence here. You are excused. 

(The witness was excused.) 

The Chairman. The committee will recess until 10 o’clock Monday 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 5:35 p. m., February 16, 1946, the committee ad- 
journed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., on Monday morning, February 18, 
1946.) 
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MONDAY, FEBBUABY 18, 1946 

Congress of the United States, 

Joint Committee on the Investigation' 

OF THE Pearl Harbor Attack, 

Washington, D. C. 

The joint committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in 
the caucus room (room 318), Senate Office Building, Senator Alben 
W. Barkley (chairman) presiding. 

Present; Senators Barkley (chairman), George, Lucas, Brewster, 
and Ferguson and Representatives Cooper (vice chairman), Clark, 
Murphy, Gearhart, and Keefe. 

Also present: Seth W. Richardson, general counsel; Samuel H. 
Kaufman, associate general counsel; John E. Hasten, Edward P. 
Morgan, and Logan J. Lane, of counsel, for the joint committee. 

[12782] The Vice Chairman. The committee will please be in 
order. 

Does counsel desire to call his next witness? Who does counsel de- 
sire to call as his next witness ? 

Mr. Richardson. The first thing I wish to call the committee’s 
attention to, Mr. Chairman, is a letter I have just received from Mr. 
Farrington, the Representative from Hawaii, in which he states: 

I have received from Fred Ohrt, manager and chief engineer of the Board of 
Water Supply of Honolulu the accompanying map and memorandum showing the 
bombs which dropped in the city of Honolulu on December 7, 1941. 

I am calling this to your attention to ascertain whether or not you care to 
incorporate this information in the record of the Pearl Harbor proceedings 
I will, of course, be happy to have you do so if it is your wish, but in the event you 
feel it is not pertinent to this inquiry I trust you will return it to me for my 
records. 

He accompanies it with a statement with reference to the bomb 
damage done in Oahu at the time of the attack, together with a map 
of the area, showing on that map the points of bomb damage and con- 
tent. I present it in respect to the Delegate for the committee to 
determine whether it thinks that matter would be of any importance 
in our record. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, I at the moment, not having [12783] 
heard of it before, I rather doubt whether that would have any partic- 
ular place here. I would assume from what you say that it might 
be a question of damages sustained there that they mi^ht want some 
future consideration on, but that would not have anything to do with 
this inquiry. 

Senator Brewster. I think perhaps, Mr. Chairman, that it would 
have a bearing, of course, on the nature of the attack which we have, 
of course, gone into in some detail as to the attack on the ships and 
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the fields. I have never realized, as that indicated, that so many 
bombs hit on the city. I don’t think anyone we have had before us 
has indicated it and I think it would be very valuable for historical 
purposes to have it in the record if it is not too extended. 

Mr. Richardson. The statement which is attached to it, Mr. Chair- 
man, is not controversial in any way. 

Tne Vice Chairman. Well, I did not assume there was any con- 
troversy about it, Mr. Richardson. It was just a question whether 
the committee feels that that type of material ought to be included 
in this inquiry, in this record. 

Senator Brewster. The bearing that it has is on the hazards which 
the Navy and other installations present. I had not realized that 
the bombs were scattered around that way. 

The Vice Chairman. Of course, I know Mr. Farrington very pleas- 
antly and any requests that he might present would certainly be 
worthy of the utmost consideration. I did not \_1278^^ get 
the impression from what he said that he was insistent on it one way 
or the other. 

Mr. Richardson. No, no. I am presenting it only because Mr. 
Farrington asked me to present it to the committee. 

The Vice Chairman. Did he specially emphasize that he thought 
it ought to be in the record here? 

Mr. Richardson. No. He said: 

I am calling this to your attention to ascertain whether or not you care to in- 
corporate this Information in the record of the Pearl Harhor proceedings. 

Senator Ferguson. I think, Mr. Chairman, that it ought to be 
made part of the record. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. 

Senator Brewster. I think it would be a good idea. 

The Vice Chairman. All right, without objection then it will be 
included in the record. 

Mr. Richardson. Well, then, may it be given an exhibit number? 

The Vice Chairman. All right, it will be given the proper exhibit 
number and received as an exhibit. 

(The document above referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 152.”) 

The Vice Chairman. Anything further from counsel? 

Mr. Richardson. Now I would fike to ask you to call Admiral, Mr., 
Senator Hart, whichever is correct. 

[1278o'\ The Vice Chairman. Admiral, Senator, Mr. Hart, 
please come forward. 

TESTIMONY OF SENATOR THOMAS CHARLES HART, FORMERLY 

COMMANDER IN CHIEF, ASIATIC FLEET, UNITED STATES NAVY 

(Having been first duly sworn by the Vice Chairman.) 

The Vice Chairman. Counsel may proceed. 

Mr. Richardson. Admiral, will you state your full name for the 
reporter ? 

Senator Hart. Thomas Charles Hart. 

Mr. Richardson. You are now one of the Senators from the State 
of Connecticut? 

Senator Hart. Yes. 
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Mr. Richardson. How long did you serve in tlie Navy? 

Senator Hart. Nearly 52 years. 

Mr. Richardson. And what was your rank and assignment at the 
time you were retired ? 

Senator Hart. I was a full admiral on the active list, was switched 
over to the retired list on the 1st of July 1942, but continued on active 
duty until the day before I came to the Senate. 

Mr. Richardson. During what period were you the commander in 
chief of the Asiatic Fleet? 

Senator Hart. From the latter part of July 1939 until the date of 
my transfer to the retired list; that was 3 years afterward. 

Mr. Richardson. You are the same Admiral Hart who conducted 
an examination of witnesses under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Navy pertinent to the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, commenc- 
ing in February 1944? 

Senator Hart. Yes, I am that man but I do not know that the word 
“examination” is quite correct. I was really recording testimony for 
the purposes of preservation. 

Mr. Richardson. And in your work in that connection witnesses 
did appear before you ? 

Senator Hart. Yes. 

Mr. Richardson. Were sworn and their sworn testimony taken 
down and recorded ? 

Senator Hart. Yes. 

Mr. Richardson. And among those witnesses. Admiral, was Cap- 
tain Safford? 

Senator Hart. Yes. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, Admiral, in Captain Safford’s testimony 
which appears at page 10428, under examination by Senator Brewster, 
the following record was made which I will read to you : 

Senator Bbewsteb. Captain, I want to speak about this Hart Incident, which 
has come to my attention, and in that connection will read the testimony which 
you gave before the Army Board at pages 172, 173, and 174 : 

“Captain Saffobd. There Is a possibility that [12787] the original dis- 
tribution cfjpy of that message is in existence in the Navy Department in the 
hands or in tlie safe of some high official, probably the Vice Chief of Naval 
Operations if it is in existence, possibly the Secretary of the Navy. Admiral 
Hart made a statement to me which implied that he had sighted it and that I 
was not justified in the statement that all copies of the ‘winds’ message had been 
destroyed. 

“Major Clausen. In connection with the answer that you just gave to General 
Russell you stated that Admiral Hart Informed you he had cited a distribution 
list. Do you recall that? 

“Captain Saffobd. No, sir. That he had sighted the actual “winds” message. 

“Major Clausen. That he had cited the message in a written report that he 
rendered ? 

“Captain Saffywo. No, sir. He said to me, ‘I have just come from the front 
office, and I have seen your “winds” message. Now, don’t make statements that 
you can’t verify.’ This is of the time I came in to verify my testimony, so I 
withdrew from my testimony any statement to the effect relative then to other 
copies having been destroye<l, because I didn’t know where I stood then.” 

[12788] That is the end of the quotation of the testimony. 

Now, do you recall the statement of Admiral Hart to you? 

Captain Saffobd. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bbewsteb. That is substantially correct, as you testified? • 

Captain Saffobd. It is substantially correct. 

Senator Bbewsteb. And that was at the time you were going to verify your 
testimony before Admiral Hart when he cautioned you to be careful aiwut any 
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statement that the winds message bad been destroyed because you understood 
him to say he had seen a copy Just before that? 

Captain Saffobd. Yes, sir, immediately before that. 

Senator Bbewsteb. That is all. 

Now, Admiral, do y 9 u recall having a conversation with Captain 
Safford that has any relation to the inciaent detailed in that testimony ? 

Senator Hart. Yes. 

[ 12789 '\ Mr. Richardson. Will you tell the committee all you 
Know about the incident? 

Senator Hart. In every case witnesses were allowed to verify testi- 
mony as a check on the correctness of the recording. Due to the lapse 
of time between the events that they were testifying to, and the dates 
that they were testifying, I was in the habit of allowii^ considerable 
latitude in that verification, and instructed them that 1 would before 
they began. 

It is a very severe tax on memory at best, and my object was to get 
the most accurate testimony I could obtain. 

Therefore all witness were told that after thinking over what they 
had given, if they noted errors of commission or omission that were 
of moment, and talked to me about it when they returned their testi- 
mony, I would make my decision as to what alterations could be made. 

Captain Safford came in as a part of the process. I found that he 
had made very extensive alterations, not so much in the way of changes 
in what he did state, but in additions to it. 

Now, as I recall, I pointed out quite a number of places where he 
was not stating simply what he knew, but what he had been told, and 
in certain places where he was, as of that date, making deductions and 
drawing conclusions. 

[ 12790 '\ May I have the testimony? 

Mr. Richardson. You mean your own record, or the testimony I 
just read ? 

Senator Hart. No ; my record. 

(The document was handed to Senator Hart.) 

Senator Hart. Captain Safford had very extensively expanded his 
answer to my question No. 18 that contained certain deductions and 
certain analyses on his part, which my conversation with him brought 
out were not made at the time, but were made subsequently. 

I think in the end I permitted him to leave his amended answer 
about as he had brought it in in this case, although I did think that 
he was taking considerably more latitude than the situation justified. 

Now, as I recall, in response to my invitation, or instruction, which 
was usual under Navy customs, to add additional facts which he 
might remember subsequent to his testimony and which would seem 
to be particularly pertinent. Captain Safford wrote a long reply, and 
I told him that so much of that reply was not a matter of stating 
facts, but was deductions on his part, and somewhat hearsay, that I 
did not think it was a correct answer and that it would be necesasrj' 
for him to revise it in the other direction. 

Now, it was in connection with that that Captain Safford’s 
\ 12791 '\ testimony before the Army Court which you have just 
' read, must have been given. 

To the best of my recollection he stated as a fact that one or all of 
the dispatches referring to the winds message had been removed from 
the files. 
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I pointed out that that was a very serious thing to say and that 
he ought not to say it unless he knew it to be a fact. 

[J£7^] I think I told him that in my entire naval career I 
had never knovm of any one instance where files had been falsified, 
and that he needed to be very sure before he made such a statement 
as that. 

I think I prefaced what I said about having seen something myself 
with the statement to him that when I first began this job of taldng 
testimony, while I was planning the work, I spent some time in look- 
ing through the Navy’s files to see how the pertinent material was 
stored — and incidentally, decided that I would simplify my own task 
by not doing other than referring to pertinent documents. 

So I told Captain Safford that I thought that I myself had sighted 
something in the files about the winds message, and the conversation 
on that point stopped right there. 

Now to complete the story, that same thing turned up during the 
Navy’s Court of Inquiry on the subject and what had always seemed 
to me to be a matter of very little importance, as I still regard the 
entire winds code affair, was a point of issue in some respects, so I 
returned to that office to reconstruct what it was that I had seen, and 
found that I had not seen the file at all, because that particular file 
was not at that time even stored in the Navy Department Building. 
^Vhat I had seen was a compilation, rather a history, gotten out by 
some entirely nonteclmical officer, [12793'\ to somewhat indi- 
cate to a layman’s point of view what tlie work of that unit had been. 
I ran over that rather hastily, and there was some reference to the 
winds code in it, and that was what I had seen.^ 

Now I did not, and I could not have made the definite statement to 
Captain Safford that I had seen in the official files any of those mes- 
sages, because I had not examined the files at the time. 

Mr. Richardson. Does that complete your statement. Admiral? 

Senator Hart. Well, that is all I have now. 

Mr. Richardson. I have no further questions of the Admiral. I 
called him on this one point of Senator Brewster’s testimony. 

Senator Brewster. Just a minute. 

Mr. Richardson. I mean Senator Brewster’s investigation. 

Senator Brewster. You mean inquiry. 

The Vice Chairman. Inquiry. 1 do not believe I have any ques- 
tions at this time of the Admiral. 

Senator George. 

Senator George. No, I have no questions. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Clark is next. He not being here. Sena- 
tor Lucas. 

Senator Lucas. Admiral Hart, or Senator Hart, as I [1279^'\ 
understood you to say in your statement to the committee, in the be- 
ginning this was more or less of a procedure for the purpose of preser- 
vation of testimony. Am I correct in that, or was it an actual investi- 
gation, or do you make a distinction between the two ? 

Senator Hart. As you state, Senator, it was a matter of recording 
testimony. My precept read : 

Certain members of the Naval forces who have knowledge pertinent to the 
foregoing matters are now or soon may be on dangerous assignments at great 
distances from the United States, and It is now deemed necessary, in order to 
prevent evidence being lost by death or unavoidable absence of those certain 

^ See Hearings, Part 11, p. 5477, for a letter from the Navy Department in this con- 
nection. 
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members of the Naval forces, that their testimony pertinent to the aforesaid 
Japanese attack be recorded and preserved. 

That was the mst of my instruction. 

Senator Lucas. Is that aU of the original directive that you had ? 

Senator Hart. No. 

Senator Lucas. I think perhaps at this point it probably all should 
go into the record. 

Senator Hart. That is not all. The rest of it contains various pre- 
liminary “whereas’s” and instructions about what would be available 
to me. 

Senator Lucas. All right. I will withdraw that last re<^uest. 

Now, Senator Hart, with whom did you have a conversation before 
you started to gather this testimony in connection with the disaster at 
Pearl Harbor? 

Senator Hart. Will you repeat the first part of that question ? 

Senator Lucas. Witn whom did you confer before you started the 
gathering of this testimony in relation to the attack on Pearl Harbor? 

Senator Hart. No one, except the Navy Judge Advocate General. 
That had all to do with ways and means. No instructions about how I 
should do it from him. 

Senator Lucas. Now, an I understood your direct statement to the 
committee, after you interrogated a witness you would 

permit that witness to review his testimony before it was actually re- 
corded, in order to give him an opportunity to correct any statements 
that he might have made, or also you might give him the opportunity 
to add to anything that he had said previous to that time. 

Senator Hart. Yes, within the limitations which I stated in my 
answer to the counsel. 

Senator Lucas. I understand, and this examination of witnesses 
took place at what time ? What year ? 

Senator Hart. The date of the precept was February 12, 1944, and 
the date of my submitting it to the Secretary as completed was ap- 
proximately June 30. The date of the last testimony taken was June 
15, 1944. 

Senator Lucas. And all the witnesses whom you examined at that 
time were members of the Navy, or members of the armed forces of 
this country ? 

Senator Hart. They were all Navy. 

Senator Lucas. They were all engaged at that time in the prosecu- 
tion of the war? 

Senator Hart. There may be an exception or two, but in general 
that is correct. 

Senator Lucas. You stated to the committee that it was a rather 
severe memory test of these men whom you examined in 1944, as to 
what actually happened at Pearl Harbor [JS7^] in early De- 
cember 1941. 

Senator Hart. I considered it so at the time, and I still do. 

Senator Lucas. What was true of the witnesses whom you examined 
would be true of all the witnesses who were examined in 1944, whether 
it was this inquiry or any other inquiry, I take it. 

As far as their memory is concerned, as far as the memory test is 
concerned, it would be difficult for any witness — if you found that to 
be true in the course of your inquiry, it would also be true in the 
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naval court of inquiry and it would be very difficult for any witness to 
remember exactly what transpired in those hectic days around De- 
cember 1941, isn’t that true ? 

Senator Hart. I do not wish to agree or disagree with you, Sena- 
tor. You know that as well as I do. 

Senator Lucas. Now, you stated to the committee that 
C ap tain Safford made extensive alterations in his testimony. 

Will you explain to the committee just a little more in detail what 
you mean by that? 

Senator Hart. I don’t think I am able to go into ^eat detail. My 
statement was that his changes were largely additions rather than 
corrections. 

Senator Lucas. Well, in the first statement that he made to you, do 
you recall whether he went extensively into the winds message? 

Senator Hart. I don’t recall, but I have an impression that there 
was nothing about it in his original testimony. I certainly didn’t ask 
him anything about it. 

Senator Lucas. It is your recollection now, that in the original 
testimony submitted to you, he said nothing to you about the winds 
message at all? 

Senator Hart. That is my recollection, but I am most uncertain on 
the point. He might have. 

Senator Lucas. I think it is rather important to ascertain whether 
Captain Safford did say anything to you in his original testimony 
about this winds message. 

Counsel has suggested that this is the only compilation of testimony 
and that maybe you do not have any memoranaum of what he first 
originally submitted to you. 

[ 1 ^ 99 ^ Mr. Richardson. Senator Hart, would you be able to 
tell from your official record there what was or what was not in the 
original reporter’s statement of the testimony prior to his amend- 
ment or addition to it? 

Admiral Hart. No. ' That original, I am quite sure, was destroyed. 

Senator Lucas. As I understand you, Senator, it is your best recol- 
lection now that in the first memorandum submitted to you by Captain 
Safford, there was nothing in it about the winds message ? 

Senator Hart. By “memorandum” do you mean nis first testi- 
mony ? 

Senator Lucas. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Hart. That is what I said. 

Senator Lucas. Later on, when he made additional statements, 
when Captain Safford gave you additional testimony, then is when 
the winds message was discussed between you and Captain Safford ? 

Senator Hart. That isn’t what I said, Senator. 

I didn’t say that he was giving additional testimony. I said that 
in the process of the verification of his testimony, he was allowed 
to correct errors of omission and commission. 

Senator Lucas. I stand corrected on that, sir. 

[ 12800 '\ Now, as I understand it, you took some exceptions to 
Captain Safford’s lengthy statement, bi^ause it included a lot of 
hearsay testimony, and he drew his own conclusions and deductions 
about a number of things. 
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Senator Hart. I think I said “a certain amount.” I didn’t say 
“a lot.” 

Senator Lucas. I said a number of things, or a certain amount. 
Whatever you said. Anyhow, he did have certain deductions and con- 
clusions to which you took some exception ? 

Senator Hart. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Now, in the conversation that you had with him 
about the winds message, as I recall, you stated that you told him that 
you thought you had probably seen some sort of a winds message when 
you made an examination of the files ? 

Senator Hart. Well, I suggest that you have the recorder read what 
I said. 

Senator Lucas. I don’t want to misquote you. I am just trying to 
get exact information on that question. 

Senator Hart. I tried to give you a correct statement of the situ- 
ation. 

Senator Lucas. I think you did. 

Senator Hart. I would rather rest on that rather than have you 
interpret what I did say. 

[12801'] Senator Lucas. I am not trying to interpret what you 
said. Senator. I am trying to get additional light on this winds mes- 
sage because of its tremendous importance. 

The newspapers of the country have told the people that you saw 
a message and that because of the conversation that you had with 
Captain Safford aS brought out here in the examination by Senator 
Brewster the other day. 

Senator Hart. You say it is of tremendous importance. I think I 
said in my testimony that I considered it of very little importance. 

Senator Lucas, t agree. Senator, but certain people have made 
much ado about this so-called execute message. 

In the opinion of the Senator from Illinois, and I think you agree, 
there isn’t very much to it, but certain people on this committee, and 
certain newspapers of the country, have made much to-do about this 
winds message. 

Senaor Hart. All right. Senator, I will try to go along with it. 

Senator Lucas. That is <Jie reason the Senator from Illinois is in- 
terrogating you further on it. 

In the final analysis, when you went back to the Navy Department, 
and you examined the files again to refresh vour memory to see 
whether or not there was a so-called execute winds message, you found 
none? 

[12802] Senator Hart. I didn’t look at the files. I simply re- 
turned, as I stated in my testimony, in order to see what it was that 
I had seen which caused me to carry on that conversation with Cap- 
tain Safford. 

I did not say that I had gone back and examined the files. 

Senator Lucas. You went back to examine the original file where 
you thought, at least you had discovered a so-called winds message 
of some kind ? 

Senator Hart. Well, it wasn’t a file, I didn’t say it was a file. 

Senator Lucas. Whatever it was. You went back to see whether or 
not your memory was correct ? 

Senator Hart. Right. 
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[I£S0S] Senator Lucas. And when you got there you found that 
it was not what you thought it was ? 

Senator Hart. I found that 1 had not seen the official file. 

Senator Lucas. Well, I am talking about a winds message. As I 
understand it, at least Captain Salford indicated in his testimony 
you had said. Senator, or he thought you said, at least, that you saw 
a winds message of some kind ; later on you went back to look at the 
place where you thought you had seen the so-called winds message, 
or whatever it was, and you discovered that it was, as I recall your 
testimony, a history that had been compiled by a nontechnical officer 
of some kind ? 

Senator Hart. That is what I said. 

Senator Lucas. And it didn’t have any relation at all to the winds 
execute message or the original so-called pilot winds message? 

Senator Hast. That is what I said. 

Senator Lucas. Did it have? 

Senator Hast. Did it have what? 

Senator Lucas. Did what you saw when you returned, what was 
in this nontechnical officer’s nle, did it have any relation to tlie so- 
called winds message and the winds execute message ? 

[J£S04] Senator Hart. I didn’t differentiate between the two 
parts at all. I simply saw that there was something about the winds 
code subject and I think that at the time, I am fairly sure that at 
the time, I didn’t go any further than simply to note that there was 
something about it in there. 

Senator Lucas. You say there was something about it in there? 

Senator Hart. That is what I said. 

Senator Lucas. What was there about it ? 

Senator Hart. I don’t remember. I don’t remember any more than 
I have already told you. 

Senator Lucas. All right. I think that is all. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Murphy would be next. Senator Brew- 
ster would be next. Mr. Gearhart, of California. 

Mr. Gearhart. No questions. 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Ferguson, of Michigan, will inquire. 

Senator Ferguson. Admiral Hart, as I understand it, the purpose 
of your inquiry was to perpetuate the testimony. Had you been 
given the names of witnesses that you were to interview? 

Senator Hart. The purpose was to record and not to inquire. I 
was not given any names or any instructions whatever as to whom 
to include or exclude. It was all left [J£80S] to my discretion. 

Senator Ferguson. And I suppose the subject of the inquiry had 
been fully discussed with the Secretary of the Navy; is that correct? 

Senator Hart. No. I discussed it with no one, as I stated before, 
except the Judge Advocate General. 

Senator Ferguson. Was that Admiral Gatch? 

Senator Hart. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What I am trying to get at is this: Did it 
include Washington as well as what took place in Hawaii ? What 
took place in both places ? 

Senator Hart. That was a subject, of course, of my own judgment 
and interpretation. And I carried out the instructions. I think, 
I am sure, that my first idea was to get on paper the evidence of those 
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people whom we might lose, and after a few days of taking testimony 
of men in Washington I went out into the field, out into the Pacific, 
to get that testimony, and the general sequence was that I first exam- 
ined those who were outside of Washington when the war began rather 
than those who were here. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you make any inquiry in the Secretary of 
State’s office to obtain facts? 

Senator Hart. Certainly not. I was not authorized to. 

Senator Ferguson. And I assume the same answer applies 
[1^06^ to the Executive Office, the White House ? 

Senator Hart. Yes; and also to the War D^artment. 

Senator Ferguson. The War Department. Did you interview Ad- 
miral Stark? 

Senator Hart. No. 

Senator Ferguson. Admiral Ingersoll? 

Senator Hart. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. At the time that you were in command of the 
Asiatic Fleet, commander in chief of the Asiatic Fleet, on about the 
6th you sent a message to Washington. It is Exhibit 40. It says : 

Learn from Singapore we have assured Britain armed support under three 
or four eventualities. Have received no corresiwnding instructions from you. 

This is from CINCAF to OPNAV, which would be from you to 
Admiral Stark. 

Do you recall the sending of that mess^e or having it sent? 

Senator Hart. Mr. Chairman, Senator Ferguson now throws back 
2 years further, over 4 years, and during this intervening time I have 
had no time for any thoughts on the events of those days at all. I 
wish to be helpful to the committee but in order to give what I myself 
would consider the best testimony I need some time to throw everything 
out [12807'\ of my mind and think over those days. My mem- 
ory is cold. By putting my thoughts back to those days, as would be 
assisted by what documents there are, I could warm my memory up. 
But if the committee wishes to go into my own participation in those 
davs I would like a certain amount of time to prepare. 

Now, possibly I can answer this question of Senator Ferguson’s 
forthwitn. 

Senator Ferguson. I will have quite a number along the same line. 
If you do want to use the documents to refresh your memory I would 
ask the committee to giye you some time and to have you return as a 
later witness. 

The Chairman. We might see how many of them he can answer 
now and determine that later. The committee would want the admiral 
to be given every opportunity to refresh his recollection. 

Senator Ferguson. It would take considerable time. I think we 
would get along faster if the admiral had some time to refresh his 
memory on it, not only this but a longer message that was sent and 
the reply that was sent back. 

Senator Hart. I can give a fair answer to this specific miestion, 
Mr. Chairman, but if it does go much further I think I would like to 
have some time, and I would \12808^ also like to have with 
me one or two members of my staff during those days, whom I think 
are available and who could help me in remembering, and I might he 
more specific with their aid. 
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Now, as regards this one, the copy seems rather incomplete, but I 
rather from the reference number that it was on the 7th of December. 
On that supposition I can answer. 

At about that time, the early days of December, I did ^eive a dis- 
patch from Capt. John Creighton, who was stationed in Singapore 
subject directly to the direct orders of the Navy Department, but over 
whom I had a certain amount of authority, and the substance of the 
message was as follows: That he, Creighton, had learned from Air 
Marshal Brooke Popham that the latter had been advised from London 
that in certain eventualities, which I cannot recall, they, the British, 
had been assured of our armed support. I think this dispatch of mine 
was entirely founded upon that one from Captain Creighton. At 
about that same time I was in conference with the new British com- 
mander in chief, Admiral Tom Phillips, who had just arrived on the 
station, but I do not recall that he said anything to me whatever on 
that subject, but he may have. 

I^nator Ferguson. The 7th would be your 6th, which was the 7th 
in the Philippines? 

^2809'\ Senator Hart. No. The 7th would be our 8th. 

^nator Ferguson. Eighth. 

Senator Hart. Yes. But, of course, this is 

Senator Ferguson. This was sent on your 7th, which was our 6th? 

I^nator Hart. Your 6th. 

I^nator Ferguson. Yes. 

Senator Hart. But this is Greenwich time and the date on the 
face of this, I don’t think it is too reliable. In stating the date and 
hour I would rather see the original. 

l^nator Ferguson. Well, it was prior to the attack at Hawaii? 

Senator Hart. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, can you recall what the eventualities were, 
that we were to give armed support? 

Senator Hart. I said I did not recall. 

l^nator Ferguson. Do you have officers here that are familiar with 
that conversation so that you could refresh your memory on that ? 

Senator Hart. I didn’t say it was a conversation. I said it was a 
di^atch from Captain Creighton at Singapore. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, do you know where we might locate that 
diroatch? Would it come later to the office here in the Navy? 

Senator Hart. You mean the dispatch from Captain 

Creighton ? 

Senator Ferguson. That is right. 

Senator Hart. No. My files were lost and the only source that 
you would have would be Captain Creighton himself. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you surprised at an attack on Hawaii 
on Sunday ? 

Senator Hart. You have two parts to your question. Senator. I 
was in no way surprised at the date. I was surprised at the attack, 
a part of the attack fell on Hawaii. 

^nator Ferguson. You had been alerted in the Philippines, had you 
notf 

Senator Hart. Well, I had alerted myself for a good many months 
and weeks. 
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Senator Ferguson. You had access to magic in the 

Philippines ? 

Senator Hart. I had a unit there which spent a certain amount of 
its time on the Japanese diplomatic code, if that is what you mean by 
“magic.” 

Senator Ferguson. That is what I have in mind. And you were 
familiar, I assume, with the 13 parts of the message — did you receive 
that? 

Senator Hart. No; I don’t recall receiving it. I may have, but I 
don’t recall it. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know that the Japanese were sending 
reconnaissance planes over the Philippines prior to the attack at 
Pearl Harbor ? 

Senator Hart. I don’t recall having heard that that was the case. 

Senator Ferguson. Was your fleet attacked at the same time as 
the airports, Clark Field, in the Philippines? 

Senator Hart, No. 

Senator Ferguson, Was the attack before or after the airfields 
had been attacked ? 

Senator Hart. The first attack in the Philippines occurred at 
daybreak on Monday morning. That would be about 2 hours after 
the exact hour of the beginning of the attack on Pearl Harbor, That 
attack was made on a small [ 12812 '\ air reconnaissance unit 
which was statioiled in the Gulf of Davao in the southeast portion 
of the Philippines. The attack was by air, but there was an attempted 
attack on the part of four Japanese destroyers which was evaded. 

Senator Ferguson. Where was your fleet located at the time of 
the attack at Pearl Harbor? 

Senator Hart. Well, it was located in its deployment positions. 

Senator Ferguson. What was that position? 

Senator Hart. There wasn’t any one position. 

Senator Ferguson, Did you have instructions or any information 
as to what the United States would do, as far as your fleet was con- 
cerned, or any other fleet in case of an attack upon the British and/or 
the Dutch, and not upon American possessions? 

Senator Hart. Throwing back to this dispatch which you brought 
in. Senator, I said, “Have received no corresponding instructions 
from you.” 

Senator Ferguson. You sent a longer dispatch, did you not, signed 
by you and by Phillips — page 512.5 of our record? 

1 will ask for the original, if it can be produced, to refresh the 
Senator’s memory. Page 5125 of our record, up to page 5127. 

I would like to have you see the record. 

[ 12813 '\ (The record was handed to Senator Hart.) 

^nator Hart. Mr. Chairman, I haven’t seen or thought of this 
message since the day it was sent, and I have a very scant recollection 
of what is in it. I can read it, and perhaps go on, but possibly not. 

The Chairman. You might read it now, and see \mat you think 
of it. If you don’t feel you are qualified to answer specifically with- 
out further research, the committee will be glad to give you that time. 

Senator Hart. Mr. Chairman, this pertains to a subject in which 
my chief of staff. Rear Admiral Parnell, was always the negotiator 
on my part, except on this one particular occasion. He was present 
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through this entire interview with Admiral Phillips, and I think that 
his testimony on this, and all the rest of that series of the so-called 
A. D. B. agreements, if the committee wishes to go into it, would be 
much better than mine. 

The Chairman. What is the date of that message ? 

Senator Ferguson. It is prior to the attack. It is on the 7th. Our 
reply was drawn up prior to the attack, but not sent out until after. 

Senator Hart. This dispatch which Senator Ferguson has brought 
up was drafted on Saturday afternoon, the attack on the Philippines 
beginning on Monday morning, Philippine time Mon- 

day morning, and it was the culmination of about a day and a half 
of conference, the British and our Navy with General MacArthur’s 
representation part of the time. 

Senator Ferguson. Admiral, I noticed, in the second paragraph you 
say this : 

In the early stages of a war with Japan occurring at the present time, the 
initiative must Inevitabiy rest with the Japanese. 

Now, the bombs did not start to drop until Monday morning, and 
this language was used Saturday. Was that because you knew of 
the fleet going to the Kra Peninsula, and you knew it meant war? 

Senator Hart. No ; we did not know that when that vas drawn up 
that the Japanese expedition had left Camranh Bay. - 

Senator Ferguson. When did you first learn of that, that it had 
left Camranh Bay for the Kra Peninsula ? 

Senator Hart. About 5 or 6 hours after this di%»atch was sent. 

[1281S] Senator Ferguson. How is it that you used this lan- 
guage then, “War with Japan occurring at the present time”? 

Senator Hart. I don’t know; that may be paraphrased. It doesn’t 
look like very good language, but that whole paragraph simply says 
what everybody knew, that we were not going to start the war and if 
it was started that the Japanese would start it. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you have such instructions about overt acts 
from Washington? 

Senator Hart. I don’t know whether the word “overt” ever ap- 
peared in any of my instructions, but I certainly didn’t need any 
instructions to keep me from starting a war. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you see the war-warning message person- 
ally ? 

Senator Hart. Oh, yes. 

Senator Ferguson, ^d you were alerted to war prior to that time, 
that was the 27th, I think you said, for months you were alerted ? 

Senator Hart. Well, Senator, there is always a degree df alert. 
Yes. We were close to the enemy. The Japanese forces were in For- 
mosa, Hainan, over in Indochina, a few hundred miles away. So 
naturally we were alerted in various degrees for some time before 
that. But the actual, there was no actual time when we said, ‘Well, 
today we don’t have [12816'\ to worry,” and “Now we do.” 
It was a shading all the way along there and I don’t think that I 
could give you a date as to when we were alerted. I suppose it might 
be made out that when the war began I was not fully alerted because 
I had a fuel ship or two in Manila Bay. 
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Senator Ferguson. Then, would this be a fair statement, that you, 
because of the tenseness of the situation, you were in effect waiting 
for the attack which you anticipated from Japan? 

Senator Hart. That is right. 

Senator Ferguson. And when you learned that the fleet left Cam- 
ranh Bay about 6 hours after you sent this message you knew then 
there was going to be an attack or you anticipated an attack upon 
the Kra Peninsula? 

Senator Hart. No. 

Senator Ferguson. Where did you anticipate that attack? 

Senator Hart. That force might have gone up into Thailand. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. So you didnx know exactly where that 
one was going? 

Senator Hart. No. 

Senator Ferguson. Was Admiral Phillips in Manila when that was 
drawn up ? I notice his name is purported to be signed to it. 

\1^8lf\ Senator Hart. That was drawn up in conference be- 
tween Admiral Phillips and me. 

Senator Ferguson. How do you account for the fact that a British 
admiral — ^your conference was m Manila, was it not? 

Senator Hart. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. And how do you account for the fact, can you 
explain the fact, that the British admiral also sent this message to 
us here in Washin^on? 

Senator Hart, ^hat was a joint message that went to the Navy 
Department and to the Admiralty in London. 

Senator Ferguson. I notice there is used in the fourth paragraph 
this language : 

We are agreed tbat it is of great importance to prevent any Japanese move- 
ment through the Malay Barrier. 

What did you have in mind there; will you explain that on the 
record ? 

Senator Hart. I take it that you wish me to define the Malay 
Barrier? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Why it was important to America to 
prevent any Japanese movement through there. I would like to have 
the record show what you had in mind on that. 

Senator Hart. The Malay Barrier is a name that was given to a 
land from Singapore through the southernmost islands \1^818'\ 
of the N. E. I. to the northwest coast of Australia, say Darwin. It 
has passages through, the most of which are rather narrow, and from 
the naval strategic standpoint it is a defense land, and the best de- 
fense land that there was. 

Senator Ferguson. Did it include the Malay Peninsula ? 

Senator Hart. No. I said it came from Singapore, which is the 
island south of the Malay Peninsula. 

Senator Ferguson. So it didn’t include a part where the fleet could 
have gone, the fleet that left Camranh Bay? 

Senator Hart. The fleet couldn’t go across the Malay Peninsula. 

Senator Ferguson. That is sure. That is certain. But it didn’t 
include that territory, did it? I am t^ing to analyze this message, 
because the fleet was not moving in this direction toward the Malay 
Barrier as you defined it. 
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Now, did you have another movement in mind ? 

Senator Hart. I don’t agree that it wasn’t moving toward the 
Malay Barrier. Any movement that it made to the southward was 
toward the Malay Barrier. Any movement that it made to the south- 
ward was toward that barrier. 

Senator Ferguson. Did our airplanes make reconnaissance so that 
you knew from the time the fleet left about 6 hours after you had 
sent this message — so we kept track of where that fleet was going? 

Senator Hart. No; my planes didn’t see them leave Camranh 
[12819^ Bay and did not follow them at all. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you get information from the British as 
to the movement of that fleet? 

Senator Hart. That was where the information came from, which 
was the first we knew that they left Camranh Bay, was the dispatch 
originated by a British plane. It was the northea^ monsoon season. 
That whole area is filled with rain squalls. And on the occasion of the 
last reconnaissance made by my own planes, everything seemed to 
have been shut in so they saw nothing and I do not know to this day 
whether the Japanese expedition was still there on that occasion or 
whether it had departed. 

Senator Ferguson. The information that you received from the 
British, did you send that on to Washin^on ? 

Senator Hart. The best evidence for tnat would lie in the files. I 
feel that I must have, but I don’t recall having written the dispatch. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you recall a message dated the 2d of Decem- 
ber 1941, page 39 of Exhibit 37 : 

President directs that tbe following be done as soon as possible and wltbin 
two days If possible after receipt of this dispatch. Charter three small vessels 
to form a “defensive information patrol”. 

Then you were to equip three small vessels to make them [128201 
men-of-war. I wish you would look at that message. 

Senator Hart. Yes; I recall the dispatch. 

Senator Ferguson. it carried out? 

Senator Hart. No. Time did not serve. One ship was — the Isabel 
was dispatched in consequence of this instruction and was nearing 
her station when the Japanese attack occurred. The second one to 
bd made ready was on the point of sailing and the third was not 
yet ready. 

Senator Ferguson. So the Isabel had been ejjuipped, or was 
equipped at the time, and you sent her on the mission, the other one 
was just about ready to sail, and the third not ? 

Senator Hart. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you tell us where the Isabel was to be 
stationed? 

Senator Hart. She was the one that was to be off Camranh Bay. 

Senator Ferguson. She had not taken her station or had not ob- . 
tained information that she could send about this fleet movement, is 
that correct, until after the attack ? 

Senator Hart. That is correct. 

l^nator Ferguson. Will you give us the purpose, if you know, that 
was to be served by these three small men-of-war ? That was more for 
patrol of what was going on in the Gulf of Siam, was it not, than what 
would be going on m the [128211 Philippines? 
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Senator Hart. I know nothing, Senator, that is not contained in 
the dispatch. I wouldn’t say that your analysis was quite correct. 

Senator Ferguson. I wish you would correct me. 

Senator Hart. The Gulf of Siam is quite a distance around the 
comer; it is south and west, and the coast of the Philippines is 600 
miles east. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, did you give instmctions to the Isabel as 
to what they were to do, what they were to patrol ? 

Senator Hart. Yes ; based on this dispatch. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you tell us wnat that was? 

Senator Hart. I don’t remember the wording of the dispatch and I 
can’t give you anything better than that, that whatever instructions 
she had were in conformity with this dispatch. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, going back to a question that I had asked 
you previously on Exhibit 40, 1 am trying to get information on the 
question of if you had received any instructions as to what would or 
should be done in case of an attack upon the British and not upon any 
of our possessions. This message says : 

Learn from Singapore we have assured British armed [12823] support 
under three or four eventualities. 

Now, you have told us that you didn’t remember those eventualities, 
but your message, signed by you and Admiral Phillips, as I read it, 
indicates that we were to do certain things, and I find nowhere in it 
that they were based upon the fact that first an attack had to be made 
upon the American possessions. 

I am trying to find out if you had any information either from the 
British or from America as to what we were supposed to do if there 
was an attack upon the British and not upon the American possessions. 

Senator Hart. You mean did I have? You said “We.” Did you 
mean “me” ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Senator Hart. No. Again the same answer that I gave the Depart- 
ment. “I have received no instructions.” 

Senator Ferguson. So you were at that time seeking 
iniormation as to what we intended to do because you had the informa - 
tion from the British; is that correct? 

Senator Hart. No, no; I don’t think so. Will you repeat the 
question ? 

(The question was read by the reporter.) 

Senator Ferguson. When I use the word “we” I mean the country 
here, the Government here in Washington. The British had told you, 
as I understand it, that there were eventualities that we were to giw© 
them armed support. 

Senator Hart. Well, you don’t understand it correctly. I had not. 
been told that by the British. 

Senator Ferguson. You learned from Singapore. Was that an 
American that gave you that information ? 

Senator Hart. I have told you two or three times, Senator, it came 
from Capt. J. Creighton, United States Navy 

Senator Ferguson. Did he tell you where he 

Senator Hart. Who said that Brooke-Popham had told him. 

Senator Ferguson. So the information from Brooke-Popham was 
the British, was it not? 
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SehatorHABT. Yes. 

Senator FEROtrsoN. Or the Dutch ? 

Senator Hart. British. 

Senator Ferguson. British. So the information did come 
[I£S^4] from the British, isn’t that correct, even though it was 
hearsay ? 

Senator Hart. The information to whom? 

Senator Ferguson. To the captain that gave you the message. 

Senator Hart. Yes, yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did this armed support include an at- 
tack upon the British or the Dutch, that one of the eventualities was 
an attack upon the British or the Dutch ? 

Senator Hart. I have told you that I do not remember what those 
eventualities were. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you think that by some study with other 'of- 
ficers you can get those eventualities? 

Senator Hart. I think the best man to remember it would be what I 
said before. Captain Creighton himself. He did not have as many 
things on his mind as the rest of us had and he perhaps would re- 
member it quite accurately. 

Senator Ferguson. Did Creighton place in his message to you what 
the eventualities were or did he use the same kind of an expression, the 
conclusion being three or four eventualities, or did he describe them 
so that when we call him we can find out what the eventualities were? 

Senator Hart. I don’t remember well enough to say. 

Senator Ferguson. You don’t remember that? 

Senator Hart. No. I think Captain Creighton would 
be your best source of information. 

Senator Ferguson. He would be the best source of information on 
that. 

No^^ on December 4th— it shows from the Army Top Secret, 
from Captain Safford, that on the 4th of December, from OFNAV to 
commander in chief, Asiatic Fleet, under serial No. 042018 : 

Communications room should now be stripped of all secret and confidential 
books and papers which in the hands of an enemy would be a disadvantage to 
the United States, retaining for essential purposes the minimum number of cryp- 
tographic channels at your discretion. Report those retained. 

General Frank asked the question : 

Did this go to the Asiatic? 

Captain Sakfobd. Those went. 

General Frank. Did information copies of that go to the Pacific Fleet? 

Captain Saftokd. No, that also did not go to the Pacific Fleet. 

I read that, indicating that it went to you, as far as Safford was con- 
cerned, and I would like to show you that and ask you if you remem- 
ber that message ? 

Senator Hart. No ; I don’t remember that dispatch, and 
from its nature I think it is most unlikely that I would have been 
shown it. It was a matter of rather a small detail to come to me 
about. 

Senator Ferguson. Who’ would the officer be that would receive that 
kind of a message to the Communications? 

Senator Hart. My intelligence officer would have had the most 
direct cognizance of it. He is Capt. Redfield Mason. Also the 

79719 — 49 — pt . 10 15 
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officer who was in charge of that unit on Corregidor, and his name is 
Leitwiler ; L-e-i-t-w-i-l-e-r, I think it is. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, that kind of a message, Admiral, would 
indicate that at Washington they thought war was near as far as your 
fleet was concerned, would it not ? 

Senator Hart. No; I think that is a message which deals with activi- 
ties on a rather minor scale, on lower levels in the Navy Department 
and in my own command, and that no particular inference was to be 
drawn from it. It was rather a follow-up of the higher level instruc- 
tions that had already been sent out, a matter of carrying out of cer- 
tain detail. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you have any discussion with the High 
Commissioner in the Philippines in relation to the coming attack or 
coming war? 

Senator Hart. Oh, yes; we used to talk about it all [J£S£7^ 
through the last 3 or 4 mouths preceding the war. 

Senator Ferguson. Did he indicate that he had received a message 
from the President and that he was to take a matter up with you in 
relation to the attack or the war? 

Senator Hart. There was a dispatch which was transmitted over 
Navy radio from the President to the High Commissioner, and it was 
approximately current with the war warning. Is that the one you 
mean, Senator? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Your name was not mentioned in it. 
General MacArthur — as I recall the message — was mentioned in it, 
but I wondered whether or hot he had taken it up with you also. 

Senator Hart. Oh, I no doubt saw it before the High Commissioner 
did himself, because it came over my radio, my system. I think I sent 
it over to him with my own aide. 

Senator Ferguson. Did that mean in your opinion that war was 
imminent? 

Senator Hart. Nothing additional to what we already had. 

Senator Ferguson. I want to show you another exhibit and ask you 
about it — or it is in the transcript — a penciled memo which had noth- 
ing to do with that. 

Senator Hart. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. You are familiar with that message? 

Senator Hart. Well, I hadn’t thought of it for four and 
a half years. I had forgotten all about it. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, does it refresh your memory ? 

Senator Hart. Somewhat. 

Senator Ferguson. You were asked to do some scouting with air- 
planes; and you, as I recall the instructions, were to avoid the appear- 
ance of attacking. Will you explain how that could be done and 
what you did in relation to that order? 

Senator Hart. Well, we began doing it rather before we got the 
order. Senator, and Admiral Hart stuck his neck out considerably in 
doing it, too. We felt that we had to — ^that the time had arrived when 
we had to take a certain number of chances, which in air scouting 
would be a minimum, because we were concerned in order to find out 
what was going on along the Indochina coast and as far as Hainan, to 
say nothing about Formosa. 

1 started it myself personally and personally instructed the pilots 
who were going in on the coast that they were not to get into combat; 
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and even if thej^ returned having seen nothing, that would be a whole 
lot better than if they brought on a collision in the air. Being avi- 
ators, I know how they would interpret most anything that I told them 
and that I was taking changes. However, it would not have been an 
overt act. The air is free, and we had just as much right to be using 
it along the Indochina coast as the Japanese had. Still, [1282^ 
they were to be as careful about it as possible. 

It happened that conditions were such that the very first morning 
they went out they did see the Japanese expedition in Camranh Bay, 
and I think we had been flying for about 2 days before I had any 
instruction from the Navy Department, and in the meantime one of 
our planes and a Jap plane or two had been looking each other over at 
short range in the air, so I was decidedly relieved vmen I got 

Senator Ferguson. The message from Washington ? 

Senator Hart (continuing). Tne message from Washington. 

Senator Ferguson. Did Washington notify you that the Japs were 
complaining that one of your planes had gone over Formosa? 

Senator Hart. I don’t recall any incident of that sort. It most 
likely would have been an Army B-17. 

Senator Ferguson. Rather than one of your own ? 

Senator Hart. Rather than Navy, because the Army B-I7’s had 
finally volunteered to take one rather narrow sector which covered 
Formosa. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, we have some evidence here of a 
message — or not a message — indicating that in the morning previous, 
3 mornings or 4 mornings previous to the attack, there had been a 
scouting plane or a Japanese [12830'\ plane flying over the 
Philippines or Clark Field. Did you have that information ? 

Senator Hart. I don’t recall it now, and I don’t think I was told 
that. 

Senator Ferguson. There isn’t any doubt that you were fully alerted 
to war, and that was true even prior to the warning message? 

Senator Hart. I tried Co express a little while ago. Senator, that it 
wouW not be possible, even in the future I don’t tnink, and it is not 
possible now, to say that at this time we became fully alerted and 
before that we were not. Our degree of alertness had been growing 
for several weeks before the war warning dispatch was received. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, then, there wasn’t any doubt as far as the 
Philippines were concerned that you anticipated for a considerable 
time that there would be war between the United States and Japan and 
it was only a question as to when it would start? 

Senator Hart. Well, if I had been getting up a bet on the subject. 
Senator, I would have given tremendous odds, nut I would have felt 
that I would have liked to have a chance on earning a dollar or two 
in risking my one thousand. We were never absolutely certain, of 
course. 

Senator Ferguson. But did you think it was a thousand [128S1'\ 
to two? 

Senator Hart. I never got up a bet. 

Senator Ferguson. You did not. Well, it was very certain, was 
it not, in your mind ? 

Senator Hart. Well, again. Senator, in the effort to warm up a cold 
memory and go back 4 years, I think the simple^ way to state my 
estimate of the situation as of those days would be this : 
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The Japanese, of course, sought to attain their ends without getting 
into any more extended war, and no doubt we were the last nation 
that they wished to take on in case they did extend. They had to go 
to the NEI to get oil. That was a “must” in their situation. The 
question then resolved to this : Did they dare go into the NEI in force, 
running into British opposition perhaps as well as Dutch, certainly 
Dutch, and leave the Pnilippines on their dank while they stuck their 
necks out fifteen hundred miles farther south ? My own estimate was 
that they would not leave us on their flank and make the venture. 
Consequently, that they would attack. 

Senator Ferguson. That answers my question. Now, did you know 
Admiral Helfrich? 

Senator Hart. I became acquainted with him after the war began. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you communicate with him at any 
\1283'B'\ time after the war began or have someone communicate 
with him in relation to your fleet getting in? 

Senator Hart. There, Mr. Chairman, I suggest that you bring in 
Admiral Purnell, who, as I stated before, was the conferee in all of 
that and who can give you much better testimony. I had no com- 
munications with Admiral Helfrich, no direct communication, and 
the only business that went on between the two commands were either 
of a minor nature or, if on a higher plane, were a subject of conference 
with Admiral Purnell. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, Senator, we have had considerable testi- 
mony on the meaning of “deploy” as far as the fleet was concerned. I 
wish that vou would give us your opinion of what it meant by deploy- 
ing your fleet, which you have indicated that you did this morning. 
You have stated that you had your fleet deployed at the time. 

Senator Hart. Senator, are you bringing in the language of the war 
warning di^atch ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Senator Hart. Then I think you should say a “defensive deploy- 
ment.” 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Senator Hart. Is that what you mean ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes ; if you will tell us about that. [128S3'\ 
1 wanted first the word “deployed^” but the words used were “defensive 
deployment.” 

Senator Hart. I think the easiest way is to indicate what the Asiatic 
Fleet did in carrying out that directive. 

Senator Ferguson. That is what I would like to know, what you 
understood it to mean and what you did in compliance with it. 

Senator Hart. The Asiatic Fleet had to await attack. It could not 
attack. So, manifestly, the measure was to so dispose ourselves that 
when the attack came it would inflict as little damage as was pos- 
sible; and under the circumstances that obtained out there, the only 
way to do that was following the principle of dispersal and conceal- 
ment. That is what we did. 

The submarines, in which lay the main power of the Asiatic Fleet— 
their concealment is inherent in the type. The surface ships were dis- 
persed and disposed in a southerly direction, where they were farthest 
away from what would have to be the points from which the Japanese 
would jump off, and that was about all there was to it. 
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Well, I could go on and say that following that w e sent all the cruis- 
ers, including the Boise^ which arrived on the 4th of December and 
which I did not permit to return, and three-fourths of the destroyers 
well south, and a part of them even in down to the 

Borneo oil ports. 

Senator Ferguson. Admiral, did that defensive deployment — was it 
done in any way to protect the base — your base ? 

Senator Hart, lou mean Manila Bay ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; or the base where your fleet had been sta- 
tioned ? 

Senator Hart. Certainly not, as regards the surface ships. 

Senator Ferguson. And you w^ould not so construe the words “de- 
fensive deployment” — that they were to be used for the purpose of de- 
fending the base ? 

Senator Hart. I do not think — think your question is theoretical 
rather than practical, if you can permit me that observation, Senator. 
From the theoretical standpoint, I think you are quite correct — that 
bases are for the purpose of fleets, and it is always a wrong conception 
to tie a fleet to a base in order to protect it ; but, at the same time, since 
no one ever knows enough, if there is anyhing hat the Navy can do 
while not violating theoretical conceptions to assist the other force, 
particularly the Army,in defending bases, why, that is the thing to 
do; and insofar as the Philippines were concerned, that was what we 
did. We so disposed the submarines as to be in good defensive posi- 
tions, and the main power of defense that lay in the Asiatic \_1283o] 
Fleet was confined to the submarines. 

Senator Ferguson. Those submarines were a defense from surface 
shms, were they not, of the enemy ? 

Senator Hart. You mean warships? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; as far as protection of the bases is con- 
cerned. 

Senator Hart. That, or invading expeditions with transports and 
supply ships. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did you at any time anticipate that the 
Japanese Fleet or ships that were in Camranh Bay were intended for 
an attack upon the Philippines ? 

Senator Hart. Repeat that question. 

(The question was read by the reporter.) 

Senator Hart. I am not sure what you mean by “anticipate,” Sen- 
ator. I think I can only answer you to the effect that I saw the possi- 
bility that they would. 

Senator Ferguson. It had never reached the stage, though, of prob- 
ability? 

Senator Hart. I don’t think that I can warm up to the point of 
differentiating between probability and possibility back in those days. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, your Asiatic Fleet, as you have ex- 
plained, was certainly not intended as an offensive fleet, and had you 
had trouble getting snips for your fleet or [^12836^ equipment 
for your fleet that you did have ? 

Senator Hart. You mean had I been having trouble in getting rein- 
forcements? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 
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Senator Hart. Or ships and equipment for the fleet I had? De- 
tails and equipment for the fleet I had ? 

Senator Ferguson. Both reinforcements and details of equipment. 

Senator Hart. Oh, yes, yes; plenty of trouble. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you very anxious to obtain more vessels, 
more ships, I will say ? 

Senator Hart. Yes; I think I had the common failing of all com- 
manders in chief. You always want more. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, was that just because you felt, and sin- 
cerely felt, that you needed them for the purpose of defending even 
those that you did have, helping with the defense ? 

Senator !Hart. Well, as you express it. Senator, it would not be my 
conception of the way to do, get some ships to defend some others, but 
perhaps I can answer you this way ; I think I know what you mean. 

I don’t think that at any time during the months leading up to the 
war I felt like persistently urging upon the Navy Department that I 
be reinforced with surface ships. The reason was that unless that 
reinforcement was great I would not be in a markedly stronger posi- 
tion. Shall I go on ? 

\ 12837^ Senator Ferguson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hart. The only urging of that sort that I did was to give 
me more modern ships, because the cruisers and destroyers that I nad 
were the weakest ana the slowest that we had in the Navy. 

A small, fast force of very high quality could have been used under 
those conditions, whereas my cruisers and destroyers, which were both 
weaker and slower than the Japanese, did not give us much to work 
with. 

Senator Ferguson. Can you tell us just how many hours after the 
attack at Pearl Harbor the first attack on our Navy was made, as far 
as your fleet was concerned. 

Senator H'rt. T have already testified to that in the instance of 
Davao Bay, Davao Gulf. 

Senator Ferguson. It was then 2 hours — will let you tell that. 

Senator Hart. I said it was at daybreak that morning. It was 
about, in point of time, an hour or two after the attack 'began ,on. 
Pearl Harbor. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know, in time, how long that attack was, 
either before or after in relation to the attack upon the airfield in the 
Philippines ? I am trying to get this time down. We haye had some 
difficulty with this time. 

Senator Hart. Well, the attack at Balalak on my [12838] 
unit in the Gulf of Davao was a little before 6 a. m. 

The first Japanese air attack on Luzon was on Bagio, as I recall, 
about 10 : 30, and the heavy, very damaging, attack upon the Army’s 
airfields, as I recall, was at about 12 : 30. 

Now, those hours are as I pull them out of memory, and there is 
much better evidence. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, I assume — and do I assume correctly — 
that as soon as the attack came upon your part of the fleet, which was 
the first attack, that there was notice given both to the Navy head- 
quarters at Manila and also notice given to the Army, so that every- 
one was warned there had been an attack upon the Philippines? 

Senator Hart. That would be a natural assumption. Senator, but I 
fear that was not tight, because the only unit that took that attack, 
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that could transmit the news of it, was the destroyer, and she was so 
exceedingly busy the next 2 hours in evading the four Japanese de- 
stroyers that, as I recall, she did not get the message in, and we did 
not hear about that until, oh, I would guess 9 o’clock. 

After that, no doubt, it was immediately sent to the Army. 

Senator Ferguson. And you were in Manila at that time ? 

Senator Hart. Yes, sir. 

[ 12839 '\ Senator Ferguson. That is all I have. 

The Chairman. Mr. Keefe. 

Admiral, do you want to go and answer that roll call ? We do not 
pay very much attention to roll calls here in the committee. 

Senator Hart. I would like to do anything to get me out of this 
seat, out I will continue. 

Tne Chairman. Mr. Keefe. 

Mr. Keefe. I shall be very brief. 

The Chairman. All right. 

Mr. l^EFE. Admiral, the entire Hart report is in evidence before 
this committee. 

Senator Hart. What report ? 

Mr. Keefe. The evidence taken by you. 

Senator Hart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Under the direction or precept of February 12, 1944. 

Senator Hart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, in accordance with the directions which were 
given to you by the Secretary of the Navy, Knox, you did, in fact, 
examine the witnesses, did you .not? 

Senator Hart. Well, as it appears on the record, subject to the 
modifications in the testimony concerning which I have already tes- 
tified, all questions and answers appear in the testi- 

mony. 

Mr. Keefe. Exactly. But I gained the impression from your tes- 
timony today that this was an effort on the part of the Navy to pre- 
serve the testimony, and that it was in the nature of taking state- 
ments rather than the examinaion of, witnesses. 

Senator Hart. Well, the witnesses were under oath. 

Mr. Keefe. They were, in fact, questioned, were they not ? 

Senator Hart. Yes. 

Mr. Keefe. Questions were submitted to them to answer? 

Senator Hart. Questions were asked them. 

Mr. &.EFE. Questions were asked them, we will put it that way. 

I note also in this directive, it specifically set forth : 

In view of the fact that Rear Admiral Husband E. Eimmel, U. S. Navy, Retired, 
was on 7 December 1941, serving on active duty as the Commander in Chief, 
U. S. Pacific Fleet, with the rank of Admiral, U. S. Navy, and therefore has an 
interest In the matter Into which this examination is being made, you will notify 
him of the times and places of the meetings to be bad and that be has the right 
to be present, to have counsel, to introduce, examine, and cross 
examine witnesses, to introduce matter pertinent to the examination and td 
testify or declare in his own behalf at his own request. 

That right was extended to Admiral Kimmel, was it not, during the 
course of your examination ? 

Senator Hart. Of course, I carried out the directive of the precept. 

Mr. Keefe. Was Admiral Kimmel represented at any of these hear- 
ings? 
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Senator Hart. None of them. 

Mr. Keefe. He did not appear at any of these hearings ? 

Senator Hart. No. 

Mr. Keefe. Was he notified of the hearings? 

Senator Hart. You will find attached to the record, which you say 
is before the committee, certain letters on the subject which I thinK 
fully explain it, although he did not appear, we continued to send him 
notices of the meetings for, oh, I would guess, the first seven or eight 
sessions, and after that I believe my assistant told me that he had 
heard indirectly from Admiral Kimmel that we need not inform him 
any longer. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, I note according to this record, that you did exam- 
ine Admiral Wilkinson, the Director of the Office of Naval Intelli- 
gence, Admiral Turner, Director of [128Jt2'\ War Plans. That 
IS right; is it not? 

Senator Hart. Yes. 

Mr. Keefe. Admiral Schuirmann, Director of Central Division of 
the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations? 

Senator Hart. Yes. 

Mr. Keefe. And Admiral Ingersoll, as Assistant Chief of Naval 
Operations ? 

Senator Hart. Yes. 

Mr. Keefe. And Captain McRea, aide to the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations ? ' 

Senator Hart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Captain Wellborn, assistant aide to the Chief of Naval 
Operations ? 

Senator Hart. Yes. 

Mr. Keefe. But you did not examine Admiral Stark. That is the 
thing that impressed me, and I wondered if there was any reason 
for it. 

Senator Hart. Well, for one reason he was very busy in London 
carrying on the war. I decided not to make a trip to London. 

After I had examined Admiral Ingersoll, I felt perhaps I should 
have gone to London and examined Admiral Stark, but I decided 
not to. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, as a member of this committee, it 
rather impressed me when all of the high ranking officers in connec- 
tion with the Office of Chief of Naval Operations had their testimony 
preserved through your interrogation, that the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, who was the responsible head of that department, was not exam- 
ined, and the only reason for it was because, as you state, he was then 
in London, and lousy, as commander in chief of the European Fleet, 
and you did not see fit to go there to preserve his testimony for that 
reason. 

Senator Hart. Yes, Mr. Keefe. I think you may well be quite right 
in criticizing me for not having done it. I felt that I had met the 
requirements of my precept, with the exception of the two witnesses 
whom I mentioned in the end. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, of course. Senator, I am not asking you questions 
with any desire to be critical. 

Senator Hart. That is all right. 

Mr. Keefe. I want this record to be clear. 
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Senator Hart. That is all right. 

Mr. Keefr. It impressed me that the most important testimony that 
should be preserved, that there was any reason for preserving, should 
be the testimony of the Chief of Naval Operations, and his testimony 
was not preserved as the result of the precept which was issued to you 
by the Secretary of the Navy, and I would like to have 

that explained, as to why it was not. 

Now, the Court of Inquiry set up by the Navy Department followed 
your examination ; did it not ? 

Senator Hart. Yes. 

Mr. Keefe. So as to ^t the chronological record, so that we will 
have it in this record at this point, my record indicates that your inves- 
tigation began on February 12, 1944, and ended on June 14, 1944. 

Are those dates correct? 

Senator Hart. Whatever is shown in the report which I submitted. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, I would like to have the dates established in our 
record here now, if it is not too difficult to ascertain it. 

Mr. Richardson. He has already testified to it specifically. 

Senator Hart. I think I have given that a couple of times. The 
first testimony was under date of Februa^ 22 and the last date is 
June 15. It states the examination is then miished. 

Mr. Keefe. M}"^ record indicates that the first hearing of the Naval 
Court of Inquiry was on July 31, 1944, which is about a month after 
you had concluded your investigation, and that the 

first witness called, a month after you had concluded your investiga- 
tion, the first witness called 1^ the Naval Court of Inquiry was 
Admiral Stark, Chief of Naval Operations. 

Did you know that? 

Senator Hart. Yes, sir. 

I might also add that I was not authorized to call Admiral Stark 
to testify, but, of course, the Court of Inquiry was. That was a much 
higher level instrument than I was. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, when Admiral Stark first appeared before the 
Naval Court of Inquiry, did you appear before that court as his 
counsel ? 

Senator Hart. No. 

Mr. Keefe. Or one of his comisel? 

Senator Hart. No. Admiral Stark was called back, and was made 
an interested party, and at the same time it was entirely apparent that 
he could not be present throughout the proceedings and would have 
to return to London to carry on the war. 

He called me by long distance phone in Chicago, and set forth the 
dilemma, that he, of course, would like to stand on his rights and 
insist on being present throughout the proceedings of the court of 
inquiry, but the exigencies [W846'\ of the war and his duties 
in connection therewith were such that he could not conscientiously do 
that, and he thought if I would consent that some arrangement might 
be made under which I could act as his counsel, and do my best toward 
representing him. 

I tried to get him to do much better than that, to get a lawyer, but he 
could not get one whom he wished to turn it over to. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you attend the naval court of inquiry proceedings? 

Senator Hart. Yes. 
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Mr. E[eefe. You appeared before the naval court of inquiry as his 
counsel ? 

Senator Hart. Yes. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you have an assistant counsel in the person of 
Admiral Ingersoll ? 

Senator Hart. I think Admiral Ingersoll was in there as counsel 
before the court before I got back to town, just filling in, and was there 
for one or two sessions of the court, when he returned to his duties as 
commander of all the forces in the Atlantic. 

Mr. Keefe. Then at least after you got back to Washington you 
assumed the responsibility of representing Admiral Stark as his counsel 
before the naval court of inquiry ? 

Senator Hart. Tlxat is putting it rather extremely, but 
I will go along with that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, if there is anything extreme about it — all I want 
is the facts. Senator, that is all. 

Senator Hart. I do not know what you are leading up to, so possibly 
I will come back to that. 

Mr. Keefe. 1 am not leading up to anything. 

Senator Hart. I set forth tne situation under which I was before 
the court. 

lifr. Keefe. Yes. I am very frank to state to you the reason for my 
asking these questions is because my attention was challenged by the 
fact mat you, in your investigation, had failed to examine Admral 
Stark. A month after you had completed your examination, the naval 
court of inquiry is set up. Admiral Stark is brought here from London 
and is the first witness, and that in the procee^ngs before the naval 
court of inquiry you then appeared as counsel for Admiral Stark. 

Senator Hart. And what is the inference ? 

Mr. Keefe. I just wondered whether there is any question that ought 
to be explained in reference to tliat situation. 

Senator Hart. I think you have an inference there, do you not? 
You may as well state it. 

Mr. Keefe. I am not the \^itness on the stand. 

I am asking you if there isn’t any or if there is. I would be glad 
to have you state it. 

Senator Hart. No; I have stated my position, and expressed my 
reluctance to assume the position of representing Admiral Stark. 

Mr. Keefe. Very well. 

Senator Hart. There happened to be a war on at the time, other- 
wise I certainly would not have done it. 

Mr. Keefe. Very well. 

Thank you, sir. 

The Chairman. Is that all ? 

Mr. Keefe. Thaf is all. 

[128Jf9'\ The Chairman. Admiral, I would like to ask you one 
or two questions. I was absent when you began your testimony. 

I would like to ask you with reference to mis dispatch you received 
from Captain Creighton from Singapore, in which he told you that 
he had been informed by this British naval officer — whether he named 
him or not is not material — that he had received information from 
London that in certain eventualities, maybe three or four, assistance 
would be given. Do you know whether that had any relationship to 
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the conference that took place, I think in Singapore, previous to that 
between American, British, and Dutch military and naval officers 
in which a plan was worked out and agreed to there to do certain 
thin^ under certain eventualities, but which was never approved by 
the President? 

You are familiar with that, aren’t you ? 

Senator Hart. Dimly so. Senator. I think not. I think the last 
conference at Singapore had terminated some weeks before. I do not 
think there was any connection. 

The Chairman. Well, the evidence here is that these representa- 
tives of these different Governments did meet there and they worked 
out there a tentative plan based upon certain assumptions, that that 
plan was never agreed to, never was approved by the President and 
never went into effect. I wondered if it could have any relationship 
to this information that Captain Creighton had re- 

ceived from the British officer who said he had gotten it from London. 

You do not think it had any relationship ? 

Senator Hart. I would not think so. Senator, because all that plan- 
ning was staff planning, with the idea, “Well if we do become allies 
in a war this is what we will do,” but with no commitments whatever. 

The Chairman. You do not know from what sources the British 
officer in Singapore received that information, or how reliable it was, 
I presume, or what it was based on? 

Senator Hart. No. 

The Chairman. When you received it you sent a dispatch here in 
which you said you had gotten this information, but that you had 
received no — what did you call it? — no corresponding instructions 
from the Navy Department or from Washington, and you never did 
after that receive any in reply to that message. 

Senator Hart. I do not think I ever had any reply. No ; I am sure 
I never had any reply to that message. 

The Chairman. So you had no instructions or no information from 
Washington with reference to any naval assistance? 

Senator Hart. No. 

The Chairman. That anybody had promised ? 

[J£S5J] Senator Hart. I had nothing at the time, as I stated 
in my dispatch, and I got no reply. 

The Chairman. Now, Admiral, you got the dispatch from the Navy 
that was sent out on the 24th of November in which they said that 
the Japanese attack from any direction, or in any direction, might 
be expected. 

Senator Hart. Yes. 

The Chairman. You got the one on the 27th also which started out 
by saying this was a war warning? 

Senator Hart. Yes. 

The Chairman. You got that? 

Senator Hart. Yes. 

The Chairman. You also got a dispatch from the Navy that the 
Japanese were burning their codes, which was sent out, I believe, 
December 3 or 4. You got that? 

Senator Hart. Yes. 

The Chairman. I will ask you this question, and if you do not feel 
you can properly answer it, why, I will leave that up to you. 
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You described awhile ago your method of deployment. It is a 
sort of scatterment of your ships, if I can use such a word, so they 
would not be subject to a concentrated attack; in the first place, 
to conceal them, or to get them as far away from the jumping-off 
place of an attack as possible. [J£8S£] In the case of subma- 
rines it is easier to conceal them because concealment is inherent in 
their construction largely. 

Now, assuming that the same information you got went to Pearl 
Harbor with respect to the attack from any direction, with respect 
to the war warning, with respect to the burning of the codes, and with 
instructions to execute an appropriate defensive deployment of the 
ships preparatory for such possible attack, do you think that the con- 
centration of a fleet, any fleet, such as the one that was concentrated 
in Pearl Harbor, would be interpreted or regarded as an appropriate 
defensive deployment of those ships ? 

Senator Hart. Senator, you, I think, should have included in your 
question also what was expected of the Pacific Fleet in case a war 
broke out, in a way of offensive movements and readiness to carry 
them out. 

The Chairman. Probably so. 

Senator Hart. Now, even so, I doubt, despite all the information 
that I have read and heard concerning the Pearl Harbor incident, 
that I can properly put myself in the position of the commander in 
chief who was there and give a useful opinion on what was the best 
thing to do. 

The Chairman. I will not press you on that. I will ask you this: 
Whether, from the information that you have about what was done 
there with the ships that were in Pearl [JS8SS] Harbor, and 
from the testimony that has been adduced in all of these hearings as 
to where they were located, was it the sort of deployment that you 
executed in the control of your fleet? 

Senator Hart. No ; it was not. 

The Chairman. Now I will ask you this: You spoke awhile ago 
about no naval commander ever having all that he wanted. At that 
time we were engaged in a two-ocean war and we did not at that time 
have a two-ocean fleet or Navy, did we? 

Senator Hart. No. 

The Chairman. So that those who were in control on the war strat- 
egy had to decide the relative importance of shifting ships from one 
ocean to another, and not having enough ships for the two oceans 
simultaneously to match the Japanese Navy and German submarine 
menace and Italian, and others, that were being carried on in the 
Atlantic. You, I suppose, recognized that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
of the countries at war had to determine how much of the Navy in the 
Pacific might be needed in the Atlantic, or how much of the Navy in 
the Atlantic could be shifted into the Pacific without weakening either 
one out of proportion to its importance; that is true, isn’t it? 

Senator Hart. I do not know whether you are correct [ISS54] 
in mentioning the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I am not sure that it was set 
up at the time. 

The Chairman. Let us limit it to our own Naval Department. 

Senator Hart. They naturally were the ones who were carrying the 
responsibility. 
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The Chairman. Yes. What I understood you to say awhile ago 
was that while no naval commander ever had all he wanted, you do 
not mean by that to convey the impression to the committee that those 
who were charged with the primary responsibility of deciding where 
the Navy should be, or what proportion should be at any one place, 
were acting without due judgment in deciding that matter as they did^ 

Senator Hart. That is correct. The question of the correctness of 
the judgment is another matter. 

The Chairman. Yes. Of course, that is always a question that 
enters into every human act and all human conduct, is the question of 
judgment, and when we get into that realm we get into a difficult field. 
I do not think I want to ask any other questions. 

Senator Lucas. I would like to ask one question. 

Senator Hart. I might say. Senator, while I never particularly 

E ressed the Department for additional forces, I think I did make 
nown, in an unofficial way, my total [ 12866 '\ disagreement in 
not keeping almost all of our force in the Pacific waters during those 
times, but at the same time I know I did not have very good knowledge 
of what the requirements and responsibilities were in the Atlantic. 

The Chairman. Yes. 


Senator Lucas. 

Senator Lucas. Senator Hart, do you recall from whom you first 
learned about the attack on Clark Field at 12 : 30 on the afternoon of 
December 7, or whenever it was ? 

Senator Hart. Someone of my staff officers came in and told me. 

Senator Lucas. Did you ever have a talk with General MacArthur 
about the destruction of those planes on Clark Field thereafter? 

Senator Hart. Only on that afternoon, when he told me what had 
happened. 

Senator Lucas. Will you give to the committee the substance of that 
conversation, please ? 

Senator Hart. The substance was that the Japanese had made a 
highly efficient attack, displayed excellent ability in the air, and told 
me about what he had lost and about what he had left. The respective 
figures I no longer remember. 

Senator Lucas. Did he give you at that time any [128661 ^in- 
formation as to why the planes were on the ground ? 

Senator Hart. No. 

Senator Lucas. Do you recall how many he said he lost at that 
time? 

Senator Hart. No. I said I did not remember. 

Senator Lucas. There are no records that I can find here in the War 
Department as to the number of planes that were lost at Clark Field, 
and that is one of the reasons I am asking you about it. 

Senator Hart. I would not know. 

Senator Lucas. That is all. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. You have indicated to one of the chairman’s 
questions 

Mr. Richardson. I have some questions that I would like to ask him, 
so you might adjourn to the afternoon. 

Tlie Chairman. It is now 12 : 30. We might as well go over. 
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Admiral, you will be back at 1 : 30, please. 

Senator Hart. Mr. Chairman, I repeat what I told you a little 
while ago, that I have been doing my best to be helpful hei-e to the com- 
mittee, out if there is going to be much more questioning I suggest 
that I be given some [J^8o7] time to get better prepared. 

The Chairman. I imagine there will not be but a few more questions, 
Senator. I hate to bring you back, but we do have to recess. The 
time has arrived. 

(Whereupon, at 12 : 30 p. m., the committee recessed until 1 : 30 p. m. 
of the same day.) 

[J^8S8] AFTERNOON SESSION — 1 : 30 P. M. 

The Vice Chairman. The committee will please be in order. Sen- 
ator, will you please come forward and take the stand? Senator 
Ferguson will inqj^ire. 

TESTIMONT OP SENATOR THOMAS CHARLES HART (Resumed) 

Senator Ferguson. Admiral Hart, I show you the memorandum 
which you wrote at the time that you learned that there had been an 
attack upon America and ask you to read it into the record. I think 
that should be read into the record. 

Mr. Richardson. You might give the circumstances at the time 
when you wrote it. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; if you will just relate under what circum- 
stances you wrote it. 

Senator Hart. This is a photostat copj^ of a scrap of pyier in 
my hand which was written at 4 a. m. sitting on my bed in Manila 

i 'ust after we had received the dispatch which was sent out from 
’earl Harbor to the effect that there was an air raid on Pearl Harbor 
and that it was no drill. 

I made sure from the staff officer who brought it over to me from 
my command post about 200 yards away that it was authentic and did 
emanate from someone who was on the official key in Pearl Harbor 
and then wrote this dispatch to send to all my forces : 

Priority dispatch : Japan started hostilities. [12S59] Govern yourselves 
accordingly. 

That was all they had to go on until they got official word from 
Washington that the war was on. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, I show you another exhibit, which is the 
one, as I understand it, you received from Washington. Is that 
correct ? 

Senator Hart. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. And will you read that into the record and, 
if you can, tell us when as commander in chief of the Asiatic Fleet 
you received that one. 

Senator Hart. This also is photostat copy of the working copy of 
the dispatch. I might say that these two scraps of paper were picked 
up by one of my men when we were abandoning that command post 
and were carried by him throughout his years of captivity and 
finally got to me. I returned them to him to keep for his own purposes. 
The dispatch says : 

Execute WPlr-46 against Japan. 
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That was the war plan which was in effect. It was issued by the 
Secretary of the Navy and went to the entire Navy. The hour at 
which it was sent seems to be 1930 Greenwich time on December 7. 
It was received in my communication office 15 minutes afterward. 

Senator Ferguson. That is 5 hours earlier in Washing- [ 12860 '\ 
ton? 

Senator Hart. In Washington time this would mean 2 : 30 p. m., on 
the 7th of December when it was sent. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. And 15 minutes later it was received? 

Senator Hart. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. I want to ask you a few questions about the fact 
that you have now stated that your fleet was not deployed as the one 
at Pearl Harbor. I notice in this dispatch of the 27th it is this way : 

Execute a preparatory defensive deployment preparatory to carrying out the 
tasks assigned In WP1>46. 

Now, your task and the commander in chief at Pearl Harbor’s task 
under WPL-46 were different, were they not? 

Senator Hart. In detail; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. He had certain tasks to carry out against the 
Marshalls, did he not, under WPL-46? I have a copy if you want 
to look at it. I have turned up the page on one of your tasks if you 
will just look at that. 

Senator Hart. That is correct. Senator. His first task, either given 
to him in the Navy Department’s war plan or following that written 
into his own contributory plan was a raid on the Japanese mandate 
islands. 

Senator Ferguson. Could that account for the fact that [ 12861 '\ 
one man, if he had one plan to carry out, would deploy his ships in 
one way, whereas if he had another plan to carry out he might deploy 
them in another way? 

Senator Hart. Well, the war plan was not in effect until the dis- 
patch was sent which I have just read into the record. Up to that 
time it was simply a plan, but it did require something to put it into 
effect. 

Now, the dispatch that you mentioned of November 27 said, “pre- 
paratory to carrying out the plan.” 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Senator Hart. In the meantime, as I read that dispatch, from any- 
body’s standpoint, deployment should be defensive. 

Senator Ferguson. Defensive alone or preparatory to carrying out 
this task ? 

Senator Hart. It is pretty difficult to figure just where you are 
going to draw the line and that is the difficulty that any commander 
in chief is always under such circumstances. 

Senator Ferguson. In reading the language that is sent to him. 

Senator Hart. In knowing how to act. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, in knowing how to act and understand- 
ing it. 

Senator Hart. There is no fault with the language at \^ 12862 ^ 
all but on the conditions that face you. 

Senator Ferguson. I understand then from thrs language you are 
not attempting to say how Admiral Kimmel should have deployed his 
fleet preparatory to carrying out the tasks assigned in WPL-46. 
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Senator Hart. No. I told Senator Barkley in the preceding ses- 
sion that as to what it might mean that it was difficult to give an 
opinion on that point. 

Senator Ferguson. And the fact that you carried this out in a 
way different than Admiral Kimmel carried his task out is not to be 
considered a criticism of his method of doing it under this message ? 

Senator Hart. Not at all. There was a vast difference of geogra- 
phy between the two commands. Japan was over 3,000 miles away 
from Pearl Harbor and very much less than that from where the 
Asiatic Fleet was. 

Senator Ferguson. There is one thing, and this is only for the 
purpose of trying to locate the instrument that you were speaking of, 
will you describe a little more on the record the so-called historical 
paper or historical instrument that you looked at in relation to the 
winds message, that we may be able to locate that if possible? 

Senator Hart. I think that Admiral Redman probably knows 
what that is better than I and will know what it moans [ 12863 '\ 
if he reads my testimony. It obviously was produced primarily with 
a view to at some later date being able to show the rest of the Navy 
what that unit had been engaged in, what it had been trained for, 
and what it had accomplished. 

Senator Ferguson. I assume, then, it had been made out after the 
attack, that paper? 

Senator Hart. Oh, yes. I do not recall, but I rather think it was 
probably produced about January or February 1942. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, woulii you just tell us what office it was 
in when you saw it, which may help us locate it ? 

Senator Hart. Office of Naval Communications, and it was given 
me by Admiral Redman.* 

Senator Ferguson. And, Admiral, you made no report and was not 
supposed to make a report on your work that you did in getting this 
testimony in the, as we call it in this hearing, the Hart report or 
the Hart hearing? 

Senator Hart. No ; no findings of fact or opinion were required of 
me, and it would have been going way out of my field to have volun- 
teered any. It was simply vmat the precept says it is. It was record- 
ing testimony that was being forgotten, and worse yet, was being lost 
on account or men dying. 

I might further say that I did not turn it in as by any means a 
complete job. A complete job, of course, would have required me to 

g ut Admiral Kimmel on the stand as well as Admiral 

tark, who was mentioned this morning by Mr. Keefe, and various 
other subordinates who were important. 

At the end of the report I advised the Secretary only as regards 
two witnesses, the names were McCollum and Kramer, whom I had 
not examined but pointed out that I thought they did have very pert- 
inent testimony and I probably might well have gone back to the 
Pacific, chased them to ,\ustralia and then to the Solomons, in order 
to ^t the testimony, but I decided to close it down at that point. 

Senator Ferguson. Admiral, you started this in 1944. Did the 
Secretary of the Navy state to you why he was doing this tliat many 
years after the happening of the event, as to what his purpose in 
getting his testimony was? 


' See Hearliips, Part 11. p. 5477 «*t se<|. for n lettor from the Navy Department. 
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Senator Hart. No; I don’t think Secretary Knox ever said any- 
thing whatever to me about that. All of my dealings were with 
Admiral Gatch ; quite a little of it is persuading me that I ought to 
be willing to take on the task, and while that was going on I think 
Admiral Gatch said that Admiral Kimmel himself had pointed out 
that situation, that testimony was being forgotten and lost and that 
something ought to be done. 

Senator Ferguson. So as I understand it, then, the Navy did not 
close the matter just because the President had appointed a commission 
and that commission had made a report ; tliat Admiral 

Gatch desired that the Navy itself perpetuate this testimony ? 

Senator Hart. You refer to the Roberts Commission, Senator? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Senator Hart. I doubt if there was any relationship there. If there 
w'as, I did not know of it and it is my impression that I was put on ^is 
job because there was a feeling on the part of — a considerable feeling 
that better records ought to be made and that Admiral Kimmel was 
one of the leaders in setting that forth. 

Senator Ferguson. That is all I have. 

The Vice Chairman. Any further questions? 

Mr. Richardson. Yes ; I have a question. 

The Vice Chairman. Counsel will inquire. 

Mr. Richardson, Admiral, might I ask you to turn your attention 
to the dispatch of November 24? Would you care to offer any state- 
ment, Admiral, as to what meaning the words, “aggressive movement 
in any direction,” meant to you ? In other words, is the language as 
broad as it seems or did the words “aggressive movement in any di- 
rection” confine itself to any particular theater in your mind? 

Senator Hart. Well, there are six addressees to this dispatch. 

f 12866 '\ Mr. Richardson. That is right. 

Senator Hart. The two commanders in chief afloat and the com- 
manders of four different naval districts, including the one in the 
Canal Zone, and in specific answer to your question I would read it 
now as I read it then : They may strike in any direction and partic- 
ularly w atch out in the Philippines and at Guam. 

Mr. Richardson. But there can be no place where you have indi- 
cated the dispatch went that would not have to bear the burden of 
interpreting tnat language as it applied to them ? 

Senator Hart. Oh, I think that is always the case when a dispatch 
is written to multiple addressees scattered over as large a portion of 
the world as this one was scattered. 

[ 12867 '] Mr. Richardson. Now, if you will turn to the dispatch 
of the 27th, would you care to indicate. Admiral, what meaning you 
gave to the phrase, “This dispatch is to be considered a war warning” ? 

Did that differentiate this dispatch from other dispatches, or was 
there anything in your mind that was significant in the use of those 
terms? 

Senator Hart. Well, absolutely. Insofar as I was concerned, the 
dispatch might have ended right there, “This dispatch is to be con- 
sidered a war warning.” 

Mr. Richardson. Did you regard the subsequent matters in that 
dispatch in any extent qualifying or minimizing the language in the 
first nine words ? 


79716 — 46— pt. 10 16 
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Senator Hart. Well, it certainly did not from where I sat. 

Richardson. Now, at the end of the dispatch, what significance 
would the phrase “Spenavo inform British” have? What would that 
mean to you? 

Senator Hart. I am not sure that I knew at the time who Spenavo 
was. I think he was a liaison man, a naval officer in London. It 


meant nothing to me. 

Mr. Richardson. The inference you got was that the nature of this 
dispatch and the purport would come to the knowledge of the British 
in wat way ? 

\^12868^ Senator Hart. Yes, but not through me. 

Mr. I^CHARDSON. That is right. I realize that. 

“Spenavo” would identify someone in London who would advise 
the British! 


Senator Hart. Yes. It is addressed to him for information. 


Mr. Richardson. That is right. 

Now, Admiral, did you ofeerve, following the attack at Pearl 
Harbor, that there was any change in the amount of ships, and mili- 
ta^ supplies that were brought into the Pacific area? 

^nator Hart. Did you say after the attack ? 

Mr. Richardson. I will repeat that. 

You testified this morning mat you asked for and desired additional 
ships and additional military supplies. You spoke of the fact that 
commanders are alwavs doing that. 

I am asking j'ou whether there was any change in the getting of 
supplies and equipment and ships into the Pacific after Pearl Hanmr. 

Senator Hart. Certainly not in my area, because it could not be 
done, and I do not know anything about the rest of the area. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, one question further. 

You spoke about the Japanese having to take into con* [128691 
sideration the presence of your fieet on their flank, if they proceeded 
to go down to the Malay barrier. 

Would you, as a skilled naval commander have regarded the Pacific 
Fleet which was based on Pearl Harbor as also presenting any flatik 
threat to a Japanese aggressive move? 

Senator Hart. Eventually, when they were able to get there. 

Mr. Richardson. I have no further questions. 

Senator Hart. From Pearl Harbor, the radius over which they 
could deliver their power did not reach to the Philippines. 

Mr. Richardson. I will ask you one other thing further. 

Would the dutv, imposed by a desire for readiness to move under a 
proper order j under War Plan 46, have required a commander to 
the preparation and conditioning of his fleet his first objective, to get 
it ready to execute such an order when it should come at the sacrifice 
of defensive deplo^ent in the meantime ? 

Senator Hart. Well, it is a matter of being between the devil and 
the deep blue sea. It is an occasion where you have to use your judg- 
ment and make the right guess, and it does take a certain amount of 
guessing. A commander could easily make the mistake of taking him- 
self so far afield that the offensive which the Government has a right 
to expect of its forces, would be too slow in being brought to [12870] 
play. 
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On the other hand, if he does not guard himself against an attack 
sufficiently, he is making another mistake. 

Mr. Richardson. Do you recognize, as a skilled naval expert, any 
difference in the priority status between a future aggressive movement 
of the fleet and the protection or the safety of the fleet before that 
movement? 

Is one prior to the other in importance? 

Senator Hart. Any general statement either way, would be no good. 
Some men err, some commanders err on the side of caution and others 
err on the other side. 

Mr. Richardson. I have no further questions. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman. 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Brewster will inquire. 

Senator Brewster. I apologize for not having Seen here this morn- 
ing, and what I have in mind may have been covered, so I shall not try 
to 'duplicate. 

As I think I have said to you privately, I did hear from Admiral 
Helfrich of a message which, as I understood it, you sent to him prior 
to Pearl Harbor dealing with the possibility of moving some parts 
of your fleet down there. 

I am not clear as to what the state of the record is regarding that. 

Senator Hart. No, I was not asked that. 

[12871^ I communicated with Admiral Helfrich only infor- 
mally. 

Under peacetime regulations naval ships cannot be sent into foreim 
ports without a process of getting permission and authority via the 
State Department. 

Well, of course, I was not going to do that, so I sent the ships down 
to these oil ports ostensibly to get fuel — and, incidentally, they did 
get some — and had word conveyed over to Admiral Helfrich infor- 
mally what I was doinjg, and I apprehended that those ships would 
have a great deal of dimculty in getting any fuel and might be there 
some days, and please not to raise any row about it. 

[12872^ Senator Brewster. That was some time prior to 
December 7? 

Senator Hart. About 10 days. 

Senator Brewster. That indicated some concern you felt at that 
time regarding the security of your ships? 

Senator Hart. Well, that was the primary reason for sending them 
down there. 

Senator Brewster. Those ships did remain down there? 

Senator Hart. Yes, sir. 

^nator Brewster. It was thought it would not have been helpful 
to bring them back to the Philippines to join you ? 

Senator Hart. You mean after the war broke ? 

Senator Brew’ster. Yes. 

Senator Hart. Well, their first task was guarding the escape of 
about 200,000 tons of allied merchant craft which fled into Manila 
Harbor and which we got out and to safety. As I stated this morn- 
ing, Senator, those destroyers and cruisers were both weaker and 
slower than the Jap opposite numbers, and that, coupled WMth the 
superiority in the air which the Japanese obtained within 2 or 3 days, 
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meant that they did not have muck chance to accomplish anything if 
they had returned, so I never did bring them back. 

I^nator Brewster. That is all. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, the last answer has [12873] 
brought up a question that was not fully covered, as I recall. 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. Admiral Hart, you made the statement this 
morning, as I recall it, in relation to the transfer of the ships from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic, in relation to your private opinion, or at 
least your opinion possibly not through direct navy channels that you 
had an opinion on the matter. 

Would you explain what you did, or what your opinion was? 

Senator Hart. I answered to this effect in reply to a question by 
Senator Barkley, that I, sitting out where I was, rather naturally 
perhaps, could not see any good reason for having much of our naval 
power in the Atlantic because of our situation in the Pacific, but that 
I acknowledged freely that I was not faced with the over-all re- 
sponsibility and did not know the situation which confronted our 
highest levels of command as well as they knew it themselves. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, were you of the opinion that the Pacific 
Fleet was sufficient, as it was constituted on the 7th of December, to 
carry out the war plan against Japan? 

Senator Hart. Yes; I thought that they had power [1^87^] 
enough to make a raid into the Japanese Mandated Islands. 

Senator Ferguson. They were not sufficient to go further than the 
Mandated Islands, as constituted ? 

Senator Hart. No. The logistic considerations would have pre- 
vented their reaching much further than the eastern edge of the 
Mandated Islands. 

Senator Ferguson. That, of course, would not have been true if 
we had had our entire fleet in the Pacific? 

Senator Hart. Well, the entire fleet, including all of the logistic 
power that we had, would have been another thing. But just the 
combat ships 

Senator Ferguson. No; I mean all of the trains, and all. 

Senator Hart. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. That \fre would have been able to secure. 

Senator Hart. I do not know how far we would be able to go. 

Senator Ferguson. That is all. 

The Vice Chairman. Senator, the raid you spoke of into the man- 
dated islands, is that what was providetl under the war plans? 

• Senator Hart. Yes. 

The Vice Ch.airman. We thank you for your appearance 
[12873] and the information you have given the committee, arid 
your apparent desire to be helpful to us in every way. You are now 
excused. 

Senator Hart. Thank you, sir. 

(Senator Hart was excused.) 

The Vice Chairman. Will counsel please call the next witness? 

Senator Ferguson. May I ask counsel if they can locate the report 
and history that has been talked about so the committee might see it? 

Mr. Masten. Yes. 
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Mr. Richardson. We will call Captain Layton. 

The Vice Chairman. Is Captain Layton the next witness, Counsel? 

Mr. Richardson. Yes. 

The Vice Chairman. Will Captain Layton please come forward. 

TESTIMONY OF CAPT. EDWIN THOMAS LAYTON, UNITED STATES 

NAVY 

(Having been first duly sworn by the Vice Chairman.) 

Mr. Richardson. Will you please state your full name to the 
committee? 

Captain Layton. Edwin Thomas Layton. 

The Vice Chairman. You are a captain in the United States 
Navy? 

Captain Layton. Captain, United States Navy ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. How long have you been in the Navy? 

Captain Layton. I entered the Naval Academy in 1920. I gi’ad- 
uated therefrom in 1924. I have served continuously ever since. 

Mr. Richardson. What is your present assignment? 

Captain Layton. Fleet intelligence officer and combat intelligence 
officer. United States Pacific Fleet. 

Mr. Richardson. What was your assignment at the time of the 
attack on Pearl Harbor? 

Captein Layton. Fleet intelligence officer. United States Pacific 
Fleet. 

Mr. Richardson. Will you give to the committee in some detail 
as to what your duties were at the time of the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor, what duties you were performing in Hawaii ? 

Captain Layton. I will read from the staff instructions to the staff 
of the commander in chief. United States Pacific Fleet, issued July 14, 
1941, and in effect the day of the attack. The instructions I wiU read 
are those laid out for the duty of the fleet intelligence officer and hia 
assistants [reading] : 

Paragraph 214. Intelligence OflScer. 

[J2877] A. Directs assembly of enemy Information and evaluate the same; 
disseminating to the various members of staff, indicating where action is re- 
quired. 

B. Provides operation officer and war plans officer information essential for 
current estimates; monograph material. 

C. Maintain section 2 sub-paragraph A, D, C, D, E, F and G of the estimate of 
situation, enemy forces; maintains location plot of Fleets of possibly enemy or 
Allies. 

D. Directs counter-espionage and counter-information. 

E. Maintains intelligence records. (See the Naval Intelligence Manual.) 

P. Preiiares Fleet Intelligence bulletins. 

G. Evaluates intelligence Information received of procedures or processes of 
other navies, and prepares definite recommendation as to any action to be taken 
within our own Fleet. 

H. In charge of censorship. 

I. Internal security of ships. 

J. Supervises reconaissance photographic activities. 

215. Assistant Intelligence Officer, 

who was my subordinate and for whom I am responsible. 

In addition to assisting 25 — 
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that was my number — 

In all duties of tbe Intelligence Section, performs the [i287d] following 
additional assignments : 

A. Maintains Merchant Marine plot and analyses. 

B. Prepares silhouettes of own and enemy ships and planes for dissemination 
to the Fleet. 

C. Assembly, evaluation and dissemination of enemy information. 

D. Maintenance of current estimates of situation enemy forces and location 
of plots of fleets of possible enemies or Allies. 

Mr. Richardson. Who was your assistant? 

Captain Layton. Commander Robert E. Hudson, U. S. Navy. 

Mr. Richardson. From whom or through whom did you get your 
basic intelli^nce on which you made your reports? 

Captain Layton. In accordance with the set-up, the Chief of Naval 
Operations subdivision of Naval Intelligence was charged with the 
furnishing of information of all kinds from all sources to the fleet in- 
telligence oflScer via official channels. 

I also received what we then called combat intelligence, which is now 
called communications intelligence, and derived via the Fourteenth 
Naval District Combat Intelligence Unit. This was the unit com- 
manded by the then commander, now Capt. J. J. Rochefort. 

[1^879] In addition, from time to time and infrequently, we 
would receive telegraphic information from other communication in- 
telli^nce organizations, for instance, Cavite and OPNAV. 

1S&. Richardson. When you secured this intelligence did you put 
it in shape for delivery ? 

Captain Layton. In some cases the actual material was in shape. 
For instance, reports from OPNAV, various observations. In most 
cases the communication intelligence as delivered or as received by me 
was not always in shape desirable for presentation to the commander 
in chief, and therefore I would work on that, make an evaluation of 
it and sumbit it to the commander in chief. 

When I speak of it not being in shape, I refer to some of the station 
logs received from the intercept station at Guam, and the station at 
Cavite, which was recorded and indexed in accordance with their pro- 
cedure, but was not in suitable shape for intelligence material re- 
quiring a considerable digesting, collating, and the putting together 
of basic elements of intelligence information for the commander in 
chief. 

Mr. Richardson. Did most of your basic material come 
through Captain Rochefort? 

Cwtain Layton. Most of the basic material received concerning 
the Japanese ship^ locations came from Captain Rochefort, although 
I must say the unit at Cavite was of great assistance, both as a check 
and because they were nearer and could provide probably more ac- 
curate information on certain details. 

Mr. Richardson. How would information from Cavite come to 
you? 

Captain Layton. Both by mail and by dispatch. In the latter 
part of October and November most of their information came by 
dispatch. 

Mr. Richardson. To whom did you directly convey your intelli- 
gence? 

Captain Layton. Directly to Admiral Kimmel, sir. 
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Mr. SicHABDSON. In person. 

Captain Layton. In person. 

Mr. Richardson. Ana in what form? 

Captain Layton. At 8:15 each morning I would appear at the 
admiral’s office with mj[ intelligence material. It invariably con- 
sisted of the communications intelligence summary for that day, plus 
notations of dispatches received in the recent 24 hours that I thought 
pertinent materials, that \_12881'\ might bear upon the subject. 

This would then be discussed, sometimes briefly, and other times 
at length, depending upon the state of the material or the nature of 
the information contained therein. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, were those intelligence reports made di- 
rectly to Admiral Kimmel during the week prior to the attack on 
December 7 ? 

Captain Layton. They were made daily to Admiral Kimmel dur- 
ing the week prior to the attack on December 7, and for several months 
theretofore. 

Mr. Richardson. And in each of those intelligence reports that 
you made, did you endeavor to collate all of the intelligence that was 
available to you for that day? 

Captain Layton. The written communications intelligence report 
contamed all information noted from observation of enemy naval 
circuits. Additionally, through conversational explanation, addi- 
tional enemy reports received during the past 24 hours were discussed, 
and an attempt made to make them fit, or to key them into materials 
contained in the radio intelligence report. 

Mr. Richardson. Were you the agency through whom dispatches 
to the commander in chief. Pacific Fleet, would pass? 

Captain Layton. No, sir. The dispatches to the commander 
[1^8^'] in chief. Pacific Fleet, were of generally two categories; 
regjular Navy dispatches, that is, secret, confidential, plain language, 
which would come through the communications office, and there were 
the magic dispatches, or dispatches carried in the special channel 
which has been referred to before, a special radio cryptographic sys- 
tem coming over the same radio channels. 

When this went to the communications office, they could not iden- 
tify the cipher except to know it was a special cipher and held by the 
fleet security officer, the then Lieutenant Coleman, now deceased, 
who would Dring out the special machinery wheels and would then 
decrypt this dispatch, would deliver it to me in person, after having 
shown it to Admiral Kimmel, or the chief of staff, then Captain 
Smith, the war plans officer, then Captain McMorris, and the fleet 
communications officer. Commander Curts. 

Mr. Richardson. Would they get that information before it came 
to you or afterward ? 

Captain Layton. There were occasions when I saw it first because 
I would be in the office when it was being deciphered, and would read 
it, but the admiral and chief of staff had priority on the receipt of 
this material, naturally. 

Mr. Richardson. Tnen in the transmission of intelligence to the 
chief of staff, part of it would be in your communication [12883] 
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intelligence summary, and part of it would be oi-al, and part of it would 
consist of dispatches ? 

Captain Latton. That is cprrect, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. That had been sent in, where it was your duty 
to convey that to the commander in chief ? 

Captain Layton. Plus other normal dispatches, such as sittings, 
or reports from naval attaches, or naval observers from State Depart- 
ment sources, and others that came in ordinal^ dispatch form, and 
was delivered to the admiral as well as the chief or staff and other 
officers. 

Mr Richardson. After this information had gone to the commander 
in chief, would it reach other members of his staff? 

Captain Layton. Yes, it would. May I explain why and how this 
was done? 

Mr. Richardson. Ye& 

Captain Layton. The radio intelligence organization at that time 
was a secret. Regulations had been issued as to how it would be 
handled, who would have access to it, and by whose authority. 

When I first assumed this job on December 7, 1940, 1 year before 
the big day, I made a liaison contact with the Combat intelligence 
Unit, Fourteenth Naval District. 

Mr. Richardson. That is Admiral Bloch ? 

[ 12884 ^ Captain Layton. Directly under Admiral Bloch, for 
administration. 

Mr. Richardson. That is right. 

Captain Layton. I showed them my credentials, and they showed 
me these regulations, and had me read one page, ana this page is more 
or less in substance as follows : 

This la very secret. No one shall know about It except the following named 
officers and offices : 

The Commandant of Operations. In which office is placed the Commander in 
Chief, his Chief of Staff, hi.s Intelligence Officer, and such other officers as desig- 
nated by him or by the Chief of Naval Operations. 

This page was si^ed by the then Chief of Naval Operations. 

I was then administered an oath to maintain secrecy and carry out 
these regulations. 

Now, in order that other members of the staff who were not by the 
admiral’s direction on this list who would receive this secret intelli- 
gence, or supersecret intelligence might be aware of these facts, I would 
make up a special intelligence folder in which I would not say where 
it came from but would give it a rating of A-1 in case it was communi- 
cation intelligence, and would lay out the facts as I saw them, as con- 
tained in these dispatches. This was shown to the [ 12886 ^ 
members of the staff, and their initials appear in blocks at the bottom 
of the page. 

I would like to say parenthetically, by Admiral Kimmel’s direction, 
the war plans officer was added to this list and I received a written 
directive to that effect. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, I think you told us that it was your custom 
to include in your communication intelligence summary which you 
made daily the information which had come to you with reference to 
fleet and enemy vessel locations. 

Captain Layton. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Richardson. Now, I call your attention to your intelligence 
summary as of November 30, 1941. 

Captain Layton. I have the original before me. 

Mr. Richardson. That appears in our record. Captain as Exhibit 
115. 

Now, will you explain to the committee what the significance would 
be of your report of November 30, as you explained it to Admiral Kim- 
mel? 

Captain Layton. It was my practice to take the communications in- 
telligence summary to Admiral Kimmel at 8 :15. He would accept it 
from my hand and sit and read it. Thereafter he would ask me ques- 
tions regarding specific points and then a brief discussion would take 
place regarding its contents. 

Thereafter, he would initial it, and in this case it has initials also 
of the War Plans Officer, then Captain McMorris. I cannot now re- 
call specific words or discussions regarding this specific summary. 

IJ£SS6] I would like to say, however, that since the middle of 
November the tenor of these discussions had been about the apparent 
change in the Japanese naval tactical organization as reflected by 
radio intercepts of their own circuits. 

It was apparent that the normal volumes of traffic were increasing, 
that the commanders of certain fleets had decreasing importance. 
One, for example, the c. in c.. Combined Fleet, the big boss, and the 
c. in c. of the Second Fleet, who correspond roughly to our com- 
mander, Scouting Forces, who commanded normally cruisers and de- 
stroyers, had taken a position high and above what he had been in 
the previous 6 to 8 or 10 months. 

Also a fairly newly organized force, the Third Fleet that they sent 
out, and that we assumed to be an amphibious force, also was far more 
important in the traffic than he would have been under normal circum- 
stances. 

From receiving these from day to day there was no doubt in our 
minds that a task force was being formed. 

This same phenomenon had been noted, only not so strongly, first 
in February 1941, when the Japanese decided to mediate the French 
Indochina-Thailand dispute over a border, and with a show of force 
went down and mediated. 

The task force organization at that time was fairly well reflected in 
the traffic. The task force organization at that time 

was well proven in traffic. When the mediation was over the security 
measures were reduced and they returned to Tokyo. 

This same sort of phenomenon had been noted in about July, 1941, 
when the Japanese, by ultimatum to Vichy and French Indochina 
authorities, decided to move in and take over certain Japanese naval 
bases and air bases in French Indochina. 

Then we also received information from magic, from Washington, 
by the special channel, and were able to fill the picture very nicely. 

To return to November 1941, I have spoken of the prominence of 
two fleet commanders. We had also the commander of the combined 
air forces, a shore-based air organization, which also contained air 
tenders with seaplanes aboard, and so forth. 

Mr. Richardson. Speaking now of the Japanese forces? 
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Captain Latton. Yes. The Japanese combined air force. They 
were also quite prominent. 

Another point of interest at this time that had been noted and 
talked about was the fact that fleet imits belonging to certain fleets 
apparently no longer had the same mother. For instance, some first 
fleet destroyers definitely were working for the second fleet. 

[ 1 ^ 888 ^ Mr. Riohaboson. Captain, let me caution you right 
there, in relating this information as you saw it abopt the middle of 
November and from then on, I should like to have you confine yourself 
to information which was communicated to Admiral Kimmel and to 
his staff generaUy. 

Captain Layton. This information was communicated to Admiral 
Kimmel. 

Mr. Richardson. Go ahead. 

Captain Layton. And was written up in the summary, which I will 
produce later, if you wish. 

Mr. Richardson. Go ahead. You said something about the ships 
not having the same mother. 

Captain Layton. Various units no longer had their normal mothers. 
In other words, each fleet commander, that we call mother, had certain 
chickens, and some of these chickens no longer belonged to the mother, 
but belonged to other mothers of other fleets. This was an unusual 
procedure, because normally all naval traffic followed an administra* 
tive routing, and to have new commanders traced directly as subordi- 
nates of another commander was an unusual procedure and indicated 
he had a tactical interest as opposed to an administrative interest. 

Mr. Richardson. I see. 

Captain Layton. The a.ssociations of these commanders \_ 1 ^ 889 '\ 
were entirely with southern addresses, Formosa, Hainan, and French 
Indochina. Their direction of movement clearly indicated they were 
bypassing Formosa, and they were going in that general direction. 

It was noted also that certain Cardivs, carrier divisions, were ap- 
parently interested or concerned with this movement. 

To be ^ecific, the one we called Carrier Division 3, the one we called 
Carrier Division 4, apparently were concerned somewhat with this 
movement. 

Mr. Richardson. How many carriers in a division? 

Captain Layton. Two, sir. As a result of this radio phenomenon. 
Admiral Kimmel became more interested day by day, and on the 24th 
told me to contact Rochefort and to see if he was receiving from other 
units any such phenomena. Rochefort’s answer was to the effect that 
no one had reported this on the circuits. Admiral Kimmel then di- 
rected me to order a dispatch, to send a dispatch in a special syston 
to the unit at Cavite and OpNav, making his observations and draw- 
ing the conclusions that had been drawn in the summaries which 
Admiral Kimmel had been reading. 

The dispatch that Commander Rochefort originated and was sent 
to COM14 was the one read here in the testimony the other day. This 
was replied to by the fleet commander of the Sixteenth Naval Opera- 
tion at Cavite, m which he agreed [ 1 ^ 90 ] in part and elab- 
orated in part and disagreed to a minor degree. 

I have always believed, and I do to this day, that it was the result 
of these two dispatches to some degree that the war warning came 
on the 27th. 
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Mr. Bighardson. Why? 

Captain Latton. Speaking now from December 6, 1941, we had 
this information and no more, we saw this movement growing; we 
had reports from shore observers in China, assistant naval attaches, 
merchant skippers, consular authorities, that they had seen these 
ships loading and going out, that they had been sighted going south, 
the merchant marine ^ips stating that they were going south in a 
convoy, and the entire movement was noted as going south. 

That was the radio picture. The visual picture, of course, was not 
as complete as to detail, or as to destination. 

When the 27th of November war warning message came, 
as more than one officer on the staff has explained, that fits the picture, 
as we see it, and that was what I thought myself. 

Mr. Eichardson. Coming up to the- 30th of November, let me ask 
you, in the designation of that Intelligence summary under the styling 
of the Third Fleet you make the recital : 

No information obtained as to the location of the Commander in Chief Third 
Fleet, which gives the strong impression that he Is under way. 

Will you explain that statement? 

Captain Latton. I did not write this summary and I cannot explain 
that statement other than to say that the operators and the super- 
visors who sat on these circuits week in, month in, and year in, bad 
the impression, from the type of traffic they were seeing, that he was 
under way. 

I can explain it a little further by this, by going back there in 
these summaries you will see where the commander in chief. Third 
Fleet, is a very busy or^nator of traffic. He is talking to the com- 
mander of the Second Fleet, he is talking to the commander of the 
Air Force, he is talking to the resident naval officer of Hainan, he is 
talking to the resident naval officer in Taihoku, to the present naval 
officer in Indochina, to the officer in charge at Palao in [1^892'\ 
the Caroline Islands, he is entirely associated with them and with 
other high commands, C in C, Second Fleet, indicating he is getting 
ready t<^o in those directions. He then shows no longer in the 
traffic. He is still being addressed in the traffic. He is the addressee 
of other messages. But i\o messages originate from him that day. 
The operator gets the impression he is under way. I think that is 
what is meant in here. 

. Like all things, radio intelligence, however, has its limitations. I 
won’t go into the technical details but when you identify one whom 
you don’t know you do it by association, by his activities in the radio 
circuits, and by nis kno\^ friends. 

In this one, however, is an example of the misleading character of 
the radio intelligence information. In the general paragraph it 
states: 

Tbe only tactical circuit beard today was one with Akagi and several Mariu. 

A tactical circuit is one in which one unit calls another unit on 
strong enough power for us to hear at Pearl Harbor or Cavite. Nor- 
mally, units do not communicate that way. Administrative traffic 
and command traffic is usually handled up a chain of command to its 
nearest shore station who broadcasts it, and it is then rebroadcast so 
that [J£893] all addresses receive it on an umbrella. 
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The fact that Akagi was that day exercising with several marus 
was brought to my attention and the admiral noted it also. He asked 
me what 1 thought, as I recall it, and I said the Akagi was probably 
talking to some tanker marus, marus being merchant ships and prob- 
ably going to get oil. 

As a matter of fact we now know the Akagi was at sea under radio 
silence and was not talking to the marus because this same Akagi 
identified here was identified by Cavite on this day as moving south- 
ward from the Empire. 

This, of course, is not to find fault with the time of information. 
It just has its limitations. It certainly is an inexact science and while 
the averages are good you cannot follow it on to the last detail and 
depend upon it without looking it over. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, referring to this language in the fourth 
paragraph : 

Also the presence of a unit of plane guard destroyers indicates the presence 
Of at least one carrier in the Mandates although this has not been confirmed. 

What is there in the presence of destroyers which gives an indica- 
tion of the presence of carriers? 

Captain Layton. There again is the technique of reading 
[1289J^^ the enemy’s radio signals without reading his messages 
and taking who does things as a rule and how he does it as a rule and 
using that as a thumb rule to find out what he is doing now. 

The Japanese naval organization was so set up that originally the 
earners or carrier divisions had been assigned to both First and Sec- 
ond Fleets. Sometime in the middle of 1941 this organization was 
apparently dissolved. It took us some time to find it out for sure. 
Trie carriers were lumped under one organization. But one of the 
Japanese tendencies had been to keep ^ane guard destroyers with 
the same carrier division and when tney moved over from the First 
and Second Fleet into the Carrier Fleet they took their plane guard 
destroyers with them. 

The pre.sence of a plane guard destroyer in the Mandates would l» 
the first and probably the only tip-off under normal circumstances if 
they were under radio silence that a carrier might be there, too. It 
wouldn’t prove that the carrier was ther^ but under normal circum- 
stances it would be logical to assume it. This, unfortunately, was not 
the case. This plane guard destroyer division, it later turned out, 
had been detached from the carriers and had gone to the Mandates 
to reinforce the Mandate Fleet. The deduction was right at the time 
but incorrect in fact. 

f 12896'\ Mr. Richardson. Turning to the Intelligence summary 
of December 1 1 note the statement : 

The fact that service calls lasted only one month indicate an additional 
progressive step in preparing for active operations on a large scale. 

Will you explain that statement ? 

Captain Layton. Japanese radio call signs normally lasted about 
(? months. It was anticipated on November 1 from the type of traffic 
before that that the call signs would change about November 1. They 
did so do. To find the radio call signs changing in only 1 month, and 
when I speak of radio call signs I am speaking of fleet and command 
call signs, not shore stations, this change was significant and was 
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considered an additional progressive step in preparing for active op- 
erations because, first, we saw tactical task forces being formed. We 
heard of them being formed from eye witnesses who had sighted them 
on the China coast. 

Call signs changing then on December 1 along with the formation 
of task forces was a logical thought and that they were preparing for 
operation was also a logical sequence. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, turning to the second page of the Communi- 
cation Intelligence Summary of December 2, 1 note there in reference 
to carriers the statement : 

Almost a complete blank of information on the carriers today. 

Now, when did this carrier silence, approximately, begin? 

Captain Layton. There had been very little information on the 
carrier divisions and commander carriers who was their technical 
commander with the exception of Carrier Division 3 and sometimes 
Carrier Division 4 since early in November. There was no definite 
information throughout November as to their exact location or ac- 
tivity although from time to time a carrier call or carrier activity 
would be associated with shore stations, air bases. 

On November 14 a statement was made : 

The carriers remain in home waters with most of them in port. 

The subject of carrier information thereafter was generally frag- 
mentary but it was noted that BatDivThree, the carrier divisions, and 
two destroyer squadrons have been associated in traffic and addressed 
letters to the Chief of Naval General Staff, which generally indicated 
impending operations. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, for how many days prior to December 7 
had there been general carrier silence? 

Captain Layton. I would have to check the record to be exact. Car- 
rier silence was not commented on as such at any \128fff\ 
time. The lack of information on the carriers was commented on 
after November 27. The November 27 summary indicated the car- 
riers were still located in home waters. 

It is to be remarked here, and I believe it to be of extreme impor- 
tance in judging all these facts, that in this build-up that I mentioned, 
since the middle of November the association of forces, the tying to- 
gether of your task forces, the commander of carriers, or carrier divi- 
sion commander, with the exception of Carrier Division 3, were not 
addressed, were not associated, and apparently were entirely aloof 
from the whole proceedings. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, I called your attention a moment ago to your 
Intelligence summary of December 1 and to the language therein 
quoted : 

The fact that service calls lasted only one month indicate an additional 
progressive step in preparing for active operations on a large scale. 

Now, it is a fact, is it not, that that opinion was directly presented 
to Admiral Kimmel ? 

Captain Layton. That is correct. 

Mr. Richardson. And that is the opinion which in your testimony 
before the Hewitt investigation you referred to as being, that sentence, 
being underlined in red pencil by Admiral Kimmel at the time^ 
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\_12898] Captein Layton. I have the original copy here and it 
is not underlined in red pencil. It was underlined in lead pencil. 
L-e-a-d. 

Mr. Richardson. Then the reference “in red pencil”, was a mistake? 

Captain Layton. That was a typographical error on the part of the 
recorder, I believe. 

Mr. Richardson. And the underlining, however, lyas done by Ad- 
miral Kimmel ? 

Captain Layton. At that time ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, is the 

Captain Layton. Mr. Counsel 

Mr. Richardson. Is the absence of information over a considerable 
period of time of the carriers any evidence of whether those carriers 
are at sea or in port ? 

Captain Layton. Not necessarily, sir. There have been many times 
during the course of 1941 and previously when not only carriers but 
battleships, cruisers and other types were not located by Radio 
Intelligence traffic. This is because when carriers or other types of 
vessels go into home waters, home ports, home exercise areas, they 
use low power radio direct with shore stations. This is then handled 
normally on telegraphic land lines to prevent our direction finder 
stations and intercept stations from hearing their 

traffic. During such periods as that we have always carried those units 
as “home waters.” 

Also when one of these vessels go into a navy yard for overhaul he 
suspends communications and it is handled by the nearest naval sta- 
tion for him. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, in reporting the fact that these carriers 
were lost, did you have in your mind at that time any apprehension 
as to what that might mean with respect to what the carriers were 
doing, speaking of your own apprehensions now ? 

Captain Layton. My apprehensions as of that time were briefly 
these: We have aU of these units, all these commands, very well lined 
up for an operational, an offensive operation. We haven’t seen the 
carriers except Cardiv 3 and sometimes Cardiv 4. Since it was my 
duty to keep track of the Japanese naval forces, I felt apprehensive 
as to where they were and therefore conferred with my opposite 
number daily regarding any evidence that might be able to be pieced 
out. 

{_12900'\ Mr. Richardson. Now, you called Admiral Eammel’s 
attention to the fact that you didn’t know where Carrier Divisions 1 
or 2 were? 

Captain Layton. That was at the time following the December 1, 
1941, Communication Intelligence Summary which I have been re- 
ferring to. 

Admiral Kimmel told me to make out for him a location sheet on 
the Japanese Navy. I proceeded to do so from my current files, de- 
rived principally from Radio Intelligence. 

I did it at December 1, 1941, that is, it was so typed, but I am 
positive in my mind that it was actually delivered to A^iral Eammel 
on December 2, 1941. 

This location sheet showed the location, to the best of our knowl- 
edge, of the major portion of the Japanese Fleet and which, with the 
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ezcei>tio& of the Pearl Harbor Task Force was very active. In this 
location sheet I did not list Carrier Division 1 or Carrier Division 2 
because neither one of those commands had appeared in traffic for fully 
15 and possibly 25 days. That is, identifiable traffic as an addressee, or 
as an originator. 

Mr. Kichardson. Then, Admiral Kimmel at that time called your 
attention to the fact that you didn’t know where those carriers were? 

Captain Latton. He did, sir. 

[l»90r\ Mr. Richardson. And that was the occasion of his re- 
mark to you, to which you testified. Admiral Kimmel speaking : 

Do you mean to say they coold be rounding Diamond Head and yon wouldn’t 
know it? My reply was I hoped they would be sighted before now. 

Captain Latton. Words said to that effect. I believe that Admiral 
Kimmel said, “What, you do not know where the carriers are?” And 
my reply was as you read it, or words to that effect. 

I mu^ say that his saying “You mean they could be rounding Dia- 
mond Head,” was to emphasize the fact that I didn’t know where they 
were. I don’t believe the admiral meant to say they were off Diamond 
Head, and I didn’t know it, and I answered saying I hoped they would 
be sighted. 

Mr. Richardson. Is there any significance attoched to lack of infor- 
mation concerning the whereabouts of the carriers that could be con- 
strued by you from your experience as indicating a possibility that 
thw were at sea on a mission? 

Captain Latton. I believe that everyone who has worked with 
enemy radio intelligence has always been aware that any force given 
sealed orders can get under way, go to sea, and as long as they don’t use 
their radio, as long as they are not sighted, can move almost anywhere 
in the world, provided they are not sighted before they arrive where 
they [I2w2'] are going. 

Mr. Richardson. Then radio silence would, in itself, be one of the 
evidences from which it might be possible to deduce that certain war- 
ships were under sealed orders proceeding at sea and not using their 
radio? 

Captain Latton. That would be a very difficult deduction to make, 
but one could make such a deduction, and I might say, in hindsight 
now, not foresight, that there was no evidence in this of considera- 
tions of radio silence. 

I would like to point out that had these carriers or carrier-division 
commanders or the carrier commander in chief been addressed in any 
messages of the thousands and thousands that came out from the naval 
General Staff, regardless of the silence of carriers, then the thought 
of radio silence would have been paramount, but the fact that they 
were never addre^ed, not even once, led to the belief that they were 
in the same situation as the carrier divisions were in July 1941, when 
the Japanese had a task force go down with their ultimatum into 
French Indochina. 

At that time the carriers remained in home waters, and not known 
as to where they were in a covering position, doubtlessly, in case we 
took counteraction, but where they continued training, returning to 
the Empire after the conclusion of the French Indochina matter. 

[1^903^ Mr. Richardson. Now, Admiral Kimmel in his testi- 
mony asserted that there had been quite a number of occasions prior 
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to this period during early 1941 and 1940 when there wm a similar 
absence of call signs irom groups of ships and carriers, quite the same 
in intimation and extent of this absence of signs to which you have 
just testified. 

Captain Latton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Is there any difference in your mind between the 
earlier lack of information and the present lack of information you are 
referring to here ? . . . . ’ 

Captain Layton. No, sir. I believe it to be identical. 

In the previous cases they were not addressed, nor did they address 
messages. In this case they followed the same pattern. I submitted 
a memorandum to the Roberts commission to that effect prepared by the 
Intelligence Unit under Commander Rochefort to give a general an- 
alysis of periods in which various types of ships were unlocated. 
Some types of ships were never located by radio intelligence because 
they didn’t appear. 

Mr. Richardson. If it were felt that war was imminent and a war 
warning had been received, the fact that the carrier divisions 1 and 2 
were lost, would have some significance in the evaluation of that warn- 
ing, would it not, from an intelligence standpoint? 

[I£&04] Captain Layton. The valuation of the enemy informa- 
tion was my job. I evaluated it to the best of my ability. 

The formulation of the estimate of the enemy situation and its pos- 
sible courses of action was not a function of Intelligence, and was 
laid down in the staff instructions as under Operations and War 
Plans. 

I furnished those sections with my material. I furnished it to Ad- 
miral Kimmel. I did not at any time suggest that the Japanese car- 
rier were under radio silence approaching Oahu. I wish I had. I 
did not so consider at that time. 

My own personal opinion, and that is what we work on, when mak- 
ing estimates to ourselves, was tl\at the carriers were remaining in home 
waters preparing for operations so that they would be in a covering 
position in case we moved against Japan after she attacked, if she 
did, in southeast Asia. 

Mr. Richardson. This information that you were giving, the method 
that you were following in assembling this information, continued 
every day up to the atta^, did it? 

Captain Layton. It continued every day up until I left Pearl 
Harbor on November 29, 1945. 

Mr. Richardson. And in conv^ing that information, you did your 
very best to acquaint Admiral Kimmel with all of the information 
at vour disposal ? 

[J2905] Captain Layton. Admiral Kimmel had all of the infor- 
tion at my disposal. 

Mr. Richardson. And you are not now conscious of having omitted 
any method of conveying information to him that you did not use ? 

Captain Layton. I feel confident of that. I also feel confident that 
Admiral Kimmel feels confident of that. 

Mr. Ricilvrdson. I have no further questions. 

The Vice Chairman. I don’t believe I have any questions now. 

Senator George. 

Senator George. Just one or two questions, Mr. Chairman. 
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Captain, you say that you transmitted everything that you received 
to Admiral iKimmil? 

Captain Layton. That is, in general, true. Certain .things came in 
to the staff that I received that he received also in the course of routine 
routing of mail, dispatches, et cetera, which I did not have the respon- 
sibility for deliverii^. 

Senator George, far as you know, did the information which you 
gave Admiral Kimmel pass on to General Short? 

Captain Layton. I was rarely present when Admiral Bammel and 
General Short conferred. However, from time to time in late 1941, 
whenever naval task-force commanders came in to 
port, there was a conference in Admiral Kimmel’s cabin wherein I 
outlined the recent strategic and tactical disposition of the Japanese 
Navy, their rearmament in the Marshall Islands, in the Carolines, and 
in general went over the entire picture as against Japan. On at least 
one and possibly more of these occasions. General Short was present 
and was so briefed W me. 

However, when General Short and Admiral Kimmel had confer- 
ences between themselves, I was not a party to the conference. 

Senator George. Do you recall any conference in which General 
Short participated late in November or in the first 6 days of Decem- 
ber 1941 ? 

Captain Layton. I have no definite recollection of what days they 
were, but I saw General Short in the admiral’s outer office, I saw Gen- 
eral Short’s aide in the admiral’s outer office waiting for General 
Short, who was inside with the admiral, and I believe it was the 
middle of November 1941, or around the 20th, perhaps, when I last 
saw General Short in at a general task -force briefing where I went over 
the Japanese situation as to the mandated islands, and the general 
di^osition and tactical deployment of the Japanese Fleet. 

Senator George. You say that was about t^ middle of November? 

^^907'\ Captain Layton. About that time, sir. 

Senator George. Now, did you continue to tell Admiral Kimmel, or 
submit your reports to Admiral Kimmel, indicating the loss of the 
carriers, or the lack of contact with the carriers, through the means 
available to you? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. May I read those to you ? 

Senator George. Yes, sir. 

Captain Layton. December 1, 1941 

l^nator George. Is that the original paper ? 

Captain Layton. This is the original paper made out at that time, 
and bears Admiral Kimmel’s initials. 


Carriers, no change. 

December 2, 1941 : 

Carriers, almost a complete blank of information on the carriers, today. Lack 
of identification has somewhat promoted this lack of information. 

I would like to say that the call-sign change had taken place the 
day before and with some twelve or fifteen thousand call signs being 
changed the lack of identification would naturally show little infor- 
mation on carriers. 

However, since over 200 service calls have been partially identified since the 
change to the first of December, and not one carrier call has been recovered, 
it is evidence that carrier traffic is at a low ebb. 
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^^08] About 200 calls is about 6 percent of the total. 

Senator George. That was the 2d of December? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. That was the 2d of December. 

December 8 : 

No Information on submarines or carriers. 

The 4th of December: 

Carriers were not mentioned. 

Fifth of December : 

Carriers were not mentioned. 

I beg your pardon. Correction. 

No trafiSc from the commander carriers or submarine force has been seen. 

Sixth of December, the summary was not delivered until after the 
attack. 

Senator George. Do you have anything on the 6th of December 
relating to carriers ? It wasn’t delivered ? 

Captain Layton. No, sir. It was not delivered until after the 
attack, and contained no information on the carriers. 

Senator George. Captain, did the message of December 3 relating 
to the destruction reach you? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

Senator George. That came through you? 

[12909'\ Captain Layton. No. sir. That came through a roe- 
cial security officer who signed it, aelivered to the admiral, Chiei of 
Staff, head of war plans, Chief of Operations, and to myself, and 
the communications officer. 

Senator George. Admiral Kimmel had that message, did he? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

Senator George. Did he also have as information the message of 
December 4, 5, or 6 — 4 or 5 — ^I believe, relating to the code destruc- 
tion? 

Captain Layton. Senator, I am not clear on which message you 
refer to. The message I was referring to was. a message stating 
that purple machines were being destroyed at certain places. Ad- 
miral Kimmel sent for me and a^ed me what a purple machine was. 

Senator George. That was the December 3 message? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

Senator George. That was the information that was sent direct 
to him, was it? 

Captain Layton. That was information sent — information to hiim ; 
yes^ sir. 

■Senator George. Sent as information to him? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir; and he sent for me, wanted to know 
what the purple machine was, and I told him I did not 
know but would find out. 

I went to the fleet security officer, late Lieutenant Coleman, and 
asked him, and he said it was an electric diplomatic coding machine 
of the Japs, and I so reported it to Admiral Kimmel. 

[1S911\ Senator George. Now, subsequent to that there were 
two other messages that referred to codes. I don’t know whether you 
have them there or not. Did they go to Admiral Kimmel also as in- 
formation? 
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Captain Layton. One on December 3 saying : 

Highly reliable information has been received that categoric and urgent in- 
structions were sent yesterday to Japanese diplomatic and consular posts at 
Hongkong Singapore Batavia Maniia Washington and London to destroy most 
of their codes and ciphers at once and to burn all other important confidential 
and secret documents. 

That is the one you refer to f 

Senator George. Yes, sir. 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir; that was received. 

Senator George. That was received also ? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. That was believed to be another version 
of the one I previously mentioned, Circular 2444, from Tokyo, speak- 
ing of purple machines. 

Senator George. I believe I have no further questions, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Gearhart, of California, will inquire. 

Mr. Gearhart. Captain, the answers to these questions of mine 
may be obvious. They are put for the purpose of the [129121 
record. 

Is there any absolutely sure method of preventing a surprise attack? 

Captain Layton. Mr. Gearhart, I am glad you asked me that ques- 
tion. I was a little curious myself at the end of the war to see what 
the results had been during the war. If I may have your indulgence 
for a minute, I will try and find my paper. 

To avoid having any personal mterest I asked CincPac Analytical 
Section. They analyzed all reports from all sources and put them 
together in what they thought was the best narrative of what hap- 
pened. I told them that I wanted to have a study made of all our 
carrier task force raids throughout the course of the war, and that I 
would like to know what degree of surprise they were able to have 
against the Japs who were supposed to be looking for them. 

I told them to go on the cautious side, if anything. And this is what 
was handed to me by the chief of that section : 

There were 72 major raids by carrier-based planes in the Pacific 
during World War II in which it might have been expected that the 
element of surprise would be present. Of these, 21, or 29%o percent 
achieved complete surprise ; 32 or 44fio percent achieved partial sur- 
prise; 15 or 20%o percent achieved no element of surprise; and 4 or 
[12913'] 5.5 percent achieved an unknown element of surprise. 

In this tabulation raids on the same area within a week’s time or on 
areas under amphibious attack or under bombardment were not in- 
cluded. 

Mr. Gearhart. That is very interesting. I don’t think I got the 
third one. Will you repeat it ? 

Captain Layton. There were 21, which is 29%o percent; 32, which 
is 44%o percent; 15, which is 20%o percent; and 4 or 5%o percent. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, that was surprise to the Japs? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. When they were at war with us, when they were on 
the lookout for us, using all of their methods to prevent surprise? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Then anything that is done to prevent surprise is 
merely to reduce the probability of surprise ; is that not correct ? 
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Captain Layton. In general I think that is true, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, if you were to say anything else you would 
say there would be a method of preventing surprise absolutely. 

Captain Layton. There is, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. There is ? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. If you have all the infor- 
mation from the enemy’s intercepts and you are reading enough of 
his systems you can prevent a surprise, and we did it at Midway. 

Mr. Gearhart. In other words, what you are saying is that if you 
achieve perfection then you approach the absolute. 

Captain Layton. Yes. 

Mr. Gearhart. But that isn’t to be expected in human affairs on 
ve^, very many occasions, is it? 

Captain Layton. Perfection is a very rare thing, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, one of the best methods that could have been 
pursued to have prevented the surprise at Pearl Harbor would have 
been to have placed in operation adequate and efficient long-distance 


patrol ; is that correct ? 

Captain Layton. That is one of the ways, sir. I think the Japanese 
in the early part of the war had an efficient method. The raid that 
Halsey conducted to take General Doolittle and his brave fliers into 
Tokyo in April 1942 was prevented not by aerial reconnaissance but 
by picket boats or fishing boats, thousands of them, spread out there 
800 miles to the east of Japan, wherein no task force could penetrate 
without being seen. 

They sank the picket boats but they got their radio message off. 

\12916'\ Mr. Gearhart. Then if they had sufficient equipment 
to have carried on an adequate long-distance aerial reconnnaissance 
for 360° around Hawaii tne opportunity of a surprise would have 
been greatly reduced ? 

Captain Layton. Greatly reduced subject to weather conditions 
which would allow the search to be effective. Weather conditions 
prevented a plane from seeing forces, at that time, before the installa- 
tion of radar. 

Mr. Gearhart. Have you any idea how many airplanes of the long- 
distance reconnaissance type would have been required to keep up a 
loi^-distance reconnaissance around that island that was adequate? 

Captain Layton. That is a little out of my field. I would rather 
let the operations people and the aviation people answer those tech- 
nical questions. 

Mr. Gearhart. I think the figures you have given here are very 
helpful. Thank you. 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Ferguson, of Michigan, will inquire. 
Captain. 

Senator Ferguson. Captain Layton, apparently from your answer 
about this purple machine you were not familiar with tne fact that 
Washington was intercepting the diplomatic messages that the Japa- 
nese were using the machine to decipher ? 

Captain Layton. I was not personally familiar with the [lysis'] 
machine. I knew that Washington had been, in July 1941, intercept- 
ing and decrypting Japanese high diplomatic traffic because they told 
us what the Japanese were going to demand of Vichy and what they 
were going to do if Vichy didnf. give in, and they also laid out the 
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bases they were ^oing to take and which they did take. So 1 was 
aware that our unit in Washington was working and having success as 
of July with the Japanese, as you call it now, high-level diplomatic 
system. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, did you know the name “purple”? 

Captain Latton. The name “purple” was new to me. I had never 
heard it. 

Senator Ferguson. So when the word “purple” came in on the mes- 
sage you were not familiar with what they were talking about ? 

Captain Layton. I didn’t know what “purple machine” meant. I 
thought it probably was one of our code names to cover some device 
or means of decrypting messages, perhaps. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now,, you mentioned these messages came 
to you in July and you knew we were intercepting them here in Wash- 
ington. 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you get any specific notice that they were 
not going to give you any more of tliat kind [ 12917 '] of in- 
formation ? 

Captain Layton. I had noticed, sir. I had written to my opposite 
number in Washington, Captain McCollum, and had urged nun to 
send us diplomatic traflSc of the very nature of which you speak. He 
replied in a personal letter and said it was determined that we should 
not have this sent to us because in fact Washington was the place best 
qualified both by personnel in number and in experience to evaluate 
it and to disseminate this information to the fleet and assured me that 
we would get what we needed at the time we needed it. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, do you have that personal letter? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you have it with you 1 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you produce it? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. ^all I read it, sir ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Captain La YTCw (reading): 

Apbil 22, 1941. 

Dear Eddie : Sorry to be so late In replying to your letter of 11 March but I 
have Just gotten out of the hospital after having them trim me down a trifle. 
I have taken up the [ 12918 \ matter of getting you the Fortnightly Sum- 
mary by air mail and hope that this matter will be adjusted in the very near 
future but I cannot be certain as another division handles the mailing and dis- 
tribution of this report. 

I would like to add parenthetically that we got it. 

I thoroughly appreciate that you would probably be much heli)ed in your daily 
estimates If you had at your disposal the DIP. 

That is what I asked for, “DIP”, standing for diplomatic traffic. 

This, however, brings up matters of security, et cetera, which would be very 
difflcult to solve. While I appreciate your position fully in the matter, still I 
cannot agree that this material should be forwarded to you in the way you suggest. 
It seems reasonable to suppose that the Department should be the origin for 
evaluated political situations as its availability of information is greater than 
that of any command afloat, however large, its staff is larger and it should be 
In a position to evaluate the political consequences. Therefore it would seem 
that the forces afloat must rely on the Department for evaluated views of political 
situations. 
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I should think that the forces afloat should, in general, confine thems^ves to 
the estimates of the strategic [ 129 19 \ and tactical situations with which 
they will be confronted when the time of action arrives. The material you men- 
tioned can necessarily have but passing and transient interest as action in the 
political sphere is determined by the Government as a whole and not by the forces 
afloat. 

It does not seem to me to be very practical to build up an organization afloat 
which will merely duplicate the efforts of the Intelligence Division in the Depart- 
ment. I appreciate that all this leaves you in rather a spot as naturally people 
are interested in current developments. I believe, however, that a sharp lhae 
should be drawn and a distinction continuously emphasized between information 
that is of interest and information that is desirable to have on which to base 
action. 

In other words, while you and the Fleet may be highly interested in politics, 
there is nothing that you can do about it. Therefore, information of political 
significance, except as it affects immediate action by the Fleet, is merely a matter 
of interest to you and not a matter of utility. 

Senator Ferguson. Signed! 

Captain Layton. I have another paragraph. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Captain Layton (reading : 

I think your remarks concerning the slate are very [ 12920 ] apt and 
pertinent. 

The word ‘‘slate’’ means the slate for language officers in case of war. 

I would, however, ask you to look at this other aspect of the situation. If the 
officers concerned are to continue to be of use to the Navy in theif specialty they 
must be given a reasonable opportunity for promotion. Certain of the promotion 
laws are matters of law and are not ^thln the province of the Bureau of Navi- 
gation or of any Selection Board to modify. 

I don’t believe reading this letter any further will have any influence 
on the Pearl Harbor investigation, Senator. It is a long talk abput 
w]^ the officers have to go to sea and cannot remain at their posts. 

Senator Ferguson. I think that is of interest to the committee. 

Captain Layton [reading] : 

A case in point — I am advised by the Bureau of Navigation that Birtley 

Commander Birtley was then the officer in charge of the Radio In- 
telligence Unit and who was relieved as officer in charge bj Commander 
Rochefort later on. I was trying to get him kept on m view of his 
experience. [Reading further:] 

A case in point — I am advised by the Bureau of [ 12921 ] Navigation that 
Birtley is barely over the line in sea duty in rank for the promotion to the grade 
of Commander, and they were not quite sure of their computation. In other 
words, it is desirable from the Bureau’s viewpoint and from the point of view 
of law for Birtley to get to sea for about a year so that there will be no question 
as to his qualifications for promotion. 

FuUinwider, of course, has no sea duty In rank and as he must have two years 
sea duty in rank before his next grade he cannot afford to stay ashore much more 
than about another year and we are leaving him there for Just that. 

I had asked for Fullinwider. He had been there for 2 years. Birt- 
ley had been there for 2 years. I wanted Commander Rochefort to 
come there as the most experienced and talented officer in the line. 
I felt that the Pacific Fleet needed the best talent on the spot. 

Senator Ferguson. You conveyed that to McCollum? 

Captain Layton. In a personal letter. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. He is telling you why you can’t have 
these valuable men ? 
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Captain Layton. That is true, sir. 

This whole subject Is tied up with matters of the progress of the work as a 
whole. I appreciate that the local view frequently looms very big but in assign- 
ing personnel [12982] to stations and providing for shifts in personnel I 
must consider future requirements as well as present needs. 

In this connection, we ran on a present need basis for several years with the 
result that our talent all of a sudden disappeared from certain Important billets 
and I have had a great deal of didiculty in getting all of our stations on a func- 
tioning basis again. All of them are just now functioning with some degree of 
satisfaction and continuity and In order to provide for this desirable continuity, 
I might even say essential continuity, a definite plan for shifting personnel is 
essential. 

I appreciate that the two boys in Honolulu are doing exceptionally good 
work and for that reason I would like to see them stay there, but for their 
own good and more important for the good of the specialized service as a whole, 
some shift is going to have to be made and Honolulu is the place that a general 
study of the situation indicates to be the logical place to make the change. 

I hope to have the new silhouettes in the mail within the next two weeks. I 
am ashamed that they have not been sent out before now but I have been forced 
to accept a reduction in priority of this work as the powers that be have con- 
sidered other work more urgent. The instruction models I will have to check 
up on for you although I had [1292S] understood that they were already 
being sent out. 

I hope that yon will keep In touch with me from time to time as I value your 
comments very highly. 

With best regards, 

Mac. 

Over the signature of A. H. McCollum. 

Senator Feroitson. Now, have you any other letters or memoranda ? 

Captain Layton. No other pertaining to Pearl Harbor, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, that would indicate," that letter, that you 
were told at that time that you would not be getting diplomatic 
matter except that which the Department here wanted you. to know 
for action? 

Captain Layton. That affected action on the part of the fleet; 
yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And did you believe up until the time of the 
attack that you were getting all diplomatic intercepted messages that 
would in any way relate to the action of the fleet ? 

Captain Layton. I thought that the Department had sent us every- 
thing they had and when I learned a couple of years later that we had 
been short-changed I was outraged and astonisned. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, we have in evidence three intercepts of so- 
called diplomatic messages, the one of the intrigue in 

Thailand and the two in relation to the codes. Do you know of any 
others ? One is on the 1st of December and the other two are on the 3d 
of December. Do vou know of any other for action? Those show 
on their face that they were the so-called magic or purple, or at least 
intercepts. You didn’t know them by the name of magic. Are 
those tne only three messages that showed on their face that they 
were intercepted Japanese messages? 

Captain Layton. Those are the only ones I recall at present. I am 
sure there weren’t many others, if there was even one. 

Senator Ferguson. I didn’t understand. 

Captain Layton. Those are the only ones I recall at present, al- 
though the setting up on the winds code may be included in that same 
category. 
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Senator Ferguson. Well, now how can we find out how many other 
messages there are that on their face indicate that they were inter- 
cepts of Japanese diplomatic messages? 

Captain Layton. I have my file here. If the Senator will give me 
a little time I will go through it. 

Senator Ferguson. I will be glad to give you time. I think that is 
important. 

Captain Layton. I have one dated December 1, 1941. 

Senator Ferguson. That is your file? 

Captain Layton. That is the commander in chief, 
Pacific Fleet, intelligence file, sir. I have kept it since December 1940, 
when I first reported for duty. 

Senator Ferguson. What is that_ message? 

Captain Layton. It is a duplication of tne one you just handed me, 
sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That I gave you? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Captain Layton. It started out “Ambassador in Bangkok.” 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Captain Layton. I have one here dated November 28, 1941, from 
Cincaf to Opnav, Cincpac, Coml4, and Coml6, which I am sure you 
have in the record. 

Senator Ferguson. That is the winds? 

Captain Lay’ton. Yes, sir; that is the five times winds and the two 
times winds. 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Ferguson has to go to the floor, and 
in the meantime Mr. Richardson has a question or two. 

Mr. Richardson. Captain, are you the author of this map of Pearl 
Harbor that has been set up on this side of the room? 

Captain Layton. I am not the artist; no, sir. The 
map of Pearl Harbor made from existing records in the office of the 
commander in chief. Pacific Fleet, was constructed by the direction 
of the commander in chief, Pacific Feet, to show this committee if 
they wished where the ships were at the time of the attack; also where 
a couple of them moved during the time of the attack, and to show 
what has been referred to as Japanese submarine track around Ford 
Island. 

Mr. Richardson. Suppose you take the pointer. Captain, and mve 
us a demonstration on that map of the information it is intends to 
convey. 

Captain Layton. This map, with its color for sounding, does not 
lend itself to being seen, but I will show with this pointer the course 
laid down on a captured map from the Japanese midget submarine 
the course he intended to follow. His course has been projected on 
the map which is a United States naval confidence chart of Pearl 
Harbor corrected and brought up to date as of December 7, 1941. It 
is to be remarked when you see me put this submarine on the ground 
that I am following his track as he laid it down in his chart, which was 
not a correct chart. 

He comes up the channel here to this point ; then he starts almost 
due north. 

Mr. Richardson. Does this arrow indicate due north? 

[ 129 ^'\ Captain Lay'ton. Yes, sir. 
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Here he arrives in the vicinity of Hickam Field j this is Hicknm 
Field here 5 this area here is a naval section base at Bishop Point; this 
point is Bishop Point. 

Mr. Richardson. Will you indicate where the entrance net is? 

Captain Layton. The entrance net was hei'e, sir. 

And the course of this midget submarine as he projected it in liis 
chart places him almost aground on the corner of Bishop Point; he 
then was igoing to proceed on this course to this position and then 
around Ford Island to this position and then to cut across; and notice 
that he cuts across these ships that were anchored there at the time, 
across these ships to this position and down here and down here ; and 
he goes then under a position which the Nevada has moved to after 
she was underway during the attack and ground herself ; and then he 
proceeds on out. 

Actually I can prove, and any naval officer will believe me, that he 
was never inside of Pearl Harbor. That w-as his intended course. 

Mr. Richardson. Then it is your opinion that the chart which has 
sometimes been interpreted as indicating that he actually entered the 
harbor and made a circuit of the harbor was not correct, and it was 
simply a projection of the course ? 

[120S8\ Captain Layton. It was a projected course and not an 
accomplished course. And, furthennore, the prisoner in interroga- 
tion never said that he went inside of Pearl Harbor. 

As a matter of fact, he still had his torpedoes aboard when 
picked up. 

Mr. Richardson. W^here was he picked up? 

Captain Layton. At Bellows Field, over at Kaneohe Bay. 

Mr. Richardson. Show where the different vessels were. What is 
this channel to the left? 

Captain Layton. This is We.st Loch. It is not used, as a rule, by 
naval vessels, except ammunition vessels, to unload at the ammunition 
depot over here. 

At the time of the attack the vessel shown here is U. S. S. California. 

At the time of (he attack the vessel shown here is the oiler Neosho. 
She got under way and moved about the harbor. She was full of 
high-test gasoline and was not touched. 

Alongside this mooring is the Mari/Jaiul and Oklahoma. I beg 
pardon. Oklahoma. 

Alongside of this mooring is the Tennessee and West Virginia. 

Alon^ide of this mooring was the Arizona and the repair 
[12929 \ ship Vista. The Vista got under way and moved over 
here. 

The Nevada had been in this position, got under way at the time 
of the attack and moved down here. 

These were destroyers. 

This was a hospital ship. Solace. 

This was a destroyer. 

This was the cruiser Phoenix. 

Later two destroyers. 

Tender and destroyers. 

Four destroyers. 

There were four destroyers. 

Here was a crusier, Detroit. 
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Lij^ht cruiser Raleigh. 

The old training ship Utah. 

And there was the Tangier. 

Seaplane tender Curtiss was here. 

Medusa, a repair ship, was here. 

Mine sweeping destroyers were hem 

The ships that moved, the principal ships that moved were the 
vessels from alongside the Arizona, which grounded itself. 

The Ne'cada moved down here. 

The cruiser Detroit, these four destroyers, part of these destroyers, 
the Phoenix, these two destroyers, one [IWSO'] destroyer. The 
Solace moved over here. And the Nevada, which I mentioned before. 

I think that covers the high lights. 

Mr. Richardson. Where are the oil supplies? 

Captain Layton. These are the oil supply tanks of Pearl Harbor, 
and here. There. 

Mr. Richardson. Where are the beaches where the patrol planes 
were maintained? 

Captain Layton. The patrol planes, sir? 

Mr. Richardson. Patrol planes. 

Captain Layton. The patrol planes were operating from this sec- 
tion of Ford Island here. 

Mr. Richardson. Where is the airport where the carrier planes 
were? 

Captain Layton. They were in this field here. 

Mr. Richardson. That is Ford Island ? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Nothing further. 

Mr. Keefe. Captain, I understand your testimony to be that you 
communicated the available intelligence to Admiral Kimmel and his 
staff each morning? 

Captain Layton. To Admiral Kimmel each morning; to other 
members of his staff on every two or three mornings, sometimes every 
other day, depending on their availability and the amount of material 
available for them to see. The Communication In- 

telligence summaries that I have referred to were mostly always shown 
to the Chief of Staff and frequently to the Chief of Plans, War Plans, 
and the operations officer. These officers all saw the evaluated in- 
telligence summaries that I also wrote up for the entire staff. 

[12932^ Mr. Keefe. In your answers to questions before the 
Hart investigation you stated in substance facts which I assume is 
what you mean to tell us today : 

Q. How often did you communicate the intelligence available, concerning the 
Japanese naval forces, to Admiral Kimmel? 

A. Daily, at about eight-fifteen in the morning. If subsequent thereto an 
important dispatch was received, generally from Cavite, or if important develop- 
ments took place and reported from local communications intelligence unit, I 
would take it to Admiral Kimmel at the first opportunity he was free. 

Q. Did those dally visits to Commander-In-Chief usually bring forth dis- 
cussions concerning the intelligence? 

A. Yes, sir. A discussion concerning the intelligence submitted and as to 
the Japanese dispositions, intentions, and future operations of the forces con- 
cerned, and a general discussion of the situation in general. 

That is correct? 

Captain Layton. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Keefe (reading) : 

Q. Was it usual for any other members of the Staff or any 

of the Commanders of the Fleet’s task forces to be present during those dis- 
cussions? 

A. The Chief of Staff was most always present. On important occasions, the 
senior War Plans Officer and the senior derations Officer was called in and a 
discussion then held. Often during these discussions I was no longer required 
and was permitted to retire. When Task Force Commanders, who were then 
operating out two weeks and in one week, approximately, would return to port, 
the Admiral would send for me aud have me review for the benefit of the Task 
Force Commanders, then in port the situation and developments that had taken 
place during their absence and a general discussion of Japanese potentialities, 
capabilities, strength would ensue. 

Captain Latton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ejxfb. That is generally the manner that you operated ? 

Captain Latton. That is a better general picture than I have told 
orally here because I had a chance to put question marks, punctuation, 
and periods in that testimony. 

Mr. Keefe. And during these discussions you were in the habit of 
expressing your own opinion and estimate as to the situation that 
confronted the commander in chief? 

Captain Latton. Admiral Kimmel encouraged officers to 
\lft9Sli\ express themselves and I took advantage of that opportu- 
nity to express my own opinions on several occasions. 

Mr. Kqte. Now, when messages came in which were considered 
important, there was a general staff discussion as to the meaning and 
intent of tnat particular message, was there not? 

Captain Latton. There were staff discussions almost every day. 
My participation in the staff discussions was generally of an mtelli- 
gence nature, such as briefing the staff on the situation as developed 
and giving them the picture so they would not have to read a lot of 
material. Then I would be allowed to retire while they discussed 
specific phases, particularly regarding the war plans. 

Mr. Keefe. les. Now, did you nave a liaison with the Army 
through the person of Col. Edwin Raley? 

Captain Latton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. He was appointed by the G-2 of the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment? 

Captain Latton. I understood that at the time, Mr. Keefe. He 
came to me in the middle of 1941 and said he wanted to establish a 
liaison with the fleet. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. 

Captain Latton. I told him that I was delighted and thereafter I 
saw Colonel Raley from time to time. Shortly [129S6'\ there- 
after the B-I7’s were to be flown to Australia and Uie Philippines 
and I furnished him all the information I had available of weather 
or bases, including some secret information from the Dutch that we 
had received regarding the air bases in Dutch territory that could 
be used. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, in any event there was complete, direct, friendly 
and intimate and almost daily liaison with the Army throi^h the 
officers that had been appointed by the G-2 in the presence of (Lionel 
Raley? 

Captain Latton. Colonel Raley and I saw one another on an 
average of maybe twice a week in late October and I am sure at least 
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three times a week or more often in late November of 1941. Our liaison 
was so good — I mean by good, I could get together with his liaison 
officer. His assistant reported to me, to my desk the morning of the 
attack and remained there for some 18 hours so that liaison would 
be intimate and correct. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, I want to get this one fact cleur, that so far as the 
relations in matters of intelligence between the Army and Navy at 
Pearl Harbor you had an intimate and a direct and a constant rela- 
tionship. 

Captain Layton. I did, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And you transferred, as I understand it, to the Army 
through their liaison officer Colonel Raley the im- por- 

tant information that you thought the Army should have ? 

Captain Layton. I had to dress it down from some of its very 
secret action. I could not tell him the sources and because I was under 
oath I went a little further than my oath allowed. 

Mr, Keefe. I see. 

Captain Layton. But Admiral Kimmel knew I was doing it. I had 
his permission to make and give Colonel Raley a little more than you 
could under the oath that I was under obligation to. I would not tell 
him how it came about we knew these things, but I would inform him of 
the general details. He knew of this December 1 message — ^he did not 
know it was a message — regarding the plot by the Jajianese to force 
the British to invade Thailand so that the Thais could call the British 
the aggressor and then call on the Japanese to come and help them 
out. He knew that. 

Mr. Keeff.. You did not have this message which has been intro- 
duced in evidence here, or discuss that one, the so-called plotting mes- 
sage, by which the Japs sought to plot Pearl Harbor? 

Captain Layton. Unfortunately, Mr. Keefe, it was not transmitted 
to the commander in chief. United States Pacific Fleet. 

Mr, Keefe. And some other thin^ were not communicated 
to the commander in chief, Pacific Fleet. 

Captain Layton. I think Exhibit 1 ; 

Mr. Keefe. Which were considered important. 

Captain Layton. I think Exhibit 1 covers most of those, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, you made a statement a few moments ago in re- 
sponse to Senator Ferguson’s question, that about 2 years after Pearl 
Harbor, when you learned that you had been short-changed, you were 
very much upset and disturbed. 

Captain Layton. I was outraged, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You said you were outraged? 

Captain Layton. I still am, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, will you explain that just a little more. Captain? 

Captain Layton. Perhaps my outrage, being 2 years after Pearl 
Harbor, is hindsight, but throughout this war I have been the fleet 
intelligence officer and the comoat intelligence officer and directly 
charged with informing our forces at sea with all pertinent informa- 
tion of the Japanese dispositions or intentions or anything else that 
had to do with our forces and for their own safety, had I been negli- 

E nt for 1 minute and not informed our forces of things which should 
known, I would have been court-martialed and possibly shot and 
deserved it. That, of course, was during the war. 
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Mr. Keefe. Yes. Now, I have before me an affidavit 
of Col. Edward W. Raley, w-ho at the time of making this affidavit 
was at Langley Field, Va., and who was allegedly sworn by Henry C. 
Clausen, and in this affidavit Colonel Raley says this : 

On 7 December 1941 and tor about one year preceding I was G-2. Hawaiian 
Air Force. Sliortly after a.'<suming these duties. I established for purposes of 
the Hawaiian Air Force, some form of contact with the Navy, through then 
Commander Layton, U. S. N. 

I close the quote there and I want to inquire; From this affidavit 
it would apjpear that Colonel Raley is drawing a distinction between 
G-2 of the Army and G-2 of the Hawaiian Air Force. 

Captain Layton. There is a distinction, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you understand tliat that was his capacity when 
he contacted you ? 

Captain Layton. I knew that he was the G-2 of the Hawaiian Air 
Force. AVhen he came to establish his liaison I understood that he 
was coming as Army liaison, without distinguishing in my mind G-2, 
Hawaiian Department, or G-2, Hawaiian Air Force. He did, how- 
ever, say, and I agreed with him, to the effect that this liaison was 
an ideal one insofar as the Naw and the Air Force were offensive 
weapons while the Hawaiian Depart- ment was a 

defense garrison, and, therefore, our liaison should be good and 
intimate, and we thereafter carried on that liaison. 

Mr. Keef e. I am quoting again from his affidavit : 

I told Commander Layton that my contact was for the Hawaiian Air Force. 
During this period of about one year I had not more than six conversations 
with Commander Layton concerning the subiect of my contact. These conversa- 
tions were spread out during this period. As nearly as I can recall the last 
conversation I had with Commander Layton before 7 December 1941 was about 
October 1941. 

The information given me by Commander Layton was m.v only Navy source. 
He stated that if there was any Navy movement by Japan coming to his 
knowledge, and which might Imperil the Hawaiian Islands, he would inform 
me. The only specific Information he gave me in this regard were studies he 
made of a possible Japanese Malay hostility and of Japanese fleet installations 
in the Mandates. I believe this was at least two months before 7 December 
1941. 

Any Information I received from Commander I.ayton I promptly gave to my 
Commanding General, General Martin. 

On 1 October 1941 I conferred with Commander Lay- ton and 

Colonel Bicknell, who was the Assistant G-2, Hawaiian Department, concerning 
a conclusion I had reached tliat hostilities with Japan was possible within a 
short time or any moment. They apparently shared my view. I reported this 
to General Martin. Attached are portions of a letter, written by me to my 
daughter on 2 October 1941, concerning this conference. 

Now I want to get this straightened out because the colonel’s affi- 
davit is here in the record for wnat it is worth; I have had no chance, 
or no one on the committee has had any chance to examine Col. 
Edward Raley, but I would like to get the exact liaison that existed 
between you and the Army out there at Hawaii and if I am to read his 
affidavit correctly, he states that he was merely representing the 
Hawaiian Air Force and that he reported to the commanding gen- 
eral of the Hawaiian Air Force, General Martin. 

Now, to a layman this is difficult to understand. It perhaps ex- 
plains some of the reasons why Pearl Harbor occurred. 

Now, I understand your story to be that there was complete 
friendly relations and almost daily liaison with the Army officer. 
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He says he did not have over six conversations in a year and the last 
one was in October 1941, before Pearl Harbor. Now, that raises a 
question of fact. If I am to consider Colonel Haley’s affidavit at all, 
I have got to [12941'] appraise it in connection with the testi- 
mony that you have given to the committee. Do you understand the 
puroose of my questions ? 

Cfaptain Layton. Mr. Keefe, my testimony that I gave you here 
is the facts and I am sure in my heart that if Col. Edward Raley — 
I think I called him Edwin before — were to testify here he would 
say exactly what I have said or words to that effect. Now, I would 
like to point out one thing. His affidavit was made 

Mr. Keefe. I will give you the date. It was made the llth of 
March 1946. 

Captain Latton. Perhaps his memory has slipped him on that but 
he reterred to a Japanese attack on Malay, didn’t he? 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. 

Captain Latton. And m^ I point out that Ambassador Subo- 
kimo’s dispatch received by CINCPAC on December 1 was the thing 
that I testified to as having told him and which he in turn refers to 
as having been told him here. 

Mr. ICeefe. Yes. 

Captain Latton. That would indicate that I saw him some time 
after November 30, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Keefe. It would indicate that you saw him after October at 
least, Captain. 

Captain Latton. Yes, sir. 

[12942] Mr. Keefe. Well, I want to say to you and I am glad 
to say so for the purposes of the record 

Captain Latton. I would like to continue if I may, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Oh, yes. Pardon me. 

Captain Latton. I am sure that Colonel Raley in making this 
affidavit had a bad memory or his recollection was not too good. He 
has always been a personal friend of mine and I know that if he were 
to stand here I could recollect things to him. 

For example, as I recall the Army-Navy game was played on Satur- 
day, the 29th of November 1941. He invited myselr and my assist- 
ant, Commander Hudson, to join him at the Officers’ Club atHickam 
Field the evening before that game. We Had a little conversation 
and I took him outside the club, out onto the veranda away from ears, 
to tell him what was the latest developments at that time in my office 
and again impressed him with what I considered the seriousness of 
the situation. I am sure that Colonel Raley will remember that and 
I believe that his attitude at that time was one of not considering the 
importance of this matter as you have brought it up, or of the recol- 
lection of the matters that I have brought up. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, I do not want to be prejudging anyone, but the 
testimony that you have given here so far as I am [12943] con- 
cerned has a ring of complete sincerity and truth in it and it has im- 
pressed me just exactly that way. But, of course, this committee has 
got to txj to understand this testimony and reconcile the differences 
that exi^ as best we can. That is what I am trying to do. 

Captain Latton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. It is going to be a difficult job as we go along and see 
these differences that crop out in this testimony. 
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, .'.ow, in your testimony before Admiral Hart you stated: 

> a"! to say this: I bad all the Information of intelligence sources, and I 
had 4.. it all of my time trying to evaluate these Jig-saw puzzle pieces to make 
the true picture of events to come, and I think I was as surprised as anyone 
when the Japanese attacked the following morning. 

Captain Layton. That is correct, sir. However, I was not given 
a lot of pieces of this jig-saw puzzle. All the pieces 1 had made a 
pretty good picture and when you work as I have in Intelligence I can 
say it is nothing more than piecing up pieces that do not belong to a 
jigsaw and pieces that do belong to jigsaw until you form a framework, 
l^en you try to complete the framework of a puzzle until you get 
enough to show you what your complete picture is. 
Unfortunately, there were other sets of jigsaw puzzles that went with 
this one that were not given us, so all 1 could do was use what I had 
and 1 was surprised. 

Mr. Keefe. In other words, Captain, am I correct in saying this, 
that to me your testimony means that you had a pretty good mosaic 
or a jigsaw worked out and put together from what information was 
available to you and that information indicated that there was going 
to be war but that it would take place in its initial phases, at least, 
way oflf to the southwest, is that right? 

Captain Layton. That is correct, sir, backed additionally by the 
past experience of the previous Japanese task force movement to 
French Indochina, which took place and which was backed up by 
diplomatic intercept dispatches to us to inform us as to the nature 
of diese ultimatums as to what the Japanese were going to do, which 
they did. 

Here again we have the same build-up, we have a possibility, we 


get everything that Washington gives us with that and so our jigsaw 
puzzle as we make it looked pretty good at that time. As a matter of 
lack it looked in Washington. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, now, vou had in that licsaw puzzle this war warn- 


Mr. Keefe. Well, now, you had in that jigsaw puzzle this war warn- 
ing message of the 27th 

Captain Layton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe ^continuing). Did you not? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Let me a^ you this : Not having ever been an intelli- 
gence officer and not too intelligent in any respect connected with this 
whole business, I would like to have you tell me this because you are 
one witness that we have had here who talks plainly and frankly and 
you know what you are talking about, you know your business : 

Is it possible in interpreting the actions of men in the armed services 
charged with responsibility to judge their conduct by any one par- 
ticular message such as this war warning message of the 27th of No- 


vember, or must you judge that message in connection with all the 
other intelligence and all the other inmrmation that is available to 
the commander in the field? 

Captain Layton. It has been my experience, limited as it may be, 
that certain commanders write certain messages in certain ways. 
I believe that certain commanders under them know what their com- 
mander means by the way he writes his message. I do not think — 
other than that, I do not believe I can comment. 

Mr. EIeefe. Well, I might say to you that a very high-r anking of- 
ficer in the intelligence field and who has not yet been a witness nere 
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but whose affidavit appears in this [129Ji6'\ so-called Clausen 
file, I have had a chance to talk with at some length and the con- 
clusion that I have gotten from that man was that you cannot pick 
out of intelligence any one single message and say that is the message 
which determines the responsihility of a commander in the field. 

Take a man situated exactly as itimmel was or as Short was: Kim- 
mel gets this so-called war warning message and the implications have 
been that that ought to be sufficient to warn anybody to go out and do 
certain things, execute a suitable defensive deployment of his ships 
when he also has an oi'der before him, war plan 46, which require 
him to attack, spearhead an attack into the Marshalls. 

Now, the point is, can I, as one attempting to evaluate this picture 
look at that one war warning message of the twenty-seventh and dis- 
regard all the other information and all of the other wires and all 
the other orders that might affect his decision as to what to do I That 
is what I am struggling with in my mind, trying to get it straightened 
out. 

Captain Layton. Any commander who took only one message and 
based his course of action on one message would most likely ne re- 
lieved of his command because his guess most likely would be wrong. 

I have a file here and here of probably 50 messages from Chinese 
sources and diplomatic sources. I mean consuls [ 129J^7'\ and as- 
sistant naval attaches, Chiang Kai-shek’s representative, and so forth, 
sa 3 dng that the Japanese are positively going to invade Russia next 
week. I did not take any of this to be factual until something else 
backs it up. You hai^e to have all these things and intelligence must 
be backed up by something else. That is what makes the jig-saw 
puzzle. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. Having all these messages and finally here 
is a message comes through which I believe in your statement before 
the Hart committee, berore Admiral Hart, you said was the first 
message of its kind you had ever seen ? 

Captain Layton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. A war warning message ? 

Captain Layton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. It would be striking, it would be called to the attention 
of anybody, wouldn’t it ? 

Captain Layton. It would, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, that message must have been discussed out there, 
and I believe the evidence here shows that it was discussed in the staff 
meetings of Admiral Kimmel. 

Captain Layton. There was a staff meeting that afternoon and eve- 
ning, yes. I was drafting a paraphrase for delivery to General Short.. 
As a matter of fact, I had a draft — I had to draft three paraphrases 
before I found one that carried the picture right without destroying it. 

When I took it to Admiral lummel’s cabin there were 
discussions going on at the time. There were about half a dozen of 
our higher echelon staff in there. At that time the chief of staff of 
the Fourteenth Naval District brought General Short’s message from 
the War Department over there and gave it to Admiral Kimmel. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, then, you found difficulty, as far as the staff was 
concerned, in determining what to do, all discussing the message that 
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came from Marshall to Short and here is a message from their Chief 
of Naval Operations to Kimmel. 

Now, we are sitting here on this committee judging by hindsight 
what men should have done. They were faced out there with the situa- 
tion as it was on the 7th of December and I am trying to put myself in 
that position. 

Now, there were a lot of distinguished men on that staff, were there 
not? 

Captain Latton. I thought so, sir. 

Mr. Keepe. Very able men? 

Captain Latton. I am sure of that, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you participate in any of those discussions with 
reject to this war warning message? 

Captain Layton. No, I did not, sir. I was busy making this para- 
phrase and thereafter I was told to get it to General Short. I was 
not in on the discussions of the war wamii^ • [12949'] message. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, in any event, Captain Layton, so far as you were 
concerned, with available to you all of the information that had come 
out there to Admiral Kimmel — ^you knew of all of it, didn’t you ? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You were the one that supplied him with the informa- 
tion? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kexfe. You were utterly and completely surprised at this at- 
tack the moment that it came? 

Captain Layton. I was, sir, very. 

Mr. EIeefe. But I understand your testimony to be that had you had 
the information that Washington had, which they did not send out 
there, then a situation might well have arisen in your mind? 

Captain Layton. That is hindsight, sir, but I feel confident that had 
we had all that material, particularly those main intercepts from the 
consul and from Foreign Minister Togo to the consul telling him to 
mahe reports even when there wasn’t anything to report, I think there 
would have been an entirely different situation there, sir. 

Mr. Keef e. Well, you people out there knew that the Japs were 
destroying their codes and orders went out from [12960] Wash- 
ington here to go to our outlying possessions for them to destroy their 
codes; you knew that, didn’t you? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. That simply confirmed the fact that war was going to 
start; isn’t that true? 

Captain Layton. It did to me, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. But so far as the information which you had of the 
places where the war was goii^ to start it led you all to believe that 
it was going to start out in the Far East; is that right? 

Captain Layton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And that is wlw everybody was surprised when it 
started with an attack on Pearl Harbor? 

Captain Layton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, when you made the statement that you did a little 
while ago, if I imderstanj you correctly, you felt outraged and still 
feel outraged b^ause of the fact that you were not supplied with the 
information which you now feel had you had it at that time would 
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have given you people out there an entirely different picture of the 
situation? 

Captain Layton. I feel very confident of that, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, the funny part of it is, Captain, from all the 
witnesses that have been here before this committee in the higher 
echelons in Washington, everyone of them \_129ol'\ were sur- 
prised, from the Commander in Chief on down apparently, that 
there was any attack on Pearl Harbor. Nobody expected an attack 
on Pearl Harbor apparently, those in Washington here who had all 
this information. You have read the testimony, I assume, or heard it ? 

Captain Layton. I have heard a good part of it, yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. You got that impression, did you not? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. There are only two witnesses who differ in that respect 
and I think I am right in that, I have been trying to follow this thing 
carefully. One is Admiral Turner and the other is Captain Zacharias ; 
they were the only two witnesses, and Zacharias’ testimony was in 
the form of a sort of prophecy. . Admiral Turner seemed to be the 
only one that had any idea that there might be any possibility of an 
attack on Pearl Harbor. 

Now, was there anybody out there that you knew out at Pearl Harbor 
that had any idea that there was a likelihood of an attack at that 
point? 

Captain Layton. I feel very positive that there was no one there 
that was not as surprised as I was. I feel confident also that had 
anyone predicted this attack coming that something would have been 
done. 

[1295^'\ Mr. Keefe. Well, Captain, you say that in view of 
the fact that this book that has been referred to here several times 
by some Jap, that some Jap wrote predicting the possibility of an 
attack on I*earl Harbor— you were all familiar with that, were 
you not? 

Captain Layton. I translated it, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You translated it? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. That had all been printed to Kimmel and his staff 
and evaluated, was it not? 

Captain Layton. That was a book dealing with the movements or 
possible actions of the Japanese Fleet after the outbreak of war. It 
did not predict a surprise attack before war and it was one of many of 
their courses of action. 

Mr. Keefe. I see. 

Captain Layton. I do not mean to say for a minute that the Japa- 
nese did not have the Pearl Harbor raid as a potentiality, but it was 
not by itself, in my own mental estimate, made as a capability, capa- 
bility being differentiated in the military sense as something that they 
can and wul do under the proper circumstances. The Japanese proved 
that it was a capability. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, in your testimony before Admiral Hart you made 
this comment. Captain : 

[12955] I have one matter which I think should be properly Included in the 
record. Admiral Kimmel, as I mentioned before, always consulted with bis 
Task Force Commanders, District Commandant, on the war warning for instance, 
and bad with them, many times in my hearing, a complete, free, and frank dis- 
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cussion of the situation, and asked and received their opinions regarding it. 
I frequently took messages of secret, ultra-secret, and confidential nature to these 
Ck>mmanders on their Flagships on specific occasions as there was on Saturday 
morning, 6 December, when the report I have mentioned from CinC Asiatic Fleet, 
giving the sightings of the Japanese naval and auxiliaries units in the Gulf of 
Slam and Camranh bay by ClnCAF forces. I took that to Admiral Pye on his 
Flagship, the California, and there again a complete and free discussion took 
place as to what all this meant, not only this message but others they bad seen 
and discussed. That was the only place that I recall as having said positively 
that the movement into the Gulf of Siam was, I considered, very significant and 
that the only problem remaining was whether or not they would leave us op 
their flank as a menace or take us out on the way down. 

That meant the Philippines and Guam, did it not? 

Captain Latton. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Keefe (reading) : 

Admiral Pye and his Chief of Staff told me their opinion was that the Japanese 
would not attack us. When I returned the message to the files. Admiral Kimmel 
asked me what they said. I repeated their conversations in abbreviated form. 
On other occasions, other Admirals expressed apprehension as to the status of 
the Asiatic Fleet and our forces in the Asiatic waters, and were very anxious 
regarding the situatiou, indicating that they were not convinced that Japan 
could by-pass our Philippine flank. 

Now, is that a fair statement of the situation, Captain ? 

Captain Latton. That is a very fair statement of the situation as 
I saw it then and as I see it now. 

Mr. Keefe. You further said : 

It was my personal opinion that the thought of attack on Pearl Harbor at that 
time was very far from most people’s minds. 

Captain Latton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And you made that statement before Admiral Hart in 
the face of the fact that you were the fleet intelligence ofiicer? 

Captain Latton. That is right, sir. 

[J£ff5S] Mr. Keefe. And had all of the available information 
that came to Pearl Harbor? 

Captain Latton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And were the individual who discussed it with the 
commander in chief, Admiral Kimmel, and with the commanders of 
his task forces? 

Captain Latton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Who were Admiral Halsey and Admiral Newton, I 
believe. ^ 

Captain Latton. Admiral Brown and Admiral Halsey and Admiral 
Pye were the three task force commanders. 

Mr. Ejxfe. Oh, yes. 

Captain Latton. Admiral Newton was a subordinate of Admiral 
Brown, I believe. 

Mr. Keefe. I think perhaps that is right. My recollection is that 
Admiral Newton was in command of tnis task force in which the 
carrier 

Captain Latton. That is correct. On the movement just before 
December 7 Admiral Newton was put in command of that task unit 
or group because part of the force went to Johnston Island for land- 
ing-force exercises, so the reference to that as a task force as I have 
there would be a misnomer. 
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Mr. Keefe. Now, you further made this statement. I would like 
to have this in the record and have you confirm it to 

this committee and in this record. This question was asked you : 

Q. Do you recall your own reaction to the phrase concerning war warning In 
the Department’s disimtch of 27 November? 

A. As it was the first dispatch that I had ever seen saying “This is a war 
warning”, I took particular note of it. I thought it over considerably. Mean- 
while, its subconscious Impression was that it certainly fitted the picture np 
to date, and that we would be at war shortly if Japan would decide to leave her 
Philippine flank open and proceed southward, hoping, meanwhile, to mollify us 
through a compromise deal with Kurusu-Nomura negotiations. It made me feel 
that the picture we had was a good picture, and perhaps complete, and that the 
times were very critical and ijerhaps the Department hoped for a last minute 
compromise In view of their statement that nothing should be done to aggravate 
an already serious situation. I saw the Army that evening take their condition 
of readiness, trucks moving, troops moving, and I thought I saw weapons moving 
In the street and I presumed that they were going into full condition of readiness, 
including the emplacement of anti-aircraft and other mobile weapons around 
Pearl Harbor and other im- [1S957] portant points on Oahu. 

Is that a fair statement ? 

Captain Layton. That is a correct statement except one typographi- 
cal error or else you may have misread it there where it was leaving 
the Philippines on the flank. I think it would be more properly not 
leaving the Philippines on the flank. In other words, as it was stated 
there, as I understood it, if it was leaving them on their flank they 
wouldn’t bother us and go in there but I was apprehensive that if there 
was they would not leave us on our flank and proceed southward from 
the Philippines in their southward movement, and that they would 
attack the Philippines along with the Malay barrier. 

Mr. Keefe. You think that the word “not” should be in there? 

Captain Layton. I think so. It would make better sense. 

Mr. Keefe. I. had better read it again as it does make sense to me : 

Meanwhile, its subconscious Impression was that it certainly fitted the picture 
«p to date, and that we would be at war shortly If Japan would decide to leave 
her Philippine flank open and proceed southward, hoping meanwhile to mollify 
us through! a compromise deal via Kurusu-Nomura negotiations. 

You think it should read, “If Japan would decide not [JSPSS] 
to leave her Philippine flank open and proceed southward”? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. “Hoping meanwhile to mollify us through a com- 
promise deal via Kurusu-Nomura negotiations.” 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir; that womd read better. 

Mr. Keefe. That is the way that that ought to be corrected ? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. That is quite important. 

Captain, where are you stationed now? 

Captain Layton. I am still attached to the staff of the commander 
in chief. Pacific Fleet. Upon the conclusion of this testimony and 
return to the west coast I hope to be detached for new duty. 

Mr. Keefe. Detached what? 

Captain Layton. For a reassignment, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. I see. 

Captain Layton. I have been on one job too long, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, now, that is another thing. Captain, that bothers 
me. I don’t know whether other members of the committee have 
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been bothered or not but I want to ask you because I value your opinion. 

There seems to be an attitude that a man who is attached to Intel- 
ligence, which is to me a highly specialized field of [1Z959^ 
activity, does not have very much to look forward to in the line of 

g romotioh; that in order to meet the attitudes of the examining boards 
e must leave the field of intelligence and go to sea and get sea duty 
and all that sort of thing and thus we have the situation where you are 
writing to McCollum here at Washin^on asking him to leave out at 
Honolulu two men who are experts in toeir field and whom you wanted 
there for the purpose of building up and maintaining the highest 
state of efficiency in intelligence and the answer comes back that, “Well, 
sorry, but they have got other plans. They have got to go to sea 
in oraer to meet the tests of sea duty,” and all that sort of thing. 
Captain Layton. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Ejbefb. Now, is that a situation that persists in the Navy? 

The Vice Chairman. That is the law. 

Mr. Keefe. What? 

The Vice Chairman. That is the law. 

Captain Layton. The law is that you must go to sea and you must 
perform your duties in an outstanding and highly able manner be- 
cause, you see, there is selection to promotion. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. 

Captain Layton. If you do not have a record that shows what you 
have been doing and have commanded ships at sea and [12960] 
have been a sailor you cannot be promoted to higher grade. That 
is the law. McCollum was only trying to protect his officers because 
if he had left Birtley, for example, over at Pearl Harbor he woul(^’t 
show the sea service on his record. Wlien he came up for selection 
he would be passed over and he would not get his promotion. 

Mr. ^EFE. All right. Captain, I will betray my ignorance some but 
I want to know about it. You say it is the law, that is a congressional 
act. Do you xmderstand it to be a law of Congress ? 

Captain Layton. Maybe I overstepped 

Mr. Keefe. Or a rule or regulation of the Navy? 

Captain Layton. I think that is, you might say, a law by doctrine. 
I can say only that I am not prepared to give testimony of that sort. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, this committee is bound to make some recommen- 
dations to the Congress and if that is the law I would like to know 
about it. If it is a law passed by the Congress governing the Army 
and Navy, that is one thing, b^ut if it is a rule and regulation and prac- 
tice and tradition of the service, that is another thing. 

The Vice Chairman. Will you yield there? 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. 

[12961] The Vice Chairman. "b/Ly recollection is Admiral Stark 
te^ified here that it is a law passed by Congress. 

Captain Layton. He is in a much better position to know than I, sir. 
I have been doing nothing but intelligence work for a long time and I 
haven’t paid any attention to the regulations other than that pertain 
to intelligence and I must confess my ignorance on that subject. 

Mr. Keefe. On the other side of the picture we are confronted with 
a situation where you take a man off a ship who is an outstanding line 
officer and drag him into Washington to head up the Naval Intelligence 
Service 1 month before Pearl Harbor. 
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Captain Layton. It is true.that 

Mr. Keete. a man that never had any previous experience in the 
field of intelligence. That is the other side of the picture. 

Captain Layton. I believe it is true, sir. that intelligence as a line 
of endeavor with the Navy has not.been in tne past thoroughl;^ apprec- 
iated. I believe as a result of this war, however, there is a very high 
appreciation among many of the high-ranking officers and ceilaiiuy 
those who were at sea in commanding task forces would value that in- 
telligence during this war, both in the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, the reason for my asking those ques- 
tions is in line with some that have been asked heretofore, that it is 
quite difficult for me to imderstand, when we spent the money that has 
l^en spent by the United States Government in training people j£s Jap- 
anese language experts — ^you have been trained as a Japanese lan- 
guage expert ; is that correct ? 

Captain Layton. I trained as Japanese-language expert and was 
also assistant naval attach^. 

Mr. Keefe. So you would be competent in the field of intelligence, 
isn’t that true, in the Pacific area ? 

Captain Layton. I believe that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, the evidence here is that they had such limited 
numbers of people in the Navy to do this sort of work, and yet it is 
the most outstanding type of work and most necessary work, perhaps, 
that has to be done, and I came to the impression that the men would 
sort of shy away from it because when their name comes up for selec- 
tion they know when they are in intelligence they get passed up. 

I don’t know whether this committee will do anything about it or 
not, but it may desire to make some recommendation to we Congress, 
or to the Navy with reference to that. 

That is why I asked these questions, because I have been impressed 
with the fact that there is a lot of work that could [J£&6S] have 
been better coordinated in this field of intelligence prior to Pearl 
Harbor. 

That is all. 

The Vice Chairman. Captain, let me ask you a question or two, if I 
may, please, sir. 

You were the fleet intelligence officer at Pearl Harbor on the 1st of 
December 1941 ? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And had been or a year or more? 

Captain Layton. I reported on December 7, 1940, 1 year to a day 
before the atttack. 

The Vice Chairman. And as I understood you to say, you were not 
present at the staff meetings that were held about the war-warning 
message. 

Captain Layton. I was not an active member. I walked into the 
admiral’s cabin during the process of these meetings to show him the 
paraphrase of the war-warning message that I had drawn up to de- 
liver to General Short and to receive his approval of this paraphrase. 

I was in there while the chief of staff of the Fourteenth Naval Dis- 
trict brought in General Short’s warning message that he received 
from the War Department, and I remained there wmle there was a dis- 
cussion among other staff members of this. 
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I was not directly asked to and I did not venture an 

opinion. 

The Vice Chairman. You did not give any opinion? 

Captain Latton. At that time, I did not feel it was proper, sir. 

I do not think I could have added anything to the opinions already 
being given, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Then you did not attend and participate? 

Captain Latton. No, sir, I did not attend and participate. I was 
an intruder. 

The Vice Chairman. You did not participate in the staff meeting 
with respect to the war- warning message ? 

Captain Latton. That is right, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Now, what messages were in Washington tliat 
you did not have at Pearl Harbor that would have caused you to an- 
ticipate the attack on Pearl Harbor? 

Captain Latton. I did not want to give the impression that by 
afterthought and hindsight I could look at a book of these messages 
and pick out some and show them to you, and state what they would 
have meant to me. Offhand, I think the bomb plot would have been 
important. I am sure the messages that were passed in the latter 
part of November from Kita, the consul in Honolulu, to Tokyo, plus 
the [1S966^ request from Togo to Kita for information on our 
fleet moving in and out, plus a message I have seen about, I believe, 
balloon barrages were not being used, I think were all important. 

I have not gone over Exhibit 1, sir. I have not read it in detail. 
I merely have heard these things here in this room and have been 
impressed. I did read some of the messages that are now in Exhibit 
1, ^ears after Pearl Harbor, when I first learned that they had them. 
^ The^ Vice Chairman. Are you familiar with the list of messages 
listed in Admiral Kimmel’s statement to this committee ? 

Captain Latton. Yes, sir; I read that statement, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. You read his statement? 

Captain Latton. I have read his statement ; ves, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Before he presented it here? 

Captain Latton. No, sir; I read the statement about, oh, about a 
month ago, I think, sir, and again 3 or 4 days ago. 

The "Vtce Chairman. I see. 

Now, of those messages^ listed by him as being important, that he 
should have had in Hawaii, do you agree with him in his conclusion in 
that respect?- 

Captain Latton. I agree with the statements that he made there re- 
garding these messages, yes, sir. I think it [IPods'] would 
have assisted considerablv. I think probably, as I recall it, the one 
from Berlin outlining the conversations that had been held with 
Ribbentrop and Hitler, and the one from Rome in which the Japanese 
Ambassador outlined his conversation with Mussolini, they clearly 
indicated that the Axis were talking to one another regarding a war 
with the Anglo-Saxons, which was then very imminent. 

The Vice Chairman. Would any of those messages listed by Ad- 
miral Kimmel indicate an attack on Pearl Harbor? 

Captain Latton. I do not believe any of them would have indi- 
cated definitely an attack on Pearl Harbor, unless you take them all 
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together, and discover that Pearl Harbor is the only geographical loca- 
tion in all the magic intercepts wherein there was increasing inter^ 
along toward the latter part of November, keeping in mind the in- 
formation we had from intercepts of their traffic, which indicated also 
a naval interest. 

It is another one of these things. I cannot say now that I would 
have been able to saj, “Admiral they are going to take Pearl Harbor.” 
I did not mean to give that impressKHi. 

I mean to say it was a sort of jigsaw puzzle, that, when fitted to- 
gether, fell into a common pattern. 

The Vice Chairman. It is a fact, (^ptain, that none of [12967'\ 
the messa^ mentioned by Admiral Kimmel in his statement, except 
the so-called bomb-plot message refers to Pearl Harbor. Is that 
true? 

Captain Lajton. I would have to review the statement very care- 
fully to make a definite answer. 

The Vice Chairman. You do not recall now? 

Captain Layton. I do not recall now, but I thought there were 
a couple that referred to the movement of ships in and out, or the 
anchorage of ships, that referred to area C, and area A, Malama 
Harbor. 

The Vice Chairman. It is my recollection of all the list of mes- 
sa^ mentioned by Admiral Kimmel in his statement, none of them 
referred to Pearl Harbor, except the so-called bomb-plot message. 

Mr. Gearhart. Will the gentleman yield ? 

The Vice Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Gearhart. There were five or six messages that had to do 
with the ships’ movements to which the witness just referred. There 
was one message dividing Pearl Harbor into five areas. 

The Vice Chairman. That is the so-called bomb-plot message. 

Mr. Gearhart. And other messages calling for reports on ship 
movements, and calling upon Honolulu for reports [1B96^ 
even when there were no ship-movement messages. 

Captain Layton. Those are the ones I referred to, sir. 

T^e Vice Chairsaan. The so-called bomb-plot message is the one 
dividing Pearl Harbor into five areas. You are familiar with that? 

Captain Layton. I recall having seen that here ; yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. My recollection is that is the only one that 
directly refers to Pearl Harbor, and I believe you substantially agree 
with me in that respect. 

Captain Layton. Except those that refer to the movements in and 
out of Pearl Harbor; yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Now, Captain you say you kept the Army 
officials in Pearl Harbor completely advised as to all the intelligence 
you had? 

Captain Layton. I do not believe I said that, Senator. I said that 
I kept Colonel Raley of the Hawaiian Air Force, who established 
Army liaison with me rather fully informed as to the general situation 
and as to some of the details of the Japanese task force, its movements, 
and its implications. I did not for a minute intend to say that I had 
contacts with General Fielder, then Colonel Fielder. I stated in my 
affidavit to Colonel Clausen that inasmuch as {]^969'\ Colonel 
Raley was an Army liaison, I saw no reason to establish a liaison with 
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Fielder, and if Fielder for 1 minute was not satisfied with what he 
was getting from Washington — and I did not know that he was getting 
anything, or nothing — then, he could certainly establish liaison with 
me. « 

The Vice Chairman. Who was your opposite number in the Army 
in Pearl Harbor! 

Captain Layton. May I take a minute to explain what the intelli- 
gence functions were? I think I can rather straighten out a little 
doubt in the minds of the committee. 

When I joined there, we were afloat. It had been the habitual prac- 
tice and doctrine in the Navy that when the fleet desires liaison with 
shore-based authorities, whether they be public or private services, 
or the Army or the FBI, we made this liaison through the naval dis- 
trict intelligence officer in the place where we were. 

My liaison through the Army official was, therefore, through Captain 
Mayfield, the district intelligence officer at Honolulu who was attached 
to Admiral Bloch's organization. 

There were meetings between the Army and FBI and himself 
every week or more. I attended one of them shortly after I reported, 

i 'ust to let them know I was there, and to say \1W70\ that 
! was willing to cooperate in all matters. But for anyone to imply 
that I had to search out and find an opposite number, or that the 
G-2 of the Hawaiian Department should be dependent upon me for 
sources of information, is rather unusual, for tne simple reason the 
Army and Navy in Washington have close a^eement, and have 
worked in close liaison for years in intelligence, that the Navy passed 
it down and disclosed it to the Army and uie Army disclosed it to the 
Navy, and in case there was an occasion in which we wanted to con- 
sult one another in the field, we consulted then with each other in 
the field. 

Now, it is doctrine in the Army that if you do not know, and the 
same applies to the Navy, that if you do not loiow what you have, 
or that you want more than you already have, then you go and ask 
somebo(^ else for it. 

Had Colonel Fielder come to me and said, “I want some informa- 
tion,” I could rive him the same amount in a paraphrased form with- 
out revealing the source, had I had Admiral Kimmel’s permission. 
He did not ^ so. 

The Vice Chairman. So you did not gi'^e it to him? 

Captain Layton. Well, he not being there I could not very well 
give it to him, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. 

Was Colonel Fielder your opposite number in the Army ? 

Captain Layton. I would not say he was my opposite 
number in the Army, because the fleet might move from Pearl Harbor, 
say to San Francisco, for example, and then my opposite over there 
would be another person. 

The Vice Chairman. All right ; I just want to try to get to the point 
and not take up too much time. 

You were the intelligence officer of the Pacific Fleet? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Who was the intelligence officer of the Ha- 
waiian Department of the Army ? 
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Captain Layton. Colonel Field, then Colonel Fielder. 

The Vice Chairman. Was he your opposite number? 

Captain Layton. He was the opposite number of the commandant 
Fourteenth Naval District intelligence organization. 

The Vice Chairman. Did you have an opposite number in the 
Army? 

Captain Layton. No, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. You did not ? 

Captain Layton. I did not. 

The Vice Chairman. There was not anybody in the Army that you 
were supposed to cooperate with, so far as intelligence is concerned? 

Captain Layton. I would not want to use the word “cooperate,’' 
sir. I would cooperate with him any minute. It [1^972^ is 
a ^estion of delineation of the line of command and authori^. 

Suppose the Army had set up on Oahu an amphibious force to go 
to sea and land on some island in accordance with the war plan, then 
the G-2 of that organization would be my opposite number, and not 
the G-2 of a local defense garrison. 

The Vice Chairman. So you did not have any opposite number in 
the Army ? 

Captam Layton. I did not have any opposite number in the Army 
in the strict sense of the word, no, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Then you were in the same position as Cap- 
tain Rochefort when he testified here, that he did not give the infor- 
mation he had to the Army officials, but he sometimes gave it to them 
in paraphrased form, or changed, sanitized form, I believe he said. 

Is that the practice you used? 

Captain Layton. I gave it to Colonel Raley in the so-called sani- 
tized form. He never knew the source of iniormation, and he was 
revested not to ask and promised never to ask. 

The Vice Chairiaan. You gave it sanitized form, as did Captain 
Rochefort? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

{_1297S] The Vice Chairman. Now, Captain, you of course saw 
the message of November 24 from the Chief of Naval Operations to 
the commander in chief. Pacific Fleet. 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir; and Admiral Kimmel ordered me to 
take that to General Short in person, which I did. 

The Vice Chairman. You, of course, were entirely familiar with 
that message? 

Captain Layton. I was, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Did not that give you sufficient know dge 
about strained relations between the United States and Japan? 

Captain Layton. It did, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Then you also saw the war warning me ige 
of November 27 ? 

Captain Layton. I did, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. You have testified that that was different in 
form from any mess^e that you had ever seen. 

Captain Layton. The words “This is a war warning” were a shock 
to me, to see it written down. I never saw anything like it before, 
and I was in^ressed by it. 

The Vice Chairman. You were impressed by it? 
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Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. You considered it to be just what it said, a 
war warning? 

[1^974'] Captain Layton. It was just exactly that, sir. 

The .Vice Chairman. Now, you did not consider that an unusual 
expression, “This is a war warning” ? 

Caj)tain Layton. I thought that was very unusual. I never saw 
anything like it before. 

The Vice Chairman. It impressed you as such? 

Captain LaytOn. Very much so, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. There was not_ anything foUowing in that 
message that nullified that impression in your mind, was there? 

Captain Layton. I would not say there was anything in that mes- 
sage that nullified tliat impression. It certainly gave me the idea 
that the Department in Washin^on had the same concept of the 
situation that we hadj insofar as uiey said Japan was going to make 
an amphibious invasion in the future on the same places that we 
thought the Philippines. 

The Vice Chairman. Guam ? 

Captain Layton. No, sir; Guam was not mentioned in the war 
warnmg message, sir. The Philippines, Thailand, Malaya, possibly 
N. E. L or possibly Borneo, I believe it was remarked at the time 
that Guam was left out of the second one, while it was mentioned in 
the first one. One person facetiously remarked, “I OTess they thought 
Guam was going to fall, anyway, so it would not oe worth while to 
put it in.” 

[J^P7S] The Vice Chairman. The Philippines were in the mes- 
sa^ of the 24th? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Did you hear Admiral Hart’s testimony here 
today ? 

Captain Layton. I did, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. He thought that meant all the addressees 
should be watching and on guard, and that the Philippines and Guam 
should take specif note. 

Captain Layton. I heard the distinguished Admiral’s testimony; 
ye^sir. 

The Vice Chairman. I see. 

Did you agree with the interpretation that he placed on it ? 

Captain Dayton. Well, I was not able to agree wholly; judging 
today from hindsight, I would say “Yes.” 

At that time I was concerned, as I said, with the picture before 
me, with what they said, and it was so definitely related to the Far 
East and it was so easy to put in there, if they had any suspicion of 
Hawaii, “Hawaii,” that the thought of Hawaii did not then occur 
to me. 

The Vice Chairman. I see. 

Well, you don’t know of anybody in Washington or in Hawaii that 
actually expected Ae attack on Pearl Harbor \1W76'\ that 
Sunday morning, December 7, 1941, did you? 

Captain Layton. No, sir; and if I did, I would certainly shake his 
handj Itecause he would be a good guesser. 

The Vice Chairman. You do not know anybody either in Wash- 
ington or Hawaii that expected that attack? 
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Captain Layton. No, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Will the gentleman yield? 

The Vice Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Gearhaot. Even the man who wrote it never expected war to 
come in Hawaii, so he could not convey to you a different impression 
than he had himself. Would vou expect him to ? 

Captain Layton. It is standard naval procedure that when you tell 
a man something, you tell him what you are thinking and try to pro- 
ject that thought into his mind. 

Mr. Gearhart. Then the correct interpretation of such a message 
is interpreting what he had intended to convey? 

Captain Layton. Reading the words he put there and trying, with- 
out any great mental gymnastics, to put your mind in the same frame 
his mina was in when he wrote it; had he wanted to i)ut Hawaii in 
he would have put Hawaii in, I am sure, if he was thinlung of it. 

Mr. Gearhart. That is correct. Ana since that time we have had 
the man on the stand who wrote the message, and _ [12977\ he 

said that he was surprised that war came to ^wmi, and therefore he 
could not attempt to convey to you the impression that he was not 
taken greatly by surprise. ^ 

Does not that sound logical ? 

Captain Layton. That sounds logical to me^ sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Lucas of Illinois will inquire. Cap- 
tain. 

Senator Lucas. Captain, one or two questions with respect to the 
so-called bomb-plot message. You said hindsight leads you to be- 
lieve that the Japs were talking about Pearl Harbor when they sent 
that message from the standpoint of an attack. 

Can you read into that message any other thing that they were talk- 
ing about, leaving hindsight out? 

Captain Layton. Leaving hindsight ouC you can always look into 
a message and find somethmg that is different from your first im- 
pression. 

It is typical of the Japanese that they desire to keep meticulous 
records on everybody, whether he is a friend or an enemy. 

Senator Lucas. In other wordsj leaving hindsight out of the pic- 
ture, an individual who was working in the intelligence department, 
either in Washington or Hawaii, in view of the many messages that 
they had had of a similar nature, [1^978'] that you just dis- 
cussed, could very well have easily reached the conclusion that you 
just have stated ? 

Captain Layton. Anyone reading that message at the time they 
did, which I believe was sometime around September, was it not, sir? 

Senator Lucas. I think September 24. 

Captain Layton (continuing). Around September, at that time, 
could have made the very logical mistake of seeing it only as a 
Japanese flair for listing information, and particularly on the United 
States Pacific Fleet, since we were based there, since April 1940, 
they wanted to know how many ships were there, when they went in 
ana when they went out. 

I think the word “bomb-plot” message has been applied here. 

[1^979'\ Senator Lucas. That is correct, it has. 
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Captain Latton. I do not intend to insinuate for one minute that 
had I had it I would have known what their intention was. I only 
say had we had that, and some other information, there would at 
least have grown in our minds a suspicion that something was stirring, 
that was growing right under our feet. 

Senator Ltjoas. xou are correct in s^ing the term “bomb-plot” has 
been applied in this hearing. I think General Mitchell is the one who 
first used the term. 

The situation you have described was especially true, and it became 
more true as time went on. In other words, from September 23 to 
December 7 is some two months and a half. Every day that passed 
after that bomb-plot message the so-called bomb-plot message, with- 
out any action on the part of the Japanese might indicate more defi- 
nitely that they were asking for ship movements and other things 
that they were used to asking for without thinking about an attack. 
I mean the longer they put it off the more the chances for Intelligence, 
as you have suggested. Am I correct in that ? 

Captain Latton. I believe what you said to be correct; yes, sir. 
I do not think 1 am capable of commenting on it. 

Senator Lucas. Now, Captain, with respect to magic, wu 
[1^80] could translate out there, as I understand it, PA-K2. 

Captain Latton. That is out of my field, sir. I had nothing to do 
with Commander Rochefort’s unit, in its mechanics. 

Senator Lucas. I understand. Captain Rochefort testified before 
the committee that they could translate that code. 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir ; I heard his testimony, sir. 

Senator Lucas. They could translate messages that were sent in 
the code known as PA-fe. Now, in Exhibit 2, on page 22, is a message 
from Honolulu to Tokyo, dated December 3, 1941, which, as I under- 
stand, went out in that code, and which I understand Commander 
Rochefort could have decoded and translated if he had made an 
arrangement with the cable office, but did not do that. Can you tell 
the committee why no arrangement was made with the cable office 
there in Hawaii so that they would have been able to intercept this 
message? 

Captain Latton. I believe Captain Rochefort testified, and from 
my point of view, as far as I Iniow the side lights of it, it is correct, 
that his directive from the Chief of Naval Operations, under which 
he directly worked, was the interception of Japanese naval radio 
traffic ; that he was told to work on certain Japanese naval codes and 
ciphers; [1298 l'\ that he was directed to pass other material 
to Washington. Now, if Washington were not receiving these inter- 
cepts, then it would be up to Washington to tell Rochefort to make 
these arrangements, or it would be up to Washington to make them 
themselves. 

As I understand it, these were cabled. Now you can sit in here and 

} mu can intercept a Japanese radio transmission and not violate the 
aws of the United States. 

Maybe I am wrong, but that is the way I understand it, but you sit 
down and tap that c^le and you get a $10,000 fine and 10 years in jail. 

Senator Lucas. Is it not a fact that the Navy were tapping the com- 
munication lines or the telephone lines of the Japs for 22 straight 
months there? 
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Captain Latton. I did not know the district Intelligence officer was 
tapping the lines. I did not know until I read it here in the commit- 
tee. I did not want to know, incidentally. 

Senator Lucas. How is that? 

Captain Layton. I did not want to know. Had I known it it would 
have oeen my responsihility to have repo^d it to Admiral Kimmel, 
and then he would have had the responsibility of directing that either 
this be approved by the authorities in Washington or be discontinued. 
It was against the law, and that is a Federal statute. 

Senator Lucas. I understand. It is a very strange thing to me that 
the district Intelligence officer could tap the Japanese telephone lines 
for 22 straight months and then on Dumber 2, because of some infor- 
mation he received about the FBI doing the same thing, right at that 
particular time, the Navy, at the height of Ae crisis, stopped the work 
of tapping these confidential communications. 

Captain Layton. I cannot account for Captain Mayfield’s action, 
but had it been I, I might have pulled the tap for fear me FBI would 
pull it out for me, and give me a $10,000 fine^r 10 years in jail. 

They were not caught until the 2d or 3d of December, and then they 
pulled the tap. 

Senator Lucas. It is very strange to me that the FBI could violate 
the law. 

Captain Layton. They may have had clearance from some high 
authority. I do not know, sir. I cannot comment on that matter. 

Senator Lucas. C^tain, do you know Captain Bicknell ? 

Captain Layton. Colonel Bicknell, you mean? 

Senator Lucas. Colonel Bicknell. 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir; I met him in Pearl Harbor. I think I 
met him down in Captain Mayfield’s office at one [J£9SS] of 
their weekly meetings. 

Senator Lucas. Are you familiar with the Mori message, so-called ? 

Captain Layton. My only connection with the Mori message — and 
I only learned of it here about a year ago— is on the evening of De- 
cember 6, Captain Mayfield called me in and asked me if I was going 
to the office the next day. 

I told him I expected to. He asked me if I would stop down in his 
office on the way down. I lived to the east of Honolulu. I asked him 
if there was anything I could do, and he said : 

No, there la nothing you can do here becanse I haven’t got the material, and I 
won’t have it until tomorrow morning, but I would like to have you stop In here 
because I have something that I want your opinion on. 

That is the last I ever heard of the so-called Mori message. 

Senator Lucas. Wliat night was that? 

Captain Layton. The night of December 6, 1941. As you know, the 
next morning the attack came. Then I next heard about it, as I re- 
call, at the naval court of inquiry, when they asked me about it. I did 
not know what it was until they quizzed me about it, and then I thought 
that must be the circumstance. 

Senator Lucas. What happened that you did not see him 
on the night of the 6th ? 

Captain Layton. He told me he did not have the material and would 
not have it until the next morning, and did not therefore desire that 
I come down there until the next morning. 
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Senator Lucas. Why would he call you if he did not have the mate* 
rial? 

Captain Layton. He merely wanted to ascertain that I would be 
coming down the next day. He was informed apparently of the ex- 
istence of this. 

Senator Lucas. Bicknell, in affidavit before Colonel Clausen, said 
he called General Fielder on the telephone and he said he had a very 
important message, and he had to deliver it to him. 

Captain Layton. That illustrates my point awhile ago regarding 
the opposite numbers in liaison. 

Mine was through Captain Mayfield. He called me in the evening 
about 6 o’clock and said, as I said before, he wanted to know if I was 
going to the office the following day, and I said I was, and he asked 
would I stop by, and I said I would. 

I asked could I come down now, was there anything I could do. 
He said ‘‘no,” that he did not have the material at that time, and 
would not have it until the next morning, but would I please stop by 
tomorrow morning because he had [1^98S] something he 
wanted my opinion on. 

Senator Lucas. And you learned after that that this was the Mori 
message? 

Captain Layton. I did not learn until the next year that it was 
actually the Mori message. 

Mr. llicHARDsoN. What message was it that he was talking about? 

Captain Layton. He did not say. He just said he had something 
that he wanted to talk to me about. 

Mr. Richardson. When you found out later, what was the message? 

Captain Layton. I believe the judge advocate before the naval 
court of inquiry asked me, when I was called, if I knew something 
about the Mori message, and I said, “No, I never heard of it.” 

Mr. Richardson. What message? 

Captain Layton. M-o-r-i, the Mori message. 

The Vice Chairman. What message was Mayfield calling you 
about? 

Captain Layton. That was the same thing. It was only when I 
talked to the judge advocate and denied knowing anything about it, 
and he said, “Mayfield called you the night before?” 

I said, “Yes,” and he said, “Well, that was the Mori [1£986] 
message that you heard on the radiotelephone,” or something to that 
effect. 

Senator Lucas. Captain, one of the things that has puzzled me • 
throughout the hearing is the fact that the Navy did not know that 
General Short was alerted only to sabotage. 

Will you throw, or can you throw, any light on it. 

Captain Layton. I did not know that either, sir. 

I saw these tro<ms move^ I saw the trucks moving, I thought I saw 
weapons, and my first instinct was that they were in an alert the same 
as we were. 

I did not ask my friend. Colonel Raley, either, what kind of an alert 
thw were in. 

1 knew an alert had gone out, and I presumed it was the highest 
state of alert. 

Senator Lucas. Why did you make that assumption ? 
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Captain Latton, The words, “This is a war warning” were pretty 
well impressed on my mind. When I got home that evening I was 
still thinking about it, and it impressed me very much. 

Senator Lucas. In other words, when you saw the troops mov- 


Captain Latton. That was on my way home, sir. 

Senator Lucas (continuing) . You did not realize it was a sabotage 
alert. You thought they were alerted because [12987'\ of the 
war warning message that came in on the 27th ? 

Captain Layton. That is correct, sir. I delivered the messages 
that evening, and I was a little late with the message to General Short. 
When I went home I saw the trucks and troops, and I saw the weapons 
moving, and I came to the conclusion, a natural one, too, that they 
were on the alert. 

Senator Lucas. Can you give this committee any basic reason as 
to why the Navy and the Army should not have closer liaison upon 
such an important problem as that? 

Captain Latton. I do not believe I am qualified to state as to why. 

Senator Lucas. Probably you are not. For instance. Admiral 
Smith, who was the chief of staff on Admiral Kimmel’s force, testified 
that he did not know that Short’s army was on the alert for sabotage. 
He thought, as you have testified, that they were on a full alert, be- 
cause he saw them on that same day moving troops here and there. 

Now, there is something that seems to be radically wrong. 

After all these war warning messages came in, one after another, it 
seems to me radically wrong that the Navy would not know what 
the Army was doing, in view of the fact it was the Army’s duty to 
defend the fleet in Pearl Harbor. [18988'] I am not censuring 
^u at allj sir, but nobody in the Navy has testified here, not even 
Kimmel himself, that he absolutely knew that the Army was not on a 
full alert. 

Captain Layton. I can only offer this. Senator, and this is another 
Army and Navy custom of long standing. 

If you pry into what another man is doing, he naturally resents it. 
He thinks he is capable of doing his own job. 

Senator Lucas. I can appreciate that. 

Captain Latton. I thing that is the only reason that someone did 
not go to the Army and ask what kind of alert they were on, and it 
is just the reason that the Army did not come to the Navy and ask 
what kind of alert we had on the ships in Pearl Harbor. 

Senator Lucas. I can appreciate that. This fleet was the most 
precious possession that we nad in the Pacific, and under that joint 
agreement it was the duty of the Army to defend that fleet when it 
was in Pearl Harbor from a landing attack or an air raid. To me, 
it is inexcusable, unbelievable, that Short and Kimmel would not have 
a definite understanding with respect to what the other one was doing. 

I have never been able to understand why Kimmel and all his chieK 
of staff and other subordinates would not have known that Short was 
on a sabotage alert, alert No. 1, [18989] in view of the crisis 

pending. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Vice Chairman. It is now 5 o’clock, so we will suspend until 
8 o’clock tiis evening. 
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(Whereupon, at 5 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 8 
p. m. of the same day.) 

lJ£ffPO] EVENING SESSION — 8 P. M. 

The Vice Chairman. The committee will please be in order. 

Does counsel have something at this point! 

Mr. Richardson. Mr. Chairman, I have two certifications both from 
the War Department. 

The first one is a memorandum furnishing to me at my request the 
number of patrol planes delievered by the United States between 
February 1 and December 7, 1941, under lend-lease. Also a memo- 
randum under date of February 14 furnishing to me at my request the 
lend-lease figures on antiaircraft guns delivered under lend-lease from 
February 1 to December 7. 

I would like to have these memoranda extended on the record in 
the usual and regular way. 

The Vice Chairman. It will be so ordered. 

Senator George. Delivered to whom, Mr. Richardson ? 

. Mr. Gearhart. Mr. Chairman, about this 

The Vice Chairman. Just a moment 

^Senator George. Delievered to whom! 

Mr. Richardson. Well, the exhibit names and identifies the various 
countries who got the planes and who got the guns. 

Senator George. Oh, it is a general statement then! 

Mr. Richard. It is a general statement indicating that, for in- 
stance — 

Senator Fergitson. What was the total! 

Mr. Richardson. Between February 1 and December 
1 in round figures there were 1,900 planes that went abroad, of which 
about 1,750 went to the British. Then of guns, interestingly enough, 
there were about 1,900 antiaircraft guns under lend-lease, of which 
some 1,600 went to tiie British. 

Mr. MtmPHT. That is from the 1st of the year 1941 to what date ? 

Mr. Richardson. From the 1st of February to the 1st of December 
1941. 

The Vice Chairman. It will be so received as requested by counsel. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 

Was Department 

WASHINaTON 

4D757 


The Pentagon, IB February 1946. 

Memorandum for Mr. Richardson : 

Reference is made to yonr memorandum of 31 January 1946 asking for the 
number of patrol ^nes and antiaircraft guns delivered hy the United States 
between 1 February and 7 December 1941 to countries subsequently allied with 
the United States. 

Inclosed herewith Is a table, based on information sup- [12992] plied by 
the Army Air Forces Oflke of Statistical Control, showing the number of bombers 
usable as patrol planes which were delivered at the factory to foreign countries 
(a) between 1 February and 30 November 1941 and (b) In December 1941. Infor- 
mation concerning such deliveries for the period 1 to 7 December 1941 is not 
79716 — 46— pt. 10 19 
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presently available in the War Department and search of field records will be 
necessary if that information is desired. 

A search of War Dei)artment records relating to deliveries of antiaircraft guns 
to foreign countries is still in process ; when that search is completed, any perti- 
nent information obtained will be promptly forwarded. 

(Signed) Harmon Dunoombb, 

Lt, Colonel, G80. 


U, 8, Factory Deliveries of Bombers to Foreign Countries, 1 February to SO 
November and 1-31 December 1941 


[Jg99S] Typo 

Description 

Recipient 

Number 

1 Feb-30 
Nov 41 

1-31 Dec. 41 

B-17 

AAF Heavy Bomber 4-enK .. 

British Empire 

20 


B-24 

AAF Heavy Bomber 4-eng 

Britifih Empire.... 

03 

3 

B-25 

AAF Medium Bomber 2-enR. 

Latin America.. 

3 

3 

B-25 


British Empire __ _ 


14 

B-25 


U. S. 8. R..' 

5 


PBY 

Navy Patrol Bomber 2-cng 

British Empire 

129 

25 

PBY 

Netherlands.... 

36 


A-20 

AAF Light Bomber 2-eng 

British Empire 

455 

* 

A-20 


Netherlands 

29 


A-20 


U. 8. 8. R 

79 

2 

A-28/29 

AAF Light Bomber 2<eDg 

British Empire 

800 

49 

A-28/29 


China 


17 

A-30 

AAF Light Bomber 2-eng 

British Empire. 

78 

• 58 

167 

— AAF Light Bomber 2-eng. 

British Empire 

00 


A-27 

AAF Light Bomber 1-eng 

Latin America 

10 


V-12 

AAF Light Bomber l-eng_ 

China 

1 


8A 

Navy Light Bomber 1-eng 

Norway.-..- 

2 


8B2U 

Navy Light Bomber 1-eng 

British Empire. _ 

50 


N3PB 

Navy Light Bomber 1-eng 

Norway.. _ _ 

24 



Total 


1,904 

171 


[12094] W’ar Department, 

Washington, 14 February 1940. 

Memorandum for Mr. Richardson : 

Your memorandum of 31 January 1946 asked for the number of imtrol planes 
and anti-aircraft guns delivered by the United States between 1 February and 
7 December 1941 to countries subsequently allied with the United States. On 
12 February this office forwarded information from the War Department files 
showing factory deliveries to foreign countries between 1 February and 31 Decem- 
ber 1941 of bombers usable as patrol planes. 

In further response to your request, there is transmitted herewith a memo- 
randum signed by the Director of the International Division, Army Service Forces, 
on transfers of antiaircraft weapons prior to 7 December 1941. This office has 
been advised by the International Division that the transfers listed in the mem- 
orandum were made after 11 March 1941, the effective date of the Lend-Lease 
act, and were all a part of lend-lease except for the transfer to the Netherlands 
East Indies, which was pursuant to a commercial contract. 

(Signed) Harmon Duncombe, 

Lt. Colonel, OSC. 


[12995] REBnacno 

Headquarters Army Service Forces. 

Washington, 25, D. (7., Feb. 11 1946. 

SPLIX 400.318 

Memorandum for the Assistant Cffiief of Staff, Oi)erations Division, W. D. Q. S. 
Attention : Major John C. Gatlin 

Subject: Anti-aircraft Weapons Transferred to Lend-Lease Countries Prior to 
December 1941. 

1. Reference is made to telephone request of Major John C. Gatlin, of your office 
for information regarding anti-aircraft weapons transferred to Lend-Lease coun- 
tries prior to 7 December 1941, 
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2. The records of this ofSce Indicate that the following anti-aircraft weapons 
were transferred to the countries noted. 

United Kingdom: 

Quantity 


Machine Gun, 60 Cal. w/c A. A 1620 

Gun, 8" AA, Mobile 18 

Russia: 

Gun, 90 mm, AA, Mobile 4 

China : 

Machine Gun, 60 Cal. w/c A. A 285 

[12996] Netherlands East Indies : 

Gun, S", A. A. Mobile 80 


(Procured by Netherlands East Indies on their own contract.) 

For the Commanding General : 

D. G. Shinoleb, 

Brigadier General, O. S . 0 ., 
Director, International Divition. 

Mr. Mtjrpht. Mr. Chairman. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy. If we are going into part of lend-lease questions in 
this record and in view of references made by counsel, I ask that a copy 
of the Lend-Lease Act be inserted in the record and the date of its 
pass^e and a statement as to the organization which was set up by 
this Government for the purpose of determining what distribution 
should be made under lend-lease and what officials were responsible for 
such distribution. 

The Vice Chairman. It will be so ordered. 

(The text of the Lend-Lease Act follows :)^ 

[12996-A] [PtmuoLAwll — 77 th C^onobebs] - 

[Ohaftis 11 — iBT Sibbion] 
tH. R. 1776] 

AN ACT Farther to promote the defense of the United States, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Boose of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as “An Act to 
Promote the Defense of the United States”. 

Sm 2. As used In this Act — 

(a) The term “defense article” means — 

(1) Any weapon, munition, aircraft, vessel, or boat; 

(2) Any machinery, facility, tool, material, or supply necessary for the 
man^acture, production, processing, repair, servicing, or operation of any 
article described in this subsection ; 

(3) Any component material or part of or equipment for any article 
described in this subsection; 

(4) Any agricultural, industrial or other commodity or article for defense. 
Such term “defense article” includes any article described in this subsection: 
Manufactured or procured pursuant to section 8, or to which the United States 
or any foreign government has or hereafter acquires title, possession, or control. 

(b) The term “defense information” means any plan, specification, design, 
prototype, or information pertaining to any defense article. 

Sbc. 3. (a) Notwithstanding the provisions of any other law, the President 
may, from time to time, when he deems it in the Interest of national defense, 
au^orize the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, or the head of any 
other department or agency of the Government — 

(1) To manufacture in arsenals, factories, and shipyards under their 
Jurisdiction, or otherwise procure, to the extent to which funds are made 
available therefor, or contracts are authorized from time to time by the 
Congress, or both, any defense article for the government of any country 
whose defense the President deems vital to the defense of the United States. 

(2) To sell, transfer title to, exchange, lease, lend, or otherwise dispose 


^ See Hearings, Part 11, p. 6305 et seq. for a letter on the operations of lend-lease. 
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of, to any such government any defense article, but no defense article not 
manufactured or procured under paragraidi (1) shall in any way be dis^ 
posed of under this paragraph, except after consultation with the Chief 
of Staff of the Army or the Chief of Naval Operations of the Navy, or both. 
The value of defense articles disposed of in any way under authority of 
this paragraph, and procured from funds heretofore appropriated, ihall 
not exceed $1,300,000,000. The value of such defense articles [12996] 
shall be determined by the head of the department or agency concerned 
or such other department, agency or officer as shall be designated in the 
manner provided in the rules and regulations issued hereunder. Defense 
articles procured from funds hereafter appropriated to any department or 
agency of the Government, other than from funds authorized to be appro- 
priated under this Act, shall not be disposed of in any way imder authority 
of this paragraph except to the extent hereafter authorized by the Con- 
gress in the Acts appropriating such funds or otherwise. 

(3) To test, inspect, prove, repair, outfit, recondition, or otherwise to 
place in good working order, to the extent to which funds are made avail- 
able therefor, or contracts are authorized from time to time by the Congress, 
or both, any defense article for any such government, or to procure any or 
all such services by private contract. 

(4) To communicate to any such government any defense information, 
pertaining to any defense article furnished to such government under para- 
graph (2) of this subsection. 

(5) f To release for export any defense article disposed of in any way 
under this subsection to any such government 

(b) The terms and conditions upon which any such foreign government re- 
ceives any aid authorized under subsection (a) shall be those which the President 
deems satisfactory, and the benefit to the United States may be pasrment or 
repayment in kind or property, or any other direct or indirect benefit which 
the President deems satisfactory. 

(c) After June 30, 1943, or after the passage of concurrent resolution by the 
two Houses before June 30, 1943, which declares that the powers conferred by 
or pursuant to subsection (a) are no longer necessary to promote the defense of 
the United States, neither the President nor the head of any department or 
agency shall exercise any of the powers conferred by or pursuant to subsection 
(a) ; except that until July 1, 1946, any of such powers may be exercised to 
the extent necessary to carry out a contract or agreement with such a foreign 
government made before July 1, 1943, or before the imssage of such concurrent 
resolution, whichever is the earlier. 

(d) Nothing in this Act shall be construed to authorize or to permit the 
authorization of convoying vessels by naval vessels of the United States. 

(e) Nothing In this Act shall be construed to authorize or to permit the au- 
thorization of the entry of any American vessel into a combat area in violation 
of section 3 of the Neutrality Act of 1939. 

Sec. 4. All contracts or agreements made for the disposition of any defense 
article or defense information pursuant to section 2 shall contain a clause by 
which the foreign government undertakes that it will not, without the consent 
of the President, transfer title to or possession of such defense article or defense 
information by gift, sale, or otherwise, or permit its use by anyone not an ofBcer, 
employee, or agent of such foreign government. 

Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, or the head of any 
other department or agency of the Government involved shall, when any such 
defense article or defense information is exported, immediately Inform the 
department or agency designated [12996-C] by the President to admin- 
ister section 6 of the Act of July 2, 1940 (54 Stat. 714) , of the quantities, character, 
value, terms of disposition, and destination of the article and information so 
exported. 

(b) The President from time to time, but not less frequently than once every 
nine^ days, shall transmit to the Congress a report of operations under this 
Act except such information as he deems incompatible with the public interest 
to disclose. Reports provided for under this subsection shall be transmitted to 
the Secretary of the ^nate or the Clerk of the House of Representatives, as the 
case may be, if the Senate or the House of Representatives, as the case may be, 
is not in session. 

Sec. 6. (a) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated from time to time, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such amounts as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions and accomplish the puiimses of this 
Act. 
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(b) All money and all property which is converted into money received under 
section 3 from any government shall, with the approval of the Director of the 
Budget, revert to the respective appropriation or appropriations out of which 
funds were expended with respect to the defense article or defense information 
for which such consideration is received, and shall be available for expenditure 
for the purpose for which such expended funds were appropriated by law, during 
the fiscal year in which such funds are received and the ensuing fiscal year; 
but in no event shall any funds so received be available for expenditure after 
June 30, 1946. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the head of the 
department or agency shall in all contracts or agreements for the disposition 
of any defense article or defense information fully protect the rights of all citizens 
of the United States who have patent rights in and to any such article or informa- 
tion which is hereby authorized to be disposed of and the payments collected for 
royalties on such patents shall be paid to the owners and holders of such patents. 

Sec. 8. The Secretaries of War and of the Navy are hereby authorized to pur- 
chase or otherwise acquire arms, ammunition, and implements of war produced 
within tlie jurisdiction of any country to which section 3 is applicable, whenever 
the President deems such purchase or acquisition to be necessary in the Interests 
of the defense of the United States. 

Sec. 9. The President may, from time to time, promulgate such rules and regu- 
lations as may be necessary and proper to carry out any of the provisions of this 
Act ; and he may exercise any power or authority conferred on him by this Act 
through such department, agency, or officer as he shall direct. 

Sec. 10. Nothing in this Act shall be construed to change existing law relating 
to the use of the land and naval forces of the United States, except insofar as 
such use relates to the manufacture, procurement, and repair of defense articles, 
the communication of information and other noncombatant purx>oses enumerated 
in this Act. 

Sec. 11. If any provision of this Act or the application of such provision to 
any circumstance shall be held invalid, the validity of the remainder of the Act 
and the applicability of such provision to other circumstances shall not be 
affected thereby. 

Approved, March 11, 1941. 

[1S997] The Vice Chairman. Mr. Grearhart, do you have some- 
thing? 

Mr. Gearhart. Mr. Chairman, the question that I wanted to ask 
was precisely the one that was propounded by the Senator from 
Michigan. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. Does counsel have anything else? 

Mr. Richardson. No. 

The Vice Chairman. Captain, do you have any statement you de- 
sire to make before your examination is resumed ? 

Captain Layton. No, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Then Senator Ferguson of Michigan will 
inquire. 

Senator Ferguson. Do we have on this record, Mr. Richardson, the 
amount of planes that went to Hawaii and the Philippines during 
this same period and the amount of antiaircraft guns? Could you 
get that ? 

Mr. Richardson. We will inqmre and see if we have it and if we 
have not, I will endeavor to get the figures for you. 

Senator Ferguson. They should be in also. 

Mr. Murphy. I am sorry, Senator, I did not hear what you said. 

Senator Ferguson. I wondered whether the record showed ^e 
amount of planes that had been furnished to Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines, respectively, and the number of antiaircraft guns during the 
same period. 

[1^98'] Mr. Murphy. And are the dates also given in the break- 
down, Mr. Counsel? 
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Mr. Richardson. Yes. 

Senator Ferottson. So that we may get those later. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. 

TESTIMONT OF GAFT. EDWIN T. LAYTON, UNITED STATES 

NAVY (Besnmed) 

Senator Ferguson. Captain Layton, you indicated that yo u had 
written to Captain McCollum a letter here in Washington. Was that 
sent through the mail or special pouch? 

Captain Layton. As I recall it, I wrote the letter in pen myself 
with no copies and had it sealed, gave it to the flag secretary of the 
commander in chief, who in turn gave it to an officer courier passing 
through and going by air to the United States and to Wasmngton, 
for hand-to-hand delivery to Captain McCollum. 

Senator Ferguson. And did you get your answer back which you 
have read into the record in the same way? 

Captain Layton. It came back via the locked box on the Clipper, 
which has previously been described here as a secure means oi de- 
livery of highly important and highly secret material. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, when you lost the two important men in 
July — is that when you lost them? 

0 ^ 999 ] Captain Layton. We only lost one, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What happened to the other one? 

Captain Layton. He was the one who was allowed to remain all 
during the year. 

Senator F^ouson. And when did he leave the Intelligence Service? 

Captain Layton. He did not leave the Intelligence Service. He 
was transferred after about 2 more years, possibly 3, to Washington 
where he continued his highly specialized duties and did not leave 
his duties entirely until after v J-day. 

Senator Ferguson. How long have you been a captain? 

Captain Layton. About 2 years, sir. 

I^nator Ferguson. You were not a captain, then, at the time that 
you were 

Captain Layton. I was a lieutenant commander on the outbreak 
of war on the senior part of the numbers. 

Senator Ferguson. Going back to the question that I asked before, 
you were looking up in your book the amount of purple, or as we 
call it, of magic here and did you find anything in tnere? 

Captain Layton. None other than the winds set-up message that I 
mentioned previously in testimony before this committee. 

[130001 Senator Ferguson. Yes. Did the Philippines send you 
any of their magic that they translated? 

Captain Layton. The one I referred to specifically was from Com. 
16, which was in the Philippines, setting up the five winds and the two 
winds hidden word codes. 

Senator Ferguson. Was that purple, do you know, or J-19? 

Captain Layton. I will check to see what it says. It didn’t say 
which system, sir. It merely said : 

Following Tokyo to net Intercept translation received from Singapore X. 

Senator F erguson. I imagine it came to you in English, did it not ? 
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Captain Latton. Oh, yes, sir. It came to us in or by this special in- 
telligence high security channel for transmitting this so-called magic 
purple messages. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, after getting Captain McCollum’s letter 
did you believe up until after the atta^ that you had received all 
diplomatic messages in some form or another that they figured that 
you should have in Hawaii for action ? 

Captain Latton. I thought so until some 2 years later when I found 
to the contrary. 1 also so stated on examination before the Roberts 
Commission that I did not believe that Washington was holding out 
onus. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, did you know that there was a dead line 
set on the 26th of November ? 

Captain Latton. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And shifted then to the 29th ? 

Captain Latton. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know there was a message delivered on 
the 26th of November to Japan and a reply to it on the 6th and morn- 
ing of the 7th of December! 

Cimtain Latton. I knew nothing concerning our notes to Japan 
nor Japan’s answers. I may have swn in the paper that we had de- 
livered a note but I do not recall distinctly recalling that it was in the 
paTOrs or not. 

Senator F^sguson. Well, do you know whether or not after the 
26th any Hawaii papers carried evidence that we were still negotiating 
back and forth from Japan to Washington ? 

Captain Latton. Senator, I do not recall what the papers said at 
that time, although I might refresh my memory. I have made it a 
policy, however, not to use newspaper stories in evaluating intelligence 
unless they back up other known material or other material that was 
of some real value because a newspaper story can be slanted if they 
wish. For instance, what was coming out from Tokyo in those days 
under Domei I would not pay any attention to at all. 

Senator Ferguson. It appears that that wind code was J-19. 

Captain Latton. Well, it did not say it in the message. [1S002~\ 
It merely said, “Following Tokyo net intercept.” 

Senator Ferguson. Is that all that you got from the Philippines? 

Captain Latton. That is all that 1 recall at the present time ; yes, 
sir. 


Senator F^uson. I wish you would go to Exhibit 2. Some of your 
answers mdicated that you were talking about some other messages 
in Exhibit 2 and I want to go over them with you, if we might. 

Page 12 was the one that you have talked about That is the 24th of 
September 1941 where they lay it out in areas. Do you have that 
exmbit before you ? 

Captain Latton. I have it before me ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, you say that standing alone that would 
not be as clean as I understood it, as with other e^dence. Now, take 
the one from Tokyo, from Toyoda. Do you know who he was ? 

Captain Latton. Toyoda t 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Captain Latton. Offhand, no, sir. 
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Senator Ferguson. Was he Foreign Minister? 

Captain Latton. No, sir; Togo was the Foreign Minister at that 
time, T-o-^o. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

[1S003'\ Captain Latton. Toyoda would have been a depart- 
ment chief within the ministry of Foreign Affairs in Td^o. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, on the next one, on the 29th of September 
1941, from Honolulu to Washington, giving certain information in 
relation to Honolulu. Do you see that message? 

Captain Latton. What page is that. Senator? 

Senator Ferguson. That is on page 13. They say 

Captain Latton. Yes, sir, I have it. 

Senator J^guson (reading) : 

Moorings in the vicinity of Ford Island. FV. 

Alongside in Ford Island. FG. 

Navy dodc in the Navy Yard (The Ten Ten Pier) — ^KT. 

And then some other items, indicating that they were giving mes- 
sage in relation to the ships in dock; was that not true? 

Captain Latton. Yes, sir. 

[13004'] Senator Ferguson. Now, the next one from Tokyo 
(Tojo) to Honolulu, the 15th of November, says: 

As relations between Japan and United States are most critical, make yoar 
ships In harbor report Irregular but at the rate of twice a week, although you 
are already no douht aware please take extra care to maintain secrecy. 

Would that have been a significant message, that they wanted the 
ships in harbor report twice a week at Pearl Harbor? 

Captain Latton. I think so, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Then we go to the next page, on November 18. 
If these were regular messages, why would they take the extra care? 

They say : “Please take extra care to maintain secrecy.” 

Captain Latton. Senator, the Japanese love secrecy even among 
themselves. 

Senator Ferguson. And so that, in itself, would not have meant 
anything? 

Captain Latton. That, plus the the fact that we had cai^ht one of 
their agents snoring around and had him arrested. ^ being a 
Japanese naval officer, and at the insistence of the Secretary of State, 
he was released and deported. 

The fact that he had been caught before would tend to make these 
people more suspicious and therefore they would [ 1300S\ want to 
take more secrecy. 

Senator Ferguson. When did you catch the Jap naval officer? 

Captain Latton. The FBI caught him, sir, but he sent an agent 
of his out to Honolulu to obtain highly secret and confidential in- 
formation on the United States Pacific Fleet, to come back to the 
west coast and report to him. Fortunately this agent that he ap- 
proached had once been in the Navy and maintained loyalty, and hav- 
ing taken his story to the FBI and having been more or less told to 
await details, when he called on him again here he was told there was 
nothing much to do. 

He then approached our Naval Intelligence agency in Los Angeles, 
and told his story. 

Senator Ferguson. When was that? 
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Captain Layton. That was in mid-1941, as I recall, sir. It may 
have heen late spring. 

Senator Ferguson. What finally happened to this Jap naval officer ? 

Captain Layton. Well, after we secured evidence, we waited for him 
and ^w to it that he got it through our own a^nts. We saw to it 
that he got to the west coast, and saw to it the FBI could pick him 
up, and after that followed him to Washington where he had been in 
aumence with the Japanese [^13006^ naval attach^ here in 
Washington. 

After this was over, we ^t permission of the Secretary of State 
to arrest him, and then in the interest of amity or other reasons, the 
prosecution was dropped, and he was deported as an undesirable alien. 
That was Lieutenant Tachibana. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, go to page 14. 

Here is Honolulu again sending a message to Tokyo, and they are 
using the set-up that was provided for on page 12. 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And they also give harbor locations. 

^ok under 3. There is care taken there to show how they come in 
and how long it takes them from the entrance of the harbor through 
area B to the ouoys in area C — 

to which they were moored, they changed course five times each time roughly 30 
d^rees. The elapsed time was one hour, however, one of these destroyers entered 
area A after passing the water reservoir on the eastern side. 

Relayed to (bank). 

Captain Layton. I read it, sir. 

^3007'\ Senator Ferguson. Is that a significant message ? 

Captain Layton. Senator, I would like to divorce hindsight from 
foresight on these. But were I reading these on December 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and 6, 1 am sure they would have struck a responsive chord in my mind. 

Senator Ferguson. Now we have three on the next page, and they 
are all from Tokyo to Honolulu, seeking evidence. 

Please report on the following areas as to vessels anchored therein : Area “N”, 
Pearl Harbor. 

WTiat bay is that ? That is not Manila B^ ? 

Captain Layton. I think that is Manila Bay. That is near Hono- 
lulu Harbor. 

Senator Ferguson (continuing) : 

and the areas adjacent thereto. (Make your investigation with great secrecy.) 

That would be translated on the 6th, which would be on Friday the 
first week of December. The next one is from Tokyo (Togo) to Hono- 
lulu again. 

Please investigate comprehensively the fleet (blank) bases in the neighborhood 
of the Hawaiian military reservation. 

Now there has been some t^imoire here that where the blank line is 
there was something about air base, fleet air bases, which would make it 
even more significant, would [13008^ it not? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Then the next one from Tokyo to Honolulu, 
November 29, 1941 : 

We have been receiving reports from you on ship movements, but in future 
will you also report even when there are no movements. 
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W© got that on a Friday. 

Captain Latton. I think this caps them all by adding considerable 
simincance to their individual messages taken collectively. A report 
when there are no movements is sometimes more significant than to 
have reports when there are movements. 

Senator Ferguson. Now there is some evidence in the entire record 
that the one on page 22 was translated in the rough by 2 o’clock, 1 or 2 
o’clock, Saturday, here in the Navy. Would that one be significant? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now were any of these messages decoded and 
sent to you, or the substance of them sent to you ? 

Captain Layton. None of them were decoded and sent to me or the 
commander in chief. Pacific Fleet, I should say, prior to December 

7. 1941. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you have specific evidence, or [13009'\ 
any evidence that there was going to be an attack in the vicinity of the 
Kra Peninsula on Sunday? 

Captain Layton. I would like to answer that in two parts, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right, I wish you would. 

Captain Layton. There was a considerable amount of evidence 
from reports from various agents, I mean proper agents, consular offi- 
cials, military observers, and so forth, who predicted an attack on the 
Kra Peninsula. 

The Sunday angle of it can be taken only from an observation of 
the movement, of those Japanese movements that were actually sighted 
in the South China Sea, and the time and distance factors lend them- 
selves toward Sunday being a rather critical day. 

Senator Ferguson. Did the radio traffic give it to you ? 

Captain Layton. Not specifically as to the Kra Peninsula, but the 
radio traffic certainly showed the movement was to the south, south 
of French Indochina, south of Formosa, south of Hainan, an<^lus 
the one purple message we received on the Japanese intrigue in Thai- 
land, which certainly pointed toward either the Thailand border or 
Malaya. 

It was also shown that the Thai airfield at Singora [1S010'\ 
on the veiy southern tip of Thailand and only a few miles from the 
^rder, being a good beach area, presented an ideal point for amphib- 
ious landings. This point was shown to Admiral Kimmel in the 
morning conference I had with him on the morning of December 

6. 1941. 

Senator Ferguson. Now you were asked as to whether or not the 
Navy in Hawaii knew thaj the Army, whose duty it was to protect the 
base, or the fleet while in the base, knew that the Army was only 
alerted to sabotage. Did you know that the Navy here in Washington 
did not know what the Army was alerted to in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, even though General Short had sent back a message on the 28th 
of November that he was alerted to sabotage, and there was no other 
mention of any other alert? 

Captain Layton. I did not know that. 

Senator Ferguson. Tlie Navy did not know what ships were in the 
harbor, or what alert the Army was on ; did you know that ? 

Captain Layton. I did not know tnat the naval officials here in 
Washington were unaware that the Army forces in Hawaii were on 
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a sabotage alert. I was not aware that the naval officials in Wash- 
ington did not know what ships of the Pacific Fleet were in Pearl 
Harbor, either. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, was it the custom of Pearl Harbor 
to report their ships in the harborl 

Captain Layton. sir. 

Senator Ferguson. The location of ships? 

Captain Layton. It was not customary, as I recall it, for them to 
report the ships in the harbor, but reports of all movements of aU 
groups or units was reported to Washington. The sailing, for in- 
stance, of Admiral Halsey’s Task Force, of Admiral Brown’s Task 
Force, of Admiral Newton’s Task Unit, I felt confident were a matter 
of dispatch to Washington, and I think the records wiU bear me out. 

Senator Ferguson. Now take the two messages on pages 40 and 41 
of exhibit 37. As I understand it, these messages were sent about 5 
minutes apart. Those on the 3d of December, 31850 and 31855, which 
would be 5 minutes apart. 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you gave some evidence this morning, as 
I recall, that you thought one related to the other, or they were the 
same message. 

Captain Layton. When they were received and read it was my 
interpretation that these two messages originated by two different 
people in Washington were based on the same information, insofar as 
they carried basically the same data. 

[ISOl^'] Senator Ferguson. Well, now, the first one names 
Washington. It says: 

argent Instructions were sent yesterday to Japanese diplomatic and consular 
posts at Hongkong, Singapore, Batavia, Manila, Washington, and London to 
destroy most of their codes and ciphers at once. 

That would indicate that they were to keep certain ciphers and 
certain codes, would it not ? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson (reading) : 

and to burn all other important and confidential secret documents. 

Now, the next one on the next page was sent 5 minutes later. It is : 

Ordered London, Hongkong, Singapore, and Manila to destroy machine. Bata- 
via machine already sent to Tokyo. December 2nd Washington also directed 
destroy all but one copy of other systems and all secret documents. British 
AdmiraUty London today reports Embassy London has complied. 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did those two messages mean war with the 
United States, as far as your evaluation was concerned? 

Captain Layton. They added to my concern at the time I first read 
the message saying this was a war warning, but it did not necessarily 
mean war. 

{13013'\ Let us examine this line of thought which I had at the 
time, and have previously testified to here. It was a matter of con- 
jecture as to whether the Japanese would leave the Philippines on their 
flank and proceed further south. 

If they were to try to go down into the south China Sea and to 
further their a gg ressive acts without treading on Uncle Sam’s toes, 
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and if they thought they could get away with it, then it would not 
mean war, necessarily ; but in case we were to take counteraction such 
as seizing their embassies, or their consulates, we would seize at that 
time their code machines, cryptographic material, and their secret 
documents. 

So for the self-preservation, which everyone is bom with, they de- 
cided to destroy certain or almost all of thees documents which meant 
considerable to them. 

It can be read another way, by saying that they had made a de- 
termination that the war warning was emphasized by these but this 
neither proves nor disproves. They merely add more background 
and emphasis. 

This matter of destroying codes and the purple machine, which I 
have mentioned previously was very briefly discussed with Admiral 
Elimmel, and, as I recall it, stress was laid on the fact that the word 
was “most,” meaning most of their codes \_130H'\ and ciphers. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Did you know that the Navy here in Washington had notified the 
military attach^ in Tokyo to destroy his code machine and codes about 
the 5th ? 

Captain Latton. I believe it was around the 5th that I was aware 
that the Navy had directed the naval attache in Tokyo, and also other 
naval establishments in China, such as at Tientsin to destroy their 
crmotographic material. 

Senator Ferguson. How did you get that message? 

Captain Latton. I believe we were an information addressee in 
the messages sent them, and I know we received their plain language 
message, one of them which said “Boomerang,” which was the code 
message saying all papers, codes, and ciphers, and so forth, to have 
destroyed. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know what the policy of this Govern- 
ment was in case there was an attack only by Japan on the British? 

Captain Latton. No, sir; I was not on that level of hi^ policy. 

Senator Ferguson. You mean that you did not know because you 
were not on that level ? How could you evaluate the evidence, or the 
intelligence, if you did not know what the policy was? 

[ISOIS] Captain Latton. That same question I asked myself 
in December 1941, prior to the attack. I believe I heard it said no 
less than four or five times, five or six times, “I wish I knew what we 
were going to do,” or words to that effect, by Admiral Kimmel. 

Senator Ferguson. In case of an attack ^ust on the British? 

Captain Latton. In case of eventualities in southeast Asia in which 
the United States was not immediately and directly involved. 

Senator Ferguson. So you did discuss that question with Admiral 
Kimmel, and it bothered you in evaluating the evidence? 

Captain Latton. I would not say that Admiral Kimmel had dis- 
cussed it with me. He had made these remarks in my hearing when 
the situation was brought to his attention regarding the movements 
of these ships, their position, their potentialities for attack, and the 
Japanese propensity for always trying to get something for nothing, 
if possible, as they had done in French Indochina, and if they were 
trying to do this again, for instance, in Thailand, hoping we would 
take no action, and knowing if they got in there and we would not 
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take any action, that would be another base for another move in the 
future. 

[ISOIB"] At that time Admiral Kimmel saidj “I wish I knew 
what we are going to do,” or “This is the same thmg that was true 
in relation to the Dutch East Indies.” I do not recall if the Dutch 
East Indies was mentioned specifically by name. Actually it was 
a general discussion that dealt with the area of the South China Sea 
and Thailand, I believe was the only specific country mentioned. 

Senator Ferguson. You made a statement that you believed, or 
you may have had a conversation with Colonel Raley concerning the 
geographic limit belond which the British and Netherlands would 
not permit the Japanese to penetrate. 

What was that? 

Captain Layton. That is one of these rumors you hear. Senator. 
I had heard a rumor to the effect there was some geographic limit 
drawn, that only the high authorities knew it; that if the Japanese 
went beyond that limit, action would be taken by either the British 
or the Dutch or ourselves, perhaps. 

There was no specific paper, or conversation by anyone in authority. 
It was one of those corridor gossip things that you pick up, but I 
passed it on to Colonel Raley for what it was worth. 

[13017'\ Senator Ferguson. Did you know there were certain 
documents in Washington, for instance. Exhibit 17 which we have 
here, indicating that there was a line? 

Captain Layton. I was not aware of the exact location of a geo- 
graphic line, nor that there was a line, in fact. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the gentleman yield? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. That document was also in Hawaii. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, I will ask, did you ever see this docu- 
ment? 

Captain Layton. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. We will get it. 

Captain Layton*. I didn’t see every document that came in. Many 
documents that had to do with war plans alone were handled, by 
the War Plans Division, which is a very understandable thing; you 
don’t show everybody on the staff high plans and policies of future 
operations. 

Senator Ferguson. While they are looking for this document, do 
you know of anything else. Captain, that you can give us here that 
could help us in the solution of the problem that we have? 

Captain Layton. No. sir. 

Senator Ferguson. As to how this could happen and we not be 
alerted in Hawaii? 

[13018'\ Captain Layton. Well, I formed a pretty good idea of 
how they did it. If you are interested in hearing how I think they did 
it and were able to come in undetected throughout I will be glad to 
give it to you in a couple of minutes. 

Senator Ferguson. There is no doubt but they came in and they 
were not detected. 

Captain Layton. There is no doubt about that in my mind. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you look at that instrument? 

Mr. Gearhart. Will the i^nator yield? 
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Senator Ferottson. Yes. 

Mr. Gearhabt. I would like to hear that if he can tell it in a min- 
ute or so. 

Senator FiatansoN. All ri^ht. 

Captain Latton. I mentioned this radio intelligence as being an 
inexact science. I also said that if you go under sealed orders, don’t 
use your radio, and take the precaution that you will receive no radios 
yourself addressed to you, then you can move freely on the high seas, 
so long as you are not det^ted by planes, submarines, picket boats or 
casual merchant vessels. I have formed a definite conclusion that the 
Japanese realized that a blow on Pearl Harbor was necessary toward 
their major plan of operation and that they had carefully studied 
their own radio traffic and had [13019'\ made an analysis of it 
and that therefore they made their plans, gave it to the carrier task 
force commander, and thereafter never addressed him and, of course, 
he went under radio silence, and therefore he had no implications, no 
associations, no mention in traffic, he was just as if, what they wanted 
me to believe he was, in home ports. That can always be done. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, will you look at that instrument. The 
bottom of the page. 

Captain Latton. I see it. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever see that before ? 

Captain Latton. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That is Exhibit 17. 

Mr. Masten. Exhibit 106. 

Senator Ferguson. Exhibit 106. It was originally in Exhibit 17. 

Mr. Murpht. The page, for the record. 

Senator Ferguson. What is the page on that? 

Captain Latton. This says page 4 here, but this is a very thick 
volume. 

Senator Ferguson. It is the November 5. Admiral Stark and Gen- 
eral Mamhall for the President. 

Captain Latton. I pever saw it. I had heard corridor gossip that 
there was a delineation line. 

[1S(^0'] Senator Ferguson. That is all. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murpht. In other words, you, as the chief of intelligence for 
the fleet at Hawaii, were obliged to be passing corridor gossip about 
the question that the Senator asked you but Admiral Eimmel did not 
show you that recommendation of the Army and the Navy given to the 
President? 

Captain Latton. Admiral Eimmel did not see fit to so inform me. 

Mr. Murpht. At any rate, it would have been of help to you, as an 
intelligence officer, if you had that, since you found it necessaty to in- 
dulge in corridor gos^p to meet the situation; isn’t that correct? 

Obtain Latton. I tried to pass on to my liaison in the Hawaiian 
Air Force everything that I had that I thought would help him, and 
if I was passing gossip I told him that it was gossip and he could 
evaluate it accordingly, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. At any rate, you had to indulge in gossip because 
the admiral hadn’t shown you this particular paper which discussed 
the idea of the Army and the Navy as to the Japanese at the time ; 
isn’t that right? 
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Captain Layton. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, you said that you could give us in a few 
minutes how the blow was brought about. You said that [13021^ 
they could make plans and mve those plans to a carrier task force, 
have the carriers proceed without traffic, and that that can always be 
done. You knew that before December 7, 1941, did you not? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. And you also knew that the Japanese had 10 carriers, 
did you not? 

Captain Layton. That is correct. 

Mr. Murphy. You knew that you had only accounted for two, did 
you not? 

Captain Layton. Not in my sheet of December 2. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, how many had you accounted for? You had 
accounted for two going south and you thought there were two at 
the Marshalls; is that not right? 

Captain Layton. There were a few more than that. I would like 
to read them. 

Mr. Murphy. All right. Take it slowly so that I can follow your 
testimony before the Roberts Commission. 

Captain Layton. Aye, sir. 

On page 3 of my Location Sheet typed on December 1, corrected 
and submitted on December 2, 1 put : Cardiv-4, two carriers and four 
destroyers; Cardiv-3, two carriers and three destroyers; in the Bako- 
Takao area. 

Mr. Murphy. You also felt, did you not, that they were \_13022\ 
.part of the second fleet under the commander in chief of the second 
fleet? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. All right, go ahead. 

Captain Layton. In the Marshall area I showed the Koryu plus 
plane guards, being one carrier and four destroyers in the Mar^all 
area. 

Mr. Murphy. How many carriers? 

Captain Layton. One. 

Mr. Murphy. One in the Marshalls? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. I showed the Jfarw, a converted 

carrier, as being also in the Bako-Takoa area. 

Mr. Murphy. How many did you have going south ? 

Captain Layton. I had a total of five gomg south. 

Mr. Murphy. Five? 

Captain Layton. Five ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. And one in tne Marshalls? 

Captain Layton. One of those five was a converted carrier. 

Mr. Murphy. Let me review your testimony before the Roberts 
Commission. Before I do that. Captain, you said that the Secretary 
of State sent this man back to Japan for amity or other reasons. What 
would be the other reasons? 

Captain Layton. Well, I wouldn’t be in a position to know. 

Mr. Murphy. I thought there might have been some- 
thing sinister in your “other reasons.” 

Captain Layton. No. I meant rather than have this Naval Jap- 
anese officer up for a trial of espionage in our country and the ensuing 
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row in the Japanese papers, I believed it was deemed, and I am not 
speaking firsthand, I am guessing now, better to let him go as an 
undesirable alien. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, then, were you familiar with Japanese broad- 
casts intercepted at Pearl Harbor on December 8, were they called to 
your attention? 

Captain Layton. You mean the Japanese broadcasts in plain lan- 
guage, sir? 

Mr. Murphy. The broadcasts in which they told about the attack 
on Pearl Harbor. 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. And you were familiar with the weather broadcasts 
put in the middle of that message ? 

Captain Layton. I don’t recall that there was a weather broadcast 
in the middle of that message ; there may have been. 

Mr. Murphy (^reading) : 

In the message here a weather forecast was made as far as I can recollect 

This is the Naval report. 

A weather forecast was made, as far as I recollect. No such weather forecast 
had ever been made before. 

His exact words were : 

Allow me to especially make a weather forecast at this time. West wind 
clear. Since these broadcasts are also heard by the Japanese Navy It may be 
some sort of a code. 

Captain Layton. We heard that late the night of the 7th. It was 
reported to us that that west wind clear hidden code winds execute 
did come through late the night of the 7th, but we were not interested 
in it then. 

Mr. Murphy. West wind clear would refer to 

Captain Layton. England. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, Wien, you had some discussion with Admiral 
Kimmel, did you not, between the 1st of December and the 7th of 
December, about the carriers you could not account for ? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. That was on the 2nd of December. 

Mr. Murphy. And you also had discussion with him of the fact that 
you were unable to account for battleships? 

[JJO^S] Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

I believe that was in the middle of November, or possibly a little 
later. 

Mr. Murphy. You are sure it wasn’t about the same time in 
December? 

Captain Layton. No, sir. Battleships were not brought up as a 
matter of conversation in the carrier conversation. 

Mr. Murphy. I refer you to your testimony on page 1090 before 
the Roberts board : 

The Chaieman. Commander, you were at conferences with the Commander 
In Chief, I presume, between November 27 and December 7, respecting the instant 
situation? 

Commander Layton. Yes. I was in conferences daily. 

In that conenction, I would like to ask if there was at any time 
a conference between Admiral Kimmel and General Short ana your- 
self and some intelligence oflScer of the Army between those <Mtes? 
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Captain Layton. I previously testified that General Short had a 
conference with Admiral Kimmel and other naval force com- 
manders — 

Mr. Mxjbpht. Do you understand my question ? 

Captain Layton. V es, sir. 

Mr. Mtjbphy. Was there at any time 

Captain Layton. An Army Intelligence ofl&cer present. 

Mr. Murphy. At any meeting you ever had with Gen- 
eral Short? 

Captain Layton. No, sir, never. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, you also testified that you had liaison with the 
Air Corps, the Army Air Corps intelligence officer? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Did you have liaison with the Navy Air Corps intel- 
ligence officer? 

Captain Layton. No, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Why would you have liaison with the A^y Air 
Corps inteUigence officer and not the Navy? What is the difference 
between the two? 

Captain Layton. None, as I see it, except that Colonel Raley of the 
Hawaiian Air Force came to me in mid-lMl and said, or I understood 
him to say that he had been directed to establish liaison, which I was 
glad to do. 

Mr. Murphy. Isn’t it rather singular that the Army Air Corps, 
who knew what was going on, or at least part of what was going on, 
and Captain Davis and Admiral Bellinger, neither knew anything 
about these messages? 

Captain Layton. Admiral Davis was on the staff, sir. He was a 
subsection officer under Operations. 

Mr. Murphy. He was in charge of Air? 

Captain Layton. Under the officer who had all of the \^13(E7'\ 
intelngence that I had, and all of my evaluated intelligence reports 
and who was aware of all of the situation. 

Mr. Murphy. Then, if Captain Davis didn’t know about it that 
would be his superior’s responsibility? 

Captain Layton. That would be his superior. His superior had 
directed me to show the book to his assistant in Operations. 

[130281 Mr. Murphy. Did you show it to Captain Davis? 

Captain Layton. No, sir. He saw several of the books without 
initisding because he had not been ordered or told to read the books. 

Mr. Murphy. He has testified under oath that he didn’t know about 
these war warning messages and I wondered if you knew whether 
he had or not. 

Captain Layton. I couldn’t state positively here under oath that I 
know positively that he did. It would be my assumption that he 
was present when the war warning message was being discussed in 
the a^iral’s cabin. 

Mr. Murphy. Do you know whether he was or not ? 

Captain Layton. I do not know positively. 

Mr. Murphy. What do you know about Admiral Bellinger. He 
was also an air officer. He has testified that he knew nothing about 
them. 

Captain Layton. I do not know, sir. 

7»7ie— 46— pt. 10 ^20 
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Mr. Murphy. Now, then, you also testified this afternoon that you 
felt that the Army was on an all-out alert. Was that your testimony I 

Captain Layton. That was my conception at the time. 

Mr. Murphy. You presumed the Army was on the highest state of 
alert? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

\ 13029 '\ Mr. Murphy. Why would you presume that when the 
fleet wasn’t on the highest state of alert, they were only in the third 
condition. 

Captain Layton. I didn’t know there was a difference in the Army 
states of alert at that time. I thought they only had one. 

Mr. Murphy. Weren’t the Navy ships themselves on the lowest state 
of alert, with only one- fourth of the antiaircraft guns manned? 

Captain Layton. They went into the one customarily in while in 
port. 

Mr. Murphy. They didn’t take any special precautions after the war 
warning than they had for months previous; isn’t that true? 

Captain Layton. I believe that is correct, although I don’t know 
that first hand. 

Mr. Murphy. The Navy was in tiie normal ordinary routine alert 
and yet you thought that the Army was in the highest state of alert; 
the to hand. 

Captain Layton. I thought the Army had only one state of alert. 
When I say “highest” I mean that they were on the alert. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, then, you said you did not expect war in 
Hawaii. 

\1303Qi\ Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Is that so ? 

Captain Layton. That is true. 

Mr. Murphy. Did you expect an attack on the fleet? 

Captain Layton. No, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Admiral Kimmel has testified before us that he did 
ex^t a submarine attack. Why would you differ with him ? 

Captain Layton. My words were loose. I meant air attack, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Then ^ou are restricting it to an air attack. If you 
were to have a submarine attack that would be war in Hawaii, would 
it not? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. We had had submarine contacts off 
Hawaii many, many times, but you couldn’t prove that they were 
submarines. We suspected that there were Japanese submarines lurk- 
ing about trying to scout for information. We also had a report from 
the naval attache in Tokyo that the crew of one submarine had re- 
turned and were bragging about having been in Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. Murphy. You knew that there was a considerable submarine 
movement moving east? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. You know they were sighted at Saipan? 

\^lS03r\ C^tain Layton. They weren’t sighted. 

Mr. Murphy. I mean the sound — they were detected. 

Captain Layton. Definitely, passing down to the Marshalls. 

Mr. Murphy. Captain Rochefort did tell you in his daily intelli- 
gence summary that there was a submarine movement eastward ? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir ; eastward toward the Mars^Us. 
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Mr. Mtjbpht. Well, the Marshalls are much closer to Hawaii than 
home waters, are they not? 

Captain Latton. It would be a logical place to go for refueling and 
standing by for further exercises or operations. 

Mr. Murpht. How do you account for the fact that if the submarines 
were going to the Marshalls and you felt there were aircraft carriers 
at the Marshalls that the Army didn’t know anything about it? Gen- 
eral Short says that he never heard of it. 

Captain Latton. I can only say that Washington had all the in- 
formation that we had. Washington had close liaison with the Army. 
The Army in Washington knew who they were sending their infor- 
mation to. The Washington authorities had full right to send out their 
information. And it is my conception and belief, and it is sound, that 
if they didn’t want to send it out to the authorities' in [ 13032 '] 
Hawaii, that was a responsibility of the War Department. 

Mr. Murphy. Sir, did you have any responsibility ? What were you 
doing out there? 

Captain Layton. My responsibility was as laid down by the staff in- 
structions which I read this afternoon. They clearly outline the full 
scope. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, as the fleet intelligence officer you were to advise 
the fleet generally as to conditions wherever the fleet was ; isn’t that 
right? 

Captain Layton. I was to see about the fleet. 

Mr. Murphy. And while the fleet was in the harbor the fleet was your 
responsibility, wasn’t it? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. That is, my responsibility as far as in- 
telli^nce went. 

]k&. Murphy. That is right. It was up to you to know everything 
there was in the way of intelligence to protect that fleet wherever it 
was? 

Captain Layton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, then, the fact is, you did eiroect hostile Japanese 
action in the first week of December, did you not! 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. You had that information from various sources. Naval 
Intelligence, reports of naval attaches, naval observers, [ 13033 "^ 
the commander in chief of the Asiatic Fleet and the intelligence unit 
at Manila, did you not? 

Captain Layton. And Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. Murphy. Yes. And the Intelligence Unit, Fourteenth Naval 
District? 

Captain Layton. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, then, about the middle of November you knew 
that the normal organization of the Japanese Fleet was disrupted? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

Mr . Murphy. You also knew that the commander in chief of the 
Second Fleet was placed in a position far more important than his 
normal administrative job? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. You al^ knew and had been mformed that that fleet 
was apparently getting together for an offensive action ? 

Captain Layton, "xosy sir. 
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Mr. Murpht. You also had a report as to what ships were seen 
going sout^ didn’t you ? 

Captain Latton. Some reports; yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. You had detailed reports to some extent of warships, 
did you not? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

\1303J^ Mr. Murphy. And there were a number of carriers not 
accounted for in that report, were there not ? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, no carriers were 
retried by citation at any time. 

Mr. Murphy. You also knew that it appeared as if instead of pro- 
tective operations by the fleet there was to be an operation ^ task 
forces or a task force, and the commander in chief of the Second 
Fleet was to be put in supreme command? 

Captain Layton. We expected it, and he was. 

Mr. Murphy. You also knew by radio intelligence that you had no 
contact as to the commander in chief of the Second Fleet in con- 
nection with the southward movement? 

Captain Layton. I don’t believe that is correct. Would you repeat 
that? 


Mr. Murphy. I say, did you also know that there was no radio 
intelligence placing tne commander in chief of the Second Fleet in 
the southward movement? 

Captain Layton. Oh, yes, there was. 

Mr. Murphy. There was? 

Captain Layton. Considerable. 

Mr. Murphy. To make you believe he was in charge ? 

Captain Layton. He was commander in chief of the Second Fleet 
and was taking supreme command of the task forces moving 
\_13035\ south? 

Mr. Murphy. Was he in charge of the one coming to Hawaii? 

Captain Layton. No, sir. The commander in chief of that force 
was called the commander in chief of the First Air Fleet. 

Mr. Murphy. You felt from radio intelligence that the movement 
would be south and that it would be amphibious in nature? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. And you felt that it would be to the Malay Barrier 
or against Singapore or to the Netherlands Indies or the Philippines, 
did you not? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. In other words, you agreed entirely with what Wash- 
ington had said to you in the dispatch they sent to you ? 

Captain Layton. Exactly. I considered their dispatches as dot- 
ting the i’s and crossing tibe t’s. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, you also knew that there had been no positive 
indications of the location of the Japanese carriers with the exception 
of Carrier Division 3, did you not? 

C^tain Layton. Well, I had positive location of Carrier Division 
3. There was no positive location of Carrier [13036'] Division 
4 or these other units. I put one in the Marshalls and one in the 
south Formosa area. However, the extra carrier division had been 
in the past previously associated, even in a light way, with the com- 
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mander, Second Fleet, and commander, Third Fleet, and on the basis 
of that I placed that carrier division there. 

Mr. Murphy. I ask you whether or not before the Roberts Com- 
mission you gave this testimony : 

Commander Laytow. There had been no positive indications of the location 
of the Japanese carriers with the exception of Carrier Division 3, which was 
associated with the southern movement for some time. 

The Chaieman. What was Carrier Division 3? Two carriers? 

Commander Layton. Two carriers, sir; the Ryuio and the Ho»ho. 

The Chairman. Now, did your command have knowledge of the number of 
Japanese carriers in their Navy? 

Commander Layton. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How many were there? 

Commander Layton. Ten, sir. 

The Chairman. So you have accounted for two? 

Commander Layton. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Of the other eight I understand you to [13036 A] say 

there were no definite indications as to their location. 

Commander Layton. No positive indications of their location. 

Captain Layton, That is correct. No positive. I have tried to 
indicate, sir, that when you make a location sheet you have to use 
some of the very small evidence rather than the preponderance of the 
evidence to locate your forces because if you wait for all positive evi- 
dence you would only put down two or three ships. 

Mr. Murphy. On the information you received from Commander 
Rochefort, the daily intelligence summaries, there was carried as to 
the carriers “no information.” 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, the first time you heard from the commander 
in chief of the carrier fleet was on December 8 ? 

Captain Layton. December 7, sir. 

Mr. Murphy, December 7. 

Captain Layton. He opened up after the attack. 

Mr. Murphy. You hadn’t heard from him for some days and that 
morning you told Admiral Kimmel that you had heard from him 
for the first time in some time; isn’t that right? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, there was also a change in radio calls, was there 
not, in November? 

[1S037'\ Captain Layton. November 1 ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. And there was also a change the first of December? 

Captain Layton. December 1 ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy, That was extraordinary, wasn’t it ? 

Captain Layton. Rather extraordinary. I would like to point out 
that the Japanese at that time were showing all the symptoms of 
taking increased radio security. I won’t go into the technicalities 
but they were using multiple addresses and blanket coverage and what 
we call addressed to nobody from nobody, which everybody copied, 
and when they do that nobody is being talked to that you can identify, 
and therefore the forces are pretty hard to identify in traffic. 

Mr. Murphy. You did have a report from the commander in chief 
of the Asiatic Fleet and a report from the American observer in 
Singapore and the commander in chief of the British Far Ikst Naval 
Forces that gave you some idea as to the initial distribution of the 
task force in the south, did you not? 
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Captain Latton. A part of it; yes. 

Mxjrphy. That left the carriers unaccounted for except two? 

Captain Layton. Not precisely ; no. That left a good \l30S8^ 
part of that force unaccounted for by sighting, but they were def- 
initely headed south. It left my distribution of carriers good in my 
mind. However, on that location sheet I did not list Cardivs 1 or 2 
because they had not shown in traffic, had not been addressed, were 
in no way m the traffic headings, and had all the usual appearances 
of being in home ports or possibly standing by for a covering force 
in connection with the southern movement, remaining in home waters, 
I thought. 

Mr. Murphy. You say that the answer you made as to the inquiry 
as to the battleships not being accounted for was prior to Novem- 
ber 27 ? 

Captain Layton. It is my recollection. I have not read the Roberts 
report. I never saw a copy of it. It might have been after. 

Mr. Murphy. Before the Roberts Board, on page 1090, you were 
questioned about the conferences between November 27 and December 
7, and it was then that you said in answer to this question : 

The Ghaibman. Commander, you were at conferences with the Commander 
in Chief, I presume, between November 27 and December 7, respecting the instant 
situation? 

Commander Latton. Yes. I was in conference daily. 

The Cbaibman. Had you the slightest suspicion of a possible 

air attack upon Pearl Harbor? 

Commander Layton. No, sir. 

The Chaibman. Why not, when you had the warning and from what yon 
knew about the situation that Japan would strike and probably strike hard and 
even before war was declared? 

Commander Layton. Yes. That had all been considered. 

The Chairman. That had all been considered? 

Commander Layton. Yes, that had all been considered and discussed; The 
Admiral, in fact, said one day, “Where are the battle^ips”. I said “I don’t 
know. Their location had not been known for more than a week.’’ He said, 
“Do you think they could be off here or out at sea without our knowing it?” 
I said, “Yes, if they have maintained radio silence.’’ He said “Do you think 
they are?’’ and I said, “No.” He said, “Where do yon think they are?” and I said, 
“I estimate they are in port, having completed two weeks operations and Uiey 
are having overhaul for new operations.” 

General McNabney. Was there some discussion held with reference to the 
carriers? 

Commander Layton. Yes, only not so specific. The Admiral knew of the car- 
riers down there, I am sure. 

You told us here tonight that they could maintain radio silence. 
Did you take that into consideration? 

Captain Layton. That is always taken into considera- 
tion to a degree ; sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Did you also take into consideratiom since you ex- 
pected a submarine attack, in the plans you had in effect at Hawaii, 
that if there was a submarine attack it would in all probability be ac- 
companied by an air attack? 

Captain Layton. I don’t believe I recall having grouped those two 
together in my mind. I know that was one of the feasibilities and 
capabilities of the enemy as laid down. I knew that was in our stand- 
ard operating procedure letter. I won’t say deffinitcdy I had Iffiose 
two coupled in my mind during that time. 
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As I recall itj and my memory may be bad, that conference re^rd- 
ing the battleships was previously, because on this location sheet dated 
December, 1, 1941, 1 showed battle division 1 and battle division 2 in 
the Kure-Saseho area. Now, they were fairly well indicated as being 
there and they hadn’t been showing the radio silence but had shown 
it previously. They had no traffic on them and the admiral asked where 
they were. This was not the only location sheet that I submitted. I 
also carried BatDiv 3 in this location sheet as in the southern task force 
and of course only two were there. The other two came to Hawaii. 
But all the battleship divisions were accounted for, so I think that 
[ 13041 '] perhaps is the conversation prior to the period mentioned 
there as it being a general question referring to conferences regarding 
the surprise attack. The conference regarding surprise attack was 
some time before Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. Mtjkpht. Do you mean you indicated any such date before the 
Roberts board! 

Captain Layton. I don’t think I did. 

Mr. Murphy. Before the Roberts board did you make this answer : 

that Carrier Dirlalon 8 was enroate or in the China Sea, and one of the carrier 
divisions was reported to be in or near the Mandates, and others were getting 
their bases all set, bat their iocation was not known. 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, is it true that the strength of our two task 
forces that we had at Hawaii was superior in strength to the task force 
that attacked Hawaii! 

Captain Layton. Superior, sir? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes. 

Captain Layton. I believe the task force that attacked Hawaii 
infinitely superior than a combination of our task forces, let alone any 
individual one. 

Mr. Murphy. Were you asked this question— of course, we may have 
more information since that time : 

Admiral RnvBs — 

This is page 1093. You were discussing then before the Roberts 
board the strength of the Japanese Fleet : 

Admiral Roivis. And that Is the striking force. 

Commander Layton. Yes. As I obtained that from the radio call sheet out 
of the plane. 

Admiral Redvib. Then in strength, that is hardly equal to the strength of our 
task force, three of which we had out, except in carriers. That Is, a carrier in 
each one, three heavy cruisers 

Commander Layton. Yes. 

Admiral Rebtis. And 12 destroyers? 

Commander Layton. Yes. 

Admiral Rons. And that was 12. They did have more carriers in this one 
group? 

Commander Layton. Yes. 

Now, was that to indicate our strength was neater than theirs? 

Captain Layton. I don’t follow the line of that questioning. I have 
never had a chance to proofread it. I know they struck a lot from 
the record. It is my firm belief that the Japanese carrier task force, 
with 6 carriers folly trained, armed, ready to go, with 2 battle- 
ships, 2 battle cruisers, 2 heavy cruisers, 1 [ 130 ^^ light cruiser 
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and 12 destroyers, was a powerful offensive force. They had weak- 
nesses. If they were caught at night or in poor visibility, then 
they had a weakness because somebody could make slashing attack 
upon them without them being able to use their air. 

[J^44] Mr. Murphy. I won’t press it because it is a matter of 
certainty in the record as to what each force consisted of. We have 
that in the record without indulging in speculation or recollection. 

Were you aware of the message that was sent from Hawaii on the 
ni^t of December 6 as to the destruction of the codes at Hawaii ? 

Captain Layton. I was informed by then Commander Rochefort 
that he had very good pipe-line information to the effect that the 
J apanese consulate was destroying codes and official pap^s by burning. 

Mr. Murphy. Why didn’t Admiral Kimmel know about that? 

Captain Layton. I don’t know that he didn’t know about it, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. My iwollection is that he said he didn’t. That was 
Com-14. Com-14 advised Washington on December 6 : . 

Believe local consul has destroyed all but one system although presumably not 
including your eighteen double five of third. 

Did you know about that? 

Captain Layton. I did not see that message, although Commander 
Rochefort informed me of the purport. 

Mr. Murphy. You feel you certainly notified your commander in 
chief? 

[JS04S] Captain Layton. I wouldn’t be too positive. I may have 
been notified when Admiral Kimmel was not in or at some time when 
I didn’t get the message to him immediately, but 1 have no definite 
recollection. 

Mr. Murphy. If you heard they were destroying their system, you 
would report it ? 

Captain Layton. Then I would report it. 

Mr. Murphy. If they were destroymg all but one system, you would 
feel that was important enough to get it to the commander in chief 
as quickly as possible? 

Captain Layton. I would think so, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. What is the significance to you of the destruction of 
codes ? That is pretty important information, isn’t it ? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. W ould you consider that a matter of vital importance ? 

Captain Layton. If we had not had previous information that the 
Japanese were destroying codes, I would say it would be very vital. 
The previous information was well known and this would merely 
be added evidence. 

Mr. Murphy. Now^ then, you also testified that you delivered the 
message of the 24th direct to General Short. 

Captain Layton. In person. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, Admiral Kimmel criticized you 
about one message, didn’t he ? 

Captain Layton. That was the 27th, sir. 

I believe he withdrew that criticism when he discovered that Gen- 
eral Short had in fact received it. 

Mr. Murphy. I know just what I read in the record, and I believe 
there was some qualification of it. I don’t want to say that is true 
either. I mean his characterization. Far from it. 
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Now, you also said that you heard it said by Admiral Kimmel 
as to wnat we would do if there was an attack on the British. 

You knew at Hawaii that we were a democracy, and that Congress 
had the right to declare war ? 

Captain Latton. Yes, sir. I believe his statement was “I wish 
we knew what we were going to do.” 

Mr. Mtjrpht. You meant “What would we do when”? 

Captain Layton. What would we do and when. 

Mr. MtmpHT. Now, as to knowledge of ships being in Pearl Harbor, 
did you know as the intelligence officer what reports were being made 
to Washington as to the ships? You did testify that they would 
not, in your judgmen^ be the task forces? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mubphy. Is it not a fact that your reports to Wash- 
ington were onlv as to the ships in the Harbor or that they were in the 
Hawaiian areat 

Captain Layton. Very likely so. That was the province of Oper- 
ations. 

Mr. Mukphy. We had testimony before us and we have a map 
here diowing some ship to the north of the island of Oahu on Decem- 
ber 6. Did you know anything about that ship ? ^ 

Captain Layton. My guess would be that it was a merchant ship 
that was torpedoed there on the morning of December 7. 

Mr. Mukphy. But it wasn’t there on the 7th. At least the map 
doesn’t show it. 

Captain Layton. It wasn’t on my plot and I couldn’t s*ay. 

Mr. Murphy. The map shows it on the 6th and not on the 7th. 
In fact, it seems to trace it going into Pearl Harbor on the week end. 

Captain Layton. It was customary for the ships to go in for the 
week end to give the crews needed rest and relaxation, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. This is my last question. 

^ far as liaison with the Army was concerned, you never received 
a single order from the commander in chief as to to any liaison what- 
ever with any particular Army intelli- [ 13048 '\ gence? 

Captain Layton. That is correct, sir. Nor did I have any requests 
from Army sources for liaison. 

Mr. Murphy. That is all. 

Senator Lucas. I would like to ask a few questions. 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Lucas. 

Sehator Lucas. Captain, shortly after the Pearl Harbor disaster, 
we had unity of command in Hawaii? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Is that still in existence? 

Captain Layton. I don’t believe I am competent to answer that 
question because I am not real sure. I left Pearl Harbor on the 29th 
of November to come before this committee, sir, and I am a little 
bit rusty on what is going on out there. 

[ 1300 ] Senator Lucas. When you left on the 29th of Novem- 
ber was imity of command still in operation at that time? 

Captain Layton. To a limited degree, sir. The commander in 
chief of the Pacific Fleet still commanded the Pacific Ocean areas and 
the Army forces in that area came directly under General Mac- 
Arthur. Under the unity of command principle that was in effect 
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E rior to VJ-day or about that time the Army forces in the Pacific 
*cean areas were under the direct military command of Admiral 
Nimitz through General Richardson, commanding general of the 
Central Pacific Forces. 

Senator Lucas. Captain, from what you know about the Pearl 
Harbor disaster and the events leading up to this disaster, did you 
feel that there was proper liaison between the Army and the Navy 
at that time? 

Captain Lattom’. I believe the liaison at that time could be improved 
on in the light of war experience. 

Senator Lucas. Well, in light of what happened at Pearl Harbor 
and the war following you oelieve the liaison could be improved 
upon? 

Captain Lavton. Yes, sir ; but it must be done on a chain of com- 
mand principle and not on parallel ladders, so to speak. 

Senator Lucas. I am not sure that I follow you on that last state- 
ment. 

[13060'\ Captain Laytox. For exan^le, sir, under the principle 
of imity command in effect in the Pacific Ocean areas during the war, 
intelligence that fpnneled to the Pacific Ocean areas was a responsi- 
bility of the commander in chief of that area to get it to all forces in 
his area for their use. Before the setting up of that principle of that 
unity of command no single person was responsible for the intelligence 
for everybody else, so you had two parallel intelligence systems and 
as it turns out — and I did not know until afterward — the Army in 
Hawaii was receiving very little intelligence from Washington. The 
Navy was developing combat intelligence regarding the Japanese 
fleet b«t we received no Japanese troop movements or dispositions 
from the Army, and I don’t believe the Army in Hawaii received them 
either. 

If those funnels had been only funneled to one man whose respon- 
sibility it was, who in turn gives it to all the forces no matter what kind 
of a uniform thev wear and is responsible for that, then you have a 
principle of single purpose, single responsibility, and a proper func- 
tioning organization. You cannot have two presidents of a corpora- 
tion. 

Senator Lucas. I think that you have expressed it better than I 
would know how and it more or less coincides with what I believe 
should be done as a result of the testimony that has been adduced be- 
fore this hearing. “* 

[13051^ In other words, do you agree with me that, either in 
peace or in war, if you are going to have a successful intelligence de- 
partment either in Washington, Hawaii, the Philippines, or in any 
other outpost, you are going to have someone upon whom rests the 
sole responsibility for the proper evaluation and the dissemination of 
that information to every branch of the service, whether it is the Navy, 
the Army, or the Marine Corps? 

Captain Lattox. I quite agree with you whole-heartedly. Senator, 
and I believe the present new set-up that I have read about in the 
papers, wherein the State Department, Army, and Navy will form 
one central intelligence agency or whatever it is, will function to the 
benefit of this country in the future. 

Senator Lucas. You fellows in the Navy had swne of the finest men 
that the Naval Academy ever turned out in the Pacific area during 
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that time, according to the testimony that has been given to this com- 
mittee and Admiral Kimmel was in charge of the Pacific Fleet at that 
time as well as the Atlantic Fleet. 

Captain Layton. No, sir. 

Senator Lucas. On December the 7th f 

Captain Layton. No, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Wasn’t he commander in chief of the entire fleet? 

\_ 1306 fi\ Captain Layton. No, sir. He was commander in chief 
of the Pacific Fleet. 

Senator Lucas. Of the Pacific Fleet? 

Captain Layton. And also the doctrines that he evolved, the tech- 
niques or matters of policy or standard operating procedure that he 
thou^t were good enough and having consulted with the commander 
in chief of the Asiatic Fleet and the commander in chief of the Atlan- 
tic Fleet, were in fact issued by the commander in chief under the di- 
rective which he had to this United States Fleet. 

Senator Lucas. Well, at one time he was commander in chief of the 
United States Fleet? 

Captain Layton. That was just a title, that was a hat he could wear, 
but it was not a tactical or administrative office. 

I^nator Lucas. Well, the fact that this was a title or hat that he 
could wear, did that add anything to his importance out there as the 
commander of the Pacific Fleet ? 

Captain Layton. No, sir. I don’t think you can l^d ai^thing 
higher than the commander in chief of the Pacific Fleet in the Pacific. 

Senator Lucas. Well, now, it is a fact that General Short was out 
there and his was just a small part of the United States Army although 
he held a very responsible position. 

Captain Layton. That is correct, sir. 

[IwSS] Senator Lucas. I have obtained this sort of an idea and 
if I am wrong I want you to disabuse it from my mind. You fellows 
in the Navy are a pretty powerful group, and you had charge of the 
Pacific Fleet out there, and Short was more or less in charge of just 
an outpost, and, as far as the Army was concerned, was pretty small. 
I have gained sort of an impression that you fellows did not pay much 
attention to Short and his crowd ; and I am wondering if I am wrong. 

Captain Layton. If I answer that, you put me in an embarrassing 
position if I either agree with you and am not telling the truth. 

Senator Lucas. I won’t press it if it is going to embarrass you, and 
I probably should have asked Admiral Kimmel that question when he 
was here. 

Captain Layton. I say I think it is an embarrassing question, be- 
cause I, for one, never thought of the Army as any small potato. In 
fact, I worked with the Army at our Army post all during this war, 
and they are a fine bunch of people, and if you really want to see how 
the services get together to out where they don’t wear a collar and tie 
when they put them in 9ie South Pacific. You can’t tell the Army 
from the Navy. 

Senator Lucas. I am sure you always worked faithfully under any 
conditions, and that was the attitude in the Na\y and Army, and I 
know that you worked faithfully since Pearl yl306I^\ Harbor ; 
there isn’t any question about that ; but the only thing I am talking 
about is preyious to Pearl Harbor, when there was a sort of a non- 
chalant, lackadaisical attitude with the American people, and it seemed 
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to me that went right on into the Army and the Navy about , (that 
particular time. I may be wrong about that. 

Captain Latton. I recall our attitude toward the impending crisis 
was anything but lackadaisical, Senator. As a matter of fact, there 
were some gray hairs sprouted out at that time. 

Senator Lucas. Some what? 

Captain Layton. Gray hairs. 

Senator Lucas. There may have been some after Pearl Harbor, 
but do you think there were many before Pearl Harbor? 

Captain Layton. I can only speak for myself, sir. 

Senator Lucas. How far did you think that the carrier and the two 
destroyers and what number aircraft they might have had was from 
Pearl Harbor when you made an estimate to the commander in chief 
of the Pacific Fleet? 

Captain Layton. I think that was really December 2. 

Senator Lucas. December 2. 

Captain Layton. I considered them in the Marshalls themselves, 
and I was delighted when the Army proposed a distance long-range, 
overwater reconnaissance of the Marshalls [1306S] and the 
central Carolines to spot this task force down there. 

Senator Lucas. Yes ; weU, how far did you think that these carriers 
were from Pearl Harbor at the time you made the estimate? 

Captain Layton. I thought they were in the Marshalls themselves, 
and most likely at anchor in one ox the atolls — Jaluit, possibly Wotje, 
and possibly Maleolap. 

Senator Lucas. How far in miles would that be, the nearest one, 
I mean, that the carrier might be based in ? 

Captain Layton. I would like to give you the exact distance if I 
can, sir. 

Senator Lucas. All right, sir, I would like to have it. 

Captain Layton. From Jaluit to Pearl Harbor is 2,096 nautical 
miles. 

Senator Lucas. Yes. Is that the nearest port they might be located 
in? 

Captain Layton. I believe that Wotje is a little closer. It is 1,970 
miles. I believe that is about the nearest that has a good harbor and 
base facility. 

Senator Lucas. Well, now, should that fact alone. Captain, have 
given the commander of the Pacific Fleet some concern and some 
warning, if there was an aircraft carrier that close on December 
the 3d? 

Captain Layton. The attack that came did not come from 
[130^1 the Marshalls. 

Senator Lucas. I understand that. 

Captain Layton. There had been aircraft carriers in the Marshall 
Islands before. The situation, of course, was not as tense. 

Senator Lucas. That is right. 

Captain Layton. Now, one of the basic axioms of intelligence is to 
always think if you were the enemy what would you do and being in 
intelligence you say, “Now, this fellow has got a carrier out here. 
I am a Jap. What did I put him down there for?” My answer to 
that one was he was there to ferry down some planes for other di- 
visions. I mean they were expanding and enlarging the movement 
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in preparation for what you would think then would be our most 
lo^cal point of attack, an attack on the Marshalls. 

Senator Lucas. In other words, it never occurred at that time, and 
I can understand it from the evidence, that this carrier might be there 
for the purpose of making a final attack upon Oahu ? 

Captain Latton. I did not think so, sir. The Senator will recall 
that there was a difference of opinion between the combat intelligence 
unit at Pearl Harbor and the one at Cavite as to the presence or ab- 
sence of carriers in the Marshalls. 

[JS057] Senator Lucas. That is right, I know there was a dif- 
ference of opinion. 

Captain Layton. And I had to evaluate this. One said none and 
the other one said two divisions, so I straddled the fence by putting 
one down there. 

Now, there had been two and good evidence of two. They might 
be down there as a covering force and a scouting force to detect with 
their carrier planes the advance of our raiding force, which they could 
anticipate well by looking at the geography just along there where 
they fetched and thereby allow meir land-based planes to make an 
attack in force without having to do scouting. 

Senator Lucas. Did you ever learn thereafter whether your evalua- 
tion of that carrier was correct? 

Captain Layton. No, sir; I don’t believe there has been anything 
found, any evidence found anywhere that one carrier was in the 
Marshalls. There was evidence of two carriers in the Palau area 
and they attacked the Philippines on the morning of December 8 
Philippine time, December 7 our time. 

Senator Lucas. The fact is that the evidence before this commit- 
tee shows that the J^s expected to lose one-third of their task force. 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. You are familiar with that? 

^S0^8] Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Do you know upon what basis they might have 
figured that in view of the complete surprise ? 

Captain Layton. That figuring was done before they had the com- 
plete surprise. Senator. 

Senator Lucas. Yes. 

Captain Layton. They sat down and worked this out on a game 
board. They moved their forces and they had members of their gen- 
eral staff act as Americans, while the members of their task force who 
worked this out acted as tneir own selves, Japanese, and in working 
this out they did not, so I am told, anticipate getting off scot free 
and the umpires which you always, have in a game of this nature 
assessed them one-third carrier dam^e. Based on that they antici- 
pated one-third carrier loss. 

Senator Lucas. Well, in other words, regardless of how they finally 
reached the conclusion, they did not expect to be as successful in this 
surorise raid as they were. 

Captain Layton. I believe their success surpassed their fondest 
dreams. 

Senator Lucas. In other words, they expected the Army and the 
Navy in Hawaii to be on the alert and give them some battle instead 
of finding them the way they were? 
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Captain Latton. That is true. They also gave the Army and 
[13069'\ Navy in Hawaii credit for far more planes than we had, 
in their war-college game board they worked out in advance. 

Senator Lucas. That is probably true. I am glad that we did not 
have more planes there the way it turned out. Of course, it may be 
that if we had had more planes they might not have struck, too ; that is 
another angle. If we had had enough there to have had long-range 
reconnaissance around the perimeter, they probably may not have 
taken a chance. 

Now, one other question. 1 think that is bordering along the line 
of a question I previously asked. I quote from Cmond Clausen’s 
testimony. Senator Ferguson said this [reading] : 

Did yoQ find that that same thing took place in Washington? 

Colonel Clausen. In Washington, sir, 1 think there was far more cordial and 
freer exchange, hot the same thing applies. Senator. 

BV>r the sake of the country it should be known that there was evidently some 
Jealousy between the services, and this thing existed prior to Pearl Harbor. 

Senator Febguson. And it existed in Washington, Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines? 

Colonel CiAtTBEN. That is what I understand. In other words, what a ludicrous 
situation is presented if you have [1S0601 a fleet Intelligence officer. Cap- 
tain Layton, saying he gave information to Colonel Baley but would not t^ 
Colonel Raley where it came from. How would Colonel Raley know to evalu- 
ate it? 

Senator mtousoN. That is what I was going to get at for many days in this 
hearing here in Washington. 

Colonel Clausen. If I can make one simple contribution to this case, and if 
anything comes out of this hearing, it would be that you pursue the idea of having 
one agency and let that thing be coordinated on a business basis, so you do not 
have monopolistic agencies trying to hide the information for themsdves. 

And that is practically what you agreed to a little while ago in the 
question I propounded to you. 

Captain Latton. That is basically what I said without the ad- 
jectives. 

Senator Lucas. Yes, sir. I think that is all. 

Mr. Mukpht. Mr. Cmairman, may I ask one question? ' 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murfht. Was there a s^arate Coast Guard set-up at Hawaii! 

Captain Latton. Yes, sir; I believe the Coast Guard set-up was 
separate but I am not positive. 

Mr. Murfht. Do you know whether they had a separate in- 
[1S06X\ telligence service? 

Captain Latton. Their radio intelligence personnel worked wilh 
and side by side with the Navy. 

Mr. Murfht. But they had a separate intelligence man; did they? 

Captain Latton. If they did, I never saw him ; I never heard of him. 
I do not believe that they did, sir. The Coast Guard was concerned 
with the coastal waters alone there. 

Mr. Murfht. Well, they were firing on the morning of the 7th; 
weren’t they? 

Captain Latton. Yes, sir. I was not saying an3rthing to detract 
from the Coast Guard’s fee record. 

Mr. Murfht. No. 

Captain Latton. I meant that their service was entirely limited and 
as such they came under the 'commander of the Fourteenth Naval 
District, and as a fleet intelligence officer I would not have cognizance 
over matters pertaining to the Coast Guard. 
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Mr. MtntPHT. I have been asked the question as to whether or not 
the Coast Guard were fully alerted on the morning of December 7 and 
ready to meet the attacks coming in there. Do you know anything 
about that? 

Captain Layton. No, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. That is all. 

Mr. Gearhart. Mr. Chairman. 

\1S06^'\ The Vice Chairman. Mr. Gearhart. 

Mr. Gearhart. Captain, if I understood your testimony, you attrib- 
uted great importance in the achieving of the success the Japanese 
carrier obtained to their ability to maintain radio silence over their 
ship movement. 

Captain Layton. More than that, Mr. Gearhart. Radio silence 
alone would be a give-off if they had been in the traffic, but they were 
not in the traffic at all throughout the month. When the build-up 
came, they were not addressed. They had all the rest of these com- 
manders addressed, but they were not. It was not unusual, but the 
fact they were not addres^d and the fact that they were apparently 
unconcerned with this entire matter and operating no radio, whether 
as originators or as addressees, led us to the belief, erroneous as it was, 
that they were unconcerned and were remaining in home waters, prob- 
ably pr^aring for future operations. 

Mr. GfEARHART. Wouldn’t you have described that as a complete 
radio silence? They were just simply not involved in radio at all. 

Captain Layton. It is more than radio silence, sir. Radio silence 
involves a ship or unit or series of units not using their radio but being 
addressed. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, if you are being addressed and there is no 
directional radio broadcasting, how can that help you? 

[1S063'\ Captain Layton. I mean if they are addressed in the 
tr^c, their future activity may be forecast. 

Mr. Gearhart. I would like to have you define something that I 
have been hearing over and over again. What do you mean by 
“traffic”? 

Captain Layton. Well, sir, traffic is a broad term for all the radio 
messages that pass on the mmiy, many circuits that a Navy has. I 
imagine the Japanese had somewhere around 200 different circuits as 
of December 7 or before, and they have a peculiarity, maybe I should 
explain, that is different from that in ordinary usage. 

For instan^, if a ship is at Kure in southwest Japan, and it is going 
to Ominata in the Hanshus, under normal circumstances he would 
send a movement report in which he would address the chief of the 
main reporting division in Tokyo, the commandant in Kure, where 
he was leaving, and to the naval station in Ominata, telling him he was 
coming. That would then be placed on the Kure broadcast. It would 
then go to the Tokyo broadcast, it would be picked up and broadcast 
on the Ominata broadcast, and by putting these together and watching 
their sequence you could forecast that this ship was going to go from 
Kure to Ominata. That is the way we forecast the ta^ force that 
was going to the south. 

Mr. Gearhart. I understand that all right, but I cannot [1S06^'\ 
understond what you mean when you say it is not the equivalent of 
radio silence when a ship is simply not mentioned on the radio at all, 
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no messages go from the ship and no messages are addressed to the 
ship. Now, isn’t that absolute radio silence? 

Captain Layton. It is more than radio silence, sir. If the ship it- 
self merely remained silent and does not use its radio, that is generally 
called radio silence. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, it is a complete condition of no sending. 

Captain Lay'ton. It is a blank condition obtaining. 

Mr. Gearhart. That is what it is, yes. 

Captain Layton. Yes. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, you attributed great importance to the Jap- 
anese attack — in their attack on Pearl Harbor — ^to the fact that they 
were able to achieve their super two-way silence. 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, what I would like to know is, is your attach- 
ment of importance to that condition which was produced, is that 
a hindsight matter or was that a principle that you had in mind before 
PearhHarbor? 

Captain Layton. I think I stated, sir, that it was a hindsight ob- 
servation that I would like to give in 2 minutes. The fact that ships 
could go under radio silence was well known but never in the history 
of the Japanese naval communication that I had observed over a 
period of years had such a phenomena ever occurred. 

\_13066'\ Mr. Gearhart. Well, an order for radio silence of 
some degree — I do not want to argue over terms, but an order for radio 
silence of some degree was imposed on American ships issued from the 
Pacific Fleet Command, was it not? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, an examination of logs of ships has disclosed, 
at least one of them, the Boise, that enemy ships were sighted in 
American waters adjacent to Guam on the last couple of days of 
November of 1941. 

Captain Layton. I believe that is true. 

Mr. Gearhart. You have learned that? 

Captain Layton. I have read of that ; yes, sir. 

Mr.^ Gearhart. The fact that the Boise sighted enemy ships in 
American waters, adjacent to Guam, was never reported to you? 

Captain Layton. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. That is because of the order of radio silence; is 
that it? 

Captain I^yton. That, I believe, was the result of the interpretation 
of the captain on radio silence. 

Radio silence as ordered is general in terms. You will maintain radio silence 
and will only break it in case of emergency. 

This being a peacetime mis.sion that the Boise [13066'] was 
on, he maintained a radio silence. Whether he had an alternate in his 
directive or not, I do not know. 

As a matter of fact had the Boise reported sighting the ship near 
Guam, it would have added nothing to oiu* store of knowledge^as we 
had already suspected some of the ships in the southern Pacific 
force were going down to Palau. 

Mr. Gearhart. It would have been important to know because it 
would have been a confirmation or proof of a fact which you merely 
suspected? 
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Captain Layton. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Also, an examination of the log of the U. S. S. 
Wright in Hawaiian waters discloses that they signted enemy ships 
on the 6th day of December 1941. Was that reported to you or to 
the fleet? , 

Captain Layton. No, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Would that have been important information for 
you to have received ? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Under the orders for radio silence,_do you think the 
commander of that ship or the captain of that ship was under an 
obligation not to report it, or did he exercise bad jud^ent? 

■ Captain Layton. By no means, sir. I would say that was 
[ISOffT^ a case of bad judgment. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, can you tell me of any other instances where 
the order of radio silence prevented Admiral Kimmel’s command from 
obtaining information they should have had until after the 7th day 
of December 1941 ? 

Captain Layton. I do not recall any at first-hand ; no, sir. I do not 
recall any rumors either. 

Mr. Gearhart. How is that? 

Captain Layton. I do not recall any ; no sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, does anything occur to you along that line 
that you should report to us ? 

Captain Layton. No, sir. I am being honest when I say I do not- 
recall any such instance being brought to my attention at any time. 

Mr. Gearhart. Did you have anything to do with the issuing of that 
order for radio silence shortly before Pearl Harbor? 

Captain Layton. No, sir. That would be the communications 
officer. 

Mr. Gearhart. Was it not inspired or suggested by reason of your 
belief that the control of radio use was so important? 

Captain Layton. No, sir ; none whatsoever. 

Mr. Gearhart. I think that is all. 

[ISOSS"] Mr. Mttrphy. Mr. Chairman. 

The Vice Chairman. Are you through? 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes. 

Mr. Mttrphy. When Mr. Shivers was before the Roberts Board he 
spoke of a message of December 6, you spoke of one of December 5, and 
one of December 4, another of December 4, and one of December 3. 

I do not know of any place in the record as to whether or not they 
were known in Hawaii before December 7. 

De we, counsel ? 

Mr. Masten. They were messages from whom ? 

Mr. Murphy. They were messages from Kita. I will ask it this way : 

Captain, on December 6, 1941, from Togo, Foreign Minister, to the 
consul at Honolulu : 

Please Inform os immediately of any rumors of movements of warships after 
the 4th. 

Signed, “Togo.” 

Did you know about that before the 7th ? 

Captain Layton. No, sir. I believe Mr. Shivers got that after the 
7th, sir. 
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Mr. MtTKPHT. That series of messages ? 

Captain Latton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. He did not make it clear to the Roberts 
Board. 

Captain Layton. Those are the ones (^aptain Rochefort referred to, 
that they worked on some after the 3d and were not able to break down 
until I believe it was the 10th, he said, at which time I know they were 

S 'ven to the district intelligence officer to use, and Mr. Shivers was 
own those. 

The Vice Chairman. Is that all? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, I just want to inquire if the 
Japanese ships were up in the vacant sea.” and without receiving * 
radio messages, would the throwing of the oeam to those ships, as 1 
understand you can do, and being intercepted by your station, would 
that indicate that tl^ were rea<ming ships in me ^Vacant sea”? 
Captain Layton. Tne which sea ? 

Senator Ferguson. It has been referred to as the “vacant sea,” 
from Japan over north 2 or 3 hundred miles, north of Oahu. 

Captain Layton. Well, if they were using a beamed antenna, shoot- 
ingits beams only in a directional way, and they were not heard 
in Hawaii, and they were not heard in Cavite, there was still a chwce 
that the radio direction finder unit as Dutch Harbor in the Aleutians 
would have heard [13070'\ them, and being a part of Captain 
Rochefort’s mid-Pacific direction-finder net, they would so have re- 
ported it, and that would have been given considerable weight. 

Senator Ferguson. Then if the Japanese information indicates 
that on the 6th they sent out the message “Climb Mount Niitaka,” 
if that was broadcast to the fleet to the Jap Fleet, that should have 
been picked up by the Dutch Harbor unit? 

Captain Layton. I read that Japanese report with considerable 
interest. 

Senator Ferguson. Have you an opinion on it? 

Captain Layton. I am of the opimon that “Climb Mount Niitaka” 
or any other such code phrase, was never transmitted. 

Senator F^guson. You believe they went in there under radio 
silence both ways? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. In and out? 

Captain Layton. No, sir; they broke radio silence right after the 
attacK. 

Senator Ferguson. I mean uhtil the attack took place? 

Captain Layton. Yes, sir. 

The fact is that the minute the attack was commenced, the direction- 
finder bearings wete placed immediately on, [13071^ I think, 
the Akagi and Kaga and they were immediately identified. 

Senator Ferguson. You mean by our radio station? 

Captain Layton. At Hawaii. 

Senator Ferguson. Then why did not we send some planes up 
there? 

Captain Layton. Unfortunately, Senator, the direction-finder bear- 
ing is bilateral; it runs two ways. They did have one direction 
finder which could take a unilateral bearing, or a one-direction 
bearing. 
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The communications in that station were completely out all the 
forenoon, until late afternoon. They sent their mformation in by 
sidecar, or bicycle, or some such slow transportation. 

Our direction finder at Haeia on the north part of Oahu was 
sending, and was giving what had come to that set what was called 
bilateral bearing. 

As an example, the first information I received was 10 : 40 local 
time, Oahu, bearing bilateral 367°, or 178* true from Haeia. 

Senator Ferguson. Then do I understand you went south to find * 
these ships instead of going north ? 

Captam Layton. It was not a case of misleading at all, sir. The 
radio direction finder gives you two bearings ; [1307^'] ' this 

way and that way [indicating]. It is the nature of the instrument 
ana it cannot be helped. 

Additionally, at that same time, they had reports, vague as they 
were, of carriers to the south, and that gave cause for thinking that 
the carriers were to the south, plus the report previously by Com 
16 intelligence unit that there had been carrier divisions in the Mar- 
shalls, and that also influenced their thought that they might have 
come from the Marshalls. 

Therefore, the preponderance of evidence indicated a southerly 
direction, while actually that was not true. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, the radar man found these planes coming 
in from the north. 

Captain Layton. So I have heard, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did not anyone think of calling up the radar 
man to ^d out whether some radar did find them coming in? 

Captain Layton. I do not know at first-hand, but I was informed 
that several efforts had been made to obtain that information from 
Fort Shafter that morning, without results. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the gentleman yield? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. Are you familiar with Captain Rochefort’s testi- 
mony before the Robeits commission, about him charting [1307S\ 
the planes to the north? 

Captain Layton. No, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Haven’t you known that Captain Rochefort did have 
some charts that pointed to the north, and he got it by cross-bearings? 

Captain Layton. Those bearings I believe you referred to are the 
ones of the following day, when we had the direction finder fixed to 
the northeast of Midway and northwest of Oahu, but at that time 
they were seven-hundred-and-sixty-odd miles from Oahu and we had 
no planes available to carry bombs out that far and have a chance of 
getting back. 

Mr. Murphy. Are you clear on the fact that Captain Rochefort 
was speaking of the next day t 

Captain Layton. I do not know whether Captain Rochefort was 
speaking of the next day. I know that the only fix we had — and I 
would be the person who got the fixes — was the following day. 

Mr. Murphy. Are you through. Senator? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. I would like to a^ one question : 

The Japanese have supplied information to the effect that they 
sent out tiie message “Climo Mount Niitaka” and the Navy, 3 months 
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ago or 4 months ago presented us with evidence to that effect. Have 
vou ever expressea your doubt to anyone in the Navy 

before this occasion as to the authenticity of that testimony? 

Captain Latton. No, sir; only to my assistants in Pearl Harbor 
when I first read that report from the strategic bombing survey. 

Mr. Mubpht. If you have been able to break the Japanese naval 
code — I don’t want to press the thi^ 

Mr. Richardson. Which one ? Tliere are two. 

Mr. Mttrphy. I am talking about the fact we have been given evi- 
dence here, and I don’t want to indulge in any arguments on it. I 
would like to have you, sir, since you made a flat assertion, state on 
this record why you dis^lieve the testimony that is in the record. 

Captain Latton. Had they transmitted that message, whether in 
code or plain language — and it is nw understanding that in that code, 
or hidden-word message ‘‘Climb Mount Niitaka/’ they used plain 
lan^age 

Mr. Murphy (interposing). Have you read the testimony in this 
record? 

Captain Layton. Not nearly all of it, sir; 

Mr. Murphy. What is that? 


Captain Layton. Notnearly allof it, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. I am talking about this specific incident. Have you 
read the testimony on that in this record ? 

[13076^ Captain Latton. No, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Have you read the reports froiri Japan? 

Captain Latton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mubpht. You have read the report as to how they did it? 

Captain Latton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, then, what do you differ about in that report? 

Captain Layton. Had they broadcast that, I think we would have 
heard it, if it were broadcast “Climb Mount Niitaka”. 

Mr. Murphy. Yes. 

Captain Latton. Had they encoded it and addressed it to Com- 
mander, Carrier Division, who was the commander concerned, we 
would nave the address that day, but we did not have it. 

Mr. Murphy. You feel then if there was one message^ some time 
during the night that you would be most certain to catch it? 

Captain Latton. There was an intense watch kept from about the 
25th to the 26th of November to try to find carrier frequencies. You 
see, every once in a while the Japanese would change frequencies and 
then you would have to search to find them. It is a very di^ult 
problem, but \ 13076^ it can be solved. 

Mr. Murphy. In other words, everybody was looking for carrier 
frequencies right up to December 7? 

, Captain Latton. Yes, sir; and they came up on regular frequencies 
that morning. 

Mr. Murphy. The only way you could find them, if you could not 
find them by radio, was by reconnaissance, was that right? 

Captain Latton. By reconnaissance, or by some merchant ship, or 
by picket boats, or submarines. 

Mr. Murphy. Even though you were working intently to find them 
by radio and could not find them, there was no substitute other than 
by way of ships or planes to do it, was there ? 
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Captain Latton. None that I am aware of. 

Mr. Murphy. You base your statement on this message not being 
broadcast, or on your failure to hear it at Hawaii ? 

Captain Layton. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. That is all. 

Senator Ferguson. Just one question. 

Did you ever have any war games of an air attack upon Hawaii that 
came from any other direction than out of the north from the “vacant 
sea”? 

[JS077] Captain Layton. I do not recall any, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That is all. 

Senator Lucas. Just one more. 

Captain, do you care to express an opinion on whether or not our 
national defense and our security has been benefited or hurt as the 
result of this investigation ? • 

Captain Layton. Do you want the truth, sir? 

Senator Lucas. Yes, sir. 

Captain Imyton. I believe that the investigation has hurt our na- 
tional security to an incalculable degree by so much publicity being 
given to the decryption activities. 

While it may serve a very fine purpose for the future, that is my 
personal belief, I have the conviction that any potential enemy we 
ever have now or in the future will be watching his code books and 
cipher machines, and call signsj and our information, that we have 
obtained with some success against Japan in the past, will not be in 
that fine shape that it was, mediocre as it was, on December 7. 

After all, if you recall, there was a book once written by a man named 
Yardley, called “The Black Chamber,” and he exposed the reading of 
the Japanese diplomatic notes to the Washington conference at the 
time or the 5-5-3 ratio in 1922. 

Senator, you would hardly believe it, but the Japanese [JS078] 
naval ciphers in those days were pretty simple. Their call signs were 
even more simple. They were abbreviations of the full name, like 
“Kag” for Kagani. After they read that book they treated us lan- 
guage students with suspicion and rightly so, and they changed their 
codes and ciphers very fast, and the information we were abl^ to have 
in the past, which was a prop to national security was knocked out 
from imder us. 

I believe the investigation here will have the same effect in the future, 
and I say it with no disrespect to any member present. 

Senator Lucas. Of course, it is unbelievable that a hearing of this 
kind could be held during the war. 

Captain Layton. The war would still be going on if you had, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. We thank you. Captain, for your appearance 
and the information you have given the committM, and your apparent 
desire to be helpful to us in this inquiry. 

You may be excused, sir. 

(The witness was excused.) 

The Vice Chairman. Counsel will call the next witness, 

Mr. Richardson. Colonel Schukraft. 

The Vice Chairman. Is Colonel Schukraft here? 

Please be sworn. Colonel, 
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[13079'] TESTIMONY OF OOL. BOBEST K SCHUEBAFT, UNITED 

STATES ABMY 

(Having first been duly sworn by the Vice Chairman.) 

The Vice Chairman. Please give your name, rank, and present as- 
signment of duty to the reporter. 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. Robert E. Schukraft, colonel. Signal Corps. 
At present assimed to the Strategic Services Unit, Office oi the Under 
Secretary of War. 

The Vice Chairman. Colonel, it is now 10 o’clock, so we suspend to 
10 o’clock in the morning. 

Please be here at 10 o’clock in the morning, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 10 p. m., February 18, 1946, the committee ad- 
journed until 10 a. m. of the following day, Tuesday, February 19, 
1946.) 
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TUESDAY, FEBBUABY 10, 1946 

Congress of the United States, 

Joint Committee on the Investigation 

OF THE Pearl Harbor Attack, 

'Washington^ D, O. 

The joint committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in 
the caucus room (room 318) ^ ^nate Office Building, Senator Alben W. 
Barkley (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Barkley (chairman), George, Lucas, Brewster, 
and Ferguson; and Representatives Cooper (vice chairman), Clark, 
Murphy, Gearhart, and Keefe. 

Also present: l^th W. Richardson, general counsel; Samuel H.. 
Kaufman, associate general counsel; John E. Hasten, Edward P. 
Morgan, and Logan J. Lane, of counsel, for the joint committee. 

\_1S081^ The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

Is counsel ready to proceed? 

Mr. Richardson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a communication from the Hawaiian Broad- 
casting System of Honolulu asserting that there has appeared some- 
where in the record — I haven’t myself seen it — and also in the public 
press reference to the fact that this broadcasting system continued 
its broadcast of Japanese programs and news in Hawaii up to the time 
of the attack. Reference has been made to that, they assert, by way 
of criticism at their failure to cooperate with proper aefense measures 
in Hawaii. 

You will remember that representing the FBI in Honolulu during 
this debatable period was Mr. Robert L. Shivers. Mr. Shivers is 
not now in the employ of the FBI, but is holding a position, I tliink, 
inspector of customs, or customs collector, or something of that sort, 
in ^e Hawaiian district. 

Mr. Shivers is now no longer with the FBI, but he has given to 
Mr. J. Howard Worrall, the president of the Hawaiian Broadcasting 
System, a detailed letter in which he certifies that the continuance 
of these Japanese broadcasts by this broadcasting system was directly 
responsive to his request, in cooperation with the Office of Military 
Intelligence. Both he, representing the FBI at the time, [ISOS^ 
and the Office of Military Intelligence, he asserts, believed strongly 
it would be necessary to use those facilities to propagandize the 
Japanese and to disseminate Japanese information, and, therefore, 
they insisted that these broadcasts continue despite the desire of the 
broadcasting company to discontinue. 

Now the request of the broadcasting system is that this letter of Mr. 
Shivers, that is not sworn to, be included in the record of this proceed- 
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in^ to serve as a statement tending to show that they are not subject to 
criticism because they did, in response to these requests, continue their 
Japanese broadcasts. 

Tile Chairman. Is there any objection to the inclusion of this state- 
ment? If not, it will be spread on the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

Honolulu, T. H., January 16, 1946, 

Mr. J. Howasd Wobball, 

Preiidentf Hawaiian BroadCMting System, 

Honolulu, T. H. 

Dbab Mb. Wobball: In view of the recent disclosures at the Pearl Harbor in- 
quiry, which is being conducted by a Joint Ck)nimittee of the 

Senate and House, concerning Japanese language broadcasts in Hawaii prior 
to December 7, 1941, 1 feel that in all fairness to your company and for the record, 
1 should review some of the negotiations and conferences between you and me 
which caused the Hawaiian Broadcasting System to continue its Japanese lan- 
guage broadcasts right up to the time of the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

You made repeated visits to my office to discuss the advisability of discontinu- 
ing the Japanese language broadcasts beginning as early as June, 1941. At times, 
you were accompanied by some of the directors of your company. I informed 
you that from an intelligence standpoint, it was highly desirable that the Japanese 
lagguage broadcasts be continued as it afforded a medium through which the 
Japanese population could be propagandized and that the intelligence agencies, 
particularly the Federal Bureau of Investigation and the Military Intelligence, 
did not want these broadcasts discontinued because it was felt that to do so before 
the actual outbreak of war would result in our losing the Japanese audience to 
the Tokyo radio station and that once having lost the audience, it would be very 
difficult to regain it for the purpose of giving orders and instructions to the 
Japanese population after the outbreak of war. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation and the Office of Military Intelligence 
believed very strongly it would be [ISO 84 ] necessary to use the facilities 
of the local broadcasting stations to proixagandize the Japanese and to dissemi- 
nate information to them after the outbreak of war. 

As it became increasingly apparent that war between the United States and 
Japan was inevitable, you became more insistent in your request to discontinue 
the Japanese language broadcasts and you were urged by me not to do so. Yon 
finally agreed to compromise and continue the Japanese lang;uage broadcasts if I 
would recommend to you some individual familiar with the Japanese language 
whom you could employ to read and edit the broadcasts before they went out 
over your station. I accepted this compromise and did recommend to you an 
American citizen of Japanese ancestry whom you employed for that purpose at 
your station in Hilo, Hawaii. I also recommended Mr. Akiyoshi Hayashido, 
whom you employed for the same purpose at KGMB in Honolulu. Mr. Hayashida 
and the employee at Hilo had been carefully investigated by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and their loyalty to the United States was beyond question. 
The Federal Bureau of Investigation had utilized the services of both of these 
men and after the war broke out, Mr. Hayashida was employed by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation as a translator. He later worked in the same capacity 
for the Office of Military Intelligence and thereafter was employed by the OfiSce 
of War Information as a translator and interpreter. 

About the first of November, 1941, you came to my office and informed me 
you had definitely decided to discontinue the Japanese language broadcasts and 
that you would do so immediately. I urged you to defer this action until I 
had had an opportunity to consult with the officers of Military Intelligence, which 
you agreed to do. I conferred with the responsible officers in the Military In- 
telligence and advised them of your proposal to discontinue the Japanese lan- 
guage broadcasts immediately. They agreed with me that this action should 
not be taken and requested me to urge you again to continue the Japanese 
language broadcasts for the reasons I have previously outlined. I again commu- 
nicated my desire and that of the officers of Military Intelligence to you and 
with considerable reluctance, you agreed to continue the broadcasts. 

I have also observed statements which have been made before the Investigat- 
ing Committee which were inferentially critical of the management of your station 
for having destroyed the records of the Japanese language broadcasts some time 
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after the Pearl Harbor attack. I want yon to know that all of the Japanese 
language broadcasts over Xbe Hawaiian Broadcasting System for several months 
prior to December 7, 1941, were carefully reviewed and investigated by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, the Office of Naval • [IJOSfi] Intelligence, and 
the Office of Military Intelligence and nothing was found by either agency which 
in any way remotely indicated that your broadcasting station bad been used 
for the dissemination of information to the enemy. Furthermore, It was dis- 
covered that nothing of a subversive nature had gone out from your stations in 
the Japanese language. Sometime in the latter part of 1942 or the early part 
of 1943, I was asked by officers of Military Intelligence if there were any fur- 
ther need to retain the records of the Japanese language broadcasts over your 
stations. I informed these officers that these broadcasts had been carefully 
reviewed and investigated by all three of the Intelligence agencies and that 
so far as the Federal Bureau of Investigation was concerned, it interposed no 
objection to their destruction. 

I have gone into this matter very fully — probably more so than is necessary. 
But, since practically all of our discussions and negotiations were verbal, I feel 
that while the facts surrounding this issue are still fresh in my mind, I should 
record them for our mutual benefit. 

Very truly yours, 

/S/ Robert L. Shivers. 

Robkbt L. Shivers. 

Mr. Richardson. Now I would like to bring up again at 
this time another matter, since open hearings are supposed to pause 
tomorrow, and that is the suggestion that I made concerning the 
memorandum which the Hawaiian Planters Association desire to 
have filed, tending to show their cooperation with the military forces 
in Hawaii during the period of the emergency. 

As I stated before, that so-called memorandum is verified by the 
secretary of the association. 

The suggestion was made, and I think with considerable point, that 
there was no opportunity to cross-examine the parties and therefore 
it might not be a proper part of the record. I have a feeling person- 
ally, after reading it, that the factual matter therein contained re- 
cit^ actual acts accomplished, and so forth, and it might be of some 
assistance to the committee as some source oi material. 

The committee held no hearings in Hawaii, and therefore there 
would be considerable difficulty in bringing the various people before 
the committee for the purpose of estabnshing these facts, and that is 
the reason why it appears in connection with this memorandum. 

I suggested at the time that I would hold it in abeyance and bring it 
again to the attention of the committee, which I do now, and what- 
ever action the committee desires to take [13088] with refer- 
ence to it will be fine. 

The Chairman. Well, I suppose, for whatever weight may be given 
to it, it may be made part of the record. 

Mr. Richardson. You can give it whatever weight you want to. 

The Chairman. Without objection, it will be made a part of the 
record at this point. 

Mr. Keefe. Do I understand it will not be spread on the record, 
that it will just be an exhibit? 

Mr. Richardson. Yes, sir; just an exhibit. 

That is all we have. 

The Chairman. All right. 

(The document referr^ to was marked “Exhibit No. 153.”) 

The Chairman. I believe you were just about to proceed to examine 
this witness. 

Mr. Richardson. Yes. 
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TESTIHONT OF COL. BOBEST E. SCHUXBAFT, BNITEl) STATES 

ABMY (Besumed) 

Mr. Bichardson. Will you state your full name, Colonel? 

Colonel Schukrapt. Bobert E. Schukraft. 

Mr. Bichardson. How long have you been in the Army? 

Colonel Schukraft. I have been an officer since 1932. 

Mr. Bichardson. At the time of the attack on Pearl Harbor, and 
some time prior thereto, what was your assignment? 

Colonel Schukraft. I was assigned to the office of the [1S08&] 
Chief Signal Officer in Washington, in charge of radio intercept for 
the Chief Signal Officer. 

Mr. Bichardson. Who was your superior officer? 

Colonel Schukraft. My immediate superior was Colonel Minckler. 

Mr. Bichardson. As a part of your duties prior to Pearl Harbor, 
was your attention ever called to what has been familiarly referred 
to as the winds code? 

Colonel Schukraft. Yes, sir; it was. 

Mr. Bichardson. Did you see the original implementing intercepted 
di^atches which established that code? 

Colonel Schukraft. Yes, sir; I did. I saw both of them. 

Mr. Bichardson. Did you have anything to do with a program of 
monitoring? 

Colonel Schukraft. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bichardson. Will you state to the committee just what you did 
in that regard? 

Colonel Schukraft. About November 28 Colonel Minckler and I 
went to Colonel Sadtler’s office and went over the two messages set- 
ting up the winds code, and Colonel Sadtler desired that some action 
be taken 

Mr. Bichardson. Colonel who ? 

Colonel Schukraft. Colonel Sadtler. 

^30901 Mr. Bichardson. Statler? 

Colonel Schukraft. S-a-d-t-l-e-r, Sadtler. 

The Vice Chairman. Just a minute. Who was it you went with? 

Colonel Schukraft. With Colonel Minckler, sir; M-i-n-c-k-l-e-r, my 
boss. 

Mr. Bichardson. Proceed. 

Colonel Schukraft. Colonel Sadtler desired that some action be 
taken to monitor for the winds execute message. We knew at that 
time that the Navy was doing some monitoring for this and decided 
to coordinate our activity wiUi the Navy. During the discussions it 
was decided that station 2 in San Francisco would probably have about 
the best chance of hearing this. 

We had a double problem : One of them of getting the intercept into 
Washington, and the other problem of not telling the monitoring 
stations too much, not passing too much information to the monitor- 
ing stations. So that left the stations in the position that they had 
to monitor almost all of the broadcasts and forward the broadcasts 
intact to Washington, where they would be examined. 

So to carry out this directive I had a teletype conference with the 
NCO in chajrge at the west coast, and told mm to monitor certain 
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specific broadcastSj the general intelligence broad- 

casts, which they did. 

At the same time it was decided to ask the FCC to monitor for the 
voice broadcasts. We were to monitor the code broadcasts and the 
FCC to monitor the voice broadcasts. This was because we had no 
Japanese linguists at the intercept stations. 

Later in discussing the matter with Colonel Minckler, since con- 
siderable importance appeared to be attached to this, we decided we 
would also have station 7, which at that time was located in Fort 
Hunt, Va., monitor for the code broadcasts. I made a trm to Fort 
Hunt and discussed the matter with the officer in charge. I told him 
sp^ifically what we were looking for, and they monitored from that 
point on, and I checked with them periodically. 

That is all, Mr. Richardson. 

Mr. Richa^on. Then it was contemplated that there might be 
responses to intercepts under this monitoring system, both of voice 
broadcasts and of code, Morse code intercepts? 

Colonel ScHTTKKAFT. That is correc^ sir^ both or either. 

Mr. Richardson. That is right. Wnat information, with reference 
to what key words or sentences you were looking for, did you give to 
these monitoring stations? 

Colonel ScHUKRAPT. We gave no information to station 2. We 
merely told them to monitor certain specified Japanese \1S0^'\ 
broadcast stations. To station 7 I did give the officer in charge the 
information that we were looking for a broadcast which would follow 
the pattern that the Japs had set up, that is, that certain code word 
or code words would be repeated. 

[13093^ Mr. Richardson. Did you give them the code words? 

Colonel SoHDKRAFT. I did not, sir. 

!;&. Richardson. Just simply told them that there would be a repeti- 
tion of words in the message that you were looking for. 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. That would have required them to have translated 
every message that came in that had any such repetition ? 

Colonel ScHUKRAPT. It would require station 2 — that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, with reference to the voice broadcast, was 
there any information given to the monitoring stations as to the precise 
words you were intererted int 

Colonel ScHUKRAPT. The English translation of the words was 
given to the FCC. It was not given to the Army monitoring stations 
at all. 

Mr. &CHARDSON. Did you ever see any asserted winds execute mes- 
sage, either in a voice broadcast or teletype description, as the result 
of these monitorings! 

Colonel ScHUKRAiT. I have seen two such, sir. 

I have seen the FCC one recently. 

Mr. Richardson. That is the one that is asserted to have been in- 
tercepted about the 7th or 8th of December? 

[13094^ Colonel Schukrapt. The 8th of December, I believe, 
sir. 

Mr. Richardson. That is right. 

Now, what was the other one? 
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Colonel ScHUKRAFT. The other one was a piece of teletype paper 
which contained what appeared to be a winds execute message. 

Mr. Richardson. Who called your attention to that piece of paper ? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. Colonel Minckler brought this piece of paper 
into my office. 

Mr. Richardson. About when ? 

Colonel ScHuKRATT. It was 2 or 3 days, as I recall, prior to Pearl 
Harbor. 

Mr. Richardson. What time of day? Do vou recall? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. I do not recall exactly, except my impression 
is it was sometime in the morning, prior to noon. 

Mr. Richardson. Was there a conversation between you and Colonel 
Minckler concerning it? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. What was it? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. Colonel Minckler asked me what I thought of 
this piece of paper. 

Mr. Richardson. Did he say where he got it? 

[JSOdS] Colonel Schukrapt. I do not recall whether he said 
exactly or not. The impression I had at the time was that he had re- 
ceived it from Colonel Sadtler. 

Mr. Richardson. What further conversation occurred between you ? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. This message that he brought in was obviously 
not a true winds execute message. There were about three things 
wrong with it. 

Mr. Richardson. Before you read it, was there any reference in 
the conversation to Kramer? 

Colonel Schukrapt. Yes, sir ; there was. 

Mr. Richardson. What was it ? 

Colonel Schukrapt. He had indicated 

Mr. Richardson (interposing). Who had indicated ? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. Colonel Minckler — that the Navy had thought 
this was a true winds execute message, and that Captain Kramer had 
seen it and had thought that this was a true winds execute message. 

Mr. Richardson. Very well. Was that the substance of the identi- 
fying information that was discussed between you and Minckler? 

Colonel Schukrapt. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Then, was this piece of paper handed to you ? 

[JSO^] Colonel Schukraft. I never actually had it in my hand, 
sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Describe the piece of paper and the message on 
it, as nearly as you can. 

Colonel Schukraft. The pieces of paper was a piece of yellow tele- 
type paper, 3 or 4 inches wide. Colonel Minckler, at the time I saw it, 
had this piece of paper folded in his hand. 

Mr. Richardson. How many words, or lines were there on that 
sheet of pajMr? 

Colonel Schukraft. There were not more than one or two lines on 
that piece of paper. 

Mr. Richardson. Was the language on the paper Japanese? 

Colonel Schukraft. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Did you examine the paper ? 

Colonel Schukrapt. I did. 
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Mr. Richardson. Did you conclude that it was or was not a true 
winds execute? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. I concluded very positively that it was not a 
true winds execute message. 

Mr. Richardson. Why? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. It did not follow the pattern specified by the 
Japanese in setting up the winds execute message. 

As I remember, there were about three things wrong [ 13097 ^ 
with it. 

First of allj it was transmitted by a Morse station, and the message 
was in the voice for m, w hich was impossible. 

Mr. Richardson. "Vi^at do you mean by that ? 

Colonel Schukraft. Well, when you set up a code of this type, 
it must carry some means of identifying this as a mes^ge, otherwise, 
you have no means of knowing whether the identification that was ^t 
up by the Japanese was actually carried. Whereas, if sent by voice 
there would appear in a specihed place in the message in the broadcast 
and would be repeated in a certain specified manner, the words that 
they had set up in their code. Those were the keys to the fact that 
this was a message and not a weather report. 

Mr. Richardson. All right. 

Now diagnose this message you saw, and state what you think were 
its indications. 

Colonel Schukrabt. Well, my memory on it actually is rather hazy, 
but the one thing was that it was in a voice form. 

Mr. Richardson. What do you mean “in a voice form”? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. Of the type of “East wind rain,” of that type. 
Those were not the words on the message, as I remember. 

[ 13098 '] So it was in the voice form transmitted by Morse station. 
It did not appear, the indications at the time were that it did not ap- 
pear at the loginning of the message, but appeared in the middle of the 
broadcast, which, again is not correct for the Morse broadcast. 

There was no indication that it was repeated at the end of the 
message. 

Mr. Richardson. And your point is then that under the original 
code messages, there was a difference in the position of the key words 
where the message was to be sent in a voice news broadcast, and where 
the message was to be sent by Morse code? 

Colonel ScHTTKRAiT. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. With respect to the position of the words? 

Colonel ScHUKRAPT. That is correct. 

Mr. Richardson. What was the difference ? 

Colonel ScHxrKRAiT. In the voice code it was to be sent in the middle 
of the news broadcast, repeated twice, and also at the end of the broad- 
cast and again repeated twice and those are the keys which indicated 
that this was a coae message and not a weather report. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, what was the requirement with respect to 
an intercept that would come in, in code? 

_ [ 13099 ] Colonel Schukraft. That it would be repeated five 
times at the beginning and end of the broadcast. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, your voice broadcast code message would be 
No. 2363 which had the words Higashi No Kaze Ame and the other 
J apanese phrases appearing in the middle of the broadcast ? . 
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Colonel SoHUKRAPT. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. RiOHABbsoN. Whereas the second message establishing a winds 
code was No. 2354 which had simply the single words Higashi and Slita 
and Nishi with the recital, “The above will be repeated five times and 
included at the beginni^ and end”? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. That is correct. 

Mr. Richardson. What you are endeavoring to tell us, as I under- 
stand it, is that in order to qualify as a true winds execute, the execut- 
ing message must comply with those requirements? 

Lionel ScHUKRAFT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. For you as an officer interpreting that message to 
give it authenticity ? 

Colonel ScHTJKRAFT. That is correct. It must comply absolutely 
with the rules laid down by the Japanese, otherwise they, their own 
people, would have no means of Imowing that this was an execute 
message. 

[ 13100 '] Mr. Richardson. Was there any discussion to that 
effect between you and Colonel Minckler at the time you saw this 
message? 

Colonel SoHUKRATT. Only that I pointed out to him what the dis- 
crepancies were. 

Mr. Richardson. And did you conclude from that that it was or was 
not a true winds execute ? 

Colonel SoHUKRAiT. That is very positive^ was not. 

Mr. Richardson. You don’t know where Minckler got the message ? 

Colonel ScHXJKRAPT. I do not, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, what was the color of the paper? 

Colonel Schukraft. It was yellow. 

Mr. Richardson. And was tne message the ori^al typed message 
or the carbon copy ? 

Colonel Schukraft. My memory is very clear on that point, that 
it was a carbon copy and was not an original. 

Mr. Richardson. What became of the message after you saw it? 

Colonel Schukraft. Colonel Minckler left with the message, and 
that is the last I ever saw it 


Mr. Richardson. Did you ever see any other alleged winds message 
except the FCC one that you mentioned earlier in your testimony? 

[ 13101 ] Colonel Schukraft. No, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Was there ever at any time any information given 
to you by anyone with whom you came in conta(^ that a true winds 
execute message had been received, except the FCC one? 

Colonel Schukraft. No sir; there has not. 

Mr. Richardson. You never saw another? 


Colonel Schukraft. No, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. And no one ever told you of another? 

Colonel Schukraft. No, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. And it would have been part of your duty, would 
it, to have seen and inspected and evaluated a message of that type? 

Colonel Schukraft. Not necessarily, sir. Since I was in charge 
of the intercepts, it very probably would have been called to my atten- 
tion, or I would have heard about it in one way or another, but I 
would not necessarily have seen it. I did not see nor hear of the FCC 
message, for example, the message of December 8. 
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Mr. Richabdson. The FCC message did. not come in through either 
the Army or Navy channels ? 

Colonel Sohukrapt. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kichabdson. Were you supposed to have contact with inter- 
cepts that came in through Army sources ? 

\1S10Z\ Colonel Schukbait. I had contact with all intercepts 
that came in, sir, regardless of where they came from. 

Mr. Richardson. Army or Navy ? 

Colonel SoHUKRATT. Army or Navy, that came into our office. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, Colonel, there has been some explanation 
with reference to this but I want to ask you a question about it. 

There appears in connection with our exhibit which shows these 
intercejpted messages, and their translation and deciphering a great 
deal ot variation m point of time, point of elapsed time between the 
receipt of the original message ana its ultimate decoding, translation. 

What is the reason why one message will come in at 9 o’clock in the 
morning and be translated by 10 o^clock and another message will 
come in at 9 o’clock in the morning and not be translated for 2 or 8 
days? 

Colonel ScHUKRAiT. Actually thtere are very many reasons for 
that^ sir. 

First of all, in many cases, the key to a message had to be obtained 
before the message could be deciphered. This may take anywhere 
from 15 minutes to a week or even to a month, or we may never re- 
cover it. 

It depends on many factors. 

[13103'\ Then, after the message is deciphered, it would go to 
the translators, and in many cases the message would be scanned for 
information and the more important messages or the messages that 
appeared to the translator to be more important would be piuled out 
and translated first, and the messages which appeared of lesser impor- 
tance would be translated during more or less free periods of the 
translators, when they did not nave more important material to 
work on. 

Mr. Riohardson. Then the fact that there is a difference in the time 
in which various messages have been translated cannot be laid to any 
negligence or slothfulness or delay or oversight in handling the 
messages? 

Colonel ScHtTKRAPT. No, sir; I don’t think so. 

There is one thing on all of these messages coming in. There is no 
way of knowing what a message is about, or the importance of a mes- 
sage until it is actually deciphered and scanned by a translator. Ex- 
ternally there is nothing in the message except that you know that 
certain systems tend to be of more importance than others. 

Mr. Richardson. 1 have no further questions. 

The Chairman. I have just one question. 

You saw the message that came in, you say, on the 8th of December? 

Colonel Schckrait. I saw that recoitly, sir. I did not 
see it at we time. 

The Chairman. All right. Then my question would be of no value. 
That is all. 

Mr. Cooper. 

The Vice Chairman. No questions. 
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The Chairman. Senator George. 

Senator George. In whose hands did you say you saw this message ? 

Colonel ScHUCKRAFT. Colonel Minckler brought it in, sir. 

Senator George. Did you say that you did not know where he got 
the message, from whom he got the message ? 

Colonel ScHUKRAJT. I do not recall that he specified who he had 
obtained it from, sir. 

Senator George. In your first examination on that point, did you 
say you had the impression that he got it from Colonel Sadtler? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. I had the impression at the time that he had 
obtained it from Colonel Sadtler. 

Senator George. That was just an impression ? 

Colonel’ ScHtJKRAFT. It was only an impression, sir. 

Senator George. Do you remember the date of the message? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. The only recollection I have of that is that it 
was 2 or days prior to Pearl Harbor. \1S105'\ That would be 
about December 4 or 5. I cannot place it any closer than that, sir. 

Senator George. You are satisfied that the paper you saw was not 
the winds execute message ? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. I am positive that it was not, sir. 

Senator George. No further questions. 

The Chairman.* Let me ask this question, if you will : After you saw 
the message that was intercepted on the eighth, did you interpret it 
as being a true execute message ? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. Yes, sir. I don’t think there is any doubt that 
that was a true execute message, sir. 

The Chairman. If you had seen it on the day it had come in, you 
would have interpreted it as being a true execute message. 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. That is correct, sir. There would have been 
no doubt whatever. 

The Chairman. That is all. 

Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Clark. You say this was not a genuine winds execute message 
and you give some very clear reasons for that statement. 

The question in my mind is as to why this matter of whether this 
was or was not a winds execute should be debated at such length as to 
get all around to the departments, and \_13106'\ have a dis- 
agreement here before this committee on it. 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. That was the thing that puzzled me at the 
time, sir. 

Mr. Clark. It was a highly important question, was it not ? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. At that time, I don’t think it was so important, 
sir. 

Mr. Clark. Why wer e yo u monitoring for it ? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. We had started monitoring for it about No- 
vember 26. 

Mr. Clark. Why did you do that, if it wasn’t important? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. I think the importance of that message de- 
creased as time went on. 

You see, at the time that this came in, we knew that the Japanese 
were destroying codes. 

Mr. Clark, ^hat I am t^ing to get at is why there was all this 
debate, if I might so term it, or discussion, of whether this was or 
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was not a true execute message, in the Navy Department, in the Arpiy, 
and through all these hearings. 

I am puzzled to know how that should occur if it was so plain 
that that was not a winds execute message. 

Colonel ScuuKRAtT,’. Sir, this is a guess on my part: I honestly 
have not remembered this incident until recently. 

Mr. Clark. What was that ? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. I had not remembered this particular incident 
until recently. I think the reason that is hazy in everyone’s mind is 
that they had. thought it was a true winds execute, and then had 
found out that it was hot which more or less wiped the thing from 
their menaory. 

Mr. Clark. But if the message so clearly indicated that it was not 
a winds execute message, as you have stated here and for the reasons 
you have stated here, how could anybody be uncertain about it '^ 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. Sir, I believe that is the same message that 
Captain Kramer had seen, I am positive that it is, although I do not 
know. 

Mr. Clark. Well, I think so too, for that matter. 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. Captain Kramer, if you will remember, testi- 
fied that he did not check that the message appeared in the proper form 
or in the proper place in the broadcast. He checked only the 
translation. 

Now, the thing that puzzled me at the time was how he could pos- 
sibly have passed this as being a true winds message when it was ohvi- 
ously not, ahd I think his ex^anation of that explains what happened 
and why ne did at the time think it was a true winds execute message. 

[13108^ Mr. Clark. According to your testimony it showed on 
the face of it that it was not ? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. It was very obvious that it was not. 

Mr. Clark. Still there is all this debate through all these years, 
which surprises me a little, coming from the Army and the Navy 
Departments, about a matter of that kind. It looks like it is something 
that could have been settled. 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. I think it was settled and came up again much 
later after people had forgotten about it. I think that is what 
happened. 

M^r. Clark. It has certainly cut a big figure since that time. 

That is alL 

The Chairman. Senator Lucas is not here. Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy. Has Captain Safford talked to you ? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. I have not talked to Captain Safford in several 
years. 

Mr. Murphy. Has he ever talked to you about this particular piece 
of paper? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. Not to my memory. 

Mr. Murphy. No other questions. 

The Chairman. Senator Brewster is not here, Mr Gearhart. 

Mr. Gearhart. No questions. 

Mr. Richardson. I have one further que.stion now, Mr. \13109'] 
Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Richardson. 

Mr. Richardson. Have yon ever talked with Colonel Minckler 
;ihout this message? 

79716 — 46— pt. 10 22 
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Colonel ScHUKBAFT. Yes, sir; I have. Colonel Minckler has a very 
hazy recollection of having handled what was believed to have been 
a winds execute message. In other words, another false alarm. 

Mr. Richardson. Did you discuss with Colonel Minckler whether 
he got this paper that you saw ? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. I did, sir ; and he does not remember. 

Mr. Richardson. That is all. 

The Chairman. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. You are imable to tell us what words were usea 
in the message you saw? 

Colonel Schukrapt. I do not remember what the words were, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, were there more than one group pf words.? 

Colonel ScHUKRAPr. As I remember, there was one group of words 
and the message heading, and that about all that was on the paper 

Senator Ferguson. How labge a sheet of paper was it? 

Colonel ScHUKRAPT. It was standard teletype width; about 
[ 13110 '\ 3 or 4 inches in length. 

Senator Ferguson. Three or four inches in length. 

Colonel ScHUKRAPT. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Wouldn’t that indicate that that was not tht 
entire broadcast? 

Colonel ScHUKRAPT. That is correct, sir; it was not the entire 
broadcast. 

Senator Ferguson. Then how could you tell that this wasn’t used at 
the end of the broadcast? You say it was not used at the ^d and was 
not a genuine message. 

Colonel ScHUKRAPT. There would have had to have been some ex- 
plaining on the message. I do not remember why I knew this had to 
appear at the end. There must have been some comment on it placed 
on it by the operator. I do not remember actually. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you see any handwriting on the message, 
interpretations or translation? 

Colonel ScHUKRAPT. I actually do not remember such, sir. It is my 
impression that there was some writing on it, but I honestly do not 
remember. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, did Minckler tell you in substance 
that this was not repeated at the end of the original message received? 

Colonel ScHUKRAPT. No, sir. There was something on 
the paper, as I remember, which indicated that it had not been 
repeated. 

Senator Ferguson. Why are you so sure about the fact that it wasn’t 
at the end and that is the reason you discarded this message? 

Colonel ScHUKRAPT. It was not repeated, sir. You see, this par- 
ticular broadcast called for it being repeated five times, and it was 
not repeated five times. There was nothing to indicate it had been 
repeated five times. 

Senator Ferguson. Didn’t you tell the stations when they were 
monitoring not to send anything in that wasn’t repeated? 

Colonel ScHUKRAPT. We told station 7 that, but did not tell sta- 
tion 2. We told station 2 to monitor those particular stations and 
transmit all, to send in all transmissions from these particular sta- 
tions. 

Senator Febouson. Well, now, where did it originate, the one that 
you saw, where did that message originate? 
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Colonel SchukRaft. At the time I had thought it was from the 
FCC. It could not possibly have been from the FCC, however, and 
it was not an Army intercept. If it had been an Army intercept I 
would have been the first to nave received it. 

Senator Fergttson. But if you didn’t have the entire [13112'\ 
message, I am at a loss to understand how you could tell, if it indicated 
it was tom off, how you could tell that tnis was not repeated at the 
end and rej^ated the proper number of times. Wasn^ this true, that 
you had difficulty at times getting the entire message ? 

Colonel Schukrapt. That is very true, sir. 

Senator Ferottson. By reason of static f 

Colonel ScHUKRAiT. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Therefore, you would have to have some direct 
information as to whether or not tne static did interfere, whether they 
did get the entire message 9 

Lionel ScHtTKRAFT. That' is correct. The operators would nor- 
mally indicate that on the intercepted copy. They would make some 
such mark as ‘transmission faded before the end,” or some remark 
of that nature. 

Senator Ferguson. But this was not an Army intercept, this was 
somebody else’s ? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. The Navy also did that. All of the intercept 
operators. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you tell us if there was such a message on 
this or not such a message! I mean writing indicating that it did or 
did not fade! 


Colonel Schukrapt. I do not remember that there was, but still 
there must have been a comment by an operator or [Isas'] it 
would not have been obviously a false message. 

Senator, if the message had contained only the heading and the 
message itself, “West Wind Clear”, or whatever it may have been in 
Japanese, then there would be no way of knowing, except in this case 
there would be only one thing wrong with it, it would show the sta- 
tion call signs and fre^ency and one line of text, and then an opera- 
tor’s intercept time. That must occur on every copy. So if it con- 
tained the call sign of a code station and three words in the voice form, 
then it would not comply with the Japanese instructions to start with. 
However, that alone would not be conclusive. 

The message must have had some comment that this appeared in 
the middle of it, weather broadcast, or some such words. I do not 
remember what did occur on the paner, however. 

[131 IJ^] Senator Ferguson. But you had forgotten all about this 

because in your present testimony you did not even mention it! 

Colonel Schukrapt. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And by sitting here in the room and hearing 
testimony from the Navy your memory was refreshed ! 

Colonel Schukrapt. That is correct, sir. Captain Kramer, when 
he was explaining what happened to this message that he thought it 
was original, explained what had puzzled me at the time and that 
brought the whole incident back to me. 

Senator Ferguson. But you had testified in a previous hearing that 

J ou had heard of an intercepted telephone conversation in which 
[umsu used the expression— or Tokyo used it to him — ^“East wind. 
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rain”, and that he had expressed the opinion that he' was sorry to hear 
that, isn’t that correct? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. That is correct, sir. When Colonel Clausen 
visited me in Italy he had a number of these intercepts with him. He 
did not have the complete file. He showed me, as I recall, one tele- 
phone conversation between Kurusu and Tokyo and I remembered very 
distinctly that there was a telephone conversation in which they had 
discussed a number of other things which Colonel Clausen did not have 
with him and my memoir at that time, without having a complete 
file, [ 13116 '] was that a direction, wind direction had been in 
one of the conversations. My memory was faulty on that point. I 
had not thought of those conversations since December 1941, sir, 

^nator Ferguson. But, Colonel, you swore to that in the affidavit, 
that you had remembered of a conversation between Tokyo and the 
embassy here in which the wind code was used, “East windj rain” and 
that even the Ambassador, Kurusu, had expressed the opinion that he 
was sorry to hear that. Now, how could you be mistaken on a thing 
like that, which was so vital and so important at the time? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. I do not think it was so vital or so important 
at the time, sir. Also, remember that this happened — this was nearly 
4 years after the event. 

Senator Ferguson, I appreciate that. 

Colonel SciiUEUiAFr. And I had not thought of the event since. 
There had been no reason to recall the event. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, do you now testify that you did 
never hear of a conversation between Tokyo and the embassy here in 
which “East wind, rain” was used and the expression by the Ambassa- 
dor or someone at this end of the line that he was sorry to hear that ? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. Senator, I must have been mistaken on the mat- 
ter, and a bad memory on my part because there is no [ 13116 ] 
such conversation in the files. Tnere are conversations, one conversa- 
tion in which they are discussing a special movement. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, the fact that that is not in the file 
is what causes you to change your testimony ? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. No, sir, it is not. Sir, in going through the 
file and seeing the complete things it has brought back many things that 
I had not thought of since then which fit into a pattern. 

Senator Ferguson. And that is the reason for the change of the 
testimony? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, this messa^ that you were picking 
up on the teletj^e, was it brought for you, brought to you, t^t ^ou 
might evaluate it and determine specifically whetner it was a genuine 
winds code execute messa^ or not? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. I do not think so. I think actually that Colo- 
nel Minkler had intended to discuss it with another officer who was 
out at the time and that he showed it to me since I happened to be 
present. 

Sir, incidentally, in respect to this message, we did call in one addi- 
tional officer who verified that it was a false winds message. 

Senator Ferguson. This was not your duty, then, to determine 
whether or not this was a false winds message ? 

[ 13117 ] Colonel Schukraft. If we had received a winds mes- 
sage, it would have been passed on to other officers to evaluate in addi- 
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tion to myself. Sir, if we had received a winds message from station 
7, for example, it would probably have come to me and I would have 
evaluated it and passed it on with whatever evaluation I placed on it. 

Senator Fehgtjson. All right. Then even though this was a false 
winds message your duties would have caused you to pass it on to some- 
one else to have their determination as to whether it was true or false? 

Lionel ScHUKRAFT. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, how do you account for the one that you 
determined was false, as you now tell us, not being passed on by you to 
someone else to determine its truth or falsity ? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. Colonel Minkler was my chief at the time, sir. 
and we did call in an additional officer, who would have been one oi 
the officers who would evaluate it. 

Mr. Richardson. Who was that officer? 

Senator Ferguson. Now, who was that officer. 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. It was Colonel Rowlett. 

Senator Ferguson. I did not ^t the name. 

Lionel ScHUKRAFT. Colonel Rowlett. 

Senator Ferguson. Then would you say that he would be [ 13118 ] 

able to tell us about this consultation that you had over this winds 
code? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. I have asked him, sir, and again he has no 
memory on the thing. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, why did this so-called wind execute 
message become of very little value around the 4th or 5th ? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. Largely because we knew at that time, this 
winds message, sir, indicated a tenseness in relationship and in addi- 
tion to that carried instructions to destroy codes and confidential 
papers. We knew at that time that the Japanese were destroying 
codes and confidential papers because we had other messages directing 
that that be done. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, had you ever seen the Batavia message 
where they interpreted the original codes as meaning war? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. I had not at the time, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You had not? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. So as I understand it, then, in your department 
at least, that when you received the other indication, the other notice 
following or indicating the destruction of codes and the tenseness of 
the situation, that you disregarded the winds message idea? 

[ 13119 ] Colonel Schukraft. Not disregarded, sir, but the winds 
message would have had very little importance at that time. Novem- 
ber 27 or 28, it probably would have been quite important, but after 
we had the code destruction instructions, but then it became of less and 
less importance. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, how do you account for the fact that 
you did not keep in your files all of these so-called wind execute mes- 
sages whether they were true or false for some higher authority if they 
ever did want to look over them to determine your judgment? 

Colonel Schukraft. Sir, I don’t think there was any reason foi 
keeping them. We used to get in reams of paper and there was no 
point in filing a piece of paper which is determined to be worthless 
and that is what mis piece of paper was. 
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Senator Febquson. Now, on this Batavia code it appears that on 
the 5th of December Batavia sent to Miles — ^he was your chief, was 
he not? 

Colonel ScHTTKHAFT. That is right, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. This you see decides the code meant war. You 
never saw that? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. So far as 1 know that message had — ^no, sir, 
I had not seen it until this hearing. 

Senator Ferguson. And you cannot give us any idea what 
[1S120'\ the words were^ whether they were in Japanese or in Eng- 
lish or whether a translation was written on the margin nr at the 
bottom ? 

Colonel ScHUERAFT. Sir, I have an idea what the words lyould be. 
My memory of that, any memory I would have at this moment of 
them would be a reconstruction of what I think was on it. I do not 
actually remember. 

Senator Ferguson. I do not want a guess. 

Colonel Schukraet. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That is all. 

The Chairman. Mr. Keefe? 

Mr. Keefe. No questions. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Colonel, for your appear- 
ance. 

Senator Ferguson. Just one moment, Mr. Chairman. 

Were you working the 6th and the 7th? 

Colonel ScHUKRAPT. Yes, sir, I was. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you have any knowledge of the pilot mes- 
sage? 

Colonel Schukraft. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. When did the pilot message come in and when 
was it translated as far as the War Departm^t was concerned ? You 
know what I mean by the pilot message? 

Colonel ScHUK^FT. Yes, sir, I do. Sir, Saturdav mom- \1S121] 
ing I was home sick and I was called to come to the office by Colonel 
Minkler some time Saturday afternoon. The basis for that call, to the 
best of my knowledge, was me pilot m^age. 

Senator Ferguson. And then you saw it when you came in in the 
afternoon ? 

Colonel Schukraft. I did see it after I came in, yes. 

Senator Ferguson. And it was completed and translated? 

Colonel Schukraft. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And what time would you say that was? 

Colonel Schukraft. As I remember, I got to the office about 8 o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. And do you know of any reas(Hi why it 
was not distributed, if it was not distributed, that afternoon? 

Colonel Schukraft. I am quite sure that it was, sir, because a mes- 
sage of that type would not have been held up. 

Senator Ferguson. That was a very important message, was it not? 
It indicated a certain time of delivery of a 14-part message which was 
to be a reply to tihe message of the 26th of Secretary Hull to tiie Jap- 
anese Government? 
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Ciolonel ScHUKRAiT. That is correct, sir, and that was the basis of 
opening up the Army SIS Saturday afternoon after it had been closed. 

_ \1S122'\ Senator B^otrsoN. Well, then, do you know when that 
pilot message would be delivered to the Navy? 'S’ou say it was a very 
important message. 

CJolonel ScHUKRAFT. I do not know on that specific message, sir. 
Normally those* messages were sent over at the same time or prior to 
their delivery by us to G-2. 

Senator I^guson. In other words, you would not want to deliver 
the messages in their regular course, which was the Secretary of State, 
Secretary of War, the War Plans and G-2 and the various other de- 
liveries? 

Colonel SoHXJKRAFT. We were responsible only for delivery to G-2, 
sir. 

Senator Ferodson. Yes. 

Colonel ScHTTKRAFT. The distribution was made by G-2. 

Senator Ferguson. And when you delievered to G-2 you would de- 
liver to the Navy? 

Colonel ScHUKRAPT. At the same time. 

Senator Ferguson. At the same time? 

Colonel ScHUKRAPT. That is right, sir, or prior. 

Senator Ferguson. Pardon ? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. Or we would deliver to the Navy prior to de- 
livery to G-2. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. That is, you would not deliver to G-2 so 
that they could make their deliveries before the Navy [13123"\ 
oflScially knew that you had one ? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. No, sir; that would create an embarrassing sit- 
uation. If the Secretary of State, for example, had a message and the 
President had not had it, it would not be too good. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. In other words, you were responsible for 
the Secretary of State and they were responsible for the President, so 
you felt that the deliverv should be made simultaneously ? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. Insofar as possible, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. Without unnecessarily delaying an important 
message. 

Senator Ferguson. That is right. And this being an important mes- 
sage you feel that it was delivered to the Navy at the time? 

Colonel ScHUKRAPT. I am quite positive that it was, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. Although I do not actually know. 

Senator Ferguson. I mean you do not remember the transaction of 
passing over the message ? 

Colonel ScHUKRAPT. That is correct, sir, because that is one thing 
that we used to watch carefully, is that messages were delivered to the 
Navy. 

Senator Ferguson. And you being called in at this 
particular time because you had been ill and off that morning, you saw 
to it that these important messages went out, is that correct? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. That is correct, sir. We got rather mixed up 
on our days again Saturday night and Sunday and anyone l5iat hap- 
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pened to be there more or less took charge of anything that was going 
on at the time. 

Senator Ferguson. But that was later at night? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. That was later at night ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now, isivt it true that you then 
knew there was a 14-part message coming in — in fact, it was coming in 
that afternoon, was it not? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You are familiar with that, are you not? 

Colonel ScHUKRAPT. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You did bring the staff back so that they could 
work and get that message out ? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. To the best of my knowledge that was the rea- 
son that they were called back, because we were anticipating the 14- 
part message and we wanted to be sure that we got it to the people 
concerned as quickly as possible. 

Senator Ferguson. In fact, that is what the pilot mes- [isles'] 
sage was and that is why you were going to go back, to get the four- 
teenth part? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. That is right. The pilot message was alert- 
ing the Japanese, so we were alerting ourselves. 

Senator Ferguson. That is right. When did you get the 13 parts 
completed ? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. I do not recember the exact time, sir. It is 
in the record, I believe. It was some time Saturday evening. I do 
not remember the exact time, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, would it be 9 o’clock? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. My memory actually is it is about 9 o’clock. 

Senator Ferguson. About 9 o’clock. 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, then, did you get the 13 parts — ^why did 
you want to send out 13 parts and not send out 10 or 12? Was there 
any reason why you did not use 13 or decided to send 13 parts out? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. Well, actually, sir, all the deciphering of that 
message was done by the Navy since they had started it. The normal 
practice was if you had several parts of a message you tried to get 
the message as complete as possible and find the set if it did not 
unnecessarily delay things. As I remember, the 13 parts in them- 
selves were not too- important and they were hoping 

they would get the part which would say more or less what would 
happen. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, then, why did you deliver the 13 
parts ? The evidence indicates it was delivered to the President around 
9 o’clock. 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. Because the fourteenth part was missing and 
we did not have it and could not find it. 

Senator Ferguson. And did you think that you had missed that 
entirely? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. We thought that we had missed it completely 
at the time, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And is that the reason for delivering the 
13 parts? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. That is correct, sir. 
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Senator Ferguson. Now, would your department call anyone to tell 
them that you were going to deliver a message later? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. I do not know, sir. We delivered it to G-2 
and then further discussion would be by them. 

Senator Ferguson. By them? 

Lionel ScHUKRAFT. And their set-up on that I do not know. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did you work all night that night? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know what time the fourteenth part 
came in ? 

Colonel Scuukraft. I do not know. So far as I know 
the only copy of that fourteenth part that was received was a copy 
from, I believe it was station S and the Navy received that copy 
and it was on a Navy cryptographic date so that they would have gone 
ahead and deciphered it. 

Senator Ferguson. When did you see the fourteenth part ? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. I saw it some time Sunday morning, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. How early? 

Colonel ScHUFtRAFT. I do not actually remember the time. It was 
a considerable time before noon, I recall, because we had sufficient 
time to get the message to the Secretary of State prior to 1 o’clock. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, you say you worked at the Depart- 
ment all night? 

Colonel SCHUKRAFT. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. The whole night ? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. That is right, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you do not remember seeing it early in the 
morning, the fourteenth part? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. I do not know, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. When did you see the so-called 1 o’clock mes- 
sage? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. I saw that shortly after it came in, {^ 13 128 '] 

sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, at what hour? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. Let’s see, I might be able to find that, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. Sir, my memory on that is rather hazy. The 
times are not actually shown as to wnen it came in. My memory 
actually is that I saw it shortly after I saw the fourteenth part, or 
about the same time. I think that was aroimd 9 or 10 o’clock Sunday 
morning, but that is .very, very dim. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, as I understand the hours that they 
were received it was around 3 or 4 o’clock in the morning. 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. That was the time they were intercepted by 
the intercept station, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. And you had the key to these messages, 
did you not, the fourteenth part, because it came in in the same’ key 
as the other parts ? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. No^ sir; it came in in a different key. 

Senator Ferguson. It did? 

Colonel ScHijKRiVET. It came in under the date of the 7th, sir. You 
see, part of this fourteenth part message was keyed on the 6th and 
part was keyed on the 7th. 
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[1S129'\ Senator Ferouson. Do you know if there was difficulty 
in finding the key for the fourteenth part? ^ 

Colonel ScHTJKRAFT. I am positive we did not have, sir. 

Senator Ferouson. Positive? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferouson. Now, how do you account for the fact that it 
took until 9 o’clock? You were working there all night; it came 
through your department. This message came in around 3 o’clock 
in the morning. Why would it be until 9 before it would be translated ? 

Colonel ScHUKR.^FT. Sir, we did not — that was a Navy date. We did 
not have it. However, I think I can explain it, because we were look- 
ing very, very hard for the fourteenth part and we had thought that 
we had missed it. If you will notice, that fourteenth part was filed 
about 12 to 14 hours after the thirteenth part. 

Senator Ferouson. Yes, it came in about 12 hours later. 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. It was filed about 12 hours later, sir. 

Senator Ferouson. It was filed about 12 hours later? 

Colonel ScHUKRAPT. That is right and there was no indication on 
the message that it was the fourteenth part until they started on it. 
What we were doing was looking and check- [ISlSOl ing and 
rechecking every message that came in from Tokyo that was filed 
about the time of the other messages, of the other parts. 

Senator Ferouson. Well, at the top of the translation, in forwarding 
instructions to the radio station handling this part, appears the plain 
English phrase, “Very important”. 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Fercjuson. So you had a flag right on here. 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. Not that it was the fourteenth part, and the 
fourteenth part was the most important thing we were looking for at 
the moment, sir. 

Senator Ferouson. You had a flag over here? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. It does not necessarily mean anything. 

Senator Ferouson. It does not? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. No, sir. The priorities are a litle bit incon- 
sistant at times. In this particular case it did, but you could not use 
that as a rule to go by. 

Senator Ferouson. And that “S. T. T.” at the end, what does that 
mean? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. Station S forwarded by teletype, sir. 

Senator Ferouson. That was the Army ? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. No, sir; it was not. That was a Navy station. 

[ISISI'I Senator Ferouson. As a matter of fact, the Army did 
not get this message at all on teletype. They received it as translated. 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. That is correct, sir. So far as I know the 
station S c^y of that message is the only copy that we ever received. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, did you get the 1 o’clock message? 
That is your translation, i.sn’t it? That is on page 248, “the time of 
delivery one o’clock on the 7th, your time”? 

Colonel SCHUKRAFT. That is correct, sir, that was translated because 
the Navy had no translators that morning. It was decoded by the 
Navy and they sent the plain text over, the plain text version to the 
Army and one of our translators translated the message. 
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Senator Fehouson. Would that come into your department to be 
translated ? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. Not the department that I had direct respon- 
sibility for, sir. It would have come into the section of which I was 
a member. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know what time it was translated ? 

Colonel ScHCKRAFT. I do not know, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, look across on page 249, the top 
[JJJS£] message. [Reading:] 

After deciphering part 14 of my 002, and also 007, 008 and 000, please destroy 
at once the remaining cipher machine and ail machine codes. Dispose in like 
manner also secret documents. 

When did you first see that message? 

Colonel ScHUKRAPT. I also saw that one some time Sunday morn- 
ing, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Could you give us the hour ? 

Colonel ScHUKRAPT. I cannot actually, sir. My memory actually 
for the 7th of December is rather hazy as far as events of the night 
and specific times. 1 had been there all night and I was getting pretty 
sleepy at the time. 

Senator Ferguson. I don’t suppose you received any more important 
message than the one that I just referred to, the 910, after they got 
these messages to destroy at once all the remaining cipher machines 
and all their codes ; that ended it, didn’t it ? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. That is right. As I remember it, that mes- 
sage was given special handling, sir. That was given to G-2 as 
quickly as possible. 

Senator Ferguson. If it came in at 6 o’clock in the morning when 
should it have reached G-2 if it had had special handling? 

[ISJSS] Colonel Schukraft. It would not have been by 5 
o’clock in the morning. It was intercepted by station S at 6 o’clock 
in the morning. 

Senator Ferguson. How long should it take to be teletyped to 
your office ? 

Colonel Schukratt. It would have been teletyped to the Navy office, 
sir, and it would take probably a minimum of 20 minutes up to even 
2 hours to be telet 3 q)ed in. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you see General Marshall at all Saturday 
br Sunday ? , 

Colonel Schukraft. No, sir ; I did not. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you see General Gerow, General Miles? 

Colonel Schukraft. No, sir. Our contacts. Senator, would be with 
G— 2. 

Senator Ferguson. 910 was filed by the Japanese at 6:44 p. m., 
Washington time, 4:44 a. m. 7th of December. Intercepted in Jap- 
anese code in naval station at Bainbridge Island, Washington. 6 : 09. 
Teletyped in Japanese code to the Navy — ^blank; decoded by the 
Navy — blank; sent by the Navy to the Army — blank; translated and 
typed by Army SIS on basis of Navy code (A) 6th of December 1941 ; 
no hours given. 

Colonel Schukraft. That is right, sir. We checked very carefully 
at our end to try to find times on these and there just 

are no times in existence unfortunately. 
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Senator Ferguson. Well, now, will you tell us what you worked at? 
The 13 parts were out and delivered by 9 : 30. What did you work 
on the rest of the night if you didn not work on these messages when 
they came in the next morning? 

Colonel ScHUKRATT. We were doing a number of things, sir. One 
of the things was trying to get the fourteenth part. That was our 
object, our major object in there at the time. We had stations send in 
notice of everything that they had in the hopes that one of them 
might have the fourteenth part. No one ever dreamed that the four- 
teenth part would have been following 14 hours later and I was look- 
ing for, as I recall it, a message that was filed about the time of the 
other 13 parts and when we did not get such a message, then we merely 
assumed or thought we had missed it. 

Senator Ferguson. But. Colonel, you had two other very impor- 
tant messages, 907 and 910, the 1 o’clock and the destruction of code 
messages. 

Colonel ScHUKRAPT. Those were Navy dates, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Pardon me? 

Colonel ScHUKRAFT. Those were Navy dates. Those messages were 
messages the Navy processed. 

Senator Fergubon. Well, now, the fact that it was Navy day after 
midnight, is that what you have in mind? 

{^13135^ Colonel Schukraft. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And, therefore, you were not personally, your 
department was not personally responsible ? 

Colonel ScHUKRATT. Our responsibility would be to get the_ cipher 
text to the Navy, sir, if it came in from an Army station. If it came 
in from a Navy station, then the Navy would keep the message and 
process it. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, as I understand it, then, you had these 
divided so that even though this was a very vital and important time 
and you were waiting for the fourteenth part and other messages in 
relation to it, you had split the time up so it was definite and you sat 
there and waited ? 

Colonel Schukraft. No, sir; we did not. We went over and 
checked and rechecked all messages coming in in the hopes that one 
of them might be the fourteenth part, but we would not have looked 
for a message that came in there 14 hours later with any idea that it 
might be the fourteenth part of the message. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, if you were only over there and checking 
and you were there working the whole night, at 5 : 07 in the morning 
this No. 910 was in. 

Colonel Schukraft. It came into the Navy, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. But did you go to the Navy to check it? 

Colonel Schukraft. We were working very closely with 
\13136'\ them that night; yes, sir. We did not check on this par- 
ticular message because we did not know of the existence of that mes- 
sage until after it was decoded and translated. 

Senator Ferguson. You cannot give us any time then on these two 
messages, the 1 o’clock and the destruction of codes ? 

Colonol Schukraft. I do not remember, no, sir; except that I do 
know it was sometime Sunday morning. 

Senator Ferguson. That is all. 
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The Chairman. That is all. Thank you very much, Colonel. 

(The witness was excused.) 

The Chairman. Who is the next witness? 

Mr. Kaufman. Colonel Phillips. 

The Chairman. Colonel Phillips, will you be sworn ( 

TESTIMONY OF COL. WAITEE C. PHILLIPS, 

UNITES STATES ABMY 

(Having been first duly sworn by the Chairman.) 

Mr. Kaufman. What is your full name ? 

Colonel Phiuups. Walter C. Phillips. 

Mr. Kaufman. And will you for the record state your Army ex- 
perience ? 

Colonel Phillips. I have had almost 29 years’ service. I came in 
on the examination, headed the examination in 1917, a graduate from 
the University of West Virginia, as a [13137] provisional 
second lieutenant. At the end of 2 years, which covered the World 
War period, I had served in command capacities most of the entire 
time. 

Mr. Kaufman. What do you mean by “command capacities”? 

Colonel Phillips. I acted as a platoon commander; I commanded 
first a platoon and a company, for a time a battalion. I attained the 
rank of captain and for a short period was sent to the general staff 
of the Ninth Division as assistant G-2. 

In 1919 I came to Washington attached to the general staff in 
G-2, or the Intelligence Department. I remained here until 1922 
when I went to China in the capacity of G-2 for Maj. Gen. W. D. 
Connor. I remained in China until 1926 as G-2. 

In 1926 I returned to Fort Penning, in which I completed the com- 

g any officer’s course. In 1927 I went to the Eighth Infantry in 
reorgia, later up at Charleston, S. C. In 1929 I returned to Fort 
Penning, took the advanced course and was retained as an instructor 
until 1934. 

From 1934 to 1936 I was with the Sixth Infantry and in 1936, in 
the fall, I went to Fort Leavenworth, graduated in 1937. 

I joined the First Division in 1937 and remained with the First 
Division, being the G-3 or operations and training officer of the divi- 
sion until January 1941 ; actually till Febru- [13138] ary 1941. 

In December 1940, after a very successful series of maneuvers in 
the First Division, where I was operations officer. General Short re- 
quested that I come to Hawaii as chief of staff. I was going with 
tne First Division, as I thought at that time; I was very well satisfied 
with my job and I requested some time to think this over. 

In the meantinae, having known General Marshall for many years — 
he was then Chief of Staff — I requested an appointment with him 
to talk over this jump to foreign service. I came to Washington and 
had my appointment with General Marshall, whom I had known 
since 1921. 

He told me, speaking very freely, that General Short had spoken 
to hm when he had conferred with him about having me come to 
Hawaii. General Mashall stated he thoroughly approved and di- 
rected that I attempt to bring the Hawaiian garrison as to tr aining 
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up to the present training of the First Division, which he considered 
the best in the Army at that time. 

I returned to my station in New York City and told my command- 
ing general, Gen. Carl Truesdale, of this conference or the results 
of the conference. He had approved the conference prior to my going 
to Washington. 

In Februaiy I sailed for Hawaii and joined the staflf of [ISISO"] 
the Hawaiian Department on March 1. 

Mr. Kaufman. And when you joined the Hawaiian Department 
did you become its chief of staff at tliat time? 

Colonel Phillips. I did not. 

Mr. Kaufman. What was your first assignment when you arrived 
at the Hawaiian Department? 

Colonel Phillips. My first assignment as a rather roving staff 
assignment was to go through the various staff sections and to thor- 
oughly acquaint myself with their various and sundry problems. I 
had desired this opportunity and General Short approve. I moved 
through and worked in the various sections for a period of about 8 
months. 

Mr. Kaufman. And when did you become chief of staff? 

Colonel Phillips. On November the 5th, 1941. 

Mr. Kaufman. So that you had been in the Hawaiian Department 
since about the Ist of March? 

Colonel Phillips. Since the 1st of March. 

Mr. Kaufman. And became the chief of staff of the Hawaiian De- 
paitment on the 5th of November? 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct. 

Mr. Kaufman. Of 1941? 

Colonel Phillips. 1941. 

Mr. Kaufman. After the time of your appointment as chief of 
staff were you familiar with the coastal frontier defense \_13HO] 
plan? 

Colonel Phillips. I was. 

Mr. Kaufman. Were you familiar with the message sent by the 
Navy to the commander in chief. Pacific Fleet, on November 24, 1941 ? 

Colonel Phillips. I believe I recall it. 

Mr. Kaufman. Who called your attention to that message? 

Colonel Phillips. I would like to refresh my memory on that. I 
am not sure ; I cannot recall it. 

Mr. Kaufman. Have you got the message before you ? 

Colonel Phillips. 1 do not. 

Mr. Kaufman. Well, we will come back to that. 

Do you recall the receipt of the message from General Marshall 
under date of November 27, 1941, which is on page 8 of Exhibit 
No. 32 ? 

Colonel Phh.t.ips. I do. 

Mr. Kf.efe. What is the answer? I did not get it. 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. Coming back to the message of November 24 from 
(he Chief of Naval Operations to the commander in chief, Pacific 
h'leet, which is Exhibit 37, on pages 32 and 33, I ask you to tell us 
whether those two messages were called to your attention at that time. 

Colonel 1'hillips. This one and the next one? 
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Mr. EIaotman. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Phiuleps. I have seen the first mesage, I recall that, but I 
do not recall the second. 

Mr. Kaufman. You recall the message from the Chief of Naval 
Operations to the commander in chief. Pacific Fleet, under date of 
November 24, 1941, which is on page 32 of Exhibit No. 37 ; is tlxat 
correct? 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct. 

Mr. Kaufman. And that was called to your attention on or about 
the date that the message bears, that is, namely, November 24, 1941? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes; that is to the best of my recollection. 

Mr. Kaufman. Up to that time you were familiar with the tenseness 
of the situation in the Pacific? 

Colonel Phillips. I was generally ; yes, sir. 

Mr - Kaufman. And did you become familiar with the correspond- 
ence between General Short and General Marshall which is in evidence 
here. Exhibit No. 58? 

Colonel Philips. I was acquainted with that 

Mr. Kaufman. And that was part of the studies that you made 
during the time you had this roving staff commission before you be- 
came diief of staff? 

Colonel Phtlups. That is correct. 

[7574^] Mr. Kaufman. So that we have it that prior to the 
24th of November you were familiar with the correspondence between 
General Marshall and General Short; that is correct? 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct. 

Mr. Kaufman. And we have it that you were familiar with the 
growing tenseness of the situation in the Pacific ? 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct. 

Mr. Kaufman. And we have it that you were familiar with the 
coastal frontier defense plan ? 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct. 

Mr. Kaufman. And the Martin-Bellinger report of 1941 ? 

Colonel Phillips. I had read that. 

Mr. Kaufman. And we have it also that you saw the message from 
the Chief of Naval Operations to the commander in chief, Pacific 
Fleet, on or before November 24? 

Colonel Phillips. I am not positive about that date, on or before, 
but to the best of my recollection that is correct. 

Mr. Kaufman. And in that message you saw that the Chief of 
Naval Operations advised the commander in chief of the Pacific Fleet 
that the outcome of negotiations with Japan were very doubt^l 
and that a surprise attack might be expected in any direction at any 
time? 

Colonel Phillips. Particularly to Guam and the Philippines, I 
believe — including Guam and the Philippines. 

[13H3'\ ^ Mr. Kaufman. It says that a surprise movement in any 
direction, including attacks on the Philippines or Guam. Do you 
recall that? 

Colonel Phillips. That is right. 

Mr. Kaujman. Now, a surprise move in any direction did not ex- 
clude Hawaii in your mind? 
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Colonel Phillips. It did not include it at that time due to the in- 
clusion of the Philijipines and Guam. 

Mr. BIaufman. Did it exclude Hawaii in ^our mind? 

Colonel Phillips. I did not know that it did entirely. Such a 
thing was always ajpossibility. 

Mr. Kaufman. Tiien is it one of the things that you discussed 
with General Short? 

Colonel Phillips. I did, repeatedly. 

Mr. Kaufman. Then on November 27 you received the message 
from General Marshall? 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct. 

Mr. ICaufman. That is on page 8 of Exhibit No. 32. 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct? 

Mr. ICaufman. And on the receipt of that message you conferred 
with General Short? 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct. 

Mr. Kaufman. And according to his testimony the conference did 
not include any other oncers except you and General 
Short. Is that correct? 

Colonel Phillips. I think that is correct. I was under the im- 
pression at one time that G-2, Colonel Fielder, now General Fielder, 
was present, but he may not have been present. 

Mr. Kaufman. General Short testined that you and he were the 
only persons that considered that message at the time of its receipt. 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct. 

Mr. Kaufman. And that within a half an hour after the receipt of 
that message General Short made his answer. 

Colonel Phillips. That is generally correct. 

Mr. Kaufman. And what conference did you and General Short 
have during the half-an-hour period between the receipt of this mes- 
sage of November 27 and the time he sent his telegram, his dispatch 
to the War Department stating the receipt of that message of Novem- 
ber 27 and advising them that he has alerted against sabotage and 
made liaison with the Navy; what conference did you and General 
Short have ? 

Colonel Phillips. I have made some notes here in regard to the 
estimate of the situation that we made at that time. 

The Army has always had a five-paragraph method for making a 
formal estimate of the situation. While we did not actually write 
this estimate out at the time, if it had been written it would have 
followed generally this form. 

Mr. Kaufman. Now, are you answering my question, 

Colonel ? 

Colonel Phillips. lam. 

Mr. Kaufman. I see. 

Colonel Phillips. I am. This is part of the conference. 

Mr. Kaufman. I see. 

Colonel Phillips. This was the entire conference, which consisted 
of the estimate of the situation, which was necessary to arrive at a 
decision on General Marshall's message. 

The first paragraph in the estimate of the situation is the mission. 

The Hawaiian Department had several missions. Our primary 
wartime job would be to defend the fleet and naval base at Pearl Har- 
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bor and to defend the airfields on Oahu. In peacetime our job was 
chiefly training and preparation for our wartime mission. 

When I went to Hawaii, General Marshall told me specifically that 
he wanted the training brought up to the high standard set by the 
First Division. In late 1941 we had the very pressing duty of train- 
ing air crews to ferry planes to Gen. Douglas MacArthur. We were 
part of MacArthur’s support in this way. 

No word from Washington in any way purported to relieve us of 
our training mission. We had only six B-17 Flying 
Fortresses in condition to use, which we needed for this Air Corps 
training. 

Second paragraph. This is the estimate of the situation. 

Second, the situation and the opposing lines of action. In this 
paragraph an Army commander and his staff consider the capabilities 
of the enemy and all the reasonable lines of action open to our side. 
Our facts were briefly these : 

The Navy had task forces out and was conducting that kind of dis- 
tant reconnaissance to the fullest extent they believed necessary and to 
the greatest degree possible consistent with their mission to prepare 
for raids on the Japanese mandated islands under WPLi-46. The 
Navy was not worried, and we had only six planes which they could 
have borrowed to make their distant reconnaissance more effective. 
Six planes could cover an arc of only 8°. Six planes could only cover 
a small arc so far as degrees were concerned. 

The Navy did not feel that such coverage would so substantially 
add to their security as to justify depriving us of the planes so vitally 
needed for training and for all possible support to General MacArthur 
in the Philippines. 

Our enemy intelligence came from Wasliington and the Navy. We 
felt they had more than they gave us, but we assumed, and reasonably, 
that they could not be so foolish as to withhold vital 

intelligence from us. 

Senator Lucas. You mean the Navy in Hawaii ? 

Colonel Phujjps. No, sir. 

Senator Lucas. You said “Washington and the Navy.” 

Colonel PHn.LiPS. I meant Washiiigton, sir. They told us only that 
an attack might be expected in the Philippines, Kra, Guam, Borneo, 
or somewhere in the East. 

They told us to expect hostile action. We believed they meant sabo- 
tage. After we were alerted to prevent sabotage and so reported to 
them, we received three more sabotage messages. This made us abso- 
lutely sure they meant sabotage and not some other unmentioned form 
of hostile action. 

[iA/ 45 ] Since General MacArthur might expect to be attacked, 
according to the intelligence sent from Washington, it became even 
more important that we continue our training 01 ferry crews because 
our mission included this type of support to him. 

We weighed those considerations. We had three alerts to choose 
from. 

Under the third paragraph we analyze the opposing lines of action 
open to the enemy. On this planning had been very careful. We 
knew we could prevent sabotage, and we did. We knew we could not 
stop an air attack. We did not have the necessary planes. The only 

79716 — 46— pt. 10 23 
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way to do it is to locate the carriers more than 300 miles at sea and 
sink them by plane or naval bombardment before they can launch their 
planes and begin the attack. 

The Army could not locate the enemy at such distance. Badar was 
considered effective only to 100 miles, and at that time provided no 
means of friend or foe identification. 

The Navy had the job of long-distance scouting and patroling, and 
they were doing their job with task forces. They were doing it to 
the greatest extent consistent with their potential offensive mission 
to raid the Marshall Islands. 

The Navy believed there was no danger of an air raid. We were 
there to support the Navy — to defend their base and 
the fleet within it. 

Paragraph 4 of the estimate is : 

We compared our lines of action. Alert 2 or 3, if adopted, might 
help to disorganize an air raid, but an air raid was only a bare pos- 
sibility. On the basis of intelligence from Washington, on the basis 
of what the Navy thought, and in reliance on the effectiveness of the 
most complete reconnaissance the Navy could furnish, we felt that 
preparation to defend against a bare possibility should be weighed 
against the urgent need to continue training. We could adopt alert 
1 and fulfill all our missions, our defense mission to prevent sabotage 
which we and the War Department expected, and our training mis- 
sion. Or we could adopt alert 2, or 3, and stop training, abandon our 
urgent training mission, to better prepare ourselves for the bare pos- 
sibility of an attack which the War Department did not expect. 

I knew from the dispatches which Admiral Kimmel and General 
Short received that the War and Navy Departments did not want the 
Rainbow plan implemented until Japan committed the first overt act. 

I knew also that General Short had been ordered not to alarm the 
public, not to disclose intent, and not to inform any more than the 
minimum essential officers. 

You can’t put people out to shoot at enemy planes, unless [13160] 
you tell them to shoot. These were the lines of action as we com- 
pared them. We did not have the “magic” which Washington had, 
and we did not have the hindsight which is now open to everyone. 

Paragraph 5 in our estimate is the decision. We made the decision 
to order an alert to prevent sabotage. We ordered it. We reported to 
the War Department, and as General Marshall testified, we were rea- 
sonable in our assumption that if Gerow or Marshall disagreed with 
what we had done, they would tell us what they wanted us to do. 

In conclusion, I want to add that I fully approved of General 
Short’s decision to order alert No. 1. I feel also that I share any re- 
sponsibility that he bears for that decision. That decision turned 
out to be wrong, but it was as right as we could make it at the time 
on the information we had. 

That is what we discussed during that 30-minute period. 

Mr. Kattfman. You could not have discussed all of it, because a 
large part of what you have just read did not happen until long after 
the 27th of November. 

Colonel Philups. That is correct. 

Mr. Kaufman. Isn’t that so? 

Colonel Philups. That is correct. 
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[ISISII Mr. Kaufman. So what you have really ^iven to us 
is your reasons, or your justification for having agreed with General 
Short in alert No. 1 against sabotage. Isn’t that the fact ? 

Colonel Phiujps. I have given you in that statement exactly what 
we covered. Generally spealiing, we covered every subject, with the 
exception of the additions that I heard here. 

Mr. Kaufman. Who prepared this memorandum for you? 

Colonel Phillips. I did. 

Mr. Kaufman. Was that memorandum seen by anybody besides 
yourself? 

Colonel Phillips. I am not positive about that. Of course I did 
not type it. I have no means of typing it. 

Mr. Kaufman. Did General Short’s counsel see that memorandum ? 

Colonel Phillips. I showed him a copy of it ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. When did you show it to him i 

Colonel Phillips. I cannot say. Perhaps 10 days or 2 weeks ago, 
when I thought I was going to testify at that time. 

Mr. Kaufman. Now, did you inform the Navy that you were alerted 
against sabotage only ? 

[1816^^ Colonel Phillips. We informed the Navy that we were 
alerted for sabotage. We had a naval liai.son officer in the G-3 office 
that was thoroughly conversant with everything that was occurring 
in our headquarters. 

Mr. Kaufman. Now, I will ask you. Colonel, whether you advised 
your corresponding number in the Navy, the chief of staff, that you 
were- alerted only to sabotage? 

Colonel Phillips. I did not, because that was not within my line of 
duty. That was no^art of my job. 

Mr. Kaufman. Well, now, you were the chief of staff of General 
Short in command of the Hawaiian Department ? 

Colonel Phillips. Exactly. 

Mr. Kaufman. And Admiral Smith was the chief of staff to the 
commander in chief of the Pacific Fleet, is that correct? 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct. 

Mr. Kaufman. And the primary function of the Army was to 
protect the fleet at its base ? 

Colonel Phillips. Right. 

Mr. Kaufman. And do you want us to understand that you did not 
tell Admiral Smith, then Captain Smith, the chief of staff, that you 
had alerted only against sabotage ? 

Colonel Phillips. Not personallv. We had liaison officers in our 
staff, whose primary duty things of that kind \_13163'\ were. 

Mr. Kaufman. Now, you heard Admiral Smith testify, did you not? 

Colonel Phillips. I do not believe I did. 

Mr. Kaufman. Well, did you hear Admiral Kimmel testify ? 

Colonel Phillips. I did. 

Mr. Kaufman. And you know both of them testified that neither 
of them knew that you had any alert otlier than a general alert? 
You knew that, did you not ? 

Colonel Phillips. I heard Admiral Kimmel testify to that effect; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. And you know that Admiral Smith testified to the 
same effect? 
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Colonel Phillips. I do not know about that. 

Mr. Kaufman. The record shows that he so testified. 

Senator Lucas. Who is the liaison man ? 

Mr. Kaufman. Who is the liaison man ? 

Colonel Phillips. Lieutenant Burr. 

Mr. Kaufman. Lieutenant Burr? 

Colonel Phillips. He was at that time ; yes, sir. 

Mr. EIaufman. What did you mean in the dispatch that you sent 
to the War Department in reply to their message of November 27, 
that liaison with the had been made ? 

Colonel Phillips. My impression of the meaning of that 
\1S151^^ sentence was that General Short — that was his message, 
not mine — General Short intended to convey to the War Department 
that he was working very closely with the Navy, and merely telling the 
War Department, or assuring them that we were cooperating fully in 
that respect. 

Mr. Kaufman. Was the Army justified in believing that liaison 
with the Navy meant the invocation of the coastal frontier defense 
plan ? 

Colonel Phillips. I do not think so at all. 

Mr. Kaufman. You do not think that they were justified in so be- 
lieving? 

Colonel Phillips. I do not think so. 

Mr. Kaufman. So that the only impression you wanted to create 
on the War Department was that you had very close relations with 
the Navy ? 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct. 

Mr. Kaufman. And those close relations did not even 
contemplate your telling, or General Short telling to their correspond- 
ing numbers in the Navy the fact that you had alerted only to sabotage? 

Colonel Phillips. That was not part of my duties, as I have just 
stated. We had liaison officers for that pureose. 

Mr. Kaufman. Now you had liaison officers with the Navy whose 
purpose it was to do what ? 

Colonel Phillips. A liaison officer’s purpose is to keep — ^liaison 
from the Navy — is to keep the Navy completely informed of eveiy- 
thii^ that occurs at our headquarters. 

Mr. Kaufman. And that liaison officer was directly under you, 
was he not ? 

Colonel Phillips. He was in G-3, under my G-3. No, he was not 
under me; no, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. Did you make any inquiry from G-3. or from 
anyone else, as to what information the liaison officer with the Navy 
had given to them ? 

Colonel Phillips. Personally I do not recall that I did. However, 
that was the biggest bit of information that had occurred in that head- 
quarters for many weeks, and there was no question about everybody 
there knowing exactly what had happened. 

Mr. Kaufman. Then can you explain the testimony of \_1S166] 
Admiral Kimmel and Admiral Smith that they did not know that you 
were not on a general alert ? 

Colonel Phillips. I cannot explain the testimony of anybody. 

Mr. Kaufman. It is apparent then that something went wrong 
cither with your headquarters or with your liaison man? 
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Colonel Phillips. Our liaison officer was a naval officer, liaison 
from Admiral Bloch’s headquarters, whose duty it was to inform the 
Navy, and if there was any falling down or dereliction there on his 
part, I do not know about it. He was an officer of a very high type 
and had been specially selected, an outstanding naval officer. 

Mr. Kaupman. Could I suggest. Colonel, that you have not answered 
the question that I just asked? Would you be good enough to read 
it, Mr. Reporter? 

(The question was read by the reporter.) 

Colonel Phillips. It may be it is apparent, but it is not particularly 
apparent to me that anything went wrong. Of course the liaison 
officer perhaps did not inform him about it, he may have forgotten it, 
but that was highly important and everybody knew of it. It is possi- 
ble that the liaison officer from the Navy, although I do not know why, 
had no reason for it. He would be the best witness on that. 

{13167^ Mr. Keefe. Will you permit an interruption at this 
time so I can get this clear in my mind? 

Mr. Kaufman. Yes. 

Mr. Keefe. Was this liaison officer sent to you from Admiral Bloch’s 
Fourteenth Naval District? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kjeefe. Or from Admiral Kimmel ? 

Colonel Phillips. Admiral Bloch. 

Mr. Keefe. So he would report to Admiral Bloch, would he not ? 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct. 

Mr. Keefe. And not to Kimmel ? 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct. 

Mr. Keefe. Is that correct? 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct. 

]^r. Keefe. That man you spoke about was from the Fourteenth 
Naval District? 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct. 

Mr. Keefe. Under the command of Admiral Bloch, and not from 
the fleet command under the command of Admiral Kimmel ? 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct. 

Mr. Kaufman. You testified before that the primary duty of the 
Army in Hawaii was to protect the fleet, did you not ? 

[1S158'\ Colonel Philups. Protect the fleet, the installations 
on the Island of Oahu, tlie base of Oahu and the fleet when in Pearl 
Harbor. 

Mr. BIaufman. That is right. So that you want this committee to 
understand that notwithstanding the fact that it was the prime duty 
of the Army to protect the fleet at its base, that nevertheless you did not 
conceive it your duty to make known to Admiral Kimmel, or to his 
chief of staff, that you had done nothing except to order an alert 
against sabotage? 

Colonel Phillips. My duty did not include informing Admiral 
Kimmel’s staff. Our liaison, I will repeat again, was from Admiral 
Bloch’s headquarters, and he knew everjrthing that was occurring in 
our headquarters, and it is a reasonable assumption to expect that that 
officer was doing his duty at all times. He was a very high-type young 
officer. 

Mr. Kaufman. I am not talking about his duty. Colonel, I am talk- 
ing about your duty as chief of staff. Within a f(‘w hours after you 
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dispatched the answer to General Marshall’s warning to the Army you 
saw a copy of the dispatch to Admiral Kimmel, did you not? 

Colonel Phillips. Which dispatch was that, sir? 

Mr. Kaufman. Of November 27. It started, “This is a war 
warning.” 

[ 13169 '\ Colonel Phillips. That is correct, yes, sir. I was told 
of that dispatch by General Short. I did not see a copy of it. 

Mr. Kaufman. You were told about it? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. And you were told that it started out with the 
phrase, “This is a war warning” ? 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct. 

Mr. Kaufman. Now did that put you on your toes any further? 
Colonel Phillips. Yes; but it went on say that Kra Peninsula, I 
believe. Could I see a copy of it to refresh my memory? 

Mr. Kaufman. Yes, sir. 



Mr. Kaufman. What is your answer now that you have seen this 
di^atch ? 

Colonel Phillips. I was told of that dispatch by General Short. 
Of course I felt, and we all did, that war was a possibility, but not 
in Hawaii. That dispatch of itself there states where we should look 
for war. 

Mr. Kaufman. You say that you regarded this dispatch as ex- 
cluding Hawaii, is that right? 

\^ 13160 '\ Colonel Phillips. Certainly not including it. It was 
a possibility, but Hawaii was never mentioned. 

Mr. Kaufman. I realize that it was not mentioned, but will you 
point to the language in that message that excludes Hawaii as one 
of the theaters of operation ? 

Colonel Phillips. There is nothing that excludes Hawaii. I did 
not so state. 

Mr. Kaufman. So that Hawaii was included with more direct em- 
phasis on other places as more likely probabilities, isn’t that correct? 

Colonel Phillips. I do not know that Hawaii was included at all. 
It does not say so. 

Mr. Kaufman. Well, will you tell me where Hawaii is excluded in 
that dispatch ? 

Colonel Phillips. It perhaps is excluded by not naming it. 

Mr. Kaufman. And the message of November 24 indicated an at- 
tack in any possible direction, did it not? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes ; Guam and the Philippines particularly. 

Mr. Kaufman. Well, then, will you explain why tne Army should 
have been warned at all if Hawaii was excluded from the field of 
operations? 

Colonel Phillips. Hawaii was not entirely excluded. \ 1316 J\ 
We were there for that purpose. Our job was a defensive job. 

Mr. Kaufman. A defensive job? 

Colonel Phillips. Purely and simply, and we were preparing in 
every possible way, if and when such a thing occurred. There was no 
indication up to that time that it was at all imminent or indicated in 
any way by any dispatch that we had received. 
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Mr. Kaufman. After the receipt of the message from General Mar- 
shall and your having been told of the Navy message to Admiral Kim- 
mel, how many meetings did you have with Admiral Smitli between 
the 27th of November and the attack on Pearl Harbor on December 7 ? 

Colonel Philufs. I had no meetings with Admiral Smith as Chief 
of Staff. 

Mr. Kaufman. No talk with him at all ? 

Colonel Phillips. No. I had some meetings with General Short 
and Admiral Kimmel, and perhaps a member of his staff would come 
to Fort Shafter, that is the headquarters of the Army. I would at- 
tend all of those meetings. Admiral Smith never came with Admiral 
IGmmel at that time to Fort Shafter, and vice versa. I never went 
with Genefal Short during that period to Admiral Kimmel’s head- 
quarters. 

Mr. Kaufman. How many meetings were there between Admiral 
\1S162~\ Kimmel and General Short during that 10-day period ? 

Colonel Phillips. I cannot say, Mr. Kaufman. I believe General 
Short testified as to that and had tlie dates. I should say four or five. 

\_1S163'\ Mr. Kaufman. And you attended those meetings when 
they were held at Fort Shafter, but you did not attend them when they 
were held in Admiral Kimmel’s ofiice ? 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct. 

Mr. Kaufman. So how many meetings did you attend ? 

Colonel Philups. I do not recall, during that period. 

Mr. Kaufman. Will you explain how it is that during the several 
meetings you attended, there was no mention made of the fact as to the 
alert that you had given your men, your command ? 

Colonel Phillips. The subject as such perhaps did not arise. These 
meetings were usually called for specific purposes. One subject was 
relieving the Marine garrison at Wake by the Army, and another one, 
I believe, was taking pictures of the Marshalls. Those subjects were 
discussed rather fully, as I recall. 

I am not sure on that point. 

Mr. Kaufman. Now coming back again to this message of Novem- 
ber 27, to General Short, you are familiar with the words, “You are 
directed to undertake such reconnaissance and other measures as you 
deem necessary.” Do you recall that language ? 

Colonel Phillips. I do. 

Mr. Kaufman. You, in the memorandum you read to the 
committee a few moments ago, testified that you only had six recon- 
naissance planes, and therefore could not undertake reconnaissance. 

Colonel Phillips. That is right. 

Mr. Kaufman. Is that what you want us to understand? 

Colonel Phillips. It was the Navy’s job under the joint Hawaiian 
coastal defense plan to conduct distant reconnaissance. 

Mr. Kaufman. Do I understand you to say that the Army could 
not undertake the carrying out of this order of General Marshall? 

Colonel Pbullips. We were conducting at the time the only recon- 
naissance we were required to conduct, and that is inshore patrol 
from Bellows Fiel^ with short-distance reconnaissance planes. 

Mr. Kaufman. You know that this order from General Marshall 
did not refer to inshore patrol, do you not? 
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Colonel Phillips. Reconnaissance. 

Mr. Kaufman. Did not you want us to understand before, when 
you read that statement, that by reason of the fact the Army only 
had six reconnaissance planes, it could not undertake long-range 
reconnaissance ? 

Colonel Phhxips. Well, the Army’s job was not to conduct long- 
range reconnaissance. Perhaps my memorandum, [1S166'\ or 
purely notes, was misleading in that respect. That was the Navy’s 
function entirely. 

Mr. Kaufman. Then you want the committee to understand that 
the coastal frontier defense plan had been invoked? Is that correct? 

Colonel Phillips. It had not, in its entirety ; no, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. Had any part of it been invoked? 

Colonel Phillips. We had had many exercises, about 1 week, as 
I recall, as a matter of training for the distant reconnaissance with 
the Navy, and we expected that to go into effect whenever the Navy 
required our planes. 

Mr. Kaufman. Colonel, I think we ought to stick to the question. 

I asked you a little while ago with respect to the order of General 
Marshall directing reconnaissance whether you want us to understand 
that by reason or the fact that the Army only had six planes, you 
could not undertake reconnaissance. You said that your memoran- 
dum was misleading on that point, because it was the Navy’s job. 

Colonel Phillips. Correct. 

Mr. Kaufman. It was the Navy’s job to do the reconnaissance; is 
that correct ? 

Colonel Phillips. The distant reconnaissance ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. That is right. 

[13166'\ Now, the distant reconnaissance that was to be under- 
taken was under the coastal frontier defense plan, isn’t that correct? 

Colonel Phillips. Right. 

Mr. Kaufman. Now, you know, do you not, that the coastal 
frontier depense plan, before it became operativej had to be invoked 
by action of both General Short and Admiral Kimmel? You knew 
that, did not you? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. You know that that defense plan had not been 
invoked, do you not? 

Colonel Phillips. Correct. 

Mr. Kaufman. That is correct ? 

Colonel Phillips. I believe so. 

Mr. Kaufman. Now, will you explain to the committee then how 
you could have expected the Navy to do the reconnaissance under 
the coastal frontier defense plan, if the plan had not been invoked? 

Colonel Phillips. They had planes, I forget the number, of the 
kind that were capable of currying on distant reconnaissance. They 
were to call on us for what long distance bombers we had, and if 
they needed them, we were to supjpy them. 

That could have been done any time. 

[131671 Mr. Kaufman. Colonel, I still misunderstand you. 

You told us a moment ago that you expected the Navy, under the 
coastal frontier defense plan, to do the long range reconnaissance. 

Colonel Phtliips. That is right. 
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Mr. KAtTFMAN. You told US also that that reconnaissance was to be 
done under the provisions of the coastal frontier defense plan. You 
told us that. 

Colonel PHnjiTPS. Correct. 

Mr. Kaufman. You told us also that that was not to Iw done until 
the procedure under the plan was to be invoked by Admiral BLimmel 
and General Short. Isn^t that correct? 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct. 

Mr. KIaufman. You told us also that the provisioiis of the plan 
had not been invoked, did you not? 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct. 

Mr. Kaufman. Now, will you explain to the committee, if the plan 
had not been invoked, how you could have expected the Navy to 
make that long range reconnaissance? 

Colonel Phillips. The plan, as I recall, could have been invoked 
at any time. I am not extremely clear on that one point. 

Mr. Kaufman. Well, now, it could have been invoked at any time, 
but it wasn’t at any time, according to the [13168^ testimony 
of General Short, and I understand your testimony to be to the 
same effect. 

Colonel Phillips. Captain Ford has given me a statement here, 
that I may read. 

The Vice Chaibman. Whose statement is it? 

Colonel Phillips. This is from General Short’s statement which is 
now an exhibit, I believe, page 28, covering this point. 

The Vice Chaibman. Just a minute. 

Mr. Chairman, may I ask : Do you want to testify. Colonel, from 
General Short’s testimony, or do you want to give the committee your 
testimony? 

Colonel Phillips. This is a statement of testimony from the 
Roberts Commission. 

The Vice Chaibman. Whose testimony is it before the Roberts 
Commission? 

Colonel Phillips. General Marshall’s. 

The Vice Chaibman. Well, do you want to testify from someone 
else’s testimony, or give us your testimony ; that Is what I want 
to know. 

Colonel Phillips. I merely wish to state, sir, that long distance 
reconnaissance was the Navy’s problem. 

The Vice Chaibman. Well, if counsel will permit. Colonel, I don’t 
think there is any doubt about that under \_131G9'\ this record, 
sir. 

Colonel Phhlifs. I don’t think so either. 

* The Vice Chaibman. Then, why not answer counsel’s question? 

Colonel Phillips. I am trying to answer. 

Mr. Kaufman. I am trying to inquire from you. Colonel — ^it may 
be that I haven’t made myself clear — I am trying to inquire from you 
as to how you could reasonably expect the Navy to make the long 
range reconnaissance which you have testified was to be done imder 
the provisions of the coastal frontier defense plan without an invita- 
tion of that plan by General Short, and Admiral Bloch or Admiral 

Kimmp.1. 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kaufman. And you told us that that plan had not been invoked. 

Colonel Phillips. It was the Navy’s duty to institute the long range 
reconnaissance. 

Mr. Kaufman. It was the Navy’s duty? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. And you blame it on the Navy that they didn’t do 
their job ; is that it? 

Colonel Phillips. I do not. They were carrying out their recon- 
naissance in the way that they thought suitable for this purpose, as I 
stated in my notes here, with their [18170'] task forces and 
with what planes they could afford to use. 

Mr. Kaufman. Now, I read to you. Colonel, the provisions of para- 
graph 2, under subhead 2 of the coastal frontier defense plan. 
Hawaiian Department, Fourteenth Naval District, which is part oi 
Exhibit 44 in this record. It says: 


When the Commanding General of the Hawaiian Department and the Nayal 
Base Defense OfScer (the Commandant of the 14th Nayal District) agree that 
the threat of a hostile raid or attack is sufficient Imminent to warrant such 
action, the Ciommander will take such preliminary steps as are necessary to make 
availabie without delay to the other Commander such proportion of the air 
forces at his disposal as circumstances warrant, in order that Joint operations 
may he conducted in accordance with the following plans — 

That contemplates, does it not. Colonel, that there must be an agree- 
ment by the commandant of the Fourteenth Naval District and General 
Short that conditions warrant the invocation of this plan ; isn’t that 
correct? 

Colonel PhHiUps. It seems apparent, yes, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. So that until this plan was invoked, neither you, as 
Chief of Staff j nor General Short had the right to anticipate that the 
Navy was doing its job under [13171] this agreement until 
you agreed that they should do it, as a result of which you, the Army, 
would have certain reciprocal obligations; isn’t that correct? 

Colonel Phillips. It seems apparent. 

Mr. Kaufman. So that that is apparent, is it not. Colonel ? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. So that nobody, apparently, in the Army or the 
Navy made inquiry from each other amr these warning messages as 
to wnether any new condition arose that required attention ; isn’t that 
correct? 

Colonel Phillips. These messages at first were building up all the 
time. We were still waiting for some indication, if anyj that we were in 
the line of fire, still considering that it was a possibility but only a 
possibility. There was no indication in any message that we got from 
Washiimton or that we got from the Navy that Hawaii was in the 
line of 

Mr. Kaufmann. Is that the best answer you can make to that last 
question? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes. 

Mr. Kaufman. Now, Colonel, are you familiar with the so-called 
magic, now? 

Colonel Phillips. I have heard a great deal of it; yes, [1S17B] 
sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. Have you read it ? 

Colonel Phillips. Somewhat. 
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Mr. Kaufman. What is that? 

Colonel Phillips. Somewhat. 

Mr . Kaufman. And you state in the statement that you make here, 
the memorandum that you read, that if you had had that magic you 
would have been able to come to a better conclusion ; is that right? 

Colonel Phillips. That is right. 

For instance, the dead line of the 25th, 29th, and the dividing up 
of Pearl Harbor, and things of that kind would certainly have given 
us a better idea ot what was going on. 

Mr. Kaufman. Well, you say there are three things, as I understand 
it, which, if you had had at the time, would have given you the basis 
for better decision ; is that right ? 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct. Those three thin®, of course, 
any and all of the information which was pertinent, would have given 
us a much better idea of what was going on, and, of course, our de- 
cision was based on the information only that we had. 

Mr. Kaufman. Well, now, what information do you claim there is 
in the intercepts that you did not get in the messages of November 24 
and November 27 f 

[13173'\ Colonel Phillips. I cannot be specific on that, other 
than I haye been, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. Well, you have been specific to the extent of referring 
to the dead line date of November 25, and November 29 ; is that right? 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct. 

Mr. BLaufman. Didn’t you get a fair summary of everything that 
went before and even what came after in the telegram of November 27 ? 

Colonel Phillips. We didn’t so consider it at all. 

Mr. Kaufman. You didn’t? 

Colonel Phillips. No, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. Did you disregard the message and the directions 
that you got from the War Department? 

Colonel Phillips. Not at all. We didn’t get anything about a dead 
line date. We didn’t get anything about dividing up Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. Kaufman. Wml, we will come to the division of Pearl Harbor 
in a minute. You are talking about the dead line date. 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. You have notice on the 27th that negotiations with 
Japan appear to be terminated to all practical purposes? 

\^13174\ Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. Isn’t that a fair summary of everything that had 
gone before in the intercepts? 

Colonel Phillips. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. You don’t know? 

Colonel Phillips. I don’t know about that because I am not thor- 
oughly conversant with all the intercepts. 

Mr. Kaufman. Then, if you are not thoroughly conversant with 
all of the intercepts, will you explain to the committee your statement 
that if you had had the intercepts you might have come to a different 
conclusion ? 

Colonel Phillips. I am merely stating what I heard here. 

Mr. Kaufman. You stated that because you heard Admiral Kimmel 
and General Short state it; is that correct? 

Colonel Phillifs. Not at all. 
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Mr. Kaufman. Do you know whether there was anything in an; 
of the intercepts that mentioned Pearl Harbor? 

, Colonel Phillips. I did not 

Mr. Kaufman. So that if you did have them all they wouldn’t have 
he^dyou? 

Colonel Phillips. Of course, the chopping up of the harbor cer- 
tainly mentioned Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. Kaufman. Now, we come to that. When you are talking 
about chopping up Pearl Harbor, you are talking about 
the message on page 12 of Exhibit 2; is that correct? 

Colonel Phti.t.tps. 1 guess that is it 

Mr. Kaufman. That is it? 

Colonel PHHLure. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. Well, now you heard the testimony of various officers 
with respect to that message, didn’t you ? 

Colonel Phillips. I have heard some testimony; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. Most of them have testified that this has no relation 
to an air attack. You have heard most of them testify to that? 

Colonel Phillips. I don’t know about that, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. Most of them have testified that this was a con- 
venient way of charting the harbor so as to avoid extra, words in 
messages; you heard that? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes ; I have heard that. 

Mr. Kaufman. But you say notwithstanding that testimony and 
all of the facts with relation to the intercepts, that if you had had this 
particular piece of evidence on or about the date that it was translated, 
namely, October 9, 1941, that it would have changed your entire 
course? 

Colonel Phillips. It would have affected us, I am sure. 

^ 3176 '\ Mr. Kaufman. Affected you? 

Colonel PhuAiIps. Affected us very much in our decision. 

Mr. Kaufman. Now, coming back again to the joint coastal defense, 
coastal frontier defense plan, did you not regard the war warning oi 
November 26 and 27 as a sufficient basis for invoking the provisions 
of that agreement? 

Colonel Phillips. I did not have that in my power. That was 
General Short’s, and I was his chief of staff. 

^ 3177 ^ Mr. Kaufman. Did you discuss it? 

Colonel Phillips. The matter was discussed. 

Mr. Kaufman. Did you discuss it with General Short? 

Colonel Phillips. It was discussed at the time. 

]^. Kxufman. You and General Short discussed it? 


Colonel Phillips. It was discussed, I think, in the staff meetings. 

Mr. ELvufman. When was it discussed in the staff meetings ? 

Colonel Phillips. Well, we had many staff meetings after the 27th, 
sometimes two or three a day. The heads of the general staff. 

Mr. Kaufman. And you want us to understand that the question of 
invoking the joint coastal frontier defense plan was discussed? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. And that it was determined by General Short and 
his staff and that it was unnecessary to invoke the provisions of that 
plan? 
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Colonel Philups. There was no decision ever made in the staff 
meeting; the matter was brought up to the general’s attention, and it 
was thoroughly discussed at the time. 

Mr. Kaufman. Then do you want the committee to understand 
that it was suggested to General Short and that he just [75175] 
took no action with respect to the suggestions that were made s 

Colonel Phillips. Not at all ; no, sir. The matter was discussed in 
staff meetings and there was no specific suggestion one way or the 
other, as I recall. I have no notes of those meetings, and it has been 
4 years ago. 

Mr. BLaufman. What action was taken on the subject, Colonel ? 

Colonel Phillips. There was no action so far as I know. 

Mr. BIaiifman. Well, the message of November 27 called for 
reconnaissance, and reconnaissance could only be had under the 
coastal frontier defense plan ? 

Colonel Phillips. General Short felt that the reconnaissance that 
the Navy was making at that time with their task forces and our 
inshore reconnaissance was fulfilling that directive. 

Mr. Kaufman. Well, the directive was to the Army to make recon- 
naissance ; was it not? 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct. 

Mr. Kaufman. And you didn’t think that it was your duty to advise 
the War Department that you were just making the inshore patrols 20 
miles out? 

Colonel Phillips. The War Department had approved the plan of 
distant reconnaissance under the joint Hawaiian defense plan. 

[1S179'\ Mr. EIautman. Tlie War Department ? 

Colonel Phillips. And the Navy Department. 

Mr. BLaufman. The War Department and the Navy Department 
both approved the joint coastal frontier defense plan that we have been 
talking about? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Mx. Kaufman. And that, as I indicated to you, and read from 
paragraph 2, contemplated that it would be put into effect on the 
agreement of the commander in chief, Hawaiian Department, and the 
commandant of the Fourteenth Naval District. Now, under those cir- 
cumstances, I ask you again whether Washington was not justified by 
reason of your statement of liaison with the Navy, your telegram of 
November 27, to assume that you had invoked the provisions of this 
coastal frontier defense plan ? 

Colonel Phillips. I do not think so. 

Mr. BIaufman. What information do you want this committee to 
understand you would have needed before you would have invoked 
the defens^lan? 

Colonel F*hilup8. That is very difficult to say. That was General 
Short’s problem, and I am not capable of answering that question. 

Mr. BIaufman. Now, Colonel, you testified a little while ago that 
by reason of this telegram of November 27 and parti- [75750] 
cularly that portion of it that directed you not to alarm the civilian 
population that you conceived that the only requirement was the one 
to alert for sabotage? 

Colonel Phillips. That seemed at the time to meet the situation. 
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Mr. Kaufhan. And meet the situation because you didn’t want to 
alarm the civilian pOmlation ? 

Colonel PH nxTP s. That was only part of the requirements. We 
were to restrict the information in this message to the fewest possible 
number. If we had alerted to alert No. 2, which was against sub- 
surface, surface, and air attack, we would have put everybody out 
all oyer the island, not just running around with a helmet on as in 
training, but going to actual war with ammunition. If we had gone 
to alert No. 3, the worst that the enemy could do, we would have put 
troops in position all over the island, around the perimeter, diggmg 
position, and, of course, the information to the entire command. 

Mr. Kaufman. Now, you say you wanted to do this thing ve^ 
quietly because of the r^uirement not to — ^the requirement to avoid 
notifying except a limited number of officers? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. And also to avoid alarming the civil { 13181 ^ 
population? 

Colonel Phillips. That is right ; not to disclose intent. 

Hkfr. Kaufman. Not to disclose intent. 

Now, I read to you from Admiral Smith’s testimony. It is at page 
9,087 of this record. Admiral Smith testified : 

I saw the Army go on the alert on the late afternoon of the 27th, the streets 
were fnll of them, going in all directions, manning the bridges, public utilities, 
but I-did not know bow far their alert went. 


Then at a later point he testified that the roads were all blocked up 
with your men taking their positions. 

So that the civil population did know that there was something 
going on, did it not? 

Cwonel Phillips. They perhaps knew that there was something 

g oing on. We were moving into radio stations, we were moving to 
ridges, as a drill. That is very simple. You have a very small pro- 
portion of your command. But I do not believe that the struts were 
blocked by troops moving at that time. I believe the admiral per- 
haps is mistaken. 

Mr. Kaufman. What is that? 

Colonel Phillips. I believe the admiral perhaps was mistaken. 
We didn’t have that number of troops out, there weren’t that number 
required on the sabotage alert. 

{^ 13182 ^ Mr. Kaufman. Well, now, were you here yesterday 
when Captain Layton testified ? 

Colonel Phillips. I was here a part of the time only. 

Mr. Kaufman. He testified yesterday, as I understand it, I was not 
here, that he understood your alert was the highest type of alert that 
the Army could have. Can you explain that testimony? 

Colonel Phillifs. I cannot explain Captain Layton’s testimony; 


no, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. You knew Captain Layton, did you not? 
Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. He was the fleet intelligence officer? 

Colonel Phillips. That is true. 

Mr. Kaufman. And did you have any contact with him at all? 
Colonel Phhxifs. I did not, personally. 
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Mr. Kaufuam. During the week preceding December 7 was your 
attention called to the fact that the Japanese consul in Honolulu were 
burning their codes and secret papers? 

Colonel Phillips. During the week preceding December 7, as a mat- 
ter of fact on the morning of December 6, it was reported to my staff 
meeting that the Japanese consul was burning papers. Not codes, 
codes were never mentioned, but burning papers at 

that time, or had shortly before that. That was reported by the as-' 
sistant G-2 jZIolonel Bicfmell, and that fact was reported by me as well 
as Colonel Fielder, the G-2, to General Short, that the Japanese con- 
sulate were burning papers. 

Mr. Kaufman. Was that a suspicious circumstances in your mind ? 

Colonel Phillips. Not particularly. We did the same ming. It is 
customary on foreim stations to bum many. 

Mr. BLaufman. Did you make any inqmry as to the extent of the 
burning? 

Colonel Phillips. No more than the report from Colonel Bicknell, 
lieutenant Colonel Bicknell at that time. 

Mr. Kaufman. Did you know during the weeks preceding Decem- 
ber 7 that the Navy was concentrating on training ? 

Colonel Phillips. I don’t know that I knew that specifically. We 
were all training. All services. 

Mr. EIaufman. Did you know that they were getting ready to carry 
out the orders under WPL-46 ? 

Colonel Phillips. I did not know that specifically. 

Mr. Kaufman. Didn’t you read that in the message of November 
27 to the Navy when it was shown to you ? 

Colonel Phillips. That message of November 27 of the Navy — 
was only informed of that message. I saw the 24th 

message that I have testified about. 

Mr. Kaufman. Didn’t you know that the menage of November 27 
to the Navy directed them to take defensive deployment preparatory 
to carrying out tasks j^ovided for in war plan 46 ? 

Colonel Phillips. I may have been acquainted with that at the 
time. I don’t recall just now. General Short told me the contents, 
informed me of the contents of that message. 

Mr. Kaufman. But you didn’t have it in mind at that time, ap- 
parently? 

Colonel Phillips. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Kaufman. If you had that in mind, would that not have im- 
posed a greater obligation on the Army to protect the fleet while it was 
in the harbor ? 

Colonel Phillips. I don’t know that it would. 

Mr. Kaufman. I have no further questions. 

The Chairman. It is practically 12 : 30. We will recess until 1 : 30. 

(Whereupon, at 12 : 30 p. m., the committee recessed until 1 : 30 p. m. 
of the same day.) 

[1S18S] AFTERNOON SESSION — 1 : 30 P. M. 

Tlie "Vice Chairman. The committee will please be in order. 

Does counsel have anything at this point? 

Mr. Kaufman. No further questions at this time, sir. 
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TESHMOITY OF COL. WALTEB C. PHTLIIPS, 

UNITED STATES AEMY (Besuned) 

The Vice Chairman. Do you have any statement you desire to 
make, Colonel, before your examination is resumed f 

Colonel Phillips. 1 would like to amplify and finish a reply to a 

? uestion that I was making this morning, by reading from the Army 
*earl Harbor Board, volume 1, page 26 : 

General Mabsbaix. Distant reconnaissance was a naval function, and the Army 
CSommander was liable to furnish them such of the planes suitable for that 
purpose that could be provided. 

Army Pearl Harbor Board, volume 1, page 48 ; 

General Masshau. As I recall the matter, the only way the Army would 
have been involved in the deep reconnaissance, would have been in detaching 
the units to serve under the Navy. 

Army Pearl Harbor Board, volume 1, page 47 : 

General Bussexl. Well, is it your view that both having seen 

the message of November 27, without more ado, the Navy could have started 
their distant reconnaissance? 

General Mabshall. That is right That is my view. 

Now that was the view of General Short and General Short showed 
the message of the 27th to Admiral Kimmel. 

That is all I have. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, Colonel, what is your purpose in read- 
ing General Marshall’s testimony before another inquiry to this com- 
mittee? 

Colonel Phillips. The purpose was to complete my answer this 
morning sir. 

The VICE Chairman. Do you want General Marshall’s testimony 
to stand as your testimony ? 

Colonel Phillips. This was the testimony before the Pearl Harbor, 
Army Pearl Harbor Board, yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Why are you reading the testimony of General 
Marshall before the Army Pearl Harbor Board? 

Colonel Phillips. That is part of my answer. 

The Vice Chairman. You are taking General Marshall’s testimony 
as your testimony? 

Colonel Phillips. It is part of my answer, sir, yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairsian. You want it understood, then, that you are 
taking part of General Marshall’s testimony before [7^757] 
another inquiry as your answer to questions presented to you here? 
Colonel Philups. Yes, sir. 

Ihe Vice Chairman. And you adopt that as your answer? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, as part of my answer, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Did that have anything to do with your 
knowledge of the facts as they existed out at Pearl Harbor at the 
time of the attack ? 

Colonel Phillips. Not at all. I know General Short’s opinion. 
General Short’s opinion was that he showed the message to Admiral 
Eammel in regard to long-distanre reconnaissance, and that was quite 
sufficient. 

The Vice Chairman. So you know then what General Marshall 
said before the Army Pearl Harbor Board was exactly what General 
Short thought? 
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Colonel Philufs. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. How do you know that? 

Colonel Phillips. Because I know what General Short thought, and 
I have just read you what General Marshall testified, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Why did you not just tell us what General 
Short thought out there at that time, and not what General Marshall 
might have thought ? 

Colonel Phillips. This was merely part of my reply [13188^ 
this morning, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. If you knew what General Short thought out 
there at Hawaii at tlie time the thing happened, why did not you just 
tell us that? 

Colonel Phillips. I tried to tell you that this morning, sir, that it 
merely added emphasis to it. 

The Vice Chairman. You think by referring to General Marshall’s 
testimony you can better tell us what General Short thought? 

Colonel Phillips. Not necessarily, sir. I merely thought it added 
enmhasis to my reply. 

Tlie Vice Chairman. Well, as I indicated this morning, I do not 
think there could be any doubt from this record that it was the duty 
of the Navy to conduct long-range reconnaissance. 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Cilvirman. I5ut that was not done, was it? 

Colonel Phillips. Long-range reconnaissance was being conducted 
as the Navy commander. Admiral Kimmel, judged necessary, as far as 
we thought at the time. 

The Vice Chairman. Did you know that long-range reconnaissance 
was not to be conducted by the Na^ at that time ? 

f 13189^ Colonel Phillips. T^liey had task forces at sea 

The Vice Chairman. I am not talking about task forces. 

I am talking about long-range reconnaissance from Oahu. 

Did you know the Navy was not conducting that type of long-range 
recomiaissance back in December 1941 ? 

Now, you would know now what you knew then. 

Colonel Phillips. We knew they had task forces at sea, and that 
those reconnaissance that the task forces conducted were certainly long 
range. 

\l3190^ The Vice Chairman. Did vou know the Navy was not 
sending any long-range reconnaissance planes out from Oahu in De- 
cember 1941? 

Colonel Phillips. Personally, I did not know that, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. You did not know that! 

Colonel Phillips. No, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. Now. you stated that you arrived 
in Hawaii March 1, 1941. 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct. 

The Vice Chairman. And became chief of staff, or, rather, took 
over the duties of chief of staff of the Hawaiian Department on No- 
vember 5, 1941. 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. So you spent about 8 months out there in 
Hawaii becoming familiar with your new duties as chief of staff? 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct. 

79716--46 -pt. 10 24 
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The Vice Chairman. Now, most of your experience had been as a 
training officer, had it, Colonell 

Colonel Phillips. Not entirely, by any means. I spent 9 years in 
general staff duty out of my service that I gave you this morning. 

The Vice Chairman. As I understood General Short’s testimony, 
he indicated very clearly that one of the main \^13191'\ reasons 
that he wanted you out there was because of your special qualifications 
for training purposes. That is true, isn’t it? 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. Had you served as chief of staff 
of a division or department before? 

Colonel Phillips. Only temporarily as chief of staff of the First 
Division. 

The Vice Chairman. How long? 

Colonel Phillips. Just a short period. 

The Vice Chairman. How long? 

Colonel Phillips. I believe about 2 weeks. 

The Vice Chairman. Two weeks. But you had had a great deal 
of experience as a training officer^ 

Colonel Phillips. I had had much experience as a training officer, 
and also in a staff capacity, and much command. 

The Vice Chairman. You were recognized in the Army as a man 
with special qualifications for training purposes, weren’t you? 

Colonel Phillips. That is very flattering, sir. I do not believe I 
was particularly. I had done a fair job with the First Division. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, when General Short states 
that to this committee you accept the compliment, don’t you ? 

Colonel Phillips. Thank you. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, you know that is in substance what he 
stated here, don’t you ? 

Colonel Phillips. I do not know that ; no, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Is not that about the effect of what he stated 
here, that he especially wanted you because of your ability as a train- 
ing officer? 

Colonel Phillips. I do not know his testimony on that at all. 

The Vice Chairman. He rather emphasized the training feature 
of it in discussing you before this committee, as I recall. 

Now you state that you saw the Navy message of November 24 to 
Admiral Kimmel. 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. You read that? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir ; to the best of my recollection, I did. 

The Vice Chairman. You, of course, bore the contents of that mes- 
sage very definitely in mind ? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. In your work out there? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

[1S193'\ The Vice Chairman. Now this message states: 

Chances of favorable outcome of negotiations with Japan very doubtful. 

You understand that, did you not ? 

Colonel PmLLipa Yes, sir. 
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The Vice Chairman (reading) : 

This situation coupled with statement of Japanese Oovernment and moyements 
their Naval and Military forces Indicate in our opinion that a surprise aggressive 
movement in any direction including attack on Philippines or Guam is a possi- 
bility. 

You considered what that message said in that respect, did you not? 

Colonel P htt.t.tp s. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman (reading further) : 

The Chief of Staff has seen this dispatch concurs and requests action addressee 
to inform senior Army ofiQcers their areas. 

And it goes on about the necessity of secrecy, and so forth. 

Now, just what did that message mean to you. Colonel ? 

Colonel Phillips. That message meant to me Guam or the Philip- 
pines were in an attack in any direction, but it did not say any distance. 
Hawaii is thousands of miles from that locale. 

The Vice Chairman. You make a distinction between the 
use of the word “direction” and the word “distance”? 

Colonel Phillips. Much distinction ; yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. All right, tlien tell me about it. I am inter- 
ested to know. 

Colonel Phillips. Simply because you can attack Guam and the 
Philippines, and that is not so very far, or you can attack the China 
coast, or you can go down to Borneo and the Kra Peninsula and stiD 
you haven’t gone very far. but that is in most every direction. - 

The Vice Chairman. And because the word “distance” was not 
used in this message it did not mean much to you ? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes; it meant a great deal, but it did not mean 
as much as it certainly would have meant if they had mentioned 
Hawaii. 

The Vice Chairman. I can understand that. But why would it 
have meant more to you if. the word “distance” had appeared in it? 

Colonel Phillips. Because distence has a great deal to do with the 
sailing of a ship, that*is an amphibious attack. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, the Army was not so much concerned 
with the distance that ships had to sail, was it? 

Colonel Phillips. Well, we were concerned with how an attack was 
going to get there. 

The Vice Chairman. I see. Did you ever consider that \. 13196 '\ 
war was inevitable with Japan? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, I think we all did. We thought it was im- 
minent. 

The Vice Chairman. When did you reach that conclusion? 

Mr. Murphy. What was that last? 

The Vice Chairman. He said he thought it was inevitable and he 
thought it was imminent. 

When did you reach that decision, please, Colonel ? 

CJolonel Phillips. Well, I should say about that time, November 
24 to 27, in that general period. 

The V^iCE Chairman. And that was your definite conviction that 
from about November 24 to November 27 war was inevitable and im- 
minent? 

Colonel Phillips. We felt so; yes, sir. 
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The Vice Chaikman. And that was your pereonal view about it? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. Now, then, let us look for a moment 
to the message of November 27. You stated that you did not see that 
message but General Short told you about it. That is the Navy mes- 
sage. 

Colonel Phillips. The Navy message; yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. The Navy me.ssage of November 27. 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

[ 1319 &] The Vice Ch.\irman. From the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions to Admiral Kimmel, the commander in chief of the Pacific Fleet. 
You say you did not see it yourself but General Short told you aboait 
it, is that coriect ? 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Did he undertake to tell you in detail what 
the message contained ? 

Colonel Piin.LiPS. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And gave you full information about it? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Had you known or heard of any Army or 
Navy message before in your experience, beginning with the expression. 
“This dispatch is to be considered a war warning”? 

Colonel Phillips. I have never heard that expression before, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And General Short told you that that was in 
this message? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And what did tliat mean to you then, by those 
words being used in this message ? 

Colonel Phillips. Just as I have stated, sir. It meant war was im- 
minent. 

The Vice Chairman. War was imminent between Japan and 
{ 131^1 the United States? 

Colonel Phillips. We already felt that. 

The Vice Chairman. You already felt that? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairm.\n. You then accepted this? 

Colonel Phillips. This is additional evidence. 

The Vice Chairman. As additional evidence? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes. 

The Vice Chairman. And after you knew of these words in this 
message there was not any doubt in your mind at all that war was in- 
evitable and imminent between Japan and the United States? 

Colonel Phillips. I would not say there was not a doubt, sir, at all. 
I felt that 

The Vice Chairman. You felt it was coming? 

Colonel Phillips. I felt that it was coming; yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Now the message goes on to say : 

Negotiations with Japan looking towards stabilization of conditions in the 
Pacific have ceased. 

You understood that? 

Colonel PuiLLipa. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman (reading) : 

Aggressive move by Japan is expected within the next few days. 
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You understood that? 

Colonel PiiiixTPS. Yes. sir. 

[13198^ The Vice Chairman. That aggressive action by Japan 
was expected within the next few days? 

Colonel Phiixips. Correct. 

The Vice Chairman. That was within a few days from November 
27, wasn’t it? 

Colonel Phimjps. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. AU right. Now that is a period. Down at 
that point there was not any doubt in your mind as to what this 
meant, was there? 

Colonel Phiixips. That is right. 

The Vice Chairman (reading) : 

The number and equipment of Japanese troops and the organization of Naval 
task forces indicates an amphibious expedition against either the Philippines, 
Thai, or Kra Peninsula, or possibly Borneo. 

That was additional information that was given you, wasn’t it? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

[13199'\ The Vice Chairman (reading) : 

Execute an appropriate defensive deployment preparatory to carrying out 
the tasks assigned in WPL-46. 

That was a definite direction, a positive order, from the chief of 
naval operations to tlie commander in chief of the Pacific Fleet, 
wasn’t it? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And then the message followed with about 
three or four more lines. 

Now, Colonel, you have told us that you saw and studiecL with 
General Short, the message from General Marshall to General Short? 

Colonel Phillips. That is right. 

The Vice Chairman. On November 27, 1941, the same date as this 
last Navy message we have been talking about? 

Colonel Phillips. That is right. 

The Vice Chairman. Now, that message starts out : 

Negotiations witli Japan appear to be terminated to all practical purposes, 
with only the barest possibilities that the Japanese Government might come 
back and offer to continue. 

That was a direct, definite statement of information, wasn’t it? 

Colonel Phuxips. Yes, sir. I don’t believe I have that, sir. 

[13200'] The Vice Chairman. Can counsel supply the colonel 
with a copy of the message of the 27th from General Marshall ? 

(A copy of the message was handed to Colonel Phillips.) 

The Vice Chairman. You have it before you now ? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. It begins: 

Negotiations with Japan appear to be terminated to all practical purposes, 
with only the barest possibilities that the Japanese Government might come 
back and offer to continue. 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. That is a direct, definite statement of infor- 
mation? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman, iou understood that? 
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Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chaibhan (reading) : 

Japanese future action unpredictable but hostile action possible at any 
moment 

That is another sentence. You understood that? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman (reading) : 

Japanese future action unpredictable but hostile action possible at any 
moment 

Colonel Phillips. Right. 

The Vice Chairman. You understood that? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman (reading) : 

If bostllltles cannot repeat not be avoided the United States desires that 
Japan commit the first overt act 

That is a statement for information, isn’t it? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman (reading) : 

This policy should not repeat not be considered as restricting yon to a course 
of action that might Jeopardize your defense. 

That is definite instruction to General Short? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman (reading) : 

Prior to hostile Japanese action yon are directed to undertake such recon- 
naissance and other measures as yon deem necessary. 

That is direct order from General Marshall to (general Short, isn’t 
it? 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct. 

The Vice Chairman. And you so understood it? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

[ISWS] The Vice Chairman.. Now, then, you say that after 
you and General Short received and studied that message for about 
a half an hour, then you sent a reply. General Short sent a reply 
to General Marshall that he was alerted to sabotage and had liaison 
with the Navy ? 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct. 

The Vice Chairman. Now, Colonel, point out to me where the 
word “sabotage” appears in this message of November 27 from 
General Marshall to General Short. 

Colonel Phillips. It is not in the message. It does not appear, 
sir. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. 

You stated this morning that you did not personally notify any- 
body in the Navy that the Army in Hawaii was alerted only to 
sabotage? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir; that was my statement this morning. 
That was not my — ^I might amplify that, sir, by stating that liaison 
with the Navy was not part of my job. I was carrying out at 
General Short’s directives, as he directed, how he desired his chief 
of staff to function. I was functioning strictly according to his 
directions. 
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The Vice Chairman. Well, it has been a good many years since 
I served in the Army during the First World War, but tne chief of 
staff to any commanding officer is [_13203'\ just his right arm, 
isn’t he? 

Colonel Phillips. The duties of the chief of staff are prescribed 
sir, but how the commanding general employs his chief of staff, or 
any other member, is entirely a matter up to him. 

The Vice Chairman. That is right. It is up to the commanding 
officer? 

Colonel Phhlips. Yes, sir; the commanding officer. 

The Vice Chairman. One commanding officer or commanding gen- 
eral has a definite outline of duties for his chief of staff that sometimes 
are quite different from those of another commanding officer or com- 
manding general ; that is true, isn’t it? 

Colonel Phillips. Always different. I have never seen two alike. 

The Vice Chairman. I think I agree with you on that. 

In other words, it depends to a meat extent on the j^rsonality of 
the commanding officer or commanding general, doesn’t it? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir; entirely. 

The Vice Chairman. Some of them rely more largely upon their 
chief of staff than others, don’t they? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Some of them require much more of 
[13204^ their chief of staff than others do; isn’t that correct? 

Colonel Phillips. Correct. 

The Vice Chairman. Now, what was your experience with General 
Short ? Was he one of those who relied a great deal upon his chief of 
staff, or not? 

Colonel Phillips. He did, a great deal. He carried out the direc- 
tions in our staff manual and my duties in the Hawaiian Department 
as well as the duties of Colonel Hayes whom I succeeded, were pre- 
scribed almost exactly in the staff manual. 

If you care to have me read it, I v?ill read it. 

The Vice Chairman. No. But there isn’t any manual or any writ- 
ten document that can cover all of the things that a commanding officer 
or a commanding general expects or requires of his chief of staff, is 
there? 

Colonel Phillips. Not at all. That is quite correct. 

The Vice Chairman. That was my experience, and I served a little 
while as regimental adjutant. My colonel always told me, “Captain, 
every time you come to me, it is an admission that you are just not big 
enough to handle it yourself.” 

You have had experiences of that kind, haven’t you? 

Colonel Phillips. I think most everybody has that has been on 
much staff duty. 

The Vice Chairman. Now, Colonel, did you ever have a [13206'] 
conference with then Captain, now Admiral, Smith, who was Admiral 
Eimmel’s chief of staff? 

Colonel Phillips. I did not, sir. That is, what date do you mean? 
I have had conference with him. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, he testified before this committee that 
he never had had any conferences with you from the time you became 
chief of staff of the Hawaiian Department to December 7, 1941. 
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Colonel Phillips. After December 7, we had many. 

The Vice Chairman. After December 7, you had many ? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. We had several, I should say. I don’t 
say “many.” 

The Vice Chairman. But they were after December 7? 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct. 

The Vice Chairman. Now, you also told us that you never had any 
conference with Captain Layton who was G-2 of the Navy in Hawaii ? 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Did you have conferences with any of the 
Navy staff officers ? 

Colonel Philijps. Yes, sir. I had conferences with, oh. Captain 
DeLany, who was the operations officer ; I had conferences with a num- 
ber of Admiral Bloch’s staff on various and sundry subjects, and at 
different times. 

\13206'\ The Vice Chairman. Did you have any conferences 
with the members of Admiral Kimrael’s staff before December 7, 
1941, while you were serving as chief of staff of the Army there? 

Colonel Phillips. I do not believe I did, sir. General Short han- 
dled that entirely himself, and he had naval liaison, a navy liaison 
officer, Major Fleming. He would 

The Vice Chairman. Well, you have answered my question. You 
said you didn’t have. 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. I did not personally. 

The Vice Chairman. Now, you read this morning a memorandmn 
or a statement to the committee that you stated that you showed to 
General Short’s counsel about 2 weeks ago? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. When did you write that statement? 

Colonel Phillips. About that time; a little before that. I should 
say, maybe 2 weeks ago. 

The VICE Chairman. About 2 weeks ago? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes. sirs maybe three. 

The Vice Chairman. Mayoe 3 weeks ago? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. About 3 weeks ago you wrote this statement 
and showed it to Short’s counsel ? 


Colonel Piiii.Lips, Yes, sir. 

\lS2(y7^ The Vice Chairman. That was Captain Ford? 
Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 


The Vice Chairman. Have you revised it or changed it any since 
you wrote it? 

Colonel Phillips. Somewhat. 


The Vice Chairman. In what respect did you change it after you 
conferred with Captain Ford about it? 

Colonel PuHvLiPs. I don’t think I changed it in any material way 

at all. I just had the one copy here, and I gave it 

The Vice Chairman. The reporter took it away from you. 
Colonel Phillips. Yes. 


The Vice Chairman. Do you remember any changes that you made 
in your statement that you wrote 2 weeks ago after you conferred with 
Captain Ford, General Short’s counsel? 

Colonel Phillips. I do not. 
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The only thins I think I put in was — had “seize Marshall Islands,” 
instead of “raid Marshall Islands.” That is the only change I made. 

The Vice Chaikman. Did you write this statement from your own 
personal Imowledge? 

Colonel Ph tt.t.tp r. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. You didn’t confer with anybody or 
[1S&08^ have any assistance from anybody? 

Colonel Phillips. I did not. 

The Vice Chairman. At the time you wrote the statement? 

Colonel Phillips. No, sir. 

Ilie Vice Chairman. It is your own personal statement dictated 
by you? 

Colonel Phillips. Written by me. 

The Vice Chairman. Written by you? 

(Lionel Phillips. Yes^ir. 

The Vice Chairman. Did you write it out in your own handwrit- 
ing^? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And then had it typed? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. That was about 3 weeks ago. 

Colonel Phillips. I think so; 3 or 4, 1 am not positive about it. 

The Vice Chairman. Now it reflects your recollection then of things 
that transpired out there at Pearl Harlmr in November and December 
of 1941? 


Colonel Phhlips. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. ' 

Colonel Phillips. It was an effort on my part to set forth what 
would have been in a written estimate provided we had written one. 

[13209^ It isjprovided in the manual that — ^I am a book man, I 
am an Army-school man of quite some experience, and in making an 
estimate we have a certain form of mental process that you go through 
and I merely drew this up to conform to that regular form of the esti- 
mate of the situation which we made at that time. 

The Vice Chairman. Now, Colonel, in writing this statement 3 
weeks ago did you write it as you would have written it on December 
7,1941? 

Colonel Phillips. I put some facts in there that I couldn’t possibly 
put in on December 7, 1941. 

The Vice Chairman. I see. So in some respects it is your present 
knowledge ? 

Colonel Phillips. That is right. 

The Vice Chairman. Your present knowledge up to date ? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Four years after the attack? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Now, there wasn’t any written estimate made 
by you back there the first part of December 1941 ? 

Colonel Phillips. There was not. 

The Vice Chairman. And was any written estimate made by you 
at any time after you assumed the duties of chief of staff ? 

[132W'\ Colonel Phillips. There was not. I wrote a series of 
notes, just scratch notes^hat I kept for a year or so and lost them in 
the shuffle somewhere. There was no written estimate at that tiwiA. 
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The Vice Chairman. Now, Colonel, you mentioned three messages 
that would have enabled you to make a definite decision hftd you 
known about those messages at that time; that is true, isn’t it? 

Colonel Phillips. Mr. Cooper, I hadn’t made a study of this magic 
at all. I haven’t read the entire — anything like all that have been sub- 
mitted, but I have heard here in testimony certain things that I can 
state now I am sure would have had a dennite effect on our thinking 
had we known them at the time. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. Now, you mentioned three. 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. The message dividing up Pearl Harbor? 

Colonel Phillips. That is right. 

The Vice Chairman. That is the first one you mentioned? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. At least that is one of the three. 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Now, what was the date of that [1S211'\ 
message dividing up Pearl Harbor? 

Colonel Phillips. Well, I — I have no idea. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, it was some time before the attack, 
wasn’t it? Several months, wasn’t it? 

Colonel Phillips. I do not know. 

Senator Ferguson. The 24th of September. 

The Vice Chairman. Let me examme the witness. 

Do you have any idea of what the date was ? ^ 

Colonel Phillips. I had it here this morning, sir. I have heard 
it was the 24th of September. 

The Vice Chairman. You heard that just recently? 

Colonel Phillips. I heard it just now. 

The Vice Chairman. I was hoping to find out when you knew 
about it. 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. But you think that if you had known of that 
message on September 24, the date of it, why, you would have been 
able to take dennite action then ? 

Colonel Phillips. September 27, it would have affected our deci- 
sion — don’t mean September 27, November 27, it would have affected 
our decision much had we known that. 

The Vice Chairman. In what way? What would you have done 
that you didn’t do? 

Colonel Phillips. It would have give us more of a 
background than we had. 

The Vice Chairman. Just what would you have done on November 
27 if you had had this message of September 24 that you didn’t do on 
November 27? 

Colonel Phillips. We at least would have thought that the Japa- 
nese were making a plan for the bombing of Pearl Harbor. I would 
say that that was a bomb plot, so far as I was concerned. 

The Vice Chairman. When did you first hear the expression “bomb 
plot” used? 

Colonel Phillips. Years ago._ That is a normal thing in aviation. 

The Vice Chairman. When did you first hear the expression “bomb 
plot”? 
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Colonel Phillips. I can’t say, sir. 

TheVicE Chairman. But you know it was years ago? 

Colonel Phillips. I think so. 

The Vice Chairman. You know that it wasn’t since this hearing 
started when Mr. Mitchell started using the term ? 

Colonel Phillips. Oh, no. 

The Vice Chairman. You heard it years ago? 

Colonel Phillips. I had never heard “bomh plot of Pearl Harbor”, 
but I had heard “bomb plot” used. You put a “bomb plot” out for 
bombing practice. 

\_ 13213 \ The Vice Chairman. When did you first consider this 
message of September 24, 1941, as a bomb-plot message for Pearl 
Harbor? 

Colonel Phillips. I heard it here in testimony. 

The Vice Chairman. Here in this testimony? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And you had never considered that term be- 
fore, had you ? 

Colonel Phillips. I had never heard of the message before. 

The Vice Chairman. I see. Now, did you know that Japan had 
revested somewhat similar information for other places? 

Colonel Phillips. No, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. The Panama Canal or the west coast or other 
places? 

Colonel Phillips. No, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And it is your considered opinion then that 
this message of September 24, 1941, couldn’t mean anything but a 
bomb plot for Pearl Harbor? 

Colonel Phillips. I didn’t say that, sir. I think that is what it could 
mean. It might have meant something else but to me that is what 
it meant ; yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. That is what it means? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

[ 1321 ^'\ The Vice Chairman. You do not agr^ with all the 
other witnesses here who have testified that it might simply mean the 
Japanese desired to get information of this type about this and vari- 
ous other installations ? 

Colonel Phillips. What evidence is that, sir? 

The Vice Chairman. Well, I say, you don’t agree then, if evidence 
has been given to this committee that the Japanese desired to get this 
information, that that was rather in line with their desire to get de- 
tailed information about many other places and harbors and ports 
throughout the world ? 

Colonel Phillips. I cannot testify to what the Japanese desired. 

The Vice Chairman. I see. Now, the other two messages men- 
tioned by you were the dead-line message of November 25 and the one 
of November 29 ? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Now, what would you have done on Novem- 
ber 27 that you didn’t do if you had known about this message on 
November 29? 

Colonel Phillips. In making our estimate on November 27 we 
were influenced greatly by the small amount of information that we 
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actually had and any additional information, that we could have 
gotten or that we might have had at that time [ISMS] would 
have its effect on our decision due to the fact that we must consider it 

The Vice Chairman. I understand, but you told me that on 
November 27, when this war-warning messa^ came, that you were 
definitely of the opinion that war was inevitable and imminent. 

Colonel Phillips. That is right; that is correct. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. How much could have been added 
to that conviction that you already had by the messages of November 
25 and 29? 

Colonel Phillips. Additional information. You cannot have too 
much intelligence in making a decision and we considered on the 
twenty-seventh that we had actually very little enemy information. 

The Vice Chairman. But you had a direct war- warning message in 
front of you, didn’t you? 

Colond Phillips. Yes, sir; we had a war-warning message. 

The Vice Chairman. And you had direct orders from the War De- 
partment to do certain things, didn’t you? 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct. 

The Vice Chairman. And you had the conviction at that time that 
war was inevitable and was imminent, didn’t you? 

Colonel Phillips. We thought war was imminent but not 
[1SM6] war in Hawaii. 

The Vice Chairman. You thought it was imminent between the 
United States and J^an? 

Colonel Phillips. les, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. What you really wanted then was for the 
War Department to tell you when and where the attack would be made 
by Japan, was that it? 

Colonel Phillips. It would have been very nice, but we hardly 
exp^ted that. 

The Vice Chairman. What did you expect? 

Colonel Phillips. We expected, of course, some indication, some 
indication from the War Department that at least Hawaii was in the 
battle zone. 

The Vice Chairman. Didn’t you consider the message that hostile 
action might be expected in any direction, didn’t that cause you to 
think that Hawaii might be in the battle zone? 

Colonel Phillips. “In any direction.” That is, again, the distance 
there, sir. We considered that. 

The Vice Chairman. What is there in the message 

Colonel Phillips. Hawaii is a long way from Japan. 

The Vice Chairman. What is there in the message of November 25 
and November 29 that refers to Hawaii? 

Colonel Phillips. I haven’t made a definite study of [1S217] 
those. I don’t think there is anythi^ that definitely says an 3 ithing 
about pointing directly to Hawaii. Btowever, it would have given ns 
more information of additional ^enemy information. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. You say Hawaii or Pearl Harbor, 
is not mentioned, refen*ed to even remotely, in the messages of Novem- 
ber 25 and November 29, the two deadline messages? 

Colonel Phillipb. That is true. 

The Vice Chairman. Then what additional information would that 
have given you about an attack on Pearl Harbor? 
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Colonel PHn.T.TPS. The deadline message would have given us the 
idea that war is coining at that particular time. We would have had 
the time anyway. 

The Vice Chairman. If you had had the time you would have been 
expecting the attack on Pearl Harbor, wouldn’t you ? 

Colonel Phillips. I can’t say that, no, sir; but that would be addi- 
tional information. 

The Vice Chairman. What, in either one of those messages, would 
have caused you to think it applied to Pearl Harbor ? 

Colonel Phillips. We at least would have had one element. The 
time and place. The place wasn’t supplied but the time was, and it 
would have been given due consideration by General Short in arriving 
at the decision as to what form of alert he would take. 

[13218^ The Vice Chairman. Now, what was the time that that 
message would have given you ? 

Colonel Phillips. Of course, the 25th; we would have had the 
25th ; the 29th we would have had the 29th. 

The Vice Chairman. And the attack didn’t occur on either date ? 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct. 

The Vice Chairman. Didn’t come for over a week later? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. So it wouldn’t have been worth anything as 
far as time is concerned ? 

Colonel Ph tt.t.tp h. Just for consideration. 

The Vice Chairman. Just for consideration? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. It couldn’t have been worth anything as a 
place because there wasn’t any place indicated, was there? 

Colonel Phillips. Not so far as I know, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. I think that is all. 

Senator George. 

Senator Georoe. Colonel, you say you did see the naval message of 
November 24? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Senator George. In which it was stated that Japan might 
[JS2J8] strike in any direction ? 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Georoe. That was the effect of it ? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Senator George. With an enumeration as to certain places it was 
believed that the strike would come. I believe that is in this message 
of the 24th. 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. Guam and the Philippines. 

Senator Georoe. In any direction, including an attack on the Philip- 
pines and Guam as a possibility. And General Marshall’s message 
of November 27, of course, came directly to the Army in Hawaii. That 
is, the message of General Marshall to General Short. 

Colonel Philups. Yes. 

Senator George. That same message, of course, was sent to General 
MacArthur, and to the commanders everywhere in all of the areas. 
That was received and it was on that message that you immediately 
acted? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Geoboe. And alert No. 1 was put into effect. I believe it 
was alert No. 1. That is, the alert against sabotage? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Senator George. And there was immediate notice given [1SS20^ 
to General Marshall by General Short that he had so interpreted his 
message of the 27th. Did you have any information at all that the 
sabotage alert was not adequate, in the light of the message of the 
27th? 

Colonel Phillips. We had no information on that, sir. As a mat- 
ter of fact, that afternoon we got a message from General Miles, the 
G-2 in the War Department, which definitely directed sabotage, as 
I recall. I haven’t the message here. We got one from General 
Adams on the 28th to which we replied at great length also on sabotage, 
and we received one also on the 28th from General Arnold also on 
sabotage. 

Senator George. In other words, following the message of Novem- 
bei^ 27, you had three messages, all deahng with sabotage from 
Washington? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Senator George. But you had no message that what General Short 
had done there was inadequate? That is, no direct reply asking that 
anything else be done by him ? 

Colonel Phillips. No, sir. 

Senator George. Now, did you receive the December 3 message re- 
lating to the destruction of codes or machines by Japan ? 

Colonel Phillips. No, sir. 

Senator George. You didn’t have any message of that kind? 

Colonel Phillips. No, sir. 

Senator George. Did you have any message from Washington in- 
dicating that the Japanese were destroying their codes from the 2d, 
3d, 4th, 5th of December? 

Colonel Phillips. No, sir. We received no messages other than 
the three sabotage messages from Washington imtil the message from 
General Marshall which came in about 3 : 30 on December 7. 

Senator George. After the attack. 

Colonel Phillips. After the attack. 

Senator George. I have the impression. Colonel, that the December 
3 message was received by General Short. It is from OPNAV for 
action CINCAF, CINCPAC, COM 14 and COM 16 : 

Highly reliable Information has been received that categoric and urgent in- 
structions were sent yesterday to Japanese diplomatic and consular posts at 
Hongkong, Singapore, Batavia, Manila, Washington and London to destroy most 
of their codes and ciphers at once and to burn ail other important confidential 
and secret documents. 

You say you didn’t receive this message ? 

Colonel Phillips. No, sir. 

Senator George. Well, did you have any information from the Navy 
in Hawaii that they had received this message, that the Navy had 
received it? 

Colonel Phillips. Not to my knowledge, sir. 

Senator George. Well, when you say that you didn’t get this mes- 
sage, do you mean that you didn’t get It as chief of staff, or that Gen- 
eral Short didn’t get it, so far as you know ? 
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Colonel PniiiLiPS. It didn’t come in to our headquarters. 

Senator George. It didn’t come to your headquarters ? 

Colonel Phillips. No, sir. 

Senator George. Ana you had no notice fi’om the Navy of the 
receipt of it? 

Colonel Phillips. No, sir. 

Senator George. It would have been the duty of the Navy to have 
fui’nislied you with this information, would it not ? 

Colonel Phillips. I don’t know, sir. We expected to get every- 
thing that pertained to us from the Navy that they had. 

Senator George. And then there was another message of December 
3, which possibly does contain the same information. 

In that message you are not mentioned as an action addressee, that 
in the Army, but you are mentioned as an information addressee, and 
you had no information about that message? 

Colonel Phillips. No, sir. 

[JS££S] Senator George. That didn't come to the headquar- 
ters? 

Colonel Phillips. No, sir. 

Senator George. Did you learn of a message from Washington 
relating to the burning oi codes on the Hawaiian Islands? 

Colonel Phillips. No, sir. 

Senator George. AU you had was information that the Japanese 
consul was destroying certain official pajiers or important papers? 

Colonel Phillips. We had information on the 6th, it was brought 
to our attention by the assistant G-2, Lieutenant Colonel Bicknell, 
at the staff meeting at 8 o’clock on the Cth, that the Japanese con- 
sule was burning papers. We had no information in regard to the 
codes. 

Senator George. You had no information regarding burning of 
codes, and destruction of code machines, no such information was 
received in your headquarters? 

Colonel Phillips. No, sir. 

Senator George. And you have already testified that you did not 
see nor know of the existence of the contents of the September 24 
message, the one dividing Pearl Harbor up into areas? 

Colonel Phillips. No, sir. 

Senator George. Did you have notice or any information 
regarding a subsequent message calling for the display 
of lights in houses on the island? 

Colonel Philipps. No, sir. I never heard anything about that until 
much later. 

Senator George. Until after the attack? 

Colonel Phillips. No, sir. I never heard anything about that until 
much later. 

Senator George. Until after the attack? 

Colonel Phillips. Much after. 

Senator George. Colonel, you say that you had become convinced 
that war with Japan was inevitable and imminent even by the 24th 
or 27th of November, the 27th being the date on which you received 
the Marshall message, but you had had no suggestion from any source 
after you became chief of staff identifying Pearl Harbor, the Ha- 
waiian Islands with the attack or with any direct attack by Japan ? 
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Colonel Phillips. No, sir. 

Senator George. I believe I have no further questions. 

The Chairman. Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Clark. Did the Japanese have an extensive espionage system 
on the Hawaiian Islands? 

Colonel Phillips. I do not know, sir. We always suspected that. 
I have no information about it. General Fielder is perhaps a better 
witness on that than I am. He will appear \1S22S\ before 
the committee shortly. . 

Mr. Clark. Do you mean that you, as chief of staff didn’t know 
whether thw had a system of spies on the islands ? 

Colonel Phillips. Not positively. They had consular agents, and 
there were a number of them. That is what they called them. We 
assumed tliat they were conducting espiona^. There was no par- 
ticular necessity for it because there was notning concealed. It was 
all open, anybody could go anywhere. 

Mr. Clark. I think it was perhaps AdmiraUIngersoll who testified 
here that they could stand on the hills around Pearl Harbor and see 
everything that went on there; is that right? 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct. 

Mr. Clark. There is considerable elevation around Pearl Harbor, 
as I understand it? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CiARK. Did you feow of the instance of wire tapping down 
there? 

Colonel Phillii'S. I did not, sir, not at the time. I learned of it 
much later. 

Mr. Clark. The Japs did have direct wire communications with 
Honolulu, I mean Tokyo, did they not? 

Colonel Phillips. I think so. I think they could use [13226'[ 
our commercial lines,- and our radio, and whatever they pleased. 
There was no restriction so far as I know. 

Mr. Clark. Of course, any alert that the Army would go on would 
be immediately known to the Japs on the Hawaiian Islands? 

Colonel Phillips. I can’t say that it would, sir. I don’t know that 
that would be the case. Inciclentally, we were very careful in alert 
No. 1 when we went on that and attempted to carry out the restric- 
tions as to the number of people who knew what we were doing; we 
attempted to cariw out that to the letter. 

It is very simple on a sabotage alert to put sentries here and there 
and say that you will keep eyerybody out. That doesn’t restrict you 
to the Japanese. 

In Hawaii you have Puerto Ricans, you have all manners of peoples. 

Mr. Clark. Colonel, was it your opinion that the Japanese on the 
Hawaiian Islands were reporting to Japan practically everything that 
was being done there ^ the Army and the Navy ? 

Colonel Jhillips. They certainly could, I believe. 

Mr. Cl.\rk. I say, wasn’t that your opinion as chief of staff to Gen- 
eral Short that they were doing that every day? 

[JS2S7] Colonel Phillips. Yes, I agree with that. There was 
nothing to stop them. 

Mr. Clark. That was pretty well known in Army and Navy circles, 
was it not that they were doing that? 
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Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. Everybody knew that, I think every- 
body knew that they could do it. We didn’t know that they were 
doing it, but there was nothing to prevent them from doing it. 

\1S^28'\ Mr. Clark. Did none of these intercepts that were made 
there indicate that they were doing that? 

Colonel Phillips. I did not see those intercepts, sir. I don’t know 
what you refer to. 

Mr. Clark. You didn’t know much about what was going on around 
there, did yog ? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Well, wasn’t it a matter of highest concern to the safety 
of both the Army and the Navy that you should have information on 
that subject ? 

Colonel Phillips. Excuse me ; I did not get that. I wish you would 
repeat it. 

Mr. Clark. I say wasn’t it a matter of highest concern to both the 
Army and the Navy as to what the Japs were doing in that respect? 

Colonel Phixj^ips. Yes, sir; that was of great interest, of course. 
Again I believe that General Fielder is a better witness on that than 
I, simply because he devoted much of his time to that work. He is to 
appear later before the committee. 

Mr. Clark. Yes. Well, you have laid some stress here upon the 
fact that you did not receive from Washington the so-called bomb 
plot information. Now, what comes into my mind is why steps were 
not taken either by you or by General \i3229'\ Short or by the 
Navy to ascertain what the Japs were reporting to Tokyo right from 
Pearl Harbor? 

Colonel Phillips. I do not think we had aiw authority for inter- 
rupting traffic of that kind at that time, or traffic of any kind. 

Mr. Clark. But you know that the detail of the movement of every 
ship and of all the troops on those islands was being observed and 
likely being reported to Tokyo ? 

Colonel Phili>ips. No ; we did not know that positively. It was 
open and anybody could see it and, of course, it is a likelihood that 
that is what was goiim on. 

Mr. Clark. Well, Twill put it this way: You knew that the Japa- 
nese spies on the island could see every movement of either the Army 
or the Navy, a company of soldiers or a battleship or a cruiser, and 
you taew that the means of communicating that to Tokyo were 
available ? 

Colonel Phillips. That is right. There were approximately 
160,000 Japanese on the islands, about 40 percent.of the entire popu- 
lation, and they were most everywhere. 

Mr. Clark. Now, you say you did not hear of the wire tapping prior 
to Pearl Harbor? 

Colonel Phillips. No, sir. 

Mr. Clark. All right. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Senator Lucas. 

\1S^0'\ Senator Lucas. Colonel, I want to discuss briefly with 
you the November 27 message of General Marshall. 

As I understand from your tevstimony, you were completely familiar 
with that message that canie to General Short on the day it was sent. 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

79716 — *6— pt. 10 ^25 
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Senator Lucas. You have also given to counsel a prepared memo- 
randum that you recall discussing with General Short as to what 
should be done in view of the receipt of this message. I direct your 
attention to the first statement in that message, which says : 

Negotiations with Japan appear to be terminated to all practical purposes with 
only the barest possibilities that the Japanese government might come back and 
offer to continue. 

Now, what was your interpretation of that when you discussed that 
part of the message with General Short? What did that mean to 
you out there in this outpost in the Pacific? 

Colonel Phuxips. Well, that was information on Japan, which 
would normally come in a combat order, under information on the 
enemy and that is where we put it. Negotiations 

Senator Lucas. Now, isn’t it a fact that that is the first command 
that your post had ever received from General Marshall ? 

[ISSSlI Colonel Phillips. I believe that is correct, sir. 

Senator Lucas. He was Chief of Staff of the Army? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. • There had been a command the year 
before which I was acquainted with. 

Senator Lucas. Yes. 

Colonel Phillips. But that was not during my time. 

Senator Lucas. Since you were there as G-2 on General Siort’s 
staff 

The Vice Chairman. Chief of Staff. 

Senator Lucas. I mean as Chief of Staff of General Short’s staff, 
this is the first message in all that had been received out there that was 
signed by General Marshall ? 

Colonel Phillips, lam not sure. That is the first to my knowledge; 
yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Well, at least you do not recall any other messages 
coming from the Chief of Staff in Washington, D. C., directing General 
Short and his group out there to do certain things? 

Colonel Phillips. No, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Well, now, did the fact of General Marshall direct- 
ing General Short in the Pacific to do certain things have any different 
effect upon the manner in which you interpreted a message of this kind 
than if it had come from G-2 or some other official in Washington? 

[13232'] Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. It did make a tremendous impression upon you, 
didn’t it ? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. The mere fact that the Chief of Staff of the United 
States Army had seen fit in this particular crisis to send direct to 
General Short a message of this character? 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct. 

Senator Lucas. As I understand it, this type of a message is a 
command message and there is a distinction between an operational 
order and an order which is really mere information that is sent 
out. Am I right on that? 

Colonel Phillips. That is quite correct. I might say that there is 
a command directive and a combat order, and a combat order is our 
normal form for a command directive. A combat order is an order 
that we teach in our schools in the alert form and we start from our 
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lowest and teach it right straight through till we finish at Leaven- 
worth. 

Senator Lucas. Well, a combat order is one that is used when you 
are in war, is it not? 

Colonel Pinxiaps. That is right. 

Senator Lucas. And he was not giving you a combat order because 
we were at peace at that time. 

Colonel Philups. He was directing that we take up a [ISiSS] 
formation here. 

Senator Lucas. Yes ; he was directing you to prepare for any even- 
tuality that might happen. . 

Colonel Phillips. Exactly. 

Senator Lucas. As a result of what he says in the first paragraph : 

Negotiations with Japan appear to be terminated to all practical purposes 
witb only the bnrest possibilities that the Japanese government might come back 
and offer to continue. 

Now, he said following that : 

Japanese future action unpredictable but hostile action possible at any moment. 

Colonel Phillips. That is right. 

Senator Lucas. Now, what did you understand that meant from this 
message: 

Hostile action possible at any moment 

Colonel Phillips. “Hostile action possible at any moment”? Why, 
we had, of course, the Navy message here of the 24th which we had 
gone through very carefully and 

Senator Lucas. I am not talking about the Navy message. I am 
talking about the first message that you received from General Mar- 
shall, Chief of Staff. 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. And the first time you had received a [ISBS4] 
message of thi? character he told you definitely that hostilities — or 
rather that negotiations were about to cease and he said further : 

Future action unpredictable but hostile action possible at any moment. 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Now, where did you think hostile action was going 
to take place? 

Colonel Phillips. We did not anticipate an attack by air on Hawaii. 
Possibly action — a form of po^ible action is sabotage. With 160,000 
Japanese sitting right on our islands that is a form of hostile action. 
We divided our standing operating proceedure into three forms of 
defense. 

Senator Lucas. Did General Marshall know at any time 

Senator Ferguson. I don’t think he was through. 

Senator Lucas. I am very sorry, sir. 

Colonel Phillips. Our first or safety alert was the first form of 
hostile action that I could visualize. 

Senator Lucas. Yes. 

Colonel Phillips. That is hostile action right there. 

Senator Lucas. All right. 

Colonel Phuups. We took definite measures against that form of 
hostile action. 
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Senator Lucas. All right, Colonel. When did you or General Short 
send to the War Department your 1, 2, and 3 alert ? 

[ 13235 ] Colonel Phillips. Those alerts 1 have heard since I have 
been here, some testimony that they got there in March. I am not sure. 
It is a normal routine procedure that every — that a copy of every order, 
or perhaps six cc^ies, I am not sure what the procedure is in the Adju- 
tant General’s office, but six copies of every order ; I say six but I ^ 
not sure of that. At least one copy of every order is mailed as a routine 
matter to the War Department, every order that is issued in the Depart- 
ment and the normal thing was on November the 5th, when that was 
published and mailed, the normal thing would have been for the Adju- 
tant General, Colonel Dunlop, to have put the number, as he mimeo- 
graphed them to put the number on just as a routine matter, just as a 
mail clerk would nave put them in the bag and they would have gone 
to the War Department. 

Senator Lucas. Well, the number 1, 2, and 3 alert procedures were 
piwared by General Short under your advice and assistance! 

Colonel Phillips. I don’t understand the question. 

Senator Lucas. Well, the 1, 2, and 3 alerts. Colonel Phillips — you 
and General Short and the staff had prepared those! 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. And you prepared those without first tak- 
[ 13236 ] ing it up with the Army here in Washington, D. C. ! 

Colonel Phillips. No, sir ; we prepared a tentative alert or a tenta- 
tive standing operating procedure almost identical to the one that was 
adopted and a copy was sent to Washington in June and I think 
returned approved in September. 

Senator Lucas. Well, I would like to see that. If that is correct, I 
would like to see it. 

Colonel Phillips. It is the letter to (^neral Marshall. 

Senator Lucas. Do we have a copy of that operating procedure that 
was sent in on July the 14th! 

(^No response.) 

i^nator Lucas. Well, now, this is the message that came back from 
General Mai'shall. [Beading :] 

The mimeographed standard operating procedure for the Hawaiian Department, 
dated July 14, has Just come to my attention and I am particularly concerned 
with missions assigned to air units. For instance, the Hawaiian Air Force, among 
other things, is assigned the mission of defending Schofield Barracks and all air 
fields on Oahu against sabotage and ground attacks ; and with providing a provi- 
sional battalion of five hundred men for military police duty. 

This seems inconsistent with the emphasis we are placing on air strength in 
Hawaii, particularly in view [IJ2J7 of the fact that only minimum operat- 
ing and maintenance personnel have been provided. As a matter of fact, we are 
now in process of testing the organization of air-base defense battalions, consisting 
tentatively of a rifie company and two antiaircraft batteries, designed for the 
specific purpose of relieving the air maintenance people from ground missions of 
this kind at locations where there are no large garrisons for ground defense, as 
there are in HawaiL 

I wish you would give this your personal consideration. 

Now, did you see that letter that was addressed to General Short 
dated October 10, 1941 ! 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. The standing operating procedure was 
taken and those changes made following or subseoueut to this letter 
and the revised copy conforming to the recommenaations not only of 
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the War Department, as stated there, were published on November the 
5th and distributed. 

Senator Lucas. Well, whatever information you may have thought 
was sent, I think the record is very clear in this hearing before the 
committee that your orders, your operational orders of these three 
alerts never reached the War Department here until some time in 
March after the attack of December. 

^3238'] Colonel Phiixips. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. So the Army, as far as this hearing is concerned, 
had no notice of the fact that General Short had placed sabotage on 
Number 1 alert and then the Number 2 and Number 8 alerts. 

Colonel Phillips. Yes. For that reason, sir, you will find that in 
the tentative standing operating procedure the numbers of' the alerts 
were just the reverse, in the tentative one. In this one — ^they were — 
in that one adopted on November 5, 1941, the No. 1 alert was the 
sabotage alert. No. 2 and No. 3 was all-out. 

Senator Lucas. But in the tentative they were just reversed ? 

Colonel Philups. Just reverse. 

Senator Lucas. Number 1 was the all-out alert for defensive ac- 
tions, where the troops would be stationed in different batteries ? 

Colonel Phillips. That is right and for that reason in General 
Short’s reply to this message of the 27th the numbers wei*e not used. 
It was called defensive, a sabotage alert, and not a number. The 
number was left out of the message in order not to be confusing. 

Senator Lucas. You have stated that in that connection a copy of 
it was sent or should have been sent, at least, to [13239'] the 
Army here in Washington, D. C.? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Do you recall now whether or not the Army ever 
answered acknowledging receipt of the! so-called alert where sa^tage 
became the No. 1 ? 

Colonel Phillips. I don’t know whether that would have been 
necessary. I don’t believe they ever did. 

Senator Lucas. Well, it may not have been necessary but in view 
of what happened it would have been a good thing to have followed 
that up after it was sent in, would it not. Colonel, to ascertain 
whether or not the Army agreed with that kind of an alert? 

Colonel Philips. Yes, sir. That is hindsight. 

Senator Lucas. Of course it is hindsight. 

Colonel Phillips. We did not number them for that very reason 
in General Short’s reply to this, so that the sabotage could not be 
mistaken, could not be confused with a number. 

Senator Lucas. Well, in other word^ your position is, insofar as 
this message is concerned, that when General Marshall was talking 
about hostile action and when he says in the latter part of the 
message : 


Sbonld bostllitles occur you will carry out tbe tasks assigned In Rainbow Five 
so far as they pertain to Japan — 

you contend that you thought that he was talking about sabotage? 

[132 ^0] Colonel Phillips. I thought he was talking about hos- 

tilities. 

Senator Lucas. Well, he was talking about hostilities, but sab- 
otage— 
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Colonel Phillips. But sabotage is one form of hostilities. 

Senator Lucas. Sabotage is one form of hostilities? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. That seemed to be our most imminent 
danger right there at the time. 

Senator Lucas. Well, when you take that part of the message, 
when it says further : 

You are not restricted to a course of action that might jeopardize your de- 
fense. Prior to hostile Japanese action yon are directed to undertake such 
reconnaissance and other measures as you deem necessary. 

Did you think that that would apply to sabotage activities of 
Japanese a^nts in Hawaii? 

Colonel Phillips. We considered that at the time, sir, and the 
reconnaissance, of course, we were doing. The other measures that 
we thought should be carried out were : 

So as not, repeat not, alarm the civil population or disclose intent — 
and: 

Limit dissemination of this highly secret information to minimum essential 
officers. 

It was deemed that the sabotage alert, which happened to 
be the number 1, was adequate. 

Senator Lucas. Well, you were not carrying out any reconnaissance 
there, were you. Colonel ? 

Colonel Phillips. We had inshore reconnaissance from Bellows 
Field. 

Senator Lucas. Yes, and you thought that that was what he was 
talking about? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas (reading) : 

Such reconnaissance and other measures as you deem necessary. 

You thought that he was talking about the short-range reconnais- 
sance? 

Colonel Phillips. Short-range reconnaissance at that time and the 
fact that he knew that the long-range reconnaissance was a mission 
and duty of the Navy. 

Senator Lucas. So from that November 27 message you and Gen- 
eral Short concluded that all that General Marshall was talking about 
in that dynamic message was the question of sabotage in Hawaii? 

Colonel Phillips. That afternoon we received a message from Gen- 
eral Miles, the next day we received two other messages which seemed 
to confirm us in our decision. 

Senator Lucas. Yes; I appreciate that fact that General Miles 
sent a message the following day, or the same day, and General Ar- 
nold sent a message the following day, but the point I 

am attempting to make is that you and General Short made up your 
minds with respect to what this message meant before either one of 
the other messages came in. 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct ; yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. And the only thing that those other messages did 
was to confirm 
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Colonel PniLiiiPS. To confirm our decision. 

Senator Lucas (continuing). Your decision that you reached? 

Colonel Phux-ips. That is correct. 

Senator Lucas. Colonel, I have bee nunable to understand just how 
you could construe that message in that manner. I am only a layman. 
I have examined it rather carefully. I have examined the reply of 
the commanding general of the Western Defense Command in San 
Francisco. 

Have you seen his reply to this same message that General Marshall 
sent out to you? 

Colonel Phillips. No, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Well, here is what he says and, mind yom the words 
are identical now in tnis message that was sent to DeWitt of the 
Western Command, of the Western Defense Command, as in the 
one that was sent to General Short. Here is what he said on Novem- 
ber 28 [reading] : 

Report following measures taken as per yonr radio [lS2JtS] November 
Twenty Seven : Tour radio paraphrased to Commanding Generals ADC, Second 
Air Force, Fourth Air Force, Ninth CAD, Pacific Coastal Frontier Sectors, Ninth 
Corps Area and Commandants Eleventh, Twelfth and Fifteenth Naval Districts. 
All harbor entrance control posts continuously manned. One gun battery each 
harbor defense continuously alerted. Protection against sabotage and other 
subversive activities intensified. Six infantry battalions and necessary motor 
transportation alerted so as to be Instantly available to CG NCA to carry out 
his missions under Rainbow Five. Constant contact being maintained with Corps 
Area and Naval District Commanders and full cooperation assured. PCF, Sector 
and Subsector plans Rainbow Five practically completed and necessary recon- 
naissance being made to carry out defense of critical areas. Two ride companies 
furnished CO SF P of B for guard duty and one company furnished to CG NCA 
for internment aliens at Angel Island. Paren in connection this report see my 
radio to CG GHQ Nov Twenty fifth which recommended that WPL Five Two be 
extended to Include Pacific Coast and Japanese vessels and which outlined steps 
taken by me in preparation therefor. As air forces as well as other Army forces 
will be Involved in the execution of WLP Five Two or the preparatory stage of 
Rainbow Five It is strongly urged that I he authorized to [132^^^ direct 
operations of Air Forces in defense of the PCF or that instructions be issued 
specifying air action and that I be furnished a copy of such directive. Should 
hostilities occur this command now ready to carry out tasks assigned in Rainbow 
Five so far as they pertain to Japan except for woeful shortage of ammunition 
and pursuit and bombardment planes which should be made available without 
delay. 

Now, was there anything in Kainbow 5 that talked about sabotage 
on the island, or do you recall ? 

Colonel Phillips. I do not recall, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Do vou know w^ DeWitt would construe that 
message any different tnan General Snort himself did? 

Colonel Phillips. For one reason he does not have a standing oper- 
ating procedure. 

Senator Lucas. He does not have what? 

Colonel Phillim. He does not have a standing operating procedure. 
If I may, sir, I will read you what a standing operating procedure is 
and why we were directed in the Staff Officers’ Field Manual which 
was in effect at that time to place in effect a standing operating pro- 
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cedure. It is FM-101-5, Staff Officers’ Field Manual, the Staff and 
Combat Orders. [Beading :] 


Section VI 

standing oferatino pbooedubb 

[15245] a. — Standing operating procedure covers those features of opera- 
tions which lend themselves to a definite or standardized procedure without loss 
of effectiveness. It should be provided that the procedure is applicable unless 
prescribed otherwise in a particular case ; thus the fiexibility necessary in special 
situations is retained. . 

b. — ^The purposes of standing operating procedure are ; 

(1) To simplify and abbreviate combat orders, expedite their transmission, 
and permit their being understood easily and certainly. 

(2) To simplify and perfect the training of the troops. 

(3) To promote understanding and teamwork between the commander, staff, 
and troops. 

(4) In general, to facilitate and expedite operations and minimize confusion 
and errors. 

c. — Standing operating procedure should not hamper the effective tactical em- 
ployment of the troops. 

Senator Lucas. Well, you were working under that sort of a proce- 
dure, were you? 

Colonel Fhillips. We were working under that under this directive. 
That is what the standing operating procedure was drawn up for, sim- 
ply because the situation m Hawaii was sim- ply a 

limited perimeter defense. 

Senator Lucas. And you don’t think that the 

Colonel Phillips, I don’t think the Western Command had any- 
thing of that kind in existence and he had to go into great detail in 
order to tell what he was doing. 

Senator Lucas. Well, the Western Command had no more infor- 
mation with respect to magic or in respect to what was going on in 
the Pacific than you did ? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. In fact, they did not have as much. 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. And, yet, notwithstanding that fact they interpreted 
this order entirely differently than you or General Short interpreted 
it? 

Colonel Phillips, Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Now I take you over to the Panama Canal Zone. 
Do you see any reason why the commander in Panama should in- 
teipret it any differently than you did, or the same as you did ? 

Colonel Phillips. I don’t know about that, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Well, just briefly here is what he said. He sent a 
long telegram back and then he said that he was sending an air letter, 
which he did on November 29. He says : 

1182 ^ 7 ] In compliance with radiogram No. 461 from the Chief of Staff, dated 
November 27, 1941, report that the following measures are in effect for the pro- 
tection of the Garrlbbean Area. 

a. Naval Measures : — 

He goes into it at great length. 

At the present time, it is believed that the defensive measures for the Carib- 
bean Defense Command center largely around the Panama Canal — 
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and 80 forth. 

b. Measures for the Defense of the Panama Canal : 

(1) Harbor Defense. Troops are on a continuous alert. Harbor defense Is 
coordinated with the naval defense. 

Here is a fellow down in Panama who has his troops all alerted. 
Here is this fellow on the west coast who has his troops all alerted 
and here you fellows who are 2,000 miles or more aWay, all you have 
your troops alerted to is sabotage. 

Harbor defense is coordinated with the naval defense. 

(3) Antiaircraft Artillery. All available antiaircraft equipment is iustalled 
and on a 24-hour alert 

(2) Aircraft Warning Service. The two detectors installed are ou a 24-hour 
alert. 

\1S2^B'\ Would it have been possible for the aircraft warning 
service in Hawaii to be on a 24-hour alert ? 

Colonel Phillips. I think we could with the limited personnel we 
had. I don’t know how long that could have lasted, I am not sure 
about that. General Powell is here and he will make a better witness 
on that than myself. 

Senator Lucas (reading) : 

Seven observation posts have been established at various places in Panama 
with direct radio communication to the Aircraft Warning Service Information 
Center. 

Did you have an information center there in Hawaii? 

Colonel Phillifs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Did you have a liaison man between the Navy and 
the Army? 

Colonel Phillips. The Navy had supplied us a liaison officer, I be- 
lieve ; Lieutenant T^lor, I believe. 

Senator Lucas, "rte Navy testified here that they never received 
any information from the mformation center with respect to what 
was going on, at least on December the 7. 

Cwonel Phillips. Yes, sir. It was purely a training matter at that 
time. 

Senator Lucas. Well, I appreciate the handicaps that you were op- 
erating under at the time. Colonel, with respect to radar and a number 
of other things. 

\1S20\- Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. ^1 1 am wondering is whether or not you did the 
best you could with what you had and were really alert to the 
situation. 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Now, antiaircraft artillery. Now, here is another 
one from the Panama Canal. Certainly it seems to me that if Panama 
is going to do these things under the same instructions, practically 
under 9ie same message, that Hawaii should have done them, tod. 
[Beading :] 

All available antiaircraft equipment is installed and on a 24-huur alert. 

Now, that was not true in Hawaii at all. 

Colonel Phillips. No, sir. We had small care-taking crews in per- 
manent antiaircraft installations. 
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Senator Lucas. Did you have any antiaircraft equipment that^was 
on any kind of an alert on the morning of December the 7th? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. There were care-taking establishments 
in the permanent installations. There were care-taking troops in the 
permanent establishments on a sabotage alert. Of course, they were 
on 24 hours. They opened fire. I should say we had about six or 
seven, probably more, batteries. I have the report of Colonel Wing, 
who has [JS£SO] made a report. I tliink it is an exhibit. 

Senator Lucas. Of only those that were on a sabotage alert? 

Colonel Phillips. That is right, that got into the action. I think 8 
or 10 batteries. 

Senator Lucas. How many batteries did you have in all? 

Colonel Phillips. That is a matter of record, sir. I do not recall. 

Senator Lucas. You cannot give a guess? I have forgotten it 
myself. 

Mr. Kaufman. Thirty-two, the record shows. 

Senator Lucas. What? 

Mr. Kaufman. Thirty-two, the record shows. 

Colonel Phillips. That is about right. 

Senator Lucas (reading:) 

(4) Antisabotage. 

I am still reading from the report of General Andrews in the 
Panama Canal Zone. 

Locks and other sensitive areas are continuously guarded, and all approaches to 
the sensitive areas are covered by mound blinkers. Approaches to bunkers and 
between bunkers where practicable, are covered by patrols. Transit guards are 
placed on all vessels transiting the CanaL 

(5) Counter-espionage. Active counter-espionage measures are being taken 
continuously. 

[13I15JJ (6) Countersubverslve activities. 

(7) Air Force. A i>ortlon of the pursuit is on a continuous 24-hour alert. The 
Bomber Command headquarters maintains a 24-hour al^t This latter apidies 
to the whole Caribbean Area. 

Was there any more reason why the Caribbean area should be on a 
24 bombing-command alert than there was at Hawaii? 

Colonel Phillips. I do not know, sir. 

Senator Lucas. What is your opinion about it as an expert, Colonel, 
and a man who has had a lot of experience in the Army ? 

Colonel Phillips. I would have to know the conditions in Panama. 
I don’t think the conditions in any two of those spots you have men- 
tioned are similar at all. 

Senator Lucas. No; but the mere fact that you fellows were 2,000 
miles closer to Japan, closer to the attack than either Panama or the 
west coast would indicate that at least the Army command and the 
Navy command should have been equally on the same type of alert 
as either Panama or the west coast. 

Colonel Phillips. Well, that is a matter of opinion. We were 
taking the facts as we found them in Hawaii and working on that 
basis alone. 

Senator Lucas. The point that I am making is that Panama 
[18252^ Canal and the west coast had no more facts than in 
Hawaii. In fact, they did not have as many. 

Colonel Phillips. They had different circumstances to handle in 
a situation right there. 
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Senator Lucas. They didj and they were on the alert, Colonel. 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Now, it goes into the Caribbean theater, other than 
the Panama Canal Department. 

It sets out about the Air Corps there, as to what they were doing. 

Harbor Defenses : Less than one complete manning detail available for the 
harbor defense armament. 

Signed, “F. M. Andrews, Lieutenant General, United States Army, 
Commanding.” 

In other words, it has always given me some concern as to why these 
two commanders on the west coast and the Panama command inter- 
preted this entirely differently than General Short and his staff inter- 
preted it, and in this message of November the 27th there is not a 
single word about where the Japs lare expected to attack. That is 
true, isn’t it? 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. On page 105 of the Pearl Harbor inquiry carried 
on Iw Justice Roberts as chairman, and others. General \ 13253 '\ 
McNamey asked you this question: 

What is yoar idea of the function of the Local Joint Planning Gommittee? 

Colonel Phillips. My idea is, of coarse, controlled more or less to conform to 
what we have as a Joint plan, and I should say that whenever changes are neces- 
sary, why, that Joint committee should meet and modify the Joint plan that we 
have. 

General MoNabhet. You did not consider that the situation as known to yon 
on November 27 and 28 required any revision of the existing plans or any exam- 
ination into the propriety of making a new plan? 

Colonel Phillips. We were all familiar with the plan thoroughly, sir, and a 
change was not deemed necessary at that time. 

General McNabhet. What is the normal routine method by which the Com- 
manding General of the Hawaiian Department, the Commander in Chief of the 
Fleet, and the Commander of the 14th Naval District maintained close liaison 
and contact with reference to the existing situation? 

Colonel Phillips. By personal conferences at one or the other headquarters. 

General MoNaeney. Did you, as Chief of Staff of the Department, confer with 
any Navy officers daring the period [I525G November 27 to December 7? 

Colonel Phillips. I did not. I was occupied with the duties of my office here 
at headquarters practically the entire period. 

You probably have answered that question before in testifying here 
today, but can you give me again the reason why. Colonel, you, as 
chief of staff, failed to confer with a single Navy officer from November 
the 27th until December the 7th? 

Colonel Phillips. Senator, I was carrying out my duties as chief 
of staff of the Hawaiian Department in conformity with the directions 
of General Short. I ran the headquarters and the staff. General 
Short attended personally conferences with the Navy, taking along 
his Navy liaison officer, as he called him, Major Fleming usually. 
General Martin, and perhaps maybe somebody from the Coast Artil- 
leiy. I remained at his headquarters to free him of all the routine 
administrative work. That was his direction, . and that was what I 
was carrying out to the letter. 

Senator Lucas. Well, now, in view of what you know about the testi- 
mony that has been adduced before this hearing, do you believe that 
ihe liaison between the Navy and the Army is what it should have 
been? 
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Colonel Phillips. That is a matter of opinion, Senator. I think 
that we had liaison. Whether it could have been im- [13255^ 
proved upon is another thing. The commanding general was a very 
active man, he was taking part in every conference, he was always 
present, he had all the facts at his fingertips and, after all, he is the 
man concerned, he is the commander, and if he has the facts in hand 
that is quite sufficient. We had, however, a liaison officer from the 
Navy, from Admiral Bloch’s staff, Lieutenant Burr, who sat in and 
had a desk in G-3 and was always there. 

Senator Lucas. Don’t you believe as chief of staff of General Short’s 
army down there in Hawaii that you should have known practically 
everything that General Short knew? 

Colonel Phiixips. He told me, he acquainted me with the results 
of every staff meeting and what messages, if any, he had seen. I 
was thoroughly conversant with all those facts. 

Senator Lucas. But you never sat in on a single conference after 
the war warning message was received through the Navy and after 
wu received this message from Marshall, with a single Navy man. 
TTiat was all done by General Short, was it, and his aide f 

Colonel Phillips. General Short and our naval liaison officer. How- 
ever, I believe that we did have — well, I am not sure of it. My memory 
is not good on that. 

Senator Lucas. What were your chief duties following this No- 
vember the 27th message as chief of staff of that army out [751^5(7] 
there? 

Colonel Phillips. My chief duties following the 27th were, of 
course, first to initiate all orders, get them out to the troops concerned, 
right down through the staff, see that the staff sections, particularly 
the G-3, was out inspecting the positions and his entire office was out. 
I did some inspecting myself, although not required under my duties. 

I went out to see if our message center was lunctioning at all times 
and, as far as the sabotage alert was concerned, that it was functioning 
fully. 

Senator Lucas. Had you ever had any previous experience on a 
joint command of this character? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, with the First Division in amphibious opera- 
tions down in the Caribbean in 1937 and again in 1939, 1 believe, at the 
time we had joint operations off Puerto Rico. We defended there 
the southern coast of Puerto Rico for a strip of 35 miles and an 
amphibious operation landing under the Navy was made from the 
Arkansas and the New York by the Fifth Marines. 

Senator Lucas. Did you Icnow on December the 6th the number 
of ships that were in Pearl Harbor ? 

Colonel Phiiajps. I cannot say that I did ; no, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Well, if it was your duty to defend the Nav^ it was 
the duty of the Army to defend the Navy, why [13257^ 
wouldn’t it be your duty to ascertain on December the 6th and every 
other day the number, of those ships in and out of that harbor? 

Colonel Phillips. That did not modi^ our defense in the least. 
Our defenses was a static proposition. We had so many guns and so 
many positions and whether there had been 1 ship in the harbor or 50 
our defense would have gone into operation just the same. 

Senator Lucas. It would have been ]ust the same ? 
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Colonel PniiiLiPS. It would have been just the same ; yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. In other words, the fact that there were two task 
forces out at sea and you did not know anything about that did not 
make any difference as far as the defense was concerned? 

Colonel Phiixips. It made a difference as far as the reconnais- 
sance was concerned; yes, sir. We knew of that; yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Did you know that the task forces were out? 

Colonel PHnjJFS. We knew of that; yes, sir. General Short had 
been informed and so informed me. 

Senator Lucas. General McCov asked a couple of questions which I 
want to interrogate you a little further on, on page 109 of those pro- 
ceedings. [Reading :] 

[1S258] The Chaibman. What was the objection to putting In two or three, 
If any? 

Colonel Phuxips. There was no particular objection, sir. It was considered 
that 1 was what we desired and required. 

The Ghaibuait. Are there further questions? 

Admiral Stawdlet. I have one ; I am not quite ready yet. 

General McCot. I have one: Colonel Phillips, under Alert No. 1, the very 
first line, the very first sentence, 14, page 3, it states: “This alert is a defense 
against acts of sabotage and uprisings within the Islands, with no threat from 
without.” 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

General MoCot. Now, here was a warning telegram that did mention hostile 
action and unpredictable action from without, from the War Department 

Colonel Phillips. Yes. sir. 

General McCot. So that that line is absolutely inconsistent, then, with the 
instructions from the War Department is it not? 

Colonel Phillips. It says, “with no threat from without” sir. 

General MoCot. So that Alert No. 1 is not consistent, [1S259] 1 take 

it with these instructions from the War Department. Had that inconsistency 
in the very first paragraph of Alert No. 1 occurred to you? 

Colonel Phillips. It had not, sir. At the time I saw no inconsistency, sir. 

Do you care to comment any further upon that ? 

Colonel Philips. No, sir; other than I have already testified in 
regard to the fact that we thought that form of hostility right in our 
very midst was what should be guarded against and we had no in- 
formation, from the War Department or from the Navy, our only 
sources, that an attack was expected in Hawaii. 

Senator Lucas. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Tlie Chairman. Mr, Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy. Colonel, as I understand it, you testified before the 
Roberts Commission first; thereafter you testified before the Army 
Pearl Harbor Board, as well as before the Naval Court of Inquiry. 

Colonel Phillips. That is connect, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Before the Naval Court of Inquiry, as I recollect it, 
you made the answer, “I don’t remember”, at least 40 times. What 
have you done to refresh your memory since that time ? 

Colonel Phillips. I have attended some of the sessions [1S260'] 
here, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, the testimony you are giving us now is what 
you have heard then during the hearings, is that it, and that has 
refreshed your memory, has it ? 

Colonel Phillips. No, sir. I at that time had had no opportunity 
to read the reports of the Roberts committee. I have read that and 
I have also read the report of the Army Pearl Harbor Board. At 
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that time I was testifying there before the Navy committee I had 
just flown in from Burma and had no time to refresh my memory on 
anything. 

Mr. Murpht. Did I understand you to say to Senator Lucas that 
you made the rounds to see whether or not the message center was 
operating? Did I understand you on that correctly? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. You mean now by that the air warning service? 

Colonel Phillips. No, sir; I mean the message center. 

Mr. Murphy. That is a different thing than the air warning service? 

Colonel Phillips. Quite. 

Mr. MimPHY. You did not "know whether the air warning service 
was functioning or not, did you? 

Colonel Phillips. It was a training matter. It was a new thing. 

Mr. Murphy. Do you know whether it was functioning or not? 

[13261'] Colonel Phillips. No, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. On the morning of December 7th? 

Colonel Phillips. No, sir; I did not personally. 

Mr. Murphy. You felt that that was under the Signal Corps? 

Colonel Phillips. It was under the Signal Corps for installation 
and the Air Corps for operation. It was a joint control, a training 
problem. 

Mr. Murphy. Up to the time of the attack you had no information 
whatsoever as to whether there had been a warning order given as 
to the radar, did you ? 

Colonel Phillips. No, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, then, you say now ttiat you knew the task 
forces were out and what they were. 

Colonel Phillips. General Short had told me; yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. And you say you knew that on Etecember 7 — you 
knew on December 7 what task forces were out? 

Colonel Phillips. Oh, no. The testimony — ^we are speaking of 
the 27th; I am speaking of that. 

Mr. Murphy. I am speaking on the day of the attack. 

Colonel Phillips. No, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Did you know immediately before the 7th where 
the task forces were, whether they were in or out of the harbor? I 
don’t want hindsight. Do you know ? 

Colonel Phillips. I don’t recall just now. 

[13262] ^ Mr. Murphy. Well, now, I would like to, so that we 
may have it in one place in the record. I am going to hurriedly 
run over that testimoi^ before the three boards. 

You never saw the Navy message, did you, “lliis is a war warning?” 

Colonel Phillips. No, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, then, you testified on page 213 of the Roberts 
Board, page 1010 in the committee’s transcript, that you did have some 
record or receipts of these different messages at Pearl Harbor. Did 
you or didn’t you ? 

Colonel Phillips. We could not find those in the records. 

Mr. Murphy. When the Roberts Board asked you the question, 
asked you to get the records, you could not find them, could you ? 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct. 
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Mr, Murphy. Now, the night of December 6 you were at a dance 
at Schofield Barracks ; weren^ you ? 

Colonel Phillips. A charity ball. 

Mr, Murphy. Yes, with your wife. Was that at Isadoi-e’s night 
club or wasn’t there some place called Eleazar’s or Isadore? 

Colonel Philuips. It is the Schofield Barracks Officers’ Club. 

Mr. Murphy. That is the only thing? 

Colonel Phillips. That is all there is; yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. All right. Now, the message of the 27th 
came in at 1 : 16 p. m. and you saw two messages that afternoon and 
you made answer at 5 : 40 p. m. ; isn’t that right ? 

Colonel Phillips. I did not understand that question. 

Mr. Murphy. I say the message of the 27th, the one that you re- 
ceived from General Marshall, came in at 1 ; 16 p. m. of that after- 
noon and that afternoon you saw a second message, did you not, and 
sent the reply called the Short reply as of 5 : 40 p. m. that day ? 

Colonel Phillips. I am not sure as to the time. It was shortly 
thereafter. 

Mr, MtTRPHY. Well, you testified on page 220 and at page 104 before 
the Boberts Board : 

Yes, sir. This was 1:16 p. m., the 27th, and this went out at 5:40 p. ni., 
the 27th. 

Was your recollection pretty clear at that time as to when it came in 
and when it went out ? 

Colonel Phillips. Apparently I checked that from the message. 
I did not have the message. 

Mr. Murphy. All right. You were head of the local joint planning 
committee, were you not ? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. And there never was a meeting of the local joint 
planning committee called at any time between November 
27th and after the attack, was there ? 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, the question was asked you by General McCoy 
at page 229 of the Roberts board, page 108 or our hearing : 

Were yoa informed that such distant reconnaissance was being carried out? 

Colonel Phillips. I do not know that we were in so many words. We assumed 
that we were carrying our part of the plan, and I don’t know that there was 
even any thought of anything else. 

Was that the knowledge you had of what the Navy was doing on 
distant reconnaissance? 

Colonel Phillips. That was my estimate at that time, at least, in 
reply to that question. I also assumed that they were carrying out 
and were doing their job all the time. 

Mr. Murphy. On tne same page General McCoy said : 

Were you Informed by the naval district of the arrival of the battleships in 
the harbor? 

Colonel Phiixips. I was not, sir. I can’t say whether the Department Com- 
mander was or not. I was not. sir. T never knew whether the ships were in 
or out. 

Was that a correct answer ? 

Colonel Phh.lips, That is correct. 
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[1S265'] Mr. Murphy (reading) : 

General McCoy. Wouldn’t that affect any plan for defense that you might 
have, whatever? 

Colonel Phillips. Tes, sir, It should have affected that, sir, but as t'hief of 
Staff I never knew. 

Was that a correct answer? 

Colonel Phillips. I have just answered that 

Mr. Murphy. Yes, but not in this manner. 

Colonel Phillips (continuing). For Senator Lucas. 

Mr. Murphy. Is what you said 

Colonel Philups. Our defense set-up in the standing operating 
procedure was a static defense. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, that is what you said before the Roberts Board 
back in January 1942 : 

Wouldn’t that affect any plan for defense that you might have, whatsoever? 

Colonel Philups. Yes, sir, it should have affected that, sir, but as Chief of 
Staff I never knew. 

Were you incorrect when you testified that way before the Roberts 
Board ? 

Colonel Phillips. That is not a very good reply, “as chief of staff I 
never knew.” I was never able to correct this or go over that. That 
does not make sense. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, the fact is that General Short was [13266] 
with his own liaison officer principally with the Navy. wa.sn’t he? 

Colonel Phillips. No, he was the commanding general and he at- 
tended Navy meetings personally himself. He knew all the facts in 
the case. He had a liaison officer. Major Fleming, who also attended. 

Mr. Murphy. Both you and General Short in testifying here have 
talked about Major Fleming being your liaison officer. Was that 
really your liaison officer? 

Colonel Phillips. He was the Army liaison; yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Yes. 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Before the Roberts Board he said it was Captain 
Truman. 

Colonel Phillips. No; Captain Truman was the aide who accom- 
panied General Short. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, we never heard his name in this record now 
after 12,000 pages until this minute. 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Why is that? 

Colonel Phillips. He was merely the aide who accompanied him. 
I don’t know what the question was or what it was about. I have 
only heard that since I have been here, sir. 

[13267] Mr. Murphy. The question was: 

Were not you usually with him at these conferences with the Commander of 
the Fleet? 

Colonel Philups. No, sir, I was not 

General McCoy. Were you with him when he had any conferences with the 
Navy during that period of November 27 to December 7? 

Colonel PirTu.ip.< 9 . No, sir. 

General McCoy. Who was with him on those conferences? Are you Informed 
as to that? 

Colonel PmT.T.res. 1 believe bis aide, sir. 
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The Chaibman. Who Is his aide? 

Colonel Phillips. Captain Truman. 

That was your answer to the Roberts Board, wasn’t it ? 

Colonel Phillips. That should have been amplified. 

Mr. Murphy. That is the answer you gave the Roberts Board in 
January 1942? 

Colonel Phillips. His aide was with him. That is all incorrect. 

Mr. Murphy. What? 

Colonel Phillips. His aide was with him. That is all incorrect. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, that is who you said was with him and that is 
the only one you said was with him. 

\^ 13268 \ Colonel Phillips. That should have been amplified. 
That was incorrect. 1 knew that aide. 

Mr. Murphy (reading) : 

General McCoy. At any time during the period of the alert from the 27th of 
November to December 7 did you have any conference with your vis-a-vis in the 
Navy or with any officer in the Navy? 

That is on page 108 of the Roberts record, page 230 of our record. 
Your answer was : 

No, sir, I did not. 

General McCoy. Did anybody of your staff? 

Colonel Philups. None of my staff, no, sir. 

Now, when I asked General Short this question he kind of laughed 
out. I asked whether or not there was any time when the Navy 
staff, Kimmel’s staff and your staff sat down together? Did they at 
any time sit down that you knew of up to the time the war started ? 

Colonel Phillips. They never had a joint staff meeting of that kind. 
That would have been a very unusual procedure. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, then, you were asked this question by Justice 
Roberts at page 231, page 109 our number : 

The Chairman. Why was It that that had not been activated prior to Decem- 
ber 7, Colonel? 

Referring to your radar. 

[132691 Colonel Phillips. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. You made the answer : 

We did not have Radars. They are still not Installed. Making every effort 
that we can to get them in, sir, and that was the basis of the interceptor command, 
we felt : Aircraft Warning Service. 

You were speaking there, I take it, about the permanent sets, were 
you? 

Colonel Phillips. That is right ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. You were asked whether or not you had an aerial 
warning service with sirens in the tower downtown, and so forth. 
Your answer was that you did not have them until after December 7. 
Was that correct? 

Colonel Phillips. I think that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, you were asked this question by the chairman 
at page 234, our number 110: 

Was there any discussion, in view of the possible outbreak of hostilities, of 
the necessity for working those Radar units 24 hours a day? 

Ck)lonel Phuxips. No discussion of that so far as 1 know, sir. 

79716— 40— pt 10 26 
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Was that a correct answer? 

Colonel Phillips. That was not entirely correct. We had discussed 
that. 

[13270'\ Mr. Murpht. Well, the chairman then said to you : 

Then in spite of the availabUity of those units yonr Department depended 
simply upon the scouting forces of the Navy and such intelligence information as 
the Navy might otherwise obtain to warn you of any hostile attacks? 

Ck>loDel Phillips. I would say so, sir. 

That is the answer wu made in January of 1942, wasn’t it? 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct. Our radar was working only on 
a training basis. 

Mr. Murpht. You said then on that same page, our page 111 : 

We had no trained operators. We were exerting every effort we conid to train 
these men. They were all rank amateurs; nobody was a professional on the 
Radar. We were devoting . 

Colonel Phillips. Yes. 

Mr. Murpht. Was that a correct answer? 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct. 

Mr. Murpht. You considered everybody on radar then as rank 
amateurs: is that it? 

Colonel Phillips. Perhaps that is the wrong adjective, but they 
were all learning. They were merely going to school. We only had 
two officers in the Department at that time prior to the return of Gen- 
eral Davidson and Colonel Powell from the States, who we had 
sent here to observe — we only had two [13271'\ officers in the 
Department that knew anything about it and they were conducting a 
school. It was ^rely in the training stage. 

Mr. Murpht. The chairman then asked you : 

Well, was it because of that deficiency that you didn’t give orders for the Badar 
equipment to be worked full time, or was it because that expedient didn’t occur 
to you? 

Colonel Philufs. No, sir; there was no discussion of that, sir. 

Was that a correct answer in January 1942? 

Colonel Phillips. That is not entirely correct. 

Mr. Murpht. What is it? 

Colonel Phillips. That is not entirely correct. There had been 
some discussion. 

Mr. Murpht. That is what you told the Roberts Board in January 
1942, wasn’t it? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Murpht (reading) : 

The radar and its operation was under the interceptor commander and also 
the Department signal ofllcer at that time. He was training these people, and 
that was bis function. 

The Chairman. But inquiry could be made of one or [idS72] both those 
men? 

Colonel PHiLupa Tea, sir. 

The Chaxbman. But as I understood your answer that expedient occurred to 
nobody and was discussed by nobody in the superior comnoand? 

Colonel Philufs. So far as I know, sir, that was not discussed. It is possible 
that the Department Commander took consideration of that. I didn’t 

Was that a correct answer in January of 1942? 

Colonel Phillips. No; there was discussion. I modify that just 
the same as I did the one before. There had been some discussion 
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of it. It was a training matter, I repeat, and it was purely in the 
training stage. 

Mr. Mubpht. You paid no attention to this did you, as chief of 
staff? 

Colonel Phuxips. I had a G-3 on the staff that ^ 

Mr. Mdrpht. I say you personally paid no attention to it as chief 
of staff, did you! 

Colonel PHiUiiPs. Yes; I did. I gave it much attention, but there 
were many thin^ that I had to pay attention to at that time. 

Mr. Mubpht. Xet me read that answer again: 

So far as I know, sir, that was not discnssed. It is possible that the De- 
partment Commander took consider- [IJ275] ation of that. I didn’t. 

That is pretty plain, clear English, isn’t it? 

Colonel Phiuleps. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Murpht (reading) : 

Colonel Phiixjps. We felt secure against a raid, partlcnlarly with the Fleet 
here, yes, sir. 

In other words, you felt more secure with the fleet in than with 
the fleet out; is that right? 

Colonel Phu^ps. That is correct, sir. It would increase the arma- 
ment, the antiaircraft guns and all of that. 

Mr. Mdhpht. You thought that the Japs were more likely to at- 
tack Hawaii than to atta^ the fleet as such, is that it? 

Colonel Phillips. Well, we were there to protect the installations 
when the fleet went in. 

Mr. Murpht. Now, then, you talked about task forces and what 
you knew. 

On page 236, our No. 11, the chairman asked you a question. 

The CHAiBifAif. And yon didn’t know how many forces they had ont? 

Colonel PHnxiPB. As I said a while ago, sir, I never knew what the Navy 
had. 

That was your answer in January of 1942, wasn’t it? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

\1327]i\ Mr. Murpht. Now^ you were asked before the Roberts 
Board as to your conversation with General Marshall and you were 
asked to go out and prepare some notes as to your recollection of that 
conversation. Do you remember that? 

Colonel Phillips. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr, Murpht. And then you subsequently came back later on with 
some notes as to what the conversation was. 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct, 

Mr. Murpht. As I understand it, you talked to General Marshall 
on the afternoon of December 7 or sometime that day ? 

Colonel Phillips. On the 8th. 

Mr. Murpht. This is in Washington you mean or Hawaii ? 

Colonel Phillips. I talked to him from Hawaii, called him on the 
scrambler phone. 

Mr. Murpht. General Marshall asked, then, of you, “Did you get 
a message ?” Is that right ? 

Colonel Phillips. “Did you get my message?” 

Mr. Murpht. That is right. And your answer was what? 

Colonel Phillips. “What message?” 
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Mr. Mobpht. And his answer was what? 

Colonel Phillips. “The message” — believe, to the best of my 
recollection — ^“The message I sent last night or yesterday.” I am 
not sure of the day, whether it was last night [ 13276 ^ or yes- 
terday, but following that I said, “No, sir; we did not receive that 
message.” 

Mr. Murpht. Now, we have heard a lot of conversation here and 
testimony about a Lieutenant Burr. As I understand it, he is being 
blamed for the lack of the Navy not knowing what was going on. 
He is the one who should have told your liaison officer? 

Colonel Phillips. He was liaison officer, a staff officer of Admiral 
Kimmel. 

Mr. Murpht. Who was your liaison officer ? 

Colonel Phillips. Major Fleming was the general’s Navy liaison. 

Mr. Murpht. Who else? 

Colonel Phillips. We had a Colonel Dii^man who was in the 
harbor control post and we also had two officers at one time from 
G-3 who operated not definitely as liaison but almost continuously 
in the drawing up of the local defense plan. 

Mr. Murpht. Did you say anything about Major Fleming before 
the Roberts Board as a liaison officer? 

Colonel Phillips. I am not sure what I testified there. 

Mr. Murpht. Well, on page 243, our page 174, a question by Gen- 
eral McCoy: 

And who Is the Army officer on duty over there at the District? 

[182161 Colonel Phitxips. Lieutenant Colonel Dlngman. 

General McCoy. What are their respective duties? 

Colonel Phillips I do not believe they have ever been given prescribed duties. 
They are liaison officers. 

In other words, they had no particular duties ; they were over there 
to look around and find out what they could ; is that it? 

Colonel PiiiLiJPS. Our liaison officer is defined in our Army manual, 
it gives the definite duties, it tells them exactly what £Key are to do. 
An Army officer would know what those are. 

Mr. Murpht. Was this question asked of you in January 1942? 

What are their respective duties? 

Colonel Phillips. I do not believe they have ever been given prescribed duties. 

Did you say that? 

Colonel Phillips. “They are liaison officers.” That was an inter- 
ruption in that answer. “They are liaison officers,” I stated. 

Mr. Murpht. All right. Now, then, when you were drawing up 
that standard operating procedure on November 5 did you have any 
meetings with tne Navy since you were planning joint action? Did 
you have any meetings with the Navy, with Ad- [ 13277 '\ miral 
Kimmel’s staff, preparatory to bringing it to a completion ? 

Colonel Phillips. That is a matter that I am unable to answer. 
I am sure that the staff who were working on the various sections 
conferred with the Navy from time to time. I have no personal 
knowledge of it myself. 

Mr. Murpht. At page 246 of the Roberts Board, our No. 115, you 
said: 

They had not been taken up with the Navy so far as I know, sir. 
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Was that your answer? 

Colonel Phillips. Not oflScially. It was merely a publication of 
the Hawaiian Department. 

Mr. Murphy (reading) ; 

General McCoy. Did you furnish the Navy with a copy of this Alert No. 1? 

Colonel Phuxips. I cannot say about that, sir. I did not myself. 

General McCot. Did the Navy have a corresponding plan, so far as you know? 

Colonel Phuxips. I do not, sir. 

The Chxikuan. To your knowledge were the naval commanders advised that 
you bad put Alert No. 1 into operation? 

[13i78\ Colonel Phillips. They were, sir. 

The Chaibm.vn. You think that what was communicated to the Navy by 
General Short would be known by General Short and bis aide, rather than by 
you? 

Colonel Phillips. That is right 

The CHAHUfAN. Nothing came to your knowledge with respect to the state 
of preparedness that the Navy was In view of these warnings? 

Lionel Phillips. No, sir. 

Was that a correct answer in January 1942 ? 

Colonel Phillips. In regard to the state of preparedness of the 
Navy ? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes. 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. May I add there that the Navy — ^you 
will find later that the Roberts committee asked me to check on the 
Navy having received the standing operating procedure. 

Mr. Murphy. Yes; and the answer came back that there were 10, 
ye& and 9 of them were still in the safe, isn’t that right ? 

Colonel Phillips. In the Navy safe. 

Mr. Murphy. What is that? 

Colonel Phillips. In the Navy safe. 

Mr. Murphy. Yes ; 9 of them were in the Navy safe and [13279'\ 
only 1 of them out of the 10 that you gave the Navy. That was the 
answer, wasn’t it? 

Colonel Phillips. I think it was. 

Mr. Murphy. I believe it was. 

Admiral Standley — 

you are speaking now about cooperative measures under the standing 
operating procedure : 

Admiral Stardiet. But wouldn’t the normal thing be to have this commanding 
general and the Commandant of the District discuss such a procedure as that? 

Colonel Phiuxps That’s right. 

Admiral Standley. Prior to putting it into effect? 

Colonel Phillips. Prior to its adoption, yes, sir. 

Admiral Standley. Do you know whether General Short had such a discussion 
or not? 

Colonel Phillips. I do not. 

Was that a correct answer in 1942? 

Colonel Phillips. I cannot recall just now, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, I would like to go with you to the Army Pearl 
Harbor Board which commences at page 1107 Pearl Harbor Board, our 
number 2108. General Grunert asked you : 

The relation of a Chief of Staff to a Commanding General is that of “right- 
band bower’’, bis advisor, his confidential assistant? 

Colonel Phillips. That is right. 

[IS^SOi] That is a true description of his duties; is it not? 
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Colonel Phillips. That is fairly descriptive, sir. There is much 
more to it than that. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, on page 1116, our No. 2112, Ceneral Grunert said 
the same day: 

The same day? Bnt the decision on the sabotage alert was made as a result 
of the conference on the two messages that I have read? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

In other words, you had the message of the 27th from General 
Marshall and one from Adams; did you not? Is that the other 
message? 

Colonel Phellifs. That is not correct. No; we did not have any 
on the sabotage, we did not have any of the sabotage messages at 
that time. We had the message from General MarshaU. 

Mr. Murphy. Have you not testified on three or four occasions 
that vou did ? 

Colonel Phillips. No, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. All right. 

Colonel Phillips. I think I have testified there and that was in- 
correct. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, you remember my referring to it in the Boberts 
Board. I will come to it in the Navy Board. Now, let 

me read the exact question, 49. 

General Gbunert. The same day? But the decision on the sabotage alert was 
made as a result of the conference on the two messages that I have read? 

Colonel Philufs. Yes, sir. 

General Gbunbbt. What can you tell us about the state of mind of the Army 
and Navy, particularly the higher commanders and staff, as to the probability 
or possibility or imminence of war? 

Colonel Phiuips. In my opinion, General, we were all thoroughly alert and 
fully conscious of the possibility, the Navy as well as the Army. I do not 
speak for the Navy. 

General Gbunebt. Did you expect an attack on Hawaii? 

Colonel Philufs. Did I? 

General Gbunibt. Yes. You had better tell me what you expected, and not 
talk for the rest. 

Colonel Phillips. I was fully aware of the possibility of sncb a thing. It 
struck me as possible. 

General GBxnfXBT. Bnt still you concurred with the decision of the Com- 
manding General as to alerts, that the alert against sabotage was the proper one? 

Colonel Philufs. That was his decision, sir. 

Was that a proper answer in January of 1942? 

\_13282'] Colonel Phillips. That is correct. That was the com- 
manding general’s decision. 

Mr. Murphy. Yes. 

Colonel Phillips. Of course, that is a proper decision and that is 
wlyr the alert went in. 

'(_132S3'\ Mr. Murphy (reading) : 

General Gbuitebt. But still yon concurred with the decision of the Command- 
ing General as to alerts, that the alert against sabotage was the proper one? 

Colonel Philups. That was his decision, sir. 

Colonel Phillips. I testified here that I concurred fully. 

Mr. Murphy. All right. Now, then, you were questioned at page 
1121, our page 2114, as to your training at Leavenworth and as to 
the proper way to make an estimate of the situation. Do you recall 
that? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Mxirpht. When you make an estimate of the situation, you 
pr^are for the worst, don’t you f 

03lonel Phillips. That is right. 

Mr. Mukpht. You felt that war was a possibility in Hawaii, but you 
only prepared for sabotage: is that right? 

Colonel Phillips. I said war was a possibility, yes, sir; that the 
worst was a landing. 

Mr. Mukpht. The worst was what? 

Colonel Phillips. The worst was a landing and seizure of the in- 
stallations by the Japanese. We considered all the enemy possibilities 
in our estimate of the situation which I presented this morning. 

Mr. Mukpht. You considered the worst a landing, but \13284'\ 
you prepared for the least ; did you not ? 

Colonel Phillips. We were prepared for what the information we 
had and the other circumstances concerned forced us ito decide. 

Mr. Mukpht. As I understand it, at Leavenworth you were taught 
to prepare for the worst and bring that into your estimate; is that 
right? 

Colonel Phillips. If the worst were probable. If it was possible, it 
was considered in the estimate. 

Mr. Mukpht. You mean at Leavenworth they told you only to pre- 
pare for what was probable? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes; when you arrive at your decision you must 
discard the least probable. 

Mr. Mukp3tt. Well, in question 100, on page 1124, our No. 2115, 
General Frank stated to you : 


You stated a minute ago that the normal procedure for a commander In meet- 
ing a military situation Is to make an estimate of the situation, consider the 
worst thing that the enemy can do to you, and make your decision to meet It. 

Colonel Pbuxips. That is correct 

General Fkawk. Do you feel that that was done In this case? 

Colonel Philufs. The worst thing that the enemy could do was certainly 
considered. That was the possibility [1S28S\ of an attack on the Hawaiian 
islands. But that was the worst possible thing that could occur. 

General Fsark. You haven’t answered my question. 

Colonel Phiixips. Excuse me, sir. I misunderstood. 

General Frank. Do you consider that steps were taken to meet the worst 
situation with which the Japs could confront yon? 

Colonel Phillips. I am thinking now in retrospect I am going back from here. 
That is a very difficulty question to ansT;\'er, sir. At the time the General made a 
decision to pot in the sabotage alert I thoroughly agreed with it 

General Frank. You Just will not answer that question, will yen? 

Colonel Phillips. I can’t answm: it specifically, sir. 

General Frank. Do you mean to tell me that bad Alert No. 3 been in effect, 
the damage would have been as great as it was? 

Colonel Phillips. It is a matter of assumption. I don’t know. I am not In 
position to say. 

General Frank. Yon were Chief of Staff, weren’t you? 

Colonel Phillips. Exactly. 

General Frank. How long would it have taken the planes to have gotten into 
the air bad they been on No. 8 alert? 

[iJSdd] Lionel Phhiips. I can’t say as to that It wouldn’t have taken 
as long as it did take, of course. 

I want to know, aa chief of staff, how long it would take planes to 
leave the ground and go into the air. 

Colonel Phillips. 1 knew at the time but not after a year of combat. 
Mr. Mukpht. What is that? 
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Colonel Phillips. I knew at the time, yes, sir ; but not at the time I 
was testifying here. I had just flown from Burma when I testified 
before the Board, with a very few hours intervening. 

Mr. Murphy. All right. Question 135, Army Pearl Harbor Board, 
page No. 1128, and our No. 2117 : 

General Fbank. Yes ; bnt yon did not follow all this Leavenworth teaching that 
yon were talking about here a little while ago, did you? 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct, sir. 

General Frank. Now, did you consider a Jap attack of this nature possible? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

General Frank. Did you consider it probable? 

f’olonel Phillips. Not probable. 

General Frank. Why was it not probable? 

General Phillips. Due to the distance. 

[IS£87] You considered it possible but not immediately 
probable. 

General Frank. Did you so advise General Short? 

Colonel Phillips. No, sir; I did not. This is when I first went to Hawaii. 
I made my decision — I made my estimate of the situation as a G-3 at that time 
in regard to the possibility of the attack, the probability. 

General Frank. Did you so advise General Short at that time? 

Colonel Phiilips. I advised him that the attack was possible. 

General Frank. Well, did you advise him that it was hot probable? 

Colonel Phillips. I did not. 

Did you make that answer before the Army Board ? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. On Pearl Harbor Army Board, page 1133, and our No. 
2119, question No. 157 : 

General Grttnert. Was the command war conscious, or iieace-minded, or both? 

Colonel Phillips. I think they were thoroughly war conscious, sir. 

General Gbuhert. But yon evidently thought war was in the distant future 
sometime? 

Colonel Phillips. Some did, perhaps; I did not. 

[JSiSSS] Were you asked that question and did you make that 
answer? 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct. 

Mr. Murphy. Now the question was asked you at page 1139, our 
No. 2121 : 

General Frank. As a matter of fact, it would have been very easy to have 
carried on this anti-sabotage activity and, at the same time, have used the anti- 
aircraft and air force and air warning service on an active alert so as to have 
been prepared for this air attack, would it not? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, I am sure that could be done. 

Was that a correct answer? 

Colonel Phillips. It could have been done but not comply with 
the provisions as stated in the Marshall message of the 27th, in not 
alarming the populace, not showing intent, and so forth. 

Mr. Murphy. Did you say one single word anywhere in your testi- 
mony before you came to this room about what you are saying now ? 

Colonel Phillips. In my testimony? 

Mr. Murphy. Anywhere, yes ; before you came to this hearing and 
have been listening to these witnesses. 

Colonel Phillips. Yes; I said so when we first went over this mes- 
sage of the 27th. 
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^3289^ Mr. Murphy. You did? Before what board? 

Colonel Phillips. Not before any board. 

Mr. Murphy. The first time you ever said that was here, wasn’t it? 

Colonel Phillips. I said it to General Short at the time of the con- 
sideration of the message of the 27th. 

Mr. Murphy. Did you ever say it before the Roberts board, the Army 
board, or the Navy board? 

Colonel Phillips. I was not asked such thing before the Navy 
board. 

]V£r. Murphy. You did say, at any rate, “Yes ; I am sure that could 
be done” before the Army board ; did you not ? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. And without qualification; isn’t that right? 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct. 

Mr. Murphy. On page 1148, our No. 2125 : 

General Gbunebt. If you were war-minded, where did you think an attack was 
going to come? 

Colonel Philupb. Well, our mission was to defend Oahu from attack. The 
attack was coming on Oahu, if it came at all — the possibility. 

That is the only place you had to defend, wasn't it, Oahu? 

Colonel Phillips. That is right ; that was our mission. 

[13290^ Mr. Murphy (reading) : 

General Frank. Then why in the world did you not prepare for an attack? 

Colonel Phillips. That was considered. 

General Frank. What did you think you had? You had some 8-inch guns, 
and you had some British 75’s, and you had a lot of infantry around there? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes. 

General Frank. You had those 8-inch guns and the British 75’s, and all your 
infantry mortars, and the AWS system, and the bombers, and the fighter planes, 
and your anti-aircraft shore defense batteries — and you think that was all put 
there against sabotage, do you? 

Colonel Philupb. No, sir. That was for Alert 3, sir. 

General Frank. You say you were war-minded? 

Colonel Philups. Yes, sir. 

General Frank. And you had all these facilities to prepare for a war situ- 
ation, and yet you did not prei>are for a war situation, did you? • 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

General Frank. Did you? 

Colonel Phillips. Well, we adopted a sabotage alert, sir. 

General Frank. That is not a war situation? 

Colonel Phillips. No. 

General Frank. It is a local sabotage? 

[132911 Colonel Phillips. That is right. 

Were you asked those question, and did you make those answers to 
the Army Board ? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. On page 1151 of the Army Board, our number 2126 : 

Colonel Phillips. I told him of the possibility of an attack. 

General Frank. Yes. Did you present him with an opinion so it was possible 
for him to agree with you? 

Colonel Phillips. I gave him no definite opinions. 

General Frank. Yet that was your duty as chief of staff, was it not? 

Colonel Phillips. Exactly ; If he desired it. 

Were you asked those questions and did you make those answers? 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct. 
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Mr. Murfht. On page 1156, our number 2127, speaking of the 
radar: 

Colonel Philufs. 1 am not snre about that That is also in the record. It 
was operating under the Signal Officer, and with the air, under General David- 
son. Now, who gave the instruction I do not know. 

[JS^9!S] Was that a correct state of affairs ? 

Colonel Phillips. Exactly. That was a matter of record, as to 
who issued that order. It could be found in the record. At that time 
1 had nothing available, not even notes of any type.* I did not know 
who issued the orders. It was under General Davidson and Colonel 
Powell. They were operating there on a training schedule, had been 
on the 28th, and we know the hours of operation oi that. 

Mr. Murphy. At page 1157, our number 2128 : 

General Frank. Did you read the Air Estimate prepared by General Mar- 
tin and Admiral Bellinger? 

Colonel Phillips. I do not recall. Undoubtedly I did. I can’t say definitely. 

And you were asked the question on page 1158, our number 2129 : 

General Frank. That estimate anticipated an air attadc by the Japs exactly 
along the lines and in the manner in which it happened, and since that was 
a part of the evidence in the files of the Hawaiian Department, it constituted 
a recommendation for the defensive action to be taken in a critical situation, 
did it not? 

Colonel PHnxiFs. Yes, undoubtedly. 

General Frank. Shouldn’t you then, as Chief of StaflT, have been conscious 
of it? 

11SZ9S] Colons Philufs. I undoubtedly should have known of it, but 1 
must say again that I cannot recall ever having seen it. 

General Frank. And yet it was one of the outstanding plans, which, if car- 
ried out, would have prevented this catastrophe. And you don’t remember it? 

Colonel Phuxifs. I don’t think that I have seen it, sir. 

Was that a correct answer before the Army board? 

Colonel Phillips. That was not correct. Today I have refreshed 
my* memory, and I recall that very clearly. 

Mr. Murphy. In 1944 you so swore beiore the Army board, did you 
not? 

Colonel Phillips. Correct. Again I will say I had no opportunity 
to read the evidence in the Roberts Commission, or fresh my memory 
on anything that had occurred almost 4 years before. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, I would just like to refer briefly to your testi- 
mony before the Navy court of inquiry, and you say liefore the Navy 
court of inquiry you had difficulty remembering most things, did you 
not, because of your peculiar situation at that time? 

Mr. Hasten, do you have that page ? 

You were questioned at page 477 of the Navy board. I [JSS94] 
will just go over this briefly. Question 20, page 4710, our number, 
their number 479 : 

And naturally, then, you probably do not remember where these guns were 
placed? 

A. I do not 

Do you know now ? 

Colonel Phillips. I know generally. I might say that I have never 
•had access to that record. I nave never seen that Navy board record. 

Mr. Murphy. I notice in reply to question 20 you say, “I do not.” 

In reply to question 24, “I do not recall.” 
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In reply to question 25, do not.” 

In reply to question 26, ‘‘I do not.” 

In reply to question 28, ‘‘I cannot say definitely as to that.” 

In reply to question 31, ‘‘I cannot.” 

In reply to question No. 40, ‘‘I have not.” 

In reply to question 45, “I cannot recall that.” 

In reply to question 50, “I do not.” 

In reply to question 49, ‘‘I cannot recall.” 

In reply to question 56, ‘‘I cannot.” 

In reply to question 57, “I don’t remember.” 

Mr. !^efe. VVTiat does that mean ? 

\1S295^ Mr. Miirphy. That is in the evidence. I did not want 
to ^ into this thing. You can go into it further. 

Those answers were in reply to .questions where you were asked if 
you recall 

Colonel Phillips. I would like to see the book. I don’t know what 
they are. I have never seen that evidence at all. 

Mr. Murphy. All right ; I will go over it with you, sir. 

13. Q. Were there any problems related to the defense of Pearl Harbor that 
you recall? 

A. No. I don’t recall any. 

That was the question on the discussion that you had with the Navy. 

20. Q. And naturally, then, you probably do* not remember where these guns 
were placed? 

A. I do not. 

22. Q. Do you remember what the official Army name for this type of alert 
was, by number or anything else? 

A. It was alert No. 1, I believe, or No. 3 ; I am not sure. It was one or the 
other. The alerts were divided into three ; one for sabotage,, the second requlr- 
ing more troops with the idea of increasing the defense for anti-aircraft, and 
the third was an all-out defense against a landing. 

23. Q. Under the condition of Alert No. 1, can you [ 19296 ^ recaU 
whether that alert required any of your anti-aircraft guns to be manned? 

A. I cannot recall right now the details that were in the plan. 

24. Q. Do you know whether or not under the condition. Alert No. 1, that 
gun crews were required to be at their stations continuously? 

A. I do not recaU. 

25. Q. Can you recall whether or not under the condition of Alert No. 1, ammu- 
nition had to be at the guns? 

A. I do not 

26. Q. Since you have testified that you do not know the positions of the guns 
that were designated for the defense of the Naval Base at Pearl Harbor, and 
further you do not know where the men were quartered, you probably would not 
be able to give us any idea of how long it would take to man these guns in the 
event that a general alarm was given? 

A. I could not. 

27. Q. Do you have any idea as to the number of mobile guns that were avail- 
able for antiaircraft fire in the Hawaiian Department Just prior to 7 December 
1941? 

A. I knew at the time, but I have no idea now. 

28. Q. Do you know if there was any plan in effect [I52P7] between 
27 November 1941 and 7 December 1941, for coordinating the antiaircraft fire of 
Army units and Navy units in the defense of Pearl Harbor? 

A. I cannot say definitely as to that 

31. Q. Can you recall when the last meeting was held prior to 7 December 1941? 

A. I cannot. 

Now, then, the question was asked : 

38. Q. Are you acquainted with criticism that has been made public through 
several sources of the lack of cooperation between the Army and Navy before the 
outbreak of the present war— that is prior to 7 December 1941? 
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A. I am, generally speaking. 

40. Q. Do you have any Idea of the source of these rumors or statements? 

A. I have not. 

41. Q. But In your opinion they are what? 

A. Absurd. 

Do you think it was right that you, as chief of staff, should know 
what the Navy was doing? 

Colonel Phillips. I do not understand that question, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. Well, you did not know what the Navy was doing, did 
you ? You were not at the conferences, were you ? 

Colonel Phillips. I was at some conferences — all [ 13898 '\ 

conferences held at Fort Shatter I attended. 

Mr. Murpht. Were you at any conference with anyone in the Navy 
staff before December 7 ? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes; we had- conferences before December 7 — 
back before November 28. 

Mr. Murpht. Between November 27 and December 7 were you at 
a single conference ? 

Colonel Philijps. No, sir; I did not attend any conference at that 
time. 

Mr. Murpht. Right. If you had it to do over again, would you ? 

Colonel Phillips. That is a matter that I would have to consider 
under the circumstances. I was carrying out the directives of General 
Short. I was General Short’s chief of staff, and the way I functioned 
in my oflSce as chief of staff was in conformity with his directions. 

Mr. Murpht. Let me put it this wav : Do you think the way you 
acted as chief of staff between November 27 and December 7 was a 
model procedure ? 

Colonel Phillips. I did the best I could. 

Mr. Murpht. You do not think you made a single mistake? 

Colonel Phillips. I would not say it just like that. 

Mr. Murpht. The Army and Navy were following pretty much a 
model procedure at Hawaii ; is that it ? 

[ 13299 '] Colonel Phillips. That is my opinion. 

Mr. Murpht. What is your opinion? 

Colonel Phillips. We are human, after all, and certainly have 
made mistakes, have made wrong decisions, which I stated in my 
testimony here. 

Mr. Murpht. You say the criticism is absurd. Now what did 
you mean by that? 

Colonel Phillips. My answer to that question was it was criticism 
of failure to cooperate, I think. Isn’t that correct? As I see it 
now, I heard the criticism about — if I may go back 

Mr. Murpht. The question was : “Are you acquainted with criticism 
that has^ been made public through several sources of the lack of 
cooperation between the Army and Navy before the outbreak of the 
present war — ^that is, prior to December f , 1941 ?” 

Colonel Phillips. Exactly. 

Mr. Murpht. Did you think it was right that the Navy did not 
tell you about the destruction of the codes? 

Colonel Phillips. Of course, I knew nothing at all about it then. 

Mr. Murpht. I am asking you the question now, sir : Do you think 
they should have told you? 
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Colonel Pttt t.t.tp h. It would have been of great assistance 
[ 13300 ] to us. 

Mr. Murpht. Do you think they should have told you about the 
destruction of the codes at Hawaii on December 6, the destruction 
of the system? 

Colonel Phillips. That also would have been of assistance. 

Mr. Murphy. Do you think they should have told you whether 
or not they were having task forces out or in ? 

Colonel Phillips. All of that would have added to our knowledge. 

Mr. Murphy. Do you think they should have told you whether they 
were having reconnaissance or not? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. Do you think they should have told you what kind 
of an alert they were on ? 

Colonel Phillips. All that information added up. 

Mr. Murphy. Do you think they should have given information 
to your intelligence officers in sanitized form ? 

Colonel Phillips. I do not understand that. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, that is the way they gave it — ^in sanitized form. 

Colonel Phillips. I do not know what you mean by that, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Do you think it was right for your Air Corps intel- 
ligence officer to get material from the Navy, [ 13301 ] Captain 
Layton, and not your General Fielder? 

Colonel Phillips. It should have gone, of course, through normal 
channels right straight back. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, then, before the naval court of inquiry, ques- 
tion 64, our number 4713 and the Navy number 435. Fir^, your 
answer to question 63: 

My personal estimate was that it was possible but not very probable. 

That is talking about the attack on Hawaii. 

64. Q. Did your estimate include the form of attack that might be made 
by the Japanese? 

A. An air attack more probably than any. 

That is what you told the Navy court, isn’t it? 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy (reading) : 

65. Q. Would you distinguish whether this air attack was bombing or torpedo, 
or both? 

A. Generally, an air attack including everything concerned therein. 

66. Q. Did you receive any further information officially or in your conversa- 
tions with your Commanding General after the Information set out in Exhibit 
19 that led yon to believe that an attack on the Hawaiian area was more inuninent 
than it had been? 

A. We did not 

[ 133018 ] In other words, you told the Navy court of inquiry you 
thought an air attack was more probable than any other kind, did 
you not? 

Colonel Phillips. More probable than a landing attack. 

Mr. Murphy. You said, “more probable than any,” did you not? 
Let me read your words. 

Colonel Phillips. Yes. 
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Mr. Murphy (reading) : 

68. Q. What I am trying to get at. Colonel, is this : Did you form any estimate 
of your own based on the Information you had on, say, 28 November 1041, as to 
whether the Japanese would attack any objective in the Hawaiian area? 

A. My personal estimate was that it was possible but not very probable. 

Colonel Phillips. That is right. 

Mr. Murphy (reading farther) : 

04. Q. Did your estimate include the form of attack that might be made by 
the Japanese? 

A. An air attack more probably than any. 

65. Q. Would yon distinguish whether this air attack was bombing or torpedo. 
Or both? 

A. Generally, an air attack including everything concerned therein. 

Did you make that answer before the Naval Court of Inquiry ? 

Colonel Phillis. That is correct. More probable than [ISSOS^ 
a landing attack, is what I meant to say. 

Mr. Murphy. You said, “more probably than any”, without any 
qualifications, did not you? 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct. 

Mr. Murphy (reading) : 

80. Q. Then if it were functioning at that time, your answer is that you do 
not remember? 

A. I do not remember. 

That was speaking of the air warning service. 

81. Q. Then you probably could not state what the set-up was in this Inter- 
ceptor Command prior to 7 December 1941? 

A. I cannot 

88. Q. You do not remember? 

A. I do not remember. 

85. Q. Do you know what the scheduled hours for this operation were? 

A. I cannot say. I do not remembtf . 

91. Q. What I am tiring to ascertain. Colonel, is this : Was the flight sched- 
uled, and if it was, do yon know the hour that the flight was due to arrive on 
the Island of Oahu? 

A. I do not 

That was speaking of the B-l7’s. 

92. Q. Can yon remember, whether between October 1, 1944, and December 7, 
1941, any Joint Army and Navy drills [188041 were held involving long- 
range air reconnaissance? 

A. I do not remember. 

98. Q. Can you recall whether or not there were any drills held between 
the same period Involving Navy flghters and Army pursuit ships? 

A. I do not remember. 

102. Q. Can you remember how long after you gave the directive for the 
general alert that it took to man the anti-aircraft guns for the defense of 
the Naval Base at Pearl Harbor? 

A. I do not remember. 

105. Q. About how long did it take them to get into the air? 

A. I do not. 

106. Q. Can yon state approximately how many pursuit ships did get In the 
air at that time? 

A. I cannot 

107. Q. Do you know whether or not any bombers were able to take the air 
after the general alert yon have described? 

A I do not 

I might say that what I am saying as our numbers are galley- proof 
numbers, but I have given the question numbers also. 

I have no other questions. 
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\1SS0’^ Mr. Richardson. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Counsel. 

Mr. Richardson. I have been advised that there is present in the 
room Sergeant Elliott, who, the record discloses, was one of the 
young men who had the radar first discover the approaching column 
of Japanese planes on the morning of the attack. Sergeant Elliott 
is just an observer here, and had no idea of being a witness, but 1 
think the committee should hear his testimony, and I would like to 
ask the Chairman to invite him to be present at 9 : 30 in the morning 
when we reconvene. 

The Chairman. Will you be present at 9 : 80? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. We will be very glad to have you. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Ferguson. 

Mr. Gearhart. He is not here at the moment. 

The Chairman. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. Colonel, do you have personal knowledge as to 
how you were selected as chief of staff in the Hawaiian Islands? 

Colonel Phillips. Other than to state what General Short has told 
m^ and also from what General Marshall told me. 

^nator Ferguson. T^at did General Marshall tell you as 
[1SS06'\ to why you were selected? 

Colonel Phillips. General Marshall told me after I had arrived 
here and asked for an appointment with him, and he came down 
from New York, to discuss with him the proposition of going as 
Chief of Staff with General Short at Hawaii. I had known General 
Marshall for 20 years, having served with him in China, having 
been an instructor under him while he was assistant commandant 
at the infantry school. He made a number of efficiency reports on 
me and knew me quite well. 

I asked him about the set-up. I was entirely satisfied in my posi- 
tion at that time as G-3 of the First Division, but General Marshall 
replied something in these words: He spoke ve^ freely. He said, 
^'General Short has asked me to approve your going to Hawaii as his 
Chief of Staff and,” he said, “I approve it and am convinced that 
you are thoroughly qualified. I want you to go out to Hawaii, and 
i*aise the training standards of the llawaiian Garrison up to that 
of the First Division, as we now have it here in America.” 

When I first went to »e General Marshall I felt that perhaps I 
was doing the wrong thing in accepting the offer to go to Hawaii, 
but on leaving his office I was convinced that I was doing the right 
thing. As a matter of fact, he practically directed me. 

[13307'\ I caught the re^lar Army transport going out about 
the middle of February, which was arriving in Hawaii on March 1, 
about 6 weeks after General Short had arrived. 

Senator Ferguson. Now do I understand then that the approval 
of the Chief of Staff is necessary in order that a commander may select 
a chief of staff ? 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct. It was that way at that time. I 
was made chief of staff in the Hawaiian Department by War Depart- 
ment orders, by an arrangement through General Short with the Chief 
of Staff, and I did not become chief ot staff until the War Department 
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issued those orders, which were effective on the departure of Colonel 
H^es. 

Senator Ferguson, You stated that General Short also made a 
statement as to why you were selected. Will you give us such state- 
ment? 

Colonel Phillips. I am not sure what General Short’s reasons were 
for my selection. 

Senator Ferguson. I am asking for your personal knowledge. 

Colonel I’hillips, General Short was also a very old accjuaintance. 
He had been my commander here in the War Department in 1920-21, 
and he stated that he wanted me to come out to be his chief of staff. 
That, normally, to an Army officer, is quite sufficient, A man is not 
selecting \_ 13308 '] someone for his chief of staff for whom he 
does not have respect and in whom he cannot trust and feel he is a 
loyal subordinate. 

Senator F'^guson. How many hours after you received the message 
of the 27th did you put the sabotage alert on, or was the sal^tage alert 
put into effect, if it was hours? 

Colonel Phillips. It was, I should say, not an hour. 

Senator Ferguson. Now could you sum up the reasons for putting 
the sabotage alert into effect ? 

Colonel Phillips. The reasons for putting the sabotage alert into 
effect were brought out in my estimate of the situation from notes which 
I read this morning. 

Senator Ferguson. You feel then that your reasons have been stated 
and summed up ? 

Colonel Phillips. That is right. I haven’t anything in addition. 

Senator Ferguson. You have nothing in addition to that? 

Colonel Phillips. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now was Colonel Bicknell present when the 
alert was determined upon ? 

Colonel Phillips. Colonel Bicknell was not. 

Senator Ferguson. How is that? 

Colonel Phillips. He was not. 

Senator Ferguson. He was not ? 

[ 13309 '\ Colonel Phillips. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know if he was notified about the kind 
of alert that was put into effect? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. It was common knowledge. 

Senator Ferguson. How ? 

(^lonel Phillips. It was common knowledge throughout the entire 
^ff in a very short time. We were, of course, limited oy the directive 
m the message of the 27th and required to limit the dissemination of 
this information to the fewest possible officers. Colonel Bicknell, I 
am sure, learned of the alert on ^e 27th, or most certainly by early on 
the 28th. 

SenatOT Ferguson. Now did you ever have any conversations with 
Colonel Bicknell between that time and the time of the attack, as to 
the kind of an alert you were on ? 

Colonel Phillips. I never did. So far as I know. Colonel Bicknell 
made no recommendations as to anything of that kind. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you have any conversations with him at all, 
whether it was on the kind of an alert or not? 
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Colonel Phillips. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you have any knowledge, as far as Bicknell 
or Mayfield are concerned, as tO the burning of any code books or code 
papers? 

\ 13310 ~\ Colonel Phillips. No, sir; I heard nothing about the 
burning of any codes. Colonel Bicknell brought up to the staff 
conference on the morning of the 6th the burning of papers by the 
local Japanese consul. I was also told on — ^well, I am not sure when 
it was, perhaps that was later on the morning of the attack — I wish 
to correct my statement about Bicknell’s Mori message that he had 
taken up with General Short and Colonel Fielder. I did not hear 
about that until the next day, I believe. That was the night of the 
6th. I made a statement that I had heard nothing from Bicknell. 
That is wrong to that extent. 

Senator Ferguson. Of course you had no knowledge as to what 
the people in Washington were talking about, or thinking about, when 
they prepared, or at the time they were preparing the message that 
was sent on the 27th, signed by General Marshall. 

Colonel Phillips.- No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Have you ever seen Exhibit 45? 

Colonel Phillips. I do not know that I have. 

Senator Ferguson. I want to show you Exhibit 45, which is a 
memorandum for the Chief of Staff, subject: “Far Eastern Situation, 
signed by “L. T. Gerow.” 

(The document was handed to Colonel Phillips.) 

Colonel Phillips. No, sir, I have never seen that before. 

[ 1331 1 '\ Senator Ferguson. So you had never learned later as to 
what may have been in the minds of the people here in Washington 
when that message was sent ? 

Colonel Phillips. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now you have been asked Questions in relation 
to why General Short’s reply to the message oi General Marshall 
was not the same or similar to that of the Panama Command. 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know that General Miles, on the 5th 
of December, after the message had been sent to Panama, sent a 
wire to the effect — at least prepared it on the 5th — ^to this effect 
and in these words : 

Japanese relations strained. Will Inform you if and when severance of dip- 
lomatic relations imminent. 

Signed, “Miles”. 

Colonel Phillips. I have never heard of that message until this 
hearing. 

Senator Ferguson. That would indicate that they were not satis- 
fied with the reply of the Panama Command, would it not, and they 
were cautioning him that they would tell him if and when relations, 
that is, severance of the diplomatic relations, was imminent? 

Colonel Phillips. That could be so interpreted ; yes, sir. 

[ 13312 '] Senator Ferguson. Did you get any word in any way 
as to the interpretation of the reply? 

Colonel Phillips. We did not, except an interpretation that a 
message by General Adams on the 28th, which General Short felt 
was in reply to his message of the 27th; is a sabotage alert, and he 

79716 — 46— pt. 10 27 
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felt that in sending that message the War Department had ashed 
further details as to exactly what he was doing. The result was that 
his reply was very full, I think, extremely lengthy. That, with the 
exception of a similar message from General Arnold, was the last — 
chat is on the 28th — was the last information we received in regard 
to the situation until after the attack, about 3 : 30 on the 7th, when 
we got General Marshall’s message. 

[JSSJS] Senator Ferguson. How do you account, Colonel, for 
the fact that little attention was paid to the Intelligence Branch of the 
Army? Wasn’t the Intelligence to tell you if a war was going to 
occur? 

Colonel Phillips. Exactly. 

Senator Ferguson. And when it was going to occur and where the 
attack would be and the strength of the attacking force? 

Colonel Phillips. Certainly we must have that information of the 
enemy before you can arrive at any reasonable decision or issue any 
sensible order. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, did you feel that the intelligence s^tem 
was at all at fault in the fact that we were attacked, and didn’t Know 
that they were coming? 

Colonel Phillips. Well, I have been astounded at the amount of in- 
telligence I find that has l^en available since I have been listening at 
this nearing, and that we didn’t get. 

Senator Ferguson. Does that apply to what you had on the island 
as well as what you had at Washin^on ? 

Colonel Phillips. No, sir; we thought that we were getting all that 
was applicable to the Army from the Navy on the island. Locally — 
we had no source of intelligence, if I may go back a little bit — we had 
no sources of [133H'] intelligence other than the War Depart- 
ment and the Navv. Locally our stuff was subversive and on spies, 
small, little stuff, that really didn’t fit into the big picture. 

Senator Ferguson. Is tms what happened at Hawaii that your in- 
telligence branch had devoted itself to sabotage and had neglected the 
big question of whether or not a war was going to occur, when it was 
going to occur, where it was going to occur, and the strength of the 
enemy? 

Colonel Phillips. I don’t think they had any information to base 
those things on. We had no sources, just as I said, except the War 
Department and the Navy. We had no sources of our own. We were 
entirely dependent on those two sources for our information. 

Senator Ferguson. You agree now, after hearing and reading the 
testimony, that probably the Japanese knew more about what the Army 
and the Navy were doing than the high commanding ofiicers did, as 
far as Hawaii was concerned ? 

Colonel Phillips. Than the commanding officers knew about the 
Japanese, you mean? 

Senator Ferguson. No; knew about their own. 

Colonel Phillips. Well, that might be. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know that they were going to shut off 
the radar at 7 o’clock in the morning, Sunday morning? 

[13316'\ Colonel Phillips. Oh, yes; that was the end of the 
training day. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, that 
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Colonel Phillips. Four to seven. 

Senator Ferguson. That would be the exact time, Colonel, wouldn’t 
it, if you were going to have an early morning raid they would come 
in on the svm ? 

Colonel Phillips. Well, I didn’t know — I will correct that — I didn’t 
know on Sunday morning of the 7th that that radar was being cut off 
particularly at that time and everybody was quitting. Our normal 
was from 4 to 7. 

Senator Ferguson. Colonel, if you had an alert intelligence branch, 
why would you have had a normal day ? 

Colonel Phillips. The radar, of course, was in its pioneer stage. It 
was a new thing. We had very few who were capable of operating it. 

Senator Ferguson. It was an instrument of intelligence, was it not? 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. It was an arm that would extend out at least one- 
hundred-and-some miles to ascertain if there was any danger within 
this realm? 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, why was that neglected? Why {13316^ 
did you not have that alerted ? That arm ? 

Colonel Phillips. General Powell is to be a witness here and he can 
give you more information on that. He is a better witness than I am. 

Senator Ferguson. What I am getting at is that you were the chief 
of staff and, apparently, the Japanese Fleet knew more than you knew 
about that arm of intelligence, and I am wondering how, as chief of 
staff, you didn’t know that that arm of intelligence was not working 
that morning. 

Colonel Phillips. Well, Senator, we were on a trainihg schedule en- 
tirely during that period. We were operating each day from 4 to 7 
with our Opana station, our mobile station, and we had five others 
that were operating part of the time. 

We had an information center that was also functioning in a train- 
ing way. We had but two officers on the island that knew anything 
about a filter center or an information center and the radar. That is, 
prior to the 3d of December. 

On the 3d, General Davidson and General Powell returned from the 
States having observed an exercise, I believe in the Northwest. They 
were just in the process of taking over our whole radar set-up and re- 
organizing the thing to get it functioning as we really should. 

Senator Ferguson. Colonel, on Sunday morning, at the \_13S17'\ 
break of day, war was coming over the horizon from the north ? 

Colonel Phillips. Right. 

Senator Fergpson. Here you were as chief of staff in a training 
state. Is it that you were not prepared for war ? 

Colonel Phillips. Our radar was not complete by any manner of 
means|it was just in the initial sti^e. We didn’t have sufficient opera- 
tors. We didn’t have sufficient officers who knew the whole story on 
the radar by any manner of means. 

Senator Ferguson. Do we come to the conclusion that you, as far as 
the chief of staff was concerned, were blind and deaf, as far as that is 
concerned, that war was coming that morning? 

Colonel Philufs. We did not expect an attack on Hawaii. 

Senator Ferguson. That is all I have. 
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The Chairman. Mr. Keefe. 

Mr. Keefe. Nobody expected an attack on Hawaii, did they! 

Colonel Phillips. No, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. I haven’t found anybody that expected an attack, every- 
bo(^ was surprised that the attack came on the morning of the 7th 
of December. 

[133]8^ Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You were utterly surprised out there, weren’t you? 

Colonel Phillips. Entirely. 

Mr. Keefe. So am I to conclude that in the face of all the war warn- 
ings that were sent and all the messages that were sent, and which 
you did have information about. Colonel, that pointed to the fact 
that war was imminent, with Japan, as far as you people were con- 
cerned, liable to take place at any minute, you all felt that it was going 
to take place some jilace else, down in the Far East; is that right? 

Colonel Phillips. That is correct ; because every bit of information 
that we had pointed in that general direction, the Kra Peninsula, 
Borneo, the Philippines. 

Mr. Keefe. Thus, you continued the program for which you were 
sent out there, as I understand it and that was this training proOTam? 

Colonel Phillips. Intensive training. A unit is no good unless it 
is trained. It is just like a weapon. You have to have ammunition. 
We were doing everything we could to get that training completed 
so that we would have an efficient weapon when we needea it. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, was there ever any talk or discussion [13319'\ 
among the officers out there as to the possibility of an attack on Hawaii ? 

Colonel Phillips. Oh, yes; many, many discussions. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, they must have resulted in the feeling of security 
and that there wasn’t any attack probable. 

Colonel Phillips. Well, we felt that there was not a probability 
of an attack at all. It was a possible one, but not probable. 

We certainly expected to get further information if there was any- 
thing of that kind coming along. 

Mr. Keefe. There were newspapers published out there and which 
you read? 

Colonel Phillips. Newspapers were published, of course, but often- 
times the newspaper reports are based on very little. But we had 
our intelligence people operating and we, of course, expected to get 
any and all information from the War Department or from the Navy. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you read the newspapers that were published out 
there in Hawaii? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. I have finished reading the file of those newspapers, 
and have been reading the files of the newspapers here in the United 
States. It is a most astonishing thing. This committee ought to have 
some of those files [13330^ brought in and put into this record 
to show the current information that was being given day by day, as 
it appeared not only in the press in Hawaii, but appeared in the press 
here in the United States. 

Astounding information as to what the probabilities were. 

Now, there must have been somebody out there that had some idea 
that Hawaii was liable to be attacked, when the newspapers carried 
screaming headlines. Did you see those? 
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Colonel P htlt . tp s. I do not recall just now. We read all of the 
papers, of course, available. 

Mr. K e ef e. In any event, you were attacked, and you were caught 
flatfooted, and you weren’t ready for it; that is the truth, isn’t it? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir; made a mistake in our decision; our 
estimate of the situation was wrong. 

Mr. Keefe. I have been wondering whether this old Army and 
Navy line of command business that you fellows adhere to so meticu- 
lously has anything to do with that matter. 

Now, here you get this war warning message of the 27th and Gen- 
eral Short replies, tells them that he is alerted against sabotage and 
nobody at WWhington here, apparently, paid any attention to his 
reply. 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

[13321'] Mr. Keefe. Then, that same afternoon you get a mes- 
sage from General Miles, Chief of G-2, cautioning alx)ut sabotage 
and espionage. 

Then the next day he gets a wire from Adams, from the chief of 
staff, a long wire, telling him entirely about sabotage and espionage, 
and General Short makes a long reply and says what he has done as to 
sabotage and espionage. 

Then that same day he gets a long wire from the Chief of the Air 
Corps, General Arnold, telling them to look out for sabotage of the 
airolanes, look out for espionage, and he replies again to that. 

Still you fellows sat out there thinking that you were doing the 
right thing, and on the 7th, the Japs hit and everybody is surprised, 
including the people here in Washington. 

All I have got to say, Mr. Chairman, is that you have put a pretty 
tough proposition up to this committee, so far as I am concerned. 

That is all. 

The Chairman. Colonel, I want to ask you one or two question. 

You said the Navy had a liaison officer, but you didn’t say that 
the Army had one out there. Did you or not have one? 

[13322] Colonel Phillips. In the Navy headquarters, the Navy 
had a liaison oflScer who had a desk in the G-3 office of Army head- 
quarters, Lieutenant Burr, and when I was G-3, I asked Admiral 
Bloch’s headquarters that he be sent over and he was. 

The Army had nobody that compared with Lieutenant Burr in the 
Navy headquarters. 

The Chairman. So that the liaison was sort of a one-way street; 
it was carried on by the Navy? 

Colonel Phillips. From the Army to the Navy. 

The Chairman. You had nobody whom you sent over to the Navy 
headquarters to bring back information to you or to take informa- 
tion to the Navy? 

Colonel Phillips. Burr worked in both capacities. 

The Chairman. You got no information from the Navy except when 
he came over? 

Colonel Phillips. When he arrived every morning he came directly 
from the Navy. 

The Chairman. If you got any information that the Navy ought to 
have, you didn’t sent it over until Burr came along and picked it up? 

Colonel Phillips. That was just a matter of a few minutes, perhaps 
20 min utes. 
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The Chairman. How often did he make the rounds? 

[1SS2S^ Colonel Phillips. Whenever he felt it necessary. He 
made two trips a day, I should say. a trip in the morning and one in 
the afternoon norm^y, whether tnere was anything or not. 

The Chairman. If you got information that the Navy ought to 
have, he wouldn’t know about that until he came over? 

Colonel Phillips. We would send it. Major Fleming was the 
Navy liaison officer. We also had Colonel Dingman, who was in the 
harl^r control boat working over at the He was there, and 

they were coming and going all the time. That is, from the Army 
to the Navy. 

The Chairman. I believe you said that you saw the message of 
the 24th? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

The CHAraMAN. In which it was stated that a sudden surprise 
attack might be made in any direction? 

Colonel Phillips. That is right. 

The Chairman. Including Guam and the Philippines? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes^ sir. 

The Chairman. You interpreted that neither to exclude nor in- 
clude Hawaii; is that true? 

Colonel Phillips. The distance was considered in that by General 
Short, and we discussed that fully. They said [ISSBIi] **in 
any direction” but the distance from Japan to Hawaii was what 
ruled that out. 

The Chairman. You decided that the distance was too great from 
Japan to Hawaii to enable them to make a surprise attack? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And thereby the Japanese surprised you; you 
didn’t stop to consider that they would come that far from their 
home base ? 

Colonel Phillips. That is right. The Navy didn’t think they 
could, either. The Navy advised us to that effect. 

The Chairman. But the Japanese thought they could and did? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Well, when you were receiving information about 
the sudden attack, the surprise attack in any direction, what did you 
think about that surprise with relation to Hawaii? Why did you 
think the Navy Department had sent these messages to Admiral 
Kimmel, Admiral Bloch, and the War Department had sent them 
to General Short? 

Colonel Phillips. Well, merely to inform them of the situation; 
chiefly in the Philippines and Guam; and that war was perhaps 
imminent. 

The Chairman. These were direct messages to Hawaii. [1332S\ 
They were not just for information? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. When they said that, whether it was the Army or 
Navy, Chief of the Navy in this case, that a sudden surprise attack 
might take place in any direction, mentioning Guam and the Philip- 
pines, they merely emphasized the possibility of greater possibility 
or greater probability at Guam ana the Philippines, but it did not 
eliminate Hawaii b^use **all directions” includes 360** around, 
doesn’t it! 
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Colonel Phhxips. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Notwithstanding that, the War and Navy Depart- 
ments here in Washington thought that it was important enough to 
^ive you this information, and when I say “you” I mean General 
Short and Admiral Kimmel and our set-up out ther^ you, in reaching 
your conclusions, and I am talking about all of you, decided that the 
War Department and the Navy Department here were wrong, because 
Hawaii was so far from Japan that they couldn’t reach them? 

Colonel Phuups. That is correct. 

The Chairman. So that you concluded that the War and Navy 
Departments here were all wrong about even warning you about an 
attack at Hawaii? 

Colonel Phillips. We didn’t think they had warned us [13326'\ 
about an attack on the Hawaiian Islands. 

The Chairman. “Any direction” would include them, and merely 
to mention two other places wouldn’t exclude them, would it? 

Colonel Phillips. Well, not entirely, no sir, but “in any direction” 
including Guam and the Philippines, we immediately went right 
straight on down to Borneo and the Elra Peninsula and the China 
coast. 

The Chairman. Now, in the message that General Marshall sent to 
General Short in which he set out the diplomatic situation between 
Japan and the United States, and then he gave directions, he didn’t 
make a request; he didn’t say, “Will you please do this,” he directed 
General Short to institute reconnaissance — ^you know the difference 
and General Short knew the difference between reconnaissance and 
sabotage? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. So that there wasn’t any trouble about that. He 
didn’t tell you — he didn’t send you a message about sabotage. He 
^dn’t direct you to institute an investigation about sabotage. His 
^rect instructions were to institute reconnaissance; isn’t that right? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. He must have known that your frontier [133^] 
war defense plan, whatever it is called, was not in effect, had not 
been invoked, because he was in touch with every situation, wasn’t he? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. That would have been implemented; 
it could have been implemented. 

The Chairman. If he knew that the plan under which it was the 
exclusive duty of the Navy to indulge in distant reconnaissance had 
not been invoked, why do you think he instructed General Short to 
institute reconnaissance? 

Colonel Phillips. That was the great question in General Short’s 
mind at that time, when he got that message to institute reconnais- 
sance, because the distant reconnaissance as General Short understood 
the Chief of Staff knew was the mission of the Navy. 

The Chairman. But not at that time, because the plan under which 
it was the mission of the Navy hadn’t been put into effect; isn’t that 
correct? 

Colonel Phhlips. That is correct. It hadn’t been implemented by 
Washington, but, of course, we had no means of making the distant 
reconnaissance unless the Navy took it over. 
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The Chairman, Therefore, the Army couldn’t fall back on th< 
alibi that the Navy wasn’t doing it because it wouldn’t be its job unti 
this plan had been invoked ? 

\_13S28'[ Colonel Phillips. Had been implemented at that time 
yes, sir. 

The Chairmian. Now, in replying to General Marshall did you ant 
General Short collaborate in reply? Did you confer about wha 
would be the answer? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You decided then that you would send this brie: 
reply that you had alerted against sabotage and that you had liaisoi 
with the Navy? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. By which you meant that the Navy had liaisor 
with vou ? 

Colonel Phillips. Well, it is a two-way road. 

The Chairman. It may be but it was a one-way horse, apparently 
it was not an entire chain of liaison officers, if you depended altogethei 
on the Navy to do the liaison work. Did it occur to you or to Genera 
Short that if there was any misunderstanding about what Genera 
Marshall meant, that you could wire and ask what he meant to cleai 
up any misunderstanding? 

Colonel Phillips. The normal procedure is that after an order h 
issued by a superior headquarters and there is any question about ii 
being carried out in the way the superior desires, there is a check mad< 
by, the superior. 

[_13329\ We thought and of course General Short — I say, “we’ 
which is General Short — General Short thought that when he receivec 
the message from General Adams on the 28th, first receiving 
General Miles’ message, he knew that couldn’t have come out befor« 
his reply got back to Washington, but the Adams message could, anc 
he assumed that that was a reply to his alert for sabotage. 

The Chairman. General Snort had replied to General Marshal] 
before the Miles message, or the Adams message got to Hawaii ? 

Colonel Phillips. Tliat is correct. 

The Chairman. Did you or General Short think that a reply saying 
he was alerted for sabotage was in response to a direct instruction U 
institute reconnaissance ? 

Colonel Phillips. That was General Short’s idea, sir. I concurred 

The Chairman. He thought then, if I understand you, that an alert 
against sabotage was carrying out the order of General Marshall t< 
institute reconnaissance ? 

Colonel Phillips. He thought that General Marshall understock 
General Marshall knew tliat the Navy was responsible for reconnais- 
sance. 

The Chairman. He also knew that General Marshall would knovi 
that the Navy was not responsible for reconnaissance until this plan 
had been put into effect, and which had [J3330] not been pul 
into effect? 

Colonel Phillips. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. He concluded that General Marshall didn’t know 
what he was talking about, did he ? 

Colonel Phillips. I can’t say as to that, sir. 
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The Chairman. That is all. 

Thank you. 

(The witness was excused.) 

Mr. Richardson. I will direct the reporter to note the exhibit No. 
153 on the Hawaiian exhibit. 

(The document was marked previously as “Exhibit No. 153.”) 

Mr. Kaufman. Mr. Chairman, we will call Mr. Sonnett. 

The Chairman. Come around. 

TESTIMOinr OF JOHN F. SONNETT, ASSISTANT ATTOBNET 
GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 

(Having been first duly sworn by the Chairman.) 

Mr. Kaufman. Mr. Sonnett, will you state your full name for the 
record? 

Mr. Sonnett. John F. Sonnett; S-o-n-n-e-t-t. 

Mr. Kaufman. What is your official position at the present time ? 

Mr. Sonnett. I am Assistant Attorney General of the United 
States in charge of the Claims Division of the Department of Justice. 

[JSSSJ] Mr. Kaufman. And prior to your becoming Assistant 
Attorney General, were you in the Navy? 

Mr. Sonnett. I was. 

Mr. Kaufman. And what was your rank ? 

Mr. Sonnett. While I was on active duty I was a lieutenant com- 
mander in the Naval Reserve. 

Mr. Kaufman. And was there a time when you acted as counsel to 
Admiral Hewitt in connection with the so-called Hewitt investigation ? 

Mr. Sonnett. There was. 

Mr. Kaufman. And when was that? 

Mr. Sonnett. I acted as counsel for Admiral Hewitt in the spring 
of last year, running until about July. 

Mr. Ka UFMAN. And what were your functions in connection with 
the investigation conducted by Admiral Hewitt. 

Mr. Sonnett. My functions were to investigate all prior investiga- 
tions conducted by the Navy to recommend to the Admiral those sub- 
jects requiring further investigation, to interrogate witne^es and 
generally assemble documentary evidence in order that I might pre- 
sent to him such information as was deemed necessary to carry out the 
further investigation directed. * 

Mr. Kaufman. During the course of that inquiry did you have occa- 
sion to intei-view Captain Safford ? 

[/SSS2] Mr. Sonnett. I did. 

Mr. Kaufman. And when was that, Mr. Sonnett ? 

Mr. Sonnett. I am sorry, I am not able to fix the exact date. It 
was sometime in the spring of 1945. 

Mr. Kaufman. Captain Safford, in his testimony here at page 9696 : 

It was apparent to me on my very first meeting with Lieutenant Commander 
Sonnett that he was acting as a “counsel for the defense” for the late Secretary 
Knox and Admiral Stark rather than as the legal assistant to the investigating 
ofiScer. 

Have you any. comment to make with respect to that? 

Mr. Sonnett. Only that my instructions from the Secretary of the 
Navy were to get all of the facts, no matter where we could find them. 
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without regard to any special interest that any particular individual 
might have. 

0)ncerning Secretary Knox, I might say I never had the pleasure of 
meeting him, nor to the best of my recollection, have I ever met 
Admiral Stark. 

Mr. Kaufman. Captain Safford testified further on page 9697 of the 
record here : 

I talked to Sonnett the second time on 18 May, 1945, and the third time a day 
or two later. On these latter occasions, like the first, Sonnett tried to persoade 
me that there had been no “winds execute” message, that my 

memory had been playing me tricks, that I bad confused the “false winds 
message” with what I bad been expecting and that I ought to change my testi- 
mony to permit reconciling all previous discrepancies and thereby wind up the 
affair. 

In some cases the idea was stated outright In some cases it was implied, and 
in other cases it was unexpressed but obviously the end in view. 

Now, will you tell the committee Mr. Sonnett, as nearly as you can, 
the substance of your talks with Captain Safford, and directing yow 
attention particularly to any attempt by you to persuade Captain 
Safford to change any testimony that he nad previously given? 

Mr. Sonnett. In the first place, there was no such attempt at any 
time with respect to Captain Safford, or any other witness. 

My instructions were to get the facts and nothing but the facts. 

That is what I endeavored to do. 

Any statement that I tried to get Captain Safford to change his 
testimony or any other witness to change his testimony is not tru^ 

My experience with Captain Safford during the first several times I 
met him was that he proauced at my request [1333^1 a memo- 
randum in which he>discussed the so-called winds message. 

In that memorandum, in words or substance, at one point he said : 

They have been accusing me of having hallucinations. 

He implied that people, without identifying them, had regarded him 
as being of unsound mind. 

I callM him down after reading that memorandum 

Mr. Kaufman. When you say you called him down, you mean you 
called him to talk with him ? 

Mr. Sonnett. I called him on the telephone and asked him to come 
down so we could discuss it. , 

We discussed the memorandum. I held it for several days and dis- 
cussed it with my assistant at the time, and then in a conversation with 
him subsequently, I said, “Captain Safford, I think for your own good, 
as a matter of your own personal welfare and just as a personal and 
friendly suggestion, I think you should withdraw this memorandum in 
^ which you state, in a formal Navy record, that people have been 
casting doubts on your sanify.” 

I told him that so far as 1 knew no one had ever cast any doubt on 
his sanity, that he was entitled to his opinion as to what the facts 
were, that all we wanted was his best recollection of the facts. 

[13335] I told him that it didn’t make any difference whether 
his recollection differed from someone else’s, that what we wanted were 
facts and lust facts. 

I said, however, that his denial of the charge, in substance, was a 
denial of a charge that he was crazy. In a formal naval document it 
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seemed to me to put him in a very difficult position, 1 told him that 
I would forward his memorandum to Admiral Hewitt, if he wanted 
me to, but that as a personal matter, I didn’t think it was good for him. 

I told him that he would have the opportunity to testify fully con- 
cerning his recollection of the winds message. 

Captain Safford withdrew the memorandum in question. He sub- 
sequently had the opportunity to testify fully concerning the winds 
message. 

Mr. Kaufman. Did he testify fully before Admiral Hewitt regard- 
ing his version of the so-caUed winds message? 

Mr. SoNNETT. He did, Mr. Kaufman. 

Mr. Kaufman. Now, Mr. Sonnett, I show you Exhibit 153 produced 
by Captain Safford, and ask you to pick out that portion of the mem- 
orandum that he gave you in which he refers to people charging him 
with having hallucinations. 

Sdb:. Sonnett. In the memorandum dated ^y 14, 1945, for me by 
Captain Safford, which is a part of this exhibit 

flS336'\ Mr. Kaufman. Part of Exhibit 161. 

Mr. Sonnett. At paragraph 9, Captain Safford stated — and it was 
this paragraph that led me to suggest after my talk with him — ^that 
in his own best interest he should withdraw the memorandum : 

There is one final place where written confirmation of the Winds “execute" 
message may exist — the record of proceedings of the Boberts Commission. 1 
cannot believe that they could cover up so completely that some motion of the 
winds “execute" did not slip into the record. 

First they said I didn’t know what was going on around me : Now they claim 
I am suffering from hallucinations. Under the circumstances it is only fair that 
I be permitted to search through the record for such evidence in order to prove 
my sanity as well as my intelligence and my veracity. 

It seemed to me that tlie least duty I owed to a fellow naval officer 
who was denying an accusation of that type in a memorandum, which 
accusation I haa never heard from anyliody in the Navy, was to give 
him an opportunity to withdraw it. 

I did give him that opportunity and he did withdraw it. 

Mr. Kaufman. And you never saw it, he took that memorandum 
with him? 

[1S3S7'\ Mr. Sonnett. He did, sir. 

Mr. E^ufman. He produced that memorandum here and it hks been 
offered in evidence as part of Exhibit 115. 

You just testified. Mi*. Sonnett, that you were assisted in that pro- 
ceeding^? 

Mr. ^NNETT. I was. 

Mr. Kaufman. Who was vour assistant? 

Mr. Sonnett. Lt. Commar. John Ford Baecher, who has been the 
naval liaison with this committee. 

Mr. Kaufman. Was he present at all of the meetings that you had 
with Captain Safford? 

Mr. Sonnett. He was, sir. 

Mr. Kaufman. Did you at anv time, in words or in substance, re- 
quest Captain Safford to change his testimony? 

Mr. Sonnett. I did not. 

Mr. Kaufman. Did he testify fully before Admiral Hewitt? 

Mr. Sonnett. He did. 

Mr. Kaufman. I have no further questions. 
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The Chairman. I have none. Mr. Cooper! 

The Vice Chairman. No questions. 

The Chairman. Mr. Clark? 

Mr. Clark. No questions. 

The Chairman. Mr. Murphy. 

[13338'\ Mr. Murphy. Mr. Sonnett, Captain Safford before us. 
quoting Admiral Hart, said something to the effect that he misled 
him ; second, he said he was not permitted to testify before the Roberts 
Board; third, he said he condemned, by gossip. General Marshall: 
fourth^ he said there was a frame-up in the Chiei of Naval Operations 
Office m 1941 ; fifth, he said the Chief of Naval Operations could no< 
be trusted in 1944; sixth, he said there was some evidence of a con- 
spiracy in the Army and Navy ; seven, he talked of the destruction 
of records; eight, he gave some evidence of violation of security regu- 
lations; nine, he talked about falsification of records; ten, he talked 
about, apparently with some sinister implications, destruction of in 
tercepting records at radio stations; eleven, he changed his own 
statement as to Pearl Harbor; twelve, he changed somewhat his state- 
ment as to the ability to receive messages in England; thirteen, he 
changed his testimony in some other particulars; and fourteenth, hi 
charged you with subornation of perjury. 

You say you did no such thing? 

Mr. Sonnett. I cannot emphasize too much that Captain Safford 
had every opportunity to tell his story to Admiral Hewitt and tc 
myself. 

Mr. Murphy. Have you received some citations for your servici 
in the Navy? 

[13339'] Mr. Sonnett. I have, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. What were they? 

Mr. Sonnett. I received a citation from Secretary Forrestal foi 
outstanding service as his special assistant. I also received a com 
mendation from Admiral Hewitt at the completion of the Pearl Har 
bor investigation. 

Mr. Kaufman. I have a copy of them, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Murphy. You are a member of the bar of what State? 

Mr. Sonnett. Member of the bar of the State of New York, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. And have been practicing for how long? 

Mr. Sonnett. Approximately 10 years. 

Mr. Murphy. Are you admitted to the bar of the United State; 
Supreme Court? 

Mr. Sonnett. I am not, sir, but I have appeared in the various 
Federal courts except that Court. 

Mr. Murphy. And have been rendering service for the Attomej 
General of the United States since you left the service of the Unitec 
States Navy? • 

Mr. Sonnett. That is correct. 

Mr. Murphy. I have no further questions. 

The Chairman. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. It is apparent that I can’t finish this evening 

[1330] The Chairman. We will recess then until 9:30 o’cloa 
tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at m., the committee recessed until 9: 30 a. m. oi 
the following day, WWnesday, February 20, 1946.) 
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WEDNESDAY, EEBEUABY 20, 1946 

Congress op the United States, 

^ Joint Committee on the Investigation 

OP THE Pearl Harbor Attack, 

Washington^ u. G. 

The joint committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 9:30 a. m., 
in the caucus room (318), Senate Office Building, Senator Alben 
W. Barkley (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Barkley (chairman), George, Lucas, Brewster, 
and' Ferguson, and Representatives Cooper (vice chairman), Clark, 
Murphy, Gearhart, and Keefe. 

Also present: Seth W. Richardson, general counsel; Samuel H. 
Kaufman, associate general counsel; John E. Masten, Edward P. 
Morgan, and Logan J. Lane, of counsel, for the joint committee. 

The Chaiman. You may proceed. 

Mr. Masten. Mr. Chairman, we have distributed to the committee 
this morning several additional documents, which we would like to 
mark as exhibits. 

The first is the yellow folder entitled “Correspondence between Gen- 
eral Arnold and General Martin.” 

I believe some of this is already in evidence, but this is a complete 
compilation, as I understand it, of the correspondence between those 
two generals. 

We would like to have that marked as “Exhibit 154.” 

The Chairman. That may be done. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 154.”) 

Mr. Masten. Throughout the transcript there are various letters 
and dispatches on the subject of basing additional aircraft at Wake 
and Midway. \ 

We have one additional letter, which is dated November 10, 1941, 
and signed by Admiral Kimmel, which we would like to have spread 
in the transcript at this point inasmuch as there is no exhibit on that 
general subject. 

The Chairman. That will be done. 
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(The letter of November 10, 1941, follows:) 

11SS43] UiriTED States Paotio Fleet 

U. S. S. pEimsTLYAFiA, Flagship 

Oinepac File No. Peabl Habbob, T. H., November 10, 1941. 

L2i/YZ/m) 

Serial 01825 

Confidential 

From : Commander in Chief, United States Pacific Fleet, 

To : Commander Aircraft, Battle Force 
Commander Patrol Wing TWO 

Subject: Naval Air Station Wake and Naval Air Station Midway — ^Basing of 
Aircraft at. 

1. In order to be able to meet emergency requirements for basing of aircraft 
at Wake and Midway, while minimizing logistic demands of those places for the 
present, the commander in chief desires that the following action be taken im- 
mediately. 

(a) Make preparations at Wake for basing: 

(1) 12 patrol planes. 

(2) 12 Marine scout bombers or 12 Marine fighters. . 

(b) Make preparations at Midway for basing: 

(1) 12 additional patrol planes (total 24). 

(2) 18 Marine scout bombers of 18 Marine fighters. 

2. These preparations shall include the following provlisons and assumptions: 

(a) When the aircraft movements are ordered, it [^^5441 shall be 
necessary only to fiy the patrol planes and landplanea (from a carrier In the 
latter case) to the designated places and it shall be practicable to operate on 
arrival without attendant transportation of material or personnel by ship. 

(b) It shall be practicable to continue operations on this basis for a period 
of six weeks, at the end of which time relief may be expected, either by air ex- 
change of planes and flight crews or by provision of additional support trans- 
IK)rted by ship, or by combination of the two. 

(c) Preparations shall, accordingly, include transportation to Wake and Mid- 
way of — 

(1) Necessary tools, spares and equipment for minor repairs, adjustments 
and checks. 

(2) Necessary minimum number of ground personnel to meet the require- 
ments of subparagraph 2 (b) above, assuming the full availability of Naval 
Air Station personnel and Marine defense i)er8onnel already present for non- 
technical manpower assistance. 

(8) Necessary additional bombs, with necessary additional bomb handling 
eq^pment. (Note: With delivery of the 48 l.CiOO lb. bombs approved for 
the patrol planes at Wake the bomb situation for patrol planes i;^ll be satis- 
factory at both Wake and Midway. The following addi- 

tional bombs are needed for the Marine planes ; Wake, 12 1,0(X) lb., 24 500 Ib. ; 
Midway, 18 1,000 lb., 36 600 lb., 150 100 lb. bombs each, of those already avail- 
able at Wake and Midway, should be designated for the Marine planes. Air- 
craft machine gun ammunition already at Wake and Midway is sufficient). 

(d) Patrol plane personnel at Wake shall base and subsist in excess accom- 
modations available in Contractor’s Camp No. 2 near the air station site. Patrol 
plane personnel at Midway shall base and subsist at the Naval Air Station with 
additional accommodations, if and as necessary, to be provided by the use of 
Contractor’s space. 

(e) Marine squadron x)ersonnel at Wake shall base and subsist adjacent to 
the landplane runways. Marine squadron personnel at Midway shall base and 
subsist on E^astern Island. At both places it is necessary to set up a suitable 
tent camp. The assistance of Marine defense personnel shall be used to accom- 
plish this. 
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(f ) C!ommander Patrol Wing TWO shall provide, by patrol plane tender, the 
necessary personnel and material transportation for both patrol plane and Marine 
aircraft preparations. 

8. By copy of this letter the Commandant Fourteenth Naval District Is directed 
to take immediate steps to : 

[1S346] (a) Make available the 48 1,000 lb. bombs still due for patrol 

planes at Wake and the additional bombs for the Marine planes (paragraph 2 

(c) (3) above). 

(b) Provide for necessary storage of bombs and ammanltion for Marine land- 
planes adjacent to landplane mnways at Wake and Midway. 

(c) Make available the Contractor’s accommodations needed for patrol squad- 
ron personnel at Wake and Midway. 

(d) Cover the bulk subsistence and potable water requirements of the per- 
sonnel of the foregoing preparatory parties and anticipate the additional require- 
ments resulting from actual aircraft basing. 

(e) Expedite expansion of tank storage of aviation gasoline at Wake and 
anticipate the aviation gasoline and lubricating oil requirements at both Wake 
and Midway resulting from actual aircraft basing. 

(f) Provide lumber needed for the tent camps of Marine aircraft personnel 
at Wake and Midway. 

(g) Make available the needed assistance from Naval Air Station and Marine 
defense personnel for camp construction and, on arrival of aircraft, for aircraft 
operations. 

H. SI KlltMBL. 

Copy to: 

Combatfor 

Comscofor 

Combasefor 
Comairscofor 
Com-14 
Nad, Oahu 

G. O. Marine Air Group 21 

/s/ P. C. Crosley, 

/t/ P. O. CaosuBV, 

Flag Secretary. 

Received S-C FILES, Room 20S5, Nov. 26. 1941. Route to : sa Op File No. 
(SC)A48/V2. Doc. No. 88467. Copy No. 1 of 2. PRN 711. 

11334 / 8 ] Mr. Hasten. Exhibit 117 contains various correspond- 
ence relating to the air defense of the Hawaiian Islands. That cor- 
respondence is in addition to other material which appears in the 
transcript or exhibits at various places. 

We would like to add to Exhibit 117, as 117-A, the letter entitled 
‘‘Maximum Readiness of Aircraft in Hawaiian Area,” which is dated 
17 February 1941, and signed by General Short. 

The Chairman. That will be done. 

(The letter referred to was marked “Exhibit 117-A.”) 

Mr. Hasten. Finally, we would like to add to Exhibit 128, which 
contains correspondence relating to joint operations centers on 
Oahu^ the correspondence which was distributed to the committee this 
morning, and the first letter of which is dated January 10, 1942, from 
the Assistant Chief of Staff, War Plans, Admiral Turner, to the 
commander in chief, United States Fleet. 

We would like to add that to Exhibit 123, as 123-A. 

The Chairman. That will be done. 

(The letter referred to was marked “Exhibit 123-A.”) 

Mr. Masten. That is all we have. 

The Chairman. Commander Sonnett. 
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[lS3i9^ TESTIMONY OF JOHN F. SONNETT (Eesiuned) 

The Chairman. Senator Ferguson, I believe you were to examine. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Sonnett, what is your present occupation ? 

Mr. Sonnett. I am an Assistant Attorney General of the United 
States and in charge of the so-called Claims or General Civil Division 
of the Department of Justice. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you go to the Department of Justice at the 
time you left the Navy? 

Mr. Sonnett. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You had spent all of your service in the Navy 
in the Secretary’s office? 

Mr. Sonnett. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. When did you first learn that there was to be a 
new investigation under Admiral Hewitt? 

Mr. Sonnett. Approximately in November of 1944, that there was 
to be a new investigation. The selection of Admiral Hewitt by the 
Secretary as the investigating, or hearing officer, came later. 

Senator Ferguson. About when did it come? 

Mr. Sonnett. Sometime in the spring of 1945. I am unable to give 
you the exact date. 

Senator Ferguson. Wasn’t it in May? 

[ 13350 '\ Mr. Sonnett. It may have been. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, did you conduct a personal investigation 
between November and May? 

Mr. Sonnett. To the extent. Senator, of reviewing all prior Navy 
investigations to determine what subjects had not adequately been 
covered by the previous investigations. 

Senator Ferguson. You were familiar with the report of the Navy 
Board? 

Mr. Sonnett. I was, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And didn’t it recommend that no further pro- 
ceedings be taken ? Wasn’t the last recommendation : 

The Court recommends that no farther proceedings be bad In the matter, the 
court having finished the inquiry. 

Then: 

At 4 p. m. Thursday, October 19, 1944, adjourned to await the action of the 
convening authority. 

Did you know that ? 

Mr. Sonnktt. I am sure I did. Senator. I read the report at the 
time. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, can you give us just what led up to 
the new investigation after the Board had recommended that no lur- 
ther proceedings be had in the matter ? 

Mr. Sonnett. The customary practice. Senator, under [ 13351 '\ 
Naval regulations is that reports by courts of inquiry are advisory 
onlv to the convening authority. 

The convening autnority was the Secretary of the Navy. 

In accordance with the usual practice under Navy regulations, he 
caused a review to be made of the proceedings of the court of inquiry. 
That review, in which I participated, led to the further investigation. 
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Senator Ferguson. Who did the actual reviewing of the testimony 
and the report? 

Mr. SoNNETT. Well, that was done by several people. It was done 
by myself, it was done by then Major Mathias F. Correa, who was a 
special assistant to the Secretary also, and it was done by the Secre- 
tary himself. How much of the actual record he read I am unable to 
state. I lq|ow that he read some of it. 

[J3JS£] Senator Ferguson. Who was in charge of the review? 

Mr. SoNNETT. The Secretary of the Navy, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, the Secretary of the Navy had many other 
things to do? 

Mr. SoNNETT. He did, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Didn’t he designate you as the one in charge of 
review to get his report out? 

Mr. SoNNETT. I don’t mean to argue. Senator, but I don’t think I 
was in charge of the review. I assisted the Secretary in his review. 

Senator Ferguson. What did Mr. Baecher have to do with the 
review ? 

Mr. SoNNETT. Mr. Baecher was selected by me as an assistant. Sena- 
tor, in the spring of 1945, when it became apparent that further inves- 
tigation was necessary. He reviewed documents, participated with 
me in the preliminary examination of prospective witne.sses, and later 
participated throughout as assistant counsel during the Hewitt in- 
vestigation. 

Senator Ferguson. What were your duties as counsel for Admiral 
Hewitt ? 

Mr. SoNNETT. To explore the documentary evidence, to investigate 
in a preliminary fashion by taking statements of witnesses, to make 
recommendations to the admiral as to the witnesses to be interrogated 
by him, and to put questions to [13353'\ witnesses during the 
course of the hearings, to assist in the preparation of the final report, 
and to give the Admiral any assistance I could generally. 

Senator Ferguson. You had been in the Navy at that time how 
long? 

Mr. SoNNETT. I went — that requires a little explanation, Senator. 
I went to the Navy in the fall of 1943 as a civilian special counsel. 
I worked in that capacity until January of 1944 when, at the request 
of then Under Secretary Forrestal, I applied for a commission and 
was commissioned. I was on active duty from January of 1944 until 
May of 1945. I then was appointed a civilian special assistant at the 
Secretary’s suggestion, and continued in that capacity until approxi- 
mately the end of August of 1945. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, in order that you might assist Admiral 
Hewitt, it was necessai-y for you to know what was to be developed 
or what your purpose was m conducting a further inquiry, was 
it not? 

Mr. SoNNETT. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What was the purpose of the further inquiry? 

Mr. SoNNETT. To obtain all of the facts which had not adequately 
been obtained before, either by reinterrogation of previous witnesses, 
or, in addition, by the interrogation [1333J^'\ of other witnesses 
who had been in combat beiore and not available. 
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Senator Ferguson. If a witness had fully testified before the Board, 
did you interrogate him if his testimony conflicted with someone 
else’s? 

Mr. SoNNETT. Not unless there was some ambiguity or uncertainty 
in his testimony. 

Senator Ferguson. Was there any uncertainty in Captain Safford’s 
testimony? • 

Mr. SoNNETT. There was, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What was it ? 

Mr. SoNNETT. The uncertainty consisted primarily, as I recall, in 
the fact that Captain Safford had told varying stories, in the sense 
of the date when he thought he saw the wmds execute message, the 
names of other people whom he said also saw that winds messa^. 
1 am unable at tne moment to recall any of the other conflicts in nis 
statements J)ut there were such. 

Senator Ferguson. Was there any conflict in Admiral Stark’s testi- 
mony ? 

Mr. SoNNETT. It was my personal opinion. Senator, that the testi- 
mony of Admiral Elimmel and Admiral Stark both had been fully 
stated in the naval court of inquiry and I was unable to see any item 
on which further investigation was \_1SS66'\ required in order 
to obtain their full statements. 

Senator Ferguson. Did Admiral Hewitt review the evidence so 
that he knew of these conflicts? 

Mr. SoNNurr. He d id, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Were there any so-called leads prepared? 

Mr. SoNNETT. Well, the scope of the further investigation, Senator, 
was decided by Admiral Hewitt in the form of his own view, and then 
presented in formal fashion to the Secretary of the Navy for his 
approval of the further investigation. I can get that for you. Com- 
mander Baecher has produced the memorandum by Admiral Hewitt 
to the Secretary dated May 18, 1945, setting forth the items of further 
review. 

Senator Ferguson. I would like to see those. 

Mr. SoNNETT. And the approval of the Secretary. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, prior to Admiral Hewitt coming 
in on the 18th of May, had you taken any statements or interviewed 
any witnesses? 

Mr. SoNNETT. I had,sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What were the witnesses that you had inter- 
viewed prior to Admiral Hewitt’s coming in? 

Mr. SoNNETT, I am unable to recall them all. Senator. I can re- 
call, among others. Captain Safford; Captain Rochefort, [ISSSB] 
I believe, was interrogated before the arrival of Admiral Hewitt. I 
can’t give you offhand the names of the others. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you take any evidence down, or memo- 
randums? 

Mr. SoNNETT. No. These were purely informal exploratory meet- 
ings, Senator, with the purpose of, in a preliminary fashion, arriving 
at some view as to what the witness could testify to. 

Senator FERtiusoN. Hadn’t Captain Rochefort already testified and 
hadn’t Captain Safford already testified ? 

Mr. SoNNETT. They had, sir. 
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Senator Febouson. Before Admiral Hewitt came in, you had a 
definite purpose that you were going to follow. Will you state what 
that purpose was, what were you going to prove or try to prove! 

Mr. SoNNETT. My instructions, Senator, from the Secretary of the 
Navy were to conduct a thorough review of all prior Navy investi- 
^tions and upon completion of that to see whether in my opinion 
mere was furmer investigation required. I did that. My later in- 
structions from the Secretary of the Navy, when it was apparent 
that further investigation was necessary, were to obtain directly and 
as counsel to Admiral Hewitt all of the facts from whatever source. 

[JJSS7] Senator Ferguson. Did you review the Roberts report ? 

Mr. SoNNETT. I did, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And was it your duty, under your instructions 
from the Secretary, to review that as well as the Admiral Hart re- 
port, the Navy-boara inquiry? 

Mr. SoNNETT. I am unable to state. Senator, whether I had any 
specific instructions concerning the Rooerts report. I can state that 
I did review it. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you review the evidence ? 

Mr. SoNNETT. I examined portions of the evidence, as I recall it. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you review the Secretary ^oz report! 

Mr. SoNNETT. I did not, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Had you ever read that? 

Mr. SoNNETT. I had not, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Pardon ? 

Mr. SoNNETT. I had not. 

Senator Ferguson. Was it not in the Department? 

Mr. SoNNETT. I assume it was, Senator, but I am unable to state. 
I have never seen that report. 

Senator Ferguson. You had access to magic? 

Mr. SoNNETT. I did, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All of the magic, I assume ? 

Mr. SoNNETT. I did, sir. 

[JSSSS] Senator Ferguson. Did you go into the question in the 
Secretary of State’s office? 

Mr. SoNNETT. I did not, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you go into any question in the Executive 
Office — ^the White House? 

Mr. SoNNETT. I did not, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you try to find out what agreement or un- 
derstanding there was if there was an attack on the British and not on 
America, what the policy was? 

Mr. SoNNETT. I didn’t try to review any particular thing. Senator. 
As I stated before, my immediate function at the outset was to review 
the naval court oi inquiry investigation and Admiral Hart’s investi- 
gation ; as part of the customary regular routine under naval regula- 
tions to assist the Secretary in his decision, whatever it might be, upon 
the advisory opinion of the naval court of inquiry. 

[SJSS9] Senator Ferguson. You did not quite answer my ques- 
tion. My question was in relation to the A B G D understanding. 

Mr. SoNNETT. Well, I am not familiar with that. Stator. 

Senator Ferguson. You are not familiar with that? 
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Mr. SoNNETT. My attempt to answer your question was to state that 
I had my instructions and I complied with them. Those instructions 
were limited to the naval matters. I did not investigate outside of the 
Navy in any way, shape, or fashion. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you take any testimony from any Army 
officers? 

Mr. SoNNETT. I did, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Are you familiar with Exhibits 16 and 17? 

Mr. Sonnett. I do not remember them. 

Senator Ferguson. They were signed by Admiral Stark. They had 
to do with the so-called' line in the Pacific. 

Mr. Sonnett. If I could look at them. Senator, I could refresh my 
recollection. I do not know the numbers of the exhibits. 

Senator Ferguson. Here is 16 and we will have 17 in a minute. This 
is 17 [handing documents to witne.ss]. 

Mr. Sonnett. Looking at 16 first, ^nator, I note the recommenda- 
tions at the end of that memorandum by the chief of staff and the Chief 
of Naval Operations. 

\ 13360'] Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Sonnett. And it indicates to me that I have seen it before. As 
to Exhibit 17, 1 do not recall having seen it before. 

Senator Ferguson. The Exhibit 17? 

Mr. Sonnett. I do not. Senator; no. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, I want to review your memo here of the 
18th, so I am through at the present moment until I review it, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Chairman. All right. Mr. Keefe? • 

Mr. Keefe. I do not have but a couple of questions. 

I just wondered — I was not here at the beginning of your testi- 
mony, Mr. Sonnett — but I have before me the examination of Captain 
Kramer taken before Admiral Hewitt on the 22d day of May 194.5. 
Now, prior to your interview with Captain Kramer he had previously 
testined, had he not? 

Mr. Sonnett. He had, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. He had testified before the naval court of inquiry. 

Mr. Sonnett. That is my recollection, sir ; yes. 

Mr. Keeff,. I believe he had not testified in the Hart inquiry, and 
then followed the final Hewitt inquiry, of which you were a part. 

Now, just what was the purpose of going all over that \1S361] 
again with Captain Kramer? 

Mr. Sonnett. Well, Mr. Congressman, there were a number of 
items upon the review of the prior investigations which were regarded 
as being important. Those items are in the document which Senator 
Ferguson is now examining. There were, I think, some 12 or 14 
of them. 

Mr. Keefe. Pardon the interruption. Items drawn up by whom? 

Mr. Sonnett. By the Secretary of the Navy, sir, and by Admiral 
Hewitt, in whose opinions I should say that personally, if you want 
my personal opinion, I wholly concurred. 

Of those items, one was the winds code execute. The only real 
importance that had, in the judgment of the Secretary and in the 
judgment of Admiral He'witt, was because there was a conflict between 
the witnesses and because the evidence of the existence of such a mes- 
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sage rested almost entirely on the testimony of one man and was 
disputed by many others. In order to resolve that point the winds- 
code investigation was done, along with the investigation on the other 
more important matters. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, of course, I fully realize that all of these subject 
matters were investigations pursuant to an act of Congress directing 
the Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of War to make investi- 
gations, with no prescribed method set forth in the resolution, and 
they could continue it in any form and in any manner 

that they saw fit. 

Now, if I understand your testimony, when a review of the testi- 
mony taken by the Navy court of inquiry came before the Secretary 
of the Navy for review it was apparent that there were some disputes 
among the witnesses as to what were considered to be essential facts 
and you attempted to resolve those facts ; is that right i 

Mr. SoNNETT. Not quite, Mr. Congressman; no. It was apparent 
that there were certain matters of great importance, particularly the 
question of the intelligence which Admiral Kimmel had at Pearl 
Harbor, apart from messages from Washington, was a matter of 
considerable importance. 

That had not been adequately investigated. We investigated it and 
I trust did it adequately. That was important. The only importance 
the winds-code message had, as I indicated to you before, was be- 
cause there was a conflict and that conflict required that there be 
further investigation. Captain Safford, for example, had named 
certain people as having seen the winds-code message, the execute 
or alleged execute. Those people had not been interrogated. We in- 
terrogated all of them and, incidentally, none of them — as you know, 
none of them saw the message; at least they so testified, but it was 

1)6C8>11S6 

Mr. Kef.fe. Well, I don’t agree with that at all. The 
testimony is quite to the contrary before the committee. 

Mr. SoNNtrrr. Not the testimony I am referring to, Mr. Congress- 
man. The people named by Captain Safford in his previous testi- 
mony as having seen the winds code execute testified before us that 
they had not seen such a message. 

Mr. Keefe. Captain Kramer was one of them, wasn’t he? 

Mr. SoNNETT. He was one of them. 

Mr. Keefe. He certainly did not testify that he did not see this 
winds execute. 

Mr. SoNNE'iT. Well, I don’t know what he testified to here, Mr. 
Congressman ; I haven’t been following this inquiry that closely, but 
I do Know that before Admiral Hewitt he was unable to testify or state 
that he ever saw a genuine winds-code message prior to the attack 
relating to the United States. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, I don’t want to go off on a tangent about this winds 
execute. We have had 2 or o weeks about that kind of business and 
as far as I am personally conceraed I don’t care for my own thinking 
whether there was or was not a winds execute. Whatever the facts 
are they are before this committee and we can take them for what they 
are worth. I don’t tliink, myself, that it was of very great importance 
in view of the other evidence and facts that were at hand, but I have 
before me Captain Kramer’s testimony taken before the [JSS64] 
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Hewitt investigation. I note that he was examined at some length 
by Admiral Hewitt and then after Admiral Hewitt got through with 
him you examined him. That was on the second day of the exam- 
ination. 

Did you talk with Captain Kramer before you reduced his testimony 
to writing? 

Mr. SoNNETT. I am sure I did, Mr. Congressman ; yes. 

Mr. Keefe. You went over the testimony that he had given before 
to point out the conflicts? 

Mr. SoNNEiT. I don’t know that we went over the exact tertimony 
he gave before. 1 knew that we reviewed lus recoUection with him 
to try to find out what the facts were according to his best recollection. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, all 1 can say, Captain, after the full examina- 
tion before the Army board, and the Navy board, and the Hart investi- 
gation, and the Hewitt investigation, and the Sonnett investigation, 
and this investigation here I think we are more muddled up than we 
were before we started so far as the winds message is concerned. We 
still haven’t got any clear, definite picture as to exactly what did take 
place. That is all. 

The Chairman. Are you ready to resume now, Senator Ferguson? 

Senator Ferguson. Well, I will be as soon as I finish \1336S\ 
reading it. 

The Chairman. In the meantime I will ask a question. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

The Chairman. Beference has been made to the statement of the 
Navy board : 

The Board recommends that no further proceedings be had in the matter. 

That is a report to the Secretary of the Navy and I suppose it is 
based upon the last paragraph of their opinion, which says : 

Finally, based upon the facts established, the Ciourt is of the oidnlon that no 
offenses have been committed nor serious blame incurred on the part of any 
person or persons in the naval service. 

In other words, they exonerated in that paragraph everybody in 
the Navy and then the first recommendation was that there be no 
further proceedings. 

I suppose that might be interpreted to mean that inasmuch as they 
found no offense had been committed and no serious blame on tte 
part of anybody, not to proceed against anybody under courts martial 
or any other legal proceeding, but regardless of that the Secrefaiy 
was not satisfied that an adequate investigation had been had of aU 
the^ matters and^ therefore, he set up tms supplementary investi- 
gation under Admiral Hewitt. 

Mr. Sonnett. That is correct, sir, and after his re- [ISSSB] 
view of the entire inv^tigations and facts in all of them you will 
recall that his conclusions differed markedly from the court and 
were set forth in his endorsement. 

The Chairman. Yes. In other words, the mere fact that the board 
recommended that no further proceedings be had was not binding 
on the Secretary of the Navy, who had been directed by Congress 
to make an investigation, and the Secretary of War had been directed 
to make an investigation, and they had full authority to set up any 
commission or any ooard, or as many commissions or as many boards 
as they might think were necessaiy in order to get the facts? 

Mr. SoNMEiT. That is correct, sir. 
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The Chairman. And if it were not for the fact that after these 
investigations that had been had by the Army and the Navy Con- 
gress itself and probably the country felt that the matter had not 
been adequately gone into, this committee has been sitting here since 
the 6th 01 September to get further facts with reference to the matter. 

In other words, after each investigation it had been felt that some 
further inquiry was necessary and that is why this committee was 
created. I don’t know whether there will be another one or not, but 
I can ^arantee one thing, that if there is another one that this mem- 
ber will not be on the committee that carries it out. 

\^ 13367 ~\ Senator Brewster. Is that a threat or a promise? 

The Chairman. Well, in your case it will be a promise, I think. 

Mr. Mitrpht. Mr. Chairman, I ask that there be spread on the 
record at this point the citation from the Secretary of the Navy and the 
citation from Admiral Hewitt as to the witness on the stand at the 
present time. 

The Chairman. It will be so ordered. That is all I want to ask. 

(The citations referred to follow:) 

12 July 1945. 

From : Admiral H. K. Hewitt, U. S. Navy. 

To : The Secretary of the Navy. 

Subject : John P. Sonnett ; Commendation of. 

1. John F. Sonnett served from 14 May 1945 to 11 July 1946 as my counsel for 
the further investigation into the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor on 7 Decem- 
ber 1941, directed by the Secretary of the Navy’s precept of 2 May 1946. 

2. During this period he exhibited professional skill to a high degree, and was 
of the greatest assistance to me. 

3. His efficient conduct of these hearings and thorough development of the 

testimony contributed immeasurably to the completion of the 

investigation. 

4. It is respectfully requested that the substance of this correspondence be 
made a part of his official record. 

H. K. Hewitt. 


The Secretary of the Navy 
Washington 

The Secretary of the Navy takes pleasure in commending 
lieutenant commander .JOHN F. SONNETT 
UNITED states NAVAL RESERVE 

for service as set forth in the following 
citation 

“For outstanding services as Special Assistant to the Secretary of the Navy 
from January 22, 1944, to May 5, 1945. Applying himself with keen foresight, 
effective resourcefulness, purposeful Initiative and delicate tact to the complex 
problems inherent in confidential assignments of paramount importance, Lieuten- 
ant Commander Sonnett skillfully formulated and executed missions of the 
highest classification pertaining to, affecting and furthering the war effort. His 
constant devotion to duty and loyal discharge of weighty responsibilities reflect 
the highest credit upon Lieutenant Commander Sonnett and upon the United 
States Naval Service.” 

A copy of this citation has been made a part of Lieutenant Com- 
mander Sonnett’s official record and he is hereby authorized to wear the Com- 
mendation Ribbon. 

/s/ James Forbbstal, 

Secretary of the Navy. 
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The Chairman. Are you ready, Senator Ferguson? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Sonnett, under “F” on page 2 you were : 

To determine the basis for the statement at page 6 of “Battle Report" tha 
“There were two powerfui task forces sent against Pearl Harbor, the majo 
elements of one lurking just over the horizon from its companion force to ovei 
whelm any American attempt to engage the Invaders. The United States, toi 
bad two task forces at sea, and Japanese espionage had so informed Tokyo. 

Did you make any investigation of that “F” ? 

Mr. Sonnett. We did, yes. We made an investigation of every on 
of those items. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. What did you find on that particular one? 

Mr. Sonnett. That related. Senator, as I recall it, to the questioi 
of Japanese intelligence or espionage at Hawaii, a subject which w 
felt had not been fully explored. 

The statement in the book Battle R^ort indicated [1S370 
that the Japanese esjiionage had advised Tokyo of the fact that tW' 
task forces of ours were at sea. 

We wanted to find out whether or not that was so and, as I recall it 
although I am trusting to recollection a year old now, as I recall it w 
found there was no specific evidence so indicating, but that that wa 
a fair inference from the various reports which the consul at Honoluli 
had sent to Tokyo. 

[13371'\ Senator Ferguson. Now do I understand then that tb 
Hewitt investigation and your investigation prior to the Hewitt neve 
made any report to the Secretary ? 

Mr. Sonnett. No; we made a report. Senator. 

Senator Fergu.son. You did make a report? 

Mr. Sonnett. We did, yes. My impression is it was before thi 
committee. It is a rather long one with findings of fact and conclu 
sions. 

Mr. Kaufman. It is part of the Hewitt report. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever have any discussion with th 
Secretary as to having the Court of Inquiry complete its work? 

Mr. Sonnett. Not that I recall. Senator; no. 

Senator Ferou.son. Can you give us any reason why the court wa 
not continued to do this work? They had the previous history am 
they had all the facts that they had obtained, at least. 

Mr. Sonnett. I am unable to give you any reason. Senator, excep 
I am confident of one thing, that the Secretary wanted all of the fact 
and he wanted them accurately, and he wanted them from whateve 
source he could get them. 

Senator Ferguson. Was there any dissatisfaction with the repor 
that the Navy Court of Inquiry had made? 

Mr. Sonnett. To the extent. Senator, that, first, their [1337S 
investigation was not complete, and second, that certain of their find 
ings were erroneous; yes. 

Senator Ferguson. That certain of their findings were erroneous 

Mr. Sonnett. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What were those particular findings? 

Mr. Sonnett. I cannot recall, but the Secretary’s subsequent en 
dorsement considers each one in detail and sets forth the Secretary* 
findings on the basis of the various findings of the Board. 
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Mr. Kaufman. Senator Ferguson, the Hewitt report is part of ex- 
hibit 107. 

Senator Ferguson. Is that the third volume? 

Mr. Kaufman. Yes. 

Senator Brewster. And that includes the report by this witness ? 

Mr. Kaufman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Does this include your report also ? 

Mr. Sonnett. Senator, I made no report inaividually. I drafted, 
with the help of my assistants. Admiral Hewitt’s report which he 
revised and then submitted to the Secretary. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have in the record 
the two exhibits, if they are not already in, the one creating the Hewitt 
Board and the other one the { 13373 ^ further investigation of 
the facts, and then it proceeded to give what was to be investigated, so 
that the record will be complete. 

The Chairman. All these matters are in the record as exhibits. 

Senator Ferguson. That is what I am trying to find out. 

Mr. Kjvufman. Commander Baecher tells me that one of these is not 
in at the present time. Commander Baecher says the one dated May 
18, which sets forth the scope of the examination, is not in the record. 

Senator Ferguson. I ask then that that be made part of the record 
here in the transcript, because I think it is material to many other 
questions. 

The Chairman. That will be done. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

SECBET 

18 May 1945. 

From : Admiral H. Kent Hewitt, U. S. Navy. 

To : The Secretary of the Navy. 

Subject : Further Investigation Into the facts surrounding the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor, 7 December 1941. 

Reference: (a) Precept 2 May 1945 appointing Admiral H. Kent Hewitt, U. S. 
Navy to conduct further I’earl Harbor investigation. 

1. In accordance with reference (a) a study has been made of the 
report of the Robert's Commission, of the record of examination of witnesses 
directed by the Secretary of the Navy 12 February 1944, the record of proceedings 
of the Court of Inquiry convened by order of the Secretary of the Navy 13 July 
1944, and of various other documents relating to this matter. It appears that 
further investigation is necessary in order 

(A) to obtain the information now available concerning the composition 
and movements of the Japanese forces which attacked Pearl Harbor on 7 
December 1941; 

(B) to obtain the information which was available at Pearl Harbor, at 
Cavite, and at Washington, during the period 26 November 1941 to 7 Decem- 
ber 1941, concerning the location, comi)osition and movements of Japanese 
naval forces, including (1) examination as to the activities of the Radio 
Intelligence Unit at Pearl Harbor and the information obtained by it, with 
particular reference to the location of the major iK)rtion of the Japanese 
carriers, to the change in radio contact with units of the Japanese Fleet 
on or about 1 December 1941, and to the apparently erroneous belief that 
on 7 December 1941 the attacking force was located south of Hawaii; (2) 
examination [ 13375 ] as to ONI bulletins, such as the bulletin of 1 
December 1941; (3) examination as to the information furnished by the 
Navy to the Army, at Washington and at Pearl Harbor, concerning Japanese 
naval movements and radio contact with Japanese units; (4) examination 
as to information of Japanese Naval units obtained by Army reconnaissance, 
with particular reference to the War Department’s directions to General 
Short, about 26 November 1941, to conduct reconnaissance to Jaluit, to the 
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action takePt and to the question whether Admiral Klmmel was advised 
of this; 

(G) to determine whether or not Japanese submarines operated in and 

around Pearl Harbor prior to 7 December 1941, including (1) whether a 
captured Japanese map, as indicated in the Army Pearl Harbor report, 
establishes that such submarines were in Pearl Harbor before that date, 
or, as indicated in the book entitled “Battle Report”, that the map was 
made on that date and erroneously fixed the positions of United States 
ships in the harbor; (2) what submarines contacts were made in or around 
Pearl Harbor prior to 7 December 1941; (3) according to “Battle Report”, 
at about 0500 on 7 December 1941, [73375] a naval radio station on 

Oahu intercepted and logged a conversation between the WARD and CON- 
DOR concerning the sighting of a submarine at approximately 1850. It 
should be determined what was done about this and why were the net gates 
allowed to remain open from 0445 until 0800 ; 

(D) to obtain the information received in Hawaii through the intercep- 
tion of Japanese telephone and cable messages by the OfSce of Naval In- 
telligence, or so obtained by other agencies of the United States Qovemment 
or of other governments and communicated to the Naval Intelligence at 
Hawaii ; 

(E) to determine who obtained the intercepted Japanese messages con- 
cerning ship movements, sent to and from Honolulu, which are set forth in 
Exhibit 63 of the Naval Court’s Record, and how, when and where they 
were obtained and decoded ; 

(F) to determine the basis for the statement at page 6 of “Battle Report” 
that **There were two powerful task forces sent against Pearl Harbor, the 
major elements of one lurking Just over the horizon from its companion 
force to overwhelm any American attempt to engage the Invaders. The 
United States, too, had two task forces at sea, and Japanese espionage 
[73377] had so informed Tokyo.” 

(Q) to determine whether or not there was a “winds code” message 
relating to the United States ; 

(H) to interview Admiral Wilkinson generally and with particular ref- 
erence to combat intelligence and to the “winds code” ; 

(I) to interview Captain McCollum generaUy and with particular ref- 
erence to the “winds code” ; 

(J) to determine what information the records of CinCPac and Oom- 
FOURTEEN contain concerning (1) Admiral Klmmel’s approval of Annex 
VII to the Joint Coastal Defense Plan and the “Bellinger” estimate, (2) 
Admiral Kimmel’s receipt and evaluation of copies of the Secretary of the 
Navy’s letter of 24 January 1941, and the Secretary of War’s reply, (8) 
Admiral Kimmel’s receipt and evaluation of the second letter from the 
Chief of Naval Operations concerning air torpedo attack, (4) the date when 
Admiral Klmmel approved the aircraft schedules which were submitted 
covering employment of planes during the period 15 November 1941 to 31 
^lecember 1941 ; 

(K) to determine what were the reasons for the air reconnaissance which 
Admiral Klmmel directed in [73373] or about July 1941, toward the 
Jaluits. 

(L) to ascertain the facts in connection with such other questions as may 
arise during the investigation to be conducted by me. 

2. Having found that such further investigation is necessary, I propose to ex- 
amine the persons having knowledge of the facts in question and to obtain such 
documents as may be relevant thereto. 

8. Counsel in this investigation will be John F. Sonnett, Special Assistant 
to the Secretary of the Navy. Also assisting will be Lieutenant Commander 
Benjamin Griswold, U. S. N. R., and Lieutenant John Ford Baecher, U. S. N. R. 
Each of these men has taken a special oath to maintain the security of the 
information received during this investigation* 


H* Keut Hewitt. 


Fir$i endorsement: 

The farther investigation set forth herein is hereby approved. 

(Copy) 


6 - 21-48 


Fobustai. 
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[ISSTff] Senator Ferguson. Did you, Mr. Sonnettj make a re- 
port after you made this preliminary investigation t Did vou make 
a report to the l^cretary of the Navy as to what you thought should 
be done? 

Mr. SoNNETT. I made no formal or written report. Senator, no. 

Senator Brewster. As I understand, you made a draft of a report 
for the Secretary, on which his report was finally based, is that 
correct? 

Mr. SoNNETT. Well, on the Hewitt Report to the Secretary, I drafted 
that at the completion of the Hewitt investigation. Admiral Hew- 
itt revised it and then submitted it to the Secretary as Admiral 
Hewitt’s report. 

Senator Brewster. Were there material variations from your rec- 
ommendations, or did it follow substantiaUy the outline of your 
conclusions? 

Mr. SoNNETT. There were some changes of substance which Ad- 
miral Hewitt made. He made a number of changes in form. Just 
what they were, off-hand I cannot state, but I know there were 
some. 

The Chairman. Are you finished. Senator Ferguson? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

The Chairman. Are there any further questions? If not, thank 
you very much. Captain. I am not demoting you ? Are [1^80] 
you captain or commander? 

Mr. SoNNETT. Lieutenant commander, sir. You have promoted me. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

(The witness was excused.) 

The Chairman. Who is next ? 

Mr. Richardson. Sergeant Elliott. 

The Chairman. Will you be sworn, please? 

TESTIHONT OP GEORGE E. ELLIOTT, JR., PORMERLT SERGEANT, 
ARMY OP THE UNITED STATES 

(Having been first duly sworn by the Chairman.) 

Mr. Richardson. Sergeant Elliott, will you state your name for 
the record ? 

Mr. Eluott. George E. Elliott, Jr. 

Mr. Richardson. How old are you? 

Mr. Elliott. Twenty-eight, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. You are not in the service at present? 

Mr. Eluott. No, sir; I am lucky enough to have been discharged 4 
months ago. 

Mr. Richardson. You were on duty in Hawaii at the time of the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor? 

Mr. Elliott. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. In what division of the Army? 

Mr. Eluott. I was in the Signal Corps, Aircraft Warning. 

[13381] Mr. Richardson. And that brought you in contact with 
the radar sets that the Army had on Oahu ? 
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Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. You were present at one of those mobile radar 
sets on the morning of the attack ? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Can you indicate on this map. Sergeant, where 
the mobile station was located, and where you were on the morning 
of the attack? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Indicate on this map where the station is located 
where you were on the morning of the attack. 

Mr. Elliott. The station was located at the top of the mountain, 
I believe they call it Opana, at the northernmost point of the island 
of Oahu, as I indicate here [indicating]. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, coming to this map. Sergeant, this colored 
chart of what is supposed to be a radar chart of approaching Japa- 
nese planes prior to the attack, you were at this point [indicating] ? 

Mr. Elliott. That is correct. 

Mr. Richardson. Will you indicate with the pointer where you 
saw any indication of approaching planes, where it would be on this 
mtm? 

Y13382'\ Mr. Elliott. At this point up here [indicating] 3° 
northeast at the azimuth that they came in on. 

We picked them up at the mileage of 136 or 137 miles. That was 
the veiT first indication of the flight that we had picked up. 

Mr.'KicHARDSoN. Now, follow with your pinter, just generally how 
the planes came down toward your station. 

Senator Brewster. AVill you place the time so it will be identified? 

Mr. Richardson. What was the time when you first found any in- 
formation of planes? 

Mr. Elliott. That was 7 : 02. 

Mr. Richardson. All right; now, follow with your pointer the 
course, as nearly as you can recall it, that the planes followed as you 
watched them on the radar. 

Mr. Elliott. I believe that they came in on a very straight line. 
I do not recall of their being any differences, as indicated here. It 
was fairly straight. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, when they approached your station, did 
they disappear finally from your radar? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir; they disappeared at approximately 15 to 20 
miles away from the island. We lost them due to distortion from 
a back wave from the mountains, and [^133831 it was impos- 
sible to follow them further than we had. 

Mr. Richardson. Up to the time they disappeared, had there been 
any diversion of the planes? Were they still all in the main group 
which you had seen at 7 : 02? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir; they were all in the same group, so far as 
I know. 

Mr. Richardson. That is the last you saw of them? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Who was with you. Sergeant, at the time these 
planes were sighted ? 

Mr. Elliott. Another private, Joseph L. Lockard. 
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Mr. Richabdson. Who first saw these planes? You or Lockard? 

Mr. Eixiott. We actually both saw them together. 

Mr. Richardson. What discussion was there between you with ref- 
erence to the matter when you saw them ? 

Mr. Elliott. At the time I was receiving instructions on the op- 
eration of the scope. Lockard looking over my shoulder noticed 
that there was a target, so he, knowing more about the operation of 
the scope, actually took over the control there. I went over to the 
plotting board, and we got an azimuth and mileage and figured out 
a reading as to the location where the flight was, where the target was. 

Mr. Richardson. How long did that take you, would you 
{ 1338 i '\ say? 

Mr. Elliott. Well, just a very short time, 

Mr. Rich.\rdson. A minute or two? 

Mr. Eluott. Less than a minute. 

Mr. Richardson. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Elliott. At that time I suggested to Private Lockard that 
we send it in to the Information Center. Private Lockard, figuring 
that our problem was over at 7 o’clock, disagreed as to sending the 
reading. 

Mr. Richardson. What do you mean by your problem was over 
at 7? 

Mr. Eluott. The normal operating period at that time was from 
4 in the morning until 7 in the morning. 

Mr. Richardson. Was that true on weekdays as well as on Sundays? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir, I believe it was. 

Mr, Richardson. For how long a period prior to the morning of 
the 7th had you been on the 4 to 7 status ? 

Mr, Eluott. Well, our particular station at that time had only 
been set up, it was only in operation about 2 weeks before Decem- 
ber 7th. 

Mr. Richardson. And during that whole 2 weeks, were you on the 
4 to 7 schedule ? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes. sir, I believe we were. 

[ 13386 '\ Mr. Richardson. Had there been other men in the sta- 
tion up to 7 o’clock that morning? 

Mr. Elliott. No, sir; the only ones present at the station were Pri- 
vate Lockard and myself. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, before that, during the 4 to 7 period that 
morning, had there been other men on this station ? 

Mr. Eluott. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. And what had become of them ? 

Mr. Elliott. I do not quite understand. 

Mr. Richardson. What became of them? How did it happen that 
only you and Lockhart were left there ? 

Mr, Elliott. I will have to go back to December 6. It was a stand- 
ing rule that we would keep two men at the unit at all times. 

Mr. Richardson. Twenty-four hours of the day? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. All right. 

Mr. Eluott. That was for protection of the unit. They were armed 
with .45 guns. 
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Mr. Richardson. That was to protect the unit? It was not to 
operate the unit as a radar system ? 

Mr. Elliott. Well, they were there to protect the unit but they did 
not operate. 

When the men that operated came to the station, the [1SS86^ 
two men that guarded the unit were there at the same time, although 
they did not do any operation. 

Mr. Richardson. All right ahead now. 

You got back to the 6th? What were your hours on the morning 
of the 6th? 

Mr. Elliott. Well, we went out to the station at Opana to relieve 
the two jnen that had been on the unit, guarding it aU the week. We 
went out there to give them a break, more or less, to come in and get 
a pass to go to town. 

Mr. Richardson. Did you go out as guards? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir; we went out as guards. The idea was we 
would stay there all night and be there at 4 o’clock in the morning, to 
start working on our problem. 

Mr. Richardson. This was the night of the 6th ? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Go ahead. When did the other men that had been 
on the station during the night leave ? 

Mr. Elliott. Well, there had been no other men there since 12 
o’clock on December 6, when we relieved them, when Private Lockard 
and I relieved them. 

Mr. Richardson. Then, as a matter of fact, from 4 until 7 on the 
morning of the 7th you two were the only men at that station? 

[lSSv/'\ Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir. We were the only two at that 
station from noon of December 6 through 8 o’clock on the morning 
of December 7. 

Mr. Richardson. And that was the station at Opana? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. At the farthest north station? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. The station most immediately adjacent to the 
whole northwest sector north of Oahu? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. All right. 

Now, at 7 : 02 you two men discovered planes on your target? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. You suggested that you contact the information 
center? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. At first Lockard did not approve of that? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. That was after we had fibred out the read- 
ing from the azimuth and mileage. At that time 1 spoke to Private 
Lockard. I even recall saying to him since he did not want to send 
it in, even if we sent it in and the Army and Navy would work together, 
they may not [13388'] know just whose planes they are, but 
if we worked out through the information center and had it not on 
any scheduled problem, that it would be more effective as to actually 
going out there and intercepting like, say, the Army go out and inter- 
cept planes, or vice versa. 
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Finally, after mentioning a few of those things to Private Lockard, 
he finally told me to go ahead and send it in if I liked. 

Mr. Richardson. How long from the time you discovered the planes 
was it until you concluded to phone the information center? How 
many minutes? 

Mr. Elliott. I would say offhand 7 or 8. 

Mr. Richardson. During that time, you could still see the target 
on your charts, these planes coming from the north ? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. You called up the information center? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. We had two phones in the mobile unit : One 
was a direct line, a tactical line, as it was called. That was from the 
plotting board directly to the information center which was located 
at Fort Shafter. 

Mr. Richardson. Which phone did you use? 

Mr. Elliott. I picked up the tactical phone on the plotting board, 
and I found nobody on the other end at the \_ 13389 '\ informa- 
tion center. 

After that, I went to the administrative line and called the informa- 
tion center. 

After getting the information center 

Mr. Richardson. Who answered? 

Mr. Elliott. A corporal or Private McDonald answered the phone. 
He was a switchboard operator at the information center. 

Mr. Richardson. All right. 

What conversation occurred ? 

Mr. Elliott. At that time, I explained to Private McDonald what 
we had seen, and he told me that there was nobody around there, and 
he did not know what to do about it. 

I asked him if he would get somebody that would know what to do 
and pass on the information, and have him take care of it. 

Well, a few minutes later 

Mr. Richardson. How many minutes? Just make a guess. 

Mr. Elliott. Two or three, I would say. 

Mr. Richardson. Two or three. All right. 

Mr. Eluott. Two or three minutes later, this lieutenant that is 
referred to, or was first referred to in the Roberts report, called back 
to the station, and Private Tiockard { 13390 ^ picked up the 
phone and spoke to the lieutenant. 

It was at this time that the lieutenant told us to forget about the 
flight. 

Mr. Richardson. Well, now, you, of course, did not hear what the 
lieutenant said over the telephone. 

Mr. Eluott. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. Richardson. What did you hear Lockard say over the tele- 
phone, to whomever he was talking? 

Mr. EUiiOTT. Well, he only acknowledged that we were to forget it, 
that we were to forget the flight. 

Mr. Richafdson. Did Lockard say anything to the lieutenant about 
having discovered planes coming on the chart? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir ; I believe he did. He again repeated the dis- 
tance that we had picked up the planes. 
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Mr. Richardson. When Lockard had finished his telephone con- 
versation, what did he tell you the lieutenant on the other end said ? 

Mr. Elliott. He told me that the lieutenant said to forget it. 

Mr. Richardson. Did he say anything about the lieutenant mention- 
ing what these planes might be, or from where the planes might be 
coming? Did he make any statement that the lieutenant had men- 
tioned that subject to him over the telephone? 

[13391^ Mr. Elliott. I do not recall whether or not he did. 

Mr. Richardson. I am referring to the question of whether the 
lieutenant mentioned the fact that a flight of B-17’s from San Fran- 
cisco was expected in that morning, and that these planes were probably 
those planes. 

Was there any discussion on that subject by Lockard in reporting 
the telephone conversation to you ? 

Mr. Elliott. That is what I do not quite remember. I cannot place 
it together, whether we received that information then, or whether 
that came out after the publicity of the Roberts Commission. 

I cannot say for sure. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, what did you continue to do after the end 
of the conversation over the telephone with the lieutenant at the 
information center? What did you and Lockard continue to do, if 
anything? 

Mr. Elliott. Private Lockard at that time wanted to shut down 
the unit and just go off the air, and the original intention was that I 
was to have gotten further training on the unit. I insisted again, and 
we continued to operate. 

Mr. Richardson. You could still see the plane target? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. And you followed it in until it got within about 
20 miles of your station ? 

[13392] Mr. Eluott. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, then, did you make any chart of the coui^ 
of those planes? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. We had an overlaid chart ; that is, a trans- 
parent paper that is put over the map itself, of the island, with true 
north on the overlay. That is, the grid lines on the overlay were true 
north on the map, and in the center is a radius, a mileage radius rule. 

From your azimuth and your mileage you can plot exactly where 
your location is on the map. That is used so that you could have a 
record of all the flights that youjiad. 

In other words, as you posted your target on this overlay, you could 
take it off of there and put it on a new sheet of transparent paper and 
continue on again. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, you did complete a chart following the course 
of those planes as they approached your station ? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Did you make any readings? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir; we had a running log, a record of reading 
sheets that covered the time, mileage, azimuth, and coordinate read- 
ings. 

Mr. Richardson. And you filled that out? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir. 
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[JSS^9S] Mr. Richardson. When, did you leave the station that 
morning? 

Mr. Eixiott. It was approximately 15 minutes of 8. 

Mr. Richardson. Where did you go ? 

Mr. Elliott. Our station at Opana was 9 miles away to our camp 
where he billeted and of course coming down the mountain to the 
highway took some time, and then the 9 miles was from the highway. 

Mr. Richardson. How did you go? 

Mr. Elliott. At approximately just shortly before 15 minutes of 
8, a private 

Mr. Richardson (interposing). How did you go, by shank’s mare 
or in a car? 

Mr. Elliott. That is just what I am going to explain. 

Mr. Richardson. All right. 

Mr. Elliott. Just a few minutes before a quarter of 8, Private 
Famback came out in a truck to pick us up, and take our bedding and 
ourselves back to the camp. 

Mr. Richardson. He took you back to the camp ? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. What time did you get back to the camp, do you 
think? 

Mr. Elliott. It was very close to 8 o’clock. 

Mr. Richardson. Did you have with you either your chart 
[JSSP4] or your readings? 

Mr. Elliott. We only had the record of readings, the log. 

Mr. Richardson. Did your record or reading log show the direction 
from which these planes were coming? 

Mr. Elliott. It could have been replotted on the map with the 
information given to get the exact location of tlie flight. 

Mr. Richardson. What did you do with that log? 

Mr. Elliott. That log was turned over to a Lieutenant Upson, the 
commanding officer of the two platoons that were out in that par- 
ticular camp. 

Mr. Richardson. Was it turned over immediately upon your return 
to the camp? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. We were very proud of the reading that 
we had gotten ; that is, the distance out, and we brought it along, not 
knowing what was taking place, but it was just the fact that the 
reading was a very ^od reading. 

We brought it back to show it off, so to speak. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, you gave it to your platoon commander? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Do you know what he did with it? 

fJSJffo] Mr. Elliott. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Richardson. Who was your platoon commander? 

Mr. Elliott. A First Lieutenant — at that time Second Lieutenant 
John Upson. 

Mr. Richardson. And he was in the Aircraft Warning Division? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. WTio was his superior, if you know f 

Mr. Elliott. A Captain Tetley. 

Mr .Richardson. And where was he stationed? 

79716— 46— pt. 10 20 
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Mr. Elliott. He was stationed in Schofield Barracks, at the head- 
quarters. That is where the main body of the company stayed. 

We had several headquarters. We had the Fort dha^r. at the 
Information Center was one headquarters; and also within the same 
company we had the headquarters at Schofibld Barracks^ where most 
of the men stayed | and then, of course, we had the outlying platoons, 
where we had our individual stations. 

Mr. Richardson. Where and to whom would your platoon com- 
mander have reported to his superior? 

Mr. Elliott. He would have reported directly to Captain Tetley. 

Mr. Richardson. At Schofield Barracks? 

[13396'\ Mr. Elliott. At Schofield Barracks ; yes. sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Do you know who was over Tetley! 

Mr. Elliott. Offhand, I believe it was Colonel Powell, although I 
am not sure of the chain of command. 

Mr. Richardson. They were all in the aircraft warning section ? 

Mr. Elliott. I am not sure about Colonel Powell. I believe he was 
head of the Signal Corps installations. 

Mr. Richardson. And the material which you had given to your 
platoon commander could have been read by any competent person 
to whom it came, and would indicate where you saw the planes, the 
direction from which they came, and when they disappeared irom 
your view? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir: very definitely, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. With the times of day involved ? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir ; an identical chart could have been made, as 
is indicated up there on the map. 

Mr. Richardson. Did you remain in camp after yOu arrived there 
and during the attack? 

Mr. Elliott. No, sir ; we stayed in camp only long enough to get up 
our main belongings that we would need, and we went right back to 
the unit 9 miles away. 

Mr. Ricn.vRDsoN. And you stayed at the unit the rest of the day? 

[13397] Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir; we stayed there day and night 
from then on ; we did not go back to the camp. 

Mr. Richardson. There were two operating phones to that unit? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Did anyone call you up while you were there to 
inquire concerning what you discovered ana the details? 

Mr. Elliott. No, sir; they did not call me. They called back, but 
Private Lockard answered the phone. 

Mr. Richardson. Who called him, do you know ? 

Mr. Elliott. Well, as I said before, it is explained as this lieuten- 
ant through the Roberts report. That is the only knowledge I have 
actually as to who called. 

Mr. Richardson. Someone called him? 

Mr. Elliott. Well, the information was relayed by Corporal Mc- 
Donald at the switchooard to the lieutenant. 

Mr. Richardson. You do not get what I mean, I don’t think, 
Sergeant. 

Mr. Elliott. You mean the lieutenant called 

Mr. Richardson. After you came back from the camp on the morn- 
ing of the attack, after you came in at 8 o’clock and turned over your 
reading, you then went oack to the station, as I understand it. 
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[13398'] Mr. Elliott. Yes. 

Mr. Richardson. While you were at the station did anyone contact 
you to find out what you knew about the incoming planes ? 

Mr. Elliott. That, sir, I could not answer. 

When we went back to. the unit, we did not go back to — at least I 
did not, and I do not recall just what Private Lockard did — we did 
not go back to the operation. The operation of the unit was being 
manned by other men in the platoon. 

As I recall, we were busy setting up tents, since we were not going 
to travel back and forth to our old camp. 

Mr. Richardson. Well, but. Sergeant, did anybody come to you 
during that day and ask you to tell them what you saw in the radar 
at 7 unlock that morning? 

Mr. Elliott. No, sir^ only the men at our individual camp that 
were interested to know just what had gone on. 

Mr. Richardson. Well, by the time you had worked around there 
for awhile, all of the men at that unit knew the story of what had 
happened to you and your companion after 7 o’clock in that radar 
station that morning? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir: very definitely, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. And if anyone had called that unit on the tele- 
phone they could have gotten that information from [13399] 
practically anybody on the job, could not they? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. When you went back from camp to your station, 
did you have any instructions from your officer in camp as to what 
you were to do, or anything of that kind ? 

Mr. Elliott. None at the camp. We were just told to go back to 
the unit and that we would receive all of our instructions. That is, 
it was understood as to the working arrangement, what we were going 
to do, arranging the camp, and so forth, that would have been taken 
care of out uiere. . 

Mr. Richardson. Did you get any instructions after you got back 
to the camp? 

Mr. Eluott. Only as I said before, that we broke up into different 
groups. 

Mr. Richardson. I see. 

Mr. Etxiott. And did the necessary work. 

Mr. Richardson. I see. 

When did you first know of the attack? 

Mr. Eluott. At the time that we arrived at our camp. However, 
as we were going to the camp, and just, oh, about a quarter way away 
from the camp, we noticed from our truck all of the men from the 
camp driving very fast in the opposite direction in which we were 
going. They were going to the unit. 

r 13^00] They nad their field packs, and helmets, and what not. 

We still had no indication as to what had happened until we arrived 
at the camp, when we were told that we had been attacked by the 
Japanese. 

Mr. Richardson. I have no further questions. 

The Chairman. Sergeant, if I understand you, this unit up there 
on this mountain at the tip of the island, was under guard 24 hours 
of the day by somebody. 
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Mr. Elmott. Yes. 

The Chairman. What were they guarding against? 

Mr. Elliott. Well, the only thing they were guarding against was 
to see that no one came around to interfere with the equipment we had. 

The Chairman. Now, during 4 hours of that 24, or 3 hours, from 
4 to 7 in the morning, the radar station was in operation? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Why was it in operation during those particular 
hours? 

Mr. Elliott. Well, those were the instructions that we had from 
our con^any commander, and, as I imagine, they came from 

The CThairman. Headquarters. 

Mr. Eluott. He had taken the orders from higher head- [IS^T] 
quarters. 

The Chairman. Did the selection of those 3 hours from 4 to 7 have 
any relationship, as far as you know? Was it generally understood 
that those hours were selected because they might have some relation- 
ship to a possible air attack? 

Mr. Elliott. As a matter of opinion, as I would have looked at it 
at the time, I would say we were not operating under those condi- 
tions. I mean, it was more practice than anything else. 

[13^02'\ The Chairman. As far as you were concerned, and 
Private Lockard, you were students, in a sense, you were practicing 
to become more proficient in the operation of the radar station? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman.. But there must have been some reason why, from 
4 to 7 o’clock in the morning was chosen as the hour during which 
the station was to be in operation. Would you be able to inform the 
committee, if you have any opinion, as to why those hours were chosen ? 

Mr. Elliott. No, sir; I could not. 

The Chairman. You do not know about that? 

Mr. Ellioit. I could not form any opinion. 

The Chairman. Those hours were fixed by higher officers? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you know who determined that it should be done 
from 4 to 7 ? 

Mr. Elliott. Well, only through the information center, down 
through the chain of command from Captain Tetley, our commanding 
officer. But that was understood, that we were to work from 4 to 7 
in the morning. 

The Chairman. Was there any information passed down to you as 
to why those hours were selected? 

Mr. Elliott. No, sir. 

[13Ji03'\ The Chairman. Did you learn anything about that at 
any time, either before or after the attack, as to why those hours were 
chosen for the operation of the radar? 

Mr. Elliott. No, sir. That angle of the question of 4 to 7 never 
came up, that I recollect. 

The Chairman. You don’t know whether it had any relationship 
to the general feeling that if an attack occurred there it would be 
sometime in the early morning, around daylight or sunrise? 

Mr. Eluott. No, sir. 

The Chairman, i ou have no information on that? 
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Mr. Eluott. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Now how far were these planes when you first 
picked them up? 

Mr. Elliott. They were actually 137 miles. 

The Chairman. One hundred and thirty-seven miles. And you 
traced them all the way in until they got within 20 miles? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir; I believe that is what it was, until they got 
within 20 miles. 

The Chairman. How long did that take you, or how long were they 
in making that flight from 137 miles to 20 miles, within that distance? 

Mr. Elliott. I am not particularly sure. I think it was about 20 
minutes of 8. 

The Chairman. About 20 minutes of 8? 

Mr. Elliott. Between 7 : 35 and 20 minutes of 8. 

The Chairman. So from 2 minutes after 7 until approximately 
20 minutes of 8 you were tracing these planes in toward the island ? 

Mr. EIajott. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, did you call, or did Private Lockard, or either 
one of you, call the central information station while they were being 
traced in, or after you lost sight of them ? 

Mr. Elliott. No, sir. We sent it in — I sent it in to the switchboard 
operator I would say about actually 7 : 07 or 7 : 08. 

The Chairman. I did not get that. 

Mr. Elliott. 7 : 07 or 7 : 08. I picked up the flight at 7 : 02. 

The Chairman. You picked up the flight at 7: 02? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes. 

The Chairman. At 7 : 07 or 7 : 08, 5 or 6 minutes after that, after 
you picked up the flight, you phoned in to the central information 
center ? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir. We gave them the reading as of 7 : 02. 

The Chairman. Did you continue to call them as you got 
the reading as the ships came in closer? 

Mr. Eluott. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You did not? 

Mr. Eluott. No, sir. 

The Chairman. J ust that one call ? 

Mr. Eluott. That was when we carried on, when he was told to 
foreet. 

Tne Chairman. Do you recall the name of the lieutenant who told 
you to forget it? 

Mr. Elliott. No, sir, at the time I did not know. 

The Chairman. You did not know at the time? 

Mr. Elliott. I think it was Lieutenant Tyler. I mean this informa- 
tion I received later. 

TTie Chairman. Yes. Did you know anything about the expectation 
that some B-I7’s or P-I7’s were scheduled to come in from Francisco? 

Mr. Elliott. No, sir. I know that I did not know about it before 
we picked up the target, and as I told Mr. Richardson here, I am not 
sure just when we actually did find out that those were B-;^l7’s. 

The Chairman. You did not know that they were coming in from 
San Francisco? Would you have known whether they were coming 
from the north, the direction in which these planes you picked up were 
coming, or would they have come [1S%06'\ in more directly 
from me east? 
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Mr. Eluott. No, sir ; we would not have known that. 

The Chaibman. You would not have known that? 

Mr. Elliott. No. That would have been handled in the informa- 
tion center, probably by the liaison oflBcer, and they would not pass 
that information to us. 

The Chairman. Well, with your knowledge of the island out there, 
and the directions generally from there toward Japan and toward 
California, would you be able to say, if you thought they were B-lT’s, 
would you have expected them to come in from that direction ? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. From the north ? 

Mr. Elliott. Ordinarily; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Why would they do that? 

Mr. Elliott. Well, that would have been the closest route. 

The Chairman. From San Francisco to Oahu would they come in 
from the north? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. That would bring them in just about the 
place where the flight was picked up that morning, at 3* northeast. 

The Chairman. That is all. 

Mr. Cooper. 

[ISJiOy'] The Vice Chairman. Sergeant, you were then a private? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. You and Lockard were both privates? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. How long had you been engaged in this radar 
work? 

Mr. Eluott. Only about 8 months. 

The Vice Chairman. Three months? 

Mr. Eluott. Not quite three months. 

The Vice Chairman. You were still being trained for that type 
of work? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Was Lockard your instructor? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir; he was. 

The Vice Chairman. How long had he been engaged 
in that radar work? 

Mr. Eluott. 1 am not sure. I believe that it might have been a 
year or so. I can’t say on that. 

The Vice Chairman. Then he was considered as an exj^rienced, 
capable radar man and qualified to give instructions to you ? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir; so far as the operation of the unit went 
he knew the different phases of operation. 

The Vice Chairman. And you and he worked together there that 
Sunday morning in operating the radar? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir. During the problem he operated the scope 
and I operated the plotting board. In other words, the targets that 
he would have picked up from the scope he would have relayed the 
information and I would have plotted it on the map and followed 
through on sending it to the information center at Fort Shafter 
where they would have coordinated with the liaison officers as to 
whether anybody had a flight in that particular area, and from then 
on they would have followed through. 

The Vice Chairman. What was the name of that station where 
you were? 
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Mr. EUiioTT. Opana. 

The Vice Chaibman. 0-p-a-n-a? 

[ISIfiS'] Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairiian. Now, you had been on duty there from 12 
o’clock noon on Saturday, the aay before? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. As guards of that station ? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And then during the period from 4 o’clock on 
Sunday morning to 7 o’clock on Sunday morning you operated the 
station ? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And you were due then to go off duty in the 
operation of the station at 7 o^lock ? 

Mr. Eluott. No, sir. The original plans were that we would stay 
there until 12 o’clock noon Sunday, December 7, and at that time the 
two men that we had relieved the day before would have been back on 
pass and they would have taken over the guarding of the unit. 

The Vice Chairman. They would have taken over as guards? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir. And then we would have returned to our 
camp. However, that was changed and it was decided that since they 
came back from there, on a pass, earlier^ they figured they would come 
out to the unit at 8 o’clock in the morning. 

The Vice Chairman. But you were due to stop operating 
[ISJflO] the unit at 7 o’clock! 

Mr. EkiUOTT. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And from 7 o’clock on until you were relieved 
you were to just serve as guards there ? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir; but that also at that time we were to con* 
tinue on with my instructions, my further instructions as to the oper- 
ation of the unit. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, it was more or less voluntary on your 
part as you wanted to get as much training as you could? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And voluntary on Lockard’s part to give you 
that training? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. After 7 o’clock? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. So you were just staying on on a voluntary 
basis after 7 o’clock? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And you just continued to practice? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes. sir. 

The Vice Chairman. After 7 o’clock. 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And then at 7:02, why, you picked 
[ISJ^ll^ up this flight of planes coming in? 

Mr. Euott. Yes, sir. I wonder if I could make mention of the 
fact that at the time that we reported off the air to the information 
center by our clock at the unit I am very sure that time was 6 minutes 
of 7 ana I can’t recall just whether or not we had made a time check 
with the information center. But I know very definitely that the time 
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on the clock when we actually closed down the unit, that is, went off 
the air with the information center, was approximately 6 minutes of 7. 

The Vice Chairman. Six minutes before 7 o’clock? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. You notified the information center? 

Mr. Elliott. We were told at that time that the problem was over 
and that we were to go off the air. In other words, we wouldn’t 
forward then to the information center. 

The Vice Chairman. Anything you received after 6 minutes to 7 
o’clock you would not send on to the information center? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. The point I am trying to bring out there is 
that it was 6 minutes before 7 and I don’t recall whether or not we had 
made a time check to verify the time with the information center. 

The Chairman. That is, your clock showed 6 minutes 
to 7 and you don’t know whether you synchronized your time with the 
information center? 

Mr. Eluott. That is right. 

The Vice Chairman. ^ that from the time you were told by the 
information center at 6 minutes before 7 o’clock that you could go off, 
the remaining time then was just on a volimtary basis by you and 
Lockhart? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And you picked up this flight of planes coming 
in at 2 minutes after 7 o’clock? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And within 5 or 6 minutes after you first 
sighted them, why, you undertook to contact the information center 
to tell them about it? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. It was between 6 and 8 minutes, offhand. I 
can’t recall just what it was. 

The Vice Chairman. Between 6 and 8 minutes after 7 o’clock? 

Mr. Er.LioTT. Somewhere between there. 

The Vice Chairman. And when you used the first phone there was 
nobody that responded at the information center? 

Mr. Elliott. No, sir. That was the actual phone that went through 
to the actual plotting table in the information center. 

[JS4JS] The Vice Chairman. That was the phone you were 
supposed to use to give that information ? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And there was nobody that responded at the 
other end ? 

Mr. Elliott. That is right. 

The Vice Chairman. Or, at the information center? 

Mr. Elliott. That is right. 

The Vice Chairman. Then you used the other phone wliich you say 
was the administration phone ? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And Private McDonald answered that switch- 
board? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And you gave him the information and he 
told you that there was nobody there to tell him what to do about it ? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 
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The Vice Chairman. And you asked him to please get word as 
quickly as he could to somebody who would know what to do? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. I might mention that as I was explaining it 
to McDonald on the switchboard I spoke in a very nervous voice and 
from the time that I spoke that way \13p0\ Lockard seemed 
to take more note of what I was trying to do in sending in the reading, 
although I didn’t know at the time that they were enemy planes. It 
was just that I did talk over the phone in a very nervous tone of voice. 

The Vice Chairman. That was probably your first experience of 
that type, was it ? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir, it was. 

The Vice Chairman. I see. 

Mr. Elliotf. It probably was the idea of getting such a large flight 
of planes at such a distance, becaiise ordinarily before then w’e hadn’t 
picKed up anything really over 100 to 110 miles, I would say. But 
this was very big and it was very noticeable and it was just some- 
thing out of the ordinary. 

The Vice Chairman. It was out of the ordinary to the extent that 
you were a little bit excited about it? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And also proud of your achievement? 

Mr. Elliotf. Well, yes, sir. I only wish that it could have been 
followed through. It could have saved any number of lives. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, you really did do a good job in the work 
you did there. 

Mr. Elliott. I hope I did, sir. 

[13^16^ The Vice Chairman. How many men w'ere there at 
that time that operated this radar? 

Mr. Elliott. In our platoon we had, I believe it was, 18 men. Out 
of that 18 men there were three drivers, I believe, truck drivers, and 
I believe there were two cooks. 

The Vice Chairman. That would leave 

Mr. Elliott. That would leave 

The Vice Chairman. Thirteen. 

Mr. Elliott. Thirteen. 

The Vice Chairman. Operators. 

Mr. E1J.10TT. Operators ; yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Now, although you were still in training 
and had not had the experience that Lockard had, whyj the events 
of that occasion showed that you had become rather efficient in that 
line of work. 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

Te Vice Chairman. Now, just how did you conduct this type of 
work Sergeant? Was there a platoon or squad or definite number of 
men assigned to each of these radar units? 

Mr. Elliott. We had the men assigned, we had what we called the 
crew chiefs, and I believe with the assigned strength that we had they 
only had two men under them, and the three men together each oper- 
ated the unit in shifts of, as I recall it on December 7 especially, very 
close to that [13^16] time, we operated 4 hours on duty on 
the radar, 4 hours on guard on the unit, and then 4 hours off, and then 
repeating 4 hours on the unit and so forth ; and I believe at that time 
we had four different crews. 
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The Vice Chairman. Four different crews of two men each? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. There were three men, actually three men, 
on each crew. 

The Vice Chairman. Three men on each crew and you had four 
crews? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. I believe that is the way it was set up ; yes, 
sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And you had four crews? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, of course, then you spent as much time 
on guard duty as you did in operating the unit ? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. The number of men we had at that time was 
not a sufficient number to operate 24 hours a day. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, now, if all the operators had been used 
for operational purposes and ordinary infantry soldiers had been used 
for ^ard duty, you could have done that, couldn’t you ? 

Mr. Elliott. Oh, yes. 

The Vice Chairman. And ordinary infantry soldiers could 



time. 

The Vice Chairman. I know, but that could have been done, for 
the mard duty? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And then that would have left all of you 
operators to work in shifts just in operational work? 

Mr. Elliott. Well, yes, although in the Army they sort of put you 
to work to the best advantage. In other words, they wouldn’t have 
considered us working 4 hours on the unit and 8 hours’ rest, whereas 
they probably would have fixed it up 8 hours’ work and 4 hours’ rest. 

The Vice Chairman. Yes ; that could have been done. 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. I mean that is the general practice, so to 
speak. 

The Vice Chairman. What was done in that respect after the at- 
tack, after December 7, how did they do it ? 

Mr. Elliott. Well, at the time 1 believe we received a few more 
men from the company. I would say offhand four or five to help out 
in the operations. We operated under those conditions for approxi- 
mately 3 weeks. 

The Vice Chairman. After December 7? 

[ISilS'] Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. And at that time our company 
was enlarged to a regiment and we had some men transferred there 
from the Infantry to enlarge our company and the infantrymen were 
to be trained in the operation of the unit. 

The Vice Chairman. They assigned other men there on the island 
to train in radar work ? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. That was done after December 7? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir; approximately, I am not sure whether it was 
2 or 3 weeks. It was somewnere in between that time. 

The Vice Chairman. The forces were greatly enlarged then ? 
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Mr. Eixiott. Yes, sir. Instead of 18 men, as we had on December 
7, we had approximately 40 men. That was 2 or 3 weelffi after Decem- 
ber 7. 

The Vice Chairman. 1 see. 

Mr. Eluott. But they had to be trained. 

The Vice Chairman. But those same men had been on the island 
before December 7 ? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Now, what hours did you operate the unit 
after December 7 ? 

Mr. Eluott. Twenty-four hours a day, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Twenty-four hours a day? 

[ 134 . 19 '\ Mr. Elliott. Ye^ sir. 

The Vice Chairman. After December 7? 

Mr. Eixiott. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. You increased it from 8 hours to 24 hours a 
day? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, didn’t anybody have to go to the hospital 
as a result of that, did they? 

Mr. EkxiOTT. Well, none that I recall, sir. They were probably 
afraid to go to the hospital. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. Thank you. 

The Chairman. I would like to ask one other question. 

You say that you called this information center about 7 or 8 minutes 
after 7? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And tal^d to Private McDonald at the switch- 
board. He was the switchboard operator? 

Mr. Eluott. Ye^ sir. 

The Chairman. How long was it after that before Tyler came back 
and talked to Lockard ? 

Mr. Eluott. Between 1 or 2 or 3 minutes, I don’t recall. It was 
fairly shortly. 

The Chairman. From the time of that conversation between Tyler 
and Lockard until you went into the information [75^^] 
center did they call back any more to seek any information about 
these planes? 

Mr. Eluott. No, sir. The last time that we talked to the informa- 
tion center during the flight that we had plotted, the plane flight, 
there was no other conversation about it. Now then, when the flight 
was finished and we took the record of the reading sheets back to the 
platoon commander, he passed that on, I imagine, to the company 
commander. 

The Chairman. That was about a quarter to 8? 

Mr. Eluott. At the time that we went. 

The Chairman. Now, the attack was on right away pretty soon 
after that? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir. As I understand it it was on about 5 minutes 
of 8. 

The Chairman. That is all. 

The Vice Chairman. There is one question I overlooked. 
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You told US that after December 7, why, the hours of operating 
the station were increased from 3 houre to a full 24-hour basis. 

Mr. Eluoit. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And the men held up all right under that 
Did this wear out the sets, radar sets, did they operate all right? 

Mr. Eluott. Well, our particular set was somewhat o1 
a good set. I mean, we continued operating, I don’t know j ust whethei 
we were lucky or what, but we didn’t have very much trouble. An- 
other thing I might mention is that the different imits on the island: 
could overlap each other and where one went off for servicing, anc 
incidentally we did go off an hour a day for servicing and repair 
they would cover the particular unit that went out. 

But so far as having any serious trouble with the unit I don’t recall 
any. 

The Vice Chairman. You don’t recall any? 

Mr. Elliott. No, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. That is all. 

The Chairman. Senator George. 

Senator George. You say you have been out of service about ^ 
months ? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir ; since the 20th of September last year. 

Senator George. MTien did you enter the service ? 

Mr. Eluott. On November 12, 1940. 

Senator George. Where did you enter the service, from what State! 

Mr. Eluott. I entered in Chicago, sir; Chicago, 111. 

Senator George. And do I understand that you and Mr. \_13Jt22] 
Lockard were the only two people at this station from midnight 
say, of the 6th until the morning of the 7th, when you picked up this 
flight of planes ? 

Mr. Ei^ott. Yes. sir. 

Senator George. There was no one else there? 

Mr. Elliott. No, sir. I might make a comment, if I may. 

Senator George. Yes. 

Mr. Eluott. On December 8, 1 believe it was — well, on Decembei 
7 — ^Lockard, Private Lockard was called into the company com- 
mander, Captain Tetley, and Captain Tetley sent him back to tne unit 
for a statement from Lockard and my.self, a signed statement as tc 
what had happened. And at that time Private Lockard told me thal 
he wanted me to incorporate in the statement the name of a man that 
was not there, the man that ordinarily would have run the motor, tht 
motored generator for the unit. It was put to me that they wanted 
to keep the records straight. 

The C. O. called for no one to operate the unit unless the motorman 
was present to operate that motor and we were not qualifled motor- 
men or mechanics to do that. 

However, in that statement that I have given reference to I wouldn’t 
agree to that, to incorporating this other man’s name in that state- 
ment. The statement itself was just, it was put in the form of “we”. 
Everything that was written [13423'\ in there was “we” did 
this and “we” did that. There was no individual “I” did this or 
“I” did that. 

Senator George. But actually you and Private Lockard were the 
only two people at the station at tnis unit ? 
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Mr. Elliott. That is correctj sir. 

Senator George. I fix the time arbitrarily from midnight on be- 
cause that was the important time. And you say at 7 : 02 you picked 
up the planes on the radar 3° east of north ? 

Mr. Elliott. Ye.s, sir. 

Senator George. Could you tell anything about the number of planes 
in the flight? 

Mr. Elliott. No, sir; not definitely. You could ju.st tell that there 
was a large number. 

Senator George. Now, on that very point. Sergeant, I think the 
committee would like to have full information. Did you judge it 
to be a large number of planes? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir; by the size of the echo we judged it to be a 
fairly large number of planes. 

Senator George. Ana not merely one or two or three or four planes? 

Mr. Elliott. We knew that it was not one or two or three or four 
.since at that distance the echo would have shown up veiy much smaller. 
This was very definitely very big. 

Senator George. And you picked up this flight actually at a distance 
of about 137 miles? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

Senator George. Now, you say that when you called to make the 
report you did not find anyone at the station except Private McDonald, 
as I believe you .said his name was? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir; McDonald. 

Senator George. And within a veiw short time, 2 or 3 minutes, 
someone did call and Private Lockard did the talking to the officer 
who called ? 

Mr. Eixiott. Yes, sir. Private Lockard was the nearest to the 
phone and picked it up and spoke to the lieutenant. 

Senator George. You have since learned that the officer who called 
was a Lieutenant Tyler? 

Mr. Elliott. I don’t believe at that time the name was mentioned, 
but the only thing that I knew was that it was some officer that had 
called and told Lockard to forget it. 

Senator George. To forget it; just to forget it? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. As I recall I never did know the name of 
the officer until sometime later. 

Senator George. But your best information subsequently secured 
was that he was Lieutenant Tyler! 

Mr. Elliott. Not at that time. 

Senator George. Not at that time, but I mean since that time. That 
is your present information, in other words? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

Senator George. Where is he now ? 

Mr. E1X.10TT. That I don’t know, sir. 

Senator George. Did he remain in the service on the island after the 
7th of December? 

Mr. Elliott. I don’t know anything about Lieutenant Tyler, with 
the exception that he has, as I understand, been promoted through 
the grades to lieutenant colonel. That is all I happen to know. 

Senatoi’ George. I wanted to find out if he had been promoted. 

Mr. Eluott. That is all that I know of the man in question. 
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Senator George. Now, I further understand you were able to follow 
this flight of planes in until your radar was broken by the projection 
of the mountains. In other words, you traced them in or followed 
them in until th^were within about W miles of the island? 

Mr. Elliott. That is right, sir. 

[134^] Senator George. Were any other radar stations on the 
island in operation that morning? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir; there were. Offhand, I don’t know how 
many. One that I do know definitely of was on until 7 o’clock. 

Senator George. Until 7 o’clock? 

Mr. Elliott. I believe they continued on a little after 7 also, and 
they had a partial record oi the flight that we had picked up. It 
wasn’t quite out as far as the one we had picked up because the station 
itself was i^ht on the coast — it wasn’t up higher in the air. 

Senator George. It didn’t have the elevation? 

Mr. Elliott. The efficiency wasn’t as great, but that is the only 
station that I know of that actually picked up any portion of the fli^t 
that we recorded that morning. 

Senator George. I believe wat is all. 

The Chairkan. Mr. Clark. 

. Mr. Clare. No qmestions. 

The Chairscan. Senator Lucas. 

Senator Lucas. Sergeant, what do you mean by the technical term 
“echo”? 

Mr. Eluott. The screen goes about a circle — about a 5-inch circle. 
On this screen you will see a horizontal line, and that horizontal line 
was broken up irom zero to 150 [1343^ miles of scale. At the 

point that the target is hit by the transmission being sent out and 
referred back to the unit it will come up and there is a break in that 
line and there extends a vertical line up. Then, by the mechanism on 
the scope, we bring the air line over to the echo, and that is where you 
get your mileage. But the echo looks like a straight line, and at a 
right angle a vertical line up, which is the particular target that you 

Senator Lucas. When you first discovered these planes, did you 
find more than one? 

Mr. Elliott. As I recall it, there were a couple of other flights, but 
we only followed the main flight because we had all we could do to 
follow that one. 

Senator Lucas. Would you care to give the committee an estimate 
of the number of planes you thoi^ht, from radar, was in that flight? 

Mr. Elliott. Any figure that I would say, or that we did have in 
mind would be only a guess. 

Senator Lucas. I understand that, but it would be interesting to 
the committee to get the guess, from your experience out there vrith 
this radar. 

Mr. Elliott. I really don’t recall even guessing that there were any 
particular number. We knew that there were probably more than 
60, but, of cou^, we'didn’t know, I [134^38^ mean, it all 
enters into the picture just how high the plane is flying and just where 
you strike it, as to the size of the echo you might get. 

Senator Lucas. Now, do you recall when you talked to Private 
McDonald over the phone, whether you indicated as to the number 
of planes you thought might be in this flight? 
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Mr. Elxjott. There was no definite number stated. It was just 
that there were many, very many. 

Senator Lucas. Will you recall^ and this may have been given be- 
fore I came in, will you recall again the substance of the conversation 
that you had over the phone with McDonald ? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. I called Private McDonald on the adminis- 
trative line and told him who I was and explained what we had foimd. 

I^ator Lucas. Can you say what language you used? Can you 
remember the exact language that you used! I don’t suppose you 
do recall. 

Mr. Elliott. No, sir. As I said before, I said it very nervously, 
and as to the exact wording, I couldn’t say. 

Senator Lucas. All right. 

Mr. Elliott. I gave him the information that there were a^ large 
number of planes coming in, and gave him the location, that is, the 
reading of those planes. 

Senator Lucas. Where was the information center on 
the island located with reference to Opana ? 

Mr. Elliott. Well, that was down in Fort Shatter. Fort Shafter 
itself was about, I believe 8 miles from Honolulu. 

Senator Lucas. And Fort Shafter is where General Short and his 
staflF were located? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. That was the Hawaiian Department head- 
quarters. 

Senator Lucas. You had a direct communication from the radar 
station to the information center? 

Mr. Elliott. We had two lines. One, a tactical line was connected 
directly to the information desk where the individuals would place 
their targets in respect to the map. 

Senator Lucas. What was your understanding as to what the in- 
formation center was supposed to do with the information that you 
sent day after day while you were in that training program? 

Mr. Elliott. By plotting the different targets that we sent in, the 
plotters on the end of the information center would plot the targete on 
the table with the map. 

Directly overhead m a balcony would be the liaison oflScers and 
signal oflScers and they would determine as \lSJtS0'\ they saw 
the target going up in that locality, each unit, each liaison officer 
would decide whether it was his flight or not, and if nobody could 
identify that flight, of course, they had prearranged routes that their 
planes would be taking, and if no one could identify that flight it 
was considered an enemy flight. 

Senator Lucas. Did you ever learn. Sergeant, whether or not those 
men who were charged with this responsibility were on duty that 
morning, December 7, 1941 ? 

Mr. Elliott. No, sir. I had no contact with them. I mean, I 
assume that they were there. That is all I can say. I didn’t have 
any direct conversation with any of them, to know. 

^nator Lucas. I understand. 

Now, how long had this training program been going on from 4 to 
7 in Hawaii? 

Mr. Eliott. As I recall, it was going on all the time that we were 
in operation which was 2 weeks prior to December 7. 

Senator Lucas. Two weeks prior to December 7? 
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Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

As to the other units and the time for duty, 4 to 7, 1 would not be 
able to state. 

Senator Lucas. Did you get any different information [13If31'\ 
or orders after November 27, 1941 ? 

Mr. Elliott. No. sir ; none that I can recall. 

Senator Lucas. Well, now these men in the plotting room, these 
men in that plotting room, as I understand it, were presumed to take 
your findings and were supposed to work them out, between the hours 
of 4 and 7 each morning ? 

Mr. Elliott. That is correct ; yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. And were they too on duty after 7 o’clock ; is that 
your understanding? 

Mr. Elliott. That is my understanding ; yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. So could it be possible that the reason Lieutenant 
Tyler said, “Forget it,” was because they had no one there to carry 
through ? 

Mr. Elliott. It might be interpreted that way. 

Senator Lucas. But anyhow, if these men in the plotting room 
had taken this intercepted radar message and plotted it properly, 
there wouldn’t have b^n any question but what thev could have 
probably determined whether or not this particular flight was enemy 
planes or otherwise ? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir; they could have, but I think it would have 
possibly reverted to the same thing that came up, and that was the 
B-I7’s coming in. It is just my opinion, but I think the Japs knew 
every move we made. 

Unless they considered that it was not the B-17 flight, [13^32] 
as you say, nothing, probably, would have been done about it. 

I^nator Lucas. If these men in this room charged with the re- 
sponsibility of making that determination were there, they undoubtedly 
would have known how many B-17’s were coming in from the coast? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir; they would have had that information. 

Senator Lucas. And if they had that information and a flight of 
planes turned up on this radar screen to the extent that you said, pos- 
sibly 50, then certainly they would have known definitely, under tnose 
circumstances, that there was something unusual and probably would 
have considered it an enemy flight of planes? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. I don’t believe there were over 14 B-17s. 

Was there anything, when you picked up the planes, was there 
anything in the way the planes were flying so that you could make a 
determination as to whether or not they might be fighters, pursuit 
planes, or bombers, or what not? 

Mr. Eli.iott. No. sir. I don’t recall offhand how fast they were 
going. We could have figured it out by the [13J^33'\ time 
element just how fast they were going, but that would not have been 
our responsibility. I don’t know as though we could determine just 
whether it was a fighter plane going slow or a bomber going faster. 
But at that time it was very hard to identify whether it was one 
plane or a large number of planes. 

Senator Lucas. That is testimony in the record. It was difficult, 
according to the testimony, to determine whether it was a hostile 
plane or a friendly plane that was coming in. 
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Mr. Ellioit. Yes. As I said, from my knowledge of how the 
information center worked, the only way they could teU at that time 
whether it was enemy or a iriendly plane, was by checking up on their 
own flights, and if they didn’t have any flight in that particular area, 
it was considered an enemy plane. 

Senator Lucas. Sergeant, did General Short ever call you to head- 
quartei’s to talk to you about this t 

Mr. Eluott. No, sir. 

Senator Lucas.' D id Colonel Phillips ever talk to you about this? 

Mr. Elliott. No, sir. 

[lSJi3^'\ Senator Lucas. Did anybody on General Short’s staff 
ever take enough interest in this radar situation to call you and discuss 
it with you? 

Mr. Eluott. They hadn’t called me in at all. Private Lockard 
was called in to speak to the company commander. Whether he spoke 
to anybody else after he spoke to tne company commander I do not 
know. 

Senator Lucas. Did your own company commander ever talk to 
you? 

Mr. Eluott. No, sir; he did not. He called private Lockard only. 
Private Lockard only testified before the Roberts committee. 

Senator Lucas. You did not. Have you testified before any com- 
mittee heretofore? 

Mr. Eluott. I have testified before the Army and Navy committees 
only. 

Senator Lucas. Your testimony, I presume there, was about the 
same as you have mven here? 

Mr. Eluott. l^s, sir; only I have had a little more freedom, so 
to speak, here. 

Senator Lucas. You feel a little freer with Senators than you do 
with generals, is that it? 

Mr. Eluott. Very definitely, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. You have got on a different uniform 
now. 

Senator Lucas. I want to include t^ Congressman in that, too. 

The Vice Chairman. He is wearing a different uniform now. 

Senator Lucas. So after the attack on December the 7th no one in 
the Army ever discussed this question with you at any time in trying 
to learn any additional or further information about what happened, 
until the Army Bpard got hold of you. I am talking now about any- 
body in General Short’s command or any officer now. I am not talk- 
ing about any particular private that you probably discussed it with. 

Mr. Eluott. I don’t know whether you were in here when I told of 
the statement. 

Senator Lucas. No, I was not. 

Mr. Eluott. Well, anyhow there was a statement prepared by 
Lockard and myself to the effect as to what was done on t^t morning. 

j^nator Lucas. Who asked you to prepare that statement? 

Mr. Eluott. That was relayed to mo through Lockard from the 
commanding officer. Captain Tetley, when he had gone in to see the 
company commander. 

Senator Lucas. They merely asked you and Lockard to get to- 
gether and make a joint statement? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir. 
wia— 4e— pt. 10 80 
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[^1S436'\ Senator Lucas. Nobody ever talked to yon individually 
about it at all? 

Mr. Elliott. N^sir. 

Senator Lucas. That is all. 

Mr. Elliott. The statement was very brief. 

Senator Lucas. Thank you, Sergeant. 

The Vice Chairman. Are you through, Senator? 

Senator Lucas. Yes. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Murphy of Pennsylvania will inquire, 
Sergeant. 

Mr. Murphy. Sergeant, on December 7 it was then Private Lock- 
ard and Private Elliott, was it not ? 

Mr. Elliott. That is right. 

Mr. Murphy. And you got your orders from Sergeant Murphy on 
Saturday, didn’t you ? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. There were supposed to be four men out there, weren’t 
there? 

Mr. Elliott. The set-up originally I believe was set for three. 

Mr. Murphy. You were supposed to have four or five, weren’t you? 
Weren’t you supposed to have a crew chief? Weren’t you supposed 
to have somebody plotting? Weren’t you supposed to have some- 
body on the other part of the instrument Y^3^37'\ and some- 
body was there watching after the equipment? Farmbeck was sup- 
posed to be out watching the equipment, is that right? 

Mr. Elliott. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. They didn’t show up, the other two ; did they ? 

Mr. Elliott. That was not adhered to. I mean the table of organ- 
ization for the operation of the radar detector unit calls for — believe 
it called at that time for five men, one motorman and the other a crew 
chief and three operators. 

Mr. Murphy. Kight. And there were only two there ? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir; there were only two. 

Mr. Murphy. How is that? Where were the other three? 

Mr. Ellkht. Well, that I don’t recall, other than just operating 
short-handed. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, isn’t it a fact that you two were only out there 
to guard the machines with your guns as part of the antisabotage 
program ? 

Mr. Elliott. I would not go so far as to say that it was part of the 
program. It was lust a — as we understood it a precaution that the 
company commandter was taking for the equipment that was out at 
that station. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, did you tell the Army Board that you were 
there for antisabotage purposes ? 

Mr. Elliott. I don’t recall whether they interpreted it that way or 
whether I said that or not. 

[IS^SS] Mr. Murphy. Well, we will get your exact language, 
and I will get to that in a minute. 

Now, I notice in that chart. Sergeant, you and Lockard were the 
only two at the Opana station, and you were there from Saturday 
noon until 7 ; 39 on Sunday morning. Who was it that plotted those 
marks, ‘‘G : 48, 6 : 45 and 6 : 51” ? What about those planes? 
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Mr. Eluott. The only thing that I can explain of that, as I can 
recall, was that there were no targets during the scheduled problem. 

Mr. Morphy. That is right. The evidence is you had no targets, 
and while the radio interceptor station was working, in all probability 
there are enemy scouting planes out, and when you have them and 
think they are identified, call the interceptor station and tell them 
while the enemy are at a distance. 

Is that a fair ^estion then? 

Mr. Elliott. Well, if those planes were out there and we had them 
on our chart 

Mr. Murphy. You had it on your chart, but you never called and 
told about it; did you! 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. You did not report it? 

Mr. Elliott. No, sir; we would have no reason for not [ 13 ^ 89 ^ 
reporting them. 

Mr. Murpht. Well, the fact is that you had no chart of any kind 
and you were there on the machine, you and Lockard, and there 
are planes out there; there is no evidence that they were our planes. 
We nad no planes to the north, this question of tne B-l7’s, because 
they did not come in there, ana the only thing that is left to infer 
is that there are enemy scouting planes and they are not turned in 
to the interceptor station by you or JLockard, are they ? 

Mr. Eixioct. I wonder it you could produce the chart so that I 
could verify it to you in my own mind ? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes. Will you produce the chart, please? }Iy ©hly 
purpose. Sergeant, in asking this question— I don’t want to embaraSs 
you. There is some question about that interceptor station working 
from 4 to 7 and you were only following out the orders you go^ 
weren’t you? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. And at that time, that time of the morning was very 
vital? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Here is planes at 6:30. 

Mr. Eluott. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. 6 : 45 is the first one. 

Mr. Eluott. Yes. 

[ 13 ^ 0 ] Mr. Murphy. That is an important schedule. Now, 
the actual attack does not come until around 7:30 and the fa^ is 
that there are no American planes out to the north and that is to 
the north of the island and in all probability there are enemy scout- 
ing planes out in there and I am wondering, if the interceptor com- 
mand station is working, why Lockard did not have a message re- 
flected to it of an attack commg, especially in view of the fact that 
there is so much testimony about the Warn sitting a sulmiarine. 

Mr. Rioharosok. What good does it do? This Iwy saw only one 
flight. ^ 

Mr. Murphy. The fact is, sir, no one asked him this question and 
they were both there on the machine. Somebody plotted it and he 
^ould know. 

Mr. Richardson. Well, nobody asked him about it. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, nobody asked him but I think he should be 
asked about it. We are coming to the end of this hearing. 
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Who was it, sir, if you know, that made that plot as to those 
planes ? 

Mr. Eluott. Why, as I 

Mr, Bicharosox. Is this your plot as you made it? 

Mr. Eluott. No, sir. 

Mr. Morphy. Well, we have the plot that he did make. We have 
a picture made by officer Murphy, certified to by 
Murphy. 

The Vice Chairman. Let him go ahead and finish his explanation. 

Mr. Murphy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Elliott. This chart was not taken down after the completion 
of this schedule — I mean this flight at 7 : 02. That chart was left on 
the map and it was used on through, I believe for — I think you wiU 
find the times on there. 

Mr. Murphy. In other words, you had there a chart on which 
plots were made. Did you have a logbook? 

Mr. Elliott. Y«. sir; we had the log. 

Mr. Murphy. Diothe log book remain there? 

Mr. Elliott. Th^ would have been 

Mr. Murphy. Wouldn’t that be the regular procedure, to leave the 
log book there? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Ana wouldn’t it be the regular procedure to leave the 
log sheet there on Dec^ber the 7th ? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, you have told counsel that you took that log 
sheet down and gave it to Captain Upson. 

Mr. Eluott. I took the log sheet down. The sheet that I took was a 
more or less scrap paper report. 

Mr. Murphy. Did you ever testify 

Mr. Eluott. I mean it was not the official four to seven 
scheduled period that we had. it was just something that you plot in 
on another form. 

Mr. Murphy. Did you ever testify before any other board that you 
took that sheet to this captain ? 

Mr. Eluott. No^ sir; 1 don’t believe that I have. 

Mr. Murphy. Did you ever say it to anybody until you came into 
this room ? 

Mr. Eluott. I told one of the gentleman off the record last night 
that was talking to me about that. 

Mr. Murphy. Who was that off the record? Who was it on or off? 
Whom did vou talk to for the first time about taking the log sheet 
down town! Who was it? ’ Name him, please. 

Mr. Eluott. I believe it was you, wasn’t it, Mr. Bichardson? 

Mr. Murphy. You mean only to counsel, our own counsel ? 

Mr. Bichardson. I had a conversation with him yesterday after- 
noon. 

Mr. Eluott. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. I am just wondering if that is the one. Who was it 
that you told yesterday about this log sheet? 

Mr Eluott. I have been talking to so many. 

Mr. Murphy. No, you were only talking to one about the log sheet 
Who was it? Don’t have any hesitancy. 
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[ISW] Mr. Eluott. I believe I talked to Captain Ford also 
on that. 

Mr. Murphy. Who was it you told about delivering a log sheet to 
Captain Upson ? 1 am going to go into that. 

Mr. Elliott. I believe it was Mr. Richardson. 

Mr. Murphy. That is the only one? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, now, when you called that morning Tyler said, 
“Forget it,” didn’t he? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir; well, that is the information that was passed 
on to me ; yes. 

Mr. Murphy. Lieutenant Tyler said, “Forget it” ; and the fact is, 
sir, you thought they were our Navy planes coming in, didn’t you? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes; later. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, didn’t you say before the other two boards 
that you thought thev were our Navy planes coming in? 

Mr. Eluott. Well, yes. 

Mr. Murphy. And you also thought that it would be a fine problem 
if we could have Army interceptor planes go out to meet our own 
Navy planes as ei^rience; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Eujott. 1?^, air; that was an opinion I expressed at that 
time. 

Mr. Murphy. All right. Now, you testified here about \lSWi\ 
nervousness on each occasion. Did you have the intimation at that 
time of morning that those were enemy planes? 

Mr. Eluott. I cannot truthful^ say that I did. 

Mr. Murphy. Bight. After Lockard said, “Come on, let’s go 
home” you wanted to stay and you did stay until about 7 : 30, didn’t 
you, after 7:30? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Then the truck came and you went downtown? 

Mr. Eluott. To the camp. 

Mr. Murphy. To get breakfast? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. And immediately upon getting there you found out 
that war was on, didn’t you? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Yes. And at that time you did not associate your 
chart at all with the war starting, did you ? 

Mr. Eluott. I wonder if you would repeat that last question. 

Mr. Murphy. I say at that time when you heard that war had 
started did you associate the idea of having charted planes up on 
the hills and Japanese planes? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir. After we found out what had happened 
we very definitely mew that the flight that we had plotted was the 
enemy flight. 

[ JS 44 ^] Mr. Murphy. You knew it that morning? 

Mr. Eluott. We were fairly sure. 

Mr. Murphy. Is that what you told the Army board? 

Mr. Euiott. I don’t recall telling it to the Army board. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, it may not be of any importance, but you have 
mentioned a ca^in and there has been a lot of testimony about the 
failure of the officials, the top command, in getting this information. 
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Now, you have designated a lieutenant. Maybe I shouldn’t mention 
names. You have designated a Captain Upson, about having given 
that sheet to him, and you never said a single word about it until 2 
weeks ago and you testified you even went downtown and got break- 
fast after the start of the attack. 

Now, that puts a burden on Captain Upson that I want to straighten 
out, because the papers will carry that story all over America. If you 
did, I would like to know it. If you did not, I would like to know it. 

Mr. Elliott. I am sure I did not have the question put to me before 
of what actually became of the record of reading sheets. 

Mr. Murpht. Well, you never mentioned the sheet before, did you? 

Mr. Elliott. Well, 1 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to interpose 
an objection, but I can’t see how this is pertinent or material. 

Mr. Murpht. The gentleman himself, Mr. Chairman, has asked a 
great many questions about that, if the Army knew about this thing 
and this witness has gone into it and I for one am not going to let some 
little second lieutenant carry the burden of this thing if it is not lyi^ 
upon his shoulders, and there is not yet a single word of evidence in 
this case from Pearl Harbor about that little second lieutenant — maybe 
he is a big second lieutenant, I don’t know; maybe he is a general. 

Senator Lucas. He is a lieutenant colonel now, I know that. 

Mr. Murpht. Maybe he is, but the fact is he is entitled to the same 
protection as anyboay else and I think we ought to get the facts. 

The Vice Chairman. Proceed, but let us Keep to information that 
you know of your own knowledge, Servant. 

Mr. Murpht. Now, then. Sergeant, uiat was your plot that morning 
and there were only you and Lockard there and how did you come 
to put those desimations on that plot, if you know? 

Mr. Elliott. You mean the original chart of that flight? 

Mr. Murpht. No, no; I am gomg beyond 7:02. Here somebody 
has charted some planes, apparently, at 6 : 45, that is a quarter to seven, 
6 : 48, 6 : 50. 6 : 61, 6 : 51^. You two put them on there. There were 
only two or you there. Who put them on ? 

\1SWI'\ Mr. Eluott. The writing there shown on the record 
of reading sheets I believe very definitmy is my writing; I am very 
sure. 

Mr. Murpht. Well, was that that you saw some planes out in there 
at that time? 

Mr. Elliott. The plot would have gone through to the information 
center. I mean there would be no reason for me and Lockard to hold 
back any plots. 

Mr. Richardson. He is just asking you whether those plots were put 
on there by you. 

Mr. Elliott. Let me see it again. 

Mr. Richardson. I have it. 

Mr. Master. Mr. Murphy, this is the original signed by Lieutenant 
Murphy. 

Mr. Murpht. Lieutenant Colonel Murphy? 

Mr. Master. Yes. 

Mr. Murpht. Sergeant, maybe I can help you. 
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Before the Army Board in question 22 General Frank said : 

What I am trying to ascertain is whether on the morning of December 7th 
there was more activity than usual or whether there was less activity than usual 
or was it average? 

Sergeant Eluott. Well, sir, during out problem on Sunday there was prac> 
dcally no activity at all. 

IJS44S1 General Fkaitk. Prior to this time? 

Sergeant Eixioit. Prior to seven o'clock, yes, sir. We had no plots to send in 
to our information center and had no targets. 

General Fbark. That is, on the morning of December 7tb. Now, it may be 
that at that time the Generals did not know about it, it may be that at that time 
you did not recall these particular indications on there and I do not want to 
place the responsibility on you. 

All of these experts since Pearl Harbor, so far as I can see, have 
never gotten clear as to what those indications are, and it is getting 
one record for posterity, and certainly it is on the Board to show on 
the record what they are. 

Mr. Richardson. What difference does it make to this Board if 
somebody else found something else? 

Mr. Murphy. He is the one that charted them on the plots indi- 
cating it. 

Mr. Richardson. What of it ? 

Mr. Murphy. The question is. Did he send them downtown ? 

Mr. Richardson. He certainly knows that. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, if that had been put on the chart, and he was 
sure about that, that there were planes out there, and we had no planes 
out there, and there may have been 20 planes out, he should have sent 
that information in. 

[1SJ^9'\ Well, I won’t press it. Sergeant. You made the plot 
on there. Do you recall whether you called and reported this in- 
formation that morning? 

Mr. Elliott. The only comment I can make is if those planes were 
picked up as a target it would have been reported. We would have 
been defeating our purpose, especially in getting up at 4 o’clock in the 
morning. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, probably after 7 o’clock you were getting 
special training. Did you have the earphones on your ear m con- 
nection with the interceptor station before 7? Do you remember 
that? 

Mr. Elliott. No, sir, I did not. 

Mr. Murphy. Who was it that had the earphones on, or did any- 
body? 

Mr. Elleott. Private Lockard was the one that had the — ^that 
did the visual detecting at that time. 

Mr. Murphy. And then apparently he said something to you and 
you wrote in these little indications there on the sheet, or was that 
only practice? Maybe there were no planes, but you plotted it on 
there. Now, do you remember that? 

Senator Lucas. Will the Congressman yield a hiinute? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes; sure. 

Senator Lucas. Does that plot show, 6:48 a. m. or 6 : 48 p, m. up 
there? As I recall, there was some testimony, [IS^SO] al- 
though I am not certain now 
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Mr. Murpht. Well, if it is his handwriting he was not plotting 
at night, so it must be morning. He did not go .back to plotting. 

Senator Lucas. Well, that may be true. 

Mr. Elliott. I think you will fend on this record-of -reading sheet, 
I believe the date is put in there and signed by a “Murphy . Will 
the gentleman take tms apart, please! 

Im*. Murpht. May I just say this, Sergeant? The reason I am 
pursuing this, a witness before the Board here, the very firet witness, 
Admiral Inglis, told us that the Japanese sent out scouting planes. 
That has not been pursued. It may be that those are the scouting 
planes ; I don’t know. 

Mr. Elliott. Well, on the 7th of December, as this record-of -rid- 
ing sheet indicates and as I have admitted in my own handwriting, 
with the exception of the date — don’t believe that I put that in 
there. You notice the difference in the 

Mr. Murphy. Is it your judgment. Sergeant, that the times indi- 
cated there from 6: 45 on were in your handwriting? 

Mr. Elijott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Ana is it your judgment that you would not put them 
on there unless they indicated tnat there was a plane in that vicinity? 

Mr. Elliott. They would have been on the overlay; 

yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. They would have been put on the—— ■ 

Mr. Elliott. If they were put on this chart here as a target. 

Mr. Murphy. But at any rate if you put it there, by you putting it 
on there it would indicate that on that morning that in their place 
there was a plane. Do you have any recollection of it ? 

Mr. Elliott. No, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, do you know how 

Mr. Elliott. I know now we had — you see, during the problem I 
don’t think it was really necessary at that time to have an overlay. 
That is, it is very possible that I went ahead and took these readings 
figuring out where the location was giving me the code names and 
code letters to forward that information. 

Mr. Murphy. What I mean is you would not put something on that 
chart that morning if there had not been a plane there to the north 
of the island at 6 : 45 ? 

Mr. Elliott. No, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. And you have no recollection now, or do you have a 
recollection as to whetner you reported that through your head phone 
set via Lockhart to the station downtown? 

[13^62'\ Mr. Elliott. No, sir. I was under the impression, so 
far as remembering that, that there were no flights at all. If there 
were, there were very few, as the few here indicates. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, our information is that there were only a few 
scouting planes. 

Mr. Elliott. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. But you do not have any distinct recollection about 
reporting that or any conversation in connection with it, do you ? 

Mr. Elliott. No; I am afraid I cannot remember back that far. 

Mr. Murphy. And one of the reasons why your memory is dim now, 
this is the first time you have been a^ed about it since December 7, 
1941; is that right? 
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Mr. Elliott. That is right. The things that happened prior to that 
time you wouldn’t have time to note that, not knowing. 

Mr. Murphy. I want to make it clear, Sergeant. Far be it from me 
to want to embarrass you. We want to know the facts. And you 
don’t have any recollection. The fact is there is a problem before this 
committee. 

I have no other ^estions. 

Senator Lucas. Will the Congressman yield? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes, sir. I am through. 

[1345$^ Senator Lucas. What was the ordinary practice that 
was followed by you and Lockard when you did find a plane through 
radar? What would you do about it? 

Mr. Elliott. Regardless of whether it was Lockard and myself 
or anyone else, the man operating the scope will get a line on the 
target, lining up the mileage and the antenna to get the azimuth. 
He will pass that information on to the information, on to the 
people 

Senator Lucas. That was done every day that you were out there 
in the event that you located a plane or more than one plane coming in ? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Was that part of your duty? 

My. Elliott. Ye^ sir. 

Senator Lucas. To immediately transmit that information on to 
the information center? 

Mr. Eluott. That is right, sir. 

Senator Lucas. And there was no reason why if you did locate 
these planes at 6 : 45, 6: 48, 6: 50, and at 7 that you did not turn that 
over, that you did not pursue the same course on December 7 that 
you had pursued at every other time that you had been out there 
operating this radar equipment? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes ; and I might explain what seems to be a mix-up 
here, too, that ordinarily before December 7 I am \_1S464^ sure 
we did not plot the actual plots on the overlay unless there was a 
fairly good-sized flight, because we had the record with the infor- 
mation that the scope operator passed over to the plotter and keep- 
ing a record of the plots that are made you could retrace any flight 
that you wanted to mark on there, but the point I am getting at is 
this : That the flight that we picked up at 7 : 02, that we had to follow 
a different course because it was our duty and we followed on that 
follow-up all the in. 

Senator Luca,s. The only point I am tryii^ to make here to clear 
up the situation is that up to 7 o’clock on December the 7th, 1941, 
you pursued and followed the same course that you had been following 
day after day out there as far as transmitting information down to the 
information center. 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Now, after 7 o’clock in the morning, when you 
knew that everybody was off duty and you sighted this big group 
of planes, you immediately thought that it was necessary to make 
a special call on that and get it to the information center and you 
so did? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir; I might make the comment, too, that m 
far as reporting to the information center, regardless of whether it 
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was a distinct overlay, as long as it was on those record of reading 
sheets that would have been [ 13 ^ 56 ^ reported to the plotter 
at the information center. I mean there would be no point in writ- 
ing these records down and not send it in. 

Senator Lucas. And, of course, you couldn’t tell if you did plot 
th^ planes at 6:45 whether it was an enemy plane or whether it 
was one of our planes ? 

Mr. Elliott. No, sir; we couldn’t tell that. 

Mr. Mubpht. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Lucas. I took you off before. 

Mr. Mubpht. Mr. Chainnan, I ask that the paper which the wit- 
ness has in his hand, which indicates the 6 : 45 mark and the others 
that are in his own handwriting^ be placed in the record. 

The Chairman. Without objection it will be done and spread on 
the record now as part of the record. 

Mr. Mubpht. I ask, Mr. Chairman, that it be a photostatic copy 
because it is in his own handwriting. 

The Chairm.\n. Well, the counsel will take care of that. 

(The document, subsequently introduced as “Exhibit No. 156,” is 
included in this committee’s exhibits.) 

[ 13466 '] The Chairii^n. Mr. (jearhart? 

Mr. Gearhabt. Mr. Elliott, I was called out of the room for a 
short time. 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Some of the questions that 1 want to ask you might 
have been asked heretofore. 

First of all I want to know about your tour of duty on this ma- 
chine on the 6th and on the 7th. 

Mr. Eixiott. How do you mean that? You mean to explain it 
to you? 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, what I mean is what hours did you go on 
duty with the machine and what hour did you leave it on the 6th ? 

Mr. Eixiott. I see. On the 6th of December we were sent out there 
to relieve two men, to so to speak, guard the unit We were armed 
with .45 pistols. 

Mr. Gearhart. You mean to ^ard the unit or operate the unit? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir,^ to guard the unit. 

Mr. Gearhart. All right; what time of the day did you arrive 
there oi^the 6th ? 

Mr. Elliott. It was around 12 noon. We relieved the two men 
and in sending us out there we were to remain there and at 4 o’clock 
the next morning we were to operate our scheduled [ 13467 ] op- 
erating period, 4 to 7 a. m. 

Mr. (jEARHART. Do I Understand you correctly, you arrived out 
there at noon on the 6th with instructions to guard the machines 
until 4 the next morning and at 4 the next morning you were with 
Lockard to operate the machine ; is that correct? 

Mr. Elliott. That is right^ sir. I might explain about this guard- 
ing the unit. It was no walking guard post ; it was not considered as 
such. That is the impression tnat we had. The impression that we 
had was that there were just to be men there in case anything came 
up, any prowlers around or anything like that and that is the reason 
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we had the gun there, but so far as any walking guard, or patrolling 
around there was brought up, there was nothing like that. It was just 
that somebody should ne there and we got arms in case any prowler 
came around. 

Mr. Gearhart. And you and Lockard were there from noon on the 
6th day of December 1941 until 4 a. m. on the 7th day of December 
1941 and during that time the machine was not operated at all? 

Mr. Eluott. The machine between 12 noon and 4 a. m. ; the machine 
was not operated ; no, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Was it warmed up? 

Mr. Elliott. No, sir; not that I recall. 

\^13I^68'\ Mr. Gearhart. Did you enter the compartment in 
which the machine was contained between those hours that I have 
just mentioned? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir; we had trouble with the oil pump on the 
generator motor in the power plant. 

Mr. Gearhart. You spent some of that time repairing those par- 
ticular items? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir; we repaired the oil pump. 

Mr. Gearhart. How long did it take you to repair the oil pump 
on Saturday? 

Mr. Elliott. It took a good part of the afternoon. 

Mr. Gearhart. Is that the reason why the machine was not op- 
erating for the entire day, or was it because you were not suppos^ 
to operate it that day? 

Mr. Elliott. I don’t believe there were any direct orders not to 
operate it. It’just was not operated. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, there was an officer’s tent, war tent, near the 
mobile instrument, wasn’t there, and that is where you slept that 
night? ♦ 

Mr. Elliott. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Lieutenant Lockard slept there that night, too? 

Mr. Elliott. Private Lockard at that time, yes, sir. 

Mr.' Gearhart. Private at that time? 

Mr. Elliott. Ye^ sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. How were you awakened? By an alarm clock? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. When was that set for? 

Mr. Elliott. Off-hand I do not recall. I imagine around a quarter 
of 4. 

Mr. Gearhart. And when you ^ot up did you have to do an^hing 
to the radar instrument to prepare it for service beginning at 4 o’clock 1 

Mr. Ellioot. Yes, sir; as I recall, we had some small work to finish 
up on the oil pump. I believe we had worked through until it was 
dark and we stopped work on it, and all there was left was just to make 
the connections, and we planned to do that in the morning. 

Mr. Gearhart. It was still dark at a quarter of 4, wasirt it. 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. As soon as you were awake did you start to work 
on your oil pump? 

Mr. Elliott, i es, sir. 

[ISJ^OO] Mr. Gearhart. Before 4 o’clock? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir. 
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Mr . Gearhart. Did you have the machine ready to operate at 4 
o’clock in the morning? 

Mr. Eluott. We went on the air at 4 : 15, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. You went on the air before you had completed the 
oil pump repair? 

Mr. Eixiott. No, sir; we finished our oil pump repair and reported 
on the air approximately 4:15. 

The Vice (jHAnucAN. What time? 

Mr. Ellioit. 4 : 15. 

Mr. Gearhart. Then these repairs delayed you? 

Mr. Eluott. Ye^sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Fifteen minutes? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Then you went on the air? 

Mr. Eluott. Ye^sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now you said you came on duty, in reference to that 
machine, at noon on the 6th, the day before? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now had the men you relieved at that time been 
operating the machine, or had they merely been on guard on the 
machine? 

Mr. Eluott. I am not sure as to whether they operated it 
[ISJiBl^ I believe they did plotting. They knew how to do it, but 
they had them assigned there and that was their duty, their straight 
duty, was to remain there 24 hours a day. 

Mr. Gearhart. But you don’t know whether or not these men that 
you relieved at noon on the 6th were operating the machine or merely 
guarding it? 

Mr. Eluott. No. sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. And under your general orders you could have op- 
erated it after 12 o’clock if you wanted to and tne instnunent had 
been usable? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir; I am sure we could have. 

Mr. Gearhart. You are definite on the point that you put the 
machine in operation at 4 or 4 : 15 o’clock in the morning of the day 
following? 

Mr. Eluott. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. And you kept it in operation until 7 on the morning 
of the 7th day of December 1941? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now there is some confusion in my mind in refer- 
ence to the hours under which you were working. Did you Imve a 
different tour of duty on Sundays and holidays j&om that which you 
had on week days? 

Mr. Euuott. You mean in connection with the time for the problem 
from 4 to 7 ? 

\13^62'\ Mr. Gearhart. The operation of the machine. 

Mr. Eluott. I believe that was the same through the week, 4 to 7 
in the morning. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, how many days had you been with Lockard 
assi^ed to that machine prior to the Yth day of December? 

1^. Eluott. For actual operation, 2 wee^ and for setting up the 
unit another 2 weeks. We moved out there just about a month b^ore 
December 7. 
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Mr. Gearhabt. Now you want me to understand now that the hours 
during all that 2 weeks for the operation of that machine were from 
4 in the morning until 7 in the morning? 

Mr. Eluott. As I have testified before, I am not sure just how 
long we had been working from 4 to 7. I believe that all the time 
we were out tliere in those 2 weeks we operated from 4 to 7, but 1 
am not^sitive. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now are you willing to sav, as a matter of fact, 
that on weekdays the operation hours were from 7 in the morning 
until 5 in the afternoon, and that it was only on Sundays and holidays 
that you operated from 4 in the morning to 71 

Mr. Elliott. Not as I recall it; no, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, I happen to have the sworn testimony of 
Lt. Joseph Lockard before me, in which these [13^63'\ ques- 
tions were propounded and to which he gave these answers : 

Q. They were operating with approximately six men? 

A. That Is right There were approximately six men of our unit. We had 
six in ours. We operated from 7 to 0 o’clock. 

I think that 9 o’clock should have been “5,” from the text. 

Q. Nobody operated at night time, so far as you know? 

A. If there was an alert, or if maneuvers were going on, or something of that 
kind, there was a night operation. 

Q. From 7 to 5, except for lunch periods, you were on dally? 

A. Tes, during the week. 

Q. Sunday was a day off normally? 

A. We bad to operate Sundays from 4 in the morning until 7 in the morning. 
We took turns. I^at happened to be my Sunday. 

Q. When did you first arrive on the island — 

and so forth. 

Now, that is the testimony of Private Lockard at that time, which 
is very definitely in conflict with that which you tell us now. C!ould 
you make a mistake of that wide variation ? 

Mr. Elliott. I do not think I could have more than he 
could have. I make this testimony from what I remember. As I 
remember it, we worked from 4 to 7 in the morning straight through 
on a problem, as we had been scheduled throughout the week and 
also on Sunday. That is from what I remember. I may be wrong, 
I don’t know. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, you have been asked to make statements about 
this affair on several different occasions, haven’t you? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. And the first time you made a statement about it 
was shortly after the event, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Was there ever an investigation conducted in 
which you testified or wherein you were not asked what was your 
tour of duty ? 

Mr. Elliott. In explaining my tour of duty, I do not recall 
whether I was asked about the other days of the week or not. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, are you willing to say that Lieutenant Lock- 
ard was entirely wrong when he said it was only on Sundays and 
holidays that tney started the machine in operation at 4 in the 
morning? 

Mr. Elliott. Well, I would not know what to say on that, sir. 
The only thing I can say again is, as I remember it, we operated from 
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4 to 7 every day, and that that was our scheduled operating period for 
our problem. That is as 1 remember it. 

[13Ji66'\ Mr. Gearhart. You remember now that you were on 
this assignment from the first day of December 1941, at least. You 
first said about 2 weeks, but you are certain you were on for 1 week 
prior to December 7, aren’t you? 

Mr. Elliott. You mean as to operating myself? 

Mr. Gearhart. No; that you were on this particular assignment 
with Private Lockard. 

Mr. Elliott. That may have varied at any time. I mean they 
could have assigned Lockard and someone else. We did not work as 
a particular team. Any man in the unit could work with Lockard. 

Mr. Gearhart. All right. 

How many of the days of the first week of December did you work 
with Private Lockard? 

Mr. Elliott. That I cannot recall either. 


Mr. Gearhart. How many nights during the first week of Decem- 
ber 1941 did you sleep in this officer’s tent at Opana? 

Mr. Elliott. Only the 1 night, sir, the Saturday night before Sun- 
day, December 7. 

Mr. Gearhart. Then do you want to tell me that you did not work 
on that instrument from 4 o’clock to 7 o’clock every day on the first 
week of December, including the morning of the 7th ? 

\lSi66'[ Mr. Elliott. I cannot recall that either, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. As a matter of fact you do not know what the tour 


of duty was on those instruments on Sundays and holidays, do you; 
it might be just as the then Private Lockard pointed out; is that 
correct ? 


Mr. Elliott. That could be correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, when I returned to the room, I heard you 

testify when 7 o’clock arrived there that morning 

The Chairman’. You are going into another ^ase of it. It is now 
12:30. 


Mr. Gearhart. I am perfectly willing to suspend here. 

However, it is only 12 : 20. 

The Chairman. right', go ahead. 

Mr. Gearhart. As I came in you were testifying when 7 o’clock 
arrived, Lieutenant Lockard, then Private Lockard, was about to 
turn the machine off, and you said, “No, let it go on for a while.” 

Mr. Eluott. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. How is that? 


Mr. Elliott. That is right. 

Mr. Gearhart. Why did you want it to go on a while? 

Mr. Elliott. Because I was there for instruction purposes. I was 
there to learn more about the unit, and since [13Iij67'\ we had 
had the unit on from 4 until 7, disregarding the 15 minutes late, I fig- 
ured on continuing operating, that he could give me the instruction 
that I desired. 


Mr. Gearhart. Do you want this committee to understand that the 
only reason why the machine was continued in operation after 7 o’clock 
on the morning of the 7th was because you asked Private Lockard 
for an opportunity for a little extra training on the instrument? 

Mr. ikliOTT. "l^^es, sir. That was prearranged. Permission was 
obtained from Sergeant Murphy, our platoon sergeant, and that was 
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the understanding, that I was to get further training after the problem, 
that we were to continue on the air. 

Mr. Gearhart. But you had been on that instrument from 4 o’clock 
in the morning, clear down to 7 ? 

Mr. Elliott. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Gearilvrt. Did not you consider that training enough in one 
period ? 

Mr. Elliott. That was training in one field, sir. T^ere was more 
than one type of training on the job. I was very familiar with plot- 
ting. The training I was to get was the operation of the scope wnere 
you actually detect the planes. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, nas not this idea of additional training, your 
continuing on the instrument after the hour [13jIiB8'\ of 7, been 

suggested to you by a number of other people as something you might 
say to explain for having stayed on the instrument? Has anybody 
suggestecl to you that that would be a good explanation that you 
mi At mve? 

Mr. Elliott. For picking up planes, you mean, on December 7? 

Mr. RicHAimsoN. No, He is asking you whether somebody told 
you what to say. 

Mr. Elliott. No, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, as a matter of fact, did not you stay on that 
instrument, and, as a matter of fact, is it not true that it was not 
turned off tor the sole and only reason that the truck, that was to take 
you to breakfast had not arrived? 

Mr. Richardson. Will you read that question to him? 

Mr. Gearhart.- It is a little complicated. I will ask it in a simpler 
form. 

As a matter of fact, did not that instrument continue in operation 
simply because the truck that was going to take you to breakfast had 
not yet arrived? 

Mr. Elliott. There also is some discrepancy — ^not discrepancy, but 
I do not recall exactly what the set-up was in this truck coming back. 
Originally, it was intended that we were to stay there until 12 o’clock. 
I believe when we called — ^when I called through the 

administration line, we had to call to our platoon, and they put us on 
through to the information center, and it was at that time, I believe 
that we were told instead of working until 12 noon, as was previously 
stated, we would only work until 8. 

Then, after 7, why, we continued the operation. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, haven’t you testified here before that the rea- 
son the instrument stayed in operation, the reason why you did not 
turn it off, was simply because the truck that was supposed to take you 
to breakfast had not yet arrived ? 

Mr. Elliott. I do not recall making that statement ; no, sir. 

Mr. Ge,\rhart. Well, reading furuier the testimony of now Lieu- 
tenant Lockard, then Private L^ckard 

Mr. Ei.l’ott ( interposing) . Pardon me, sir. What testimony is that 
of Private Lockard ? To which board or committee ? 

Mr. Gearhart. Testimony by Private Lockard given to the Office 
of the Chief Signal Officer in the Pentagon Builmng, Washington, 
D. C., on October 30, 1944. 

Mr. Eluott. I see, sir. 
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Mr. Gearhart (reading) : 

Q. As you were operating this thing, f you did not see anything 

at all until about two minutes after 7. When 7 o’clo<^ caiqe what did yon say to 
Elliott? 

A. We mentioned the fact that the truck had not arrived, and there was no 
particular point in closing up and sitting out In the grass when we could be com- 
fortable insida 

Is that correct, or is that incorrect? 

Mr. Elliott. I do not know how much my word is against his, but 
in my opinion, if he made that statement, he lied, because at 7 o’clock 
he had already started to shut down the unit, and it was put on again 
through my efforts. The unit was already being turned off at 7 o’clock 
when we were told hy the information center that the problem was over. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, will you say that his statement here, plain as 
day, is a lie? 

Answer. We mentioned the fact that the tru<^ had not arrived, and tha% was 
no particular point in closing up and sitting out in the grass when we could be 
comfortable inside. 

Mr. Elliott. I personally think it would have been more comfortable 
laying in the grass than working inside. 

Mr. Gearhart. All right. Then you are saying that that is a lie? 

Mr. Richardson. Just a minute, Mr. Chairman. I do not think the 
witness ought to be required to say that any [13^7f\ testimony 
that has b^n taken is a lie. 

Mr. Gearhart. Mr. Chairman, the witn^ has injected that word. 
I haven’t. 

The Chairman. Yes; the witness did. 

Mr. Gearhart. He said Lieutenant Lockard lied, and I am asking 
if this is one of those lies, since he has used a shortening of the word. 
Is it? 

Mr. Ehjott. I was not following you, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. I guess you were not following very much of any- 
thing, even then. 

The Chairman. Is the member of the committee disputing the fact 
that this radar instrument was in operation ? 

Mr. Gearhart. I will not ask you again to pass upon the veracity 
of Lieutenant Lockard, since I think you have already done so. 

Q. Then, you tracked it to about 22 miles. By that time the truck had arrived? 

A. No. By that time we had lost it in the permanent distortion. 

Q. Yon cut off the machine? 

A. We looked around a little further for somebody else and did not see any- 
thing, so we closed down the machine. 

Q. Had the truck arrived by that time? 

A. Yes. 

[lSJ!t72'\ Is that a correct statement of what occurred at that 
time? 

Mr. Elliott. The unit was closed, and off the air before the truck 
arrived. We were taking our bedding along to the officer’s tent that 
you referred to, and were preparing to get on the truck when it 
arrived, but the unit was dennitely shut down between 20 minut^ of 
8 and a quarter of 8. That was the time that we went off the air. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, I just want to ask you this question in con- 
clusion* 
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You had no regular written order telling vou when you should be 
operating the machine and when you should be just there guarding 
the machine ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Euliott. No, sir ; that was just a verbal order. 

Mr. Gearhabt. Who gave you those verbal orders? 

Mr. Eujott. That was passed on to us by Sergeant Murphy, the 
sergeant in charge of the platoon.^ 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, where did you work on the 6th, 4th, and 
3d of December? 

Mr. Eluott. There again, I don’t recall. 

Mr. Gearhart. Were you assigned to operate other machines be- 
sides the one which was at Opana ? 

Mr. Elliott. No, sir; I was not. 

[1S4.7S'\ Mr. Gearhabt. During the last week of November and 
the first week of December, your only connection with a radar instru- 
ment was the portable machine which was stationed at Opana? 

Mr. Elliott. That is'correct, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. And you are not able to tell us whether or not your 
tour of duty was different on weekdays from the Sundays and holidays 
which occurred in that 2 weeks’ period? • 

Mr. Elliott. I have made my statement from my memory. If my 
memoi^ isn’t right, why I don’t know just what else I can say. 

As I recall ^ we worked from 4 o’clock in the morning until 7. 
That is, on the^oblem. 

Mr. Gearhart. Then you went on duty on the afternoon of Satur- 
day, or noontime Saturday? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. And did not do anything but repair the instrument 
until the following morning at 4. Who told you to put it on at 4 the 
following morning? 

Mr. Emorr. Those were our instructions from Sergeant Murphy, to 
go on the air at 4 o‘clock. That was understood that we were to work 
from 4 to 7. 

Mr. Gearhart. How long had you been under training [75^74] 
for this kind of work ? 

Mr. Eluott. Approximately a month and a half. 

Mr. Gearhart. ^Tiere were you trained! At Schofield Barracks? 

Mr. Eluott. Partially, yes, sir. Partially there and partially in the 
field, after the unit was set up. 

Mr. Gearhart. Was Lieutenant Lockard or Private Lockard, in 
those days, under training with you at the same places? 

Mr. Eluott. I would not say he was under training. I do not 
recall that he was. 

Mr. Gearhart. As a matter of fact, he had been under training way 
back the previous June, had he not ? 

Mr. Elliott. I imagine he had. 

Mr. Gearhart. As a matter of fact, you regarded him as an expert 
in radar operation, did you not? 

Mr. Elliott. In the operation I might have; yes, sir. He knew 
how to do it. I don’t know how much of an expert 1 would call him. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, he did the operational work, did he not, and 
you did the plotting ana recording? 

Mr. Eluott. That is right, sir. 

7»71#— 46— pt 10 81 
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Mr. Gearhart. And he had supervision of your work as well, did 
he not? 

Mr. Eiliott. Yes. 

Mr. Gearh.\rt. That is all. 

The Chairman. The committee will recess until 1 : 30 o’clock. 

You be back then, Sergeant. 

(Whereupon, at 12 : 35 p. m., the committee recessed to 1 : 30 p. m. 
of the same day.) 




AFTERNOON SESSION — 1 : 80 P. M. 


The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

Sergeant Elliott. 

TESTIMONY OF OEOBOE E. ELLIOTT, JB. (Besuned) 

The Chairman. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. Sergeant, you had a sheet of paper there this 
morning. Would you let me Imow what that is? You said you 
had some figures on it. 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. That is a record-of-readings sheet. It 
has on it the log of all the plots that you make of the targets at tEe 
time that you make them. 

Senator Ferguson, .^d was that sheet made daily by the people 
who operated the machine? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. That was made daily by the plotter. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, would it show what time the machine 
was operating, what time you started to work, and what time you quit? 

Mr. Elliott. No, sir ; I don’t believe that is covered on the log. The 
on^ indication that you would have there is the time of the plots. 

Li other words, the first plot to the last plot would give you, the 
interceding plots, would give you the time. 

[^ 5477 ] Senator Ferguson. But it wouldn’t indicate when you 
were working on the machine? 

Mr. Elliott. No, sir; it wouldn’t. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, we have heard a lot about decorations 
from various witnesses. Were you decorated during the war in any 
way? 

Mr. Elliott. I have received a letter of commendation from Lieu- 
tenant General Emmons, Major Tinker, and Brigadier General David- 
som of the Hawaiian Department. 

Senator Ferguson. Was that for the part you took in the events 
on .the morning of Pearl Harbor? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir; it was. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, your fellow private who was there, what 
decorations did he get for what he did at that time? 

Mr. Elliott. The only one that I know of that he has is the Dis- 
tin^ished Service Medal. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether he got it for his conduct 
that morning? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. The Distinguished Service Medal. 

Do you know whether Lieutenant Tyler, the officer that was called 
on the telephone, received also the Distinguished Service Medal for 
his part? 
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[13i78'] Mr. Euiiorr. That I don’t know, whether he did or not. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, you told us something about a statement 
that you made. Did you si^ that statement? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir ; I did. 

Senator Ferguson. Can you give us the substance of what was in 
that statement outside of what you told us this morning that they 
wanted you to certify that there were three men there and m fact there 
were only two? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. The statement, in substance, was that. As 
1 mentioned this morning it was very brief. We didn’t break it up 
actually into things that were done. 

In other words, such as him doing the scoping and I doing the plot- 
ting. We just put down “we” pidied up this flight and “we” gave 
the time, and so forth. It was very brief. 

Senator Ferguson. How many pages ? 

Mr. Elliott. It only coverea one page. I believe it was double- 
spaced type. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you sworn to it or not? 

Mr. Eluott. I believe I was, by the officer that I signed it before. 

Senator Ferguson. Did it purport to state what had taken place 
that morning as far as you seeing this flight was concerned ? 

[I 3 J 1 . 7 &] Mr. Elliott. No, sir. Are you speaking of myself in- 
dividually? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. What was in the statement. 


Mr. Elliott. No. Everything was “we.” 

Senator Ferguson. It was a joint statement? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir; it was a joint statement. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, I am not quite clear on this record as to 
when you went back to where the machine was at Opana. 

Mr. Eijjott. We arrived around 8 o’clock. The attack had been 
going on for about 5 minutes or so. The time element there was only 
we length of time enough to get our belongings or equipment and to 
get back on the truck and get back out to the unit which I imagine did 
not take more than a half-hour, to get back there. 

Senator Ferguson. You would say that around 8 : 30 to 9 o’clock 
you were back to the radar station? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you in a position at that time to ascertain 
if it was then being operated by some other men ? 

Mr. Eluott. It was being operated by other men ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, were you near the station; did you see 
any plotting then ? 

[13480^ Mr. Eluott. No, sir; I didn’t. You see, having our 
camp 9 miles away, we didn’t have any living facilities at the unit it- 
self. We went out there and started clearing off some ground to put 
up the tents. 

Senator Ferguson. So that you didn’t pay attention to what they 
were doing on the machine ? 

Mr. Eluott. No, sir; not until my next tour of duty, which was 


much later in the day. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, as I understand this machine that you 
had, this radar, you couldn’t tell the number of planes but by the 
sound wave you could tell there were a great number of planes, or 
more than two or three planes, is that right? 
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Mr. Elliott. Not by the sound wave. By the visual electrical im- 
pulse which you see. 

Senator Fsbouson. By the impulse? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir. We could tell that there was probably more 
than ordinarily by the size of the echo. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, “ordinary” doesn’t mean much to the 
committee at the present moment. More tnan how many ? 

Mr. Elliott. As I testified this morning it may have been 50 to 100, 
but I couldn’t say. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did you indicate when you telephoned 
in any way that your machine showed 60 or 100? 

Mr. Elliott. Not by number, but just explaining that there were 
a large number of planes. 1 mean, we knew there were a larger num- 
ber of planes than ordinarily. 

Senator Ferguson. So instead of the number being used the word 
“large” was use^ the adjective “large”? 


Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

Or 


“many.” 


Which was it? Was it “large” 


Senator Ferguson. 
or “many”? 

Mr. Elltott. Large. 

Senator Ferguson. Large? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, there was a plat shown you this morning, 
a tissue plat. Do you recall that? 

Mr. Elliott. Y^, sir. I have it. 

Senator Ferguson. Now. is that the orimnal paper that you made 
or used on the morning of the 7th of Deceinber, 1941 ? 

Mr. Elliott, Yes, sir: it is. 

Senator Ferguson. Your own handwriting or markings are on 
there ; is that true? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, I notice that the line of flight was not as 
regular as this one on this chart that was \_lSJ!iS2\ made for 
us. Would you put fiiose dots ou that paper that is now before you. , 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. So that won Id be an accurate chart of everytliing 
that happened up until 7:40 as far as you were concerned that 
morning. 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And after that, of course, you^ allowed tlie 
paper to remain on the machine so that some other private or some 
officer would use it from that time on ? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, siY. , . - . ^ xv x- 

Senator Ferguson. And you were only speaking of it as of the tune 
that you left there, which was about a quarter to 8? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. , . xi.- • • i 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, I now ask that this original 

paper be made an exhibit in this -case. 

The Chairman. Is there any reason. Sergeant, why you wish to 
keep that as your personal property ? This is the original. 

Mr. Richardson. This is a part of the files. It doesn’t belong to this 
witness. 

Tlie Chairman. Let the original be filed as an exhibit. 

Mr. Mastbn. 155. 
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[ISJ^SS] (The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 
155.”) 

Senator Ferguson. Sergeant, I have only a few other questions. 
On these markings, that is, 6 : 48 and 6 : 45, and the one that hasn’t a 
number, could thiey be more than one plane, do you know? That 
doesn’t designate one plane or more than one, does it ? 

Mr. Elliott. No, sir; that is one of the flights that I referred to, it 
was less or out of the ordinary — mean it was ordinary. 

Senator Ferguson. It was an ordinary flight? 

Mr. Elliott. It was an ordinary flignt. I mean there was no ex- 
ceptional echo on the scope. 

Senator Ferguson. Does this map show how far out the plane to 
our left on this map, 6 : 48, would be from your station ? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. How many miles? 

Mr. Elliott. It doesn’t show on the map. I mean, on the overlay. 
You would have to have the map in the radius rwm that this chart 
was made from. You see, the overlay is marked with two of the grids 
of the particular map that was used. 

Senator Ferguson. With a scale on it, is that what it is ? \_13Jli8Ji] 

The overlay has a scale on it? 

Mr. Elliott. The scale has been put in later. That was not on on 
December 7. We didn’t put any scale rule on there. The scale that 
we used on the plotting table was just the radius rod, which is cali- 
brated in miles. 

Mr. Bicharoson. Will you estimate the distance from this 6 : 48 to 
your Opana station here? 

Mr. Murphy. There are two 6 : 48’s on there. 

[13^86^ Senator Ferguson. I mean the one to our left as we are 
looking at this map. 

Mr. Eluott. I would judge about 95 miles. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you hear any conversation there on the day 
after you went back that they had used this machine to follow out the 
Japanese planes as they were leaving the island going back? 

Mr. Ellioot. I believe they tracked some of the planes. 

However, it was pretty much of a mixed-up affair. I mean they 
were dispersed. I mean, they ^dn’t come — they didn’t go out in the 
same formation that they came in. And I think that what happened 
was that they had plots here and there, and it was just almost im- 
possible to k^p up with all of the targets as they left the island of 


Uahu. 


Senator Ferguson. Well, after they got out, looking at the plot 
before you, there are some planes at 10:89, 10:27 — ^you see them on 
that plat before you, going north? Are they on your original map? 

Mr. Eluott. I am ]ust wondering whether you are under &e im- 
pression that the two taints you point out there are at that mileage 
away from the island. Tnere is no indication up here. It would be 
very — ^I retract that. I see it. 

Senator Ferguson. Look on your original map. Do you {13486'] 
see those chartings? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. There is a way on the machine to know whether 
a plane is coming in to the machine or going out, is there not? 
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Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir; very definitely, sir. 

Senator Febottson. Very definitely. 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferottson. So that the people operating the machine would 
be able to determine if there were planes leaving, as shown by this 
pjat, that they were going north? 

Mr. Elliott. That is right, sir. 

Senator Ferottson. That machine only had two methods of reach- 
ing the center, and they w'ere both by telephone, there were no other 
means of communication. No teletype? 

Mr. Eluott. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Just by telephone? 

Mr. Elliott. Just by the two telephone lines ; yeSj sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you knew of no bombing in the vicinity 
of where you were working with this machine, so as to interrupt the 
telephones, so far as the center was concerned ? 

Mr. Elliott. You are speaking of after the attack? 

[13^87] Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Elliott. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Where was the communications center? 

Mr. Elliott. Down at Fort Shatter. 

Senator Ferguson. Do vou know whether it was bombed? 

Mr. Eluott. No, sir, I dlon’t. I really couldn’t say. 

Senator Ferguson. There was communication by road between 
Opana and Fort Shatter? 

Mr. Eluott. I understand that there was. 

Senator Ferguson. About how many miles; do you know? 

Mr. Elliott. Offhand, about 50 miles away from Fort Shafter. 

Senator Ferguson. Now. is there anvthinar that vou could toll ns 
here today that we haven’t asked you about that may be of benefit 
to us on this question ? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir; there is one point. 

In reading the Roberts report, it states in there in substance that a 
noncommissioned officer was instructing a private and at that time 
there was no noncommissioned officer involved. Private Lockard 
and myself, both privates, were there only. 

However, when Private Lockard was called into the Roberts com- 
mittee, a staff sergeant went along with Private [lSIf88'\ Lock- 
ard, although I don’t know whether he went before the committee. 

Now, this staff sergeant was put in charge of the unit sometime dur- 
ing the day of December 7, over the Sergeant Murphy that had been 
in charge. 

And, as I stated before, I don’t know whether he testified before the 
Roberts committee, although I do know that he went in with Private 
Lockard, together, the day that he testified. 

Senator Ferguson. I have the language now before me, and I won- 
der whether this is the language you are talking about. 

On page 11 of the Roberts report: 

A non-commissioned officer who had been receiving training requested that he 
be allowed to remain at one of the stations and was granted leave to do so, 
At about 7 : 02, he discovered what he thought was a large flight of planes 
slightly east of north of Oahu at a distance of about 130 miles. 
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Was that the sentence that you had in mind? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir; it was. 

Senator Ferguson. You wanted to state that there were no commis- 
sioned officers, two privates w’ere all that were there ? 

Mr. Elliott. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That is all I have. 

The Chairman. Mr. Keefe ? 

Mr. Keefe. I shall be very brief. 

I gather from your testimony, Mr. Elliott, that you were operating 
this radar equipment fundamentally for training purposes, is that 
right ? 

Mr. Ellliott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, when you went out to this particular task did you 
get instructions from any superior officer as to what you were to do 
and what reports you were to make, if any ? 

Mr. Elliott. None other, sir, than just the reporting of any targets 
that we had found. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, who gave you those instructions ? 

Mr. Elliott. Well, that came down through the chain of command 
from the commanding officer. 

Mr. Keefe, In other words, you were directed to report any targets 
which you found in the operation of this machine ? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefel And when were you to make the reports — ^immediately ? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir; as soon as possible. 

Mr. Keefe. And that is why that phone on the chart board was 
there on the machine? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir. That was the main purpose of our 
training, was getting that information as soon as could 
be possible to the information center. 

Mr. Keefe. So that it was considered to be part of your tr ain ing 
to be able to spot a plane or a target, as you say, and to immediately 
report that, with the necessary directions and distances, and so on. 
to the information center? 


Mr. Elliott. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. So that if the occasion came when it was necessa^ to 
utilize that information in that field you would be trained to perform 
properly; is that true? 

Mr. Elliott. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, you had no ideas that there were any Jap planes 
liable to come in on Oahu that day ; did you ? 

Mr. Elliott. No, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You hadn’t any idea as a private in the United States 
Army that there was any thought of an attack on Oahu imminent or 
liable to take place? 

Mr. Elliott. No, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. So that as far as your charting these targets on your 
report, it was merely routine? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. It was more or less of a theoretical problem. 

Mr. Keefe. And you would have made your report whether those 
were Jap planes or American planes just the same? 
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Mr. Elliott. That is correct. 

Mr. Keefe. But I understood your testimony to be that you were 
concerned because of the large number of targets that showed up; is 
that right? 

Mr. Elliott. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And that caused you some concern and some nervous- 
ness, as you said, when you reported it! 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, if there had only been an ordinary number of 
targets, three or four or five, you would have reported that exactly 
the same way ; would you not ! 

Mr. Elliott. That is definitely right. 

Mr. Keefe. How soon after you observed the planes or targets, as 
you have described, would you normally report to the information 
center? 

Mr. Eluott. I Would judge offhand 30 to 45 seconds. 

Mr. Keefe. So that I assume that when you foimd out later that 
the planes that you had noticed on your machine turned out to be 
Jap planes you were as much surprised as anybody else? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. That is all. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman. 

K The Chairman. Mr. Murphy. 

RpHT. Sergeant Elliott, I notice on the chart there there are 
two 6 : 48’s, so that would indicate that at least at that moment you 
sighted on your machine at least one plane in each of those locations; 
isn’t that right? 

Mr. Elliott. That is correct, sir, if the times are both the same day. 
Mr. Murphy. Well, I understand that that shows December 7. I 
will just show you what I mean. 

Mr. Elliott. 1 believe that this overlay here will show a little more 
than Decmiber 7. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, there is a plane there, or at least a pip in there 
at 6 : 48, there is another 6 : 48. Would that mean that you found a 
plane here, at least one plane here and another plane here at the 
same time? 


Mr. Elliott. That is possible; yes, sir. 


ow whether or not there was one 


Mr. Murphy. And would you know whether or not there was one 
plane or several planes in eacn of those places? 

Mr. Eluott. Depending on the size of the echo. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, assuming there was only two or three, you 
couldn’t tell the difference from whether it was one there, could you? 

Mr. Eluott. No, sir; not at all. 

Mr. Murphy. Then 1 notice on this 6 :58 and 6 :69 there 
are red stars instead of white. Do you know what that would 
indicate? 


Mr. Eluott. I wonder if I may examine the chart? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes; I wish you would, take your time. 6:58 and 
6 :69, as well as these three over here, 7 :40, 7 :4.3, and 7 :53, are indi- 
cated by red stars, whereas the others are indicated by white blocks. 
Was there any set procedure as to one having a red star and the other 
having white block that you know of? 

Mr.^^xiOTT. No, sir; none that I know of. 
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Mr. Mu b p h t. I have one other thing. In answer to the Senator 
from Michigan you said that those at 6:48 were ordinary. By that 
you mean ordint^ in size; is that it? 

Mr. Elliott, 'fhat is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mubpht. No other questions. 

The Chairman. Just one question, Sergeant. You were asked this 
morning about the testimony of Private Lockard in regard to the 
truck being late arriving at the station and also about some suggestion 
that it would have been more comfortable out on the grass than on 
the inside of the station. 

Begardless of that, whether it would have been more comfortable 
or not on the ^ass, or whether the truck was late, the station was in 
operation at the time you have testified and it was taking these 
readings that you have described here to the com- 

mittee? 

Mr. Elliott. That is correct. 

The Q ttathman . No matter what the cause of your delay in getting 
away from the station, whether you had prearranged to stay untfl 
8 o’clock or whether the truck was late or whether it would have 
been more comfortable somewhere else, you were at the station and 
at the machine taking these readings as these planes came in? 

Mr. Elliott. That is correct, sir. 

The Chairman. And Private Lockard was there with you? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Yes. There was one other question, but I have 
forgotten what it was. 

Mr. Richardson. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

The Chairman. Counsel wishes to ask a question. 

Mr. Richardson. Sergeant, you did put the information which 
came in over your radar station on this plot that you have been 
examining here all morning and at the time you saw these ships com- 
ing in from the north? 

Mr. EUiiOTT. You are referring to the 7 :02 plot? 

Mr. Richardson. Yes. 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, did you take off at the same time a log 
which would be a station record showing the progress of {13J!f9o\ 
those planes? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richabdson. Now, what was the paper, if any, that you took 
in with you that you gave to your platoon commander when you came 
to camp at 8 o’clock? 

Mr. Elliott. That was a copy of the record of reading sheets with 
the recorded plots on them. 

Mr. Richardson. But the log that you took remained in the station ? 

Mr. Elliott. That I do not know. 

Mr. Richardson. The one that you took in and gave to the company 
commander showing that was not the official record? 

Mr. Elliott. No, sir; there was no official record. 

Mr. Richardson. Was there any other record of the progress of the 
planes by way of a log, except the one you gave to your platoon 
commander? 

Mr. Eujott. No, sir. 
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Mr. Richardson. You are sure vou gave that paper to him when 
you came to your camp at 8 o’clock i 

Mr. Elltott. Yes, sir; we gave it to him. 

Mr. Richardson. That it all. 

The Chairman. Any further questions ? 

Mr. Keefe. May I ask a question just to be sure? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Keefe. I don’t know a great deal about radar. 

Would your scope — believe you referred to it? 

Mr. Gearhart. Oscilloscope. 

Mr. Keefe. Oscilloscope, would that show a ship that came on the 
surface of the water? 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir; it would. Ordinarily you cannot pick up a 
ship at sea I would say over 30 some miles out because the ship is 
over the horizon and it is an impossibility to do that. 

Mr. Kixfe. Well, if there was in fact a ship within that 30 mile 
visibility limit that you have expressed, it would show on your 
oscilloscope; would it not? 

Mr. Eluott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ICeefe. It might even be a whale surfacing; might it not? 

Mr. Elliott. It could ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Or a submarine if it came to the surface. 

Mr. Ekuorr. I don’t want to be quoted on that. I believe it would ; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. But as to planes, they would show on the oscilloscope 
at a greater distance because of the visibility above the horizon; is 
that right ? 

Mr. Elliott. Not necessarily. I mean if you had a plane 30 miles 
out, the size of the echo would probably be much [1S4ST\ 
larger than an ordinary ship at sea at the same distance. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, I am thinking of these pips or targets or what- 
ever it is that shows on this oscilloscope that you can see visually. 

Mr. Elliott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You also hear ; do you not ? 

Mr. Elliott. No, sir; you do not hear. 

Mr. Keefe. You do not? 

Mr. Elliott. No, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, then, these pip>s would be large or small, depend- 
ing upon the distance away ? 

Mr. Elliott. Depending upon distance and the size of the object. 

Mr. Keefe. I see. That is all. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, sergeant, the lower the approaching object 
gets, the closer it goes to the surface of the sea or the land that you 
are looking over, the harder it is to pick it up with your radar; is 
it not ? 

Mr. Elliott. That is correct as to the training that we had. 

Mr. Richardson. And the fact that you coulasee these planes first 
137 miles away showed they had a pretty good elevation m the air; 
did it not? 

Mr. Eluott. Ye.s. sir. 

[lSIi98'\ Mr. Richardson. Can you estimate what that elevation 
was? 

Mr. Elliott. No, sir; I could not. 


I 
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Mr. Richabdson. All right. 

The Chairman. You speak of the echo throughout your testimony 
here. You referred to the echo. That is not a sound that you yourself 
heard. It is the re^stration on this instrument of the sound made 
by the planes at the distance? 

Mr. Elliott. Ye^ sir. 

The Chairman. You would not hear that at all but you would see 
it as it is recorded on this chart ? 

Mr. Elliott. That is correct. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Elliott. We call it an electrical impulse or an echo. 

The Chairman. It is not an echo as we 

Mr. Elliott. Or it is commonly called a pip. 

The Chairman. It is not an echo as we understand an echo that we 
hear? 

Mr. Eluott. No, sir. I am sorry I have thrown you off. 

The Chairman. I wanted that explained. Thank you very much, 
Sergeant. We appreciate your willingness to come here and give 
your testimony and you are now excused. 

Senator Brewster. Perhaps one question. I haven’t been here much 
of the day. There has been a round robin questioning and maybe 
this has b^n asked before. Is there anything [13499] further 
that you know, that you have not been queried about, that you think 
would be helpful? 

The Chairman. He was asked that by Senator Ferguson. 

Mr. Elliott. No, sir; I believe that I do not have any more. I 
appreciate gratefully being called here. I just came down as an 
observer yesterday and I certainly did not intend to be here today and 
neither did my boss. 

The Chairman. Where is your home now ? 

Mr. Eluott. Long Branch, N. J., sir. 

The Chairman. What is your occupation ? 

Mr. Eiliott. I am with the New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. 

The Chairman. In what capacity? 

Mr. Eluott. As a construction clerk. 

The Chairman. I see, all right. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Elliott. Thank you again, sir. . 

(The witness was excused.) 

The Chairman. Who is the next witness ? 

Mr. Richardson. I would like to call Captain Creighton. 

The Chairman. Captain Creighton, please come forward. 

Mr. Gearhart. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Gearhart. 

Mr. Gearhart. We discussed the probability of Lieutenant Lock- 
ard being called as a witness in this case and I have [13600'\ 
ascertained that he has business that will consume the entire day. 
In view of this situation and the conflicts on some of the points in the 
testimony of the witness who has just left the chair, I think we should 
include the testimony of Lieutenant Lockard at this point in the 
record. 

I have a copy of the transcript of his testimony given on October 
30, 1944, in my hand. I ask that it be included in the record. 
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Mr. Richardson. Was that given in any of our reports, Congress- 
man? 

Mr. Gearhart. No ; it is in addition. This is a special investiga- 
tion conducted by the Signal Corps in preparation for the writing 
of a history of that part of the Army. 

Mr. Richardson. It would seem to me, Mr. Chairman, that it at 
least is of the grade of the Clausen affidavits, to say the least I do 
not see any objection. 

The Chairman. Well, I see no objection to making it part of the 
record at this point. 

(The testimony of Lieutenant Lockard referred to follows:) 

[ 13501 ] CONFIDENTIAL 

Transcript of Cro8»-E3xamination or'I/r. Joseph Lockard (Signal Corps — 
SCAWH) , Who, On the Morning op Decehber 7, 1941, Detected the Approach 
of Japanese Planes to Pearl Harbor 

Place of examination : Conference room : Office of the Chief Signal Office^, 
Pentagon Building, Washington, D. C., October SO, 1944. 

113502 ] INTERVIEW WITH LIEUTENANT LOCKARD 

Fraser. When you were in the islands, there were six 27()-B’s ; were instaUed? 
Lockard. There were no 27()-A’s. The 270-A was a unit that was initially 
designed. We never had any of them. There were only six units on the island. 
F: That w’as the latest machine available? 

L: It was the latest available to us. They may have had other equipment 
In the laboratories, but it was not yet available to us. 

F: They were operating with approximately six men? 

L: That is right. There were approximately six men per unit We have six 
in ours. We operated from 7 to 5 o’clock. 

F: Nobody operated at nighttime so far as you know. 

L : If there was an alert or if maneuvers were going on or something of that 
kind, there was night operation. 

P : From 7 to 5, except for lunch periods, you were on daUy ? 

L: Yes, during the week. 

F: Sunday was a day off normally? 

L: We had to operate Sundays from 4 in the morning until 7 In the morning. 
We took turns. That happened to be my Sunday. 

F : When did you first arrive on the islands. 

[ 13503 ] L: I lauded on December 10, 1940. 

F : You were really there only three days under a year. 

L: That is right 

F: Did George Elliott come there at that time. 

L : I don’t know. He was an Air Cori)s man. 

F: How old was he? 

L : About 21 or 22, 

F: What was the first Job assigned to you when you arrived in 1940? 

L: At that time, I went directly to this particular outfit that 1 was with all the 
time I was here. At that time we had no equipment and were carrying on train- 
ing and a program similar to Signal line-up. 

F: Was there instruction in the use of the 270-B’s. 

L ; No, because we had no equipment. 

F: Did your instruction cover any sort of machine at all or was it all of a 
general nature? 

L: Wo were at that time conducting a company school in radio theory. Most 
of our operation was as a radio Signal company. We had the old 171 and ISTs* 
a small field transmitter. 

F: What is the maximum range of these equipments? 

L : The 171 is good for ten miles. We are lucky if we get two or three miles 
out of the 131. Those are actually World War 1 sets. 
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[ 13504 ] F: When did the first radars arrive? 

L : They came in July and there were six of them, all 2TO-B*s. 

F: You went right to work learning how to use them? 

L: No. One of these units was set up adjacent to the company area. No one 
seemed to know too much about them. We had the manuals which came with 
them. We proceeded to learn the functioning and operation of the equipment 
The entire company was trained In the operation. 

F : Was there somebody there who really knew how to operate the equipment 
from the beginning? 

L: I don’t know. There didn’t seem to be too much information available. 
Shortly thereafter, Lieut Bell came over. He was very familiar with the equip- 
ment. 

F: Did he train the men in the operation of the equipment? 

L: No. He was more interested in the maintenance and logging and the <H>era- 
tional abilities of the equipment. 

F : Was there a school or course which trained the men? 

L : There was no established school. The company was running the training 
program. 

F: Is Col. Murphy whom you speak of the Colonel William H. Murphy who was 
killed in an automobile accident In Florida last winter? 

L ; I don’t know if it was he or someone else. 

F: Is it very difficult to learn to operate a 270-B? 

[ 13505 ] L : No. The biggest problem in the operational function Is that of 
being able to distinguish and interpret the pictures which appear upon the screen. 

F: I suppose to set down the log and track would take some mechanical 
knowledge. 

L: No. 

F: Do you recall if any of these machines were out of order while you were 
there? 

L: Certainly. No machine is mechanically perfect. We had to do most of our 
own maintenance at first 

F: Do you recall when you first started using the particular machine that 
you were using on December 7? 

L : It was about the middle of November. The unit was set up at Schofield 
Barracks and we dismounted It and moved It to Opana and set it up there. 

F: Was there any particular reason why they moved the equipment? 

L: It had been set up at Schofield for purposes of training. We were living in 
the old Chemical Warfare Barracks in Opana. It was set up right in that 
vicinity. It wasn’t sent to Schofield for operational purposes. It was used 
merely for training. After we moved the equipment to Opana, we were doing our 
training on the Job. As new individuals came into the outfit who hadn^t had the 
training, they were allocated for training. 

r 13506 ] F: Did you train Elljk>tt? 

L : I helped. 

F: You had been working on that machine since about Thanksgiving Day? 

L: I guess so. Yes. 

F : When you speak of a truck that was supposed to come, was it a regular 
army truck? 

L : It was what is called a four by four. 

F : It came every Sunday or holiday morning to irfck up whoever was operating 
the machine and carry them back to wherever they were living? 

L: We hadn’t been under that set-up for too long a time prior to that date. 
We didn’t usually operate on Sunday. We had been doing it for only three or 
four weeks. 

F: Did you have any written instructions as to whom to report to, if you saw 
anything extraordinary on the scope? 

L: No. 

F: On that partiailar Sunday morning, you were sleeping in a small tent 
almost next to the machine. Was it any particular type of tent? 

L: It was an officer’s war tent. 

F : Then you had to walk only a few feet to the 270-B? 

L: Yes. 

[ 13507 ] F: How was the equipment housed? 

L: It was a mobile unit, mounted on two trucks. The trucks are van-type. 

F ; The antenna is the same antenna they have on all 270-B’s? 

L: Yes, 
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F : In order to operate the machine, you had to mount the truck? 

L : We had to unlock the vans and open them. 

F : There was nothing in this van except the machine Itself? 

L : That is right. 

F : Was Elliott doing the actual computation or were you? 

L: I was doing the computation. Elliott was doing the plotting and keeping 
the log. 

F: What do you mean by “operating the equipment”? 

L: Operations consist of controlling the movement of the antenna and reading 
the information from the oscilloscope, both on the screen and on its mileage 
scale. 

F: As you were operating this thing, you didn’t see anything at all until 
about two minutes after seven. When seven o’clock came, what did you say to 
Elliott? 

L: We mentioned the fact that the. truck hadn’t arrived and there was no 
particular point in closing up and sitting out in the grass when we could be 
comfortable inside. 

F: At about two minutes after seven, you were the first [1S50S\ to 
notice anything on the scoi)e? 

L: Yes. 

F : You noticed it as a big thing coming up? 

L: Yes. 

F : What did you say to Elliott when you first saw that thing? 

L: I don’t know offhand. I asked him to look at it. I thought at first there 
was something wrong with the equipment. 

F: That was at a range of 136 miles? 

L: Approximately. 

F: You kept observing it to 132 miles and at 1^ miles you decided to call? 

L: We reported it in at 132 miles. We had accomplished all the preliminaries 
to a telephone conversation. It takes a relatively short amount of time to check 
the equipment. 

[1S509'\ F : Can you estimate the time elapsed between 186 miles and 132 
miles? 

L ; An average airplane travels three miles a minute. It was about one minute 
and a half. 

F: Then you called the main switchboard operator. When you told this 
fellow you had something you wanted to report 

L: Yes, I called the switchboard operator and told him I wanted to report. I 
asked if there was anyone around the Information Center. He said they had all 
left. I asked him to find somebody. 

F : Do you recall his name? 

L: Yes. Joe McDonald. 

F : He left the switchboard or did he call up somebody? 

L: No. He left the board and relayed the information. 

F: Couldn’t he plug in and ring somebody at their quarters? 

L: No. Not with that switchboard; it merely connected the various radar 
stations on the island with the I. C. 

F: You couldn’t have plugged in if you wanted any commanding officer? 

L: I don’t know really how the exchange was set up. 

F: He left his post and found somebody? 

L: Yes. McDonald relayed the information I had given him. The officer he 
spoke to didn’t appear interested and I asked to talk to him. 

F : Then when you sjwke to him, can you recall what you said? 

L: I merely mentioned the fact that there was something unusual 
on the scope both in size and direction. They were expecting a flight of B-lTs 
that morning from California. He probably assumed that whs what it was. 

F : The B-17*s did come in? 

L ; Yes and they got a hot welcome too. 

F: Didn’t you also say that “I have never seen anything like this in my 
experience”? 

L : That is right. I said it was the largest formation I had ever 8e«i. 

F: You said that it was coming in due north and what did he answer? 

L : I don’t recall exactly. He said it was all right, that that was all he wanted 
to know. 

F: Then you went bade to your scope. How had the situation changed? 

L : The formation appeared a little closer. 
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F: Did Elliott make any comment and did yon try anything else? 

L : There was nothing else we could do. 

F : Did Elliott seem to be alarmed? 

L : No, we were just Interested. 

F : Then you tracked it in to about 22 miles ; by that time the truck had arrived. 

L: No. By that time, we had lost it in the permanent distortion. 

[i55iil F : You cut oit the machine? 

L: We looked around a little further for somebody else and didn’t see any- 
thing so we closed down the machine. 

F Had the truck arrived by that time? 

L: Yes. 

F : Then you got in with Elliott. He was in back of the truck and you were 
up front with the driver. 

L : That was about right 

F : Did you mention to the driver what had been puzsling you? 

L: No. 

F : Then you went back to Kawailoa. About halfway back, you met a similar 
truck carrying some of your colleagues. 

L: Yes. They were going very fast back toward the unit 

F: They simply waved? 

L: We blew the horn and slowed down. We wanted to ask why they were 
going back but they simply blew their horn and went on very fast 

F: Would you say that was at approximately a quarter to eight or about 
seven thirty? 

L : It would have to have been about 7 : 55. That is supposedly when the first 
bomb fell. 

F : How long did it take you to go from your radar unit to your base? 

L : It would take about 20 minutes or 25 minutes. It was about a mile and a 
half or two miles over a very bad dirt road. [1S5J2] We had to go down 
this dirt road to get to the highway. 

F: Was it during that mile and a half that the Japanese planes actually 
struck? 

L : I don’t know. It shouldn’t have taken very long. After I lost them at 22 
miles, it shouldn’t have taken them very long to get those last miles. 

F: Can you tell how many minutes elapsed between losing them in the dis- 
tortion and the arrival of the truck? 

L : As I recall it, not over five minutes. 

F : When you got back to your base and the truck drove up, what did it carry 
besides you and Elliott? 

Li : Nothing. It came up for the purpose of bringing us back. 

F : When you reached your base the first thing you saw was a group of men 
looking at the sky? 

I#: That is right Lt. Carcarus was there. 

P : They all had the information that Pearl Harbor had been attacked and as 
soon as you got the information, you turned to Elliott and said : bet that is 

what we saw.” 

L : Something like that 

F : Then you Joined the crowd and they questioned you as to what you had 

seen? 

L : Yes. We told them what had happened. 

F : What did you do next? 

L: After a hurried breakfast, we put a few things together and went right 
back to the unit. The other crew had It in operation when we 

got there and we started taking shifts. 

P : Each unit had six men? • 

L : Well, six or more. 

P : It could be operated with only two men? 

L: It wasn’t comfortable. Twenty-four hour operation with six men means 
that you pull a four-hour shift and at the same time you had to do guard duty. 
We had to conduct the operation, the maintenance, and guard the equipment 24 
hours a day. 

F : Normally you didn’t have to have any guard. 

L: No. 

F: Was it diflicult to operate with only six men when you didn’t have to have 
a guard? 
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L : No. That was all right ; It gave eyeryone something to do. 

F : On the way home to your base, you noticed these heavy oil clouds? 

L: We noticed this black oil smoke in the sky. The island on two sides is 
mountainous. Down the center is a plateau which starts from the sea level 
area and runs up gradually between these two ranges of mountains to the 
plateau where the palms grow. On the other side, it goes down ^i^roxlinately 
200 feet to the sea again. 

F ; These clouds were so heavy that, by the time you got 11S5H] half 
way to your base, they were visible? 

L: They were visible to us and we knew they were coming from the 
harbor. 

F : When you saw these oil clouds, they didn’t have any particular meaning 
to you? 

L : We thought there might have been some sort of an accident or a fire. 

F. After you got back to your base, did you get any official request from 
anybody to report your own findings on the scope? 

L: No, the story wasn’t accredited yet. 

F: When was it first taken notice of officially? 

L: It must have been about a week. 

F: Can you recall how Colonel Murphy looked? 

L: He was rather short, heavy set, with graying hair and a florid complexion. 

(At this point Mr. Fraser r^erred Lt. Lockard to the large detailed map 
of Pearl Harbor, supplied by the War Department, and traced his (Lt. Lock- 
ard’s) movements thereon from Kawailoa base to C^na and return. Lt l>Kk- 
ard also noted position — as of December 7, 1941 — of the flve other radar (271-B’8) 
installations on the map.) 

Mr. Fraser. Thank you. Lieutenant, you have been very helpful. 

Lockard. I am glad to have been of any help. 

(Termination of interview.) 

[JS616] TESTmONT OF CAPT. JOHN M. CBEiaHTON, UNITED 

STATES NAVY 

(Having been first duly sworn by the Chairman.) 

Mr.. Richardson. Will you state your name, Ca^ain, for the record ? 

Captain Creighton. My name is John M. Creighton. 

Mr. Richardson. Captain, your name was brought up into this 
hearing in connection with the examination of Admiral Hart ; that is, 
in connection with a message received by Admiral Hart which had 
some reference to what has been designated here as the A B C D. 

In that connection Senator Ferguson asked that you be presented 
as a witness. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, with your permission and in view of that 
fact, we would probably save time if I turned the witness over to 
the committee to permit the Senator to conduct the exaihination he 
wishes of this witness. 

The Chairman. It is entirely agreeable and if the counsel has 
turned the witness over to the committee, the chairman of the com- 
mittee will turn him over to Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. Captain Creighton 

Mr. Murphy. I object. 

The Chairman. Well, the objection is overruled. 

Mr. Murphy. All right. 

Senator Ferguson. Captain Creighton, the other day Admiral Hart 
stated that you had been the naval attach^ at [JS616^ Singa- 
pore and that you had sent him a message some time on the 6th. Have 
you made a search to ascertain whether you could find tiiat message 
and have you found it? 
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Captain Creighton. When I read in the evening paper on the day 
of Admiral Hart’s testimony a record of what you nave just related 
it meant nothing to me at all, nor could I remember what he was re- 
ferring to, and after thinking about it that night and again the next 
morning and still recalling nothing that he might have meant by his 
testimony, I called him up to tell him that I could remember nothing 
of the sort and while we were very busy in Singapore and many 
messages were sent and received, at least I could not support his 
evidence by recalling the matter. 

So he said, “Well, you sent it all right because I can produce a copy 
of it.” So I made an appointment with him this morning at the hotel 
and he called his office and authorized his secretary to give me the 
key to this file and sent me down there to get it and on the way down 
I picked up a Reserve officer named John Moser, now a captain on 
duty here in the Navy Department, who had been my assistant in the 
6 months I was in Singapore before Pearl Harbor. 

Like myself he recalled nothing of the kind either, so we came in 
together and found the telegram and read it and after reading it I 
am sorry to say that our memory is no more clear . [13617'\ than 

before having seen it. 

Senator Ferguson. But you have the cablegram? 

Captain Creighton. That is right. 

Senator Ferguson. Would you produce the cablegram? 

Captain Creighton. I have it here. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, all right. Now, will you read it into the 
record ? 

Captain Creighton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And the number and all that is on the page. 

Senator Brewster. The date. 

Senator Ferguson. The date and the hour and all that. 

The Chai^an. Before you do that, may I ask. Senator, whether 
the witness is able to identify it as a telegram or a cable^am that 
he sent? 

Senator Ferguson. Captain Creighton, do you now identify this as 
a cablegram that you did send on the 6th or 7th? 

Captain Creighton. I have no better memory of having seen it 
before than before haying seen it, but if that sounds a little cSd I will 
explain, if you will give pae a moment or two, what we were doing in 
Singapore, for we had two offices 18 miles apart, one in the city at- 
tached to the consulate and another in the dockyard. 

I was alone, except for a Reserve officer and a chief yeo- [1S61S] 
man. I felt it my duty to be so physically acquainted with everything 
taking place in the docl^ard that if contingents of our fleet came there 
I could guide them to all of the shops and put them in touch with the 
proper people to get repairs done on guns, batteries, or anything else. 

I was also the routing^ officer for all American merchant ships 
in that area and our office in town was constantly filled with merchant 
captains and shipping agents. We were in intimate relationship with 
the consulate across the hall, whose shipping adviser was constantly 
in our office, and besides I was equipped with special passes to get a 
constant stream of American people out of airports, where they ar- 
rived with dispatches and money and sometimes pistols which they 
could not get through the gates, so we were living in a very fast-moving 

7»716 — 49— pt 10 S2 
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life and because I cannot remember that telegram even is not as im- 
portant as it might otherwise look. 

Senator Ferguson. And you do not purport to say that this was 
not a telegram sent from your office under your authority to Admiral 
Hart? 

Captain Creighton. Not at all. 

Senator Ferguson. In fact, you identify i^ do you not, as being a 
COOT of a telegram from your office to CinCAF ? 

The Chairman. Senator, he has not identified it at all. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, do you identify it as that? 

Captain Creighton. I do so on one premise. 

Senator Ferguson. All right, what is it? 

Captain Creighton. That I have such a trust in the fidelity of the 
Navy communication system that I accept this as such a telegram. 

Senator Ferguson. As a genuine telegram ? 

Captain Creighton. I do. 

The Chairman. Senator, may I interrupt there for just a minute? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. ■ 

The Chairman. Did you ever talk with Admiral Hart about this 
telegram since you found it? 

Captain Creighton. Yes, I did this morning, sir. 

The Chairman. And does he identify it as the one that he received 
and was testifying about the other day ? 

Captain Creighton. He does in that he said, “You will find that in 
my office” and I went to his office and got it and here it is. 

The Chairman. All right. 

Senator Ferguson. All right, now will you read it? 

Captain Creighton. This is in December 1941. 

The Chairman. What date? 

Captain Creighton. The time of the dispatch is 06, meaning the 
6th of the month ; 1526, meaning the hour, 3 : 26 p, m. 

[1362Ci] Senator Brewster. What kind of time is that? 

Senator Ferguson. Is that Greenwich? 

Captain Creighton. Since it is not marked otherwise I presume 
that it is Greenwich time. 

Senator Brewster. What time would that be here in Washington? 

Captain Creighton. I do not know offhand and it never came to 
Washington, but in Singapore it was about 9 p. m. of the 6th and also 
in Manila. 

Senator Brewster. That would be 9 p. m. of the 5th here? 

Captain Creighton. Roughly, yes. 

Senator Brewster. And about 10 o’clock in the morning under 
Washington time. 

Captain Creighton. I can’t do it that fast. 

The Chairman. It couldn’t be 9 p. m. and 10 a. m. both at the 
same time. 

Captain Creighton. In any event the telegram came from one ad- 
dress to another, both in the time zone of Singapore. It was not 
addressed to Washington and never came there. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Captain Creighton. This is the telegram: 

Brooke Popham received Saturday from War Department London Quote **We 
have now received assurance o£ American armed support in cases as follows: 
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Aflrm we are obliged [JJ52I] execute our plans to forestall Japs landing 
Isthmus of Era or take action in reply to Nips invasion any other part of Siam 
XX Baker if Dutch Indies are attacked and we go to their defense XX Cast 
If Japs attack us the British XX Therefore without reference to London put 
plan In action If first you have good Info Jap expedition advancing with the 
apparent intention of landing in Era second if the Nips violate any part of 
Thailand Para if NBI are attacked put into operation plans agreed upon between 
British and Dutch" Unquote. 

This is marked as having been received in Manila on the 7th of 
December. The hour is not marked. 

Senator Ferguson. Who signs it ? Does it show who sends it ? 

Captain Creighton. It shows that it came from “ALUSNA,” which 
was my code title in Singapore. 

Senator Ferguson. To whom? 

Captain Creighton. To Commander in Chief, Asiatic Fleet, Ad- 
miral Hart. 

Senator Ferguson. That would be Admiral Hart? 

Captain Creighton. Yes. sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And ne was in Manila? 

Captain Creighton. That is true. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, the first name used — what is it, 
Popham? 

Captain Creighton. Brooke-Popham. 

Senator Ferguson. Brooke-Popnam? 

Captain Creighton. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Who was he? 

Captain Creighton. Brooke-Popham was an air marshal who was 
at the same time in command of the Boyal Air Force in Malaya and 
of the British Army Forces. 

Senator Ferguson. You were personally acquainted with him? 

Captain Creighton. Not well at all. There was in addition to 
myself in Singapore a colonel in the United States Armv named Fran- 
cis G. Brink. As Brink was an Army officer, he was between us the 
person to consult with Brooke-Popham and not I, who was there for 
liaison with Admiral Geoffrey Layton, the British Navy commander. 

Senator Ferguson. You were liaison or naval attach^ to whom in 
Sii^apore? 

Captain Creighton. Well, the right title was naval observer. 

Senator Ferguson. Naval observer? 

Captain Creighton. And my business there was to keep in liaison 
with the British Admiral but not with Brooke-Popham. 

Senator Ferguson. Pardon? 

Captain Creighton. I say not with Brooke-Popham. 

[1352S'\ Senator Ferguson. The Admiral was Admiral Phillips? 

Captain Creighton. Admiral Phillips arrived in Malaya only 3 or 
4 or 6 days before he was killed in the Prince qf Wales. His prede- 
cessor was Sir Geoffrey Layton and after the death of Admiral 
Phillips, Admiral Layton, who was prepared to depart, reassumed 
command of the naval forces there. 

I^nator Ferguson. When did you come to the conclusion that the 
Japs were going to attack somewhere on the 6th or the 7th? 

Captain Creighton. On the night of — now, I must guess at some- 
thing which there is no difficulty in establishing elsewhere. 'Die 4th 
or the 6th of December we received a report m Malaya which had 
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come, we were told, from the pilot of a British reconnaissance airplane 
whose duty it was to fly from a certain point in northeast of Malaya 
on a regular patrol up toward Siam. 

The report reaching me was that on his passage over that area in 
the late afternoon he nad encountered a large convoy of what locked 
to him like transports, several old battleships, an aircraft carrier, and 
attendant destroyers. They were headed west and almost south of 
the south point of Siam. 

The report said further that when he went closer in his plane to 
observe them that Japanese fighter planes came up off the dew of the 
carrier and went straight at mm, making it perfectly 

evident that they would keep him from afmroaching the convoy. 
That is when we presumed that one of the following things would 
occur. Whether after nightfall they would continue west to the Kra 
Peninsula, north of Malaya, or shift northwest toward Bangkok, 
toward wnich many threats had been made recently, we could not 
tell. So when you ask me when I thought something would happen, 
that is when I concluded that. 

Senator Ferguson. I think you answered my question. 

Now, when did you know or receive word that they were going to 
attack the Kra Peninsula? They did attack the Kra Peninsula, did 
th^ not? 

Captain Cbeighton. They did. 

i^nator Ferguson. They did. Well, when did you first know that? 

Captain Creighton. I did not know it until the same night that 
Singapore was bombed, when word reached us that the Japanese were 
disembarking troops and supplies not only at Khota Bam but at a 
harbor the name of which I think is Petani, on the Kra Peninsula, 
just to the north of the Malayan boundary. In other words, I heard it 
when the whole world knew it and notbeiore that. 

Senator Ferguson. Had you ever received any word as to what 
America’s policy was, other than the word that you sent [ISSiS] 
here, the one that you have read, in case there was a Japanese attack 
upon the British and/or the Dutch in the Netherlands East Indies? 

Captain Creighton. I had not. 

Senator Ferguson. You had no word as to what our policy was other 
than contained in this message? 

Captain Creighton. I had not and this itself is a matter of hearsay. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, but it comes to you from a commander 
that you were taking information from in Singapore. 

Captain Creighton. That is a presumption that is not justified by 
my knowledge. If one reads the opening phrase here, I do not blame 
you for thinking so, but actually, looking at this with the wisdom that 
one has now and which he hardly had then, I must tell you that I 
never knew Brooke-Popham intimately enough to have received from 
him directly such information as this, nor did I receive this informa- 
tion directly from him. 

Senator P^guson. Where did you get the information ? 

Captain Creiohton. I am sorry to tell you that I haven’t the faint- 
est idea at the moment to be able to tell you who Brooke-Popham had 
told that to — who told me that Brooke-Popham had told him of those 
things. 
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Senatoi' Ferguson. Well, you wired it as a fact to the [1S5B6'[ 
Asiatic commander in chief t 

Captain Creiqhton. If the language had been as long as a legal 
document invites, but that the Navy rules out in telegraphing, it mi^t 
be that all of that might have been put in there that somebody told 
me that somebody had said something. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know what code it was sent in ? 

Captain Creighton. Will you repeat that? 

Senator Ferguson. Was it sent in the Navy Code to Admiral Hart? 

Captain Creighton. I can’t tell from this text but I am confident 
that it was. 

Senator Ferguson. It would be sent as a secret message ? 

Captain Creighton. Of course. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know as to whether or not the Japanese 
were interesting and translating any of your messages? 

Captain Creighton. I did not know it, and I presumed that they 
were not. 

Senator Ferguson. You were acting on that assumption when you 
sent messages? 

Captain Creighton. Of course. 

Senator Ferguson. Have you ever seen the note or the message that 
Admiral Hart sent to Washington after he received [ISd&T] 
your message? 

Captain Creighton. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. I show you Exhibit 40. 

Captain Creighton. I have read it, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. I will now ask you again, have you ever learned 
of that? 

Captain Creighton. I do not understand your question. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever hear of that before you saw it 
here todays 

Captain Creighton. Yes ; in a newspaper the day before yesterday, 
but prior to that, no. 

Senator Ferguson. Not prior to that. Do you know of any other 
messages you sent from, say, the 4th to Admiral Hart in relation to 
an attack, or that might help us here ? 

Captain Creighton. I feow of no other message related to this 
as a matter of policy, for example, nor except for my telling about 
the convoy coming west around the south end of Siam, anything 
about a portending attack. 

Senator Ferguson. You say you did send the information that 
you obtained about the ^hter planes leaving the deck? 

Captain Creighton. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. And what you have related. That was all 
wired to Admiral Hart? 

Captain Creighton. Yes. It was, according to my memory, 
also sent to Admiral Kimmel and the Navy Department. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you have copies of those messages! 

Captain Creighton. When we left Singapore, Senator, it looked 
so much as though it were going to fall promptly that we burned 
everything we had except a small folder of the most recent messages 
which I carried out to Java myself and 6 or 7 weeks later we were 
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being driven out of Java and leaving on a night when you either 
left or did not go away, we burned everything else except a further 
group of dispatches that I carried to Australia and I have no records 
from Singapore to help me remember or tie to or rejuvenate a memory 
of those things. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, would you know on what day that you 
sent to Admiral Hart the message of what the British planes had as- 
certained in the Gulf of Siam ? 

Captain Creighton. I do not, sir ; but I do not think my memory 
is necessary to determine it. I am sure that the message 1 sent was 
received in the Navy Department and can be found here. 

Senator Ferguson. Counsel, do we have that message? I had not 
seen it. 

Mr. Richardson. I haven’t seen it. 

Senator Ferguson. Commander Baecher? 

Commander Baecher. I never heard of it before. Senator. 

\ 1352 &\ Senator Ferguson. Well, will you look it up and try 
to provide it ? ^ 

Commander Baecher. Very well, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. I think that is all,- then. 

The Chairman. Captain, did you know this man Brooke-Popham 
of whom you speak? 

Captain Creighton. I knew him only to this degree, sir: that he 
was the most important military figure in Malaya and while it was 
my housemate’s duty to know him well, since they were both Army 
officers and that was the business of Colonel Brink, my housemate, 
1 saw him at several conferences, really, after the war. 

The Chairman. What was his title, if you know ? 

Captain Creighton. Well, I know his proper title in the RAF. 
It was air marshal. 

The Chairman. Air marshal. He did not tell you this, he did not 
give you this information or this i-umor or whatever it was that you 
wirea to Admiral Hart in person ? 

Captain Creighton. He did not, sir. 

The Chairman. He did not tell you that? 

Captain Creighton. He did not. 

The Chairman. Somebody else told you that he had been told that ? 

Captain Creighton. He couldn’t have because I was never in 
[ 13630 ] a private circumstance with the air marshal. 

The Chairman. I did not get that. 

Captain C’reioiiton. I say I had not, sir, nor was I ever in a circum- 
stance where he could have. 

The Chairman. Yes. Well, now, did Admiral Sir 

Captain Creighton. Geo.ffrey Layton. 

The Chairman. Admiral Sir Geoffrey Layton, did he ever give you 
this information or anything like it? 

Captain Creighton. He d^id not, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you know or recall who it was who told you that 
he had gotten tliis from somebody, the substance of what you wired 
to Admiral Hart? 

Captain Creighton. I do not. 

The Chairman. You do not? 

^ See memorandum dated Maj 10, 1046, from the Kayy Deimrtment In Hearinge, Part 
11, p. 6484. 
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Captain Creighton. I do not, sir. I do not know, sir. 

The Chaihican. You don’t know where he got it ? 

Captain Creighton. No, I do not. 

The Chairman. You do not know how many hands it had gone 
through before it. go to you? 

Captain Creighton. I do not, sir. 

The Chairslan. So that when it got to you it was really nothing 
more than rumor? 

Captain Creighton. That is right. 

[1363 1] The Chairman. But you thought it your duty to pass 

that on to Admiral Hart, for whatever it was worth ? 

Captain Creighton. I might say, sir, when I went to Manila en 
route to Singapore it was plain to me, in being on Admiral Hart’s 
flagship for about 6 weeks, in a course of education going to Singa- 
pore, at least .he felt he was constantly suffering from a lack of infor- 
mation from home, and I felt it my duty, wherever I was, to try to 
give him any current information or reports I received. 

The Chairman. Even if that information did not come from home? 

Captain Creighton. Of course. 

The Chairman. You realize, of course, as a naval officer, that a 
policy involving whether we were going to assist Britain in a con- 
tingency had to come from Washington and not London? 

Captain Creighton. Of course I do. 

The Chairman. This so-called rumor, or information, or report, 
or whatever it wa^ that Mr. Brooke-Popham was said to have gotten 
from the British War Department in London, you have no way of 
knowing how reliable that was as it came out of London to him, or 
from what source it came? 

Captain Creighton. I have none. I did not know that Brooke- 
Popham actuall.y said this. 

[1353^^ The Chairman. You did not know whether the fellow 
who gave him the information, or rumor, knew what he was talking 
about either? 

Captain Creighton. I did not. 

The Chairman. Admiral Hart has testified that based upon your 
message to him he wir^ Washington, the Chief of Naval Operations, 
that he had gotten this message from you and that he had received 
no corresponding instructions from the Navy Department here, and 
that he received no replv to that message. 

Captain Creighton. Yes. 

The Chairman. Would that indicate to you, whatever this infor- 
mation may have been, or whatever rumor or statement may have come 
out of London, was or was not authentic insofar as any commitment 
of the United States Government to Great Britain in any of the con- 
tingencies were concerned ? 

Captain Creighton. I would think, sir, even if the Navy Depart- 
ment were perfectly sure that the report had no substance, that they 
would, in time, have told Admiral Hart their conclusions. 

The Chairman. In the meantime, though, the war took place im- 
mediately, the attack on Pearl Harbor was almost on at the time that 
you sent this message? 

Captain Creighton. That is correct. 
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[ISBSS] The Chairman. After that the war came and we were 
involved and there was no particular reason to follow up yoiu* mes- 
sa|^, was there ? 

Uaptain Creighton. I would conclude that that was the cycle of 
evente; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That is all, 

[ISSSJ^"] Senator Ferguson. I have some questions since the 
Chairman has asked questions. 

I show you page 6125 and I ^ow you a lon^r message simed by 
Admiral Phillips as well as Admiral Hart, to Washington, that was 
replied to, and the reply follows the message that I handed you, and 
I want you to see whether or not that does not reply to the message of 
Admiral Hart, and also to your message as to what our intentions were. 

(The document was handed to Captain Creighton.) 

Captain Creighton. You are asking my opmion about something 
\exj intricate, that I never heard of berore, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What was Commander Baecher telling you 
just now ? 

Captain Creighton. He was trying to explain that this matter 
whicn had been produced since the warj that Admiral Hart had sent 
it in. Quite frankly, I was so busy reading, I did not pay attention. 

Senator Ferguson. It was prior to the war, and it was a reply prior 
to the war, but that actual message was not sent until after the attack. 
It shows an answer to Admiral Hart’s inquiry. 

Mr. Murpht. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Captain Creighton. Are you asking my opinion on this [ISSSS] 
matter, sir? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, if you know anything about it. 

Captain Creighton. It means nothing to me at the moment. 

Senator Ferguson. That is all. 


The Chairman. All right. Thank you very much, Captain. 

Mr. Keefe. Let me ask a question of the Captain, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Yes, Mr. Keefe. 

Mr. Keefe. I understood you to say. Captain, that you were pretty 
busy all the time at the dockyards to arrange for incoming ships, their 
repairs, berthing, and all that sort of thing, that you were tremend- 
ously busy where you were. 

Do you have any recollection of the convoys that came into Singa- 

S ort consisting oi American ships carrying British troops late in 
Tovember 1941 ? 


Captain Creighton. No, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Do you have any recollection of the American liner 
Manhattan^ which had been converted into a troop carrier, which 
came into Singapore in the latter part of November 1941 ? 

Captain Creighton. I recall only that she arrived there \1S636'\ 
with troops after we were in Java. I do not remember the circum- 
stances that you are speaking of. 

Mr. Keefe. It did not come until after you had gotten out of Singa- 
pore? 

Captain Creighton. I think by the difference between the date you 
give me and the one I remember, there were two different arrivals. 
I am thinking of February, and you of November. 
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Mr. E^eei'e. Tlie reason I ask you that, I just finished reading last 
night a diary of a sailor on this Manhattan who described the course 
of this convw from Halifax to Singapore. 

Captain C^ohton. Yes. 

Mr. Keefe. Convoying or carrying troops, one of a large number of 
ships, American warcraft, that went to Singapore convoying these 
troop carriers. 

I am wondering if you were there when they arrived. 

Captain Creighton. If they came in November, I was there, but 
I do not remember their arrival. They could come very easily with- 
out my seeing them, or being aware that they were there. 

Then, too, thev might have gone to the civilian anchorage, which 
is very large, of course, or to the dock yard itself, in which case I 
would have seen them. 

[135ST\ Mr. Keefe. Well, if American men-of-war came with 
them as part of the convoy, you would have known about that, would 
you not? 

Captain Creighton. I can hardly imagine not knowing about it, 
because some of our officers would have come ashore and wey would 
have come right to the consulate, and to my office, too. 

Mr. Keefe. But you have no recollection of it? 

Captain Creighton. I have not, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. That is all. 

Mr. Murpht. Will the gentleman give the source of his articles, so 
we can check it? 

The Chairman. He can do that without the witness remaining on 
the stand. 

Thank you very much. Captain. We appreciate your appearance. 

You are now excused. 

Mr. Bichardson. Mr. Chairman, 1 would like to call Colonel Bick- 
nell. 

TESTIMONY OF QEOBGE W. BICENELL^ 

(Having been first duly sworn by the Chairman. ) 

Mr. Bichardson. Will you state your full name. Colonel, for the 
record ? 

Mr. Bicenell. George W. Bicknell. 

Mr. Bichardson. Cmonel, were you in the Army at [13638'\ 
Hawaii prior to the attack on Pearl Harbor? 

Mr. BiCKNEUi. Yes, sir; I went on duty in October 1940. 

Mr. Bichardson. You were there during 1940 and 1941? 

Mr. BiCKNEiiL. Ye^sir. 

Mr. Richardson. What was your section? 

Mr. Bicknell. I was the A^istant G-2 of the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment, and also the contact officer for the Hawaiian Department. 

Mx. Richardson. Will you explain to the committee what your gen- 
eral duties were under your assignment? 

Mr. Bicknell. My general duties were to keep the department com- 
mander thoroughly informed as to activities within the civil popula- 
tion on the Isl^d of Oahu, and the other Hawaiian Islands, and to 
contact all visiting officials and businessmen coming back from the 
Orient especially, in order to obtain any information which they might 
have on the general situation in the Pacific area. 


' Formerly colonel, Army of the United States. 
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I also was responsible for the internal security of the islands, and 
for observations of all measures necessary, counter-intelligence meas- 
ures necessary, to protect any information from getting into enemj 
hands, or prevent any espionage that might be conducted in the Hawai- 
ian Islanas. 

Mr. Richardson. Colonel, with what other organizations [ISSSS^ 
did you have immediate liaison? 

Mr. Bicknell. I had immediate liaison with the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, the District Intelligence OflSoer of the Navy, the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission and, in fact, all Territorial and 
Federal departments, such as customs, immigration, and Treasury. 

Mr. Richardson. Who was your immediate superior? 

Mr. Bicknell. My immediate superior was General Fielder, who 
was at that time Colonel Fielder, of 0-2 of the Hawaiian Department. 

Mr. Richardson. From what source did you seek to get the in- 
formation that you were supposed to report? 

Mr. Bicknell. We used eve^ available source. Our principal 
source for obtaining economic information and information about the 
Far East was from businessmen returning on liners or coming in on 
the clipper ships from the Orient, interviewing them, getting their 
opinions; interviewing any officials of the British or other national 
ipilitary organizations that came through Hawaii, as well as picking 
up the intercepts on all Japanese radio stations, readily the Japanese- 
language papers and obtaining some papers from the Orient and piec- 
ing all of that information together. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, Colonel, was your job a uniform job, or did 
you do most of your work in civilian clothes ? 

[13610] Mr. Bicknell. Practically all of my work was done in 
civilian clothes. 

Mr. Richardson. What did you have to do with the furnishing of 
the information based on the alleged burning of codes and papers 
by the Japanese consul? 

Mr. Bicknell. That information was given to me by the agent in 
charge of the Federal Bureau of Investigation and I in turn passed 
it on to the chief of staff and staff of the Hawaiian Department at 
their regular staff meeting on Saturday morning, December 6, 1941. 

Mr. Richardson. How often were staff meetings held? 

Mr. Bicknell. Staff meetings were held every Saturday. 

Mr. Richardson. And who was supposed to attend those staff 
meeting? 

Mr. Bicknell. All members of the general and special staff of the 
department commander. 

Mr. Richardson. Who was the department commander? 

Mr. Bicknell. At that time. General Short. 

Mr. Richardson. Would he attend these Saturday convocations of 
his staff? 

Mr. Bicknell. No, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Who would attend in his place? 

Mr. Bicknell. The chief of staff, Colonel Phillips. 

[13641] Mr. Richardson. Was there a general discussion at 
those meetings of the fact, or of the intelligence, that you would 
report? 
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Mr. Bicsnell. There was hardly ever any discussion of it. The 
facts were simply laid out. Once iri a while there would be a question 
asked about the significance of the fact, but very seldom. 

Mr. Eichardson. Do you recall the incident of the Mori message! 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson'. Who brought that to your attention? 

Mr. Bicknell. That was brought to my attention by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

Mr. Richardson. What steps did you take to acquaint General 
Short with that message? 

Mr. Bicknell. I called Colonel Fielder and told him that I had 
some information that was extremely important, that it should be 
given immediately to the department commander, and Colonel Fielder 
said that they were planning on going out for dinner, but he would 
talk with General Short. 

I asked him to tirge the importance of it upon the General, that 
we see him, and he told me to be out at Fort Shatter within the next 
10 minutes, that they would wait for me. 

[lS5ji2'\ So I went out there, and did arrive. General Short 
and Colonel Fielder were waiting and the message was shown to them. 

It had been in my hands only a matter of less than an hour. 

I told them I felt that the thing was highly suspicious and highly 
significant, that I had not had time to evaluate the message but it 
did seem to me of utmost importance at that particular time. 

Mr. Richardson. They heard you? 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. How long was your conference ? 

Mr. Bicknell. Not more tMn 6 minutes. 

Mr. Richardson. There was no unpleasantness or criticism in con- 
nection with it? 

Mr. Bicknell. No, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Was there a remark made there by General Short 
that indicated he thought' you were a little too sensitive on the ques- 
tion of intelligence? 

Mr. Bicknell. I would not say there was any remark made like 
that. The remark made by General Short was that the message was a 
very true picture of what was going on in Hawaii at that time. 

I remember I thought that was just the trouble with it; [ISBNS'] 
it was too accurate a picture. 

I would say that the general reaction was perhaps I was somewhat 
intelligence-conscious, but nobody told me so in so many words. 

Mr. Richardson. You spoke a moment ago about the fact that the 
espion^e condition in Hawaii was part of your duty. 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. I will ask you whether you have prepared, as a 
part of your notes, a statement in relation to your estimate of the 
espionage situation there in Hawaii? 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, I have, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. I wonder if you would consult that and read it to 
us ? It is not very long, as I remember it. 

Mr. Bicknell. No, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. I might say, for the information of the commit- 
tee, that I feel, and have felt that our testimony here, specifically on 
questions of espionage, was a little vague. 
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I went over this statement. It seemed to be a very admirable state- 
ment and it would save time if the Colonel was permitted to read it. 

The CiiAiRBtAN. All right, Colonel, go ahead. 

Mr. Bicknxll. From the angle of security Hawaii, 
during the period 1930-1941, was totally unguarded and presented a 
mecca to agents and observers of any foreign government. This state 
of affairs, nowever unwelcome to the Army and Navy, had the full 
protection of our civil law, a condition which should never be allowed 
to exist a^in. 

Pearl Harbor, lying low under the surrounding lulls, was constantly 
in view of any and all who cared to look. Japanese training ships, 
tankers, and auxiliary vessels frequently called in port with all crew 
members, both officers and men, lully equipped with binoculars and 
cameras, enjoying shore leave and the hospitality of the local Japa- 
nese colony. Invariably, parties of officers were entertained in Japa- 
nese homes, on the heights, where the entire installation of Pearl 
Harbor, Hickam Field, and other airport facilities could be leisurely 
and minutely observed. At some of these homes, situated on the crown 
of high ground, elaborate, lattice-work orchid houses had been con- 
structed from which careful observation could be made by large parties 
of individuals who would remain completely screened from observa- 
tion by neighbors or others passing on nearby roads. 

Photography, in the earlier part of this period, flourished in Hawaii. 
As late as 1939, after the visit of the United States Fleet, a large 
photograph showing the entire panoramic view of Pearl Harbor, with 
each snip clearly denned [ 31646 ^ at its anchorage, was publicly 
displayed in the sliow windows of a Japanese photography shop. * 
There were no prohibitions except tho^ placed in effect by the com- 
manding officers of various posts, stations, or cantonments. General 
prohibition of photos of the crater in Diamond Head as well as certain 
other specific militaiy and naval areas were adopted and placed in 
effect by Territorial law which restricted flying over these areas. It 
was physically imoossible to prevent promiscuous photography inas- 
much as every roaa, every hilltop, and many private homes offered the 
most excellent vantage points for obtaining dear and detailed photo- 
graphs. 


Because of these topographical features, practically all of the 
islands’ protective installations were accessible to photographic re- 
cording. In view of this, it was perhaps an exercise of good judg- 
ment on the part of the militaiy authorities not to waste much effort 
in attempting to put an end to this practice. 

Another source of complete, detailed, and vital statistics as readily 
available to enemy agents as to other interested persons, were the 
many publications issued at frequent intervals by official and semi- 
official agencies of the Government. Reports oi planning commis- 
sions, induding detailed and accurate drawings, charts, and statistics 
on all matters such as communications, telephones, electric power 
plants, [7554^] distribution lines, transformer stations: pub- 
lic transportation such as railroads, busses, and streetcars; water sup- 
ply, including sources, reservoirs, distribution mains, gates and shut- 
offs; and all such data could be purchased for 35 or 50 cents. 

In some instances the demands for appeasement and betterment of 
labor conditions added to the problem. Many of the plantations, uti- 
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lizing the services of Japanese labor, made every endeavor to improve 
their morale and contentment. Such a program included the main- 
tenance of homeland culture and practices with the erection of tem- 

E les, entertaining of visiting Japanese priests, officials or crew mem- 
ers in large parties, sometimes given at company expense. 

Personal contacts would thus be established with individuals who 
often had detailed information relative to maneuvers, new gun place- 
ments, and other similar matters. In many instances, friends or rela- 
tives of these employees lived adjacent to the channel into Pearl Har- 
bor and were intimately acquainted with the movements of naval 
vessels in and out of the base, their silhouettes, new equipment, and 
other features viewed from only one or two hundred yards away. 

No positive identification was required of seamen leaving and re- 
turning to a visiting Japanese vessel. Passes were [136^7^ 
issued, but not photographic passes. To the average customs guard 
one Japanese closely resembled another. It was not impossible For an 
individual to leave the boat and for another, entirely different, person 
to don the uniform and use the pass to reembark with no suspicion 
being aroused. Hence, all precautions against illegal entries wmre 
frustrated. 


In considering such ill^al entries, it should be remembered that a 
great many Japanese ships passed by and entered into Hawaiian 
waters. Precautions were adopted against smuggling by having each 
ship closely followed into port by a Coast Guard cutter. However, 
the ever-present Japanese fishermen, equipped with sampans having 
cruising ranges of mousands of miles were quite capable of meeting 
the larger ships many miles away from any possible observation. 
Indications do exist that such methods were employed to bring in 
some undesirable individuals who were not discovered prior to the 
opening of hostilities. 

The sampan fleets were divided into three main classes; deep-sea 
and long-range; offshore and short-range operations; and shallow- 
water, bait-catching equipment. In Uie first classification, the boats 
were large, seaworthy, radio-equipped, and quite capable of prolonged 
cruising at sea. The second classification included smaller but often 
equally well equipped craft which cruised around each of the islands 
\1S6J^^ in the Hawaiian group, and whose crews were intimately 
acquainted with reefs, caves, landing places, tides, currents, and local 
wind and sea conditions. Thirdly, smaU boats operated within the 
bays, locks, and harbors, netting small fish to be used as bait for the 
larger craft. 

The operators of these boats knew every detail of these waters, the 
depths, nature of bottoms and, most important of all, were always 
prraent to observe any operations or maneuvers. Through 1938, 1939, 
and part of 1940 these small boats had access to Pearl Harbor itself, 
cruised about where naval craft were at anchor, enroached upon land- 
ing areas of large seaplanes, and were constantly aware of any change 
in details of channels, currents, and other features. 

The fishermen themselves were a clannish group, having their own 
“huis” or associations and acting for their own interests in maintaining 
price levels, demanding special privileges, and so forth. They also 
made trips back to the homeland and sp^t periods of time in the 
Japanese filling schools in order to become more efficient in their art. 
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At intervals, officials from these schools visited Hawaii and brought 
new ideas, methods, or operation, and perhaps, even other thoumits 
from the Empire. When these fishermen were back in Japan they 
were “entertained” by various officials, and it is safe to assume that 
their information was carefully evaluated. In some 

cases they were royally entertained and visited certain naval estab- 
lishments in Japan. Every indication points toward a well-planned 
system of total espionage with perhaps the individuals themselves hav- 
ing^little or no knowledjTC of their own direct contribution. 

The Japanese themselves developed a system of such total espion- 
^e which perhaps outranks any other similar system in the world, 
^en at home, in everyday life, it is carried out meticulously. The 
supervisor of the organization in the Government directs his state or 
provincial deputies. Theyj in turn, direct the district or city leader. 
Under these the territory is broken down into areas or wards, th^ 
to neighborhoods and, finaUy, to blocks. The block leader has in his 

g ossession a plan showing each house in his block. He has further 
ata on who lives in the house; how many children; where each is 
employed ; details as to possession of an automobile, electric ice box, 
telephone, radio receiver, sewing machine, and other information, in- 
cluding a list of visitors who call at re^ar or irre^lar intervals, 
where mail is sent and from whom received. All such data is minutely 


recorded and reported periodically. Should an individual move to 
another block, the information on him is passed on to the new block 
leader and dropped from the records of the first. Such a means of 
constant surveil- [lS65ff] lance precludes any suspicious acts 
on the part of the individual from passing unnoticed. Mail and com- 
munications from relatives or friends abroad, and the business and 
financial affairs of the family, are always under complete observation. 

Everyone is familiar with the usual depiction of the prewar Japa- 
nese tourist or traveler. His field glasses, camera, and sketch pad were 
always in evidence. He took pictures by the millions and all went back 
to Japan for examination. As a tourist, member of a trade mission, 
a minor official, an observer, a priest, or a student, he flooded our coun- 
try as well as others, always taking photos, collecting picture post 
cards, vital statistics, trade journals, pamphlets — in fact, everything 
on which appeared even a scrap of vital information. These, too, al- 
ways went hack to Japan and became available for evaluation, com- 
pilation^ and file. Japanese banks, business houses, transportation 
companies, tourists, bureaus, and so forth, were opened in many cities 
and localities both in Hawaii and on the mainland. Each formed a 


little collection center of its own and gathered data of a specific nature. 

No comparable system either for the collection of world-wide infor- 
mation or to protect the interests of our country existed in the United 
States prior to the war. The American {1S661'\ ' people have 
always demonstrated a complete lack of appreciation of such institu- 
tions and a simple, naive belief that these practices are not in keeping 
with the American way of life. Nevertheless, this Nation seems some- 
what alone in such ideals. Others carry on intelligence activities in 
times of peace to prepare for war. Under normal peacetime conditions 
we rely solely on our military, naval, and commercial attaches for 
such information and ignore^ the fact that they are handicapped from 
the start through their official status and that their movements and 
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activities are greatly curtailed. No further argument is required when 
we realize the great wealth of information in the hands of Japan at the 
start of this war as compared to the meager dribbles of similar in- 
formation in our possession on Japan and the Japanese. 

It can be safely stated that the enemy had complete knowledge of 
our Hawaiian fortifications, general defenses, amament, naval and 
air strength, as well as many details of our military, naval, and air 
facilities. The only thing tney lacked was knowledge of our secret 
military plans, which had been well guarded, resting solely in the 
hands of military and naval commanders and members of their imme- 
diate staffs. 

The much-debated question as to whether the attack by [136521 
Japan could have been foreseen in time to have taken protective action 
is involved and highly controversial. During the entire year preced- 
ing Pearl Harbor, the situation had been developing in steady steps 
with an absolute certainty of the result. 

The Japanese had long been discussing, preaching, and advocating 
the greater East Asia sphere of coprospierity. Selected representatives 
of many Asiatic countries convened in Japan to hear discussions of the 
principles of East Asian coprosperity. In these delegations were many 
Japanese residents of eacn area represented. Some Japanese from 
Hawaii participated. 

The war with China gave clear indication of Japanese action and 
a pattern of the methods adopted by and to be expected from their 
Government. We had felt the ever-increasing tension with the. 
bombing of the Panay and other similar events which took place in 
the Far East. We had listened to their great volume of radio propa- 
ganda directed toward those countries included in their conception 
of the sphere of prosperity. These programs clearly indicated the 
working of the master minds and gave every reason to believe that 
it was their intention to build up an empire in Asia from which would 
be expelled every influence ana semblence of control by the British, 
Dutch^ and Americans. There was [136631 no denial of this 
intention. Japan desired to strengthen her economic and military 
position. Raw materials needed in her island empire were to be 
obtained in China, India, Burma, Thailand, and the Dutch East 
Indies. Strong points for the defense of this empire also were to be 
located in these countries. 

Should it be possible to oust western influence and power from the 
countries included in the greater East Asia sphere of coprosperity, 
Japan would be able to control the Asian situation. With the Dutch 
and British already involved in war with Germany, the opportunity 
for expansion was present. Should the United States become in- 
volved in the war in the Atlantic, her resources and strength might 
well be diverted from the Pacific. If Japan had assurances from 
Germany that the attention of our forces could be held in the Atlantic, 
there seemed to be no logical reason why the Japanese should not 
strike. 

To assure a successful coup, it was only required that what strength 
the United States and Britain had in the Pacific be neutralized in one 
great blow. Germany had demonstrated the power of the blitz- 
krieg — an example for the master minds. 
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As a result of the years of gatherinj? information from every con- 
ceivable source, Tol^o was well aware of all strong- [lS66Jli\ 
points and defenses, as well as the general offensive strength which 
could be thrown against her in the Pacific. She had been softening 
up the peoples of Thailand, Burma, and the Dutch East Indies 
through general fifth-column activities and radio propaganda. Her 
military and naval machines were fully equipped, well supplied, and 
ready to move at the moment’s notice. All was in readiness. It 
was only to be determined how and when the strike would be made. 

To succeed fully, Japan had to predetermine what counter-action 
unsympathetic nations would be able to take against this great move 
to envelop all eastern Asia. American forces in the Philippines, 
particularly the Air Force, might cause some trouble and delay. 
Reinforcement of the garrison in the.se islands must be prevented. 
To obstruct reinforcement it would be necessary to prevent any 
American or British naval support from becoming available for con- 
voy and protective service, without which no troop or supply move- 
ments could be made into the Philippines in the face of Japan’s su- 
perior naval strength, submarine, and air support. 

The espionage system was working well : information was available 
daily from Hawaii, reporting ships in port, arrivals, and departures. 
Other sources kept Tokyo well informed of the location of Dutch 
naval units and the few British ships [1366f>'\ then available. 
The Japanese staff had a complete picture and could readily deter- 
mine the plan for action. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, Colonel, let me ask you this question : 

From your experience in Hawaii, as Assistant G-2, your observa- 
tion of espionage development there, did you have any doubt at any 
time during the 2 months prior to Pearl Harbor that Tokyo had 
complete information as to Pearl Harbor, the location of the ships 
from time to time in Pearl Harbor, the way in which our fleet was 
using Pearl Harbor, and all of the details in reference to the military 
occupation or military use of the harbor as a base? 

Mr. Bickneix. I have no doubt whatsoever. 

Mr. Richardson. Then in estimating your espionage problem in 
Hawaii, you took it for granted that Tokyo knew all of those details ? 

Mr. Bicknell. I did. 

Mr. Richardson. I have no further questions. 

The Chairman. Did you communicate your information and judg- 
ment with respect to that to General Short, or Colonel Phillips? 

Mr. Bicknell. Those estimates were submitted, Mr. ^nator, 
through the form of intelligence estimates. 

The Chairman. Written? 

[13556'] Mr. Bickneli^. Written. .They were mimeographed, I 
think some 50 copies were printed. 

The Chairman. How often were those estimates furnished? 

Mr. Bicknell. They came out at least biweekly, and in some cases 
weekly. 

The Chairman. So that your size-up of the situation, as you have 
outlined it here in this memorandum was known to the commanding 
officers in the Hawaiian Islands, and at Pearl Harbor? 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Both military and naval? 
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Mr. Bicknbij.. That is right; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, when you ^t this message on the night of 
the 6th of December, which you felt was important enough to take 
it over to General Short and Colonel Phillips 

Mr. Bicknell. Colonel Fielder. 

The Chairman. Colonel Fielder, who was with General Short? 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Not Phillips? 

Mr. Bicknell. That is right. 

The Chairman. Fielder was your immediate superior? 

Mr. BiCKNEii. Yes. sir. 

The Chairman. Tney were both going to the Rame dinner 
\^1S557\ that evening? 

Mr. BickneiXj. That is right. 

The Chairman. Where was it that they instructed you to take 
this message? 

Mr. BicENEiiii. To Colonel Fielder’s quarters. 

The Chairman. To Colonel Fielder’s quarters? 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. General Short was to be there? 

Mr. Biceneix. Yes. Both waited there for me. 

The Chairman. They waited there to receive it before going to 
the dinner? 

Mr. Bioknell. That is right. 

The Chairman. And they went on to the dinner after they got the 
message? 

Mr. Bioenell. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What was it in the manner or bearing of General 
Short that created the impression in your mind that he wad a little 
impatient with your intelligence complex, if that is the proper word? 

Mr. Bicenell. Well, it was the general reaction that the points in 
the message which I considered most suspicious seemed to be everyday 
affairs in their minds. 

The Chairman. In other words, what you had thought was unusual 
and therefore that vou were impelled to seek them out [1S568'\ 
to divulge, was by them regarded as just a matter of routine, and of 
no more importance than any other mesage they had received? 

Mr. Bicenell. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What time in the evening wm that? 

Mr. Bicenell. That was somewhere in the vicinity of 6 o’clock in 
the evening. 

The Chairman. You did not see them after that? 

Mr. Bicenell. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Until after the attack? 

Mr. Bicenell. That is right. 

The Chairman. Are you familiar with the equipment, by waj of 
airplanes and antiaircraft and all other equipment, radar stations, 
and all the whole series of things that were there both on the part of 
the Army and Navy at the time of the attack and immediately 
before it? 

Mr. Bicenell. Only in a general way; that is, I did not know 
the conmlete details or where every gun or where every position was. 

The Chairman. You were familiar with it in a general way? 

79716 — *6— pt. 10 88 
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Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

The CuAiRKAN. And you had an over-all picture of what was 
there ? 

{13569'\ Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Was it part of your duty to form an estimate as 
to the effectiveness of what was there by way of material and equip- 
ment? 

Mr. Bicknell. No, sir; that was not within my province. 

My province was more counterintelligence and external intelligence, 
rather than anything pertaining to operations which was more of a 
combat intelligence nature. 

The Chairman. Would you be able to express an opinion as to 
whether the fullest possible use was made of what was there in the 
way of equipment, men, and material, on the day of the attack or 
immediately before it in preparation for it, or in an anticipation of 
any possible attack? 

Mr. Bicknell. Well, I am in a position to say that I could observe 
the action of the Navy, because I saw the attack from a point 2 miles 
behind Pearl Harbor, and 900 feet above it. 

Within 4 minutes, 3 or 4 minutes after the original torpedo had been 
dropped, into Pearl Harbor, the entire naval forces opened up with 
all of their antiaircraft and in fact on the second round of that one 
plane that was shot down there in Pearl Harbor. ^ So I should say, 
from what I could observe, a very effective aind efficient use was made 
of all of the.equipment which the Navy had [ISdOff] on hand. 

That was all that was within my immediate line of vision. 

I could not say anything as to the Army equipment. 

The Chairman. Would you be in a position to expre^ any opinion 
as to whether the steps taken in anticipation of a possible attack, or 
to avoid it, or to counteract it, were fully realized and appreciated, 
and made effective ? 

Mr. Bicknell. I would not know about that. 

The Chairman. You would not know about that? 

Mr. Bicknell. No, sir. 

The Chairman. That is all. 

Mr. Cooper? 

The Vice Chairman. As T understood it. Colonel, you were G-2 
of the Hawaiian Department ? . 

Mr. Bicknell. I wiis the Assistant G-2. 

The Vice Chairman. The Assistant G-2 of the Hawaiian De- 
partment? ' 

Mr. Bicknell. That is right. 

The Vice Chairman. You made these evaluations as to the local 
situation existing there with respect to espionage? 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Every week for some of the time, or 
[7-55/7/1 part of the time every 2 weeks? 

Mr. Bicknell. That is right. 

The Vice Chairman. And those reports went to the commanding 
officer. General Short? 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. That continued throughout the whole period 
that General Short was in command there? 
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Mr. Btckxell. Those reports were ori|pnated, if I ^ not mistaken, 
late in September of 1041, and continued through the time of the attack. 

I believe around. October 17, one of those reports included the para- 
CTaph that war would be expected to break out with Japan either at 
uie end of November, or if not then, then not until April of 1942. 

The Vice Chairmax. That was your estimate that you made I 

Mr. Bicknell. That is right. 

The Vice Chairman. Based on the information you had been able 
to secure? 

Mr. Bicknell. Tes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. That war might be expected to break out 
between the United States and Japan toward the end of November? 

Mr. Bickneli.. That is right. 

\1S6G2^ The Vice Chairman. Of 1941? 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And if it did not occur then, that it might go 
until the following April? 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. That was in your estimate, in your report 
submitted ? 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Now, as I understood from you, you received 
this information about 6 o’clock on the afternoon of December 6, 1941, 
from the FBI agent in charge there at Honolulu, about the Japanese 
consul burning these important papers? 

Mr. Bicknell. No, sir; that was the Mori message I received at 
5 o’clock in the afternoon of December 6. 

The Vice Chairman. I see. 

Mr. Bicknell. The information in regard to the burning of the 
codes caine to me from the FBI, I believe, on the 5th of December, 
and that information on the burning of the papers was given to the 
assembled staff on the morning of December 6. 

The Mori message did not come to my attention until 5 o’clock on the 
afternoon of December 6, and it then was reported immediately to 
General Short. 

[1S663'\ The Vice Chairman. By 6 o’clock you had reported it 
to General Short in person ? 

Mr. Bicknell. That is right. 

The Vice Chairman. Together with General Fielder? 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Then it was that you got the impression that 
he thought you were too intelligence-minded ? 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chair3ian. All right. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Senator George. 

Senator George. No questions. 

The Chairman. Mr. Clark? 

Mr. Clark. No (mestions. 

The Chairman, ^nator Lucas? 

Senator Lucas. Colonel, when you received this message on De- 
cember 6, what was the conversation that you had with the FBI about 
the message? 
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Mr. Bicknell. I was at home on the afternoon of Decemter 6, and 
Mr. Shivers, the agent in charge, called me at home and said he had 
something of high importance that he thought 1 should see imme- 
diately. 1 went down, and was in town wiuiin 20 minutes, And he 
showed me this message, which had just been finally translated, and 
said this thing looked very significant to him, that something was 
going to happen. I read the message over and agreed with him, and 
immediately called General Fielder. 

\1S66J^'] Senator Lucas. How lo^ had you known Mr. Shivers? 

Mr. Bicknell. I had known Mr. levers ever since he came to 
the islands in 1939. 

Senator Lucas. Did you know that the FBI were tapping the tele- 
phone lines of the Japs at the time! 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Did you know that the Navy was also tapping tele- 
phone lines! 

Mr. Bicknell. I did not. 

Senator Lucas. The Navy never gave you that information ? 

Mr. Bicknell. No, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Now, what information was exchanged in the way 
of intelligence between your Intelligence Department and the Intelb- 
gence Department of the Navy? 

Mr. Bicknell. As far as my Department was concerned, everything 
that we received was given to the Navy. 

Senator Lucas. In other words, whatever you received in the way 
of intelligence, you evaluated it and transmit!^ it to the Navy! 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. In Hawaii! 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. What about the Navy giving to you the informa- 
tion that they had! 

[1S66S] Mr. Bicknell. They gave us whatever they thought 
was proper to give, but I know that certain information never was 
received from them. 

Senator Lucas. What do you mean by that! 

Mr. Bicknell. Well, just as an example, these intercepted telephone 
calls. I knew_ they were intercepting them, I knew wnat calls they 
were intercepting, but they never tola me anything about it. I know 
when the original winds message came down that Captain Mayfield 
knew about it, but he never told me anything about it. Instances 
of that kind, where I felt there was certain information which they 
were not allowed to pass on to their corresponding niunbers in thie 
Army. 

Senator Lucas. Was that a r^ulation that the Navy had, not to 
permit to pass that on ! 

Mr. Bicknell. I do not know. 

Senator Lucas. Even though it might have been the regulation not 
to transmit magic word for word, was there any regulation which 
prohibited them from transmitting to the Army the substance of 
whatever they received, regardless of where they got it? 

Mr. Bicknell. I would not know that, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Anyhow, there were certain important matters that 
came to the Navy in the way of intelligence that you, 

as the intelligence ofScer, did not receive! 
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Mr. Bicknell. That is right. 

Senator Lucas. Now the Army was out there to defend the Navy 
in case of attack. That was its primary dutv, was it not ? 

Mr. Bicenell. According to the orders, tnat is correct. 

Senator Lucas. I understand according to the orders that was the 
primary duty of the Army. And in order to defend the Navy, is it 
a fair assumption that the Intelligence officer should have evaluated 
and transmitted to him aU the essential information that the Navy 
might have? 

Mr. Bicknell. That is the only system I know of whereby Intel- 
ligence can function. 

Senator Lucas. Colonel, were you in on the matings when General 
Short decided to put alert No. 1 into effect, which was the sabotage 
alert? 

Mr. BiCKNEiiL. No, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Did you know anything about that? 

Mr. BiCKNELii. The warning mes^ge of November 27 was read to 
the assembled staff by Colonel Phillips. I was present at that meet- 
ing when that message was read. But when General Short conferred 
with other staff members relative to the type of alert, I was not present. 

Senator Lucas. Did he ever discuss that question with \l3667'\ 
you? 

Mr. Bicknell. No, sir. 

Senator Lucas. You were the Intelligence officer at that time, were 
you not? 

Mr. BiCKNEiiL. I was the assistant Intelligence officer. 

Senator Lucas. The assistant Intelligence officer? 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes. 

Senator Lucas. Well, did General Fielder ever discuss that question 
with you? 

Mr. Bicknell. No, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Did you know that the Army was alerted to sabotage 
only on December 7? 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. How did you get that information? 

Mr. Bicknell. I saw where the troops were, and after the movement 
had started I learned that the order had been issued to alert No. 1. In 
my outfit a counter-intelligence crew had been on a full alert since 
the 1st of November. We had been on a 24-hour watch, and had been 
since the 1st of November, so it made no difference to us. When the 
order was finally issued that alert No. 1 went into effect, then we 
learned of that, but it made no difference to our set-up, b^use we 
were alreac^ in full alert. 

Senator Lucas. Regardless of the fact that the order [ISSCS] 
was issued, your outfit continued to be on the alert that you had been 
following previous to the time of the last order that came out by 
General Short? 

Mi. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Had the FBI man received similar messages pre- 
vious to this, or had he tapped wires to obtain information of this 
kind? 

Mr. Bickknell. To the best of my knowledge, that was the first 
one that had been received. 
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Sanator Lucas. Now here it is : 

(J) Hello, Is this Mori? 

As I read this I would like to have you stop if you will, and 
point out, if necessary, what you consider the signincant part oi this 
message which caused you and the FBI man to become somewhat 
worried about the situation. 

(J) Hello, is tbis Mori? 

(H) Hello, tbIs is Mori. 

What does the (J) mean there? 

Mr. Bicenell. J? 

Senator Lucas. J says “Hello, is this Mori?” 

Mr. Bicknell. That is Japan. 

Senator Lucas. And “(H) Hello, this is Mori.” 

What does the “(H)” mean? 

Mr. Btcknei.l. That is Honolulu. 

[^1S669'\ Senator Lucas (reading) : 

Japan ; I am sorry to bare troubled you. Tbank you very much. 

Honolulu : Not at all. 

Japan: 1 received your telegram and was able to grasp tbe essential pointa 
I would like to have your impressions on the conditions you are observing at 
present. Are airplanes flying daily? 

Hawaii: Yes, lots of them fly around. 

Japan : Are they large planes? 

Honolulu : Yes, they are quite big. 

Mr. Bicknell. That is all significant — are the airplanes flying 
daily, and what type. If they are quite big they could be long-range 
reconnaissance planes, and “They are flying daily” gives some idea of 
whether they were carrying on long-range reconnaissance in daylight 
hours. 

Senator Lucas. Now did you discuss that phase of it with General 
Short? 

Mr. Bicknell. No, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Or General Fielder? 

Mr. Bicknell. No, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Did they read this message in its entirety? 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Did they say anything about that particular 
[l$570i] phase of it? 

Mr. Bicknell. No, sir: they said that that was a very true picture 
of what was going on in Hawaii. 

Senator Lucas. That is all they said? 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. They were in a hurry, were they? 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas (reading) : 

Japan : Are they flying from morning till night? 

Hawaii : Well, not to that extent, but last week they were quite active in the 
air. 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. That is another significant statement, I take it? 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Lucas (reading) : 

Japan : I hear there are many sailors there, Is that right? 

Hawaii : There aren’t so many now. There were more in the beginning part 
of this year and the ending part of last year. 

Japan : Is that so? 

Hawaii : I do not know why this is so, but it appears that there are very few 
sailors here at present. 

Japan : Are any Japanese people there holding meetings [155711 to dis- 
cuss US-Japanese negotiations being conducted presently? 

Mr. Bicknbix. That is very significant. I believe there was a great 
doubt in the minds of the Japanese officials as to what the Japanese in 
Hawaii would do in case war should break out between the United 
States and Japan. 

They had been subjected to American influences for a long time. 
Many of the American- Japanese had been back to their mother coun- 
try and had found that they could not speak that language, that they 
had Ibst their taste for Japanese customs of old, and that they did not 
like Japan, and that they were happier back at home in Hawaii. 

I believe the Japanese, in thinking of any possibility of reaction 
in Hawaii, were especially apprehensive themselves as to what the 
younger Japanese would do, whether they would support Japan or 
whether they would support the United States. They had no doubt 
whatsoever as what the older ones would do, they were bound to be 
Ic^al to Japan, but they did have a very great doubt as to the action 
oi the younger generation of J apanese. 

As to holding large numbers of meetings, at that time, as you per- 
haps recall, Japan was beaming propaganda in large degrees to the 
countries which it was about to attack. They also beamed more in- 
nocuous stuff to Hawaii. They were perhaps looking to find out 
whether or not their propaganda [1S572\ was bearing fruit, 
and were these ideas whi<m were being broadcast on the radio b.eing 
taken up, and were the people holding meetings, and was there any 
indication of activity amongst the local Japanese. 

Tbat is a possibi lity ; I do not say it is a probability. 

Senator Lucas. Were they holding meetings at that time in Hawaii ? 

Mr. Bickneli.. They were holding meetings, but they were holding 
meetings at that time in Hawaii at our instigation, where we were 
trying to Americanize them and cement their loyalty to the United 
States, so any information they got on that might be misleading. 

Senator Lucas. Colonel, did you feel that the Japanese situation 
in Hawaii was so desperate that nothing but a sabotage alert should 
have been in existence after that war-warning message came on No- 
vember 27? 

Mr. Bicknzix. My feelings on that question have been expressed to 
practically every commanding general whom I have come in contact 
with, and that was that we would never have any sabotage trouble with 
the local Japanese, and we did not. 

^nator Lucas. Were you there in 1940? 

Mr. Bickkell. Tes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. You had an all-out alert at that time ; [7J57J] 

did you not? 
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Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. And did you experience any difficulty with the Jap- 
anese people at that time ? 

Mr. Bicknell. None whatsoever. 

Senator Lucas. And following the attack on Pearl Harbor, do you 
know of any acts of sabotage that were committed by the Japanese? 

Mr. Bicknell. There was not a single apt of sabotage on December 
7 or thereafter ; no, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Well, the message goes on : 

Japan : Are any Japanese people there holding meeting to discuss US-Japanese 
negotiations being conducted presently? 

Hawaii : No, not particularly. The minds of the Japanese here appear calmer 
than expected. They are getting along harmoniously. 

Japan : Don’t the American community look with suspicion on the Japanese? 

Hawaii: Well, we hardly notice any of them looking on us with suspicion. 
This fact is rather unexi)ected. We are not hated or despised. The soldiers here 
and we get along very well. All races are living in harmony. It appears that 
the people who come here change to feel like the rest of the people here. There 
are some who say odd things, but these are limited to newcomars 

from the mainland, and after staying here from three to six months, they too 
begin to think and feel like the rest of the people in the islands. 

Japan : That’s fine. 

Hawaii : Yes, it’s fine, but we feel a bit amused. 

Japan : Has there been any Increase in — 

and there is a blank there- 

of late? That is, as a result of the current tense situation. 

HawaU: There is nothing which stands out, but the city is enjoying a war 
building boom. 

Japan : What do you mean by enjoying a war building boom? 

Hawaii: Well, a boom in many fields. Although there is no munitions in- 
dustiy here engaged in by the army, civilian workers are building houses for 
the army personnel. Most of the work here is directed towards building houses 
of various sorts. There are not enough carpenters, electricians and plumbers. 
Students at the High School and University have quit school and are working 
on these Jobs, regardless of the fact that they are unskilled in this work. 

Japan : Are there many big factories there? 

Hawaii : No, there are no factories, but a lot of small 1135751 buildings 
of various kinds are being constructed. 

Japan: Is that so? 

EUiwaii: It is said that the population of Honolulu has doubled that of last 
year. 

Japan: How large is the population? 

Hawaii: The population increase is due to the present influx of Army and 
Navy personnel and workers from the mainland. 

Japan: What is the population? 

Hawaii : About 200,000 to 240,000. Formerly there were about 150JXX) people. 

Japan : What about night time? 

Hawaii : There seem to be precautionary measures taken. 

Mr. Bicknell. That is significant, that taken together with the 
next question. 

Senator Lucas. Yes, the next question is : 

Japan: What about searchlights? 

Hawaii : Well, not much to talk about. 

Japan : Do they put searchlights on when jdanes fly about at night? 

Hawaii. No. 

Mr. Bicknell. That is very simificant. If we put the searchlights 
on at night when the planes are flying around, that means long-range 
reconnaissance ships are trying to find the island to 

come back. ^ That is the only reason the searchlights are turned on, to 
help the ship find its way back after a trip. If the ship leaves in the 
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morning and it does not come back until after dark it gives you some 
idea as to how far the reconnaissance may 

Senator Lucas. Colonel, as the assistant intelligence officer, did you 
have the right to make any significant suggestions that you thought 
this message contained when you talked to General Short? 

Mr. Bicknell.. I would have had the right, sir, if I had more time 
to evaluate it, but I just received the message in my own hands, and 
realizing that it was significant, I went directly to the general with it. 
I had not had time to even give this thing more than one or two 
readily. 

As I said, I felt it was highly significant, and I* still feel it was 
highly significant. It may be perfectly innocent, but from an in- 
teuigence angle, and putting it together with the information that 
we already had, that the Japanese consul was burning papers, and we 
knew that the condition in the Pacific was serious, a message of this 
type did, and still does, seem highly significant to me. 

Senator Lucas. If you had not thoiight it was significant you would 
not have requested an interview with General Short around his dinner 
hour: would you? 

r 19677 '\ Mr. Bicknell. That is correct. 

Senator Lucas. Did both General Short and Colonel Fielder read 
this message? 

Mr. Bicknell. As I remember it, they put it down on the table and 
Colonel Fielder read it over General Short’s shoulder as he turned 
the pages. 

Senator Lucas. Then this telephone conversation continues : 

Japan : What abont the Honolulu newspapers? 

Hawaii: The comments by the papers are pretty bad. They are opposite 
to the atmosphere pervading the city. I don’t know whether the newspaper 
is supposed to lead the community or not, bfat they carry headlines pertaining 
to Japan dally. The main articles concern the US-Japanese conferences. 

Japan : What kind of impression did Mr. Kurnsu make in Hawaii? 

Hawaii : A very good one. Mr. Kurnsu understands the American mind, and 
he was very adept at answering queries of the press. 

Japan : Are there any Japanese people there who are planning to evacuate 
Hawaii? 

Hawaii : There are almost none wishing to do that. 

Japan : What is the climate there now? 

Hawaii: These last few days have been very cold with [15578] oc- 
casional rainfall, a phenomena very rare in Hawaii. Today, the wind is blow- 
ing very strongly, a very unusual climate. 

Mr, Bickne^ That information would be very helpful about the 
weather, especially the fact that it was unusual weather, to a task 
force commander. Of course I do not want to be accused of taking ad- 
vantage of information we had after the attack, but to inquire imout 
weather conditions and the extent of any cold front, that informa- 
tion right there would be extremely valuable to them. 

I have felt that it was quite possible, in reconstructing the attack 
on Pearl Harbor, that the Japanese task force came in behind the cold 
front which th^ used as a screen against a possible observation from 
the air, T^ official Japanese movies of the attack show a cold front 
when the airplanes were taking off from the carriers. The timing 
of the attack is such that there is a strong possibility in my mind 
that that is how it was planned, to move behind that cold front and 
use it as a screen to prevent any aerial reconnaissance from sighting 
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the fleet, and therefore the date of the attack was primarily the date 
when they could come nearest to the islands, within striking range 
of the islands behind that cold front. It might even have been the 
6th, 7th, or 8th. But that type of information in that [135791 
one paragraph would be extremely helpful to anyone desiring to know 
those conditions. 

Senator Lucas. Well, this fellow Mori was not just talking for his 
health. 

Mr. Bicknell. Mrs. Mori was talking. 

Senator Lucas. What is that? 

Mr. Bicknell. Mrs. Mori was talking. This is his wife. The 
doctor did not talk. 

Senator Lucas. Did you ever jfind out to whom she was talking? 

Mr. Bicknell. It was a Japanese newspaper that the call originated 
from. But there is one thing again that must be borne in mind. This 
conversation was between Honolulu and Tokyo. It was scrambled. 
The Japanese had the scrambler in Tol^o in order to unscramble it. 
Anybody, in the Pacific Ocean between Hawaii and Tokyo with a 
scrambler could unscramble this and listen to it, whether they were 
in Tokyo or whether they were a thousand miles frorrj Hawaii. 

This information is open to interception by anybody having the 
scrambling device which was used on that circuit. 

Senator Lucas (reading) : 

Japan : Is tbat so? 

Hawaii: Here is something Interesting. Litvinnff. the Russian Ambassador 
to the United States, arrived here yesterday. I believe he enplaned tor the 
mainland today. [/,?.58d] He made no statements on any problems. 

Japan : Did he make any statements concerning the US-.Tnpan qnestion? 

Hawaii: No. Not oniy did he not say anything regarding the US-Japan qnes* 
tlon, he also did not mention anything pertaining to the Russo-Gennan war. It 
appears he was ordered by his government not to make any statement. 

Japan : Weii, that means be was very different from Mr. Kurnsn. 

Hawaii: Yes. 

Japan : What kind of impression did Litvlnoff make? 

Hawaii: A very good one here. He impressed the people as being very qoiet 
and a gentleman. 

Japan : Did he stop at the same hotel as Mr. Kurnsn? 

Hawaii : Yes, at the Royal Hawaiian overnight He has already enplaned for 
the mainland. 

Japan : Do yon know anything about the United States fleet? 

Hawaii : No, I don't know anything about the fleet Since we try to avoid 
talking about such matters, we do not know mneb about the fleet 

Mr. Bicknell. That, to me, is also very significant. That could be 
a very nice cover-up. The Japanese already knew all about the fleet, 
they did not have to talk on the [135811 telephone about that 
They were getting daily reports from their consul as to movements 
of ships in and out of Pearl Harbor. They did not have to ask any 
questions about that at all. 

Senator Lucas. Hawaii further says: 

At any rate, the fleet here seems small. I don’t know if all of the fleet has 
done this, hut It seems that the fleet has left here. 

Japan : Is tbat so? What kind of flowers are in bloom in Hawaii at preseit? 

Mr, Bicknell. That is si^ificant. 

Senator Lucas. Why is that significant? 

Mr. Bicknell. Perhaps I am too intelligence conscious, but in the 
last war I spent a lot of my time in intelligence and crypto^aphy, and 
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an open code is one of the most commonly used methods of passing on 
information. 

Wbat kind of flowers are in bloom in Hawaii at present? 

What in the iiporld does a Japanese newspaper want to know about 
flowers in Hawaii ? Then, as you go on, you see that this conversa- 
tion will pick out the two flowers, only two flowers of the many that 
were blooming in Hawaii at that time. And there is some misunder- 
standing about the poinsettias which you will discover in the next 
question. 

Senator Lucas (reading) : 

Hawaii : Presently, the flowers in bloom [ 18582^ are fewest out of the 
whole year. However, the hibiscus and the poinsettia are in bloom now. 

Then there is a note : 

Japan does not seem to know about poinsettias. He admits he doesn’t know. 

Japan : Do you feel any inconvenience there due to the suspension of impor- 
tation of Japanese goods?” 

Well, when the fellow in Japan who was talking did not catch 
the significance of poinsettias undoubtedly the so-called secret code, 
or whatever they had, was not working quite properly. 

Mr. Bicknell. The thing is, on the original record of this in- 
terception, there seems to be somewhat of an argument in there. 
It is badly mixed up with static. But the best we could make out 
of it in listening to the original was there was some question in his 
mind as to what the real point was in this. 

Senator Lucas. Continuing further: 

Japan : Do you feel any inconvenience there due to the suspension of importa- 
tion of Japanese goods? 

Hawaii : Yes, we feel the inconvenience very much. There are no Japanese 
soy, and many other foodstuffs which come from Japafl. Although there are 
enough foodstuffs (Japanese) left In stock to last until February of next year, 
at any rate it is a big inconvenience. 

[iJ5SS] Japan: W’hat do you lack most? . 

Hawaii : I believe the soy is what everyone Is worried about most. Since the 
freeze order is in force, the merchants who have been deaUng in Japanese goods 
are having a hard time.’ 

Japan: Thanks very much. 

Hawaii: By the way, here Is something interesting about Hawaii. Liquor 
sells very fast due to the boom here. The United States, which twenty years 
ago went under prohibition, is today flooded by liquor. British and French 
liquors are also being sold. The Japanese merchants, whose business came to 
a standstill due to the suspension of importation of Japanese goods, engage in 
liquor manufacture. The rice from the United States is used in brewing Jap- 
anese sakl here, and the saki is exported back to the mainland. 

(H) explains that the Japanese sake brewed in Honolulu is called 
“Takara-Masamune”, that a person named Takagishi was the technical expert 
In charge of the brewing; that said Takagishi is a son-in-law of Grand Cham- 
berlain Hyakutake, being married to the latter’s daughter ; and that said Takagishi 
returned recently to Japan on the Taiyo Maru, He adds that Japanese here and 
the Americans also drink sake He informs ( J) that Japanese chrysanthemums 
are in full bloom here, and that there are no herring-roe for this year’s New Year 
celebration. 

(J) How many first generation Japanese are there in Hawaii according to 
last surveys made? 

Mr. Bicknell. We go back to that same question. 

Senator Lucas. Yes. You explained that before. 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Lucas (reading) : 

(H) About fifty thousand. 

( J) How about the second generation Japanese? 

(U) About 120,000 or 130,000. 

( J ) How many out of this number of second generation Japanese are in the 
United States Army? 

Mr. Bicenell. Highly significant. 

Senator Lucas. Yes. 

Mr. Bicenell. They are again trying to find out what 
the Japanese feelings are; are they more inclined toward loyalty to 
Japan or loyalty to the United Stato. 

Senator Lucas (reading) : 

(H) There aren't so many up to the present About IJKX) have entered the 
army, and the majority of those who have been drafted into the army are 
Japanese. 

( J) Any first generation Japanese in the army? 

(H) No. They do not draft any first generation Japanese. 

(J) Is that right that there are 1,500 in the army? 

(H) Yes, that is true up to the present but may increase since more will be 
inducted in January. 

(J) Thank you very much. 

(H)NotataU. I’m sorry I couldn’t be of much use. 

( J ) Oh no, that was fine. Best regards to your wife. 

(H) Wait a moment please? 

(J) Off phone. 

Now, Colonel, did the Navy, the Army, or the FBI pick up Mrs. Mori 
following the outbreak of war I 

Mr. Bicenell. We picked up, on the afternoon of the 7th of Decem- 
ber both of them, Mrs. and Dr. Mori. 

^nator Lucas. Did you ever have a talk with Mrs. Mori about this 
conversation? 

Mr. Bicenell. Yes, sir. 

\_13686'] Senator Lucas. What did she say? 

Mr. Bicenell. Nothing. 

Senator Lucas. She didn’t have much to say? 

Mr. Bicenell. No. 

Senator Lucas. What happened to them ? 

Mr. Bicenell. The last 1 knew they were still over here in deten- 
tion somewhere on the mainland. 

Senator Lucas. What was Mori’s business there? 

Mr. Bicenell. I have forgotten Ws business. 

Mr. Kaufhan. Dentist. 

Mr. Bicenell. That is right; dentist. 

Senator Lucas. Was this conversation picked up through his office 
or his home ? 

Mr. Bicenell. This was his home. Of course, the reason that this 
was intercepted was the fact that he was already on our suspect list 
Senator Lucas. How long had he been there ? 

Mr. Bicenell. Ever since we had one. 

Senator Lucas. Ever since what? 

Mr. Bicenell. Ever since we had a list. 

Senator Lucas. Were you surprised that the attack came? 

Mr. Bicenell. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Do you know of anybody that wasn’t? 

Mr. Bicenell. No, sir. 
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[ISBST^ Senator Lucas. Notwithstanding all of this informa- 
tion that you had, notwithstanding the fact that you transmitted it 
on the night of the 6th to General Short? 

Mr. Btcknell. I think it would have been very difficult indeed to 
make any conclusions out of this that would have predicted accurately 
that we were to be attacked on the following morning by air. I think 
it is an indication that something will happen and quickly, but to 
draw the inference that it was going to hit Pearl Harbor would really 
be stretching the imagination. 

Senator Lucas. Did you know about the ship movements; did you 
know that thd Japanese were reporting ship movements in and out 
of the harbor? 

Mr. Bickmeix. I did not know that until after this. I knew it on 
the day of the Yth. 

Senator Lucas. How did you learn that? 

Mr. Bioknell. Because the minute the war started we placed Ae 
Japanese consulate under protective custody of the Honolulu police 
force. The boys went in the consulate and found a large tub of 
papers burning in one of the rooms. So they explained to the consul 
that that was considerable of a fire risk and put the fire out, put the 
papers in burlap bags, which later we received, and found in them 
portions of messages, portions of code books, being burned, [ISBSS] 
and these were transmitted immediately to Captain Rochefort and 
within a short time he was able to give us some information on some 
of these messages, a few of them being movements of ships in and 
out of Pearl Harbor. 

Then on the next day or two we also subpenaed all of the records 
of the various cable companies and from those we got a complete file 
of the reports they had made. 

Senator Lucas. Were any of these messages, that you pieced together 
there and found that the Japanese consulate had received, decoded, 
and translated previous to Pearl Harbor? 

Mr. Bickneix. Not that I know of. 

Senator Lucas. What was this conversation that you had with the 
general staff about the burning of papers — on December 5, was it? 

Mr. Bickneix. The 6th. 

Senator Lucas. The 6th. 

Mr. Bickneix. That was at the regular weekly meeting of the staff 
where all matters of importance were brought up, and I told them 
that reliable reports had been jeceived to the effect that the Japanese 
consulate were burning their secret papers. 

Senator Lucas. Was General Short there when you made that state- 
ment? 

Mr. Btcknet^x. No. sir. 

Senator Lucas. Was Colonel Phillips there? 

Mr. Bickneix. Colonel Phillips was there; yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. He was? 

Mr. Bickneix. He was there. 

Senator Lucas. There is some question as to what you said. Ac- 
cording to the evidence here it is contended that they believed that it 
was another routine daily duty of where they bum a lot of papers. 

Mr. Bickneix. If it was a routine duty why would one of the trasted 
members of the consulate be telephoning to somebody else in great 
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excitement about it ? If it was a routine affair they certainly wouldn’t 
be telephoning to each other about it. 

Senator Lucas. Was that explained? 

Mr. Bicenell. At that time 1 didn’t know that ; at that conference 
I didn’t know those facts. 

Senator Lucas. Did any members of the staff know of this conversa- 
tion? 

Mr. Bicknell. No, sir. 

Senator Lucas. What did you say, in substance, about these par- 
ticular papers when you discussed the question before the staff? 

Mr. Bicknell. I said, substantially, that I had received confiden- 
tial information of a very reliable nature that the [ISSOO] 
Japanese consulate were burning all of their secret papers. 

Senator Lucas. All of their secret papers? 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. And that information came from the FBI? 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Do you know whether or not that information was 
ever transmitted to the Navy ? 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir; it was. 

Senator Lucas. Whose responsibility was it for having that trans- 
mitted to the Navy? 

Mr. Bicknell. That was Mr. Shivers’ responsibility. 

Senator Lucas. So it not only went to tne Army, that they were 
burning all of the important papers in the consulate, but it also went 
to the Navy? 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. That was on December 6th? 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. That very question was discussed at the staff meet- 
ing at that time? 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. And it was following this meeting with the staff 
where you had the discussion as to the burning of important papers 
that the Mori message came along? 

Mr. B;icknell. Yes. sir. 

[1S591'\ Senator Lucas. That was submitted on the same day to 
General Short and Colonel Phillips? 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. That is all. 

The Chairman. Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy. Colonel Bicknell, I want to ask you two questions. 

The Chairman. The Chair would like to announce that at the con- 
clusion of Colonel Bicknell’s testimony I desire to have a brief execu- 
tive session. 

Mr. Murphy. Colonel Bicknell, what difference .do you think it 
would make in the disposition of tne forces in Hawaii up to December 
7, 1941, if General Short and Admiral E^mmel had the magic which 
was available to Washington? 

Mr. Bicknell. That would be rat^r hard for me to sav, but I 
would say that if we had had in Hawaii all the information which was 
available from all intelligence sources, I feel certain that General 
Short would have gone into a full alerf. 
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Mr. Mcrpht. Well, I am going to separate the two. First of all. 
there was considerable information in Hawaii which the Navy haa 
which TOU didn’t have? 

Mr. Hicknell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. Then assuming that there was available to 
you the information that was available to the Navy so that 
you could in turn make recommendations to General Short, what dif- 
ference would it make, in your judgment, in the disposition of the 
forces? 

Mr. Bickneix. I feel that the information that the Navy had, espe- 
cially with regard to the winds message, and perhaps some other items 
that I can’t recall at the moment, but there were a number of others, 
that we would have been able to put up a much stronger case and to 
argue, if necessary, with the department commander on the serious- 
ness of the situation. 

Mr. Murphy. Assuming you had known on the 3d of December that 
the Japanese were destroying their codes in the different centers of 
the world, and that information was available to the Navy at Hawaii, 
what recommendation would you have made based on that? 

Mr. Bickneix. We had that information. 

Mr. Murphy. You did have it? 

Mr. Bickneix. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. General Short said he never got it. 

Mr. Bickneix. I didn’t get it officially, either. 

Mr. Murphy. Do you suppose General Short had it? 

Mr. Bickneix. 1 don’t think so. 

Mr. Murphy. When we were miestioning General Short about 
[1S69S'] the message of General Marshall, when he was questioned 
about the message of General I^larshall, he said the most significant 
thing in that message to him was the information about the burning 
of codes; that was highly important. 

Do you know whether or not he had information about the Japs 
burning these codes before December 7? 

Mr. Bicknell. I doubt very much that he had, other than what 
information I have just related about the local Japanese consulate. 
There was a great deal of confusion existing that we didn’t get 
straightened out until after the attack. The message that you have 
mentioned, relative to the Japanese burning their codes, destroying 
their codes in other parts of the world, and the local Japanese situa- 
tion. That came about due to the fact that Captain Mayfield, district 
intelligence officer, called Mr. Shivers, I believe somewhere around 
the 3d or 4th of December^ and asked him if he knew that the Japanese 
consuls were burning their codes. The FBI did not know about it 
and thought he meant the local consulate. They redoubled their 
efforts and observation of the local consulate and then discovered 
that the local Japanese consulate was burning their codes. That was 
turned back to the Navy as confirmation that they were burning the 
codes, but at that time the FBI did not know that Captain Mayfield 
was talking about another message. 

[1369^'\ Mr. Murphy. Well, the confirmation as to the Japanese 
at Hawaii, that wasn’t until the 6th of December, was it? 

Mr. Bickneix. There is some question as to date on that. My 
belief was that I received that information late on the 5th, but I may 
be mistaken. 
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In refreshing my memory with Mr. Shivers while he was in Hawaii 
just recently, he seemed to think it was the 4th. I can’t remember 
those dates. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, the Navy at Hawaii had messages on the 3d 
about codes; they had messages on the 4th about codes. Did they 
pass that on to the Army ? 

Mr. Bickneu:.. They didn’t pass it on to me. 

Mr. Murphy. Did you hear about it on the 3d or 4th ? 

Mr. Bicknell. I heard about it. 

Mr. Murphy. What difference do you think it would make, in your 
judgment, if you knew that on the 3d? 

Mr. Bicknell. If I had known that on the 3d I would have gone 
to the General with that message and pointed out to him the sig- 
nificance, the probable significance of that, the same as I did with 
the other ones. 

Mr. Murphy. What significance would you give to it? 

Mr. Bicknell. I would say that when an Embassy or legation 
sta^ destroying its codes it is a sign that we are coming to a very 
rapid end of peaceful relations. 

\lS596^ Mr. Murphy. At any rate, you had no contact directly 
with Captain Layton, did you? 

Mr. Bicknell. No, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Did General Fielder have any contact directly with 
him? 

Mr. Bicknell. I don’t know. 

Mr. Murphy. Did you know that Captain Layton was giviM in 
sanitized form certain information to the intelligence officm* oi the 
Air Corps? 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Did you wonder why he would give it to him and 
not to your office? 

Mr. Bicknell. It didn’t make much difference so long as I got it. 

Mr. Murphy. Did you get it from the Air Corps? 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. In other words, the Air Corps man would get it 
from Captain Layton and transfer it to you? 

Mr. Bickneil. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, you were never permitted to see any of the 
messages, as such, were you ? 

Mr. Bicknell. No, 

Mr. Murphy. You got it in sanitized form second-hand ? 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

[13596'] Mr. Murphy. You do think it would make a difference 
if you had magic in Hawaii? 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes^ sir. 

Mr. Murphy. All right; no other questions. 

The Chairhan. Mr. Gearhart 

Mr. Gearhart. No questions. 

The Chairman. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. In the answers to the Senator from Illinois 
when he read you the Mori message, do you want to convey to the 
committee that you conveyed all that information to General Fielder 
and General Short? 

Mr. Bicknell. No, sir. 
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Senator Ferguson. That is what is now known as hindsight? 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. An examination of the details of this message 
leads you to that conclusion. 

Mr. Bicknell. Exactly. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, after you told them about the message 
and the information that you gave them that evening, did you ex- 
amine it again in detail until after the attack? 

Mr. Bicknell. I took that message back to the office and examined 
it for about an hour, and we had then just ended a period of 24-hour 
duty and I decided that I needed \13o9T\ to get some rest 
and so I locked it up in the safe and went home about 9 o’clock to 
get rested up. Needless to say, I didn’t have a chance to look at the 
message for some time thereafter. 

Senator Ferguson. You indicated that an examination of the Mori 
message led you to the opinion that they were speaking there as to 
what the attitude of the Japanese would be in the case of attack. 
Did you know a man by the name of Saiki ? 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know there was a full-page advertise- 
ment in the Hilo Tribune Herald calling a mass meeting of alien 
Japanese at 2 p. m. on Sunday the 7th ? 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. As an intelligence , officer, did you ever look 
into that question? 

Mr. Bicknell. Never heard of it before, sir. That is on the Island 
of Hawaii. It never got to me. 

Senator Ferguson. It never got to you? 

Mr. Bicknell. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And that theie was some claim that they got 
mixed up on their dates, because of the international date line; would 
that refresh your memory? 

Mr. Bicknell. No, sir. 

\13698'\ Senator Ferguson. Well, then, as I understand it, you 
didn’t get directly from the Navy the fact that they were burning 
codes in Washington or destroying the code machine? 

Mr. Bicknell. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever convey that message to General 
Fielder then Colonel Fielder ? 

Mr. Bicknell. I never received any information that I could sub- 
stantiate enough to say that it was authentic. 

Senator Ferguson. So you didn’t convey it to anyone else? 

Mr. Bicknell. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. It had never reached even a good rumor stage ; 
is that it? 

Mr. Bicknell. That’s right. 

Senator Ferguson. I noticed in your affidavit to Colonel Clausen 
this language: 

Before 7 December 1941 and about 3 December 1941 I learned from Navy 
sources of the destruction of codes and impers by Japanese diplomatic representa- 
tives In Washington. London, Hongkong, Singapore, Manila and elsewhere. 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That is what you and I have been talking about? 

79716 — 46— pt 10 84 
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[13699'\ Mr. Bickell. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That you thought it was from Navy sources? 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. But it wasn’t such that you conveyed it to any- 
one? 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Then that should be added to your stat«ineni 
to Colonel Clausen? 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. In explaining that message? 

Mr. Bicknell. That is right. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, had you ever known the Embassy 
in Hawaii to burn any papers in the yard ? 

Mr. Bicknell. I have known that everybody in Hawaii burns 
papers in the yard, but they don’t burn them inside. 

Senator Ferguson. When was it they first burned them inside, was 
that on Sunday ? 

Mr. Bicknell. No, sir ; that was the date that I am in doubt about. 
It was either the 3d or 4th, when the FBI intercepted a telephone caU 
from one of the attaches of the consul saying that they were burning 
all of these secret papers. 

Senator Ferguson. But you learned later that that [^13600^ 
was not a fact because they were burning them on the day of the atack? 

Mr. Bicknell. They had to retain one code right up to the very 
last minute. There was a tremendous volume of messages to bum. 
They were burning those inside the house in a tub. They couldn’t 
possibly burn all of the papers there were to bum in such a short 
period of time. When the police went in there on the morning of the 
<th there was five burlap sacks of stuff that still had not been burned, 
but which had been torn in pieces. There was a pile of ashes there 
of all the papers that had been burned. 

So it was the volume that prevented them from getting rid of it. 
If they had built a bonfire outside they could have disposed of them, 
but they were burning them inside the consulate. 

Senator Ferguson. Did vou mention to General Short or General 
Fielder that this message, tlie Mori message, had been on a scrambler 
phone ? 

Mr. Bicknell. I don’t think I mentioned it because it was so obvi- 
ous. All messages were scrambled. 

Senator Ferguson. You say all messages were scrambled? 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir; every message was scrambled. 

Senator Ferguson. Between private citizens? 

Mr. Bicknell. All radiotelephone, overseas telephone [13601] 
calls, all messages are scrambled, to protect the privacy of the con- 
versation. If it weren’t for that, you CGuld tune in and listen to any 
conversation. 

Senator Ferguson. Who was the man in Hawaii who was calling, 
did you ever learn ? 

Mr. Bicknell. The man in Tokyo, you mean ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Bichnell. I don’t know who that was. 
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Senator Ferguson. You stated at one place in your testimony that 
it was the wife that was talking and when they ended up they say: 

Oh, no. That was flno. Best regards to your wife. 

Mr. Bickneul. As I remember the original record, it was a woman \s 
voice. We may he mistaken. It may have been Dr. Mori himself. 
But he denied that he had the conversation and said that it was his 
wife who did the talking when we examined him. 

Sci.ator Ferguson. Did you ever figure out what the hibiscus and 
the poinsettias meant ^ 

Mr. Bicknell. I don’t tliink anyone will ever figure that out unless 
somebody tells us what it meant. It would be almost impossible to 
draw any conclusion with only one reference of that type. If we 
had more identification, or more messages, with the recurring phrase, 
it might be possible {13G02] to get what they were talking 
about. 

Senator Feroi'son. At lea.st you didn't have the ccxle words to ever 
figure that out i 

Mr. Bicknell, No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you look over these ads in the various 
papers, the Honolulu Star-Bulletin and the other papers, the Adver- 
tiser? 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever look over those afls'^ 

Mr. Bicknell. You mean the jumbo silk ad ? 

Senator Ferijuson. Yes. 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever find anything i' 

Mr. Bicknell. Absolutelv nothinjr. 

[13603^ Senator Ferguson. At this time, I w'ould like to make 
this statement : 

I asked Captain Zacharias about that ad. Since then I have had 
a letter from the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, and also a memorandum 
from Riley Allen on the same question. 

I think to complete this record, that this ought to go in the record. 
I have shown it to Mr. Kaufman. 

The CiiAiRM.VN. Without objection, that may be done. 

Do you want it printed in the record ? 

Senator Ferguson. I think that it ought to be spread on the record. 

Mr. Murphy. May I inquire if it is claimed there is any significance 
to it ? 

Senator Ferguson. No; it is claimed there was not. This witness' 
testimony was along the same line. You saw no significance about 
this ad at all? 

Mr. Bicknell. No, sir. 

The Chairman. It may be spi’cad on the record. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 

f Honoi.iicit Stak-Bui,i.eti\, 

Honolulu 2, Htncaii, U. S. A., February 19^6. 
Senator Homer Ferguson (Mich.), 

Member Pearl Harbor Jni'cstiyntiny Committee, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Ferguson: News dispatches from Washington report that an 
advertisement which appeared in the Honolulu Star- Bulletin December 3, ID^I, 
has become a matter of inquiry and discussion by the Pear Harbor Investigat- 
ing Committee. 
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The question appears to be whether this advertisement was inserted for a 
subversive purpose by agents of, or sympathizers with, the Japanese government, 
and whether such agents or sympathizers sought to disseminate information un- 
friendly to and dangerous to the security of the Hawaiian Islands at a time when 
the Japanese carrier fleet was approaching Oahu to strike on the morning of 
Sunday, December 7. 

It was perhaps natural that immediately after that surprise attack, and when 
we who live In Hawaii had ample reason to fear another and greater assault, 
rumors of information and propaganda ‘*planted” in the newspapers and in radio 
broadcasts should become current. 

[1S605] The story of the Haw’aii Importing Company’s ad is one of those 
rumors, which quickly grew’ to considerable proportions by word of mouth repe- 
tition. but which, like other reiKirts of sabotage and “fifth columnist” activities, 
proved under competent, impartial examination, completely baseless. 

Our own ofTice, in common with the intelligence service of the Army and the 
Navy, and the FBI, investigated this particular rumor. All were satisfied the 
advertisement had no enemy motive or design. 

The facts are covered in the enclosed attidavit from Porter Dickinson, assistant 
general manager of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, who, at the time of the Japanese 
attack and thereafter was advertising manager of the Star-Bulletin, 

I send this to you so that if you feel there are any unanswered questions 
concerning the authenticity and the bona tides of this advertisement, the answers 
will, I think, be apparent. Like some others of the Imaginative reports which 
leaped Into circulation here and on the mainland after Pearl Harbor, this rumor 
tnay be hard to exterminate forever, and we are ready at any time to reiterate 
the acf^ompanylng statement. 

Yours very truly, 


/s/ Riley H. Allen, 
/{/ Riley H. Allen, 


Editor. 


US606] February 1, 1946. 

Memo to Riley Allen. 

Re Hawaii Importing (’o. Ad of December 3, 1041. 

Now that the Hawaii Importing Co. ad which appeared in the Star-Bulletin 
on December 3, 1011 has been brought up before the Pearl Harbor investigating 
committee, it might be well to review what happened at the time and shortly 
after publication of this ad. 

1. The same ad ain>ear*(*d in both the Honolulu Star-Bulletin and the Honolulu 
Advertiser. The Star-Bulletin publi.shed the ad on December 3, 1041, and the 
Advertiser publi.shed it on I>e(*ember 5, 1941, 

2. It had been the practice of the Hawaii Importing Co. to repeat ads which 
appeared first in the Star-Bulletin a few days later in the Honolulu Advertiser. 

3. The Hawaii Imi>orting Co. had run practically the same ad a year previous 
on DtH*ember 2. 1940. The ad was of the same size, and carried the same illus- 
trated heading. A good many items were the same as carried In the December 
3. 1941 ad. 

4. 1'he Hawaii Impi»rting Co. had run for several years previous on approxi- 
mately the .same date, ads of similar type. 

5. The names carried In the ad were questioned by [13607] many, but 
proved to be bona fide names of materials. 

6. The drawing us^^l for the heading of this particular ad was the same that 
appeared in the ad of De< eraber 2, 1940. 

7. Shortly after December 7, 1941 the FBI, office of Naval Intelligence and Army 
Intelligence, all investigated this copy through the management and personnel 
of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin and Hawaii Importing Co. 

8. Following a very close examination of the copy and all persons involved in 
the placement of this copy, the three agencies gave the Hawaii Importing Co. 
a clean hill of health. 

/s/ Porter Dickinson, 

/t/ Porter Dickinson, 

AMHintant General Manager, Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 

Suhscribed and sworn to before me this Second day of February, 1946. 

[N0TABT8EAL1 /S/ JOHW P. STOW*. 

Notary Public, First Judicial Circuit, Territory of HasoaU. 

My commission expires July 16, 1949. 
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[13608'\ Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether or not your 
testimony or your ideas as to the conversation between you and General 
Fielder on the night of the 6th in any way conflicts, or have you talked 
it over since that time? 

Mr. Bicknell. I haven’t had an opportunity to talk with General 
Fielder on th^t. I don’t think there is any conflict. 

Senator Fergu8<»n. So there can’t be any doubt about the record, I 
wish that you would try to recall as nearly as you can, if not the exact 
words at least the substance of the conversation that you had in rela- 
tion to the message the Mori message on the 6th. 

Mr. Bicknell. It is 5 years ago. Five years is a long time. 

The one thing that I do remember is General Short saying, in effect, 
that he didn’t see anything very wrong with the message, because it 
was a very accurate picture of what was going on in Hawaii, and I 
ventured the remark that I perhaps felt it was too accurate a picture. 

Now, I haven’t any recollection otlier than that. 

Senator Ferguson. That is the substance of the conversation as 
you remember it today ? 

Mr. Bickneij.. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, do you know of anything that [13609 \ 
yovt can give us here that would aid us in the solution of this problem 
that we are confronted with, as to how this could happen and Hawaii 
not be alerted to it ? 

Mr. Bicknell. I might s^, if it is not the wrong thing, that I feel 
we might expect anouier Fearl Harbor unless we can develop an 
intelligence service that is a coordinated and efiicient intelligence serv- 
ice, where all information obtained from all sources comes to some one 
central point and is properly evaluated and made available to all the 
.agencies involved. 

Unless we do that and unless we place ourselves in such a position, 
and if we have one or two or three or four separate agencies working 
on intelligence and not coordinating their endeavoi-s, we are not safe- 
guarding the interests of our Nation. 

Senator Ferguson. In other words, when you divide intelligence 
and do not give all of the services the entire picture, you really destroy 
the value of intelligence? 

Mr. Bicknell. That is true. I think that this trouble we have had, 
that you are now trying to solve, is not a question of personalities. It 
is a question of system, the system was wrong. 

We did not have trained intelligence people. We had very few 
trained intelligence oflBcers in the Army and Navy [13610^ any- 
way, and when you try to put that information in a pigeonhole and do 
not give it proper circulation in relation to other available information, 
you are destroying the entire objective of your plan. 

Senator Ferguson. Did- the Army in a way treat this intelligence 
as a minor branch, in your opinion ? Did they give it the full mean- 
ing that it should have had ? 

Mr. Bicknell. I think that is a question of personality. 

Some few general officers that I have known give intelligence the 
hipest regard. Others give it little. 

General Herron, formerly department commander at the time I 
went on duty in Hawaii, gave it the highest importance. That is one 
of the reasons he called me back, was to reorganize his Intelligence 
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Department and his G-2 in such a way that it would function properly, 
should any emergency arise. 

Senator Ferguson. And, now, should we understand that you per- 
sonally feel as an Intelligence officer in G-2, second in command, that 
you did all that you could with the information that you were fur- 
nished, that you feel that if you had had all of the information here 
in Wa^ington, as well as elsewhere, that America had, that you would 
have been able to see a different picture at Hawaii on the 6th and 7th 
of December 1941 ? 

[ 13611 ^ Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That is all. 

The Chairman. Mr. Keefe. 

Mr. Keefe. Colonel, all of this — from all of the intelligence that 
3’ou had, and all of the information that was available to you as As- 
sistant Chief of Intelligence, of G-2 in Hawaii for some time prior 
to the 6th of December, did you have or obtain any impression or 
idea that Hawaii was to be the object of an attack by the Japs ? 

Mr. Bicknell. There was nothing, sir, to give you any idea as a 
definite idea, but tliere was always — in considering intelligence, one 
of the first precepts is to avoid surprise. 

And probabilities are just as important. 

I believe that in figuring out any military problem that the possi- 
bilities and probabilities must be given consideration. 

Now, the fact that the fleet was in Hawaii, the fact that our air 
forces were in Hawaii, and the general evaluation of the Japanese plan 
to work down through the Indies and Singapore, which seemed evi- 
dent, it would appear that the only thing that would deter them in 
doing that would be inteiderence from our air or Navy forces. There- 
fore, it would seem to me that Hawaii could be placed very near the top 
of \^ 13612 '\ a list of possible attacks by the enemy. 

Mr. Keefe. I gathered the impression from a statement that you 
made a few moments ago that it was your opinion that if you had had 
certain intelligence that was available in Washington, and which was 
not furnished the Hawaiian Department, that you perhaps would have 
been in a better position to stand up and argue with the commanding 
general on the question of alerting. 

Mr. Bicknell. I think that is true. If we had had all information, 
we might have been able to do that. 

If we had had meteorological information as to the formations to 
the west and northwest, if we had had the full import of the so-called 
winds message, if we had had the magic, it would have been much 
easier to say that the possibility of an attack was increasing in impor- 
tance rather than decreasing. 

Mr. Keefe. Were j'ou surprised, yourself, b}' the attack? 

Mr. Bicknell. Well, naturally, when you are looking out of your 
window on a peaceful Sunday morning and see a battleshijj blow uj) 
under your eyes, you are pretty apt to be surprised. 

Mr.K EEFE. I don’t mean that, of course. I mean, was the fact that 
the Japanese attacked on Sunday morning a sui-prise to you, as the 
Assistant Chief of G-2 of the [ 13613 ^ Hawaiian Department ? 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir; I think it was. 

Mr. Keefe. I am trying to find someone among all of these wit- 
nesses who have been here, who was not surprised. You were veering 
pretty close to that position. 
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Mr. Bucknelu I think I must admit I was surprised. 

Mr. Keefe. You finally landed in the same category with everylwdy 
else. Everybody was surprised here in Washington and in Hawaii. 

That is ail. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman 

The Chairman. Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy. Colonel, you said that General Herron had placed 
intelligence as being of tne highest importance. 

Where did General Short place it ? 

Mr. Bicknell. I never became as well acquainted with General 
Short as I was with General Herron, perhaps due to the fact that I 
had not served with General Short loi^ enough, and that he did not 
have much confidence in a Keserve officer. But I have the feeling 
that with intelligence from the information that I was passing on, that 
I have previously reviewed this afternoon, and these estimates in these 
military attache reports that went to Washington every week, and all 
of the information that was going through, it was 

rather uncommon not to have some questions asked about it by the 
department commander. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, you had predicted war at the end of November, 
had you not ? 

Mr. Bicknell.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Were you ever asked about your prediction ? 

Mr. Bicknell. No, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Nobody paid any attention to it, did they? 

Mr. Bicknell. No, sir; they did not. 

Mr. Murphy. And the reason you shifted it over to February be- 
cause of the weather conditions? 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. In other words, if they didn’t attack toward the end 
of November, there would be such a change in weather conditions that 
you predicted an attack in February ? 

Mr. BickneIaL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. You said that you didn’t have the meteorological 
information. 

Mr. Bicknell. We didn’t have it. 

Mr. Murphy. But the Navy had some pretty good men on it, didn’t 
they? 

IVIr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

^ 12615 ^ Mr. Murphy. And they did have quite a Navy set-up for 
meteorological data, which was not furnished to you ? 

1^. Bicknell. That is right. That is the point that I made in my 
remarks about a correlated intelligence agency. The information 
should be available. 

Mr. Murphy. Did you know anything about the lost carriers, the 
carriers that couldn’t be accounted for ? 

Mr. Bicknell. No, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Did you know anything about the expectation that 
there were carriers in the Marshalls ? 

Mr. Bicknell. No, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Did you know about the submarines that were sighted 
at Saipan and were predicted as moving eastward ? 
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Mr. Bicknell. No, sir . 

Mr. Murphy. If you had had the data which you now know the 
Navy did have at Hawaii, do you think that the magic at Washington 
would have added much to it in order to inform you so that you could 
predict more likely a possibility of attack ? 

Mr. Bicknell. You are telling me something that I never heard be- 
fore. I will say again that if we had information of that type, per- 
haps I could go even further in my statement to you and say that we 
would have been in a better position to make more definite predictions 
as to [13616^ what might be expected. 

Mr. Murphy. Were you in Intelligence shown the message of the 
24th of November which said that there is a possibility of an attack in 
any direction? Did you know such a message was sent to Hawaii 
that there was a possibility of an attack in any direction, on November 
24? 

Mr. Bicknell. I have a vague recollection of it. 

Mr. Murphy. Were you shown the war warning of the 27th ? 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir; I heard that. Colonel Phillips reAi it to 
the staff. 

Mr. Murphy. Did he read it on that Saturday morning, or before 
that? 

Mr. Bicknell. No, tliat was the day it arrived. 

Mr. Murphy. Did you see the Navy message, “This is a war 
warning”? 

Mr. Bicknell. No, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Did you ever know they had sent a message “This is 
a war warning” ? 

Mr. Bicknell. I knew it after the 7th. 

Mr. Murphy. You never heal’d it before ? 

Mr. Bicknell. No, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. In other words, you in Intelligence were prett}' muoii 
in the dark as to what the Navy was doing in Hawaii ? 

[13617'\ Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. That is all. 

The Chairman. Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Clark. Colonel, I have been interested by your statement in 
regard to the consolidation of the intelligence service, and I have also 
noted what you said about the use of magic had it been available in 
Hawaii. 

You recognize also the great importance of carefully safeguarding 
the information gained through magic? 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. It played a tremendous part in the subsequent conduct 
of the war? 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. And the system that seemed to have been followed was 
to receive the magic here in Washington. 

Mr. Bicknell. Right. 

Mr. Clark. And carefully safeguard it 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. And then issue orders- to the command in Hawaii. 
There is something to be said for that system, too, is there not? 

Mr. Bicknell. I didn’t understand. 
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Mr. Clark. I say, there is something to be said for that system too? 

[136181 Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir, but in these days of modem 
communications, and in these days of situations we are so rapidly 
facing, that question is not as important as it used to be. 

For instance, here on the mainland, we can handle information of 
a highly secret nature over protected wire circuits. 

It could be sent from Washington to San Francisco in perfect 
safety over a special wire network. It is now possible to go from 
Hawaii to— from San Francisco to Hawaii in 9^ hours by airplane 
with courier. It isn’t like the old days when it used to take many many 
hours to get a message through by codes and ciphers and all the ma- 
chinery that is gone through. 

A courier might be well on his way to a distant point with the mes- 
sage in the time that it would take to do that, with the message in 
personal custody. 

Mr. Clark. Under conditions as thev existed in the last war. General 
Marshall seems to have taken particular precautions to safeguard the 
.secrecy of magic by confining it to just as small a circle as possible. 

Mr. Bicknell. That is true. 

[1S618A] Mr. Clark. Now, do you agree or disagree with that? 

Mr. Bicknel. I think it is perfectly possible in a case like that that 
you do not have to send out the information that you obtain from 
magic sources, but orders could be properly prepared based on that 
information and fomarded to the necessary commanders. 

Mr. Clark. Well, you think those orders should have gone beyond 
what were issued in this case? 

Mr. Bicknell. I do not know enough about the Washington angle 
of this thing to form an opinion. 

Mr. Clark. I will take as an illustration the message from General 
Marshall of the 27th. Do you think that more should have been 
stated in that order? 

Mr. Bicknell. There again is a question of judgment. My per- 
sonal point of view is that the department commander is to judge 
what the local conditions are and take action that he considers appro- 
priate. That is why we have a department commander and a lieu- 
tenant general, who does not wait for somebody else to tell him what 
to do. He must draw his own conclusions and take action. 

Mr. Clark. And when he receives a message of that character he 
would be supposed to exercise that independence of judgment? 

Mr. Bickitell. Yes, sir. 

[13613] Mr. CiJiRK. That is all. 

Senator Lucas. May I ask one question on that point, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

The Chairman. Yes, Senator Lucas. 

Senator Lucas. You were familiar with the message sent by General 
Marshall on the 27th? 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Were you also familiar with the reply of General 
Short’s ? 

•Mr. Bicknell. Only from what I have read in the newspapers. 

Senator Lucas. You were not consulted? 

Mr. Bicknell. No, sir. 

Senator Lucas. You never saw the message? 
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Mr. Bicknell. No, sir. 

Senator Lucas. You know what it is. All he said in reply was, 
“Alerted to sabotage, and liaison with the Navy.” Do you think that 
was responsive to that original message of the 27th ? Maybe I shouldn’t 
ask you that. 

Mr. Bicknell. I don’t think I can answer that. 

Senator Lucas. All right. 

The Chairman. Did you say you were a Reserve officer ? 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And I think you remarked that General Short 
[JSff^O] did not think much of Reserve officers. 

Mr. Bicknell. I have that feeling. 

The Chairman. Is that a chronic attitude of Regular Army officers 
toward Reserve officers ? 

Mr. Bicknell. No, sir. 

The Chairman. It is not. What is your present occupation ? 

Mr. Bicknell. I am regional manager of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion in Honolulu. 

The Chairman. Oh, I see. Under General Bradley ? 

Mr. Bicknell. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Well, Colonel, the committee thanks you for your 
appearance here and for the trouble you went to to get here from Hono- 
lulu to testify and appreciate very much your cooperation. 

Mr. Bicknell. Thank you. 

The Ch,\irman. You are now excused. 

rrhe witness was excused.) 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, I have a memorandum here that 
('olonel Bratton referred to, he got it from the Army, made by Petti- 
grew, that he had written for Bratton and that Bratton had turned 
it over for higher authority, but I would like to have it marked as an 
exhibit, not part of the record, but as an exhibit. 

The Chairman. It will be marked as Exhibit 156, 1 think. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, I am just wondering on 
that exhibit of Pettigrew, if it is the whole exhibit. I thought it was a 
lot bigger than that. 

Mr.K AUFMAN. Five pages. 

Mr. Murphy. I know, but isn’t that the beginning of a big exhibit ? 

Mr. Kaufman. What is that? 

Mr. Murphy. I thought there was a lot that followed that. 

(Tlie document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 156.”) 

Mr. Richardson. Mr. Chairman, we have prepared in our office a 
complete list — there is in one of the exhibits in some one of the earlier 
hearings a partial list — of the current newspaper headlines in Ae 
Hawaiian and Honolulu daily newspapers relating to the general in- 
ternational war situation. 

We have prepared a complete copy of those headlines which we 
would like to have extended in the record so that there will be in the 
record a complete list. 

The Chairman. You want that printed as part of the hearings? 

Mr. Richardson. Yes. 

The Chairman. That 'will be done. 

(The headlines referred to follow :) 
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1 13 H 22\ Honolulu Advbbtiskb 

HSmJNKS 

November 7 , 1941 

Kunisu Carrying Special Note to F. D. R. From Premier To jo — Japan Ready 
to Act Unless Tension Rases. 

Japan Waits Before Move In Far East — ^Aggression in Pacific Appears Shelved 
Until Kurusu's Mission has been Completed in U. S. 

Invasion Held too Difficult by Officials — Offensive May Start in Middle East 
Soon ; Invasion of Continent Impracticable at Present 

November IS, 1941 

Tokyo Radio Asserts War Is Already on — Any Military Moves Only Logical 
Result of Encirclement Policy, Japanese Staff Says. 

Envoy Undismayed — Carries Broad Powers to Act — Kurusu Denies Taking 
Message, Implies Errand of Bigger Scope. 

[1S623] November I4, 1941 
Japanese Confident of Naval Victory. 

November 26, 1941 

Americans Get Warning to Leave Japan, China. 

Hull Reply to Japan Ready. 

November 27, I94I 

U. S.-Japan Talks Broken Off as Hull Rejects Appeasement — Pull Surrender 
Demanded in U. S. Statement 

Evacuation Speeded as Peace Fades. 

November 28, 1941 

Parris 1sia.nd, S. C. — ^Thls is the tall assembly of the captive barrage balloon 
at Parris Island, S. C., looking for all the world like an air monster. The wench 
controlling it is in the sandbagged structure protected there from bomb splinters. 
The helium sausage may be used to protect beachheads, bridgeheads and other 
strong points, thereby differing from the British technique which keeps them 
flying over London. The Marines encamped on Parris Island, S. C., have a 
special training school on these balloons. 

[13624] November 29, 1941 

U. S. Rejects Compromise in Far East — Washington Insists on Maintenance 
of Status Quo, Withdrawal from China by Japan Army. 

U. S. Warplanes May Protect Burma Road — Protective Force of 200 Planes, 
500 Pilots Held Suflicient to Ward Off Attack by Japanese. 

November SO, I94I 

Kurusu Bluntly Warned Nation Ready for Battle — Foreign Affairs Expert 
Attacks Tokyo Madness. 

leaders Call Troops Back in Singapore — Hope Wanes as Nations Pail at 
Parleys ; Nightly Blackouts Held in P. I. : Hawaii Troops Allerted. 

December 1, 194I 
Japanese Press Warns Thailand. 

Burma Troops Are Reinforced — British, Indian Units Arrive at Rangoon. 

F. D. R. Hurries to Parleys on Orient Crisis. 

December 2, 1941 

Japan Called Still Hopeful of Making Peace With U. S. — [13625] 

Thailand Now in Allied Bloc, Press Charges. 

Japan Gives Two Weeks More to Negotiations — Prepares for Action in Event 
of Failure. 

Malaya Forces Called to Full Mobilization. 

Quezon Held to Blame in P. I. Defense Delay. 
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December 5, 19JU 

Huge Plncerattack on U. 8. by Japan, France Predicted— Pepper Visions Nations 
Acting as Nazi Pawns. 

U. 8. Demands Explanation of Japan Moves— Americans Prepare for Any 
Emergency ; Navy Declared Ready. 

December 

Hawaii Martial Law Measure Killed for Present Session. 

Japanese Pin Blame on U. S. — Army Paper Charges Violation by P. D. R. 
December 5, 19 U 

Probe of Japanese Activities Here Will Be Made by Senate — Spy Inquiry 
Rapidly Gets Tentative O. K. by State Department 

[13626] December 5, 19^1 
Pacific Zero Hour Near ; Japan Answers U. 8. Today. 

Japan Calls in Nationals. 

Japan Has Secret Shanghai Agents. 

December 6, 1941 

America Expected to Reject Japan*s Reply on Indo-C’hlna — Hull May Ask Proof, 
Suggest Troop’s Recall. 

Japan Trooiis Concentrated on Thai Front — Military Observers Say Few Units 
Have Been Posted In North. 

December 7, 1941 

P. D. R. Will Send Message to Emperor on War Crisis — Japanese Deny Massing 
Troops for Thai War. 

British Pear Tientsin Row, Call Up Guards — May Isolate Concession to •"Pre- 
vent” Agitation over U. S.-Japan Rumors. 

Hirohito Holds Power to Stop Japanese Army. 

[ t362T] HoNoi.ui.TT Stab Buixetin 

HKADT.INE8 

November 10, 1941 
Navy Control for Honolulu Harbor. 

Oerember 1, 1941 

U. S. Army Allerted in Manila — Singapore Mobilizing as War Tension Grows. 
Japan Envoys Resume Talks Amid Tension. 

December J, 1941 

Japan Spurns U. S. Program — Press Holds Acceptance Not Possible. 

December 5, 1941 
Japan Parries Open U. S. Break. 

Further Peace Efforts Urged — ^Tokyo Claims Policy “Misunderstood” In 
Washington as One of Force and Conquest. 

December 6, 1941 

Singapore on War Footing — Sudden Order Calls Troops to. Positions — State 
of Readiness is Completed ; No Explanation Given. 

New Peace Effort Urged in Tokyo — ^Jolnt Commission to Iron Out Deadlock 
with U. 8. Proposed. 

[13628] Mr. Richardson. Mr. Chairman, I should like to re- 
quest that Exhibit 143, which is the so-called Roberts report, con- 
sisting of the transcript from that hearing and the exhibits, and 
Exhibit 144, consisting of the Hart transcript of evidence and the 
exhibits, and Exhibit 146, the Navy court of inouiry and exhibits; 
Exhibit 149, which is the Hewitt transcript and exhibits ; Exhibit 145, 
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which is the Army Pearl Harbor Board transcript and exhibite; Ex- 
hibit 148, which consists of the volume of Clausen affidavits and 
attached exhibits, and Exhibit 147, which is the so-called Clarke report, 
be received in evidence as such exhibits, the evidentiary part thereof 
to be received by the committee with the same force and effect as 
though the witnesses who were then in these various respective reports 
sworn and testified — with the same force and effect as though the 
witnesses had been heard and their testimony taken in this proceeding. 

With reference to that part of my request affecting the Clausen 
affidavits, there was extensive examination here about them. While 
I do not regard them as of the same grade of evidence as I do the sworn 
testimony by question and answer which was taken on the other groups 
of so-called investigations, my i-eason for including them in my request 
is that I think the committee is amply able to give those affidavits the 
weight that they may consider them entitled to, and in view of the 
fact that much reference has been made to various of the [ 13629 ^ 
affidavits here and considerable testimony taken concerning them, 
it would be wise to include the Clausen affidavits and exhibits as a 
part of this testimony and as a part of the recording tJiis proceeding 
from an evidentiary standpoint. 

Now, it has not b^n our intention to include in these exhibits as thus 
identified the various conclusions and findings and decisions of what- 
ever nature that may have been reached in, upon or concerning any 
of these prior investigations. It had been our intention to include 
those documents in a separate volume which could be available for the 
examination of the committee in a volume by itself, which raises the 
question as to whether you would rather have it in that form or have 
the particular findings and conclusions and whatever decisions there 
may be appear in the record adjacent to the particular exhibit, which 
would be the report of the transcript and exhibits themselves. 

It struck us that the separate volume idea, containing all of those re- 
ports and decisions, would be better as a reference matter particularly 
than to bring them into exhibits relating to transcripts of testimony 
and other exhibits which are a formal part of this record as a matter 
of the factual record. 

The Chairman, That matter was suggested some days ago and I 
thought that we had decided that all these opinions and finding, and 
so forth, to which you have referred would be printed [ 13630 '\ 
in a separate volume for convenience. 

The Vice Chairman. We agreed to that. 

The Chairman. I think that we decided to do that. 

Mr. Richareson. All right, if that is the understanding. 

The Chairman. It will be so ordered without objection, to have 
them handled in that way rather than to have to run back through a lot 
of other volumes and pick out the findings and opinions that have 
been rendered by all these various boards. I thought we had decided 
to do that. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, I noted one thing that Mr. Rich- 
ardson has asked us. In effect we are stating that we are going to 
treat the evidence, for instance, given in the Hart and the Hewitt evi- 
dence as if it were produced here in open hearing. 

I don’t think that we were going that far, I think that we as members 
of the committee should consider it but I think it has a different value 
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than that which is given here and where every member of the committee 
has had the right of examination with the aid of counsel, and I don’t 
think we should agree as a committee that we are going to give it the 
same weight as the evidence in open hearings. 

The Chairman, The Chair did not understand that the counsel sug- 
gested that. That it would be considered for wliatever weight it has 
as if the same testimony were given here. 

[ 13631 ^ Mr. Richardson, That is the point. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Richardson. The point that I have in mind is that you have the 
right to quote from the testimony of Mr. X, who testified in a particu- 
lar investigation as a factual basis for a conclusion you arrive at if you 
believe that the testimony therein given is credible and true. 

The Chairman. That is satisfactory. The committee will agree in 
determining what weight to give any of this testimony that is filed 
here but which has not been produced in our hearing. 

Mr. Richardson. I would doubt your right to use that testimony 
as testimony if it was not as testimony made a part of your record here 
as distinguished from being simply an exhibit. 

Mr. Clark. Not with the same force and effect, necessarily. 

The Chairman. Oh, no. 

Mr. Richardson. The force and effect is entirely up to the commit- 
tee. 

The Chairman. That is a matter for the committee. 

Mr. Richardson. It is dependent upon the extent and character and 
propriety of the examination and the circumstances of cross-exami- 
nation or no cross-examination and the presence of counsel and all 
those things, 

[ 13632 ^ Senator Ferguson. The fact that it was not a public 
hearing. 

Mr. Richardson. If you will permit me to say for the record one 
thing 

The Chairman. That will be done. If you are through with that 
point, that will be done as a part of the record. 

Mr. Richardson, Let me say for the record in connection with my 
request, that there are two phases in connection with it. There are, 
first, a considerable group of witnesses who have testified here orally, 
whom you have examined and cross-examined, whose testimony also 
appears in one or more of these earlier hearings. That constitutes, 
in my opinion, the best grade of testimony that you have because you 
then connect it up in your own examination. 

The second group of testimony here is with reference to the very 
numerous witnesses who have testified in these various hearings who 
have not been called here and whbm you have not examined. In that 
case it would seem to me that it would be necessary for the committee 
to make a very careful examination of the circumstances under which 
they testified, their cross-examination, the applicability of the ques- 
tions that were asked them and the breadth and intelligence of the 
investigation before you depended on their testimony with the freedom 
that you would the testimony of the witnesses you have had to 
examine here. 
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\^1363S] So there is that difference, but to my mind the reason 
that I make that re^quest is that it is all testimony and the weight that 
ought to be given it in the last analysis depends upon your estimate 
of what it is worth. 

The Chairman. Is there anything else for the record now? 

Mr. Richardson. Mr. Masten has some matters that he wishes to 
bring in the record and then there is one further matter I would like to 
call to your attention, since the record is being closed here. 

The Chairman. Mr. Masten is recognized. 

Mr. Masten. Mr. Chairman, from time to time various members 
of the committee have made requests which we have endeavored to 
comply with and obtain the information requested. We have recently 
gone through the transcript and forwarded to the War, Navy, and 
State Departments complete lists of any unanswered requests and 
we will do the same with the testimony during the last week or so, 
which we have not completed. 

We have received some answers to certain requests which run 
back fairly early into the transcript and the reason for that is because 
of our having brought it to the attention of the respective departments 
only recently. 

The first is in response to a request of Senator Ferguson at page 209 
of the transcript for information regarding the vessel known as the 
ATnerican Leader. In response to that re- \^13631i\ quest we 
are advised by the Navy Department that the captain of the American 
Leader in November and December of 1941 was Capt. Haakon A. 
Pederson, whose present address is 9701 Shore Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

In answer to further questions regarding the departure of the 
vessel from Honolulu, the Navy Department refei-s us to the log of 
the U. S. S. Boise^ which is Exhibit 68 in this proceeding, for the 
period November 20 to December 7, 1941, which states that the ship 
arrived at Manila Harbor, Philippine Islands, on December 4, 1941, 
having been part of a convoy consisting of steamships Cape Fair- 
weather, Presiderd Grant, Dona Noti, John Lykes and American 
Leader. 

At page 547 of the transcript Mr. Gearhart made a request for the 
specinc data from which Captain Kniskern made his report to the 
Bureau of Ships on damage at Pearl Harbor.^ 

The Navy Department advises that these reports and data relating 
to the capital ships at Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941, consist 
of 9 volumes and 3 lengthy letter, reports with photographs and 
charts, and they suggest that this material be retained in the Navv 
Department for examination by the committee if it is still so desired. 

At page 549 of the transcript Mr. Gearhart requested Admiral 
Kimmel’s circular letters re berthing of ships at Pearl Harbor. 

The Navy Department has forwarded to us copies of Pacific 
\136M'\ Fleet confidential letter 2CL41, dated Februa^ 15, 1941, 
and Pacific Fleet confidential letter 2CL-41 revised, dated October 14, 
1941. The latter letter is a part of Exhibit 44 and with your permis- 
sion we will have the earlier letter included in the transcript at this 
point. 

The Chairman. Without objection that will be ordered. 


^ See Hearings, Part 6, pp. 2677-2678. 
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(The document referred to follows :) 

Unitkd States Pacific Fleet 
U. S. S. Pennsylvania, Flagship 

Cincpac File No. 

A2-11/FF1/ 

A4-3/QL/(0271) 

Confidential Pearl Harbor, T. H., February 15, 19^1 , 

Pacific Fleet Confidential Letter No, 2 CTj-41 

From : Commander-in-Chief, United States Pacific Fleet. 

To: FLEET. 

Subject: Security of Fleet at Base and In Operating Aren.s. 

Ueference : 

(a) U. S. Fleet Conf. Letter No. 8CL-40. 

(b) U. S. Fleet Letter No. 3L-40 (Revised). 

(c) U. S. Fleet Letter No. 9Lr-40. 

(d) U. S. Fleet Letter No. 19L-40. 

(e) Section 3, Chapter II, U. S. F. 10. 

(f) Section 4, Chapter IV, U. S. F. 10. 

1. Reference (a) is hereby cancelled and superseded by this letter . 

2. The security of the Fleet operating and based in the Hawaiian Area may 
reasonably be based on two assumptions : 

(A) That no responsible foreign power will provoke war, under present 
existing conditions, by attack on the Fleet or Base, but that irresponsible and 
misguided nationals of such powers may attempt : 

(1) sabotage from small craft on ships based in Pearl Ilarbor, 

(2) to block the Entrance Channel to Pearl Harbor [I3d37] by 
sinking an obstruction in the Channel, 

(3) lay magnetic or other mines in the approaches to Pearl Harbor. 

(B) That a declaration of war might be preceded by : 

(1) a surprise attack on ships in Pearl Harbor, 

(2) a surprise submarine attack on ships in operating area, 

(3) a conibination of these two. 

3. The following security measures ai-e prescribed herewith, effective in part 
or in their entirety as directed by the Commander-in-Chlef, U. S. Pacific Fleet, 
or the Senior Officer Present Afloat in the Hawaiian Area : 

(A) Maintain continuous patrols: 

(1) Channel Entrance plus a ready duty destroyer moored near coal dock. 

(2) Boom. 

(3) Harbor. 

(B) Intermittent patrols: 

(1) Patrol Wing TWO shall search assigned operating areas and vicinity 
prior to entry therein by operating forces and in early morning on aubsequeni 
days. 

(2) An off-shore destroyer patrol of three destroyers beginning twelve hours 
prior to the sortie and/or entry of heavy ships to search that part of the circle of 
a radius of ten miles from the entrance buoys not patrolled by [13538] the 
Channel Entrance Patrol. This patrol shall be furnished by Commander De- 
stroyers, Battle Force, on request of Task Force Commander. 

(3) An air patrol «hall be established at least two hours prior to the sortie 
of the first heavy ship to search that part of the circle of a radius of thirty miles 
from the entrance channel buoys which is South of latitude 21*-20' N This 
air patrol shall be furnished: for sortie, from ship or carrier-based aircraft 
by the Senior Officer Present Afloat of unit remaining in the Harbor on the 
request of the Sortie Task Force Commander: for entry, by the Task Force 
Commander entering ; when a sortie and entry occur in succession, by the Task 
Force Commander entering. 

(4) Daily sweeps. Sweep for magnetic and anchored mines. 

(C) Operating areas: 

(1) The Naval Operating Areas in Ehiwaiian Waters (U. S. C. A G. S. Chart 
No. 4192) are considered submarine waters. Observe requirements of refer- 
ence (e). 
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(2) When shii)s operate at sea from Pearl Harbor they shall be organized 
as a Task Force to whicli will be assigned destroyers and patrol aircraft as 
necessary for screening. Each task force shall be organized olYensively and 
defensively. The organizations sliall be promulgated prior to leaving port and 
shall provide for the following : 

[136S9] (a) A destroyer attack unit to locate and attack hostile sub- 

marines. 

(b) Anti-submarine screens for heavy ships in accordance with the number 
of destroyers available in the priority : 

Priority 1 — BBs 
Priority 2 — CVs 
Priority 3 — CAs 
Priority 4 — CLs 

(c) A striking unit of cruisers, carrier (if operating) and destroyers, to co- 
operate with Patrol Wing TWO and Army Air Units in destroying hostile 
carrier group. 

(d) A concentration of operating submarines preparatory lo disposition as 
circumstances require 

(D) Sortie atui Entrance: 

(1) Comply with instructions in U. S. F. 10. 

(2) Patrols outlined in (B)' (2) and (B) (3) above, shall be established and 
commanded by the Sortie Commander except when forces are entering only, 
in which case they shall be established and commanded by the officer com- 
manding the Task Force entering. When forces sortie and enter consecutively 
the command of the patrols will be turned over to the entry Task Force Com- 
mander on completion of the sortie by the Sortie Task Force Commander. These 
patrols shall continue until released by the Task Force Commander of the 
sortie in case of 1 13640 \ sortie ordy, or by the Task Force Commander 
entering in case of entry or successive sortie and entry. 

(3) Degaussing coils, if calibrated, shall be energized in water of less than 
sixty fathoms. Unless the Entrance Channel has been swept for magnetic mines, 
Commander Base Force shall furnish a tug, minesweeper, or small ship without 
protection to precede the ffi-st heavy ship in which the degaussing gear in 
Inoperative. Water of less than sixty fathoms shall be avoided if operations 
permit. 

(E) Conditions of ships at sea: 

Ships, except submarines, shall not anchor in unprotected anchorages. 
Pearl Harbor is a protected anchorage. Hilo and Kahului may be considered 
as such if boat patrols are maititained at the entranc^e and ships are so 
moored as not to be subject to torpedo tire from outside the harbor. 

(2) Task Force, or Task Group Commanders, if directed by the former, 
sh^ maintain inner air patrol for disposition or formations, when in assigned 
operating areas. 

(3) Maintain inner anti-submarine screens insofar as practicable with as- 
signed destroyers. Carriers operating alone utilize plane guards for screening 
when they are not employed in plane guarding. 

(4) Maintain condition of readiness THREE on torpedo defense batteries 
and equivalent condition or readiness in destroyers. Supply ready ammunition 
and keep depth charges [IS 64 I] ready for use. Aircraft will not be 
armed unless specially directed. 

(5) Maintain material condition XRAY, or equivalent, in all ships. 

*(6) Steam darkened at night in defensive position either as a Task Force or 
by Task Groups as practicable. 

(7) Restrict use of radio to minimum required for carrying out operations. 

(8) Maintain horizon and surface battle lookouts. 

(9) Submarines shall not operate submerged in the vicinity of surface ship.s 
exc^t in accordance with prearranged plans for tactical exercises, for gunnery 
exercises, or for services to other types. 

(10) Submarine operations, except (9) above, shall be confined ordinarily 
to Areas C5-5, C-7, U-l, M-20, M-21 anil M-24. Under special circumstance.s 
submarines squadrons may request additional areas from the officer responsible 
for assigning operating areas, who shall assign areas clear of the general area 
allocated to surface ships and shall notify all Fleet units in the Hawaiian Area. 


79716 — 46— pt. 10 35 
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While submarines are operating submerged in C-5 and 0-7 they will maintain 
a guard ship on tlie surface to warn approaching surface ships. 

(11) Except as specifically directed for exercise purposes all operations of 
sulmiarines other than tliose covered in sub-paragraphs (9) and (10) above, 
shall be on the surface. 

{13GIf2] (12) Submarines may anchor in the following places: in Pearl 

Harbor, off Lahaina, inside or outside Kahului, off Kauai, and at Hilo. No boat 
patrols need be maintained. 

(13) Commanders of surface task forces, when they have been designated, 
sliall be furnished with detailed submarine schedules and all changes thereto. 
Commanders of surface task forces shall ensure that all air patrols are properly 
notified thereof. 

(F) Condition of ships in port: 

(1) Ships in port in the Hawaiian Area shall carry out applicable measures 
outlined in references (b), (c) and (d). 

(G) Defense against air attack: 

(1) The principal Army anti-aircraft gun defense of Pearl Harbor consists of 
several three-inch mobile batteries which are to be located on the circumference 
of a circle of an approximate radius of five thousand yards with center in the 
middle of Ford Island. The Army, assisted by such units of the Marine Defense 
Battalions as may be available, will man these stations. Machine guns are 
located both inside and outside the circle of three-inch guii positions. 

(2) In the event of a hostile air attack, any part of the Fleet in Pearl Harbor 
plus all Fleet aviation shore-based on Oahu, will augment the local air defense. 

(3) As a basis for the distribution of ships within the harbor for anti-aircraft 

fire, berths in the harbor are assigned to air defense sectors as 

follows : 

Sector I — Berths F2-P8, *2, Cl to C5. (Sector defined by approximate 
bearings 045® to 190® true from assigned berth.) 

Sector II — Berths FI, F9, Bl-3, Dry Docks, DG Calibrating Buoys, Tl-4, 
WLr-2-3, D2-7, X22, X23. (Sector defined by approximate bearings 190® 
to 270° true from assigned berths.) 

Sector III — Berths Dl, D9, FlO-13, X2, X15, X18. (Sector defined by approxi- 
mate bearings 270° to 000° true from assigned berths.) 

Sector IV— Berths X3, X4, X5, X6, to X14, X17, C6. (Sector defined by 
approximate bearings 000® to 045° true from assigned berths.) 

Hostile planer attacking in a sector shall be considered as the primary targets 
for ships moored at that sector’s berth. But ships at other sector berths may be 
used to augment fire outside their sector at the discretion of the Sector Com- 
mander. 

(4) The Senior Officer Embarked in Pearl Harbor (exclusive of Commander- 

in-Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet) shall ensure that ships are disposed at berths 
so that they may develop the maximum anti-aircraft gunfire in each sector 
commensurate with the total number of ships of all types in port. He is au- 
thorized to depart form the normal berthing plan for this purpose. Battleships, 
carriers, and cruisers shall normally be moored singly insofar as 

available berths permit. 

(5) The Sentlor Officer Present in sector prescribed in sub-paragrai^ (G) (3) 
above, is the Sector Commander, and will be responsible for the fire in his own 
sector. 

(6) The Commandant Fourteenth Naval District Is the Naval Base Defense 
Officer (N. B. D. O.). As such he will : 

(a) Exercise with the Army joint supervisory control over the defense 

against air attack. 

(b) Arrange with the Army to have their anti-aircraft guns emplaced. 

(c) Exercise supervisory ocntrol over nava l shore-based aircraft, ar- 
ranging through Commander Patrol Wing TWO for co-ordination of the 

joint air effort between the Army and Navy. 

( d ) Co-ordinate Fle<^t anti-aircraft fire with the base defense by : 

(1) Advising the Senior Officer Embarked in Pearl Harbor (ex- 
clusive of the Comraander-in-Chlef, U. S. Pacific Fleet) what condition 
of readiness to maintain, 

(2) Holding necessary drills. 

(3) Giving alarms for: attack, blackout signal, all clear signal. 
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(4) Informing the Task Force Commander at sea of the attack and 
the type of attacking a ire raft. 

(5) Arranging communication plan. 

[ISOio] (d) Notify all naval ageiici(*s of the air alarm signal 
prescribed. 

(7) The following naval base defense conditions of readiness are prescribed: 

('omlition I — General Quarters in all ships. Condition of aircraft as pre- 
scribed by Naval Rase 1 >efense Officer. 

Condition II — One-half of anti aircraft baitt*ry of all ships in each se<*tor 
maiiTUMl and ready. Condition of aircraft as prescribed by Naval Base 
Defense Officer. 

("ondition 111 — Anti-aircraft battery (guns which bear in assigned sector) 
of at least one ship in each .sector manned and ready. (Minimum of 
four gun.s requirecl for (*ach si‘ctor. ) Condition of aircraft as prescribed 
by Naval Base Defenst* Otlicer. 

(8) Searchlights of ships will not be used in event of a night attack. 

(9) In event of an air attack, the following procedure will be followed by the 
task forces: 

(a) Senior Officer Embarked in Ftarl Harbor, 

(1) Direct destroyers to depart as soon as possible and report to operating 
task force commander. 

(2) Prepare carrier with one division of plane [./J6‘46*] guards for 
earliest practicable sortie. 

(2) Prepare lieavy ships and submarines for sortie. 

(4) Keep Cominander-iii-('hief, Naval Base Defense Officer and Tusk Force 
Commander operating at sea advised. 

(b) lank Force Commander operating at to a, 

(1) Despatch striking unit. 

(2) Make appropriate defensive disposition of heavy sliii>s and remaining 
surface forces at sea. 

(3) Despatch destroyer attack unit if circumstiinces rctiuire. 

(4) Direct commamhu* of operating submarines (d‘ action desired of him. 

(5) Keep Commander-in-Chief. Naval Base Defense Officer and Senior Officer 
Embarked in Pearl Harbor informed and advised of any attacks, or hostile 
planes sighted in the operating area. 

(c) Nai'ol Base Defense Officer, 

(1) Give the alarm indicating attack is in progress or imminent. If not 
already blacked out, each unit will execute blackout when the alarm is given. 

(2) Inform tlie Task Force Commander at sea of tlie attack and the type of 
attacking aircraft, 

(3) Launch air searclt for enemy ships. 

(4) Arm and prepare all bombing units available. 

(H) Action to he taken if submarine attacks in operating area: 

(I) In the event of a submarine attack in the oi)erating area, the following 
general procedure will be followed ; 

(a) Ship Attacked. Proceed in accordance with Article 509, F. T. P. 188. 
Originate a plain language despatch, urgent precedence, containing essential 
details and addressed to all ships present in Hawaiian Waters. To Insure rapid 
delivery of this de.spatch should be transmitted by the attacked ship to the Task 
Form Commander, to all ships pres<mt in Pearl Harbor on the harbor circuit 
in etTect, and to Radio Honolulu (NPM) on 3r>5 kcs. for Commandant Fourteenth 
Naval District, and relay on schedule. If the ship attacked is damaged, it will 
clear the immediate submarine danger area at best remaining speed, then proceed 
toward Pearl Harbor using zigzag appropriate for speed in use. 

Ships other than one attacked 

(b) Battleships. Zigzag at maximum speed. Ltiunch aircraft armed for inner 
air patrol. Do not approach scene of attack closer than 50 miles during re- 
mainder of daylight period. Give own screening unit information to enable 
them to join quickly. 

(c) Gamers. Same as for battle.sbips, except all aircraft will be placed In 
Condition ONE, armed. Aircraft for initial inner air patrol may be launched 
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[15648] least one squadron with depth charges when 
they become available). Launch planes other than those for inner air patrol 
as ordered by Task Force Commander or as circumstances warrant. 

(d) Cruiaers. Same as for battlesliips, except that one-half available aircraft 
(armed) will be used for own inner air patrol. The second half will be sent 
to scene of attack, armed, to attack enemy submarine and to provide patrol for 
damaged ship if damaged ship has been unable to provide its own inner air 
patrol. 

(e) Destroyers, Attack unit proceed at maximum speed to scene of attack. 
Take determined offensive action. Screening units join heavy ship units to 
which assigned. Destroyers in Pearl Harbor make immediate preparations for 
departure. Sortie on order of Senior Officer Present Afloat. Report to Task 
Force Commander when clear of Channel. 

(f ) Bu})niarines, Surface if submerged. Remain in own assigned areas, alg- 
zagging at best speed until directed otherwise. 

(g) Minecraft. Augment screening units as directed by Task Force Commander. 

(h) Base Force, If ship attack is damaged, tugs in operating areas slip tows 
and join her at best spee<l, prepared to tow. Report in code positions of rafts 
abandoned. Tugs in 1‘earl Harbor prepare for departure Sortie on order of 
Senior Officer Present Afloat. High speed towing vessels [1S649] proceed 
at discretion, keeping 50 miles from scene of attack. 

(1) Patrol Wmg TWO, Assume readiness for search and for offensive action. 
Carry out search as directed by Task Force Commander. Prepare to establish 
station patrol 220 mile radius from scene of attack at one hour before daylight of 
next succeeding daylight period. 

(j) Shore-baficd Fleet Aircraft, Prepare to relieve planes in the air over the 
attack area, unless Pearl Harbor is also attacked, in which case the instructions 
issued by Naval Base Defense Ollicer have priority. 

(k) Naval DMrict, Clear Pearl Harbor Channel at once for either sortie or 
entry. Prepare to receive damaged ship(s) for repair. 

(l) 8, O, P. A., Pearl Harbor, Prepare destroyers in Pearl Harbor for sortie 
and direct the departure of units as requested by the Task Force Conunander of 
units at sea. Control of departing units will pass to the Task Force Commander 
at sea as units clear the Pearl Harbor entrance buoys. 

(m) Task Force Cotnmo/tider at sea. Co-ordinate offensive and defense meas- 
ures. When immediate defense measures have been accomplished, prescribe 
rendezvous and issue necessary instructions for concentrating and forming the 
Task Force. 

(2) It must be remembered that a single attack may or may not indicate the 
presence of more submarines [1S650} awaiting to attadr. 

(3) It must be remembered too that a single submarine attack may Indicate 
the presence of a considerable surface force probably composed of fast ships 
accompanied by a carrier. The Task Force Commander must therefore assemble 
his Task Groups as quickly as the situation and daylight conditions warrant in 
order to be prepared to pursue or meet enemy ships that may be located by air 
search or other means. 

H. E. KiMicnr.. 

Distribution : 

(List II, Case 1) : 

O; X ; AAl ; AAAI ; ENl ; EN3 ; NA12 ; NDllAC ; NDll-12-13-14. 

P. C. Cboslbt, 

Flag Secretary. 

[ 13661 ^ Mr. Masten. At page 2064 of the transcript Senator 
Brewster made a request for iniormation regarding the relative 
strength of the Japanese and United States Fleet and Air Forces in 
1932. 

In answer to that request the Navy Department has forwarded a 
table which we request permission to spread in the transcript at this 
l>oint. 

The Chairman. Without objection, it. is so ordered. 
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(The document referred to follows:) 

[196521 OP-23-ri41 

16 JaNuaby 1946. 

Fleet and air strength of United States and Japan as of 1932 


UNITED STATES 

JAPAN 



Fleet: 



Fleet : 




BB 

15 

(456, 300 tons) 

BB 

10 

(301, 220 tons) 

CV 

3 

( 78,700 “ ) 

CV 

3 

( 66,000 

“ ) 

CA_. 

8 

( 74,000 “ ) 

CA __ 

12 

(124,400 

“ ) 

CIj - 

10 

( 70,500 “ ) 

CL 

18 

( 85,170 

“ ) 

DD 

184 

(220, 800 “ ) 

DD 

67 

( 77,860 

“ ) 

Small DD’s 

13 

( 18,000 " ) 

Small DD’s 

34 

( 27,230 

“ ) 

Fleet SS's 

7 

( 18,920 “ ) 

Fleet SSs — . 

24 

( 38,108 

“ ) 

SS’s 

31 

( 27,000 “ ) 

SS’s 

35 

( 29,175 

“ ) 

Total Combatant 


'|>tal Combatant 



Tonnage 


959, 220 tons 

Tonnngp 


749- 163 tons 

Air : 


Air : 




Army: (no figures available) 

Army : 







Total, all types 


- 938 




Total Operational - 

—approx. 

- 500 




Training 


It 

- 80 




Reserve 


«c 

_ 250 

Navy : 



Navy : 




Fleet — 


-.annrox 570 

Fleet 



- 329 

(Carrier Air- 

—194 on board) 

(Carrier Air— 

•136 on board) 


Marine Air 


-.-approx 160 

Shore 



. 472 




(Includes Training Types) 


Total Navy Operational 730 

Total Navy, all tyi)es 

- 801 


R#127 

[136SS] Mr. Hasten. At page 4031 of the transcript Senator 
Ferguson requested that certain documents be submitted to the War, 
Navy, and State Departments for information as to whether the 
papers could be located in their official files. 

The War Department advises that there has been found in the 
War Department files a copy of all the material inclosed except for 
(a) the page listing oil reserves of principal foreign countries as of 
January 1939 and Jb'j the heading of the May 16, 1941, letter to the 
Honorable Gifford Pinchot. 

The Navy Department advises that a thorough search of their files 
fails to disclose any of the papers or any of the references thereto. 

The State Department advises that a careful search has been made 
of the State Department files but no record can be found of the cor- 
respondence referred to and the State Department has returned to us 
the papers originally submitted by Senator Ferguson. 

At page 5327 of the transcript Mr. Murphy asked for a copy of 
Admiral R. K. Turner’s memorandum of February 5, 1941, which was 
referred to by a handwritten note at the end of April 17, 1941, ONI 
memorandum on the British- Japanese crisis. 

The Navy Department advises that a thorough search of its files 
fails to disclose any copy of the memorandum in question. 

At page 5368 of the transcript Mr. Murplw requested [1S66^'\ 
copies of Commander Ansel’s daily “Short Strategic Summaries of 
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the International, Military, and Political Situation, which were pre- 
pared by Commander Ansel, under Admiral Turner and Captain 
Wright, for Admiral Stark to submit to the President. 

The Navy Department has furnished us those summaries. I am 
going to hand them to Mr. Murphy for his examination. 

At page 7236 of the transcript further information was to be fur- 
nished regarding the state of watertight integrity of certain of the 
vessels in Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941. 

The Navy Department advises as follows: 

The logs of the USS California, Maryland, Nevada and Tennessee have been 
examined for any record of any inspections, and for any references concerning 
watertight integrity precedent to or in preparation for any inspections on 5, 
6, and 7 December 1941, with negative results. 

We would like the transcript to show that in response to Mr. 
Murphy's reouest at page 7S47 for a photographic copy of intercept 
SIS 19631, that that intercept has been previously handed tn ^Ir. 
Murphy. 

At page 7584 of the transcript Mr. Murphy requested information 
about the condition of the B-17’s that flew to Hawaii immediately 
after the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

In response to that request we have received a number of 
[1366S\ documents from the War Department which we request 
be spread on the record at this point. 

The Chairman. Without objection it will be so ordered. 

(The documents referred to follow:) 

[tS656] Wab Dep/Vbtment, 

War Department General Staff, 

Operations Division. 

Washington 25, D. C., 26 January 19)6. 

Moniorandum for L & L Division. 

(Att: Lt. Col. Duncombe.) 

Subject: B-17 Flights to Hawaii. 

1. Reference is made tx) a memorandum of 21 January IIMG to TJ. Col. l>uncoinl»»‘ 

from Mr. Richardson requesting information regarding the that were 

flown to Hawaii immediately after the attack on Pearl Harbor on 7 De<*einl>M- 
1941. 

2. Inclosed herewith are pertinent documents from the files of tlie Army Air 
Forces. Inclosure No. 1 is a copy of a ineinoranduin from the Chief of the Air 
Staff to the Commanding General, Air Force Combat Command confirming a 
telephone conversation on 8 Dectunber 1041 making arrangements for a 10 Decem- 
ber flight of nine (9) B-lTs to Hawaii. Inclosure No. 2 is a copy of a 6 January 
1942 letter from the Adjutant General to the Commanding General, Air Forw 
Combat Command, concerning the transfer of aircraft and crews to Hawaii. 

S/G John C. Catlin, 

John C. Catlin, 

Major, GSC, 
Current Group, OPI). 

\ 1 3657] Incls 

1. 2 cys memo fr C*AS to CG, AFCC 

2. cy Itr 6 Jan 42 fr TAG to CG, AFCC 
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SECRET 

Headquartem Army Air Forc:es 
ROUTING AND RECORD SHEET 

File No 

Tally No. AAF 

A line will be drawn across sheet after each comment. 
Subject: Transfer of nine (9) B-17’s to Hawaii. 


From 

To 

Date 

Conuiionts A A F/ A -3 

MMacC-i^k 

AAF 

r/AS 

rn 

AF(X.... 

mi .. -- 

12-9 

'Phis confirnis a telephone conversation on Decembers, 1941, between 
Dolonet N’aiden arui ('olonel ('haiincey: 

It is desired that nine <'9'i B-17’s be transferred from the United 
States to Hawaii departure to be made on Wedrses lav, Deceiidier 
10 1941. 


It Is desired that these airplanes be flown over by the Hawaiian crews with 
the guns properly manned. The additional combat personnel will be transferred 
to the Hawaiian Department. 


War Department, 

The Adjutant General’s Office, 

Washington, January 6, I9.i2. 

Secret. 

AG 580.81 (1-3-42) MSC-G-M. 

Subject : Transfer of Aircraft and Crews. 

To: The Commanding General, Air Force Combat Command. 

1. It is desired that you issue the following instructions, to tran.sfer nine 
B-17-E airplanes from Sacramento Air Depot, California, to Hawaii. These 
planes are to depart from the United States as soon as practicable. 

2. It is also desired that you provide the Combat Crews, and they will be made 
available for transfer to Hawaii. 

3. The airplanes will be fully equipped and ready to combat before release to 
the Chief of the Air Corps. 

4. Each airplane making the flight will be manned by a combat crew consisting 
of the following : 

one (1) officer pilot 
one (1) oflScer co-pilot 
one (1) oflacer navigator 
one (1) enlisted man, bombardier-gunner 
one (1) enlisted man, assistant aerial engineer-gunner, 
two (2) enlistetl men, radio operator-gunners 
one (1) enlisted man, aerial engineer-gunner 
[1S6S9] 5. The flight will be under the command of the Chief of the Air 

Corps after crews and planes are released by you, until arrival in Hawaii. 

6. All personnel will be equipped with both summer and winter clothing. 

7. This is a PERMANENT change of station. 

8. The Chief of the Army Air Forces will be notified where practicable, of the 
arrival and departure of the flights by secret codes. 

9. Secret Code will be used in transmission of all messages. 

10. Obligate the following procurement authorities to the extent necessary: 
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[ 19660 1 Travel of the Army 

FD 1402 P 1-06, 3-06, 15-06, 17-06, A 0412-2 

(For travel of officers, and enlisted men; and for travel of dependents 
of officers and enlisted men of the first three grades.) 

Army-Transportation-Commerdal 
QM 1615 P 54-01, 54-02. 54-13, 54-07 A 0625-2 “D ’ 

(For packing, crating, and shipping authorized household goods allow- 
ances of officers and enlisted men of the first four grades) 

11. It is desired that a copy of all travel orders involved in this movement be 
furnished the Chief of the Air Corps (attention Fiscal Section) with the esti- 
mated cost by procurement numbers under procurement authorities listed above. 

12. a. All pt^rsonnel will require physical examinations as prescribed by Para- 
graph 14 AR 40-160 prior to departure from home station. 

6. The follmving immunization in conformity with War Department instruc- 
tions tcill hr initiated and completed if necessary after arrival at destination, 

(1) Revaccinate with smallpox vaccine and complete all typhoid inocula- 
tions as required by AR 40-215 provided these have not been completed 
within twelve months prior to departure from continental United States. 

(2) Vaccinate with tetanus toxoid as directed in Circular letter, SGO, 
No. 34, April 16. 1941. 

\1S661] (3) Vaccinate with yellow fever vaccine as directed in Cir- 

cular letter, SGO, No. 9, February 12, 1941. 

13. Dep^mdents will not accompany troop.'^. See letter June 7, 1941, AG 341.1 
(5-26-41) MO D-M, subject : Transportation of dependents and household goods 
to overseas stations. 

14. Attention is invited to Section II. War Department circular No. 220, Octo- 
ber 17. 1941, which directs that extract copies of SECRET orders, without 
SECRET markings, will be furnished to the unit personnel section or other 
reporting source in order to permit the preparation of reports of changes (SD 
.\GO Form No. 303) for units of individuals covered by such SEK^REIT orders. 

15. The soldiers will be provided with identification tags In accordance with 
(Mrcular 142, WD. 1941. 

16. Upon arrival at destination personnel will he advised to have their friends 
and relatives address their mail to them using the mailing address of unit at 
rhat station. 

17. Direi't communication consistent with the SECRET classification of this 
directive is autlioriz^Hl by all concerned in effecting the movement referred to 
herein. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

/s/ J. L. CT.ABK, 

Adjutant General, 

\ 13662] Mr. Maoten. We have received from the War Depart- 
ment a further memorandum regarding the microfilms received from 
(leneral MacArthur’s headquarters. Copies of the enclosures to this 
memorandum have been distributed to the committee and to the press. 

With your permission I would like to read the covering memoran- 
dum into the record as it is the only copy we have and the press is not 
informed as to the nature of the enclosures. 

The Chairman. All right. 

Mr. Masten. The memorandum is dated February 15, 1946, and 
reads as follows : 

A memorandum to Mr. Mitchell, dated 9 January and read into the record at 
page 7.ST4 of the (VunmittfH? tran.script, noted that General MacArthur’s head- 
quarters had forwarded 12 reels of microfilms^ which contained a Japanese file 
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relating to negotiations between the United States and Japan prior to the Pearl 
Harbor attack. Four of the 12 reels had then bwn pro(*e.sse<l, and their con- 
tents were described. Photostats of the rtaiiaininj; eij^lit re(‘ls have now been 
made from the microfilms and have been examined by (lualitic^d Japanese lin- 
guists. The examination shows that the ei;:ht re<ds contain the following. 

1. The Japtinese texts of 374 diplomatic messages | /JOV/J] practically 
all sent either from Washington to Tokyo or from Tokyo t<» Wasliington. Of the 
374 messages, 362 were intercepted by the U. S. Army or Navy at the time of 
transmission in 1041. Two others, which were intercepted only in part, are 
found in their entirety in the Japanese tile : 

a. Mt'ssage No. 881, Washington to Tokyo, dated 30 Septemher 1041, Part 1 
of which is printed at page 45 of Committee Exhibit 1. A translaticm of Part 2, 
re<*ently made from the copy in tlie Japanese tile, it attache<l as “Im losnre A." 

That is the first document that was distributed this afternoon. 

b. Message No. 041, Washington to Tokyo, dated 13 October 1041, l*arl 4 of 
which is printed at pages 67-U8 of Committee Kxhil)it 1. The im*ssage gives a 
lengthy ac*count of a conversation between Mr. Wakasiigi and Under 8(HM*etary 
Welles. In view of the very full account (»f that ( <ai versa t ion given in Mr. 
Welles' memorandum (pp. 680-86 of Volume 2, Foreign Uelaiions of the Uidted 
States), the other i>arts of the message found in the Japaiies(* tile will not he 
translated unless the Committee so requests. 

The remaining 10 of the 374 nu'ssages were not intercepted in 1041, and have 
been translated by the War I)ei)artment duidng the i>iist few weeks. Only thi-ee 
of the 10 messages api>ear to he of any possible interest to the 

t'ommittee: Tokyo Circular ^88, dated 8 Novtanber It^ll ; the somewhat sinii ar 
Tokyo Circular 2313, dated 12 November ItMl ; and Tokyo Circular 2103, da!e<l 
10 November 1941. 

These three messages are attached as ‘ Inclosuie H/’ and are the next 
three of the papers that have been distributed. 

2. A small number of statements and other documents in Englisli text. Mosr 
of these appear In Peace and War or in Foreign Relations of the Uniteil States. 
It may be of interest to the t'oinmittee to note that the tile contains the English- 
text version of the Japanese 14-part memorafidiim, Tokyo to Washington message 
No. 902 (printed at pp. 239-45 of Committee Exhibit 1), and that in the margin 
opposite the 14th i>art there is some Japam^se writing which means in English : 
“Part 14 is to be held up until 4: 00 p. in. on Sunday”. (As appears from ('ont- 
mlttee Exhibit 41, the 14th part was likxl by the Japanese in Tokyo at 4 : 38 p. m., 
7 Deceinher, Tokyo time, or 2 : 38 a. m., 7 December. Washington time.) 

3. Memorandum of tiiree conversations in the latter half of August 1911, be- 
tween German Ambassador Ott and the Jai>aiiese Foreign Mirdster and Vice- 
Minister attached as inclosure C). 

4. Two memoranda, dated September 1941, relating to proposed conditions for 
peace between Japan and China [iJ6'6’J] (attached as Inclosure D). 

5. A memorandum dated 26 November 1041, on the progress of Jaimnese-Amer- 
ican negotiations (attached as Inclosure E). 

It may also be of interest to the C'ommittee to know tliat the films do not con- 
tain Tokyo to Berlin message No. 985, dated 30 November 1941 (Parts 1 and 3 
of which appear at p. 204 of Committee Exhibit 1). 

(Signed) Harmon Dunoombe, 

Lt. Oolonelf Q8C, 

The last message referred to is tlie message, Senator Ferguson, 
which you have inquired about several times as part 2. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission we would like to add these to 
Exhibit 132, which was the exhibit in which were placed the othei- 
memoranda submitted, and ask that these be received now as Exhibit 
132-A. 

The Chairman. It will be so ordered and filed. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you locate part 2? 

Mr. Hasten. No. The memorandum states it was not included in 
the microfilms. 

(The documents referred to were marked ‘‘Exhibit No. 132-A’’). 
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Mr. Hasten. We have also received from the War Department a 
short memorandum dated today, Febiniary 20, 1946, reading as fol- 
lows: 

Inclosed is a report, dated 1 February 1946, just received from 
General MacArthur's Headquarters, on the subject “Pre Pearl Harbor Trans- 
mission of Coded Messages from Hawaii”. The report is based on information 
obtained from Lt. Conidr. Suzuki, formerly of the Japanese Navy, who was 
aboard a Japanese warship during the Pearl Harbor attack. It is to be noted 
that at the bottom of the report the following evaluation appears: 

Of source — D (Not usually reliable). 

Of information — 4 (Doubtful). 

The memorandum is signed ‘‘Harmon Duncombe” and we request 
tliat this material be spread into the record at this point. 

Senator Lucas. What is the substance of that? Can you give it to 
me just briefly. 

Mr. Hasten. I haven’t yet read all of it. 

The Chairman. You want it printed in the record as a part of the 
record ? 

Mr. Hasten. Yes. 

The Chairman. It will be so ordered. 

(The document referred to follows) : 

I /56‘67] CONFIDENTIAL 

Ge.nebal Headquarters — United States Army Forces, Pacific 

oFFK i: OK THE chief of (OUNTER-INTEIXIOENCE 

APO500. 

1 Februakt 1946. 

Cl 750105. 

Subject : Pre-Pearl Harbor Transmission of Coded Messages from Ehiwaii. 

To : Military Intelligence Service, War Department, Washington 25, D. O. 

1. Forwarded herewith is Summary of Information dated 25 January 1946. 
Subject : Pre-Pearl Harbor Transmission of Coded Messages from Hawaii. This 
information was obtained from Lieutenant Commander SUZUKI, formerly of 
the Japanese Navy, who was aboard a Japanese warship during the Pearl Harbor 
attack. 

2. This headquarters is attempting to determine the present whereabouts of 
Lt. Commander KIYOSUKE, formerly of the Japanese Navy, and HIYOSHI 
of the Foreign Department, so that they may be Interviewed regarding the 
transmission of coded messages from Hawaii and the United States prior to the 
Pearl Harbor Incident. 

3. Forwarded for your information. 

4. Distribution of Report: 

IWm] 2 copies MIS WAR Dept 
2 copies AO of S, G-2, AFMIDPAC 
2 copies AC of S. G-2 AFPAC 
1 Copies File 

For the Chief of Counter-Intelligence: 

CONFIDENTIAL 

T. P. Mathewson, 

Lt, Col,, Infantry, 

Asst. Exec, Officer. 

1 Incl : Inci. 1. Summary of Info. 
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confidential 

GKNER.VL Headquarters— United States Army Forces, Pacific 

44 1 ST COUNTER INTETJT(,EN( E COUPS DETPACHMENT 

Advance Echelon. 

APO 500. 

28 January 1940. 

Subject : Pre-Pt*arl Harbor Transmission of ('odcd Messages from Hawaii. 

SUMMARY OF INFORMATION 

A confidential informant of this headquarters reported that a Lieutenant Com- 
mander SUZUKI, formerly of the Japanese Navy had information regarding pre- 
Pearl Harbor transmission of coded m(*ssages from Hawaii. On 7 January 1946 
SUZUKI, Sadoaki, was interviewed at the Sendai Police Radio Station 
wliere he is now employed as chief operator and gave the following Information. 

On 4 December 1941. the Japanese licet was alerted by the message “Fujisan 
nobore 1208“ wliich when decodt‘d nu‘ant “Attack Pearl Harbor 8 De<‘ember.“ 
Those were the only attack instructions that the fleet received from Radio 
Toyko. 

In Hawaii, there were two telegrapli stations and one commercial radio sta- 
tion (location unknown by SUZUKI) whicli transmitted coded messages to 
Japan. It is SUZUKI’s opinion that tliere were Japanese agents in these three 
places who had in their possession all the latest Japanese codes and they might 
have used the following metiiod to send out messages. 

A signal from the opca-ator in Hawaii that the frequency was bad and that 
he was about to (diaiige frequencies, ftdl<»wed by a series of dots and dashe.s, 
would mean to the operator in Japan that tln^re were so many battleships, or 
aircraft carriers, etc., in Pearl Harbor. Different series of dots and dashes 
signified different ships. 

If the famous poem by General NOGI were broadcast three times in one day, 
from Radio Tokyo, it was a signal to these agents in Hawaii to broadcast a 
report on the American naval strength at Pearl Harbor. 

Japanese submarines off the coast of Hawmii also sent coded me.ssages to 
Japan concerning the arrival and departure [13610] of American ships 
at Pearl Harbor. 

On 6 December 1941, the Japanese consul at Honolulu made a pleasure flight 
over Pearl Harbor, after which he sent a coded telegram to Tokyo telling how 
many and what type of ships were at Pearl Harbor. Tokyo relayed the infor- 
mation to the Japanese task forces by means of a number code — a certain 
combinatn)n of numbers meaning a certain types of ship, for example, an air- 
craft carrier 53247, a battleship 44598. 

On either 6 or 7 December 1941, a Japanese journalist in Honolulu had a 
telephone conversation with Tokyo wherein he said that it was almost Christ- 
mas time, and that there were a lot of sailors in town having a good time. 
Prom this conversation, it was apparent to the officials in Tokyo that there 
was quite a large concentration of American naval strength In Pearl Harbor. 

SUZUKI stated that it is his opinion that most of the spies in Hawaii were 
either Iseis or Niseis. 

SUZUKI said that he is not familiar with any methods of communication 
employed by Japanese intelligence agents other than codes and wireless, and 
that the above information is all that he knows concerning those two methods. 

On 11th and 12th of January SUZUKI was interrogated regarding detailed 
information he might p<^ssess relative to Japanese intelligence activities prior 
to the attack on Pearl [13611] Harbor, Also a personal history of 
SUZUKI was obtained at this time. 

SUZUKI states that while he was at the Tokyo Main Naval Bureau, May 
194()-April 1941, he did not know of any messages being received from Hawaii 
other than the messages that were in the diplomatic code. 

He delivered some of the messages to the communication section of the Foreign 
Office where they were decoded. The personnel of the Naval Bureau did not 
normally have access to the diplomatic codes. SUZUKI remembered one time 
when the communication section of the Foreign Office was so busy that he 
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had to go over and help them decode their messages. All that he remembers 
about the messages he decoded was that some of the messages were from Naval 
Attaches in Washington, D. C , and one of the messages was about an American 
ship being in New York and one was a weekly message which contained the 
week’s news events in the United States; what the American attitude was 
toward the events that were taking place in Europe; matters pertaining to 
state problems and reaction of American people; expansion of army' and navy 
installations; new ships built and launched. These messages had been sent by 
Postal telegraph SUZUKI claimed. 

SUZUKI stated that a man by the name of Hlyoshl, (FNU), who was at the 
Funabashi Foreign Department wireless station might be able to furnish more 
information about the diplo- [f5d72] matic messages, that were received 
from Hawaii. Suzuki stated that he did not know the text or substance of any 
intelligence messages that might have been sent from Hawaii until, a few days 
before the Japanese Fleet attacked Pearl Harbor. 

During the latter part of November and early December 1941 SUZUKI claimed 
I hat he listened to commercial broadcasts from Hawaii so that the navy could 
keep up with events that were going on there, but he did not receive any messages 
that were coded in any way. 

On 4 December llHl this message was received from Tokyo, “Fujisan Nobore 
1208”. SUZUKI said that this message meant that the Japanese Fleet was to 
attack Pearl Harbor 1208 unless the following message was received, “Niitake 
Yama Nobore (with another date to be given). 

On 6 December 1941 he received a message from Naval Intelligence in Tokyo 
which told about number of sailors on shore leave in Pearl Harbor; that there 
was no blackout preparation; that the streets were brightly lighted; and that 
there was much gaiety of the coming celebration for Christmas. That this mes- 
sage stated the source of the information had been a telephone conversation 
between two newspaper correspondents, one of whom was in Hawaii and the other 
was in Japan. 

He received another message on 6 December 1941 from Naval 

Intelligence in Tokyo giving the number of ships of the various classes that were 
In Pearl Harbor; the number of men on shore leave; and stating that an aircraft 
carrier w'as not in. This message gave as its source of information a consul 
who had flown over Pearl Harbor. 

On the night of 7 December 1941 he got a message stating that Oklahoma or 
Navada had entered Pearl Harbor. By noon 7 December 1941 the message 
“Niitake Yama Nobore” (wdth another date) had not been received by the 
Japanese Fleet and Vice Admiral Nagumo, Shuichi on board the aircraft carrier 
Akagi, flagship of task force flashed the message to the fleet that they would 
attack Pearl Harbor on 8 December 1941. 

SUZUKI informed this agent that he didift know that there was going to be any 
commercial broadcast of Intelligence information by means of any coded adver- 
tisement or anything else of that nature before 8 December 1941. SUZUKI stated 
further that he had no code on his ship that was designed to decode any messages 
that might be sent out over the commercial radio. SUZUKI informed this agent 
that he found out when the Japanese fleet w’as returning from Pearl Harbor 
from Lt. Commander Iw'a.sa, Kiyosuke, communication staff oflicer for 6th De> 
stroyer Group on board the light cruiser Abukuma that several messages had been 
sent out from Hawaii by means of commercial radio advertisements and gave as 
an [75^741 example this message: 

“I lost my black dog. If anyone finds it for me he will get a reward of $5,00” — 
and then the owners address was given. SUZUKI said that the size of the 
reward meant something and the number in the address meant something else. 
SUBJECT states that although he didn’t have the code for this type of message' 
Iwasa, Kiyo.suke might have had it. 

SUZUKI also stateil that he heard later that some submarines had sent out 
some intelligence messages concerning American forces in Pearl Harbor. He 
did pick up a message from Japan on 7 December 1941 stating that there was im 
American Fleet at Lahaina Anchorage. This message gave as its source of 
information a report from a submarine. 

SUZIKI claimed somebody (he doesn’t remember who) told him sometime 
after 8 December 1041 that if a ix)ern by General Nogl entitled “Made out of the 
Castle Kinshu” were broadcast from Tokyo three times in one day that that 
meant that the spies in Hawaii were supposed to send out intelligence informa- 
tion. He stated that he did not know about the other poem by General Nogi (H>n 
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eerning hill 208 being broadcast and having any special meaning. SUBJECT 
.•stated that he didn't remember of any other example of nK‘.ssages being sent in 
this manner. 

Personal History of SUZUKI, Saddaki : 

[ 13675 ] 18 April 1914 — Born in Yokohama. 

1927-1932 — Attended Yokosuke Middle school. 

1932-1937 — Attended Naval College. Did not sp€‘cialize in any field. 

1937 — Graduated from Naval College as a midshipman and was statiom‘d 
on board heavy cruiser Iwate for ten (10) months for training in navigation. 

November 1937-June 1988 — Stationed on board light cruiser Kinu as deck 
officer; assistant torpedo officer; and a.ssistant coniiniinications officer. 

July 1938-November 1938 — Stationed on board 2nd class destroyer Susuki 
as junior officer in charge of gunnery and communications. 

December 1938-October 1939 — Stationed on 1st class destroyer Asauagi a.'-* 
officer in charge of communications and as assistant navigation officer. 

October and November 198tf — Stationed on board battleship Yamashiro ns 
assistant communications officer. 

November 1939-April 1940 — Stationed on board heavy cruiser Ashigara 
[ 13676 ] as communications officer. 

May 1940-April 1941 — Worked in communication section of Tokyo Main 
Naval Bureau making codes; deciphering codes; and delivering messages 
that came in. While here SUZUKI first learneti about an electric machine 
that was used to encode and decode messages. SUZUKI stated that he 
did not learn anything about invisible inks during the time he was at 
Tokyo Main Naval Bureau and that all he knows about invisible inks is 
what he has read in detective stories. 

April 1941-March 1942 — Stationed on board light cruiser Abukuma, flag- 
ship of 1st destroyer group, as communications officer. 

^ptember 1941 — Light cruiser Abukuma was in Ariake Bay Kjmshu par- 
ficipatlng in Fleet training. 

October 1041 — Abukuma was at Kure Naval Ba.se. 

November 1941 — Abukuma was in vicinity of Kure Naval Base partici- 
pating in fleet training. [ 13677 \ Abukuma and remainder of 1st de- 
stroyer group left vicinity of Kure Naval Base when commander of the 1st 
destroyer group, Rear Admiral Oomorf, Sentaro announced that war might 
start between Japan and the United States. 

22 November 1941 — 1st destroyer group arrived in (^hishima, Kurile 
Islands. During this time preparations for battle were made. 

26 November 1941 — 1st de.stroyer group left ('hishlma following a zig zag 
course in direction of Hawaii. 

April 1942-June 1942 — SUZUKI was stationed on board heavy cruiser 
Mikuma as communications officer. 

July 1942-October 194;^ — SUZUKI was stationed in cftmmunication sec- 
tion of Tokyo Main Naval Bureau supervising young officers. 

November 1943-March 1941 — Stationed at Yokosuka Naval wireless com- 
munication school as student. The course consisted of a review of com- 
munication principles and in.struction in radar. 

March 1944-January 1945 — Stationed on board heavy cruiser Miyoko a.s 
communications officer. 

January 1945-March 1945 — SUZUKI was at Singapore awaiting a ship. 

March 1945-Until end of war — SUZUKI was at Yokohama Naval Ilead- 


(|uarters making code books. 

Evaluation 

— of source D 

— of information 4 


I 'rev ions Distribution : 

441st CIO Det. 

Sixth CIC Region. 

Di.stribution : 

MIS War Department — 2 copies. 

G-2 AFPAC — 2 copies. 

G-2 AFMIDPAC— 2 copies. 

Pile — 1 copy. 

[1S679] Mr. Hasten. At page Sfir35 of the transcript Senator 
Ferguson requested information with respect to the planes which were 
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sent through Hawaii to the Philippines from July to December 7, 1941. 

We have received a memorandum from the War Department in this 
connection, which we request be spread in the record at this pont, to- 
gether with the enclosures. 

The Chairman. That will be done. 

(The documents referred to follow;) 

[ 13680] W'ab Departi'ment, 

R(k>m 4D757, The Pentagon, 
Washington, D, C,, 6 February 1946, 

Memorandum for Mr. Richardson. 

At page 8635 of the transcript, Senator Ferguson asked for information on whai 
planes were sent through Hawaii to the Philippines from July to 7 December 1^1, 
what planes stoiiped in Hawaii, and how they completed their Journey. 

War Departments records show that the only planes flown from the United 
States through Hawaii to the liiilippines during the i>eriod in question were 
26 B-17’s. A detailed description of their transfer is contained in a 19 November 
1911 report by the Commanding Officer of the 19th Bombardment Group, inclosed 
herewith. 

/S/ Harmon Duncombe, 
Habmon Duncombe. 

Lt, Colonel, GSC. 

113681] HEADQUAKTt:Rs — 19 th Bombardment Group (H), AF USAFFE 

OFEICE OF THE COMMANDING OFFICER 

Clark Fieid, P. L, Noi:embcr 19, 19'/!. 
Subject : Ferry Flight of B-17 Airplanes to the Philippines. 

To : Commanding General, Air Force Combat Command, 

Bolling Field, Washington, D. C. 

1. In compliance with Paragraph 2 w.. Letter, W. D. File AG 370.5 (19-7-41) 
MO-C-M, Subject: Movement of Air Corps Units, dated October 9, 1941; the 
following report is submitted. 

2. On October 17, 1941. twelve (12) airplanes were ferried from Hamilton 
Field to Hickain Field. For purposes of control the flight was divided into two 
elements of six planes each. The second element took off 30 minutes behind 
the first and planes within elements took off at two-minute intervals. After a 
study of the weather it was decided that It was better to fly from Hamilton Field 
to Latitude 28® N Longitude 135® W to Hiekam Field rather than the great 
circle course. This added 140 miles to the total distance but favorable winds 
more than oll'set this extra distance. Each airplane commander reported his 
position to his element leader hourly and each element loader reported hourly 
to NPG and NPM (sec Communication Annex to Operations Order No. 2. 
[75682] Air Echelon, Hq., lOth Bomb. Gp.). Airplane position reports were 
made accurately and on schedule. On October 20, 1911 thirteen (13) airplanes 
left Hamilton Field and arrived at Ilickani Field after traversing ihe same 
route taken by the first flight. The same radio procedure was used by both 
flights. On October 21. 1941 the 26th airplane, which had been left behind to 
complete fuel consumption test, tmik off for Hickain Field. It arrive<l on the 
morning of October 22. 1941. All airplanes arrived at Hickarn Field on 
schedule. The navigation w^as excellent. No mechanical difficulties were en 
countered. 

3. From Hickain Field to Clark Field it was planned to operate with thnv 
flights of nine, nine, and eight airplanes. Because of minor mechanical diffi 
culties and adverse weather, maintenance of this flight organization became 
impracticable. Airplanes were located in the following places on the following 
dates : 

Oct. 17 12 planes took off for Hickarn. 

14 planes at SAD or Alhiirquerqiie. 

Oct. 20 12 planes at Hickarn. 

13 planes took off for Hickarn. 

1 plane at Hamilton (fuel consumption doubtful). 

Oct. 21 25 planes at Hickarn. 

1 plane took off for Hickarn. 

Oct. 22 7 planes took off for Midway. 
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[Jf5685j 19 planes at Hickam. 

Oct. 23 7 planes took off for Wake. 

2 planes took off for Midway. 

17 planes at Hickam. 

Oct. 24 7 planes at Wake. 

1 plane took off for Wake. 

10 planes took off for Midway (1 returned -broken oil tank). 

1 plane at Midway (tail tire flat). 

7 planes at Hickam. 

Oct. 25 6 planes took off for Port Moresby. 

2 planes at Wake (1 broken aileron). 

10 planes took off for Wake. 

8 planes at Hickam. 

Oct 26 6 planes at Port Moresby. 

3 planes took off for Port Moresby (1 turned back — Weather). 

9 planes at W’^ake. 

8 planes took off for Midway. 

Oct 27 8 planes took off for Darwin. 

10 planes at Wake. 

8 planes at Midway. 

Oct. 28 8 planes at Darwin. 

10 planes at Wake (Weather). 

8 planes at Midway. 

[786841 Oct 2^—S planes took off for Clark Field. 

10 planes at Wake (Weather). 

1 plane took off for Wake. 

7 planes at Midway. 

Oct. 30 — 8 planes at Clark Field. 

11 planes at W’ake (W’eather). 

1 plane took off for Wake (bringing parts). 

6 planes at Midway. 

Oct. 31— 8 planes at Clark Field. 

8 planes took off for Port Moresby (1 turned hack— engine trouble) (1 
landed— Rabaul) . 

4 planes at W’ake. 

6 planes took off for Wake. 

Nov. 1 — 8 planes at Clark Field. 

6 planes tdok off for Darwin. 

I plane took off for Port Moresby from Rabaul. 

II planes took off for Port Moresby (1 turned back— engine trouble) 
(2 landed at Rabaul and then continued on to Port Moresby) (2 
continued on to Darwin after landing at Port Moresby). 

Nov. 2 — 8 planes at Clark Field. 

3 planes took off for Clark BMeld. 

5 planes at Darwin. 

9 planes took off for Darwin. 

1 plane took off for Port Moresby. 

Nov. 3 — 11 planes at C^lark Field. 

[ 1S685] 8 planes took off for Clark Fi(*ld. 

6 planes at Darwin. 

1 plane took off for Darwin. 

Nov. 4 — 19 planes at Clark Field. 

5 planes took off for Clark Field. 

2 planes at Darwin (engine changes). 

Xov. 5 — 24 planes at Clark F'ield. 

1 plane at Darwin (2 engines out ) . 

1 plane took off for Clark Field. 

Nov. 6 — 25 planes at Clark Field. 

1 plane at Darwin (2 engines out). 

4. Several minor incidents occurred on the entire flight from Albuquerque^ to 
the Philippines. At Hickam Field one airplane scraped the wing tip of another 
while taxiing, due to a sudden loss of brake pressure. The wing tip was re- 
paired locally. One airplane had an engine changed at Hickam Field and an- 
other had a broken oil tank replaced. At Midway Iidand one plane was held up 
one day with a flat tail tire. A spare arrived in the following flight. At W^e 
a truck backed into the aileron of one plane causing considerable damage. The 
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broken aileron and two sections of cracked engine cowling from two other 
ships were repaired at Wake with the aid PAA and the Contractors. The 
battery charger at the Marine Detachment at Wake was also used. Three air- 
[ilanes returned to Wake Island after starting for Port Moresby. 

One returned bt*cause of weather and the other two returned becaujse of igni- 
tion trouble encountered at high altitudes while trying to tly over the equa- 
torial front At Darwin two airplanes developed trouble in the internal blower 
sections of one engiiie each. This necessitated sending two replacement engines 
from Manila. One of the two airplanes took a good engine from the other and 
continued on to Clark Field. The airplane which remained at Darwin had both 
had engines replaced and at present is held at Darwin because of poor field 
<-ondi lions due to rain. 

Statistics of the tlight : 


Average Flight Twic 


Hamilton Field — Hickam Fiek\ _ _ 13 : 20 hours. 

Hickarn Field — Midway Island 7: 10 hours. 

Midway Lsland — Wake 7: 10 hours. 

J*ort Moresby — Darwin 5: 50 hours. 

I mrwin — Clark Field , _ 11:00 hours. 

Wake Island — l*ort ^Moresby 13:30 hours. 


Total Time 58: 00 hours. 

.\verage Gasoline Consumption- . 157 gal. /hr. 

0. Notes and comments on Landing Fields and Facilities. 
a. Midway Island. An excellent field with three hard-surfaced, all-weather 
runways. Parking area and tie-down rings suffi- [13687] cient to acconi 


modate twenty-live (25) heavy bombardment airplanes. Parking area is crushetl, 
graded coral and will hold an airplane in any weather. Facilities available for 
gassing three airplanes at a time from pits. Accommodations ample for twenty- 
five (25) crews. Cost: one dollar (1.00) per day for officers. Sixty cents (60^) 
[ler day for enlisted men. Officers stay at Navy Base, men at Marine Detachment. 

h. Wake Island. One crushed, gradcxi coral and shell runway. Parking area 
crushed, graded coral and shell sufficient for twenty-five (25) heavy bombard- 
ment airplane.s. Tie-down rings not spaced properly to accommodate B-17 type 
airplane. Landing and parking areas good in any weather. One 1500 gallon gas 
truck is available but it reciuires two hours to refill. Six portable gasoline-powered 
pumps were left at Wake and the majority of the refueling must be done from 
drums with the aid of these pumps. Caution should be exerci.sed to avoid water 
as gassing is from unsealed drums. Facilities for accommodation of crews vary 
due to turnover of con tractors’ personnel. Should be O. K. on completion of Navy 
and Marine Base buildings. Cost : One dollar (1.00) per day for both officers and 
enlisted men. Both ollie<^rs and men stay in Contractors’ barracks and eat at 
Contractors’ mess. Can a Iwa. vs- accommodate nine (9) crews. Inquiry should 
be made Indoreliand if it is coniemidated taking in more than [736*88] nine 
(9) airplanes. 

c. Babaul. New Britain. The tiehl is located approximately ten (10) mih's 
South and slightly west of the Town of Rabaul. The field is one strip, 5,000 ftnM 
by 30t> feet. Both end.s slope slightly towards the center. The northwest 3,00<i 
ff‘et is s(k] over pumice, the southeast 2,000 feet i.s newly graded pumice, and is 
soft. Hills to the southeast are definite obstacles on takeolT.s to the southea.st. 
.\pproachi*s are cU^ar to the northwest. Prevailing winds from southeast. At 
present a company of Australian i'lfantry i.s camped along the edge of the field. 
No parking .space is available for airpliines other than on the landing strip. The 
field is definitely suitable for operation of only lightly loaded B-17s. Ijandings 
must be contiiuxl to the .sod portion of the field. Full load operation should not 
\>e attempted at Rabaul even if th^ landing strip were hard surfaced, because of 
hills to southeast. Refuoling is from drums and must be accomplished by use 
of the emergency hand pump installed in the bomb-bay. Personnel accommoda- 
tions are extremely limited. Food can be provided for possibly six (6) airplane 
<'rews by the Australian Army Company. Several members of the crews which 
stopis'd al Uabatil stiffercxl intestinal upsets which were caused by poor water or 
food or both. [/3f/.sp] No sleeping accommodations available. Personnel 
accommodaticuis at the town of Rabaul. 15 miles over very primitive road, very 
meagre. A limited supply of lOO-octane gasoline available In drums. 
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d. Port Moresby, New Gainea. Landing Field at Port Moresby is one hard 
surfaced strip, 8,600 feet by 180 feet, runni^ northwest, southeast There is no 
hard surfaced parking area. There are lulls on both sides of runway but ap- 
proaches are clear. The runway could be easily extended at least a thousand 
feet Area off runway would be soft during wet weathv-r and it is believed that 
it would not support a fully loade<l B-17 then. Four portable gasoline-powered 
gas pumps were left there. lOv) Octane gasoline available in drums. Port 
Moresby is poor to approach in l)a(l w’c*ather because of hills in immediate 
vicinity of field and high mountains to the northeast, and east. The homing 
beacon is low powered and not reliable except very close to field. Due to a haze 
condition which exists on the south coast of New Guinea the field is hard to 
locate ai d It is recommended that flights be timed to arrive there not earlier 
than 10:00 A. M. local time. Personnel accommodations are furnished by the 
R. A. A. F. in the town of Port Moresby. Accominodaticms ai'e not available for 
more than ten (10) B-17 crews at i)resent. The officers were charged $2.(X>, 
[13690] and the enlistcKl men $1.00, a day. Sanitation is primitive and 
health conditions are very poor. 

e. Diirwiii, Australia. Four graded, dirt runways. Not gcKKi during rainy 
season. Extremely dusty during dry season. Could ac(*ommodate twenty-five 
(25) heavy bombardmcMit airplanes. Ample grassed parking area. Hard- 
surfaced runways are under construction. 100 Octane gasoline is available in 
drums. O.ie pf)rtable pump was left at Darwin, others were available from 
the U. A A. P. Accommodations sufficient for twenty-five (25) crews. Cost: 
Two dollars ($2.CK)) for officers, one dollar ($1.00) for men, per day. Officers 
stay at officers’ mess. Men stay at R A. A. P. barracks. 

7. Rwommendatioiis. 

a. That future flights not l)e dispatched on such short notice. The reqnlre- 
meiit tor an earlier departure than ori ginally planned entailed hardships on the 
crews, many of whom departed from Hamilton Field in a fatigued condition. It 
also disrupted squadron oiganizutioii which should he maintained as near as 
possible. Careful planning was difficult and orders and instructions were neces- 
sarily hurried. Some airplanes arrived at Hamilton Field as late as 7:(X> P. M. 
on the evening of take-off, which was at 8:'V> I*. M. O le aindane had to make 
the flight from Hamilton to Hicknm individually because sufficient time was not 
[1369 1 1 available to test it prior to Jhc* departure of the llight. If at all pos- 
sible, tile crews should lie given twenty-four (2A) hours complete rest prior to 
the Hamilton to Hicknm flight. The Hainllton-Hickain flight should be timed 
so as to arrive at Honolulu UHween dawn and sunrise plus one Hour. 

b. That an airport be constructiHl at Guam as soon as tKissible. This would 
shorten the trip by more than three thousand (3.(K:0) Nautical miles and, in 
addition, would give a route over which better weather and iK'tter weather in- 
formation are available. By use of this route it w’ould he possible to fly from 
San Francisco to Manila in six (6) days, and in easy stages. For example: 
First night — Hamilton to Hickam. S ‘c<md day — rest. Third day — Hickam to 
Midway. Fourth day — Midway to Wake. Fifth da.v — Wake to Guam. Sixth 
day — Guam to Manila. In case of emergency it would he possible to make the 
trip in four days, If competent ground servicing and maintenance crews were 
available at each atop. For example: Sunday night — Hamilton to Hickam. 
Monday — rest. Tuesday — «dther H ckcm to Midway to Wake or Hickam to Wake, 
direct. Wednesday — Wake — Guam. Thursday — Guam — Philippines. 

c. That no airport he used w' ich has i ot at least one 5,(K)0 feet runway 
(preferable hard -surfaced) and ample parking area for the airplanes. 

[13692] d. That army radio facilities (homing, direction finding, and 
communications) be installed at all stops along the route if it is planned to make 
frequent flights of this sort. The Navy and PAA cooperated willingly but their 
facilities were severally overtaxed. At Wake Island especially the communica- 
tions load was too great for the equipment and personnel. Weather forecasts 
arrived too late for adequate planning. If use of Navy facilities is to be con- 
tinued an extra frequency should be assigned for flight communications only. 

€. That a substantial supply of spare parts, jacks, energizers, oxygen, etc., be 
stationed at each stop along with a substantial ground crew. In this way the 
load carried in each airplane conld be considerably lessened both in parts carried 
and personnel. 

f. That more detailed maps of stopping places and auxiliary fields he obtained. 
Tliiese maps should be of a large scale (Similar to our sectional aeronautical 
charts of the U. S.) and cover the area within 100 miles of the airport 

79716— 4a— pt 10 86 
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g. That qualified weather ofiScers be sent to Midway and Wake at least a week 
prior to any projected flight in order to keep an accurate check on tlie weather^ 
The equatorial front, and ever-present weather phenomenon between Wake and 
Port Moresby, offers a flight problem [1S69S] worthy of much considera- 
tion. This front was successfully penetrated by this Group at altitudes from 
1,000 to 28,000 feet. Clouds in this front are characterized by severe turbulence 
at intermediate altitudes and are to be avoided. Moonlight aids in the perception 
and avoidance of these clouds. 

h. The G-2 of the Hawaiian Air Force compiled a route book and communica^ 
tions annex which is far superior to the route book supplied by the Office of the 
Chief of Air Corps. It is much more detailed and contains maps, drawings, photo- 
graphs, and other valuable information. In view of the very great assistance 
this book gave on this flight, it Is recommended that every effort be made to keep 
the information contained therein up to date. 

David R. Gibbs, 

Major, Air Corps, 

Commanding. 

FAF File: 

373x452-1 Ferry Flight of B-17 Airplanes to the Philippines B-17D/34. 

Secret. 

[13G94’] Mr. Masten. At page 7693 of the transcript Mr. 
Murphy requested information as to whether or not the files of the 
Navy Department reveal the sending of a message to Hawaii on 6 
December. 

We have received a memorandum dated January 24, 1946, from the 
Navy Department which we request be spread on the record at this 
point. 

The Chaibman. Without objection it will be so ordered. 

(The document referred to follows) : 

Depabtment of the Navy, 

Office of the Secretabt, 
Washington, 24 January 1946. 

10a3A(HLB). 

R#114. 

Memorandum. 

To: Mr. Seth W. Richardson. 

Subject : Search for dispatches sent from the Navy Department to naval com- 
manders In the field between noon, Eastern Standard Time, on 6 Decem- 
ber lil41 and 2 : 30 p. m.. Eastern Standard Time on 7 December 1941. 

1. In response to the suggestion to the Committee that a dispatch may have 
been sent from the Navy Department on the evening or during the late hours 
of 6 December 1941, or during the early hours of 7 December 1941, released 
either by the Secretary of the Navy or the Chief of Naval Operations, [/39d5] 
to some of the naval commanders in the field, including possibly Admiral Klmm^ 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet, of a warning of war nature^ 
please be advised as follows: 

2. All appropriate files of the Navy Department have been searched for any 
dispatches of a war-warning nature from the Navy Department to naval com- 
manders In the field between noon. Eastern Standard Time, on 6 December 1941 
and 2:30 P. M., Easteim Standard Time, on 7 December 1941, inclusive. This 
will certify that no such dispatches are contained in those files. 

3. There is no record or notation in the files of the Chief of Naval Communi- 
cations of any telephone warning message that may have bedn phoned to 
Admiral Kimmel. 

(Signed) JoHr^ Fobd Baecheb, 
lAeutenant Commander, U. S. N. R. 

Mr. Masten. We have received another memorandum from the 
Navy Department in response to a request of Senators Ferguson and 
Brew.ster regarding the governmental authority of the United States 
and Great Britain during 1941 over Johnston. Canton, and Christinas 
Islands and we would request that that also be spread in the record. 
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The Chairman. It will be so ordered. 

(The document referred to follows) : 

11S696] Dkpabtmbwt or the Navt, 

OmCE OF THE Secretabt, 
Washington, 25 January 1946. 

IfexnoraDdum. 

To : Mr. Seth W. Richardson. 

1. In response to the request of Senators Ferguson and Brewster regarding 
the governmental authority of the United States and Great Britain in 1941 over 
Johnston, Canton and Christmas Islands, the following information is sub- 
mitted : 

(a) Johnston Island was under the sole Jurisdiction of the United States. 

(b) Canton Island was the subject of an exchange of notes between the gov- 
ernments of Great Britain and the United States published on April 1939 (E3x- 
ecutive Agreement series #145). These notes provide for the Joint administra- 
tion of Canton Island and Endiirberry Island, without prejudice to claims of 
sovereignty for fifty years and thereafter indefinitely unless the agreement 
is changed, modified, or terminated. Under the terms of the agreement these 
islands are subject to such Joint ad hoc regime, the details of which are deter- 
mined by the two governments in consultations from time to time. Each gov- 
ernment is represented by an administrative official and the islands are avail- 
able for communications' and use as airports for international aviation, but 
[1S697] only commercial aviation companies incorporated in the United 
States or in any part of the British Commonwealth of Nations, for purposes 
Of scheduled air services, 

(c) Christmas Island came under the jurisdiction of the British High Com- 
missioner of the Pacific (also called the Acting Administrative Office of the 
Ellice and Gilbert Island Colonies) whose headquarters are In Suva. The United 
States had and has no part in the government but claimed a sea plane base. 
The United States and Britain both claimed sovereignty based on occupancy. 
The British, howqver, have administered the Island from 1919 through 1941. 

(Signed) John Fban Baecheb, 

Lt. Comdr. UfiNR. 

Mr. Masten. On February the 5th a memorandum was read into 
the record regarding the burning of all codes in Washington by the 
Jap anese consulate. 

The War Department in response to a request made by Senator 
Ferguson advises that the Colonel Holbrook referred to in the mem- 
orandum was the head of the Administrative Section of the Counter 
Intelligence Branch of the War Department Military Intelligence Di- 
vision, and that the initials “JTB” which appear over the date line 
in the lower right-hand corner of the memoradum are the initials 
of Colonel Bissell, who was the head of the Counter Intelligence 
Branch of the War Department Military Intelligence Branch. 

\ J3698 ] The Chaibman. Do you want that spread on the 
Tecord ? ' 

Mr. Mastek. I have read the substance of it into the record, 
Senator. 

The Chairman. Oh, yes. 

. Mr. Masten. At page 7868 of the record Senator Ferguson asked 
whether or not a memorandum prepared, I believe, by Mr. Max 
\ Hamilton in the State Department, regarding a proposal that New 
Guinea be trajisferred to the Japanese, ever reached the President. 
- The State Department advises as follows : 

It is the recollection of Secretary Hull and of other officers who were In the 
' Department at the time that no action was taken on this memorandum and 
that It did not reach the President 
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At page 11261 of the transcript Mr. Murphy requested that any 
information available in the State Department regarding the sub- 
stance of the intercept (No. 104) which appears at the Dottom of 
page 252 of Exhibit 1 be obtained. 

We have received from the State Department a photostat of a 
message sent from Washington to the American Legation in Budapest 
which reads as follows. The message is dated December 5, 1941 : 

Please transmit secretly at the earliest possible moment a note verbale with 
the following wording to the Hungarian Government: 

[/569.9] “The American Minister presents his compliments to His Excd- 
lency the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Royal Hungarian Government and, 
at the request of His Britannic Majesty's Government, has the honor to trans- 
mit to the Hungarian Government the attached communication from the Briltsb 
Government : 

“On November 29th His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom con- 
veyed to Hungarian Government throngh the United States Minister Budapest, 
a message to the effect that unless by December .5tb the Hungarian Government 
had censed military operations and had In practice withdrawn from all active 
participation in hostilitii^ against the U. S. S. U., His Majesty’s Government 
would have no choice l>ut to declare existence of a state of war between the two 
countries. Since Hungarian Government have returifed no reply to this com- 
munication and since information at the disposal of His Majesty’s Government 
affords no indication that they intend to comply with above conditions a state 
of war will exist between the two countries as from 12 : 01 a. m., Greenwich 
Mean Time on December 7th.” 

That is the pnessage, we understand, which is referred to in the 
intercept (No. 104) at the bottom of page 252 of Ehthibit 1. 

Senator Lucas. Did you say that was a verbal message or a gar- 
bled me.ssage? 

Mr. Masten. a verbal message. 

[/S700] Senator Lucas. A what? 

Mr. Masten. A verbal message. 

Mr. Bicharoson. An oral message. 

Mr. Masten. The Navy Department has furnished us the exact 
transmission times of three dispatches which are referred to on 
pages 6714 and 6713 of the transcript. These messages are the Navy 
war warning message of November 27 and two other messages which 
were sent just prior to the sending of that message. 

These memoranda show that message No. 270038, which appears 
in the transcript at page 6714, was sent from Washington on No- 
vember 26 at 9:09 p. m., Washington time; that message No. 270040^ 
which also appears in the transcript at page 6714, was sent from 
Washington on November 27 at 12 : 58 a. m., and that message 
272337, which is the war warning message of November the 27th and 
appeal's at page 36 of Exhibit 37, was sent from Washington on No- 
vember 27 at 8 : 06 p. m. 

At page 12180 of the transcript Senator Fergustm requested a 
report that had been made by Colonel Pettigrew in 1941. That has 
been delivered to Senator Ferguson and is Uie report which he has 
now requested be made an exhibit. 

To complete the record with respect to the Hewitt investigatkxi 
we would like to include in the transcript the following two mem- 
oranda. 
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(The memoranda referred to follow :) 

usrton 18 Mat 1946. 

From: Admiral H. Kent Hewitt, U. 8. Navy. 

To; Lieutenant John Ford Baecher, U. S. Naval 'Reserve. 

•Subject: Preliminary investigation at Pearl Harbor. 

Reference: fa) Precept from SecNav to Adm. H. Kent Hewitt, USN, dated 2 
May 1945. 

1. Upon your arrival at Pearl Harbor you will conduct preliminary investi- 
gation as set forth herein In connection with the further Pearl Harbor Inquiry 
■directed by reference (a). 

2. You will determine what information the CinCPuc and ComFOURTEEN 
records and files contain concerning: (1) Admiral Kimmel’s approval of Annex 
Vn to the Joint Coastal Defense Plan and the “Bellinger” estimate; (2) Ad- 
miral Klmmel’s receipt and evaluation of copies of the Secretary of the Navy’s 
letter of 24 January 1941, and the Secretary of War’s reply; (3> Admiral 
Kimmel’s re<:*eipt and evaluation of the second letter from the Chief of Naval 
Operations concerning air torpedo attack; (4) the date when Admiral Klmmel 
approved the aircraft schedules which were submitted covering emplo3rment of 
planes during the period 15 NovenilH‘r 1941 to 31 December 1941. 

3. You will determine what information the CinCPac and ComFOURTEEN 
records and files contain concerning the location and movements of Japanese 
naval forties during the period 14 October 1941 to 7 December IMl. 

4. You will determine what information the records of [IS702] CinO- 
Pac and ComFOURTEEN contain concerning the movements of Japanese sub- 
marines in and around Pearl Harbor on or prior to 7 December 1941. 

5. You will determine what information the CinCPac and ComFOURTEEN 
records contain which was received through the interception of Japanese tele- 
phone and cable messages prior to 7 December 1941. 

6. You are authorized to obtain copies of any of the records relating to the 
foregoing matters, for delivery to me. 

7. You will report the results of this preliminary investigation to me at Pearl 
Harbor on or about 28 May 1945. 

H. Kent Hewitt. 


[13708] 6 JUL 1945. 

Ifrom : Secretary of the Navy. 

To : Admiral H. Kent Hewitt, USN. 

Subject : Modification of precept 

Reference: (a) Precept of 2 May 1915, directing further Investigation of facts 
pertinent to the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, Territory of Hawaii, on 
7 December 1941. 

1. Paragraph 7 of reference (a) fs hereby modified as follows; 

Upon completion of yonr examination, you will submit the record direct 
to tbe Secretary of the Navy, attaching thereto a report stating your findings 
and conclusions. 

James FPrrestal. 
James Fobrestal. 

[ 13704 '] Mr. Masten. That, I think, is all we have. 

Mr. Eichardson. Mr. Chairman, there are two things that I want 
to have in the record before you pause. 

The fii’st was that I wanted to express for myself and my associates 
our very great obligation to Commander Baecher and to Colonel Dun- 
combe for the aid which they and their liaison staff in the Army and 
Navy, respectively, have given to us. I know of no time when we have 
made a request of them where there has not been what we were satis- 
fied constituted the very fullest response. It has not been without 
difficulties on their part because at times I feel that I was rather ira^i- 
ble in dealing with them. I do not know how we could have carried 
on without their cooperation. 

Second, I wanted the record to show particularly that all of us on 
our counsePs staff feel that it would have been exceedingly difficult 
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to have gone through with this hearing had we not had the advantage 
of the extraordinaiw preparation in detail and extent which was be- 
queathed to us by Mr. Mitchell and his staflf and the effort that Mr. 
Mitchell made during the last week he was here to get this testimony 
in shaj^ and to give us the benefit of the numei’ous memorandums 
which ne made to aid us, which each day became more definite in our 
minds as a very extraorainaiw help to us, and I wanted to give voice 
to our appreciation of that aid that we had from Mr. Ikfitchell before 
you formally closed your record. 

. [JS703] The Chairman. The Chair would like to make a state- 
ment at this time with reference to the proceedings of this committee. 

It was created by a concurrent resolution adopted in the Senate 
on the 6th of September and a day or two later in the House of Bep- 
resentatives. It went immediately to work to prepare for the open 
hearings which we have been holding and on the 15th of Novemoer 
1945 this committee began the open hearings and it has been con- 
ducting them daily morning and afternoon, and on some occasions 
at night. 

The committee had some differences within the committee with 
respect to procedure but those differences were no doubt inherent in 
the situation ; but they have not been too serious, and I want to con- 
gratulate this committee upon the diligence that the committee hw 
shown in attending these hearings and has participated in this 
investigation. 

I have been a Member of the two Houses of Congress for a long 
time. I have served on many special committees and many standing 
committees. , I do not recall in my entire service where a committee, 
either special or standing, has consistently and daily held open hear- 
ings and has enjoyed such a full attendance of members as has been 
the case in this investigation and of this committee. 

[JSTOG] Some of the members have had to be absent now and 
then on account of other committees and other work, but on the 
whole the attendance of this committee and the interest it has mani- 
fested in the testimony of all the witnesses has been extraordinary, 
and I want, as chairman, to thank the conunittee for that manifest^ 
tion of their interest in this important job which was wished upon 
all of us. 

I wish also to add my thanks, and I am sure the thanks of the 
committee, to the liaison officers of the War Department, the Navy 
Department, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, for the valuable 
assistance which they have rendered to us. ^ 

I would also like to express the appreciation of the committee to 
the press and radio and photographers and all others who have been 
as diligent in their attendance as the committee itself. 

I wish also to thank the officers here who have been waiting on us 
during the weeks in which we have been holding these hearings. 

I might say that the committee and counsel have a vast amount of 
work yet to do before we get our report ready for the Congress, and 
I am sure we will pursue that phase of this task with the same dili- 
gence and I hope the great thoroughness with which we have con- 
ducted the hearing. I wanted to make that statement publicly before 
we conclude [JS707] . today’s session. 
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If I have omitted anybody who ought to be mentioned or thanked 
I would be glad to be reminded of it. 

I vish also, of course, to thank not only the present counsel, but 
their predecessors for their cooperation. Yoii still have got quite a 
lot of work to do, but most of that will probably be done beliind closed 
doors or in executive session or in working rooms, and I may not have 
another public opportunity to thank the counsel for the outstanding 
work, the tremendous, almost superhuman task of going through all 
the records of all the investigations and all the transactions to bring 
to the committee’s attention this evidence. 

That not only applies to the present counsel, but it applies with 
equal force to their predecessors. 

I think it is a tribute to the ability and the understanding and 
comprehension of those of our present counsel who succeeded the 
former counsel that they were able, after a short time, to pick up the 
broken threads and go on with it. 

I would not want to conclude this brief tribute without a special 
tribute to the counsel, Mr. Masten, who has been with us from the 
beginning, for whom we have contracted an unbounded regard, and 
I hope he will be able to cooperate with us further. 

\1S708'\ I also want to thank the official reporters who have 
taken this vast amount of testimony not only for the efficiency with 
which they have done it but the rapidity with which they haA^e made 
it available to us. I do not think I have ever observed a more compe- 
tent corps of stenographic reporters. I am sure the committee has 
the same opinion of them that I have. 

I wantea to say this at this public meeting, as we now conclude this 
phase of our work. 

Senator Lucas. I just want to concur in everything that the chair- 
man has said. 

I also want to add this: When General Mitchell left I made some 
remarks in the record as to what I thought with reference to his 
service. I think the committee should be grateful to Mr. Richardson 
and Mr. Kaufman who have come into the middle of this lengthy 
and important hearing and carried on the tremendous burdens which 
they have had. They have ‘done a magnificent job. 

^Whereupon, at 5:15 p. m., February 20, 1946, the committee 
adjourned, subject to call of the Chair.) 


Part 11 — April 9 and 11, and May 23 and 31, 1946 — follows. 
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[ 13709 ] ^ pearl harbor attack 


TUESDAY, AFBIL 9, 1046 

CONORKSS OF THE UNITED StATES, 

Joint Committee on the Investigation 

OF THE Pearl Harbor Attack, 

Washington, D. C. 

The joint committee met, pui’suaiit to call, at 10:00 a.m., in the 
caucus room (318^, Senate Office Building, Senator Alben W. Barkley 
(chairman) presiding 

Present: Senators Barkley (chairman), George, Lucas, Brewster, 
and Ferguson and Representatives Cooper (vice chairman), Clark, 
Murphy, Gearhart, and Keefe. 

Also present: Seth W. Richardson, general counsel; Samuel H. 
Kaufman, associate general counsel; John E. Masten, Edward P. 
Morgan and Logan J. Lane, of counsel; and Mrs. Flo E. Bratten, 
executive secretary to the joint committee. 

[13710] The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

Admiral Stark, will you come and take the witness chair? 

TESTIMONY OE ADMIRAL HAROLD R. STARE, D. S. NAVY 
(RETIRED) — ^Resumed * 

The Chairman. You have already been sworn, haven’t you? 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. All right, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Rich^vrdson. Admiral, in your former testimony my notes show, 
about page 5812 and again 6099,® you were interrogated on the 
subject of where you were on the evening of December 6. 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. And you testified, speaking generally, according 
to my notes, that your date calendar had been disposed of and that 
you had no recollection which permits you to say where you were on 
the night of December 6. 

Since you testified in that regard, information has been received 
that during the afternoon of December 6 there w'as a party given 
for the Canadian Minister and his wife, at which, according to the 
information that we have, a number of naval officials of high rank 
were invited, and among them, you and Mrs. Stark, ^Admiral Ingersoll 
and his wife, Capt. Theodore Wilkinson, and others. 

I wanted to ask you. Admiral, whether you have any [13711] 
recollection of about that time, or at that time, attending an affair 
given for the Canadian Minister ? 

Admiral Stark. No, sir ; I do not. I might say, however, as re^rds 
our date calendar, our home engagements calendar, that Mrs. Stark 

^ Italic flmireB In brackets thronghout refer to page numbers of the official transcript of 
testimony. 

* See p. 5512, infra, for corrections In his testimony submitted by Admiral Stark. 

* Hearings, Part 5, pp. 2183 and 2290, respectively. 
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finally found it, after a long search back for several years. It shows 
that Canadian^arty that ammoon, but it does not snow whether we 
were there. Her remembrance is she did not go. I hardly ever went 
to those parties. Frequently I a^ed her to go to represent us, but 
I have not the slightest recollection of going, and I think I did 
not go. 

I might say also with reference to that calendar, that it shows noth- 
ing for that Saturday night, but it does show the Canadian party. 

Mr. Richardson. My preliminary idea in asking you about that 
party was that it freauently happens that an afternoon affair is c^- 
minated by some of tne group present continuing on at other affairs 
later in the evening, and there has been testimony offered here that 
during the evening of the 6th the President sought to contact you and 
was advised, according to his immediate report as to information 
he received over the telephone, that you were at the National Theater, 
giving the number of your box or seat, whichever it may have been, 
and that he then said that he would not disturb you while you were 
at the theater but would contact you later. 

From that information I gathered that during the evening 
[ISTJ£J of December 6 you nad attended the National Theater. 
Upon mquiry I ascertained that the play produced on that eveni^ 
was the very familiar musical comedy The Student Prince, which 
is an operatic production which has been extant for many years, 
and I think every year or 2 years revived, and embraces the tale of 
a prince who went to college and tried to keep up his college associa- 
tions, with the usual feminine interludes. 

The Chairman. What do you mean ‘^sual”? 

Mr. Richardson. The interludes which you and I recall from our 
college days, but which the Chairman does not. 

Thera are several very celebrated songs in it, and I refer to those 
things simply to find out from you, Admiral, whether you have any 
recollection of ever having seen The Student Prince? 

Admiral Stark. I remember very clearly having seen a revival of 
The Student Prince, but I had not connected it with that Saturday 
night, and I do not now. When I ^t heard of it, when someone 
had said I had seen The Student Prince, my recollection was it was 
in Philadelphia, and I contacted my daughter and her husband who 
were there, and they said no. The next I heard of it was in connec- 
tion with Commander Schulz’ testimony. It does not ring any bell 
with me that I was there that night, but I can only assume, in view 
of the testimony of Commander Schulz and of others who tried to 
contact [IS7IS] me, and my remembrance of having seen 
the revival, that I probably was there. 

I found out at the theater ^at they had no way of telling whether 
I was there or not. They said not, but they told me it was The Student 
Prince. 

Mr. Richardson. Do you have any recollection. Admiral Stark, of 
ever haying seen The Student Prince more than once? 

Admiral Stark. Yes ; I think I saw it earlier. 

Mr. Richardson. We haven’t even that help to help us then, have 
we? 

Admiral Starhu No sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, Admiral, you were living at that time out 
in Spring Valley! 
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Admiral Stark. No, sir; I was living in the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions’ quarters. 

Mr.R ICHARDSON. That is right on Massachusetts Avenue! 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. You had at that time always somebody in your 
home to answer the telephone ? 

Admiral Stark. That is right ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. And if it should be that you attended a per- 
formance of The Student Prince at the National Theater on the mght 
of December 6, there would still be someone in your home, accordmg 
at least to your arrangements, to receive information 

that might come there over the telephone? 

Admiral Stark. That is correct. 

Mr. Richardson. Would that person there be someone directly con- 
nected with the Naval Establishment? 

Admiral Stark. One of the servants, who would be in the Navy. 

Mr. Richardson. When you went to your office on the morning of 
the 7th — the exact time being uncertain — from your own recollection, 
is it your recollection now that that is the first time you found out 
there had been a reply by the Japanese to the earlier Hull message to 
them? 

Admiral Stark. That is my very clear and very distinct recollec- 
tion. 

Mr. Richardson. Now before you arrived at your office on the morn- 
ing of the 7th, had anyone given you any information that there was 
in existence such a message, or any part thereof? 

Admiral Stark. No, sir; to tne best of my knowledge and belief 
there had not. 

Mr. Richardson. Well, Admiral, would you be able to state posi- 
tively that no one either sent you a message or telephoned to you on 
the night of December 6 or the morning of December 7 telling you 
of this message, of its receipt or of its contents ? 

Admiral Stark. That is my belief ; yes, sir. 

[ 13716 '\ Mr. Richardson. Your visit to your office on the morn- 
ing of Sunday, December 7, was a routine visit, was it not. Admiral? 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. It was just the same kind of a visit that you were 
accustomed to make to that office every Sunday? 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. And had nothing to do with any specific dispatch 
or any specific information concerning which you were interested 
in seeing or being advised concerning? 

Admiral Stark. There was a dispatch — I have forgotten just when 
it was received, I think the day before but I am not certain — from 
Admiral Hart. If you will recall. Admiral Turner stated that I 
called him to get the answer out to Admiral Hart. I do not have 
definite recollection whatever. 

Now whether that dispatch might have come on that morning and 
I then called Turner, I am not positive without reference to the 
record, but I think we had it prior to that. 

Mr. Richardson. Now you would be able to state positively, would 
you not, Admiral, that you did not spend any nights away from your 
residence on Massachusetts Avenue during November or December 
1941? 
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Admiral Stark. I would not state that without a check-up. I do not 
recall any. 

Mr. Richardson. Have you any information of having spent 
[13716'\ any night away from your residence on Massachusetts 
Avenue within 2 or 3 days of the attack on Pearl Harbor? 

Admiral Stark. No, sir; nor within 2 or 3 weeks, but occasionally 
we went and spent a night with our children in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Richardson. According to the procedure that you followed 
in your staff. Admiral, would it have been the duty of any of your 
staff, upon being advised of the receipt and contents of an important 
message connected with magic, for any of them to contact you about it ? 

Admiral Stark. If they had thought it sufficiently important they 
undoubtedly would have. 

Mr. Richardson. Now it appears here in the testimony that on 
the evening of the 6th, while Admiral Wilkinson was entertaining 
General Miles and Admiral Beardall at his home socially, the first 
13 parts of this so-called 14-part message were delivered to Admiral 
Wilkinson by Captain Kramer; that the message was read by all of 
you officers at that dinner, and that their recollection is that Admiral 
Wilkinson did some telephoning. 

I wanted to ask whether under your procedure it would have been 
expected that upon reading a message of that kind Wilkinson would 
have been expected to have contacted you ? 

Admiral Stark. If he considered it sufficiently important. 
[13717'\ If he were in doubt he might have contacted Ingersoll 
or Turner, and I believe he did contact Ingersoll, whose testimony, 
as I recall it, is to the effect that he con.sidered it nothing but a restate- 
ment and unimportant, that is unimpoiTant as regards doing anything 
about it at that time. 

Mr. Richardson. But you have no recollection now’ of having any 
telephone or other type of communication from any of your staff in 
connection with this message until late the next morning when you 
got to your office ? 

Admiral Stark. That is correct ; yes sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Now that includes, does it not. Admiral, no 
information of any kind on the evening of the 6th or the morning 
of the 7th from either Secretary Knox or from Secretary Stimson. 
or from Secretary Hull ? 

Admiral Stark. That is correct. It is all-inclusive. 

Mr. Richardson. And you have no information at all, or .you 
had no information at all, did you. Admiral, until after you reache<l 
your office on the morning of the 7th, that a meeting had been called 
between Hull and Knox and Stimson to consider this particular 
dispatch ? 

Admiral -Stark. No, sir; I did not know of that meeting. 

Mr. Richardson. And you do not know to this day of any effort 
that anyone made in connection with that meeting to advise you con- 
cerning it, or ask you to be present at it? 

[137 18] Admiral Stark. That is perfectly correct. 

Mr. Richardson. When did you find out, if you found out at all. 
Admiral, that these three Secretaries were meeting on the morning 
of December 7? 
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Admiral Stark. I do not recollect having found out about it. I 
might have, because I saw Colonel Knox later in the day, he may have 
mentioned it, but as to their being together that forenoon, I have no 
recollection, except as I learned of it subsequently. 

Mr. Richardson. Well, you learned of it first after the contact 
between you and General Marshall had been completed? 

Admiral Stark. Well, it was not prior to that. 

Mr. Richardson. Yes, I see what you mean. Now, did anyone 
tell you, or did you receive any information which would disclose 
to J'ou, that the IS-pait message, which had grown to the 14-part 
message by the time you got to your office, had been exhibited to the 
President on the night before ? 

Admiral Stark. No, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Did you have any information of any kind that 
upon an examination of that dispatch the night before the President 
had characterized it in this language, “This means war” ? 

Admiral Stark. I never heard of it until I heard of it here. 

[JS7JP] Mr. Richardson. As Chief of Naval Operations, would 
such an expression from the President with reference to an intercepted 
dispatch have been an important item for you to consider in looking 
over such a dispatch? 

Admiral Stark. I would have said yes, provided that were an 
opinion held after perhaps a second reading and looking over it more 
carefully, and if I had had anything of that sort I would have tahen 
some action, I would have gone to the office and gotten out a dispatch 
and seen my advisers, but I had nothing on that evening. 

Mr. Richardson. Let me put it this way, if it is a proper question, 
Admiral : If you had been advised on the night of the 6th of an exam- 
ination of this 13-part message by the President and his conclusion 
within the meaning of the phrase ‘‘This means war”, acquiesced in by 
his associate Mr. Hopkins, would your itinerary on the morning of 
December 7 have been changed, so far as going to your office is con- 
cerned? 

Admiral Stark. I feel certain I would have gone there that Saturday 
night, if I had had any such intimation. 

Mr. Richardson. Well, then, so far as the evening of Saturday, 
December 6, is concerned, events leading up to it, what occurred 
during the evening, your recollection cannot help us? 

Admiral Stark. TTiat is right. 

f 13720'\ Mr. Richardson. But you would be able to say. Admiral, 
definitely, that you received no communication from the President 
of the United States on that night? 

Admiral Stark. To the best of my knowledge and belief, the 
President did not call me that night. 

Mr. Richardson. Do you think it would be possible. Admiral, for 
you to have forgotten such an incident had it occurred ? 

Admiral Stam. Yes, it would he possible, but I think it would not 
have been possible that I had had the intimation that there was a 
dispatch down there which was clear-cut and which meant war. While 
I felt we had every warning that war was coming, we all felt that, we 
were practically certain of it, nevertheless if there had been anything 
definitely clinching it of that nature and any such expression from the 
President, I think I would not have rested until I had seen that dig - 
patch. 
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Mr. Richardson. Admiral, the testimony on the President’s use of 
the phone in order to speak to you and his report that you were at the 
theatre would indicate that he had received information over the tele- 
phone from some source that you were at the theater. Now what 
would have been your usual routine if you did go to the theater, as to 
leaving information as to where you were going? 

Admiral Stark. With the duty officer at the Navy Department 
\1S721'\ and my flag lieutenant. They would normally have been 
acquainted with it, as well as at the house. 

Mr. Richardson. Do you think it would have been possible — ^it 
would have been possible, but do you think it would be at all probable 
that you went to the theater, if you did go, without leaving that infor- 
mation as to where you were going? 

Admiral Stark. It would nave been possible but not probable. I 
never went out of the house at evening without leaving word as to 
where I was going. 

Mr. Richardson. Well, if you went to the theater on that evening, 
when the theater was over you expect that you went directly home, 
do you not ? 

Admiral Stark. After the theater? 

Mr. Richardson. Yes. 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Then you would remain there during the night? 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. And there were during that night and every night 
about that time, people in the house who could have answered the 
telephone if it had rung? 

Admiral Stark. Oh. yes ; and I had one right at my be^de. 

Mr. Richardson. I nave no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Admiral, just one question. 

[1372Z\ I believe you stated in your former testimony that you 
regarded the 13 parts of this message, when you did see them the 
next morning, as routine, or rather as a rehasmng of the attitude of 
the J apanese towards the situation which had been accumulating over 
a period of weeks or months? 

Admiral Stark. That is correct; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And that the 13 parts by themselves carried no 
implication to you beyond that, that it was a rehashing, a restatement 
of their attitude ; that was your impression when you saw it the next 
morning? 

Admiral Stark. It was ; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You stated, I believe^ that based upon those IS 
parts you did not r^ard it necessary to give any additional warning. 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Because warnings had been given to all the officers, 
that you regarded as sufficient. If you had seen the 13 parts of that 
message on the night before, would your opinion of it have been any 
different from what it was the next morning ? 

Admiral Stark. I think not. I think ny reaction would have been 
the same as the testimony of, so far as I know, everyone else who 
was here indicates, that it was not of any urgency, that it was a 
restatement. 

The Chairman. But if you had been called by the President, 

\ 13723] or had been communicated with by him following his re- 
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ceipt of that message, and he had told you that he thought that that was 
leading to war, or that meant war, you would have taken such steps 
as that incident might have impelled you to take, in view of the Presi- 
dent’s opinion of it, and in that case you would have gone to the office, 
or gone down to look at the message and examine it further and see 
upon what basis the President thought those 13 parts meant war? 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

The Chairkan. That did not take place? 

Admiral Stark. That did not take place. I had no intimation of 
the President’s reaction. I did not know that the President had read 
that dispatch that night, until it was brought out here before the 
committ^. 

The Chairman. Yes. Mr. Cooper. 

The Vice Chairman. Admiral, as I recall, the effect of your pre- 
vious testimony was that the first 13 parts of the so-called 14-part 
message, the 13 parts having been received on Saturday night, indi- 
cated nothing to attract any attention about Pearl Harbor. 

Admiral Stark. Absolutely. 

The Vice Chairman. And as I recall Commander Schulz’ testi- 
mony to this committee. Pearl Harbor was not mentioned by the 
President, or Mr. Hopkins, during their discussions on the 
first 13 parts of this 14-part message. 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. Nor did I ever hear anyone else mention 
Pearl Harbor in that connection. 

The Vice Chairman. And the fact that that might have indica^ 
war, there was nothing there to attract any attention or give any in- 
dication that Pearl Harbor was involved? 

Admiral Stark. That is correct. 

The Vice Chairman. I thank you. 

The Chairman. Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Clark. I have no questions. 

The Chairman. Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murpht. Admiral Stark, on the 27th of November, you had 
already sent out the war warning, had you not? 

Admiral Stark. We had ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. And you sent this message, and you said in that mes- 
sage “This is a war warning”, you sent it to the different Pacific 
theaters ; that is right, isn’t it ? 

Admiral Stark. Yes. 

Mr. Murpht. And then the President, sometime prior to December 
1, said that he expected we would be attacked probably by Monday, 
did he not? 

Admiral Stark. That is correct. 

Mr. Murpht. That was previous to December 1 ? 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

[JS7£o] Mr. Murpht. Now we have a Navy man saying that 
the President saw the first 13 parts and said “This means war.” The 
fact is most of those in high command, if not all of those in high 
command, were expecting very definitely the possibility of war at 
that time, were they not? 

Admiral Stark. We were. We had sent out warning messages 
regarding it. Tlie President himself had directed either one or two 
messages to be sent in that connection. 
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Mr. Murpht. Were you present at the White House, Admiral, on 
December 7 ? 

Admiral Stark. No, sir, I was not in the White House, as I 
remember, on December 7. 

Mr. Murpht. We have here the stenographic report on the words 
of the President of the United States on December 7 before some of 
the great men of this country. Mr. Chairman, I think those notes 
ought to be produced by counsel so they can be made a part of the 
record in this case. 

Mr. Richardson. Has not that already been done? 

Mr. Murphy. They have not been made part of the record. They 
should be. 

Mr. Richardson. I will wait until we have a chairman here. 

Mr. Murphy. You were not present, at any rate, when the leaders 
of the Senate and House and others were present at the \_ 13726 ^ 
White Hpuse with the President on the evening of Sunday, December 
7, at which time he discussed the reactions of those in the White House, 
the reactions of themselves and others in the days preceding Decem- 
ber 7? 

Admiral Stark. My recollection is that I did not leave my office from 
the time I got there Sunday morning until early Monday morning. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, on the evening 
of December 7, 1941, there were certain persons, leading Americans, 
at the White House, and as I understand it further, there was a 
stenographic report of the remarks made by the President at that 
time. In view of the fact that we have seen fit to have a witness 
come here to tell what the President said on the 6th of December, I 
think that the remarks of the President on the 7th of December 1941 
ought to be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Richardson. Mr. Chairman, might I suggest, we are now 
having that full stenographic report mimeographed for introduction 
as an exhibit, largely in connection with the Stimson statement, be- 
cause it much more directly relates to that than it does to this witness’ 
testimony. 

Mr. Murphy. The one I have reference to consists only of about 
4 pages, or maybe 5 and maybe 6 at the most. 

Mr. Richardson. There is only one and that is the one [757IP7] 
we are having mimeographed. 

Mr. Murphy. At any rate, I think that should be made a part of the 
record. I will not press it now, but I think it ought to be made 
a part of the record at some time. 

The Chairman. That will be presented to the committee for inclu- 
sion as an exhibit, as I understand. 

Mr. Richardson. Yes: as soon as it is mimeographed. 

The Chairman. All right. Is that all ? 

Mr. Murphy. That is all. 

The Chairman. Mr. Gearhart. 

Mr. Gearhart. No questions. 

The Chairman. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. Admiral Stark, did not your dut^ officer at your 
office have a log where he entered all telephone calls if you were not 
thei’e, so that the next day, or at the time you would come in, the log 
would indicate who called and if they had a message? 
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Admiral Stark. I think not. If there had been a message or any- 
thing definite to be brought to me he undoubtedly would have told me, 
but I know of no log kept by the duty officer. There may have been 
one, but I just do not recall it. 

Senator Ferguson. Is not that the ordinary practice in the Navy, 
that if you have a watch officer he keeps a log ? 

Admiral Stark. Of anything worth while; yes, sir. 

[JS7£S] Senator Ferguson. Would not a communication from 
the President of the United States on Saturday evening, December 
6, to be a worth-while item to enter in a log if you were not there and a 
telephone call was made to your duty officer to reach you ? 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir ; I would say so. 

Senator Ferguson. You would say that would be worth while, 
would you not? 

Admiral Stark. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Have you ever looked for such a log? 

Admiral Stark. No ; I have not. 

Senator Ferguson. Counsel, or Mr. Masten, do you know whether or 
not there has been a search for such a lo"? 

Mr. Masten. They gave us a list of the people who were in the 
office, and that is in the record. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, I ask you now that counsel re- 
quest that an examination be made to see if there is such a log. 

Did you have naval aides at your homo? 

Admiral Stark. Have what, sir? 

Senator Ferguson. Naval aides. 

Admiral Stark. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you just have civilian servants working for 
you personally or were they Government employees? 

Admiral Stark. I understood your question to say did I [1S7IS9] 
have naval aides. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Stark. I was thinking of that, when you said that, of my 
flag secretary. The servants were Government servants. 

Senator Ferguson. What classification in the Navy would they 
have ? 

Admiral Stark. Mess attendants, steward, cook and mess attend- 
ants. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you have a secretary or anyone like that 
at home ? 

Admiral Stark. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Anyone to take phone calls? 

Admiral Stark. The boys — they were intelligent, good boys, would 
take a telephone call. 

Senator Ferguson. Were they Filipino boys? 

Admiral Stark. No, sir, they were colored. 

Senator Ferguson. And you do not recall getting any message from 
any servant ? 

Admiral Stark. No ; I do not. 

Senator Ferguson. About a call from the President? 

Admiral Stark. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you recall any calls from EYamer? 

Admiral Stark. No, sir. 
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[13730] Senator Ferguson. Captain Kramer? 

Admiral Stark. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you have a policy or a plan that you were 
going to undertake if war actually came ? i ou had one of these cards, 
did you not, that you could be telephoned on the winds message? Do 
you recall that? 

Admiral Stark. No ; I do not recall any card with regard to being 
telephoned on the winds message. 

Senator Ferguson, A memorandum that “East wind rain” meant 
war? 

Admiral Stark. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson, You never saw such a card ? 

Admiral Stark. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Or memorandum ? 

Admiral Stark. No, sir. If anything important on that would 
have come in I would have been notified, but I was given no card. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, you knew that they were alerted to the 
receipt of a winds message ? 

Admiral Stark. I know it now, and I testified that my recollec- 
tion on the winds message was not clear, except to the extent that it 
was my belief that an implementation of the winds message never 
came in. We covered that. 

Senator Ferguson. I want to go further than that. I [13731] 
want to know what you knew about the fact that your Department 
was expecting a so-called winds message which would indicate cer- 
tain things, as set out by the Japanese messages. You are familiar 
with those messages now that we nave had them here? 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now will you state to the committee what you 
knew atout that set-up ? Did you know anything about it? 

Admiral Stark. I know what it is now. I do not recall being 
familiar with the details of that set-up at that time. 

Senator Ferguson. Now if it was important enough for your staff 
under you to arrange it so that any member could ne called on the 
phone and he would have in his possession information that he could 
tell what they were talking about without giving away any secret — ^in 
other words, the testimony now indicates that if your inferior officers 
had called you on the telephone and said, “Admiral, East wind rain”, 
that that had a significant meaning and that you would have known 
that that was a reply to the wind code message. 

Admiral Stark. I do not recall having that at that time. My office 
was about 10 minutes from the Navy Department and any messa^ 
could have come up there very quickly. I say 10 minutes, but maybe 
15, say, at the outside. 

Senator Ferguson. I know, but you also were out of the Navy 
office at times. 

[13732] Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you do not recall any such set-up, as far 
as you are concerned ? 

Admiral Stake. No, I do not. 
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Senator Ferguson. Then I take it you had no policy or plan as to 
what the Navy would do at the time you received a winds intercept? 

Admiral Stark. No, we had no special policy or plan if the winds 
message had come in showing a break, for example, or strained re- 
lations because we already had them. 

Senator Ferguson. I see. But the Dutch themselves said that the 
winds code would mean war. Did you know that? 

Admiral Stark. I have heard it since. I do not recall at that time of 
having any interpretation of the winds message, the meaning war. 
It has oeen much discussed since then. 

Senator Ferguson. Wliat I am trying to get at is if the President 
did come to the conclusion Saturday night that, reading the 13 parts 
and the other messages connected with it, this meant war, as the Dutch 
had interpreted the winds code message, if it was received, would mean, 
the Navy Dapartment of the United States of America had no plan as 
to what they would do upon the happening of that event, is that true? 

Admiral Stark. That is true. We had a plan in case of war, which 
of coursoj you are all familiar with, and when war [IS7SS] 
came we simply sent out the execute of that plan. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, Admiral, you say that relations were 
very strained on Saturday and Friday ? 

Admiral Stark. I certamly would say so ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Did you have a plan that if you received 
word, or something that would indicate that America was going to 
war, that the United States Navy had a plan that you were going to 
do something, that you would act ? 

Admiral Stark. Well, we had already sent in the war warning 
an alert against the possibility of war. Until the clash came we had 
nothing else. When the clash came we were fully covered. 

Senator Ferguson. In other words, you felt that the message of 
the 27th was your full plan and that you had no part to take, that 
you had no steps to take until war actually broke out? 

Admiral Stark. That is correct. We considered we had fully 
alerted them with the directives which were given both by the Army 
and by ourselves. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, how do you explain the calling of the 
meeting Sunday morning in your office of the various officers? 

Admiral Stark. I do not recall it. 

Senator Ferguson. Was there such a meeting called? 

Admiral Stark. Not to the best of my Knowledge and belief. 
[JS7S4] That has also been covered, I believe, in previous 
testimony. 

Senator Ferguson. Were there various officers assembled in yom: 
office Sunday morning? 

Admiral Stark. Not that I recall, except those that came in on 
routine business, and with the message, but as for a meeting that 
morning, a regularly scheduled meeting, I think it did not take place. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, do I understand from the testimony that 
you gave to Mr. Kichardson, the counsel, this morning, that your 
mind is rather a blank on what took place Saturday afternoon and 
Saturday night? 

Admiral Stark. As regards the 13-point message; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, as to where you were? 
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Admiral Stark, Yes, sir; and as to where I was, except that 
I was in the office Saturday afternoon. 

Senator Ferguson, Would it do any good to try to refresh your 
memory on the people that were at this party ? I think we have a list. 

Admiral Stark, No, it would not, I can tell you that in advance. 
My opinion is and my belief is that I was not at that party. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know the naval attache from Canada, 
Mr. and Mrs. Brodeur ? Do you know them ? 

Admiral Stark. Yes ; I think I knew them. 

[13736^ Senator Ferguson. Did you know the McCarthys? 

Admiral Stark. Well, I knew so many people of slight acquaintance 
that I would remember their faces and perhaps not their names. 

Senator Ferguson. Suppose you look at the society column in the 
Sunday Star, Admiral (handing document to Admiral Stark). 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you just look and see whether or not the 
write-up on that party would in any way refresh your memory? 

Admiral Stark. I would like to say as regards parties. Senator 
Ferguson, that in a very recent important party to which I had been 
invited, and at which I was not present, but the press having the 
list put me down as one of the important persons there. 

Senator Ferguson. I did not mean to prove by the fact that the 
press listed you as being there, that you were there, but I thought that 
the write-up of the society editor would give you some information 
that would refresh your memory as to being at that kind of party. 

Admiral Stark. I will gladly read it, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. For the record, the Star you mentioned is the Wash- 
ington Star? 

\l3736^ Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. You referred to the Star. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; the Washington Star. 

Admiral Stark (after perusing document). No, it does not. It 
says I was there, but my Imowledge on reporting things of this sort 
does not make that at all conclusive. 

Senator Ferguson. Would the fact that the Minister from the 
Commonwealth of Australia, Mr. Casey and Mrs. Casey, are listed 
there, would that in any way refresh your memory? 

Admiral Stark. No, sir. I knew Mr, Casey quite well. . I saw him 
frequently. 

Senator Ferguson. So that does not refresh your memory in the 
least? 

Admiral Stark. It does not. There were many such parties, to 
which I did not go generally. 

_ Senator Ferguson. We have some more information on the ques- 
tion as to what happened Saturday. I want to know whether or not 
you were consulted by the President in relation to a message received 
from the Prime Minister, sent to the President of the United States, 
in relation to a message to be sent by the British Government and 
the Dominion Government. I will show you that document and let you 
read it. 

(The document was handed to Admiral Stark.) 

Senator Ferguson. Does counsel want to offer that in [137^7] 
evidence now? 
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Mr. Richardson. I think it would probably be just as well, if it 
suits the Chairman, to have it included in the record. 

The Chairman. Is this the document on our desks here? 

Mr. Richardson. Yes. It might be included in the record instead 
of making it an exhibit. 

The Chairman. Dated December 7, 1941 ? 

Mr. Richardson. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. I will read it into the record, or suppose we let 
Mr. Masten read it into the record ? 

Mr. Masten. I think the record should show in addition, Senator, 
the covering letter from tlie State Department, which reads as follows : 

Dear Mr. Richardson : In furthw reference to Mr. Masten's memorandum 
of February 23, regarding the clearance of certain documents, the British Gov- 
ernment has now notifieil us tliat clearance has been obtained for documents 
numbered 6 and 8. We are informed, however, that the Australian Government 
has requested that document No. 8 should only be released together with a imra- 
phrase of a telegram from the Australian Minister of External Affairs relating 
to this document. A paraphrase of that telegram as received from the Britiab 
Embassy is therefore [131S8] enclosed herewith. 

Sincerely yours, 

/S/ Herbert S. Marks 
Herbert S. Marks 
Assistant to the Under Secretary, 

Senator, do you want me to read this? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, you may read that. 

Mr. Hasten. The documents enclosed are as follows, and the first 
is a memorandum dated December 7, 1941, which appears to have been 
on stationery bearing the British seal, and reads as follows : 

The Prime Minister would be very glad of any comments which the President 
may have on the attached draft of a declaration to the Japanese Government. 

The Dominion Governments have yet to give their views on this text. They 
are being consulted urgently. 

The Netherlands Government have been given a copy of the draft 

The next one is : 

Your Excellency, 

I have the honour to inform Your Ebccellency that I have been instructed to 
make the following communication to the Imperial Jaimnese Government on 
behalf of His Majesty’s Governments in the United Kingtlom, Canada, the Com- 
monwealth of Australia, New Zealand, and the Union of South 

Africa. 

His Majesty’s Governments in the United Kingdom, Canada, Commonwealth 
of Australia, New Zealand, Union of South Africa have followed closely In con- 
sultation with the United States Government the negotiations in which ^e latter 
have been engaged with the Japanese Government with a view to relieving the 
present tension in the Far East. His Majesty’s Governments viewed with the 
same concern as the United States Government the rapidly growing concentration 
of Japanese forces in Indo-C'hina which prompted the enquiry by the United 
States Government to the Japanese Government on December 2nd. They have 
found Japanese reply to that enquiry extremely disquieting. However valid the 
explanations in regard to North Indo-China as to which they expressly reserve 
their views the reply entirely fails to explain the fact that the bulk of Japanese 
forces are stationed in South Indo-China and are being constantly and heavily 
augmented. 

There is no threat from any quarter against Indo-China and this concen- 
tration in South Indo-China is only explicable on the assumption that the 
Japanese Government are preparing for some further aggressive move directed 
against the Netherlands East Indies, Malaya or Thailand. 

Relations between the Governments of the British Commonwealth and the 
Netherlands Government are too well known for [131^0] the Japanese 
Government to be under any illusion as to their reaction to any attack on terri- 
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torles of the Netherlands. In the Interest of peace His Majesty’s Governments 
feel It Incumbent upon them however to remove any uncertainty which may 
exist as regards their attitude in the event of attack on Thailand. 

His Majesty’s Governments have no designs against Thailand. On the con- 
trary preservation of full Independence and sovereignty of Thailand is an 
important British interest. Any attempt by Japan to impair that independence 
or sovereignty would affect the security of Burma and Malay and His Majesty’s 
Governments could not be indifferent to it. They feel bound therefore to warn 
the Japanese Government in the most solemn manner that if Japan attempts 
to establish her Influence In Thailand by force or tlireat of force she will do 
so at her own peril and His Majesty’s Governments will at once take all appro- 
priate measures. Should hostilities unfortunately result the responsibility will 
rest with Japan. 

These two documents, Senator, came from President Roosevelt’s 
file. 

Senator Ferguson. I asked that they be cleared, and then, as I 
understand it, before they could be clears the Australian Government 
insisted upon attaching the pa|}er that you read now. 

Mr. Masten. That is correct. 

Mr. Murpht. Will the gentleman yield for the pur- 
pose of making an explanation ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Murpiit. Were those produced by Miss Tully some months 
ago? 

Mr. Masten. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. But we were waiting for clearances until just 
recently. 

Mr.M ASTEN. That also is correct. The final document is the para- 
phrase of a telegram from the Australian Minister for External Af- 
fairs to the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs of the United 
Kingdom, which is the telegram referred to in the letter to Mr. 
Richardson from the State Department, and is as follows : 

Subject to conditions that President gives prior approval to text of warning 
as drafted and also gives signal for actual delivery of warning, we concur In 
draft as a joint communication from all His Majesty's Governments. I point 
out that message from .Australian Minister at Washington Just received notes 
that, 

1. President has decided to send message to Emperor. 

2. President’s snbs&iuent procedure is that if no answer is received by him 

from the Emperor by Monday evening. 

(a) he will is.si]e his warning on Tuesday afternoon or evening, 

(b) warning or equivalent by British or others will not follow until 
Wednesday morning, i, e. after his own warning has been delivered repeatedly 
to Tokyo and Washington. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, Admiral, my question on that is: Were 
you ever consulted by the President of the United States in relation 
to that document, the one first read ? 

Admiral Stark. I do not recall that I was. Senator Ferguson. We 
often talked over the Thailand situation, and that entire area, but 
as to this specific document, I do not recall that I was ever consulted 
by the President with reference to it. 

Senator Ferguson. You were the Chief Naval Officer and it would 
be very important. If any steps were to be taken, you were the man 
that would take them, isn’t that true? 

Admiral Stark. Well, I would be very much interested, along with 
the Army. He may have talked that over with me. I recall so much 
conversation with reference to that whole area that I do not pin 
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it down to that specific document dated the 7th of December, and to 
which the reply would be made after the 7th. 

Senator Ferguson. This does not state that a reply 
would be made necessarily after the 7th, unless you relate it to the last 
page. 

Admiral Stark. I was relating it to the last page; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. The first item — ^now, this woula indicate it was 
prior to 9 o’clock on the 6th of December, because the message to the 
Emperor was sent at 9 o’clock or shortly alter, on the 6th of December 
1941, and it appears that the Australian Minister had a message from 
the President to this effect, “President has decided to send message to 
Emperor.” That would indicate that it was not sent, that he had 
decided to send it, and prior to sending it he had notified the Prime 
Minister, or the Australian Minister, which would be Mr. Casey. 

Admiral Stark. sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know that the President had decided 
(o send that message prior to its being sent on the night of the 6th 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir ; I recall the talk of the President sending 
a message to the Emperor. I did not see the message beforehand, as I 
recall, but it had been discussed when I was present. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know how long before the 6th — or was 
it on the 6th — that you discussed it with the President? 

[lS7Jf4^ Admiral Stark. I think that message to the Emperor 
was discussed some days before, as I remember. I have forgotten just 
when. 

Senator Ferguson. The next item, “President’s subsequent proce- 
dure is that if no answer is received by him from the Emperor by 
Monday evening” that he would do certain things, first, “he will 
issue his warning on Tuesday afternoon or evening.” Did the Presi- 
dent consult you in relation to that? 

Admiral Stark. I do not recall it. 

Senator Ferguson. That would be a very important matter, would 
it not? 

Admiral Stark. It would be a very important matter. 

Senator Ferguson. That he was going to send the message? 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And then he was going to wait until Monday 
evening as to whether or not a reply was made by the Emperor, and if 
no reply was made, that he was going to issue his warning. That 
would be a warning to Japan, I take it, on Tuesday afternoon or 
evening. 

Admiral Stark. It would be a very important State Department 
matter in that sphere, and, of course, we would know of it. We might 
not necessarily be particularly consulted about it beforehand, al- 
though I do recollect the thought of a message to the Emperor. 

[13745^ Senator Ferguson. When we were on the verge of war 
a diplomatic move would be very material to the Navy, womd it not, 
and you would not be consulted with relation to that ? 

Admiral Stark. Not necessarily. It would be very important, but 
the President’s principal adviser in that connection was Mr. Hull, and 
while we would probably learn of it, we would not necessarily be 
consulted. 
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Senator Ferguson. Well, now, do I understand that you had practi- 
cally washed your hands of the matter 10 days before and had sent a 
warning and were just sitting and waiting until something happened? 

Admiral Stark. No : I do not mean to convey that at all. We were 
intensely interested. When you ask me if the President would not 
consult me as regards that message, he might and he might not have. 

Senator Ferguson. Had not Air. Hull told you and General Mar- 
shall sometime before that he was through, that it was up to the Navy 
and Army? " 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you do not recall being consulted by any- 
one, or hearing about “We will wait until Tuesday afternoon or eve- 
ning before we will reply,” or something of that sort? 

Admiral Stark. I do not recall that point at all ; no, sir. [137Jf6'\ 
I might have known of it, but I do not recall. 

Senator Ferguson. Then the (6) “warning or equivalent by British 
or others will not follow until Wednesday morning, i. e., after his own 
warning has been delivered repeatedly to Tokyo and Washington,” 
that is the President’s own warning. 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. I do not think, Senator Ferguson, that 
because Mr. Hull stated he had washed his hands of it and it was now 
up to the Army and Navy, that that would in any sense indicate that 
Mr. Hull would not be the primary adviser of the President on any- 
thing of this sort, and would not continue to be until war actually 
broke. 

Senator Ferguson. Was not this to be a military or naval decision, 
if a warning like this was to be given? I take it from the original, 
that is, the original memorandum from the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain,. that they were talking about an ultimatum, they were talking 
about real action, they were going to warn Japan and she could not 
move any further, and therefore if you wanted to stop the movement 
by an army or a navy, you would have to stop it not by diplomacy, 
you would have to stop it by might. You and General Marshall con- 
trolled the might of the United States, did you not? 

Admiral Stark. Well, we fight for peace after it has been lost by 
diplomacy and not beforehand. I would consider that the message 
which went out would be diplomatic and would be a [i-5747'] 
state matter from the State Department political angle, and that that 
would be primarily their responsibility. 

Senator Ferguson. You were controlling the Navy. Would not 
you have to be ready that if this warning was sent it might and could 
possibly mean war, and that war might or could possibly start, imme- 
diately, and therefore a new alert, something new would be necessary? 

Admiral Stark. Not to my mind; no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You do not think so? 

Admiral Stark. No, sir. We felt we were fully alerted. Our plans 
were ready, if war broke, in all theaters. 

Senator Ferguson. Now I have another item here. I show you a 
message from OPNAV, which was your Department, to CINCAF, 
which was sent about noon prior to the attack on the 7th. Would you 
just read that and tell me if you know anything about it ? I received 
that Alarch G from counsel. It was requested jirior to that but was 
sent to me on that day. 

(The document was handed to Admiral Stark.) 
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Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield before we go on to another 
subject? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. I wonder if there is anything to show that this sug- 
gested paper, which has been read into the record, was ever sent by 
the British Government? 

[137 Senator Ferguson. Yes; the first sheet shows that the 
British Government sent it to us. 

Mr. Murphy. No; but I mean to Japan. Did the President send 
that message to Japan? 

Senator Ferguson. No, it does not show. 

Mr. Murphy. This is just a tentative suggestion, isn’t that right? 

Mr. Masten. That is correct, so far as we know. 

Mr. Murphy. So far as you know, there never was a message sent by 
the British to Japan ? 

Senator Ferguson. I would like to say here. Counsel, Mr. Hull 
nowhere in his statement mentions this item. So far the records have 
not shown that any message was delivered to the Australian Minister, 
or that the President had decided to do what is set forth here by the 
Australian Minister. I wish you would now check the records of the 
Secretary of State and White House to ascertain what memorandum 
we have about what the President had determined to do, when he 
determined to do it, and when the messages were sent, and when this 
message was sent to the Australian Minister. I think that is very 
important in this record. 

Mr. Masten. We will be glad to do that. I think if there were any 
further documents in the State Department about that they would 
have turned it over in response to the numerous [137^^ re- 
quests we have made to them, and the request which was made orig- 
inally to them. We can ask them again. 

Senator Ferguson. I just cannot conceive of the fact that our Gov- 
ernment would send this kind of message to the Australian Minister 
and keep no memorandum of it. Our State Department functions 
in the way we have been shown by the record, that of anything that is 
done a memorandum is made. 

Mr. Masten. Senator, this is not a memorandum from our Govern- 
ment. 

Senator Ferguson. I appreciate that very much. It comes from 
the Australian Government, but it indicates clearly that the Austra- 
lian Minister had this information from our Government, and I have 
never known our Government to give verbal information ; they would 
make a memorandum of what they had given to another Government. 
Governments do not function along that line. For that reason I ask 
that the Secretary of State’s office again be asked for this information. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield just for the one matter of the 
insertion in the record ? 

Senator Fi»ouson. There would be a memorandum of a conversa- 
tion, because if they have a conversation they make a memorandum of 

it. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes ; I will yield. 

[13760^ Mr. Murphy. Don’t you think the record should show 
what you are reading from is a paraphrase of a telegram from the 
7»7ia — pt H 8 
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Australian Minister for Foreim Affairs to the Secretary of State 
for Dominion Affairs of the United Kingdom ? 

Senator Ferguson, That has already been read into the record. 

Mr. Murphy. I do not believe it has. 

The Chairhan. I would like to ask one question about this. The 
first paper you read is dated December 7. That is the day on which the 
attach was made, and it refers to the papers that were read later. 

Now obviously that message, that memorandum was made before 
the attack, otherwise it would have no purpose whatever, and when 
the attack came of course it vitiated and nullified all this talk of what 
vas going to be done in that suggestion. 

Does the record show at what time that memorandum was received 
or made or sent? It must have been on the morning of the 7th. 

Mr. Masten. There is nothing on that shown in the document. We 
have photostats of the original here. 

The Chairman. It is ^vious it must have been made before the 
attack. 

Mr. Masten. That is correct. 

The Chairman, There would be no point to sending it after 
\1S761'\ the attack, because the whole situation had changed. 

Mr. Masten. That is correct. 

Mr. Richardson. There is only one date, Mr. Chairman, on this 
entire photostat, and that is in the first memorandum, the first note 
of the Prime Minister, that bears the date on tne bottom of 
December 7. 

The Chairman. It bears the date December 7, and it refers to 
these other documents you have read, and it seems obvious to me that 
all this must have happened on the morning of the 7th before the 
attack, because there would have been no point in having such docu- 
ments or making any such suggestions or recommendations after the 
attack became known. 

Senator Brewster. Will the Senator yield ? 

The Chairman. Yes. I am just trying to straighten this out here. 

Senator Bretm'Ster. When you s^ it all transpired earlier, it ap- 
pears that the message from the l^ime Minister of the Dominion 
Government could have been 1, 2, or 3 days earlier. It does not ap- 
pear as to the date that message was submitted to our Government 
on the 7th, and there also appears no time on the paraphrase of the 
telegram. Do you know why that is? Why should not we have the 
day and time of that ? 

Mr. Masten. I understand we asked the State Department for that 
date. 

[13762'\ The Chairman. This December 7 document, the only 
one that has any date on it, must have been submitted to the Presi- 
dent on that day, because it says the Prime Minister would be glad 
to have any comments which the President may have on the attached 
draft. Whenever that other draft was written does not seem to 
appear. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, I think it is material if you 
look at the original photostatic copy, the first sheet, which is a small 
paper from the British Embassy. It is mimeographed and there- 
fore does not show it. At the top of it it has the seal of the British 
Government, indicating that they attached the sheet sent to our State 
Department, or to the President, the next two sheets. But the sig- 
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nificant part of that is that the last page indicates the negotiations 
were going on with Australia prior to that, because the President 
had not sent his message to the Emperor until the night of the 6th, 
and this says, “The President has ciecided to send a message to the 
Emperor,” It would indicate that he had not sent it, that he had 
just decided to send it, and that this is what he is going to do after 
it goes, he is going to wait until Monday. 

I think it is very material that we get all these dates. 

The Chairman. That was all thrown out the window by what hap- 
pened at noon Sunday, which must have been not very long 
after this thing was delivered to the President, because it was delivered 
to him on the morning of the 7th. There seems to have been a con- 
fusion there as to the tune. I do not know that it makes much differ- 
ence when these other papers were drafted. They were evidently 
submitted to the President on the 7th. 

Mr. Richardson. My view, and the interpretation we have made 
at our office of it was that this proposed dispatch from the British 
Government to Japan, consisting of two p^es here in this photostat, 
was a document prepared by the British Government without date, 
for the purpose of being transmitted to the President. That is the 
idea the British Government had as to what the President might do, 
and as to its reliance on it. Tha^ in connection with the preparation 
of this document by the British Government, the Australian Minister 
for External Affairs put a condition on his agreement to it. Then 
that added to the other was to be presented to the President. 

Now, it seems perfectly clear that it was intended to be presented to 
the President, and it seems perfectly clear that before the Australian 
Minister made up his dispatch the President had not yet sent his 
message to Japan. 

The Chairman. He had not received these papers, either. 

Mr. Richardson, The Australian Minister must have received the 
proposal of the British Government, because a [ 1376 ^^ part 
of the Australian Minister’s answer is that the President has decided 
to send a message. 

Now, apparently they were not through with contact with the Do- 
minion Government at that time, at the time this first note of Decem- 
ber 7 was made, because of the recital that the Dominion governments 
have yet to give their views on this text. Consequently, it would seem 
as though the thing was all tentative and was to be crystallized when 
the President issuea his message to Japan. 

The important thing about it, from our standpoint, was the second 
clause, which indicates a knowledge on the part of the Australian 
Minister of what the President proposed to do if he received no reply 
from Japan. 

Now, the interesting thing is, or was, to us as soon as we saw this, 
which was recently, and that is where did the Minister from Australia 
get his authority to state what the President’s procedure was to be? 
Now, if that was a conversation between him and the President, then 
we have to look in the Presidential files possibly for the basis for that 
conversation. 

If the State Department had anything to do with it I am satisfied 
we would find in the State Department records a memorandum of the 
President’s procedure, but until this Australian document came in we 
found nothing that indicated [ 13766 ^ any procedure on the 
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part of the President at all after his message. Of course, it is true 
that before any of it could be crystallized into action tlie attack came 
about; but that still does not dispose of the question as to whether 
the President had made up his mind as to what he intended to do. 

{ 13756 ^ Mr. Clark. I would like to ask, counsel, if you have 
any evidence that the President ever saw these papers before he sent 
his message to Japan. 

Mr. Ricilvrdson. These papers came to us from Miss Tully in an- 
swer to our request that she take from the Presidential records any- 
thing that had any reference to Pearl Harbor. 

So they went to the President. There is nothing to indicate here 
that the President saw them before the Pearl Harbor attack. 

Mr. Clark. I mean before he sent his message to Japan, to the Em- 
peror. 

Mr. Richardson. There is nothing in these papers to indicate that 
the President saw any of these documents before he made his address 
to the Emperor. 

Mr. Clark. Then what is the significance of them here? 

Mr. Richardson. The only significance — I won’t say the only signi- 
ficance — but the sharp significance to us, Mr. Congressman, was that 
Australia seemed to have learned from the President that if the Jap- 
anese did not reply to the prosjiective message that President Roose- 
velt was to send to the Emperor, that then President Roosevelt had 
determine4 that he would issue the Presidential warning on Tuesday 
afternoon or evening. 

Up to now we have had no such information from any source. 

{ 13757 ^ Mr. Ci.ark. But he did actually .send it on the 6th? 

^Ir. Richardson. Yes. 

Mr. Clark. The night of the 6th. 

Mr. Richardson. He sent it on the 6th. Now, did he receive a reply 
to his message to the Emperor? 

Mr. Muri'Hy. Not until after the attack. 

Mr. Richardson. Then before he (!ould act on it. under the procedure 
identified by the Australian Minister, presumably the attack on Pearl 
Harbor came about. 

The Chairman. The. message sent on the night of the 6th was not tho 
warning contemplated by these papers. 

Mr. Richardson. That is right. 

The Chairman. His message was more in the nature of an appeal. 

Mr. Richardson. That is right. 

The Chairman. Not a warning. These papers indicate that if he 
got no reply by the following Tuesday, he then would issue to the 
Japanese Government what was regarded as a warning. 

Mr. Richardson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. The attack cut that all off. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, I don’t think the record should 
stand as it now stands, that the Australian Minister knew facts and 
circum.stancesthattheSecretary of Stateof [137681 the United 
States did not know. For that reason I would like to clear up as to 
whether it is possible that the Australian Minister in Washington 
knew these facts set forth which our own Secretary of State didn’t 
know, and which the American people haven’t faiown until this 
morning. 
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Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield ? 

Senator Ferguson. I think that we ought to look into the facts in 
the Secretary of State’s office to see whe' tier that is possible. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield i 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. I would like to inquire whether, since this hM been 
known long enough for us to have clearance from the British Govern- 
ment, if counsel, or anyone has asked the State Department tliat spe- 
cific question, or Sumner Welles, as to their knowledge as to this par- 
ticular document. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Welles was examined in detail. 

Mr. Murphy. The fact is that we had to wait until counsel got 
clelfrance through the State Department. 

Since it was known that it was going to be introduced, has the 
State Department or Mr. Welles, formerly with the State Depart- 
ment, been asked this question, as to whether the American State 
Department knew about it ? 

Mr. Hasten. That question has not been asked. 

[IJ7o9] Mr. Muriuiy. I don’t think it is a fair inference to say 
that our State Department did not know, and that it was not known 
by the American people until this morning, then. 

1^. Masten. I think perhaps the record should show where the 
documents came from, and when. 

The two British documents were found in the President’s file by 
Miss Tully, and were not found in the State Department files. They 
were in the papers that were submitted to the committee informally 
several montns ago, and it was decided to request a clearance. That 
request was made as soon as the instructions were given by the com- 
mittee. 

Clearance was not given until this letter from the State Department 
was received, last Friday, I believe. It is undated, but I understand 
that it came in the office last Friday. Ajid the reason clearance was 
held up was because the British Government advised the State De- 

E artment that they wanted to submit this document to the Dominions — 
ecause the first memorandum savs the Dominions were being coiv 
suited at the time it occurred. The documents were then mimeo- 
graphed and were distributed here this morning. 

Senator Ferguson. So the record may be clear, I don’t purport to 
state what the Secretary of State knew. I merely stated that our 
record up to date indicates that he didn’t know this, and that is why 
I think ne ought to have a chance [JS760] to look into it. 

The Chairman. Counsel will inquire of the State Department any 
further facts relating to these documents that are on record.’ 

Senator Ferguson. Admiral Stark, we can prove one fact here 
this morning, can we not, that the Navy, as far as you were concerned 
had no knowledge of the contents of these documents that we have 
been speaking so much about this morning ? 

Admiral Stark. That is correct, to the best of my remembrance: 
and after hearing the discussion, I don’t think I could be expected 
to have any, in view of the time and date. 

Senator Ferguson. All of this discussion has not refreshed your 
memory ? 

Admiral Stark. That is correct. 

^ See p. 6507 et eeq.. Infra, for further information in this connection. 
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Senator Brewster. May I interrupt? 

Senator Feroitson. Yes. 

Senator Brewstto. What you say as to the timing, Admiral, is not 
qmite relevant, as, if this document of the Australian is correct, and 
that a decision had been reached on procedure. That must have been, 
I would assume, prior to December 7, as the clear implication of the 
document is that the Australian Government had sent this message to 
the Prime Minister and had received prior thereto word from the 
Australian Minister in Washington as to what was contemplated would 
be done. That [_13761'\ must have been a decision at or earlier 
than December 6, and would, presumably have been the result of con- 
sultations between the responsible authorities, among whom you would 
be included. ' * 

So I don’t think you can dispose of the matter by saying it was 
simply relating to December 7. If there were a decision, it must have 
been certainly some days earlier. 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir; I see your point. 

Senator Brewster. You would agree that that was so! 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. It seems to me that this illustrates very clearly 
the necessity of thorough exploration and the tremendous value of 
cross-examination — ^not in any hostile sense, but in simply seeking 
out all of the relevant material, since we have been on this question 
now for nearly 6 months and here is something which would appear 
to be the basis for decision relating to this affair which none of us 
have been previously advised of, and either the Secretary of State 
did not know about it, which seems unlikely, or didn’t consider it 
material in his review of the situation. 

The result is to leave one pondering how many other documents, 
or material of this character may still nave not been developed. 

The Chairman. Before you go on to your next matter [ISJSSi] 
Senator Ferguson, there is a question of procedure that has to be 
settled. 

I have got to be on the floor at 12 o’clock on account of the housing 
.bill, and Uie members of the House tell me that they have to be over 
in the House. 

The other day you indicated to me that you couldn’t be here to- 
morrow. 

Senator Ferguson. That is correct. 

The Chairman. And I can’t be here tomorrow because I have to 
be before another committee. 

Under those circumstances we cannot hold a session this afternoon. 
It may have to go over until Thursday morning. 

Senator Ferguson. On Thursday I couldn’t reach Washington until 
about 11 o’clock. 

The Chairman. General Marshall advises me that he is extremely 
anxious to return to China on account of the situation that we are 
all familiar with. He is getting daily quests to return immediately. 
For that reason I don’t like to hold him here longer than necessary. 

This is off the record. 

^Discussion off the record.) 

Tlie Chairman. Come around then, General. Maybe we can finish 
with you now. 

Admiral Stark, you will be available? 
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[ 13763 ^ Admiral Stark. Yes, sir.^ 

The Chairman. It is very essential that we conclude these hearings 
at the earliest possible date. Time is running against us. We are 
all hoping that there will not be another request for an extension 
of time to make a report. 

But that is another matter. 

Go ahead, counsel. 

TESTIMOKT OF GENEBAL OF THE ABHIES OEOBGE C. MABSHALL 

(Beramed) 

Mr. Richardson. General, where were you living on the 6th and 7th 
of December 1941 ? 

General Marshall. Fort Myer, Va., sir. 

Mr. Richardson. The evidence that has been taken here indicates, 
at pages 2930 and 3091,* that your records show nothing to indicate 
that you were not home on the night and evening of December 6th. 
General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. There was at all times at your home, people who 
knew your whereabouts? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. And who could answer telephone inquiries as to 
your whereabouts? 

General Marshall. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. You recall when you came to your office 
[ 13764 '] on Sunday morning, the 7th, seeing the message that was 
referred to as the 14-parts message? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Wlien you first saw tliat message, it was complete 
was it not. General ? 

General Marshall. It was complete. 

Mr. Richardson. With the 1 o’clock p. m., notice in connection 
with it? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. That was the first time, as I understand your 
testimony, which you already have given, that you ever saw that 
message, or any part of it? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Did anyone at any time prior to your seeing that 
message, tell you the nature of the intercept which constituted the 
14^art message? 

General Marshall, Only to the extent that when I came in from 
a ride on that Sunday morning of December 7, I was told, either 
after I got in the shower, or as I went into it, that the officer in charge 
of the ^agic,” Colonel Bratton, desired to come out right away to 
show me an important message. But the contents were not mentioned. 
The fact that it was important was mentioned. And my reply was 
that I would reach the Department immediately, not to come out to 
the house. 

_ [ 13765 ]* Mr. Richardson. Were you first contacted by your 
aide? 

General Marshall. I had no aide. My orderly gave me the message. 

Mr. Richardson, He gave you the message that Colonel Bratton 

General Marshall. Wanted to come out to the house. 

^Admiral Stark's tsstiinoiiy is resumed on p. 6202, Infra. 

* Hearings, Part 8, pp. 1110 and 1174, respecUT^. 
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Mr. Richardson. Then your reply was, Colonel Bratton testified, 
to take it to your office, and that you would come to your office. 

General Marshall. Correct. 

Mr. Richardson. The only description of what the message was, was 
that it was an important message ? 

General Marshali.. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Was there any attempt, do you know of any 
attempt prior to Colonel Bratton’s contact with your orderly, to engage 
your attention in connection with any part of this 14-part message? 

General Marshall. I know of no such attempt. 

Mr. Richardson. Would there, in your opinion, have been any diffi- 
culty in reaching you on Saturday night at your home? 

General Marshall. None whatever. 

Mr. Richardson. Would you be able to testify definitely. General, 
that no one did reach you with any message in refer- [13760^ 
ence to the 14-part message on the night of Decemlier 6? 

General Marshall. No one did reach me in regard to that message. 

Mr. Richardson. And when you rose in tlie morning, went for your 
ride, you wei-e entirely without any knowledge whatever that any such 
message, any part of the message, had been received the night before, 
or that the balance of it had already been received on the morning of 
the 7th? 

General Marshali.. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. There was no communication to you that the 13- 
part message had been presented to the President? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Or that the President had characterized its 
nature? 

General Marshall.' That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. And, so far as you know, no one* made any at- 
tempt whatever to get information to you until Colonel Bratton 
attempted to on the morning of December 7 ? 

General Marshall. That is correct. 

Mr. Richard-son. No further questions. 

The Chairman. No questions. 

Mr. Cooper? 

The Vice Chairman. Just one point, if I may. General. 

As I recall, (^olonel Bratton test fi ’d that he called you home Sun- 
day morning, and talked to your orderly there, and was tohl that you 
had gone for your horseback ride and that he asked the orderly if 
he know how to get in touch with you and he stated that he did; 
that Colonel Bratton thereupon requested th<‘ orderly to got in touch 
with you and ask you to go to the nearest telephone and call him; 
and, as I recall ('olonel Bratton also stated that his re<'ollection was 
that you called him about 10:3lt and that he told you that he had an 
impoVtant message that he wanted to show you and that you told him 
you would 1)0 at the War Dejiartmeut in a sliort time. 

Do you have any recollection of having called Colonel Bratton that 
morning, and having such a conversation? 

General Marshall. None whatever. 

The V ICE Chairman. I thank you. 

The Chairman. Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Clark. No questions. 
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The Chairman. Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Mcrpht. No questions. 

The Chairman. Senator Brewster? 

Senator Brewster. General, there is just one matter that I wanted 
to have a little more formally established tlian was before in your 
evidence. 

It seems to have some sijinificance. 

[13768'] That is, your expression of opinion — I do not know how 
casual it was, which appears on page 1149 of the printed proceedings 
now, page 3,028 of the record, concerning the decision of the Japa- 
nese, and this was the language which you used : 

Had they — 

meaning the Japianese — 

not attained on December 7th, had they waited, for example, until January 1st, 
there Is a possibility that they would not have launched the attack. 

That, I assume, represents a rather considered judgment as to, at 
least, what was a possibility ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. And that was based, as the context shows, on 
the events around Moscow^ where the German attack was going for- 
ward, but the turn came at just about that time. 

Greneral Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. In the early days. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. The Japanese found themselves then committed. 

General Marshall. Yes. It also related to what we were going to 
be able to do in the interim. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

General Marshall. Between, we will say, the 1st of [13769] 
December, and the 1st of January. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. You and Admiral Stark had both con- 
curred in hoping that decision might be deferred for at least 2 or 3 
months. 

General Marshall. That was our great desire. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. That was the occasion of the discussion 
of the modus vivendi ? 

General Marshall. That is correct. 

Senator Brewster. And the documents in relation thereto? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. To what extent was there knowledge in our 
Department here, and your information, if you have any recollection 
at this time, as to the imminence of any change in the situation around 
Moscow^ at that time, do you recall ? 

General Marshall. I don’t recall what the status of that informa- 
tion was on December 6 and December 7. I recall when the cumula- 
tive information came in, we became aware that the change of 
weather had ruined the Germany Army, in addition to the added 
troop defense of Moscow. But w’hether that came to us on that date 
or later, I couldn’t say. The newspaper files could tell us a great deal 
on that. 

Senator Brewster. Did we have intelligence operating at that time 
regarding those events ? 
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That is, what sources did we have? 

[13770] Greneral Marshall. Our sources were largely those that 
came from the Russian Government in its official communiques. 
Senator Brewster. From what? 

Greneral Marshall. The Soviet Government, in its official communi- 


ques. 

Senator Brewster. Well, didn’t the British have additional Intelli- 
gence, as a result of their involvement? 

General Marshall. I don’t recall whether they gave us anything at 
that time. 


Senator Brewster. But whether they would have had it? 

General Marshall. They might have had. 

Senator Brewster. My question was as to whether they would have 
any more means, as they were actively involved. 

General Marshall. Yes. I don’t know how well their system was 
built up at that time, but they might have had more. 

Senator Brewster. Would there be records as to the interchange of 
information between our Government and the British Government at 


the military level regarding the developments prior to December 71 
General Marshall. There might be in the G-2 files. 

Senator Brewster. Well, presumably there was a great change after 
December?. 


General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

[1^71] Senator Brewster. What I am concerned with is how 
far you had gone in developing the interchange of the military infor- 
mation regarding enemy movements. 

General Marshall. At that time, I am quite certain that the facts of 
(he British source of information was not known to us — I am quite 
certain of that, naturally, it was not known to us — but in addition they 
were not giving us the facts. They were not jeopardizing the source. 

Senator Brewster. Yes, and they would probably 

General Marshall. It was quite some time after that, quite a long 
time after that before they took the risk of telling us exactly what they 
had. They gave us the sense of the reports, but the actual authoritative 
statements of what it was, and who said it, we did not know. 

Senator Brewster. Would it be a fair inference that prior to De- 
cember 7, the British were in all probability far better informed re- 
garding events around Moscow, in the month of November than was 
our own Intelligence ? 

General Marshall. I couldn’t give an opinion on that. Senator 
Brewster, for the reason that I don’t know just when the British ac- 
c’omplished the break-down of the German codes. It was not only a 
question of breaking it down, but the rapidity with which you could 

S ick up the changes. All of which was a ti'emendous develwment. I 
on’t know what that was at [13772] that time. They may 
have been 3 or 4 weeks behind the events. 


Senator Brewster. Didn’t the British necessarily have some form 
of liaison with the Russians during that period? 

General Marshall. I don’t know that they had any better than 
we had. 


Senator Brewster. They were at war and we were not. 

^neral Marshall. Yes; but after we were in the war we still de- 
pended largely on the Soviet communiques for a long time. The 
^viet Gkivemment didn’t trust our security. 
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Senator BREwsTESt. Yes. 

General And they were very reluctant to open that up 

to us. 

Senator Brewster. Do you think they may have been equally skep- 
tical regarding the British ? 

General Marshall. Well, the British have a pretty firm law on the 
question, which we do not have. 

^nator Brewster. That is right. 

General MARSHAUi. They have the means of maintaining security 
which we lack. 

Senator Brewster. There might be closer coordination between two 
nations that were actually involved in war on the same side, and 
another country which was not. 

General Marshall. I was judging that through the back side 
[13773'\ of my knowledge of our relationships with the Soviet 
Government later on. 

Senator Brewste*. Yes. What interested me was the dropping of 
the modus vivendi around November 26, concerning which &cretary 
Welles testified, which apparently occasioned some surprise to Liord 
Halifax, who, as he saia, came down quite early the next morning, 
and wanted to know what happened wim the moous vivendi, and was 
simply surprised that London nad indicated the day before that they 
thougnt it had better be dropped. 

That may have been a very important turning point, if your opinion 
is correct, if the modus vivendi which, apparently was being very 
seriously considered, and had been approved by you and Admiral 
Stark on November 25, 1 think it was, as adequate to protect our in- 
terests, had gone into effect for 3 months, then we should have had 
exactly the situation you envisaged in your opinion, the Japanese 
having discovered meanwhile that the Moscow retreat was on, and 
it might have reoriented their entire view. Would that be a fair 
inference? 

General MARSHAUi. That might be, but as I recall — I am trying* 
to think back to the terms of discussion of that day, and the docu- 
ments — ^the Chinese reaction was quite pertinent to the occasion; as 
I recall that was the most vigorous opposi- [1377 J^r'] tion to the 
affair, and that the real decision was largely based on that, where we 
dropped the matter; that the Generalissimo was terribly upset over 
the psychological reaction to China. 

Senator Brewster. Do you recall discussion of the decision to drop 
the modus vivendi around November 25, when that decision was 
reached? Do you recall. Secretary Stimson’s report to us showed, 
and Colonel Knox’s that some 2 days before they carefully considered 
this modus vivendi, in conference with you and Admiral Stark, and 
had decided that it would adequately protect us. Then, Secretaiy 
Stimson showed, a day or two later, that that had been dropped. This 
showed it was on November 25. 

Hr. Htiu.. This was a very full day indeed. At 9:80, Knox and I met in 
Hall's office for onr meeting of three. Hull showed us the proposal for 8 months 
truce which he was going to lay before the Japanese today or tomorrow. It 
adequately safeguarded all of our Interests, I thought, as we read it, but I don’t 
think there is any chance of the Japanese acc^ting it, because it was so drastic. 

Mr. Murphy. I think you said Mr. Hull. Those are Mr. Stimson’s 
words, aren’t they? 
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Senator Brewster. If I said Mr. Hull, I meant to say Mr. Stimsor 

\13775\ Mr. Murphy. I think you did. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. This is Mr. Stimson’s report of his con 
ference with Mr. Hull and with Colonel Knox. 

Now, immediately following that, 2 days later, this was dropped am 
Mr. Hull reported "that they decided to drop the modus vivendi, am 
were going forward with the document which has been variously dis 
cussed as to whether it was an ultimatum or not. Do you recall an; 
conversations following the approval of the mo<lus vivendi as ade 
quate, which, I assume, Secretarv Stimson had arrived at after con 
sultation with you, do you recall any conversations following tha 
as to the dropping of the modus vivendi ? 

General Marshall. My recollection is, and I have a fairly clea 
recollection of our disappointment, that from the military point o 
view, meaning Army and Navy, that we would not gain any mor 
time; our relationship to these discussions was on the one side th 
desire to gain as much time as we possibly could and on the othe 
to see that commitments were not made that endangered us fron 
a military point of view. 

Senator Brew’ster. Do you recall the day you went away? 

General Marshall. I left, I think, the night of — I wasn’t her 
the 27th 

^3776'] Senator Ferguson. The night of the 26th. 

General Marshall. I left the night of the 2Gth. 

^nator Brewster. On the 26th, Mr. Stimson records in his diarj’ 

Hull told me over the telephone this morning that he had about made up hi 
mind not to give (make) the proposition that Knox and I passed on the othe 
day to the Japanese, but to kick the whole thing over — to tell them that h 
has no other proposition at all. Tiie Chinese have ob.lected to that proposi 
tton — when he showed it to them : that is, to the proposition which he showe< 
to Knox and me, because it involvt>s giving to the Japanese a small niodicun 
of oil for civilian use during the interval of the truce of the 3 months. Chlani 
Kai-Shek had sent a special message to the effect that that would make a terril 
Ically bad impression in China; that it would destroy all of their courag 
and that they (it) would play into the bands of his, Chiang’s, enemies, am 
that the Japanese would u.se it. 

A few minutes later I talked to the President over the telephone and I aske« 
him whether he had received the paper which I had sent him over last nigh 
about the Japanese having started a new expedition from Shanghai down tc 
wards Indo-China. He fairly blew up — Jumped up into the air, so to speah 
and said he hadn’t seen it * * *. 

[13777^ The decision by Hull was, apparently, arrived at in i 
24-hour period there, but it is not clear as to the considerations otlie: 
than the objections of the J apanese 

General Marshall. Chinese, you mean ? 

Senator Brewster. Yes, the Chinese. 

The British massage, meanwhile, as I recall it, the only cable wi 
have regarding it, the morning of the 26th, to which Seci’etan 
Welles referred, said, speaking of the Chinese opposition. 

Isn’t this a pretty thin diet? 

That was the comment. Now, can you recall any conversations ii 
those 2-day periods, the 25th and the 26th, regarding the dropping o 
the modus vivendi, w'hich was of, certainly, great significance fron 
your viewpoint, because it, instead of giving you the 3 months tha 
you and Admiral Stark aesired, it meant that you might have t< 
face the eventualities in the immediate future? 
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Greneral Marshalx.. I do not recall the specific conversations. I 
do recall our disappointment that the objections made by the Chinese 
Government had caused the matter to be dropped, as I recall, at the 
time. 

Senator Brewster. Counsel reminds me that there was a memo- 
randum to the President from you and Admiral Stark regarding this 
period. Do you recall that ? 

[1S778'\ Senator Ferguson. Dated the 27th of November. 

Senator Brewster. What was the date of it? 

Mr. Hasten. The 27th of November. 

Senator Brewster. Have you got it there? 

(Exhibit No. 17 was handed to Senator Brewster.) 

i^nator Brew^ster. Exhibit 17. 


Senator Ferguson. There were two messages that were very similar, 
one of November 5, which is Exhibit 16, ana this, which is Exhibit 17. 

Mr. Murphy. November 5 was the one at the time they were going 
to go into Hunan Province; the 27th was before you went south f 

General Marshall. Oh, yes. 

Senator Brewster. That is a matter of record. Undoubtedly it 
represents vour views on the matter at that time. But you do not 
recall whetner you had any conversations regarding the matter with 
Mr. Stimson or Admiral Stark on the 25th or 26th following your 
approval of the modus vivendi ? 

General Marshall. I would be pretty certain that I did discuss it 
with Mr. Stimson because we were talking every day a number of times 
a day, on what was going on. 

Senator Brewster. My attention is called to this, I don’t know 
what significance it may or may not have, but on December 7, 1941, 
in the Sunday Star. "Washington, in a review [13779'] of the 
war, there appears tnis report, apparently summarizing the events of 
the preceding week : 


By Friday, Moscow claimed 4.000 square miles re-won. Berlin admitted re- 
verses but minimized their extent and emphasized Russian losses. Although the 
present phase of this Red counter-ofTenslve is an early one, the immediate effect 
is to relieve for the present the threat to the Nazi entrance into the oil areas of 
the Caucasus. 


That, apparently, is the information which we had here. Now, to 
what extent was consideration of the Russian situation entering into 
your calculations in estimating probable Japanese actions at that time ? 
Did you at that time think of that as a factor? 

General Marshall. I would have great difficulty in giving an 
accurate answer to that. It was quite evident to us, of course, when the 
German Army was repulsed, and had to retreat, that there had been a 
tremendous change in the European situation. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

General Mar.shall. But until we knew that, until that was conclu- 
sively establishedj and not subject to the suspicion of over-propa- 
ganiized communiques, we were going along, you might say, from day 
ro day in the general battle. Ine German advances had been con- 
sistent throughout and here came [JS730] a turning point. 

Until we Imew that, of course, I doubt if gr^t emphasis was being 
placed by us on the current situation in Russia, other than the fact 
that so lar as the Japanese would be concerned, the Russian Army 
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was imperilgd, and, of course, their situation was vastly simplii 
if the Russian Army was out of the picture because of Manchuria. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. Well, to what extent were you revis 
your estimates of the Russian strength in the light of developmen 
In the earlier case there had been a pretty general opinion that tl 
probably wouldn’t be able to hold out. As the time went on, I assu 
your respect for their military potential increased. 

General Marshall. Respect for their endurance and their prodi 
ous ability to take losses increased. Later on, beginning with ' 
Moscow incident, our respect for their technical, miutary capabilit 
rapidly increased and came to a very decided point with the surrem 
of the German Army before Stalingrad. 

Senator Brewster. This is the memorandum which was referred 
of November 27, when, as I understand it, you were out of town. (1 
fers to Exhibit No. 17.) 

General Marshall. Yes. 

[ 13781 '\ Senator Brewster (reading) : 

Memorandum tor the President. 

Subject : Far Eastern Situation. 

It must have been prepared 

General Marshall. Prepared on the 26th, I think, after a Joi 
Board meeting. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. That would be coincident with 1 
Hull’s advice to Mr. Stimson that he thought he would drop the moc 
vivendi, that he would drop that arrangement which had been approt 
by the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy the day befo 
the 25th, and now he thought he would drop it. 

General Mi\R8HALL. Whether or not that is coincident depends 
whether or not we knew the minute that thing was being dratted wl 
the Secretary said. 

Senator Brewster. You said you thought it was probably prepai 
the day before. 

General Marshalu Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. That happens to be the precise time, Noveml 
26, when Mr. Stimson records in the diary, 

Hull told me over the telephone this rooming that he had about made up 
mind not to give (make) the proposition that Knox and I passed on the oti 
day. to the Japanese, but to kick the whole thing over • • *. 

And so, on the 27th, this memorandum goes to the Preside 
\_ 13782 '\ signed by yourself and Admiral Stark which emphasis 
apparently, the importance of delay. This is a portion of yo 
language : 

The most essential thing now, from the United States viewpoint, is to gi 
time. Consequently Navy and Army reinforcements have been rushed to 1 
Philippines, but the desirable strength has not yet been reached. The proo 
of reinforcement is being continued. Of great and immediate concern is 1 
safety of the Army convoy now near Guam, and the Marine Corps’ convoy Ji 
leaving Shanghai. Ground forces to a total of 21,000 are due to sail from 1 
United States by December 8, 1941, and it is important that this troop reinfor 
ment reach the Philippines before hostilities commence. 

Precipitance of military action on our iwrt should be avoided so long 
consistent with national policy. The longer the delay, the more positive beew 
the assurance of retention of these Islands as a naval and air base. • * • 
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And then you conclude: 

It is recommended that : 

Prior to the completion of the Philippine reinforcement, military coimter-action 
be conaidered only if Japan attacks or directly tbrentens the United States, 
British, or Dntcb territory as above oatlined ; * • * 

This is where you used the latitude ; 

[JS78S] However, a Japanese advance to the west of 100 degrees Bast 
or South of 10 degrees North, immediately becomes a threat to Burma and 
Singapore. Until it is patent that Japan intends to advance beyond these lines, 
DO action which might lead to immediate hostilities should be taken. 

That is your reference to the threat. 

Continuing your recommendations : 

In case of a Japanese advance into Thailand, Japan be warned by the United 
States, the British, and the Dutch Governments that advance beyond the lines 
indicated may lead to war ; prior to such warning no Joint military opposition be 
undertaken ; • • • 

And, finally : 

Steps be taken at once to consummate agreements with the British and Dutch 
for the issuance of such warning. 

That, apparently, was what may have been a factor in the Presi- 
dent’s decision regarding these warnings, but the thing which is of 
significance, in the light of all that transpired, is the extent of the 
British expression of viewpoint on that; that is the thing I think 
becomes of possible significance in the light of Lord Halifax’s apparent 
surprise on the morning of November 27 that the modus vivendi had 
been dropped. Apparently he was not informed of the communica- 
tions. And Secretary Welles sai^ “Well, that is not the way London 
[IS7S4] sounded yesterday,” I think, was his comment on it to 
Lord Halifax. 

Now, do you have any recollection as to any emphasis on the British 
viewpoint in the situation at that time apart from the Chinese? 

Ceneral Marshall. I have no recollection. 

Senator Brewster. Would that have been a matter that would have 
come to your attention under any normal circumstances? 

General Marshall. Normally, I think I would have heard it from 
the SecretaiT of War, Mr. Stimson. 

Senator Brewster. Now, the report of Secretary Stimson to the 
committee, which is now before the committee, on page 18, reads : 

Later, Mr. Knox and Admiral Stark came over and conferred with me and Gen- 
eral Gerow. General Oerow was Chief of the War Planning Division. General 
Maiaball was absent, having left the Department to attend certain Array training 
maneuvers which were going on that day. Both Admiral Stark and General 
Gerow were urging that any crisis be postponed as lung as possible, to enable 
our preparations to proceed. A memorandum bad been prepar^ by General Mar- 
shall and Admiral Stark to the President on this subject. The opinion of our top 
military and naval advisers was that delay was very desirable but [15765] 
that nevertheless we must take military action if Japan attacked American or 
British or Dutch territory or moved her forces in Indu-China west of 100 degrees 
east or south of 10 degrees north. I told them, which was the fact, that I also 
would be glad to have more time but I did not want it at the cost of humiliation 
of the United States or of backing down on any of our principles whlidi would 
show a weakness on our part 

That represents, apparently, a summary of what went on as far as 
the War l^partment and your advice was concerned. 
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Now, to what extent, since you have ventured t 
nese jisycholojiy and action, in connection with ) 
if they had delayed until January they might n 
what extent would Japanese opinion be affected t 
contemplated action? 

General Marshall. What action are j’ou referr 

Senator Brewster. There are two hypotheses, 
the President’s statement to Admiral Kichardsc 
Japanese attacked the Philippines he wasn’t cei 
go to war. The other, the discussions which im 
that this Government had reached the point whei 
that if there was an attack on the D»itch or Briti 
would be obliged to participate. 'I'hat was the ej 
of the Cabinet, that it would be sui)ported by tlu 
your [JSTSd] opinion you could not allow 
any further south or west without taking action, 
tent would the Japanese decision be affected by 1 
contemplated action? 

Let us assume fii-st that they knew that we were 
if they attacked Malaya or any portion of that 
assume on the other hand that they knew we wei 
ticipate unless we were directly attacked ourselv 
would their decisions as to action be affected by t 

Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Brew’Ster. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. You must also take into consid 
August 17 to the Japanese. The note we gave 
August 17 stating what our position was. 

General Marshall. Japanese psychology beiiif 
Japanese Army domination being what it was, t 
for the assumption of power throughout the Far E 
Southwest Pacific, being known now, I don’t thi 
had any particular effect one way or the other. 

Their misjudging regarding us I think was mo 
willingness, our energy, our ability to fight eff 
They had misjudged us on that. They thought we 
after we started to fight, that we could not organiz 
effectively. 

They felt that we were highly' dangerous wit’ 
was actually in being, but it requires support, it rc 
bases at distant points, which means land troops 
air forces for a real protection. Beyond that I d 
would be deterred from their purpose. 

To that extent they would have felt that it w 
isolated out of the war in order that they might 
obstruction of British power and. of course, the ] 
the Dutch, in the. Southwest I’acific. That is a n 
ment. 

Senator Brewster. I think it is clear. General 
that their estimate of our potential military strik 
that they didn’t care particularly whether we wer 

General Marshall. Except as to the fleet. 

Senator Brewster. Except as to the fleet. 
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General Marshall. And they recognized with the fleet that we were 
incapable at that time, apparently, of furnishing the fleet with a base 
in the Far Eiist, unless we took Singapore, because, ^ you recall, and 
I think the testimony showed, that with, I think it was 

26 ocean-going submarines sent to the Philippines, we couldn’t even 
give them 1 antiaircraft gun for coverage. 

The matter of Russia would have had dominant impoi-tance in their 
minds because that affected the picture. 

Senator Brewster. Because of the Manchurian picture ? 

Cieneral Marshall. Because of Manchuria, and because of the effect 
that would have on the conduct of the war in Europe, which up to that 
time had been assumed as a certain eventual German triumph. 

Senator Brewster. In other words, you think that the elimination 
of Russia from the war was something of far more significance to 
them than the possible participation of the ITnited States in the war? 

General Marshall. Very much so. 

Senator Brewster. Tliat is, of course, interesting, and in a way 
complimentary to our Russian friends. 

General Marsh aijl. It is a humiliating admission but that was the 
judgment of the Japanese I think. One of their greatest erroi-s was 
their misjudgment of our fighting capacity. 

Senator Brew’ster. Yet you w’ould agree that, simply from the im- 
mediate military situation, that if they had felt at all sure that they 
would have had 6 months or a year to carry on their conquests in the 
Orient without intervention by the | United State.s, they 

would have felt that was a considerable advantage? 

General Marshall. Well, I think they would have felt it was an 
advantage to conduct that campaign witliout the intervention of the 
United States because our naval force that remained after Pearl Har- 
bor was sufficient to enable us to establish bases in Australia. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

General Marshall. Now, the Japanese had appeared with their 
heavy war vessels in the Indian Ocean, which meant that the line 
to Australia was very definitely threatened from that side. If the line 
to Australia was also impossible to establish in the Pacific then the 
problem of the Japanese in the long run was infinitely simpler. 

Senator Brewster. Has there ever been any indication that the 
Japanese did anything in breaking our codes? 

General Marshall. vVe have had no indication of that. 

Senator Brewster. That has been explored ? 

General Marshall. I think conclusively. 

Senator Brewwer. Of course, this is all hypothetical and has no 
particular relation to the primary purpose here except as the object 
of this inquiry is to keep us out of another difficulty of this kind, but 
would this be a fair inference that if the Japanese knew that we were 
going to [ 13790 ^ intervene in the event of attack on Malaya, 
they would then recognize that they must, if possible, eliminate our 
fleet on their flank, and, therefore, strike at the only real potential we 
then had, which was our fleet? 

General Marshall. That is a pos.sible assumption. 

Senator Brewster. Well, wouldn’t that be, from a military stand- 
point, ahnost inevitable, that the Japane.se would never dare move out 
of Malaya if they knew it was going to mean our participation in the 
war, without undertaking to eliminate the fleet on their flank ? 

79718— 46— pt. 11— —i 
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General Marshall. It depends on what you n 
“eliminate.” They had already established thems( 
They were stretched, we thought, even then, into Si 
was whether they would boldly go with their ship] 
of Siam. They could have dominated the China 
They had Korea to the north of the Philippines. 1 
China coast and the bulge of Indochina all und( 
that time. We had no bases. If we had tried, i 
numbers, to take Singapore, which was the only f 
Far East, we would have come under the Japanese a 
and out of Siam. 

So there was a very restricted use for our fleet. 
Guam. Manila was hopeless. It would have been 
cide to put the base in Manila. So that whatever 
would have to be based back on Hawaii, and the ! 
we might say, most of the time, on the end of a p] 
its operations. 

Under those conditions, the Japanese could have 
as freely as they could if we were severely dam; 
spread out so much as they did if we were not sev( 
tnat might have been to their advantage also, be< 
large an extension of perimeter; but they still coul 
with their affairs with the limitations I have just stj 

But it would be a very difiicult thing for the flee 
Western Pacific without any base of any kind unlesi 
That lacked all the essentials necessary to maintain 
character which we had. And also that would hr 
attack from the Japanese air establishments that air 
china and were, apparently, creeping into Siam. 

Senator Brewster. You would emphasize then t 
for which the Japanese had much respect, as far as ' 
was our fleet? 

General Marshall. That is correct. 

Senator Brewster. That was at least potential, 
considerations and factors entered into your esi 
of why you did not expect an attack on Pearl Harb 

General Marshall. I will say as to the attack or 
felt that was a vital installation, but we also felt 
only installation we had anywhere that was reasonr 
Therefore, we were not worried about it. In our 
manders had been alerted. In our opinion, there 
we could give them at the time for the purpose o; 
opinion, that was one place that had enough withii 
reasonable defense. 

MacArthur, in the Philippines, was just beginnin, 
His position was pitiable, and it was still in a stat 
with the ships on the ocean en route out there and 
livered and half still to go. 

[hi793] The Panama Canal was quite inadeqi 
seriously inadequate in planes, and, of course, of ’ 
anything in the Pacific. 

The only place we had any assurance about wa 
that reason we had less concern about Hawaii becai 
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; very industriously, we had a tremendous amount of correspond- 
about it, and we lelt reasonably secure at that one point, 
lerefore we felt that it would be a great hazard for the Japanese 
tack it. 

nator Brewster. I hadn’t intended to reopen those questions but 
to go into the broader f^uestion of your estimate of whether the 
inese attack might be logically expected. 

meral Marsiiau.. Yes, sir. I read Mr. Stimson’s report this 
ling, and his summary of the conditions, and that e.xpresses niy 
ion very well. We had these positive conditions, a little by inajric 
mainW by reconnaissance of the various movements being earned 
i the Far East, so it was quite evident that the most serious inten- 
! were there, which was the case in the general cainnaign. 
nator Brewster. Hindsight is, of course, easier tnan foresight, 
meral Marsiiaij.. Much more convenient. 

S794] Senator Brewster. In the light of your review now, it 
d appear that if the advice which you and Admiral Stark had 
1 had been accepted, on November 25, 26, and 27, to enter into 
nodus vivendi which, it was the considered conclusion of the Army 
Navy, including the Secretaries of War and Navy, was adequate 
rotect our interests, we do not know what the course of history 
it have been. 

neral Marshaix. No, we do not know what would have hap- 
d. You might have had a complete collapse in China which 
it have had a tremendous effect on the balance of the war. 
nator Brewster. It would be interesting when you have con- 
id your labors, to know. I address myself to this only for pos- 
y. Tliey have got to gather as much wisdom as they can from 
onduct. 

meral Marshall. I might add there, that is what I am engaged 
China now. This war started out there, and now the desire is 
y in some way to arrange it so there will not be a recurrence, 
nator Brewster. That is all. 
le Vice Chairman. Senator Ferguson. 

nator Ferottson. General Marshall, you have read Secretary Stim- 
memorandum. I want to go to page 12 and ask you if you were 
iedofthis — quoting the Secretary oi [1S795'\ War: 

• President at the meeting tmdertook to take on informal vote of the Cabinet 
whether It was thought the American people would back us up If it become 
?ary to strike at Japan, In case she should attack England In Malaya, or the 
I In the East Indies. The Cabinet was unanimous In the feeling that the 
ry would support such a move. 

lat comes from the diary as of November 7. 
ere you advised as to that vote ? 

meral Marshall. I have no recollection of it, but I am pretty 
in he must have told me, because he was telling me the results of 
s meetings. 

nator Ferouson. Then I go to page 27 (page 46) of his memoran- 
This is on November 25. This is the day before the Secretary 
ate sent his message to the J apanese. He is quoting the President : 

n, at 12 o’clock. General Marshall and I went to the White House where 
sre until nearly hnlf-pa.st one. At the meeting were Hull, Knox, Marshall, 

, and myself. There the President, instead of bringing up the Victory 
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He says of the Victory Parade : 

This was an office nickname for the General Staff strategic plan of national 
action In case of war In Eurt^. 

[/S7PG] Going on: 

• * * brought up entirely the relations with the Japanese. He brought 
up the event that we were likely to be attacked perhaps (as soon as) next 
Monday, for the Japanese are notorious for making an attack without warning, 
and the question was what we should do. The question was how we should 
maneuver them into the position of firing the first shot without allowing too 
much danger to ourselves. It was a difficult proposition. 

Do you recall that discussion with the President? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fergit.son. How was it thought that we could maneuver 
them into firing the first shot ? Was that discus.st'd ? 

General Marshall. I don’t recall the details of that particular 
phase of the matter. 

Senator Fergu.son. This takes place before we sent the message of 
the 26th. 

General Marshall. Yes. sir. 

Senator Fergu.son. Or before yon had sent your message to General 
Short on the 27th. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What were we going to do to maneuver them 
into firing the first shot? What was the plan of operation? 

General Marshall. You are talking, 1 take it, about [13707] 
diplomatic procedure? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Marshall. I am assuming that it is the d ipl omatic pro- 
cedure that is being discussed at the present time. We knew our 
resources. We knew our deployment. It was impossible to change 
that on anv brief notice. We were committed to deployment thou- 
sands of miles away from the United States. 

So far as the war plan goes, the concern was whether or not the 
final alert should be given. 

I took a discussion of this kind — at least I take it now — was a dis- 
cussion of the diplomatic procedure involved, having in mind that 
it was the accepted thought in all of cur minds at that time, that 
if w’e were forced to take offensive action, immediate offensive action 
that it would be a most serious matter as to its interpi-etation by th( 
American people, whether we would have a united nation, or whether 
we would have a divided nation in getting into a world conflict. 

Senator Ferguson. But this 

General Marshall. The planning they ai’e talking about is the 
discussion that came later, as I undeiTstood. 

Senator Feroxi.^on. You would take it that Mr. Stimson has ir 
mind that we wei’e going to maneuver diplomatically into a positioi 
where they would be compelled to fire the fii’st shot? 

[13708] Genei’al Marshall. No, I don’t mean to imply that. 1 
mean the expression he is using relates to what would be the diplo 
matic procedure we would f<dlow, so we would not find ourselves ir 
a dangei’ous position where we had to do something initiating a fight 
He was not trying to provoke the Japanese to fight. 
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nator Ferguson. Let's take liis laiif^iiufj^e : 

:» question was how we should maneuver them into the iM)sition of firing the 
ihot without allowing too much danger to ourselves. 

dieral Marshall. That is exactly wliat 1 said, sir. When you are 
back and the otlier man is doin^ all of the maneuvering, you 
11 a very dangerous position. The (piestion and the desire at that 
was to delay in every way jiossible a rupture in the Pacific. 

>w, if they were going to attack, it was very important^ 

nator Fercjuson. Kight there, (leneral, may 1 interrupt to ask, 
we of the opinion at that time that (hey were going to attack? 
dieral Marshaix. That was the general opinion, that they weiv 
g to attack, definitely, in the Southwest Pacific, 
nator F fjiguson. And we wanted to lay our coui*se diplomatically 
lat we would make sure that they would fire the \^1379{^ 
shot ? 

meral Marshaix. So that we would make sure that we would 
)e in such a dangerous position that we would lie forced to fire the 
shot ourselves. That is another way of putting it, but that is 
b he is talking about. 

nator Ferguson. That is one of the things that led to this re- 
ted language in the message of the 27th. 

meral Marshall. So far as the fir.st shot is concerned ; yes, sir. 
nator Ferguson. And also as to — well, the first overt act is the 
5 tiling as the first shot, 
meral Marshall. Yes. 

nator Fercjuson. And that was leading iij) to that message; is 
correct ? 

meral Mai shall. No, this was leading up, as 1 understood it, 
as I recall it, to what the diplomatic procedure was to be. The 
, to a certain extent, you might say, is a routine. Not in one sense 
alert for war is ever routine, but the arranging, the phrasing of 
alert to fight. What the diplomatic and political situation was, 
Linother matter. 

nator Ferguson. Now. was this discussed at the same meeting? 
r. Stimson said, at the bottom of page 47 : 

ointed ont to the President that he had already taken \I,iS00] the 
§teps toward an nltiinatum in notlfyinj^ .lapan way hack last summer that 
» cros.sed the border into Thailand, she was violating our .safety, and that 
fore he had only to point out (to .Tapan) that to follow any such expt'dition 
i violation of a warning we had already given. So Hull is to go to w<>rk on 
ring that. 

)W, I take it he was talking about the memorandum and the con- 
ition he had on the 27th of August. That is when the President 
med from the Atlantic Conference. 

e had taken, as Mr. Stimson defines it, the first step in an ulti- 
im, and that if America wanted to, we could rely upon that 
icular message as saying — 

have warned you. Therefore if you do anything you take the first step 
ire the first shot. 

that correct? Is that a fair analysis? 

meral Marshall. I think that is the rough idea of the thing; yes. 
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Senator Ferguson. And it says then : 

So Hun is to go to work on preparing that. 

What did he mean by “preparing that”1 Have you any idea! 

General Marshall, i ou are having me act as both Mr. Stimson 
and Mr. Hull. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, the reason I am asking you, General, is 
that you were supposed to be at this meeting. 

[ISSOl^ General Marshall. Yes. As I said, they were trying 
to arrange a diplomatic procedure, rather than firing off a gim, that 
would not only protect our interests, by arranging matters so that 
the Japanese couldn’t intrude any further in a dangerous way, but 
also that anything they did do, they would be forced to take the offen- 
sive action, and what we were to do had to be prepared for the 
President by Mr. Hull. It was not a military order. It was not a 
military arrangement. 

Senator Ferguson. Do I understand it correctly then that it was 
agreed that day among you and Admiral Stark, the two Secretaries, 
and the President, that this message of the 17th of August was, in 
effect, a first ultimatum ? 

General Marshall. I don’t recall that that specific thing was dis- 
cuss^ other than the statement Mr. Stimson makes here. I am not 
the judge of that. 

Mr. Murpht. Will the Senator yield ? 

Senator Ferguson. General, did you have one of these messages in 
the Army that if the winds code came in that you could receive a 
tel^hone call — ^“east wind,” and so forth? 

General Marshall. I had no such arrangement, that I would re- 
ceive a telephone call. I knew that they were monitoring to receive 
this message, to pick up this message if it came, and that would be in 
the general arrangement whereby anything [1380^^ of impor- 
tance was conveyed to me as (juickly as possible. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did you have a plan or a policy as to what 
steps you would take if such a messaM had been received? 

General Marshall. Once the alert nad been given, of course, the 
commanders were supposed to be in a state of readiness. If such a 
message as that had come in, showing conclusively its relation to 
previous magic, that they were going to attack, it is probable that 
we would have acted toward that in some way as we endeavored to act 
toward the 1 o’clock Sunday message. 

Senator Ferguson. In other words, another alert? 

General Marshall. No, sir. Not another alert. An item of in- 
formation. 

Senator Ferguson. An item of information. Now, the language of 
the President, as given here by Commander Schulz is: 

When the President saw or read the first 13 parts of the message, be said, 
"This means war.” 


That would be equally as definite as the winds message, would it 
not — ^“This means war”? 

General Marshall. You mean the President’s statement? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 


Now, if you had had the President’s statement Saturday [ISSOS"] 
evening, “This means war,” in relation to the 13-part message, would 
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have acted on that the same as you did at 11 : 35, or whatever the 
was, on Sunday, the 7th of December? 

sneral Marshall. I don’t think I could give you an accurate back- 
t on that. Senator. There was some discussion over the 1 o’clock 
age. I thought the 1 o’clock should go in, because that was a new 
of information of a very peculiar character. 

)w, whether the President, making that statement would have 
ired me, as Chief of Staff in the War Department to start off an- 
r message, I couldn’i tell you now, as a backsight, 
e had given certain definite instructions, which we assumed were 
; carried out, and which were being carried out, in most places, 
nator Ferguson. General, it is a very signincant fact that the 
ident stated: “This means war”; and if that message had been 
eyed to you, that language, the President saying, “This means 


meral Marshall. Does the record show that the President told 

jecretary of War, “This means war”? 

nator Ferquson. Not the Secretary of War. 

sneral Marshall. He didn’t tell me, and he didn’t tell the Sec- 

7 of War. So he made a statement offliand on reading the thing. 

9804] Senator Ferguson. But I am trying to get what your 

n would have been. 

meral Marshall. I can’t say. I doubt if I would have sent any- 
r on that statement of the President at that time, 
nator Ferguson. Now, this is not clear in the record. General. 
I’t know as you can help clear it up, but I would like to ask it. 

» you know how the 13 and the 14 part message, the whole of the 
irt message, got on your desk on Sunday morning? We haven’t 
evidence to ^ow how it got there. Do you know? Have you 
told? 

meral Marshall. Well, I know that when I came to the office, it 
there. Colonel Bratton was on the heels of it waiting to see me. 
ral Miles came in. 1 had General Gerow come in. While I was 
ing the message — I have stated previously, in answering Senator 
^ster, how word came to me that they had important information 
tie, and I went down to the War Department to receive that im- 
int information. 

ras going anyway, because that was my regular Sunday morning 
ne, in contrast to Monday or Saturday, when I got down at 7 : 30. 
procedure that they had gone through I don’t know. I think my 
nony will show whether it was here or before the Board, that 
eaction at the moment was [13805] that they told me that 
of the message had come in the evening before, and during the 
i that the other half had come, sometime in the middle of the 
t, and had been parcelled out, the War Department, as I recall, 
the translating from Japanese into English having been sent over 
the Navy — ^they having actually deciphered the Japanese 
»ge. 

w, that is my recollection of the affair at the time. The other 
was that the particular part which affected me and caused me to 
as not the 14 parts, it was the one o’clock, which, unWtunately, 
put on the bottom of the jiile and T rand through evei 7 thing 
e I came to that. 
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Senator Ferguson. General, on page 7984 of our typewritten record, 
under General Short's testimony, we find this language: 

* * * Japan had b(-en seiniofflcially told that : 

“If Japan invades again, the United States will fight with Japan." 

And the American Government had, and believed, reports that : 

“• • • Japan will be on the move .soon. The American Government does 

not helieve that your visit on Monday to the President, or the coming of Mr. 
Kurusu will have any effect on the general situation.” 

Now, my question is. Did you know that the Japane.se knew 
[13806\ semiofficially — and, as I undersfand this testimony, it 
would appear that Postmaster General Walker, or someojie operating 
between the Stsite Department and the Japanese, was conveying cer- 
tain messages, and that this was one of the messages that was delivered, 
that if Japan invades again the United States 

General Marsh.all. If Japan invades again? 

Senator Ferguson. Again, the United States will fight with Ja))nn. 
Did you know that they were semiofficially notified to tliat effect, that 
if she moved south we would fight ? 

General Marshall. I don't recall. 

Mr. Murphy. She had official notice in the note of Augu.st 17. 

Senator Ferguson. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Murphy. That was official. 

Senator Fergu.son. But at this late date that he was telling u.s — 
this was in November, that .she had the notice. 

Have you any knowledge as to who wrote Exhibit 17, being the 27th 
of November? 

General Marshall. I have no accurate knowledge. I assume that 
it was drafted in the War Plans Division under General Gerow’’s 
direction. It may be that it was drafted initially in the Navy Depart- 
ment, but my a.ssumption was that it was drafted in War Plans Divi- 
sion, and I assume that because my [138f)7] signature being on 
the document and its date of November 27, meaning that I possibly 
signed it on the night of the 2()th, but they didn’t get Admiral Stark’s 
signature, naturally, until the 27th, and they dated it accordingly. 

Senator Fergu.so.v. I think the facts .show it was on Navy stationery, 
but there isn’t any doubt that it reprt'seiits your idea at that time? 

General Marshai.l. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Fergu.son. Now, General, you were sitting here this morn- 
ing while we were discussing this memorandum from the British 
Government and the one from the Australian Government? 

General Marshai.l. Yes, sir; I heard the discussion. 

Senator Fergu.son. I now ask you, did the President of the United 
States or anyone else ever take up with you any of the things men- 
tioned in those memorandums that we discu.ssed here this morning? 

General Marshall. Well, I have to answer that this way, Senator. 
I never heard of those memorandums until this morning, and as to 
did he ever discuss any of these things, of course, they \vere related to 
a good many things, including this document here [indicating]. 

Senator Perguson. The rea.son I put an all-inclusive question was 
that I wanted to finish as soon as I could. 

[13808^ When did you first learn that the President had decided 
to send a me.ssage to the Emperor? 

General Marshall. I don't recall that, sir. 
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nator Ferguson. Was it before 

‘iieral Marshall, Mr. Stimson would have told me, I would have 
led it that way, I think. 

nator Ferguson. Do you know whether you knew it liefore the 

sneral Marshall. No, sir. I don’t, 
nator Ferguson. When did you first learn : 

■sident's subsequent procedure — 

lat is after he sent the message to the Emperor. 

t if no answer Is received by him from the Emiwror by Monday evening, 
he will issue his warning on Tnesday afternoon or t'vening 
warning or equivalent by Rritish or others will not follow until Wednesday 
Ing, 1. e., after his own warning lias been delivered repeatedly to Tokyo and 
ington. 

neral Marshall, I have no knowledge of that whatsoever. 1 
ine that was washed out by the actual attack on Pearl Harbor 
[ was interested in other matters. 

nator Ferguson. In other words, you were not consulted 
prior to the time of this memorandum ? 
neral Marshall. No, sir. 
nator Ferguson. You were not consulted? 

meral Marshall. To the best of my i-ecol lection I was not con- 

d. 

nator Ferguson. That is all. 

le Vice Chairman. Mr. Keefe of Wisconsin will inquire. General. 

Keefe. General, the testimony of Commander Scnulz indicates 
after the President on the evening of December 6th, read the 
irt message, in effect, turned to Mr. Hopkins, and said “This 
IS war,” and indicated that he would have to get in touch with 
Y, meaning Admiral Stark, immediately. 

iw, as one member of the committee, and I speak only for myself, 
impressed me, that the President did, or had in his mind, as a 
t of the conclusion after reading that message, “This means war,” 
he thing which w'e would expect the Commander in Chief to do. 
;ly, to immediately contact his Chief of Naval Operations, 
le evidence further indicates that he took the phone, called the 
y Department, and was advised that Admiral Stark was attending 
National Theater: he hung up the phone and indicated, according 
ommander Schulz’s testimony that he [13810^ wouldn’t 
Admiral Stark out of the theater because it might cause some 
ic comment, but that he would get him later. 

)w, in view of that te.stimony, which I have sketched without any 
npt to state the testimony exactly, we are left in the dark as to 
;her or not the Commander in Chief contacted you as Chief of 
’ that evening of December 6. 

in you state definitely whether or not you have a present recol- 
an as to whether the President did in ifact contact you? 
meral Marshall. I am quite certain that he did not. 
r. Keefe. Well, could there be any question about it? 
meral Marshall. There is no question in my mind ; no. That is 
sitive answer. 

r. Keefe. And you are certain that you did not attend any meet- 
hen, at the White House that night? 
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General Marshall. I am absolutely certain of that. 

Mr. Keefe. I see. 

General Marshaia.. I might say that since I appeared before th( 
committee I learned one little item that I had forgotten at the time 
and that is not only had I no dinner engagements of any kind be 
tween the 1st of November and the 7th of December, except one famib 
dinner, as a matter of fact with Mrs. Nicholas Longworth, whom ! 
see sitting here, but that Mrs. Marshall was con 

valescing from having broken three or four ribs and we didn’t ^o ou 
anywhere; we certainly were not going out under those conditions 
and I found out afterwards that that morning, Sunday morning, tha 
I had breakfast with her in her bedroom, by her bed. 

So, all the evidence, in mv own mind, short of my absolute knowl 
edge of the matter, is that I was home, as was customary. 

Mr. Keeit:. That is your present recollection, that on the eveninj 
of the 6th of December you were at home? 

General Marshall. I can’t say that is my recollection. I am cer 
tain I was at home, but I don’t recall anything about it. 

Mr. Keefe. But you are certain of one tiling and that is that yoi 
received no communication from the President on the evening of thi 
6th of Decemeber and that you didn’t attend any meeting at the Whit 
House that night? 

General Marshall. That is correct. I will add that the first infor 
mation I had of anything unusual was, as I have testified, after I go 
into my shower, or was going into my shower when this message wa 
relayed to me from Colonel Bratton that he wanted to come out b 
the house with an important matter. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, General Marshall, do you have a clear presen 
recollection as to the meeting at the White House on [13812 
Tuesday, November 25 ? 

General Marshall. I have gotten most of my recollection out o 
reading Mr. Stimson’s report, he having the only diary. 

Mr. Keefe. In other words, in answer to the questions that hav 
been asked you with respect to that meeting of the 25th, am I t 
infer that your memory has been refreshed by reason of your havinj 
read the memorandum submitted to the committee by former Secre 
ta^ Stimson ? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Do you have any independent present recollection o 
the events that took place or the conversations that took place at thi 
meeting of November 25? 

General Marshall. No, sir; I do not. What he is talking abou 
here, had been talked about back and forth through so many com 
binations that I cannot recollect the events of a particular meeting a 
this moment. 

Mr. Keefe. Do you have any independent recollection of havinj 
been told by Secretary Stimson of the Cabinet meeting of Friday 
November 7, when a poll was taken of the Cabinet on the question a 
to “whether the people would back” the Cabinet and the Fresiden 
“in case we strucK at Japan down there, and what the tactics diouL 
be?” 

1 am quoting from Secretary Stimson’s language. 
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3815'\ General Marshall. I testified a little bit ago, I think, 
!gard to that, that I had no recollection of it, but I am quite cer- 
Mr. Stimson must have told me that. 

r. Keefe. Of course, in connection with what took place on the 
, when you were present with the President, and the Secretaries 
Admiral Stark, it would be quite important to have known of 
jrevious action of the Cabinet, when that question was presented, 
the unanimous vote was recorded, as recorded in Secretary Stim- 
i diary, so I ask you now, at the time you met with these people 
he 25tn, do you have any present recollection now of having 
rn of this meeting on the 7tn, and its possible influence on the 
ersation which took place on the 25th ? 

meral Marshall. I can only say what I said a few moments ago : 
ee no recollection of being told about the vote, and I assume that 
s told. 

r. EIeefe. Do you agree with Secretary Stimson when he sets forth 
s diary as follows : 

)lnted out to the President that he had already taken the first steps towards 
timatum In notifying Japan way back last summer that If she crossed the 
r into Thailand, she was violating our safety and that therefore he had only 
nt out (to Japan) that to follow any such expedition was a violation of a 
ng we bad already given. 

38H'\ General Marshall. Yes, sir; I am in agreement with 
, he is saying. The actual terminology he uses in regard to an 
latum — it certiiinly was a very definite notificatioiL 

Mr. Keefe. Now, do I understand you to say. General 
hall — this will shorten the thing up, because I am as anxious to 
ude this examination as you are — that you have read the state- 
of Secretary Stimson and that Secretary Stimson’s statement, 
r as you are concerned, conforms to your own knowledge and 
lection of the events set lorthj and you agree with that statement? 
neral Marshall. I will put it this way, that there is nothing he 
in here that I take exception to in my recollection, and his state- 
dias reminded me of a great deal that I had entirely forgotten, 

! am in general agreement with all that he states. 

'. Keefe. Well, to narrow it down one step further, is there any- 
; in this statement that you do take exception to ? 
neral Marshall. I can think of nothing now, sir. 

’. Keefe. And is there anything in his record, as set forth in his 
’, which is appended to his general statement, that you consider 
) be in accordance with the facts, in accordance with your present 
lection ? 

neral Marshall. There is nothing t hat I know of, of that 
■cter. 

. Keefe. So that as a member of the committee I am safe in ac- 
ng the statement of Secretary Stimson, together with the memo- 
i contained in his diary, as being in lull [1S816] accord 
your own attitude toward the things and events which he 
ibed? 

lerai Marshall. Yes, sir, including that about the War Depart- 
General Staff. 

lator Ferguson. You mean by that, the criticism, if it is criticism f 
leral Marshall. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Keefe. I didn’t have particular reference 

Senator Feroi:sox. That is what you meant by that? 

General Marsii.\i.l. I didn’t understand. 

Senator Fergl son. That there was some criticism. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir ; I accepted that. 

Senator Ff.rgusox. You accepted that. 

General Marshall. I don’t take exception to it. 

Mr. Keefe. I want to say, General Marshall, that so far as my que: 
tion was concerned, I was not specifically referring to the conclusioi 
as to responsibility which Secretary Stimson sets forth in h 
statement. 

General Marshall. I was trying to make perfectly clear my agre« 
ment with what he says. 

Mr. Kefje. I am trying to limit my question to the factual informs 
tion which is contained in his statement and the matter of conclusion 
I as.sume, will be the prerogative of this committee. 

[13,817'] But on the fac'tual information set forth in his stat' 
ment and in the diary, you are in accord ? 

General Marshall. I noted nothing that I would take exceptic 
to. 


Mr. Keefe. Do you think of anything that you would add to tin 
statement that Secretary Stimson has excluded ? 

General Marshall. I suppose if I took a few hours off I migl: 
bring up a great many things, but I think he covers the general que; 
tion of the whole affair very well. 

Mr. Keefe. That is all. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Clark. General Marshall, I should like to ask you, as a mil 
tary man, as one who has had at least some contacts with diplomat 
activities, as to whether there was, in your opinion, anything in tl 
13-part message any more indicative of war than what had bee 
received up to that time ? 

General Marshall. I am sorry, I can’t give you a categories 
answer to that, for the reason that I read it that morning very hu 
riedly, and then I never read it again until just before I came u 
here, and I tried to time myself in reading it that time, and I wt 
interrupted before I finished, and I never read it since; .so there 
stand. I have been busy and I just haven’t read it all. 

[13818] Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy. For the record there has been question after que 
tion about Commander Schulz saying the President said “This meai 
war”, and I would like to read Commander Schulz’s exact word 
page 12441 of the transcript. 


Commander Schulz. Mr. Hopkins then read the paiiers and banded the 
back to the President. The President tlien turned toward Mr. Hopkins ai 
said in substance — I am not sure of the exact word.s, but in substance — “Th 
means war.” Mr. Hopkins agreed, and they discus.‘ied then, for perhaps fl' 
minutes, the situation of the Japanes forces, that is, their deployment and 

Again on page 12443.^ 

There has been a statement made that the President called the Nav 
Department. 


> Hearings, Part 10, p. 4083. 
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age 12443 : 

mmander Schitlz. There was uo mention made of sending any further 
ling or alert. However, having concluded this discussion about the war go- 

0 begin at the Japanese convenience, then the President said that he believed 
ould talk to Admiral Stark. He started to get Admiral Stark on the tele- 
e. It was deterininefl — I do not rwall exactly, but I believe the [7J8/P] 
te House operator told the President that Admiral Stark could be reached 
e National Theater. 

he Vice Chairman. Senator Ferguson. 

enator Ferguson. General, to carry Mr. Keefe’s question further, 
Jt whether the President had seen the 13-part message, I want to 
you whether or not you had any information that the President 
seen this message and made any remarks about it prior to the time 
he attack? 

eneral Marsuaia.. I had no such information, 
enator Ferguson. One more question. 

•n page 53 of the Secretaary of War’s statement, he has this lan- 
ge — talking with the President : 

old him I could see two. His alternatives wei>» — first, to do nothing; second, 
ake something in the nature of an ultimatum again — 

ice he says “ultimatum again”. 

ng a point beyond which we would figlit ; third, to flgiit at once. I told him 
>nly two were the last two, bwause I did not tldnk anyone wtnild do nothing 
lis situation, and he agreed with me. 1 said of the other two, my choice was 
latter one. 

hat was to fight at once. 

ow, did Secretary Stimson ever discuss with you that language or 
; idea? 

L3820] It doesn’t purport to have you in the conversation, 
eneral Marshaix. I wasn’t in the conversation. I was just trying 
bink of his conversations with me. 

[e was very much afraid — he feared that we would find ourselves 
lived in the developing situation where our disadvantages would 
50 great that it would be quite fatal to us when the Japanese 
tally broke peace, 

le also felt very keenly that, and thought about this part a great 

1 more than I did, because it was his particular phase or the matter, 

t we must not go so far in delaying actions of a diplomatic nature 
o sacrifice the honor of the country. He was deeply concerned 
ut that. • 

ly approach to the matter, of course, was much more materialistc. 
as hunting for time. Hunting for time, so that whatever did 
pen we would be better prepared than we were at that time, that 
ticular time. 

o it was a question of resolving his views as to the honor, we will 
of the United States, and his views of a diplomatic procedure 
ch allowed the Japanese to continue movements until we would 
n a hopeless situation before the peace was broken, and mine, which 
; say, were much more materialistic, as I think they should have 
1 , that we should get as much time as we could in order to make 
d the terrible deficiencies in our defensive arrange- [13821] 
its. 
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This particular statement that he makes here, that he made to th 
President, I don’t recall of his ever making it quite so flat-footedly t 
me. that we would strike first. 

Senator Ferguson. At least the substance of this was discussed wit 
you? 

General Marshall. Oh, yes ; we talked many times about it. 

Senator Ferguson. Was it generally agreed between the War Cal 
inet, as it has been described, that we would not strike first? 

That was generally agreed on, was it not? 

General Marshall. I don’t recall exactly the time the Presiden 
enunicated the directive that we must not make the overt act. 

Senator Ferguson. That is right. So it was finally agreed, Secre 
tary Stimson’s idea to fight at once was overruled, and we took anothe 
course ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Which was carried out. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Your idea was, as jmu say you were mor 
realistic 

General Marshall. I said “materialistic.” 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Materialistic. You realized whai 
[1S822'\ we had to fight with, did you not, and that is what cause( 
you to hesitate? 

General Marshall. Mine was, in a sense, a technical job. I waj 
struggling with the means to fight. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; and you wanted time. 

General Marshall. I wanted time, and the question was how mud 
time could be given to us and still maintain the honor of the Unitee 
States and not get ourselves in a hopeless position. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever get to the point of discussing thi 
point where you would attack if you did attack first, or was that rulec 
out because tlie President made a policy ? 

General Marshall. We went back, of course, to your arrangement 
with the British, as to the prospective deployment of the fleets, wh( 
would assume the burden of responsibility here and who would receive 
the burden of responsibility there. 

As a matter of fact our first issue, undoubtedly, would have beer 
to protect our convoys, and to have continued the reinforcement oi 
the Philipmnes. , 

Senator Ferguson. That is all. 

Mr. Keefe. Mr. Chairman 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Keefe. 

Mr. Keefe. As I recall the testimony. General Marshall. 
[13823^ with respect to the sending of this message of the 26th 
there was some question in your mind, and in the record it was not clear 
just what the events and circumstances were with respect to th< 
preparation of that warning message that was sent to General Short 

Now, if Mr. Stimson’s report is correct, and I assume that it is, that 
question seems to be resolved, because he states that on the 27th, on 
page 19 of his report : 

We then discussed the message that might be sent to the commanding olBcen 
of the various theaters, including in particular General MacArthur, who was it 
the Philippines and in the forefront of the threatened area. We had already 
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sent MacArthur a warning but I felt that the time had now come for a more 
definite warning. In talking with the President on the telephone that morning, • 
I had suggested, and he had approved the idea, that we should send out a final 
alert, namely that they should be on the qul vlve for any attack, and explaining 
the exact situation. Ordinarily, of course, there would be no reason for me to 
participate In the sending of any such message which was the normal function 
of the military staff. As the President himself, however, bad now actually di- 
rected the sending of the message, and as I wanted the me.ssage clearly to apprise 
the commanding (/J824] officers In the various areas as to exactly what 
the diplomatic situation was, I undertook to participate in the framing of this 
message myself. 

So it now appears from his statement that that message was actually 
framed on the 27th while you were attending maneuvers. Do you so 
understand it now, General Marshall? 

General Marshall. My confusion was with relation to the previous 
evening. My recollection was that before I left for North Carolina 
I had discussed with General Gerow the general terms of such a 
message. 

Mr. Keefe. But it was not prepared ? 

General Marshall. He was in the business of preparing it and I 
think he brought in to Mr. Stimson the draft. That is my recollection 
of the procedure. What Mr. Slimson says is accurate. My trouble 
was trying to orient w’hat I had said before the message was prepared 
and what my reaction was after they showed me the message on my 
return. 

Mr. Keefe. So you did have a discussion with General Gerow the 
night before? 

General Marshall. I sav that was my recollection, that before I left, 
the afternoon before, I ha^ a discussion with him. I don’t know what 
General Gerow testified. I was in a confused state of mind as to 
whether that was correct or whether it was my reaction when I saw 
the message that had \ 13825] already been sent, and I couldn’t 
remember which was which. 

Mr. Kef.fe. You are in agreement with the thesis that so far as the 
actual message was concerned it was prepared on the 27th and that 
Secretary Stimson himself participated in the preparation of that 
message { 

General Marshall. That is correct. 

Mr. Keefe. And did the unusual, as he says, in that matter, because 
it was on what he conceived to be direct orders of the President that 
such a mes.sage be sent? 

General Marshall. That is correct. 

Mr. Keefe. And he wanted to be sure that it accurately conveyed 
the necessary information to the commanders in the field? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. That clears up that little bit of discrepancy that existed 
in the other hearings, and I am glad that it has been cleared up in 
accordance with Secretary Stimson’s statement. 

That is all. 

The Vice Chairman. Does counsel have anything further? 

Mr. Richardson. No. 

The Vice Chairman. Any further questions? 

(No response.) 

The Vice Chairman. Is there any reason why General Marshall 
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[ 13826 '\ cannot now be excused ? 

(No response.) 

The Vice Chairman. General, we thank you for your appearanct 
and the additional information you have given the committee anc 
you are excused. 

General Marshall, Thank you very much. 

The Vice Chairman. The Chair is advised that Chairman Barklej 
and Senator Ferguson have agreed that we will ad j urn at this point 
until 11 o’clock Thursday morning. 

We will ask Admiral Stark to be back at 11 o’clock Thursdaj 
morning, 

(Whereupon, at 1 p. m., an adjournment was taken until 11 a. m. 
Thursday, April 11, 1946.) 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 11, 1946 

Congress of the United States, 

Jt)INT CoMMITIEE ON THE INVESTIGATION 

OF THE Pearl Harbor Autack, 

Washinffton, D. C. 

The Joint Committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 11 a. m., in 
room 312 Senate Office Builmng, Simator Alben W. Barkley (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Present: Senators Barkley ( chairman) and Ferguson; and Repre- 
sentatives Cooper (vice chairman), Clark, Murphy, Gearhart, and 
Keefe. 

Also present: Seth W. Richardson, general counsel; Samuel H. 
Kaufman, associate general coun.sel; John E. Masten, Edward P. Mor- 
gan, and Logan J. Lane, of counsel, and Mrs. Flo E. Bratten, executive 
secretaiw, to the joint committee. 

[L38j9\ The Chairman. The committee will please come to 
order. 

Mr. Masten. Mr. Chairman, we have three exhibit numbers that 
we would like to assign just before the examination proceeds. 

The Chairman. All right. 

Mr. Masten. At page 13(>3() of the record the committee decided that 
the reports, findings, and conclusions of the various prior proceedings 
should be made an exhibit .separate from the transcripts of testimony 
in those proceedings. We would like to a.ssign Exhibit No. 157 to a 
compilation of those reports and findings. 

The Chairman. Without objection, that will be done. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 157.”) 

Mr. Masten. As Exhibit No. 158, we would like to offer the addi- 
tional documents released by the British Government, which have been 
previously distributed to the committee and which were released for 
publication yesterday. This exhibit will consist of 14 documents and 
attachments. 

I would like to point out that document No. 9 in this exhibit relates 
primarily to Exhibits Nos. 16 and 47 but has been included in Exhibit 
No. 158 due to the fact that the jirinting of the prior exhibits has 
proceed past Exhibits Nos. IG and 47. 

The Chairman. Without objection, that will be done. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 158.”) 

{13S30'\ Mr. Masten. As Exhibit No. 159, we would like to offer 
the additional documents relea.sed by the Chinese Government, which 
also have been distributed to the committee previously. This exhibit 
will consist of five documents and enclosures. 

The Chairman. Those will be filed as exhibits, accordingly. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 159.”) 

The Chairman. Admiral Stark, will you come around ? 

79716 — 46— pt 11 8 
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TESTIMOHY OF ADMIBAL HABOLD B. STABE, TTNITED STATE 
NAVY (BETIBED)— Besumed 

The Chairman. Senator Ferguson, I think you v'ere ezaminii 
Admiral Stark. 

Senator Ferguson. I wish you would read that into the recoi 
and then I want to ask you some questions about it. It is a messa 
from OPNA V to CINC AF, is it not ? 

Admiral Stark. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Before the attack, from OPNAV to CINCA 
on Sunday, December 7; is not that correct? 

Admiral Stark. Yes, 7 December, 71722, which is 6:22. That 
Greenwich time, however. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Stark (reading) : 

The State Department is Informing the Japanese Government the SS MadU 
is enroute to Chingwangtao to arrive about December 10 and depart for Man 
8 days later and requesting that In view of arrangements made for. Tatuta Ua 
now enroute Los Angeles to evacuate [75881] Jaiianese citizens tl 
Japan direct her sea and land forces to allow Madison to proceed freely a 
without hindrance and provide her necessary facliities at Chingwangtao. i 
vise this office of any change in the Madison's schedule. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, had you known about that message befo 
it was sent? 

Admiral Stark. I do not recall knowing about it before it w 
sent. I remember the picture very conclusively on the sending 
that ship up there, so distinctly that I wanted to verify my memo 
and I thought it would be well to get the record on it, so I ask 
the Department to have copies of dispatches in relation thereto, ai 
they are now available to the committee if they want them. 

I think, before giving you my answer, which would be based 
those, I might read them, because the dispatches in question, from t 
record, give a very good picture of this whole affair. 

Senator Ferguson. I would be glad to have you give any inform 
tion you have on that. My inquiry was going to be as to why th 
was sent. You knew that war was coming and you wanted to t 
to get an agreement on the safe passage of two ships, one of ours ai 
one of theirs. 

Admiral Stark. It was sent for the reason that we were [138S 
worried about t^t ship. We took a deliberate chance when we to 
Admiral Hart, in response to a dispatch from him on 1 Decemb 
to send her up there. We had left in North China approximate 
200 Marines. We had received a dispatch from the Embassy, 
rather Admiral Hart sent us word that there were about 6.000 Ame 
cans up there and he noted that a ship could be made available to 
up there. He recognized the risk and put it up to the Departme 
for decision. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, when you say “the risk,” you mean tb 
war would break out while it was enroute? 

Admiral Stark. I mean that war might break out. 

SenatorFEROusoN. Well, were you just considering it a “migi 
then? 

Admiral Stabk._ At that time ; yes, sir. We felt reasonably certa 
that war was coming but we could not tell when. It was a matter 
timing. 
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Senator Ferouson. But you were concerned with it and it was a 
grave question, so grave that you were working on it on Sunday? 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. We had guaranteed the safety of the 
Japanese ship which was then enroute to San Francisco, and as I recall, 
it was to go from there down to the Canal Zone picking up Japanese 
nationals and taking them back. 

Senator Fero.uson. All right. Had the Japanese asked for 
[1S833'\ a guarantee of a safe passage of their ship? 

Admiral Stark. As I rtecall, they had asked that she be given free 
passage, and we had granted it, and we were asking for a similar 
treatment for the American ship. 

Senator Ferguson. That would indicate that both countries, at the 
time this request was made, were anticipating a war, and that if war 
broke out in the meantime these two ships were to have safe passage? 
Is not tliat a correct view ? 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And that is what you arranged for here [indi- 
cating dispatch] ? 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. And then 

Senator Ferguson. Just a moment. I do not want to cut off any 
testimony you may have or any instruments that you may want to 
refer to that can aid us along this line. 

Admiral Stark. They are short, and I think the record should be 
complete on this, and it would be well to put them in here. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you put them in ? 

Admiral Stark. I will read tnem if you would like to have them. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Admiral Stark. The first is a message from the Commander in 
Chief of the Asiatic Fleet, our forces in the Pacific, which was 
[ISSSJi^ sent by him on 1 December, and which reads as follows — 
Before I read it, it was to OPNAV and it was for information to the 
Commanding Officer, U. S. Marine Forces in North China. 

Embassy advises six one one five American nationals in Peiping Tientsin area. 
Estimate civilian requirements uncertain. President Madison now available for 
withdrawal Marines from North China. Ship can arrive Chingwangtao about 
December 10th and depart about three days Inter. If Department thinks advis- 
able accept attendant risks and attempt this withdrawal request authority to 
ose this vessel. Advise. 

Mr. Keefe. The date of that is December 1? 

Admiral Stark. December 1, yes, sir. 

Now, on the same day we have a dispatch from the Department. 
We answered it immediately, and the message is from the Secretary 
of the Navy, released by me. I remember the incident, because we 
recognized the situation as grave at that time and were taking it up 
with the Secretary for decision, and the reply is to the Commander 
in Chief of the Asiatic, and information of the U. S. Marine Forces 
in North China : 

Your 010300 approved. 

That message is the message that I just previously read from 
Admiral Hart. 

Authority granted charter President Madison [15855] at tariff rate for 
one trip Chingwangtao to Manila. Inform State Department ofBcials North 
China of prospective schedule. 
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The next message is from Admiral Hart, dated 2 December, to < 
Commanding General of the Marine Forces in North China, a 
information of the Marine Corps and OPNAV in Washingt< 
This was on the second, and priority : 

Withdraw North China Marines via President Harrison due arrive Chinwa 
tao December tenth expected turn around. Nonmilitary property that can 
be exacuated to be sold or left Peiping. Notify consul Tletsin and Embas 
APL authorized to book civilian passengers in normal manner. Advise ex 
time of sailing when determined. 

Then, there is another dispatch from the Commander in Ch 
Asiatic to OPNAV on 3 December. 

Mr. Richardson. Just a minute. Admiral Stark. Is the referci 
in the dispatch you just read to the President Hai'rbson an intentioi 
change from Madison'i 

Admiral Stark. That is what got me looking up this dispati 
The dispatch that Senator Ferguson gave me to read said the Miu 
son, and my remembrance is that it was the Harrison. I start 
to check up on the Harrison and ran into the rest of the dispatch 
They used actually the Hamson \^13S36^ and not the Madisi 

Fourth Marines 796 officers and men arrived Olongapo 1 QM clerk 3 enlis 
remain Shanghai temporarily. President Harrison vice Madison departing J 
nlla 4 December for Chinwangtao evacuate personnel and such equipment 
reaches there by arrival date. Luzon and Oahtt well on way Manila success 
completion voyage exjjected. 

I might add those were two gunboats which we had left in Chii 
We wanted to leave them until the last minute, and they had arrivi 

Senator Ferguson. You mean the last minute before the vi 
started ? 

Admiral Stark. I mean we had debated a good deal when to bri 
them out. We were debating for some time on this. W’e fina 
decided at this time it was time to get them out. 

Senator Ferguson. That you were at about the last minute? 

Admiral Stark. Well, it was getting close to it. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Stark. "When I say the last minute, I have forgott 
just when 

Senator Ferguson. That is near the deadline ? 

Admiral Stark. I have forgotten just when the dispatch directi 
Hart to bring those gunboats out was made, but we [138.: 
thought it was time to get our nationals and our marines out of Chii 

Senator Ferguson. Do you remember — if I may interrupt — tl 
we had a memorandum here from the British to our State Departnu 
and on the end of it Mr. Hamilton said — it was about the 3d or 4th 
December — they wanted us to act on a parallel course with them, a 
remember the exhibit, if we could get it. It would speak for itst 
On the bottom of that it said that that was a matter that would h* 
to be taken up with the President, that it would indicate we were goi 
to war and thereafter they could not pass on it. Do you rememl 
that document? 

Admiral Stark. No, sir; I do not particularly at this moment 
member that particular document, but I do recall that in evacuati 
our nationals and in evacuating our marines it was taken up with 1 
White House. Of course, the State Department was as much int 
ested as anybody else in that picture, and more so as regards nationi 
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Senator Ferguson. Did you personally have any conversation with 
the President or with the State Department — I am talking about prior 
to the 7th of December — about the removal of our nationals? 

Admiral Stark. Oh, yes. Not only our nationals, but we had talked 
about our marines, and so forth, for some months. We [^13838'\ 
had evacuated, for example, all naval families out of Manila a con- 
siderable period before this. 

Senator Fergus(jn. What was the policy adopted by the President 
or the State Department, as far as you knew, about the nationals ? 

Admiral Stark. We were entleavoring to get them out. 

Senator Ferguson. And that was because you anticipated war? 

Admiral Stark. That was certainly because of the possibility, and 
in the interest of safety to them. We gave them the opportunity to get 
out, and the State Department, I believe, chartered the ships which we 
sent over there. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know of anything that was done between 
the 27th of November and the 7th of December about getting our 
nationals out? 

Admiral Stark. This matter in hand is between that time. 

Senator Ferguson. I mean outside of these, that were taken up 
directly with the President. 

Admiral Stark. At the moment I do not recall anything else. We 
had been getting them out for some time. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. There is considerable infonnation on the Japanese 
and what they did for some months before they started to get their 
ships home, and their nationals, too. 

[13839'\ Senator Ferguson. Yes; I appreciate that. 

Admiral, you may proceed, if you do not recall any of the others 
now. 

Admiral Stark. I recall the earlier incidents. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Stark. As to this ship, we took what we call a calculated 
risk, in the interest of getting our people out, balanced against the 
possibility of losing the ship. 

Senator Ferguson. That is right. 

[J3840] Admiral Stark. If we got them out, fine ; if we did not 
get them out, we might lose the ship and would not be any better off. 

Senator Ferguson. And you were working for a safe voyage, if 
possible, even though war had broken out; is not that true? 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. We were asking for transit. 

Senator Ferguson. For a safe voyage? 

Admiral Stark. For a safe voyage. Whether that would cover the 
contingency if war actually broke or not, I do not know, because we 
canceled the massed after the war broke out. 

Senator P'erguson. You were endeavoring to do it? 

Admiral Stark. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. And did we grant safe voyage to their ship so 
it would apply after war started ? 

Admiral Stark. I don’t remember any application after war. They 
had asked us to facilitate this voyage, and we had agreed to it. The 
details of that would probably better come from the State Department. 

Senator Ferguson. You are not familiar with it then? 
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Admiral Stark. Not on that point, not enough to make s positi 
statement. 

Senator Ferguson. Whether or not it applied in case of war, t 
instruments will probably speak for themselves, wh 

you get them all m. 

Amniral Stark. I started reading that dispatch and I guess 
finished reading it. 

The next dispatch is the one which you gave me yesterday. 

The State Department is Informing the Japanese Government the SS Madison 
enroute Chtngwangtao due to arrive about December 10 and depart for Man 
3 days Inter and requesting that in view of arrangements made for Tuluta iia 
now enroute Los Angeles to evacuate Japanese citizens that Japan direct her t 
and land forces to allow Madison to proceed fi'eely and without hindrance a 
provide her necessary facilities at Chlngwangtao. Advise this office of any char 
in the Madison schedule. 

Then, there was one to Admiral Hart, the text of which was : 

Give appropriate Instructions to Madison. Cancel my 071722. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, Admiral, this message sent on the momii 
of the 7th about the safe voyage, the safe course, was sent after we h 
canceled our codes, or destroyed our machines in Tokyo, and we kn< 
of their messages in relation to their codes, and you had in your depai 
ment the full 3 parts, and the 14th part, and 1 o’clock message, and i 
of these other messages ; isn’t that true? 

Admiral Stark. It was after the codes’ destructio 

The time group on this is 

Senator Ferguson. Twelve-something, isn’t it? Can you figure 
out from the Greenwich time? 

Admiral Stark. Yes; it is 1722. 

Senator Ferguson. Which would have been 5 hours and a half? 

Admiral Stark. Which would have been about 12 o’clock. 

Senator Ferguson. About 12 o’clock noon on Sunday? 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. It is my impression that the codes were not destroy 
by 12 noon in Tokyo. Ambassador Grew said they were not, d 
he not ? 

Senator Ferguson. I am sneaking more about ordering them <3 
stroyed. The record will speaK for itself. 

Admiral Stark. We had sent the message regarding the destroyii 
of their codes. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Stark. And we had authorized our people in the outlyii 
islands, and Guam and authorized Kimmel to direct them to destr< 
what he considered necessary. 

Senator Ferguson. That all being true, the language 
used in this message that I had you read the other day, and questii 
about this morning, would indicate, would it not, that we knew w 
was coming, and this was to take place after the war came. 

Admiral Stark. We felt war was coming; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. The language indicates that the armies ai 
navies of Japan were to allow this ship to have a free couse, a sa 
passage. 
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Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. At the time when this was initiated, it 
was the first of December, and that was the first correspondence with 
reference to it, and it was, of course a matter of timing. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Are there any other messages you have 
there now ? 

Admiral Stark. That is all I have on it, sir. 

Senator P^ouson. May I inquire from counsel, if you have a memo- 
randum to Mr. Hull from Admiral Schuirmann on December 4, 1941 
in relation to the Dutch ? 

Mr. Masten. We do not have it here. Senator. Do you want itf It 
is down in room 201. 

Senator Ferguson. I would like to have it. I did not like to use a 


cony of it, I wanted to be exact on its language. 

Mr. Murpht. As long as you are sending down there, will you be 
sure to have the notes of the President on the 7th here 0S8Jm\ 
too? 

Mr. Masten. They will be here this noon. They are being mimeo- 
gryjhed. 

I^nator Ferguson. Until we get that, I will pass this for the mo- 
ment. 

Admiral, since you were on the stand, we have received a memoran- 
dum that was sent from the military observer. Captain Creighton, 
from Singapore to Admiral Hart. Are you familiar with that message 
about von Papen ? 

Admiral Stark. I do not know just to what you refer without look- 
ing at it. 

^nator Ferguson. It is the message from the military observer in 
Singapore to Admiral Hart. You remember the original memoran- 
dum in relation to Admiral Hart, that he sent to your department, that 
we had agreed to give the British support in three or four eventuali- 
ties? 

Admiral Stark. That he had heard that we had? 

Senator Ferguson. That is right. 

Admiral Stark. And he asked us about it? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Stark. Yes, I remember that message; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, you are not familiar with the otlier mes- 
sage that was sent from Captain Creighton, are you ? 

Admiral Stark. I do not recall it at the moment. 

[1S8^^ Senator Ferguson. Would you locate that? 

Mr. Richardson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Admiral, were you familiar with the fact that 
the Navy Department had a special file that they kept the communica- 
tions between Britain and the President, that were sent through the 
Communications of the Navy, and that the file was kept in the Navy? 

Admiral Stark. No. 

Senator Ferguson. When the British, Mr. Churchill, and others in 
the British Government would cable or communicate with the Presi- 
dent at times they used your facilities; that is, the Navy facilities, and 
that there was a si)(?cial file kept in the Navy Department with those 
papers, or those coded messages, or decoded messages, but they re- 
tained them in the Navy Department. 

Were you familiar with that fact? 
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Admiral Stark. I was not familiar with it, but I would say if t 
occurred, it would be a very normal procedure to keep the Presidei 
messages separate on a thing of that sort. We did in London. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know that the President had used y< 
communications to communicate with the British? In relation to 
Far East I am only talking about now. 

Admiral Stark. Well, I know he used our communications. 

[ISBNS'] Senator Ferguson. That being true, would you not ki 
copies, or at least the papers in your files in relation to those comr 
nications? 

Admiral Stark. It would be a very natural thing to keep one cc 
in a very secret status. 

Senator Ferguson. Isn’t it true that there was a very secret t 
which you now describe, kept under secret orders, so that when Ci 
tain Lavender, who is one of the counsel here, made an inquiry 
could not even see it, and he has not seen it? Did you know that? 

Admiral Stark. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Would it be such that no one could see, that 
would be simer-secret? 

Admiral Stark. I do not know. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Stark. That is a detail of filing which could be obtaii 
from the Department. So far as my knowledge goes, I thought 
could get anything we asked for. I did not know until this min' 
that anything had oeen refused at this time. 

The Chairman. You do not know it now? 

Admiral Stark. I do not know it now ; no, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. There has nothing been refused. It is all in i 
record. 

[13847^ Mr. MuimHT. Mr. Chairman, in view of the Senate 
statement about Captain Lavender 

Senator Ferguson. I am asking questions now. 

Mr. Murphy. I want to object to the Senator testifying until si 
time as we know who Captain Lavender is. The Senator stated sor 
thing that is not in evidence. I think in fairness to the record, and 1 
other members of the committee, if that is true, we ought to find < 
who this Captain Lavender is, and his connection with the case. 

Senator Ferguson. I will find out now. 

Do you know Captain Lavender ? 

Admiral Stark. I do, yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Has he been acting as counsel for anyone 
this case ? 

Admiral Stark. He has been associated with Admiral Kimmel. 

Mr. Murphy. Is he in the room ? May we have a look at him ? 

Senator Ferguson. Is Captain Lavender in the room? 

tNo re.sponse.) 

Admiral Stark. I might state that he was up here yesterday, a 
I think he can be made available if you would like to get him. 

Senator Ferguson. Does not counsel have a letter in relation to t' 
file? 

Mr. Richardson. All of it is in the Navy. It has been {1381, 
furnished us by the Navy and it has been in evidence here. 
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Mr. Masten. We have a memorandum from, I think, Commander 
Baecher. I think tlie memorandum was dated sometime in November 
or December of last year. It states that all of the messages from 
the President, which were found in that file, are now in the record. 

My recollection is, Senator, that the only two mes.siiges in it were 
the two mes.s{i|rcs to the Philippines. 

Senator Ferguson. I just want to find out now atxmt the file. Your 
statement now is— and I do not think this was put in the rec(»r(l 
before — that the only two messages in that file are in the record. Are 
they in the record itself? 

Mr. Masten. I think so. Senator. There is a memorandum from 
Commander Baecher which I think is in the record. If it is not, Ave 
will check this noon. 

yhe CifAiRMAN. It is my recollection that memorandum was put 
in the record at the time it was received. 

Mr. Masten. At the time the mes.sages were put in, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. There isn’t a question but that Congress ought 
to know about this thing, because a letter was written, and the request 
Avas refused. 

Mr. Murphy. My only reason for interpt)sing is if there is some 
Captain LaA’ender, this is the first time that his [ name 

appears in this hearing, after 13,000 pages, and the statement has 
been made that he has been refused something. 

I do not think the record should go on witnout knowing who he is. 

Senator Ferguson. I think this requires putting the President's 
letter in the record. 

Would you, Mr. Masten, get a copy of the President’s letter in 
relation to this file? 

Mr. Masten. There was no letter of the President, Senator, that I 
recall. 

Senator Ferguson. Dit^not the President Avrite a letter to someone, 
either Rugg, or Kimmel, or Lavender? 

Mr. Masten. I haA'e no recollection of that. You mean President 
Roosevelt ? 

Senator FERoirsoN. No, no. Pifsident Truman. 

Mr. Masten. I have no recollection of that. I Avill haA'e to look 
through the file. All the letters that President Truman wrote, or 
the memoranda, are in the record, that I recall. 

Senator FraiousoN. The Congressman has made it appear that the 
Senator from Michigan wanted the record to show that there was a 
denial. I sun trying to ask questions. I am certain there was a letter 
Avritten by the President of the United States, but I cannot tell you 
to whom it Avas addres-sed. 

[13SoO'\ TTie Chairman. There were letters written by the Presi- 
dent to the heads of all of the departments. 

Senator FEROt:soN. This is a special letter in relation to this par- 
ticular file that I was making inquiiy about. I will try to ascertain it. 

Is there anyone in the room who represents Admiral Kimmel? 

Ensign Phelan. Yes; I am. 

Senator Ferguson. Ensign Phelan, do you know of any letter 

The Chahiman. If he is going to testify, we had better swear him. 

(Ensign Phelan was duly sAvorn by the chairman.) 

Senator Ferguson. Better give your first name, noA«t. 

En.sign Phelan. John Phman. 
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TESTDf 0N7 OF ENSIGN JOHN PHELAN, UNITED STATES NAT 

Senator Ferguson. Ensign, will you tell^ us as to whether^ or 
you had any Imowledge in relation to a special file of communicat 
between the President of the United States and the British Gov 
men^ or any mem^r of the British Government, that was top 
the Navy Department? 

Ensign Phelan. I have no personal knowledge of that, Senj 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether or not any letter 
written in relation to it, as far as Admiral Kimmd was concen 

[lS85l\ Ensign Phelan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you have a copy of that letter, or do 
know where we can get a copy of it ? 

Ensign Phelan. No, sir; I haven’t a copy of it here. I be! 
Admiral Kimmel has a copy of it. 

Senator Ferguson. But you do know a letter was written by 
President? 

Ensign Phelan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. To whom was it written? 

Ensign Phelan. To Admiral EimmeL 

The Chairman. Wliich President? 

Senator Ferguson. President Truman. 

Ensign Phelan. President Truman. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. About when was that letter written 

Ensign Phelan. Since these hearing have been in progress. 

Senator Ferguson. Captain Lavender was one of the counsel, 
he not? 

Ensign Phelan. That is right, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether or not this file was de 
to him, and it had to be taken up directly with the President, ai 
letter was written on it? 

Ensign Phelan. I so understand, Senator. 

\_1S862'\ Commander Baecher.* 1 can explain it. 

Senator Ferguson. All I want is an explanation. 

Commander Baecheb. I know all about it; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Let us get it all, so there will be no mystery a 
it. 

Commander Baecher. I hesitate to inject myself, but as I ui 
stand it, Admiral Kimmel desired to get into this file, which u 
Wliite House file of the Navy Department. 

Under the direction of the President, as we interpreted the di 
ives, the committee alone had the right to to into the departmi 
files, so Admiral Kimmel was not permitted to do it, so he wn 
letter to the President as a naval officer, which went through n 
channels, and asked for that permission, and the President ansvi 
and stiid under his directives only this committee could have 8' 
to these departmental files, and this committee could have anyt 
it wished, and this committee has. 

That is the entire story. 


^ Navy Department liaiaon officer to the committee. 
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Senator Ferguson. Was the request made by Captain Lavender 
instead of Admiral Kimmel personally? I want to get the record 
straight. 

Commander Baecher. I do not know who acted physically, but it 
was done in Admiral Kinunel’s name. 

Mr. Mubpht. Will the Senator yield? 

\1S853^ Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. Why cannot we get the letters here ? 

Senator Ferguson. If we can get them, and make them a part of 
the record, that is all right with me. 

Mr. Murphy. Put them in. I would like to see what date they 
were written, and when they started inquiring about this file, in view 
of it being several months ago, in December, and it just coming out 
now. 

Mr. Richardson. Was there anything done with the file? 

Commander Baecher. It was submitted to this committee. 

Mr. Richardson. All of it? 

Commander Baecher. There were two dispatches in it, and copies 
of it have been submitted to this committee along with the letter 
saying they are all there is. 

Senator Ferguson. Could we get now from you, Commander, what 
di^atches were in this supersecret file? 

Commander Baecher. As I recall it — and it is a hazy recollection — 
they were to the High Commissioner of the Philippines. 

Mr. Richardson. We can get them. 

Senator Ferguson. They were to the High Commissioner of the 
Philippines? 

Commander Baecher. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. That would not be a message between 
[1386^'] the British Government and the United States Govern- 
ment? 

Commander Baecher. I understand there were none. The record 
will si>eak better than I can now. It has been several months. We 
submitted a box full of dispatches between the Navy and the British 
Admiralty, which would be intergovernmental, you might say. 

Senator Ferguson^ I wanted what the Admiral was talking about. 
When the communications were made from the President, the Navy's 
communications were used, and the copies ordinarily would be kept 
in the file and that would be a super-secret file. 

Commander Baecher. We wrote a letter in answer to a direct 
request on that. Senator, and it is here. That letter states that we 
have submitted all of these dispatches that were in the so-called White 
House file, and we submitted tnem along with the letter. 

There were no others. 

Senator Ferguson. Do I understand there were only two papers in 
this White House file, and they related to the High Cfommissioner of 
the Philippines? 

Commander Baecher. I think that is the purport of the certification 
we made, although I prefer you see that certification before you con- 
clude that issue. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you have personal knowledge of this, 
[15865]^ Commander, that when the file was obtained, there were 
only two papers in it ? Are you speaking from personal knowledge ? 
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Commander Baeciier. No; I am not. I did not go into the 
material. 

Senator Fergcson. It is what .someone has told you? 

Commander Baeciier. Yes. Someone who is very responsible. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you state who is very responsible? ) 
told you? 

Commander Baeciier. The Director of Naval Communicati 
The officer in charge has changed in the last several months. xVdn 
Stone is in charge now, and before Admiral Stone, it was .some o 
admiral. 

Admiral Stark. Kedman? 

Commander Baeciier. Redman, yes. It was either Stone 
Redman. 

Mr. Richardson. When a request is made of you, you send tha 
to the officer that has charge of the papers tfiat you are askei 
produce ? 

Commander Baeciier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Who produces that information and you coi 
that information to us here? You do not yourself go into the 
and handle the papei-s physically yourself? 

Commander Baeciier. Very seldom ; if I am not satisfied with \ 
I get on it. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you satisfied in this case 

Commander Baeciier. Yes. sir. 

Senator Ferguson. I would like to, if possible, get the letter no 
President Truman. I think it ought to go into this record, to ma 
clear. 

The Chairman. I think Mr. Masten has gone down to get that. 

Mr. Richardson. I do not think we have the letter from Presi 
Truman. I have not seen it. 

Senator Ferguson. May I reserve the right to obtain from Eii 
Phelan a copy of that letter, or the original, so it will be inserted ii 
record ? 

Mr. Murphy. Together with the letter from Admiral Kimmel. 

Senator Ferguson. That is right. 

Commander Baeciier. I can furnish a copy of 

letter. 

I would not be surprised but that I may have the original ir 
files. 

Senator Ferguson. You will be able to get us copies? 

Commander Baeciier. Yes. 

Mr. Richardson. We will get it for you. Senator.* 

Let us see what we have right here now. 

(The documents were handed to Senator Fer^son.) 

Mr. Masten. Senator, I think all of those sTiould be read int( 
record, if they are not in. 

Senator Ferguson. These are not the letters we are talking al 

Mr. Masten. They are the memorandum from Admiral Colclc 
rather than Commander Baecher, with the two messages : 
the President. Those are the only things we have had. The two 
sages are the two messti^es that are already in the record. 

Senator Ferguson. The messages are already in the record? 

Mr. Masten. That is my recollection. I am not sure wlu'thei 
memorandum is. 


> S«« p. 6493, infra. 
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Tlie Chairman. Do you want those read into the record or filed and 
printed in the record? 

Senator Ferovson. They ouj?ht to be printed. 

The C11AIR.MAN. It soeins to me they might as well be printed at 
this point instead of read. They are photo- 1 static 

copies. 

Mr. Richardson. Are they at all significant? It seems to us they 
were entirely irrelevant. 

Senator ^'ekguson. I do not claim they are. but I certainly do not 
want to keep them out. 

Mr. Richardson. The first one. Mr. Chairman, is with reference to 
the Philippine matter and the second is also with reference to the 
Philippine matter. I have examined them and thought they were 
entirely irrelevant as to our examination here. I^nless somebody .says 
they are, why should the record be further encumbered? 

^senator FERors(»N. But the record still stands, I think I am not 
commenting on the evidence, except insofar as it relates to what we 
may inquire about here. 

The Chairman. .The letters would at least show that it is not claimed 
the Pre.sident wrote to Churchill, and for that purpose probably they 
might as well go in. 

Mr. Richardson. All right. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 

f/.i.s'J.O] Dkcfmukr 1, 1U45. 

\[pmora7idum to Admiral Colrlouf/h: 

It is our understanding that there is in the office of the Diret^tor of Naval Coiiv- 
mimnications a file designated “White Hon.^^e File”, containing conininnications 
sent by I^rosident Uooseveiit to Kngland an<l other points through Navy cora- 
rminication channels. This is to requ<‘st that we be furnished, as promptly 
as possible, copies of all messages contained in this file sent to or received by the 
ITesideiit or other White House aides during the period October 1, 1941, to 
r»ec(unber 7, 1041, inclusive, with reference to Japiin or matters pertaining to 
rK^litical or military developicijnts in the Far East. It is probable that the 
request submitted by us under date of November 28th, emanating from Congress- 
man Keefe, will in(*lude some of this material, and in this event it will be suffl- 
fient in response to that request. 

WnxTAM D. Mitchet.l. 


Okpartment of the Navy. 

Office of the Secretary. 
WaJihington, 10 December 1945. 

Memo rand uni to: Mr. William D. Mitchell. 

1. There are forwarded to yon herewitli copies of two dispatches as follows: 

( 1 ) #2f?1854 of 26 November 1941 from the President to the High Commissioner 
of the Philippine Islands. 

(2) #280228 of 28 November 1941 from Clncaf to the President. 

2. These dispatehes are delivered in response to your request of 1 December 
1945 for copies of dispatches in the Navy Department’s “White House file” during 
rhe period October 1, 1941 to December 7, 1941, inclusive, “with reference to Jaiwm 
'T matters pertaining to political or military development in the Far East.” 

.S. No f>ther dispatches responsive to yoUr request have been discovered. 

4. It is requested that you receipt for the above two copies of dispatches on a 
copy of this memorandum. 

/S/ O. S. Colclough, 

O. S. Colclough, 

Bear Admiral, U8N. 
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[iSSSl} Naval Ifeeaage 
Prom OPNAV To: CINCAP 

Released by : H. R. Stark 
Date: 26 Not. 1M1 
261854 

From the Preeident. For the Sigh CommUeioner PhilipglneB. 

ADMIRAL HART WILL DELIVER TO YOU A COPY OP A DESPAl 
WHICH WITH MY APPROVAL THE CNO AND THE COS ADDRESSED 
THE SENIOR ARMY AND NAVY COMMANDERS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
ADDITION YOU ARE ADVISED THAT THE JAPANESE ARE STRONI 
REENPORCINO THEIR GARRISONS AND NAVAL FORCES IN THE M 
DATES IN A MANNER WHICH INDICTES THEY ARE PREPARING T] 
REGION AS QUICKLY AS POSSIBLE AGAINST A POSSIBI^ A'rTACK 
THEM BY US FORCES. HOWEVER I AM MORE PART1CUI.ARLY C 
CERNED OVER INCREASING OPPOSITION OF JAPANESE LEADERS A 
BY CURRENT SOUTHWARD TROOP MOVEMENTS FROM SHANGHAI A 
JAPAN TO THE FORMOSA AREA. PREPARATIONS ARE BECOMING 
PARENT IN CHINA FORMOSA AND INDO CHINA FOR AN EARLY AGGR 
SIVE MOVEMENT OF SOME CHARACTER ALTHOUGH AS YET THI 
ARE NO CLEAR INDICAITONS AS TO ITS STRENGTH OR WHETHER 
WILL BE DIRECTED AGAINST THE BURMA ROAD THAILAND MAI 
PBNINSUIxA NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES OR THE PHILIPPIN 
ADVANCE AGAINST THAILAND SEEMS THE MOST PROBABLE. I C 
SIDER IT POSSIBLE [/5S62] THAT THIS NEXT JAPANESE 
GRESSION MIGHT CAUSE AN OUTBREAK OP HOSTILITIES BETWi 
THE US AND JAPAN. I DESIRE THAT AFTER FURTHER INFORM] 
YOURSELF AS TO THE SITUATION AND THE GENERAL OUTLINES 
NAVAL AND MILITARY PLANS THROUGH CONSULTATION WITH j 
MIRAL HART AND GENERAL MacARTHUR YOU SHALL IN GREAT O 
FIDENCE PRESENT MY VIEWS TO THE PRESIDE.NT OP THE PB 
IPPINE COMMONWEALTH AND INFORM HIM THAT AS ALWAYS I 
RELYING UPON THE FULL COOPERATION OF HIS GOVERNMENT A 
HIS PEOPLE. PLEASE IMPRESS UPON HIM THE DESIltABILITY 
AVOIDING PUBLIC PRONOUNCEMENT OB ACTION SINCE THAT MIG 
MAKE THE SITUATION MORE DIFFICULT. ROOSEVELT XX. 

Copy to Op-12 War Plana DIt. U. S. Army 

No other persons to receive copies 


Navy Depart! 
Priority 


[SECBBT] 


[/J865] Naval Message Navy Departn 

Prom: CINCAP 

To: OPNAV BontIneB 

Date: NOVEMBER 28. 1941 
280228 

From High CommUeioner Bayre Personal for President Roosevelt 

YOUR MESSAGE OP NOVEMBER 26TH IS GREATLY APPRECIATED. 

I HAVE BEEN ASKED BY PRESIDENT QUEZON TO INFORM YOU TB 
YOU MAY BE ABSOLUTELY ASSURED THAT tO THE LAST MAN THE O' 
ERNMENT OF THE PHILIPPINE COMMONWEALTH. AND THE FILIPJ 
PEOPLE, WILL STAND BEHIND THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
ACTION: WHITE HOUSE. 

SS PILE. 

[ 1386^1 Senator F^ouson: It still remains, Admiral, that th 
were communications, using the Navy facilities between the Presid 
and the British Government in relation to the Far East; is not the 
correct statement? 

Admiral Stark. I think so; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And the copies would be kept in a supersec 
file in the Navy Department? 
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Admiral Stark. I have no personal knowledge of that, but that 
would be a^rfectly plausible tning to assume. 

Senator r erguson. Yes. Now, did you find the message or memo- 
randum to Mr. Hull? 

Mr. Masten. This is it (handing document to Senator Ferguson). 
Senator Ferguson. Admiral, we have a memorandum for tne Sec- 
retary of State dated December 4, 1941. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the whole memorandum put in, 
but I particularly want to question the Admiral about the last several 
paragTi^hs. 

The Vice Chairman. You want the whole memorandum inserted 
in the record? 

Senator Ferguson. I want the whole memorandum inserted in the 
record. 

The Chairman. Without objection, so ordered. 

(The memorandum referred to follows:) 

[13865] 

Navy Department. 

Washington, December 4, 19^1. 

Memorandum for Secretary of State, 

November 22nd the Special Naval Observer London Informed the Chief of Naval 
Operations that Vice Admiral Furstner, Minister of Marine of the Dutch Oov- 
ernmeut in London and Commander in Chief of All Dutch Naval Forces had 
received information that the Japanese were concentrating an expeditionary 
force in the Pelew Islands and that the Dutch Government were considering what 
it should do in ease a Japanese expeditionary force should cross the Davao- 
Waigeo line or the equator east of that line, and that the Dutch Government 
were inclined to regard such a movement as a direct threat to the territories and 
interests of Great Britain and the United States, which should Immediately be 
countered by force. The Dutch stated that before making up their minds they 
would like the views of the Chief of Naval Operations. 

The Chief of Naval Operations replied that be discounted the information aa 
to the assembly of an expeditionary force in the Pelews. That he was not In a 
position to offer advice as the question asked involved political questions, but 
authorized the Naval Observer London to express his views as to the importance 
of the Pelews for the protection of the Mandates and for an offense against the 
Philippines or the Netherland East Indies. 

[iJSdd] December 3 the Special Naval Observer London reported that 
he has kept the British Admiralty Informed of the above as the same subject 
has been discussed by the Dutch with the British. He suggested to the British 
Admiralty that it might be necessary for the Dutch to declare the area south 
of the Davao-Waigeo-Equator line an area dangerous to shipping, in order 
that Dutch forces might be free to take prompt action against suspicious vessels 
crossing from the North and from the East. The British Admiralty concurred 
that this would constitute a useful defense measure from the naval i)olnt of 
view. However it was essential for political reasons that the zone should be 
declared In as unprovocative a manner as possible and should be represented as 
a defense zone rather than as a dangerous zone. 

The British Admiralty informed Furstner that they also doubted the accuracy 
of his information and suggested the Dutch take the matter up with the Foreign 
Office. 

When the Dutch Foreign Minister visited Ekien his proposal went beyond 
that of Furstner as it invited a Joint declaration of a defense zone by the United 
States or Great Britain. After consulting the Admiralty, Eden replied to the 
Dutch Foreign Minister as follows: (A) That during the continuance of the 
present negotiations between Japan and the United States, it was undesirable 
that any declaration be made unless there was the plainest evidence that the 
Japanese were preparing an expedition against the Netherlands territory, and 
that until [iJ367] more definite evidence becomes available that Japanese 
concentrations are threatening Dutch territory no declaration should be made. 
(B) That Great Britain recognizes the military value the declaration of a 
defense zone would have, but that it considers it would be less provocatiYe to 
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Japan and less prejudicial to the Washington negotiations if it were contliu 
a unilateral dedaration by tlie Netherlands Past Indies of a zone inanif 
designed as a defense measure for their own shores. (C) That in similar 
cumstances Ilis Majesty’s Government had been compelled to make a unila 
declaration of a defense' zone on the open seas off the coast of Johore wliei 
Japanese concentrations on the border of Indo Cluna began to constitute a tl 
to Malaya ; the dwlaration of this zone in waters adjac*ent to British terr 
was plainly a measure of defense and at the time was a(‘cepted as such by J 
without serious criticism. 

Mr. Eden therefore suggested tlmt if a declaration should prove nece? 
the Netherlands Government should declare that certain military and i 
defense measures have been taken in the area south and west of the Dr 
Waigeo-Equator line and that accordingly all vessels intending to entcT 
zone must notify the Netherlands Naval authorities of their Intention and 
at specified ports for routing instructions. Such a declaration would be auahi 
to that made by His Majt‘sty*s Government off Johore and would not be 1 
to increase existing tension. 

On December 4 the Ohief of Naval Ol>erations directed the Sp 
Naval OI>ser‘^’er in London to transmit to the Dutch and British Admiralti* 
London, the following views on the military aspect of this subject. 

While the Chief of Naval Operations believes the N>»vember reports 
concentration in the Pelews were unfounded, the possibility of a Japanese a1 
from that region against the Philippines or Netherlands East Indies canm 
ruled out. 

In regard to the Dutch project to declare areas south and west of the Dr 
Waigeo-Equator line dangerous to shipping in order that Dutch Forces 
attack suspicious vessels entering from the N<»rth and P>ast, if this were do 
would apply to all merchant shipping regardless of nationality and to Br 
and United States Naval vessels as well as those of Japan. It Is doubtful i 
Dutch could establish promptly a control system which would not cause exce 
delay to shii)ping inqKU'tant to the United States iiarticiilarly to the shij 
carrying reinforcements to the Philippines as all United States shipping bet 
the United States and the Far East is routed via Torres Straits. 

The de(‘laration of this large area as a defense zone would hanlly be analr 
to the British de<*laration of the Johon» area, as the latter area is a small I 
The declaration of a large area of the high seas as a defense zone would ci 
a precedent for Japan to close the Okhotsk Sea, Sea of Japan, f 
western part of the South China Sea. and the Gulf of Siam. If the Unitinl S 
acquieswl in the Dutch declaration, it would be dlffic-ult to object to sir 
declarations by the Japanese. 

At present aid to Russia is being sliipped via the Okhotsk Sea and Sf 
Japan. The Dutch, British and UnitcHl States are taking reconnaissance n 
ures to cover areas considered dangerous. Shipments to Siberia and p 
measures should continue. The Chief of Naval Operations is convinced tha 
closing of the ’area west and south of the Davao-Waigeo-p:quator area bj 
Dutch would be prejudicial to the naval and military interests of all i 
powers. 

If the Dutch desire to give a warning to the Jaimnese the Chief of > 
Operations Ijelieves it should be in the form of a declaration to Japan, th 
during the current situation Japanese Naval vessels or expeditionary forces 
the Daviio-Waigeo line it would be considered a hostile act and the forces cro: 
this line would be attacked. 

Ambassadors Winant and Biddle have been informed by the Spetdal > 
Observer London of the contents of the memorandum. 

/S/ R. E. SCHUIRMAT 
By Dlrecti< 

\^ 13870 ] Senator Ferguson. I never believed we should take 
lated paragraphs out without putting the whole memorandum in. 
is a memorandum by Admiral Schuirmann. 

I will read you several items in it. 

On December 4 the Chief of Naval Operations — 

that would be you — 

directed the Special Naval Observer In London to transmit to the Dutch 
British Admiralties in London, Uie following views on the military asi)e 
this subject 
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I am just taking one paragraph. 

Mr. Gearhabt. Will the Senator state the date? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. The 4th of December, 1941. It is a mem- 
orandum for the Secretary of State from R. E. Schuirmann, by direc- 
tion. R. E. Schuirmann was an admiral, was he not, or a captain ? 

Admiral Stark. He was a captain at that time. He is a rear ad- 
miral now, sir. 

Mr. Mcrpht. May I just ask one preliminary question? 

Senator Ferguson. Tes, indeed. 

Mr. Murphy. How long have we had the memorandum before the 
committee? 

Mr. Hasten. That memorandum has been in counsel’s office since 
last November and available to eveir member of the committee. Yes- 
• terday, Mr. Greaves came down to l<mk through [_ 13871 '\ vari- 
ous papers and this question I imagine is based on that examination 
yesterday. 

Mr. Murphy. Fine. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, the paragraph I want to read to you, and 
it follows the paragraph I did read and is the second from the last 
paragraph in this memorandum, is as follows : 

If the Dutch desire to give a warning to the Japanese, the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations believes it should be in the form of a declaration to Japan, that if dur- 
ing the current situation Japanese naval vessels or expeditionary forces cross 
the Davao-Walgeo line it would be considered a hostile act and the forces cross- 
ing this line would be attacked. 

Now, this is a message from Captain Schuirmann to the State De- 
partment, and it is on your direction, and I read you that part: 

If the Dutch desire to give a warning to the Japanse, the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations — 

that is you — 

believes it should be in the form of a declaration to Japan, that if during 
the current situation Japanese naval vessels or expeditionary forces cross 
the Davao-Walgeo line it would be considered a hostile act and the forces cross- 
ing this line would be attacked. 

Attacked by whom ? 

ri5571l?] Admiral Stark. Attacked by the Dutch. 

Senator Ferguson. Why were you dictating the message that the 
Dutch were to give to Japan! 

Admiral Stark. I remember that. My remembrance is that it came 
up before, but I am not certain, but we were undoubtedly a^ed, and 
that was our opinion. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, if you can give us the answer, why were 
you consulted as to what mnd of a message the Dutch Government 
would give to the Japanese Government in a question solely between 
the Dutch Government and the Japanese Government, as to the Japa- 
nese Government moving troops or moving vessels across a certain 
line! 

Admiral Stark. Well, we were 

Senator Ferguson. Were you taking parallel action? 

That is the question. 

Admiral Stark. No, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, I think the witness ought to be given 
an opportunity to answer the question. It seems like an important 
question. 

-46— pt. 11— —6 
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Senator Ferguson. It is a very important question. 

Mr. Murtht, Then, let him answer. 

Admiral Stark. No ; we were not taking parallel avtion. We cou 
not take a parallel action. 

Mr. Murput. I submit the question has not been answen 
\13873~\ Senator. The second question was just answered, but t 
other question has not been answered. 

Senator Ferguson. Read the question, please, Mr. Reporter. 

(The question was read by the reporter.) 

Admiral Stark. My remembrance of that is that the Dutch ask 
us for an opinion and we gave it to them. There is much in the reco 
showing an interdependent interest more or less in this whole an 

Senator Ferguson. All right 

Now, I will ask tou upon what you based your opinion that you h 
a right to tell the Dutch that they should give a message to the Jap 
ne.se Government that if this line was crossed by the Japanese it wou 
be considered a hostile act and the forces crossing this line would 
attacked, that you believed that the Dutch should say that if the Jap 
nese crossed that line the Dutch should attack? What did you bs 
that on ? 

Admiral Stark. I based that on the fact that if they did, it look 
like an attack on the N. E. I., on the Netherlands East Indies, ai 
they could consider it such, it was my opinion an attack, and in tli 
event to rep>el it. I might draw a similar line — perhaps, exaggert 
it a little bit — by saying if they attempted to go into Manila Bay — 

Senator Ferguson. That was in our territory? 

[3187j^] Admiral Stark. That was in our territory. But th 
asked me for an opinion, and that was my opinion. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you contact tlie President before you ga 
this opinion? It is an important opinion, is it not? 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. It might have meant w’ar between the Unit 
States and Japan? This kind of advice, could it not mean war? 

[13S75'\ Admiral Stark. It could have meant war between t 
Dutch and the Japs. What the ultimate reaction to it would have be< 
I do not know. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Ferguson. That is because you had written to Admii 
Kimmel that God alone would know what was going to happen? 
that the reason you did not take it to mean war between the Unit 
States and Japan? 

Admiral Stark. Well, I could not tell whether it meant war or n 
Under our Constitution the Congress had to declare war, and we cov 
not take any independent action, so far as hostilities were concern* 

Mr. Murphy. N^ow, Mr. Chairman, I want to object on the grou 
that there is a “ 3 'es, sir” answer in there, and there were two que.stic 
and the record does not show which question the answer “yes, sir” 
to. The first was: “Did you ask the President?”, and then there t* 
another question a.sked and the answer was “Yes, sir.” The recc 
does not show to an 3 T)ne reading it whether the “Yes, sir” is to the fi 
question or the second que.stion. 

Senator Ferguson. C)ne question was: “It is an important messai 
isn’t it?” 
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What is your answer to that? 

Admiral Stark, Yes, sir. 

[13876'\ Senator Ferguson. Is your answer to the other ques- 
tion the same, “Yes, sir”? 

Admiral Stark. As to whether or not I consulted the President? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Stark. I do not reaill definitely having; consulted the 
President on that point, but I would assume, that any dispatch of that 
nature would have been taken up with the Secretary and with the 
State Department, and probably with the President. It w^as along a 
similar line of the line winch wc had drawn in our memorandum of the 
5th and the 27th. 

Mr. Masten. Senator, may I suggest scuiadhing there that would be 
helpful to you? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Masten. The memorandum which you have is a memorandum 
wh-ich describes the final message which appears in E.xhibit No. 79 and 
which was introduced last December. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, I have that here. 

Mr, Masten. This exhibit gives the entire background of niost of 
that memorandum, I think. 

Senator Ferguson. But it is dated subsequent, is the only thing? 

Mr. Ma8ti;n. It api>ears that that is the telegram referred to in the 
memorandum, Ijecause the language is practically [13877^ 
identical with the descriptive language in the memorandum. 

Mr. Mutipht, For the record, when you said “this memorandum,” 
you had one in your hand ? 

Mr. Masten. That was Exhibit No. 79. 

Admiral Stark. You say you have just taken a pai'agraph out. I 
would like to see the dispatch and see the correspondence, what is 
in it. 

Mr. Masten. This is the final dispatch in Exhibit No. 79, Admiral, 

Admiral Stark. I do recall that myself. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, you will notice what you are reading. Ad- 
miral, is dated the 5th, which is the day following, and I cannot quite 
get the record straight in my own mind, how you can rely upon some- 
thing that came subsequent to the time that you directed this advice 
to be given. Can you straighten that out? 

Mr. Murphy, Now, will the Senator yield? 

Admiral Stark. What I would like to see is where we start on this 
and who asked what, 

Mr. Murphy. The record shows the 5th where? The 5th here 
or the .'5th with the Dutch? 

Mr. Ma.sten. The final telegram in Exhibit No. 79 bears the date 
December 5, whereas the memorandum that Senator Ferguson is using 
is dated December 4. But the fact is that the language of \1387^ 
the memorandum and of the telegram are practically identical, so it 
w’ould seem to be clear that the memorandum is referring to the 
telegram. 

Admiral Stark. This is the memorandum where they started? 

Mr. Masten. That is the memorandum under discussion. 

Admiral St.vrk. May I take the time to read it, sir? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, certainly. 
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Mr. Mukfuv. I think, Mr. Chairman, the record should also s 
that the dispatch of the 5th is addressed to our own naval attad 
London. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Murpht. Is there anything here showing any dispatch dir 
to the Dutch ? 


Mr. Masten. The memorandum refers to a dispatch of the 
There is a discrepancy on the dates. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield while the Admiral is read 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. I think, Mr. Chairman, the record should show 
Exhibit No. 79 consists of 10 dispatches. Exhibit No. 79 was adm 
in the record some month ago, and the part on which the Admii 
being questioned now, as to wnat the Chief of Naval Operations 
is in the dispatch of December 5. It has been in the record for i 
months. 


K Senator Ferguson. Yes, but the record did not { 
it this was all under the direction of the Chief of IS 
Operations, which is the witness. 

Mr. Murphy. Yes, it does show it. It says. 


If Dutch authorities consider some warning should be given Japan 
believes it should take the form of a declaration to Japan that in view < 
current situation Japanese naval vessels, or exi>editlonary forces croasin 
Davao-Waigeo line would be considered hostile and would be attacked, 
municate these views to the Admiralty and the Dutch Naval Clommand in Lo 

[ISS80] Senator Ferguson. It does not cover what I an 
quiring about now. 

Admiral Stark. I have read these, and to make it clear I w 
suggest, if they are not already in the record in connection with 
questioning, that it would be well to put them in, or refer to the 
tnis point. 

Senator Ferguson. They will be referred to now, because thn 
the counsel’s statement, the exhibit number has been put in. 

Admiral Stark. That shows the entire discussion. This mem( 
dum was a memorandum by Schuirmann at my direction to the 
retary of State, with whom these things had been considered, and 
I said if the Dutch were going to do something, I suggested 
following. 

Now, I may state with regard to this picture in general, that it 
been suggests at times that we rule out certain parts of the sea 
call them defensive sea areas, that nothing could come in there. 

Senator Ferguson. When you say “we,” whom are you spea 
about? 

Admiral Stark. We had to consider the same thing in the S< 
em Philippine waters. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you mean you as the Navy, or the Presic 
the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy? 

[JS8SJ] Admiral Stark. The Navy Department. 

Senator Ferguson. The Navy Department f 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

As I recollect, we had had some correspondence with Admiral 1 
about it, about making a defensive sea area which would pro! 
vessels coming in there except they asked permission to come ii 
that we would know what was going through that area. 
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As noted here, the British had declared one such area. I recollect 
clearly when the question first came up, as opposing it, because if 
we did, we could have no complaint of the Japs, perhaps, closing the 
Sea of Japan, or closing the northern waters where we were sending 
vessels into Bussia. 

That is mentioned here, and that was our thought on the subject. 

It is all in these dispatches. 

Then we went on to say finally — 

If tbe Dutch desire to give a warning to the Japanese, the Chief of Naval 
Operations believes it should be In tlie form of a declaration to Japan, that If 
during the current situation, Japanese naval vessels or expeditionary forces cross 
the Davao-Waigeo line It would be considered a hostile act, and the forces crossing 
this line would be attacked. 

That is very much the same thing as the defensive sea 
area. They cannot get into what they consider vital waters to them 
without asking permission, or being attacked. 

Senator Ferguson. Would you read just the next paragraph ? 

Admiral Stark. May I go on just a little further ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Stark. Those questions had been discussed in the Navy 
Department and in the State Department. This first memorandum is 
to the State Department, and I think we were all pretty much of one 
mind with regard to it. 

Now as to your question, as to whether this was taken up with 
the President, I do not recall. The last paragraph that you suggest 
I read is : 


Ambassadors Wlnant and Biddle have been informed by the Special Naval 
Observer, London, of tbe contents of tbe memorandum. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you think today that you described this 
important matter as to advising the Dutch to do this without taking 
it up with the President of the United States ? 

Admiral Stark. No, I do not think I would. I certainly would 
not do it without taking it up with the Secretary of the Navy, and 
without a complete interchange with the State Department. 

[IJSSS] As I remember the first instance, when we were talking 
about the southern Philippine waters, of discussing it with the Presi- 
dent, but I ji^t cannot say absolutely that I took up that particular 
paragraph with the President. 

I am under the impression I did, but I hesitate, when he is not 
here, to state positively that I did, when it is not perfectly clear to 
my mind that I did. 

Senator Ferguson. Unless it is your memory that it is perfectly 
clear, I would not want you to. 

A dm iral Stark. On things of that sort, we just could not go along 
by ourselves. It had to involve the State Department, and things 
of that sort were always taken up with the President, and we were 
ve^ close to him. 

Senator Ferguson. What I want to get at is, in your opinion now, 
if they had moved across this line, and the Dutch had attacked, 
would you have said that that meant war also with the United States? 

Admiral Stark. No; I would not. 

Senator Ferguson. Then I want to reed to you out of Mr. Stimson’s 
memorandum. 
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Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield before y( 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. How does this Davao-Waijjeo li 
line set forth in the areas described in the nieni 
of November 5 ? 

Senator Ferguson. It was over in the Netl 
area, and, as I recall, would have put an ainphi 
l ight on the doorstej). 

Admiral Stark. Of the NEI. 

Senator Ferguson. Of the NEI? 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. But it had nothing to do v 
had (jeneral Marshall establish in your memora 
i?7th of November? 

Admiral Stark. That is a different line. 

Mr. Murphy. Is not there a ])aiagraph in tin 
randum as to what the recommendations of oui 
were if the NEI were attacked? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Stark. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. That is what I want to hr 

Admiral Stark. I think so. 

Senator FfjtousoN. ‘‘Friday, November 7, 19^ 
Secretary Stimson’s diary. 

Cabinet meeting this afternoon. The President opent 
of Lincoln and his Cabinet — how he polled the Cabinet ar 
**DO,” and then he said “The ayes have it.” With tl 
f 75885 1 what he said was the first general poll of hii 
the question of the Far East — whether the i)ef>ple wouh 
struck at Japan down there, and what the tactics should 

Now, he has got a note there, and the note is : 

See statement, page 11, as to this Cabinet meeting. 

Now, continuing reading from the memorandi 

It was a very Interesting talk — the best Cabinet meet! 
had since I have been there. He went around the tal 
myself, and then around through the whole number, ai 
feeling the country would supi)ort us. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield? 

Don't vou think the Admiral ought to have a c 
you? 

Admiral Stark. I brought that up with me. 

Simator FEiwiUsoN. It is on page 42, Admiral. 

Admiral Stark. Thank you. 

Senator Ferguson. About half way down. 

He said that this time the vote Is unanimous, he feeli 
made a good presentation of the general situation. I 
rowed it down into a following up the steps which had 1 
needtKl to be done in the future. The thing would havt 
stronger if the Cabinet had known — and they did not kn 
Hull and the President — wliat the Army is doing with t 
ready we are to pitch in. 

Now, that i.s the end of the memorandum. 

Mr. Murimiy. At that j)oint. Senator, don’t yo 
that he did not include Secretaiy Knox? Certai 
too. 
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Senator Ferguson. I can only read from the diary of the Secretary 
of War. I am not putting any language in it. It may seem strange. 

Admiral Stark. I may state Colonel Knox did know. 

Senator Ferguson. You say Colonel Knox did know? 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir; he knew everything I did, and I was per- 
fectly familiar with that program. 

Senator Ferguson. And you were familiar with what is contained 
in the diary of the Secretary of War? 

Admiral Stark. I did not recall that vote. It may have been I was 
told, but I do not recall. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, I will go to pages 11 and 12, Ix^canse it 
refers to that, and I will keep this record straight. 

On Friday, November 7. we had (he usual weekly Cabinet meeting. The Far 
Eastern situation was uppermost in many of our minds. Mr. Hull Informed us 
that relations had become f/JcSS7| extremely critical and that we should 
le on the outlook for an attack by .lapan at any time. 

Now, this is November 7. 

“Our military advisers” — and you would be one of tho.se would you 
not. Admiral ? 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Reading on ; 

— while desirous of delay, had urged military action if Japan attacked territory 
whose security was vital to us, and in this connection spccltled American, British, 
or Dutch territory. 

Now, I will ask you whether or not the Dutch territory was the same 
territory that was described in the memorandum of Schuirmann on 
your direction? 

Admiral Stark. In effect; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. It was ? 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. So that you had given the opinion to apparently 
the President, and apparently to the other members of the War Cabi- 
net, that we should attack if this territoi-y south of this particular — 
what is the name of it ? Davao-Waigeo ? 

Admiral Stark. Davao-Waigeo. 

Senator Ferguson. “South of this particular Davao 
Waigeo line, “isn’t that true? That was vour opinion as early as the 
7th ? . . 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir: and on that same 7th, I wrote that war 
might be delayed a month longer, but I did not see how it could go 
l«yond that. 

I might say with regard to that — and I have a remembrance that in 
my previous testimony I said that — what I w’as afraid of was one at a 
lime, and then a squeeze play, and I think I am on the record as saying 
under certain conditions we would have to fight for our own safety. 

Senator Ferguson. Coming back to my que.stion, here on the 7th of 
November, you are of the opinion, and have advised the Pi-e-sident and 
the War Cabinet, as one of our military advisers, that if Japan attacked 
the territory of the Dutch, which includes the very territory that you 
are now telling the Dutch to give this warning about, and that they are 
to attack, you would say then that it did mean war, in your opinion; is 
(hat not a correct statement? 

Admiral Stark. No, it is not. There is a distinction there. 
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Senator Ferguson. Will you tell us what it is? 

Admiral Stark. It is this, that while it would mean that Mars! 
and I, these advisers — which is a matter of record — ^had advised t 
we could not say that our advice [ 13889 '\ would be follov 
What the Congress would do if this was put up to them, I had 
means of knowing. That is why I say it did not mean war, beca 
we thought it ought to. 

Senator Ferguson. Admiral Stark, did you ever consider on i 

a uestion of whether or not we would start war with Japan, whet 
tiere would be shots from the Japanese side, and, therefore, we wo 
be in war; whether that question would ever be submitted to the C 
gress of the United States? 

Admiral Stark. Our instructions were very clear on not to com 
an overt act. So far as I was concerned, I could do nothing in that ] 
without authority higher up. 

Unless something h^ad occurred, such as did occur, the normal j 
cedure was for a declaration by Congress, in accordance with 
Constitution. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, did not you know that Colonel Ki 
advised the President of three alternatives, and he advised as the ' 
that we should attack? 

Mr. EIeefe. You mean Colonel Stimson? 

Senator Ferguson. Colonel Stimson. 

Admiral Stark. That paragraph which is in here 

Senator Ferguson. It is on page 53. 

Admiral Stark. In view of the rest of the paragraphs in h 

where Colonel Stimson states 

[ 13890 ] Senator Ferguson. It is on page 53, if it will help yoi 
Admiral Stark. I want to finish that sentence. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Stark. Where Colonel Stimson states, on page 55 of t 
memorandum, and I quote: 

It further became a consensus of views that rather than strike at the forci 
It went by without any warning, on the one hand, which we didn't think 
could do ; or sitting still and allowing it to go. 

and so forth. 

There Colonel Stimson puts himself on record as stating t 
he could not strike without warning. 

Now, I think that there is another para^aph here that bears 
that same thing, if I may look for it, while wis talk is on this matl 
Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Mr. Biciiardson. Look on page 56. 

Admiral Stark. I will come right back to it. 

On page 28, Colonel Stimson further states : 

On the other hand we also decided that we could not attack without a furt 
warning to Japan, and we discussed what form that warning should take. ' 
President suggested a special telegram from himself to the Emperor of Jaj; 
After some discussion, it was decided that he would send such 
letter to the Emperor, which would not be made public, and that at the sa 
time he would deliver a special message to Ciongress reporting on the dan 
and reporting what we would have to do if the danger happened. 

Now, Colonel Stimson, I think, in those two statements, whicl 
have quoted, and there may be others here— clearly states, in i 
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opinion, that he could not go ahead and make an attack without first 
warning, and he suggests that the President should go to Congress. 

i^nator Ferguson. Did not he also advise the President that he 
believed the message of the 17th of August — he calls it the 19th, but 
apparently that is wrong 

Admiral Stark. Ye^ that is an error. 

Senator Ferguson. That the message of the 17th of August was 
such a warning, that if they cros.sed that line, we would be justified in 
attacking witn^out congressional action? 

Admiral Stark. I do not gatlier that he considers that. That mes- 
sage of the 17th of August — and while I have not refreshed my mem- 
ory on it for a long time, as I recall wound up with some statement 
to the effect that if the Japs encroached further in southeast Asia, we 
reserved to ourselves the right to take any action which we saw fit in 
our national interest. 

[JSS012] Senator Ferguson. Now, would not one of those actions 
be that we would attack if we would take any action ? 

Admiral Stark. I would not say it would be to attack without warn- 
ing. I feel so strongly on that, that my only suggestion is — ^you are 
asking me to interpret Colonel Stimson’s thoughts. He is available to 
answer that question. 

Senator Ferguson. I will come back to it. 

Did you expect this war to start by the Japanese doing the first 
shooting, after Congress had declared war upon Japan ? Is not that 
contrary to all of the philosophy of Japan, that they would allow us, 
if they were going to make war, to declare war first ? 

Admiral Stark. Again I would like to state this with regard to 
that: My thought was that the Japs would strike without warning. 
That was their history. 

^nator Ferguson. That is right. 

Admiral Stark. Now, as to the second part of your question 

Senator F erouson. I think you testified to that before. 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

As to the second part of ^our question, as to our striking after decla- 
ration of war on our part, if the situation became intolerable to us, and 
our national safety, if the Japs had not struck and we thought then 
that our safety was imperiled, [JSS9S] if we did not fight, I 
think it would have been done in a constitutional manner. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, Admiral, you expected Japan to attack 
without warning? 

Admiral Stark. I did. 

Senator Ferguson. And that would be before w’e declared war? 

Admiral Stark. At that time ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Therefore, the war would start before Congress declared war, be- 
cause we would not allow Japan to attack us and not even shoot back, 
would we? 

Admiral Stark. Well, I think your question is just stating what has 
happened. 

Senator Ferguson. Is that what you anticipated? My original 
question was prefaced, and I am carrying out the idea, by what hap- 
pened prior to the 7th. 

It is exactly what happened, but! I want to know whether that is 
what you anticipated would happen. 
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Admiral Stark. I did. 

I did anticipate an attack without warning, 
letters for over a year. I stated so une<iuivocall 
latter part of November. 

Senator Ferou.son. Isn’t it true that that wa.^ 
at the War Cabinet meeting, as related in the St 

Admiral Stark. If you, will give me the pa. 
Senator. 

Senator FEitcrsoN. Look at page 47. 

Then, at i:i o’clock, we (viz. General Murahall and I) 
where we were until nearly half-past one. .At the ir 
Marshall, Stark, and myself. There the President, in 
Victory Para<le, brought up entirely the relations with t 
up the event that we were likely to be attacked i>erhap 
day, for the Japanese are notorious for making an attj 
the question was what we should do. The question was 
them Into the position of tiring the first .shot without t 
to ourselves. 

It was a difficult proposition. 

Now, is that not exactly whiit the wliole War < 
there woidd be an attack by the Japanese befo 
iiubn itted to Congress and have America declan 

Admiral Stark. We thought action by Jaj 
abot t to start, and we said so. 

Senator Ferouson. Yes. 

\ 13895 '\ Now, I come to the question hen 

Wasn’t it also true that you expected that ai 
would declare war upon Japan? 

Admiral Stark. Yes, because I thought it ’ 
ofling. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Stark. But I do again make the sta 
clear on the record, so far as my thoughts are coi 
had not attacked, and if conditions had become 
tional safety because of what she was doing, i 
that there would have been only one road for us t 
have been through the Congress. 

It did not have to be, because she attacked. 

Senator Ferguson. And you expected .she v 
I*resident expected she would attacK ? 

Admiral Stark. Yes; at that time there was r 
it in our minds. I said so at that time, on the 25 

Senator Ferguson. You did not change you: 
you know, the President did not change his, at ' 
up to the 7th of December? 

Admiral Stark. No one changed their min< 
You will recall on the 6th we sent a dispatch 
codes, to hold on to the la.st minute. That showc 
ing that minute to happen at any time. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, he states : 

The question was how we should maneuver them — 

I take it that means the Japanese — 

into the position of firing the first shot without alIo\ 
ourselves. 
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Now, did you discuss with the President and those present at that 
meeting how you would maneuver the Japanese into shooting the 
first shot ? 

Admiral Stark. I have no recollection of that. My recollection of 
that meeting, on which I testified before — and which the record, the 
written record shows — is that I wrote Kimmel about both the President 
and Mr. Hull stating that they would not be surprised at a surprise 
attack. 

But as to our maneuvering them, if you take the language baldly, 
just what it savs, that it was trying to get them to shoot at us, I do not 
recall any such conversation. 

I do recall the meat of the thing, and which meant what Colonel 
Stimson meant, that we should not commit the first overt act, and I 
lieaixJ Marshall’s testimony yesterday when he said he thought this 
was to keep the record clear, and that it was to be political. Maybe 
that was it; I don’t know. 

Senator Ferguson. Did he say, “political” or “diplomatic”? 

[ 13897 '[ Admiral Stark. Diplomatic, perhaps it was. 

Senator Ferguson. In other words, is that your own opinion, that 
we were to keep the diplomatic record in shape so that Japan would 
shoot the first shot rather than America declaring war? 

Admiral Stark. I do not recollect that having gone through my 
mind at that time. As I said, I did not recollect discussing this, just 
as it is here, except that we would not commit the first overt act. 

I do know, however, that there was a desire to keep the record 
straight on our offers, for example. 

To go back a little bit, I think it was back in July when I was 
present with Nomura, and with Welles in the White House, when 
Nomura brought up the subject that what they were concerned with 
was raw materials, and particularly food, rice; and the President 
then offered, so far as he possibly could, to guarantee that they would 
get these things if Japan would stop her aggression. 

I remember his remark afterwards, that she probably would not 
stop her aggression. But that was to keep the record ^raight, and 
they were continually trying to prevent war in the Pacific. 

I think the record is clean on it. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, as I understand it, you do not [ 13898 '\ 
remember this being taken up at that meeting, and you do not remem- 
ber that the “maneuver” meant diplomatic maneuver. You do not 
remember either ? 

Admiral Stark. No; I do not. Senator Ferguson. 

Mr. Murpht. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Murpht. Was Admiral Stark at this Cabinet meeting? 

Admiral Stark. Yes; I was. 

Senator Ferguson. It was the War Cabinet meeting. 

Mr. Murphy. All right. 

Senator Ferguson. You were present? 

Admiral Stark. I was present at that meeting; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. I think you wrote to Kiinmcl advising him 
that the President had expected the war by Japan attacking by — 
what was it? Monday? 

Mr. Keefe. The following Monday, December 1. 
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Admiral Stark. That is what the President said. If you rec 
when YOU questioned me about this before, I said I thought we w 
into all phases of it, but my memory was not clear as to just wl 
we had discussed in detail, but that I had written Kimmel of the Prt 
dent’s and Mr. Hull’s belief that a surprise attack might come s 
time, and as early as “next Monday.” 

^ There are things in here, of course, from Mr. Stimson’s 
diary. I kept none. 

Senator Ferguson. I think that is all. 

The Vice Chairman. Does Mr. Keefe desire to inquire? 

Mr. Keefe. May I have the diary ? 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Keefe of Wisconsin will inquire. 

Mr. EIeefe. I would like to have it perfectly clear, if I can — an< 
listened attentively to the questions and answers that have been p 

g ounded by Senator Ferguson, and that you have given, Admi 
tark 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. But according to Secretary Stimson’s diary, under d 
of November 7, 1941, in which he described the Cabinet meeting h 
that afternoon, Friday afternoon, where the President polled i 
cabinet on the question ‘Srhether the people would back us up in c 
we struck at Japan down there and what the tactics should be, whet! 
the fact that such a vote was taken by the full Cabinet, and they b 
voted “aye,” expressing their respective opinions that the peo] 
would back them up if tney struck at Japan, whether that was kno 
to you when you attended the meeting of the War Cabinet on Tuesd 
November 25? 

Admiral Stark. I do not think it was. I do not recall Colo 
Knox having given me that information. 

Obviously I would not have gotten it from anyone else, [ 139 ( 

unless Marshall had gotten it from Stimson and told me. 

I have no recollection of it. 

Mr. Keefe. It is obvious from the memorandum prepared by Sec 
tary Stimson and appearing in his diary that that whole question \ 
gone over by the Cabinet. 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir; I think there is no question of that, 
states so, from his note made at the time. 

Mr. Keefe. But you, as Chief of Naval Operations, state to us n 
that you had no knowledge that that question was discussed at tl 
Cabinet meeting of November 7? 

Admiral Stark. I have no recollection of it. 

Mr. Keefe. Then, am I to understand that it is a mere lapse 
memory that you do not have a recollection ; that it may have b« 
discussed and you have forgotten it? 

Admiral Stark. It is possible that I might have. In my opinior 
did not know. 

After all, that is going on 5 years, and there was an awful 
going on. But I have no recollection of that vote, until I read it he 
and I think I did not get it. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, the reason I am asking that, Admiral Stark, 
because it impressed me, when I read it, that it was a very importi 
matter, reflecting itself on subsequent actions, perhaps, of the Cabii 
and su sequent action of the so-called War Cabinet, but your fii 
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judgment before [13901'\ this committee today is that when 
you met with the war cabinet on the 25th of November, or at any 
other time, that the war cabinet met subsequent to November 7, you 
do not have any present recollection of ever having known of its 
meeting and its determination and vote on the 7th of November? 

Admiral Stark. That is correct. If I had had it, I do not know 
that it would have affected my independent judgment. 

Mr. Keefe. The thing that impressed me about this memorandum 
of the former Secretary Stimson is the fact that they apparently 
were concerned about the imminence of war, and how we were to 
meet it without being put in the position of having it said that we had 
fired the first shot, or committed the first overt act. You were con- 
cerned about that too, as Chief of Naval Operations, were you not? 

Admiral Stark. I was concerned with the imminence of war, and 
surprise attack by the Japs which we were expecting at any moment 
at that time. 

I say “at that time,” my message of the 24th put it down as a pos- 
sibility ; my message of the 27th was positive, and you recall the sub- 
sequent messages to the 27th about the codes and so forth. We were 
expecting such an attack. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, I understand that clearly, but I [13902~\ 
gained the impression from reading Secretary Stimson’s statement 
to this committee, together with the excerpts from his diary which he 
has submitted to the committee that there was a que.stion in the minds 
of the Cabinet ofiicers as to whether or not there was such a division 
among the people of this country with respect to the possibility of 
war in the Pacific, or whether or not the country was so solidified 
on that miestion that they would back up the President and the 
Cabinet it they did actually, in view of the circumstances, strike at 
Japan and commit the first overt act, and the Cabinet, when polled 
on that question, said they thought the country would back them up. 
Did you share that belief at that time? 

Admiral Stark. Well, I certainly would not have had any such 
unanimity with regard to the country backing them up as was in- 
dicated tnere by the Cabinet poll. 

I had recalled when I thought we would get the draft without any 
question, we got it by one vote, after a good deal of contest, and the 
sentiment of the country, which is portrayed here by Colonel Stimson — 
for example, may I quote here, speaking of the ofiicers and what the 
military was working on at that time. Colonel Stimson said, “Yet they 
were surrounded, outside of their offices and almost throughout the 
countiy, by a spirit of isolationism and disbelief \_13^3'\ in 
danger which now seems incredible.” 

A&. Ejeefe. You felt that way too, did you not, because you wrote 
Admiral Hart on that same thing, did you not? 

Admiral Stark. I wrote I did not know what we would do and 


Uiere has been a good deal of comment on that in articles one way or 
the other, as though it might seem strange that the Chief of Naval 
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Admiral Stark. It would have taken a brave man right here 
Congress at that time to have predicted what would have to be d< 
if it was put up to Congress. 

Mr. KraxK. 1 recall a letter which you wrote, which is in the rec 
here — I cannot quote it exactly — but I do recall a letter which ; 
wrote to Admiral Hart in which you said to him, in substance, t 
you could not understand the attitude of the people of this coun 
and especially the people up* on the Hill that were debating 
question of arming tne ships and so on, that they apparently did 
realize that the country was already at war, that we were at wai 
the Atlantic, and you said to him, “You and I know it.” 

[J3904] Do you have that letter ? 

Admiral Stark. I remember very distinctly a letter in whic] 
stated, “Although the country does not realize, we are in war in 
Atlantic.” 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. 

Admiral Stark. We covered that in the previous testimony. 

Mr. Keefe. You, as Chief of Naval Operations, knew it, but ; 
expressed the opinion at that time, that the people of the coun 
and the Congress itself did not seem to understand and know 
facts. 

Admiral Stark. That is correct.^ You remember the testimony 
think, to the effect that we did not have belligerent rights, and 
forth, that went with the full declaration of war. There were a 
of things we could not do, but technically, in certain areas, we 1 

g ’ven an order to shoot at any Axis craft we saw, and the public 1 
en fully informed on that by the President. 

Mr. Murphy. In the speech of September 11, wasn’t it? 
Admiral Stark. September 11; yes, sir; I think that was 
speech. It has all been covered. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, now; in answer to the questions of Sena 
Ferguson, you indicated that you have very little present recollect 
of what actually took place at this [JSdOS] meeting of the V 
Cabinet on the 25th, as described here by Secretary Stimson. 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. I searched my memory just as carefi 
as I could. I kept no diary. I have the written record of Kimmel 
that, in which I referred to that meeting. The only thing additiont 
that I want to bring up, and was refreshed on in Colonel Stims< 
memorandum was what I knew at the time, that we were not 
commit the first overt act. That could be one interpretation of 
statement which he makes there, and also the President and Mr. B 
stating unequivocally that they would not be surprised if the Japs 
tacked us without warning. I immediately transmitted that to j 
miral Kimmel. 

Mr. Keefe. The attack which was in your mind, and the possibi] 
of attack which was in your mind, and in the minds of all the othi 
as far as you knew it, was an attack down in the Far East, wasn’t 
Admiral Stark. That is where we were looking for it: yes, sir. 
We knew the other was a possibilit}’. For example, tne dispatc 
we sent made both the Commanders in the Pacific action address* 
it made King in the Atlantic “information,” but we expected 
attack in the southeast Pacific, and we were surprised when tl 
.struck at the time they did in 1 13906] Hawaii. 
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Mr, Keefe. Now, Admiral, I understood you to say when you were 
here the last time, a couple of days ago, that you had since located an 
engagement book, or something of that kind. 

Admiral Stark. That was Mrs. Stark’s engagement book, in which 
everything of a social nature, or in going out, was kept. 

Mr. Keefe. Is it here ? 

Admiral Stark. No; I haven’t got it here, but I would be glad to 
give it to you, if you want to see it. I will tell you, there was nothing 
there regarding that Saturday night, at least we could not find that. 

Mr, Keefe. When you first testified, you testified vou could not find 
it, it was not availaBle, and you have since located it, since the last 
hearing? 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir; and I so stated in my testimony here. 

Mr. Keefe. Is it available so you can bring it to the committee? 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. I would like to see it. 

Admiral Stark. Aye, aye, sir. I will give it to Baecher. 

\1S907'\ Mr. Keefe. You told us there was absolutely no entiy 
for Saturday, the 6th of December, did you not ? 

Admiral Stark. None for Saturday evening, the 6th of December. 

Mr. ICfkfe. Is there anything for Saturday afternoon? 

Admiral Stark. Yes, there is for Saturday afternoon, about the 
Canadian party. 

Mr. Keefe. Then, that refreshes your recollection that you were 
present at that Canadian party, does it ? 

Admiral Stark. It does not. 

[13^8'] Mr. Keefe. That simply was an entry? 

Admiral Stark. It simply was an entry. Those parties usually 
were put down, and our answers to them always were if anything was 
required I would go if I could, but actually I practically never went. 
1 was too busy. I did not have time to go to cocktail parties. 

Mr. Keefe. Do you have any resent recollection ns to whether you 
did go to this cocktail party on December 6 ? 

Admiral Stark. My recollection is I did not go, and Mrs. Stark said 
she did not go. Often, particularly where friends were concerned, I 
would ask her to go, just as a matter of good will, to represent me. 
1 did not have time. 

I^EFE. Your testimony is you did not attend that cocktail party 
on that afternoon, December 6, is that right? 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And that the newspaper statement is simply a list of the 
guests that were there, and it was just perhaps taken from those that 
were invited, and so lar as you are concerned, you were not at that 
party? 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Do you have any recollection as to where you were that 
afternoon ? 

Admiral Stark. Well, my recollection, the only recollection I would 
have of that business, or anything else, is in the office. [13909~\ 
That is where I usually spent it. 

Mr. Keefe. Do you have any recollection as to where you spent the 
evening ? 
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Admiral Stark. Well, I can only assume that I was at the Nati< 
Theater. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, Admiral, I am not asking you to assume anyth 
I am asking you whether you have any present recollection a 
where y ou were. 

Admiral Stark. No ; I do not, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, from where do you obtain the assumption i 
you were at the National Theater ? 

Admiral Stark. Commander Schulz’ testimony. 

Mr. Kefte. Do you have any present recollection as to where 
were at all Saturday evening? 

Admiral Stark. No, I do not. I had been under the impression, 
have previously testified, that I was at home, because I have no ol 
recollection of being anywhere else. The testimony makes it rai 
clear, I would say, that I was not, and that I was at the Nati< 
Theater. As I have also testified, I do recall having seen the rev 
of “The Student Prince,” but I did not connect it up with that Satur 
night, and I still draw more or less of a blank on it, except I did 
a revival of “The Student Prince.” 

Mr. Keefe. Do I understand your testimony to be that 
{13910'] can state with positiveness and certainty that you did 
go to the White House that night, December 6 ? 

Admiral Stark. I am absolutely certain of that. 

Mr. Keefe. And are you also absolutely certain that you recei 
no telephone calls from the White House that night? 

Admiral Stark. I am certain the President did not call me i 
night. 

Mr. Keefe. And you are also certain that you did not see the i 
13-parts of the Jap 14-part message that night? 

Admiral Stark. I am; yes, sir; perfectly. I am perfectly cer 
of that. 

Mr. Keefe. Did anyone tell you, or have you any present recollec 
of any one of your servants telling you that Captain Kramer had ca 
and tried to locate you that night? 

Admiral Stark. No, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Are you certain that you had no telephone message I 
night from Secretary Knox? 

Admiral Stark. Well, I haven’t the slightest recollection oi 
Yes; I am certain that I heard nothing that Knox said that nigh 

Air. Keefe. Did you have any telephone message from Adm 
Wilkinson? 

Admiral Stark. No, sir. I think Wilkinson has also testifiei 
that same fact, and also Kramer. 

[13911] Air. Keefe. Well, I might say. Admiral, it is rat 
amazing to me that you have a pretty clear negative memory 1 
certain things did not happen, but you cannot recall anything t 
you actually did that night. 

Admiral Stark. That is the fact, Mr. Keefe. Whether it se 
strange to you or not, that is the fact. 

Air. Keefe. I understood your testimony, in response to quest! 
asked by Senator Ferguson, that your visit to your office Sun 
morning was just a normal, ordinary routine matter and there 
no meeting with an extraordinary show-up of naval officers there t 
morning out of the ordinary. 
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Admiral Stark. That is correct. 

Mr. Keefe. That is all. 

Admiral St^uik. Mr. Keefe, I will bring that book up to you and 
show it to you personally. 

Mr. Murpht. Mr. Chairman. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy. Admiral Stark, when you were questioned deviously 
about what you would have done, had you known that the President, 
in substance, uttered some words which the witness interpreted as 
“This means war,” referring to the 13-part message, as I understand 
it, you said you would have gone to your office. Is that what you 
said you would have done? 

Achiral Stark. If I had known that^ a message had been 
\lS91t'\ received which caused the President to make any ex- 

E lanation to the effect “This means war,” of course I would have 
een so interested that I might have picked up the telephone and 
called him. I would not have hesitated to have called him or seen 
him. My relations were such that I could have at the time, or I would 
have called Ingersoll, or someone, and I would have followed through 
on it until I had seen that message. I hive read Schulz’ testimony 
since I was up here the other day, and I am not convinced from it 
that the President did say “This means war.” 

Mr. Murpht. The witness said that the President said something 
which, in substance, he interprets “This means war.” 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did he use the word “interprets” ? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes, sir. Let me get his exact words. I will come 
back to that. 

At any rate, if you had known that the President did say something 
in substance “This means war,” about the 13-part message, was there 
anything you would have done that night except to read the message? 
Is there anything you could now tell us you would have done, in the 
way of bacKsight or hindsight that you would have done that you did 
not do ? 

Admiral Stark. It would not be backsight or. hindsight, because 
when I read it on Sunday morning I saw nothing in it to [1391 3'\ 
cause me to take any further action on it. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, the actual testimony, at page 12,441, of Com- 
mander Schulz was, in the transcript : * 

Commander Schulz. Mr. Hopkins tben read the papers and handed them back 
to the President. The President then turned toward Mr. Hopkins and said In 
substance — I am not sure of the exact words, but in substance — “This means 
war.” Mr. Hopkins agreed, and they discussed tben, for perhaps five minutes, 
the situation of the Japanese forces, that is, their deployment and 

Now, then, if you had known that the President said, in substance, 
that, you would no doubt have gone and read the 13-part message, 
would you not? 

Admiral Stark. There isn’t any doubt in my own mind but that I 
would have. 

Mr. Murpht. Now, is there anything in Commander Schulz’ testi- 
mony, you having read it, that would have given you the slightest 
indication that there was to be any attack specifically at Hawaii ? 

• 

' Hearings, Fart 10, p. 4662. 
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Admiral Stark. No, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, there has been some testimony about the Ca 
net meeting of November 7. You were not at the Cabinet meeti 
where the vote of the Cabinet was taken ? 

[1391^'\ Admiral Stark. No, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. As to the attitude of the American people, were yc 

Admiral Stark. No, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Do you know anything of the plans that were ma' 
either at that Cabinet meeting or immediately subsequent to the Ci 
inet meeting, to have the different members of the Government in hi 
places address the American people on the war question ? 

Admiral Stark. No, not as a result of or tied up with that meetii 
There were talks by — have forgotten just what the talks were. 

Mr. Murphy. It was done by Sumner Welles on November 11, 
Armistice Day; do you remember that? 

Admiral Stark. I do not remember. I think he stated we mij 
be in the war at anytime, or something to that effect. 

Mr. Murphy. Subsequent to the Cabinet meeting there were so 
talks, I believe, by leading Americans on the possibility of a v 
coming. 

Admiral Stark. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. You were not, as I understand it, at any meeti 
where the necessity of having those talks was discussed ? 

Admiral Stark. The only one that I remember with regard 
action of that sort was the one — and I am not sure just \j39i 
when it came up— was the President’s message to the Emperor. 

Mr. Murphy. That is on the night of December 6th ? 

Admiral Stark. Yes, along about then. I am not sure. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, then, in Colonel Stimson’s diary there is a i 
tation — let me see that diarv. The entry of November 27, this pi 
about the question of firing tlie first shot. Was there ever at any ti: 
any discussion b}' anyone in the Government that you know of whi 
there ever was any intention on our part of avoiding doing anythi 
possible to prevent war with the Japanese? 

Admiral Stark. No. 

Mr. Murphy. Was not that our intention right up to December 
if it could be done without sacrificing American honor and principh 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir; and we had been working for months 
that, and the record is complete in regard to that. 

Mr. Hull stated we tried to avoid war, in his testimony. As j 
re<^, I recorded that over the period of months. I stated in i 
opinion there was always one stumbling block which we could not j 
around, and that was the Chinese- Japanese War. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, then, about the so-called first shot, the fi 
is the Japanese had fired a great many shots previous to Noveinb 
1941, had not they? 

Admiral Stark. Yes. 

[1$916'\ Mr. Murphy. They had sunk the Panay, they h 
bombed our missions in China, and they had also attacked anotl 
ship and committed a great many acts which would be unfriendly 
America ; had not they ? 

Admiral Stark. Tne Panay incident I remember very distinct 
The bombing or the near-bombing of our diplomatic residence T a 
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remember. I think thei*e was a near-attack or miss that could not 
be called an attack on another gunboat. I forget where it was. 

Mr. Murphy. There were also attacks on American property on a 
number of occasions? 

Admiral Stark. That had been going on for a long time. 

Mr. Murphy. Despite all those acts we were still contiuuniug in a 
state of peace with the Japanese up until December 7, 1941? 

Admiral Stark, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. That is all. 

The Vice Chairman. Any further questions? 

Mr. Gearhart. Mr. Chairman. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Gearhart. 

Mr. Gearhart. Admiral Stark, you rt'call rather detinitely what 
you were doing during the Sunday upon which the attack occurred ; 
do you not? 

Admiral Stark. There are certain things, of course, that [ 13917 ^ 
stand out on that Sunday, the 7th, that I am very clear on. One is 
in regard to the 1300 message and the conversation almost exactly 
as it took place. The other was the message that came in stating, 
“This is no drill.” That is when the Japanese attacked. And tJie 
rest of it was, of course, messages coming in during the afternoon. I 
was in the office from that morning until about 2 :00, as I recall, the 
next morning. We also went to work immediately, in the late hours, 
shifting some ships from the Atlantic back to the Pacific. 

Mr. Gearhart. Just how long after the news of the attack reached 
Washington was it before Secretary Knox began to talk about his 
desire to make a trip to Hawaii, so he could personally inspect it? 

Admiral Stark. I do not recall that. He went shortly after, but 
just when he started talking about it I do not know. 

Mr. Gearhart. You were in constant consultation with him ; were 
you not? 

Admiral Stark. Yes. 

Mr. Gearhart. Until the time of this tragic event? 

Admiral Stark. I was always in touch with him ; every day. 

Mr. Gearhart. Cannot you recall when he first mentioned his 
desire to go there? 

Admiral Stark. It was shortly after that he said he better go out 
and take a look himself. That was after he had talked [ 13918 ^^ 
with the President. 

Mr. Gearhart. After he decided he would go to Hawaii did he ask 
you to make any investigation for him, to inform him of any facts or 
things that might have happened theretofore ? 

Admiral Stark. No, sir. He had everything we had which had 
come in, in the way of dispatches. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, how long was it after the event before you 
began to hear about the possibilities of a Roberts Commission being 
organized. 

Admiral Stark. Just about the time it happened, just about the 
time the Commission was formed here. 

Mr. Gearhart. That was right immediately, or almost immediately 
after the bombs fell at Pearl Harbor that there was talk in the United 
States about creating a nonpartisan national commission to go to 
Hawaii to make an investigation with resjjeet to the cau.ses and 
responsibilities involved ? 
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Admiral Stark. There was talk, of course, about an investigation. 
I could not give you the date, but it was shortly after December 7 
that that investigating commission went out. 

Mr. Ge^\rhart. It was only a few days until the Congress acted and 
a commission was authorizea, the President made the appointment of 
Justice Roberts, is that correct? 

Admiral Stark. I have forgotten about tl>e Congress authorizing it. 
It was only a few days. 

[13919^ Mr. Gearhart. I am in error. It was only a few days 
that the President made the appointment and made the announcement 
of the Commission ? 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MnRi>HT. I think the record should show that the Congress did 
not authorize it. 

Mr. Gearhart. I did make that correction. It was not necessary 
for you to interpose. 

NoWj as soon as it was determined to have an investigation W an 
impartial board it became necessai^ to amass testimony and eviimnce 
for the benefit of the Commission, did it not ? 

Admiral Stark. During the process ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. And did you assist in the gathering of the informa- 
tion for the Roberts Commission ? 

Admiral Stark. No, sir, except that I testified. 

Mr. Gearhart. And you heard the testimony of General Marshall 
that he immediately busied himself in getting evidence together for 
the benefit of the Commission, did not you ? 

Admiral Stark. I do not recall that. 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes. Then, there were other investigations that 
were conducted, some informally and some formally, were there not, 
following in rapid succession, right on down until the Army board was 
organized and until the Na^ Court of Inquiry was organized, and 
there were investigations after investigations [139W\ follow- 
ing one after another? 

Admiral Stark. 1 remember of none other except that of the Roberts 
Commission, unless you call Colonel Knox’s trip out there to see what 
had happened one. I do not recall any other up until the summer of 
1844, 1 wink, when the Army and Navy held their — ^There was one 
other. Admiral Hart was sent by the Secretary of the Navy, I be- 
lieve — I did not appear before him, I was in Europe — on an investi- 
gating committee, and the Army may have sent someone at the same 
time, but I am not clear on that. But the only ones I remember were 
the Roberts Commission and Hart prior to the Regular Army and 
Na^ courts. 

Mr. Gearhart. Then, there were investigations following the Army 
and Navy inquiries? 

Admiral Stark. Yes, there was Admiral Hewitt. He was appointed 
by the Secretary to make a follow-up of the Navy inquiry. 

Mr. Gearhart. And the Colonel from San Francisco was appointed 
to conduct a parallel investigation on the part of the Army, was not he ? 

Admiral Stark. I have not paid any attention to tnat. I think 
thCT made further investigations. 

^392 l'\ Mr. Murphy. Lionel Clausen. 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Gearhart. Then after that time, there was a still further in- 
vestigation, was there not, prior to the beginning of this investigation, 
the Clarke investigation? 

Admiral Stark, I do not remember that. 


Mr. Gearhart. In how manv of those investigations did you testify ? 
Admiral Stark. I testified oefore the Robert Commission ; I testi- 
fied before the Navy, and I testified before this committee. 

I was not interviewed by Admiral Hart, nor was I interviewed by 
Admiral Hewitt. 


Mr. Gearhart. In relation to those investigations that you did not 
testify in, did you have anything to do with the collection of evidence 
for the benefit of those investigations? 

Admiral Stark. Nothing whatsoever; no sir. I was not here; I 
was in Europe, 

Mr. Gearhart. NoWj were you interrogated when you testified be- 
fore the Roberts Commission as to where you were the previous Satur- 
day night? ' 

Admiral Stark. I do not recall that. I think I was not. I do not 


recall. 


[JS9^] Mr. Gearhart. What? 
Admiral Stark. I do not recall. 


Mr. Gearhart. You had testified prior to the commencement of 
this investigation that you did not know where you were on the pre- 
vious Saturday night, had you not? 

Admiral Stark. I have forgotten for the moment whether that 
came up in the Navy Court, or not. That would be the only one 
where I was questioned. 

1^, Gearhart. Well, it was generally known, before we came 
together in this inve^igating body that you had testified or stated 
theretofore that you did not know where you were on Saturday night? 

Admiral Stark. That would be logical. 

Mr. Gearhaot. Then you had tola some people, some investigating 
body before this hearing began that you did not know where you were 
the previous Saturday night? 

Admiral Stark. If I did, that would have been in the Naval Court 
of Inquiry. 

Mr. Gearhabt. Now, do you remember whether or not that question 
was asked you in the Roberts Investigation ? 

Admiral Stark. I think it was not. I have no recollection of it. 


Mr. Gearhart. When were you first asked as to where you were 
on the previous Saturday night? 

Admiral Stark. I would have to check that in the 
Naval Court of Inquiry. I may have been asked at that time. 

Mr. Gearhaot. Were you not asked informaUy by some other people 
prior to that time? 

Admiral Stark. Not that I recall ; no, sir. 

Mr. Gearhabt. Now, this has been quite an old question with you 
as to where you were the previous Saturday night, has it not? It 
has been asked you over and over again ? 

Admiral Stark. Yes, ar. 

Mr. Gearhart. What effort have you made to ascertain, prior to 
this investi^tion, where you were the previous Saturday night? 

Admiral otabk. Only to search my memory, Mr. Gearhart, to see 
if I could recollect anyming, which t bad been unable to do. T^en 
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I heard “The Student Prince” mentioned — and as I testified before, 
I cannot think of anj^hing which I have not covered on it — I immedi- 
ately contacted my daughter and her husband in Philadelphia. I 
have an impression that I had seen the revival there, and they said 
“no.” I let it go at that, until it came up hei’e that I was at the 
National Theatre that night. You will recall that in previous testi- 
mony I said I doubted if they had tried to contact me on Saturday 
night, because it was not clear to me, from reading Kramer’s testimony 
or Wilkinson’s testimony, that they had contacted me. 

Kramer said he thought Wilkin.son was going to do it. 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes. 

Now, did you and Mi’s. Stark give any theater parties about that 
time? 

Admiral Stark. I do not recall without looking at the record. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, do you 

Admiral Stark (interposing). Now, just for a minute. Perhaps 
with impropriety, do you recall any parties that you gave about that 
time? 

Mr. Gearhart. No; and that is just the difference between you and 
me. I have no reason to think about what I did the previous Saturday 
night until I was appointed on this committee, but you have been 
working with the evidence in this case constantly, from the very be- 
ginning of the case, after the tragic event. Your mind has been con- 
stantly kept upon it, and this question has been const antlv propounded 
to you, “Where were you the previous Saturday night?” 

Admiral Stark. May I ask what you mean by “constantly?” 

Mr. Gearhart. Just as I have pointed out, in these various 
investigations. 

Admiral Stark. I had no rea.son to stop and recall where I was that 
Saturday night until the question was propounded to [1S925'\ 
me by tfie investigating committee some years after the event. 

Mr. Gearhart. You were constantly interrogated in presenting 
evidence, were you not, and digging up evidence in connection with 
this affair, until you left for London ? 

Adminil Stark. No, I was not. I was busy fighting a war up until 
the time I left for London. 

As I previously recorded here, I was not going into post mortems. 
We were just as busy as we could be loddng ahead and fighting a war 
every minute of the day and night, and on the record, it shows, I 
think, about 16 hours a day or 18 hours on the job. 

Mr. Gearhart. Where should you have been, Admiral Stark, on 
that night, when an attack was expected any moment? I^n’t you 
think you should have been with your Commander in Chief ? 

Admiral Stark, No, I do not. If that had been maintained as you 
slate, and as Colonel Stimson states, I would have been with the 
Commander in Chief con.stantly for several days. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, had you not been as a matter of fact in his 
company very, very frequently, prior to the 7th of December? 

Admiral Stark. I was always able to get in touch with him. Every- 
body was always able to get in touch with me. I would not say we 
were placed in confinement. 

r 1392()'\ Mr. Gearhart. Let us drop this matter. 

The Vice Chairman. Just a moment. 

What is the wish of the committee about continuing? 
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Senator Ferguson. I have some questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Stark. So far as I am concerned, I could go on indefinitely. 

The Vice Chairman. We will try to get through with Admiral 
Stark. 

Mr. Gearhart. When did you send Admiral Ingei’soll to London 
to discus.s the pos.sible naval cooperation of the British and American 
Navies ? 

Admiral Stark. I did not send Admiral Ingei’soll to London to 
discuss such a point. That occurred prior to my tenure of office as 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

Mr. Murphy. 1938. 

Mr. Gearhart. And he was .sent by whom ? 

Mr. Richardson. If you know. 

Admiral Stark. Well, Admiral Leahy was Chief of Naval Op- 
erations prior to my going there. If it was in his tenure of office, he 
would have been sent undoubtedly by concurrence with the Secretary, 
or direction of the Secretary, but he was sent previous to my time. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, directing your attention to the year 1940, 
did you request the British Government to send [JJ.9£7J naval 
experts to the United States to discuss the possibility of naval cooper- 
ation ? 

Admiral Stark. Yes, I did. I think it was May of 1940, but those 
meetings were held in early 1941, as I recall, and completed in March 
of 1941. 

Mr. Gearhart. But it was in 1940, the fall of 1940 that you com- 
municated with Admiral Sir Dudley Pound of the British Navy, 
r^uesting that he send his naval experts to the United States to 
discuss cmlaboration between the two navies? 

Admiral Stark. That is correct, in case of war. 

Mr. Gearhart. Upon whose responsibility was that mes.sage .sent? 

Admiral Stark. My own. 

Mr. Gearhart. Did you discuss the subject with the President? 

Admiral Stark. I sent that on my own, and I did not notify the 
President until after I had done it. 

Mr. Gearhart. After vou had sent the message, or after they had 
arrived for consultation? 

Admiral Stark. I think I notified him sometime in January. 

Mr. Gearhart. And you want the members of this committee to 
believe that you opened negotiations with the British first sea lord, 
requesting him to send a committee of experts from [JSP28] 
England to the United States to consult with you in respect to pos- 
able naval cooperation without your even telling the Commander 
in Chief of the Armed Forces of the United States? 

Admiral Stark. I so stated, and I hope the committee believes me. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Gearhart. I yield. • 

Mr. Murphy. He so stated several months ago in this record. 

Mr. Gearhart. Does that help the situation right now ? 

Mr. Murphy. I mean we covered it then. 

Mr. Gearhart. And as the result of that message that you sent to 
Sir Dudley Pound, a commission did arrive in the United States from 
England ? 

Admiral Stark. They did ; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Gearhart. And the^ came in civilian clothes ? 

Admiral Stare. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. And a number of consultations were held at which 
you were present! 

Admiral Stark. Generally speaking, I was not present with the 
working committee, but of course I was in consultation with them, and 
was informed as to what was going on. 

Mr. Gearhart. Did you attend all of the meetings that were held 
in the United States? 

[JS9£9] Admiral Stark. No, no; very, very few of them. 

Mr. Gearhart. Where were those meetings held ? 

Admiral Stark. They were held in the Navy Department. 

Mr. Gearhart. Are you sure they were not held in private apart- 
ments ? 

Admiral Stark. My recollection is that they were held in the Navy 
Department or the War Department. I consulted Marshall with 
regard to sending that message. We were in agreement, and I think 
the meetings were held in the Navy Department. They were not held 
in private apartments. 

Mr. Gearhart. Have you read this little article that appeared in the 
October issue of Reader’s Digest? 

Admiral Stark. I think not. That is this year? 

Mr. Gearhart. In October of 1944, an article which is from the pen 
of Frederick Sundem, J r. Do you recall it ? 

Admiral Stark. Yes, I have read that. The meetings, which were 
held quietly, there were one or two Canadian meetings, where Cana- 
dians came up to my house. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, unfortimately, I have another 
appointment. I ask that we adjourn until 2: 30. 

The Vice Chairkan. Without objection, we will stand adjourned 
until 2 : 30. 

(Whereupon at 1 : 10 p. m., the committee adjourned to 2 : 30 p. m., 
of the same day.) 

[JS9J0] AFTERNOON SESSION — 2 : 30 P. H. 

The Vice Chairman. The committee will please be in order. 

Does counsel have anything at this time ? 

Mr. Masten. Mr. Chairman, we have two exhibits, the first of which 
is a memorandum which has been distributed to the committee, and 
the first page of which is on White House stationery, dated December 
13, 1941. It is entitled, “Remarks of the President on the occasion of 
the meeting of his Cabinet at 8:30 and continuing at 9 : 00 o’clock 
with legislative leaders, on December 7, 1941.” 

We would like to offer that as Exhibit No. 160. 

I should like to point out that at the top of the second page, in 
parentheses, there is a note to the effect that a series of periods in 
the memorandum “indicates inaudibility.” I call your attention to 
that note in connection with your reading of the memorandum. 

The Vice Chairman. Let me inquire. The first page reads : 

Bemarks of the President on the occasion of the meeting of his Cabinet at 8 : 30 
and continuing at 9 o'clock with legislative leaders, on December 7, 1941. 
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Is that a. m. or p. m. ? 

Mr. Masten. Presumably that is the evening of December 7. 

Mr. Murpht. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that the context 
shows clearly that it is in the evening. 

The Vice Chairman. It just so happens that I was one of 
[1S931'\ those present. I know they had one at that time. I just 
wanted to know if it was the same one. 

Mr. Murphy. I think you will find your name, Mr. Chairman, men- 
tioned in the contents. 

Senator Ferguson. May I inquire, Mr. Chairman, just what the evi- 
dence will show as to what time this memorandum was received by 
counsel ? 

Mr. Masten. Senator, that was received last October or November, 
I believe, from Miss Tully, and has been available to the committee 
membere ever since. I think it was last mentioned on the record by 
Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy. I requested that, in view of the fact we have gone into 
the night of December 6, and what the President’s attitude was, in 
view of the fact that there was a discussion here as to the mind of the 
President and what had occurred for the weeks preceding Pearl 
Harbor, I thought we ought to have the whole picture. 

Senator Ferguson. There is no doubt we ought to have it. But I 
don’t recall this, Mr. Masten. I thought I had seen all the papers 
that weren’t in evidence. 

Mr. JVIasten. This was in the papers that you looked at. 

Senator Ferguson. I don’t recall this. 

Mr. Masten. I have the photostat here, which was in the papers 
you examined. 

Senator Ferguson. I don’t recall the “indicates {13932'\ in- 
audibility.” 

Mr. Richardson. You will notice. Senator, that there are through 
the whole thing lapses. Evidently the stenographer was a little over- 
come in the situation. 

Mr. Murpht. All the papers have been furnished copies of it, have 
they not ? 

Mr. Masten. Yes, they have. 

The second exhibit which we would like to offer as Exhibit 161, 
consists of two documents which are drafts of a proposed message to 
the President, which drafts were prepared by Secretary Knox and 
Secretary Stimson. 

They are referred to in Secretary Stimson’s statement and his notes, 
at pages 28, 29 and 56. We would like to offer them as Exhibit No. 161 . 

I might add that these drafts are the papers referred to by Secretary 
Hull on page 2 of Exhibit No. 19 in this proceeding, where he says, in 
his memorandum to the President “there is attached a draft of a 
proposed message to Congress, to which draft the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of Navy made material contributions.” 

It is our understanding which these two drafts, which we now offer 
as Exhibit No. 161, are the material contributions referred to in Ex- 
hibit No. 19. 

The Vice Chairman. Tlie exhibits will be received, as indicated 
by counsel. 
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[JSffSJ] (The documents referred to were marked “Exhibits No. 
160 and No. 161,” respectively.) 

The Vice Chairman. Is that all from counsel? 

Mr. Masten. That is all. 

The Vice Chairman. Very well. 

TESTIMONY OF AOMIEAL HABOLD £. STARK (Resumed) 

The Vice Chairman. Admiral, do you have anything further you 
desire to say before your examination is resumed ? 

Admiral Stark. No, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. Admiral, the last exhibit, which is the one from 
the S^reta^ of the Navy, dated November 29, 1941 (Exhibit No. 161) 
contains this sentence on page No. 5 : 

Unless Japan renounces such purposes and withdraws this threat of further 
conquest by force, the four nations involved must resort to force to prevent this 
aggression, since arguments appear to have failed. 

Were you consulted by the Secretary in relation to that? 

Admiral Stark. No sir; I don’t — ^I don’t know what this docu- 
ment is. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, it is a memorandum which gives his ver- 
sion as to what should be said to Congress by the President. 

Admiral Stark. Well, I know his thoughts on that, and he 
[JJ9.S4] talked about it a great deal. In fact, I don’t know that 
there was much of anything we hadn’t gone over. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you consulted by Secretary Knox about 
the fact that a message was to be prepared for Congress and what he 
should put in it, you wing the Chief of Naval Opei-ations? 

Admiral Stark. May I read this over, just to reflect a little on it ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

(Pause.) 

Admiral Stark. He states here, 

I have had the assistance of botli Adiniital Stark and Admiral Turner in the 
summation of the military situation. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Stark. So it is apparent that we were consulted. 

Senator Ferguson. But you don’t recall it? 

Admiral Stark. I recall having talked over every phase of this 
situation as it went along, and I have no doubt if he was preparing a 
memorandum of this sort that he talked to mo about certain phases. 

Senator Ferguson. It shows that you were present at the meeting. 
It is on page 56 and 56 of Secretary' Stimson’s memorandum, where that 
message is spoken about. Did you discuss the contents at that meeting ? 

Admiral Stark. Well, I would just like to look at the 
record. Page what? 

Senator Ferguson. Pages 55 and 56. 

(Pause.) 

^nator Ferguson. Admiral Stark, you have read over this proposed 
message or information for a message. You note it is dated November 
29th. 

Admi ral Stark. Yes, si r. 

Senator Ferguson. It says. 
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The President — en route to Warm Springs, Georgia. 

You also recall, do you not, that the 29th was the final deadline. 
That is the one where they said, “spell it out.” The 29th. 

Admiral Stabk. Yes, sir ; I recall that. 

Senator Fkrguson. Now, you anticipated an attack immediately 
following the 29tli, isn’t that correct ? 

Admiral St.vbk. We anticipated an attack following the 29th. I 
wouldn’t say immediately. You may recall that on the very day of 
this deadline a dispatch came in from Tokyo to make one more try. 

I think we, as I recall, broke that down on the 30th. And in the 
case of Italy, I had seen deadlines come and go until I was leary of 
them. That is why in my first dispatch, instead of putting down the 
29th, which, like the 25th, had Xl39S6'] passea, I said, “within 
the next few days.” We didn’t know just when. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, you remember — and the reason I cite the 
Secretary of War is that he kept a diary. 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You will recall that somewhere 

Admiral Stark. This is Colonel Knox. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. The Secretary of War, I was saying, kept 
a diary. 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You recall that he stated that the President 
had said an attack by Monday, when you were holding a meeting, 
immediately preceding the first of December? 

Admiral Stark. Yes sir, I recall that. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, when did it change, after the President 
told you an attack would take place any day, and probably by 
Monday ? 

Admiral Stark. Well, we 

Senator Ferguson. Which would be immediately following the 
29th. 

Admiral Stark. We didn’t know. Senator Ferguson, just when 
that blow would fall. We were expecting it any day. But just when, 
we didn’t know. And we didn’t know until December 7. 

[1S9S7'\ Senator Ferguson. Well, does this change your opinion 
of this warning that you anticipated that an attack would be made 
by Japan rather than America declaring war? Would this message 
of Secretarj’^ Knox have been a re<^uest of Congress to declare war? 
It wouldn’t, would it? As I read it. 

Admiral Stark. No, sir. The last paragi'aph, I think, makes that 
fairly clear, in which it states : 

In a final effort to prevent an extension of hostilities in the Far East, T have 
addressed an appeal to the Emperor of Japan to join me in my efforts. 

Those efforts being toward continued peace in the Pacific. 

Senator Fsbouson (continuing) : She can go no further without seriously 
threatening the vital interests of Great Britain, the Netherlands Indies. Aus- 
tralia and ourselves. Unless Japan renounces such purposes and withdraws 
this threat of further conquest by force, the four nations involved must resort 
to force to prevent this aggression, since arguments api>ear to have failed. 

In a final effort to prevent an extension of hostilities in the Far East, I have 
addressed an appeal to the Eniix^ror of Japan to Join me in my efforts. In the 
meantime, while I await the result of this latest effort toward peaceful solution, 
I felt it incumbent upon me to apprise the Congress, and throui^ you, the people 
of the United States, of the [1S9S8] serious situation with which we 
are confronted. 
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Admiral Stark. That, I take it, is Colonel Knox’s way, the way 
he would have put it, had he been President. 

Senator Fergitson. That is correct; but it wasn’t understood at the 
meeting that Colonel Knox was to submit a draft, and the Secretary 
of State, and the Secretary of War, that those drafts were to be call- 
ing for a declaration of war? 

Admiral Stark. I don’t quite get your question on that. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. When you held the meeting and it was suggested 
that the three Secretaries give to the President a rough draft, or a 
draft of what they thought ought to go into a message to Congress, 
there was no idea that that message to Congress was to be a declara- 
tion, a request for a declaration of war from Congress, it was merely 
to advise the people of the United States, through their Congress, as 
to how serious the situation looked to the President of the United 
States; isn’t that correct? 

Admiral Stark. It was certainly to show the people of the United 
States and Congress how serious he considered the situation. Whether 
or not anything would have been put in there which in certain con- 
tingencies the President might request or ask authority to go ahead, 
I don’t know. 

[13939'\ Senator Ferguson. But I am asking you, was there any- 
thing discussed at the meeting 

Admiral Stark. I don’t 

Senator Ferguson (continuing). — That is was contemplated by the 
President that he would request Congress to declare war? 

Admiral St.\rk. I don’t recall so. 

Senator Ferguson. Then it would be fair to say that this was a fair 
appraisal of what they were to do, at least this was Mr. Eoiox’s part 
in the situation? 

Admiral Stark. That was the way he felt about it. He wrote it. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, is that as you understood it? 

Admiral Stark. Well, as I have stated before, my recollection of 
that is that they would make a final appeal to the Emperor and that 
they would also inform the Congress of the picture. I don’t recall 
particularly that in that address to Congress it was to be mentioned 
that the President — that it was to be considered a request for a decla- 
ration. 

Senator Ferguson. That was your understanding of the situation. 

Now, I want to call your attention, so that the record may be 
straight, Mr. Gearhart is not here, but there was some question as to 
whether or not you had been asked the \139Jfi'\ question as to 
where you were on Saturday in the evening, before the Navy board. 

Admiral Stark. Yes sir. 

Senator Ferguson. On page 166 of the Navy Court of Inquiry 
transcript, August 11, 1944: 

Q. Do you recall two occasions on either the fourth or fifth of December when 
Captain Wilkinson and Commander McCollum came to your office to confer 
about intelligence relative to the Pacific and Japanese situation that you con- 
sidered of such import that you called a conference with Admiral Turner, Admiral 
Ingersoll, and Admiral Noyes? 

A. No, I don’t recall. 

Q. Do you recall the events of Saturday, December 6, 1941? 

A. No, 

Q. Do you recall what time you left the office after the routine day, the time 
in the afternoon or evening? 
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A. No, I do not 

Q. Do yon recall what yon were doing Saturday evening, 6 December? 

A. No, I couldn’t say wbat I was doing that evening. My remembrance is — 
I think I was home but I couldn’t say. I don’t recall clearly. 

Q. Do you recall receiving at your home, or wherever [id94I] yon were, 
between 9 and 10 p. m., Washington time, important intelligence information 
brought by an officer messenger? 

A. No, I haven’t the slightest recollection of anything of that sort on that 
evening. 

Q. Do yon remember whether there was a Lieutenant Commander Kramer 
stationed in Naval Communications or ONI? 

A. Yes, there was. 

Then they go to another subject. 

Admiral Stark. Yes sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Doesn’t that refresh your memory that you were 
questioned at the 1944 hearing on August 11 in that regard? 

Admiral Stark. Yes, it is evident I was. 

Senator Ferguson. I would like to straighten the record. This 
morning there was ^me question asked about the passing of an act 
relative to the draft in IMl. 

Admiral Stark. Yes sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That was the extension of the draft, was it not, 
so that they would be kept in lonmr than one year, which was originally 
called for ? The draft bill would have gone on just the same, they would 
have been drafted and kept in their year, but those that were about to 
get out would have been retained ; isn’t that correct? 

Admiral Stark. It probably is, if you recall it. I 
remember that we wanted to extend the time. Marshall did. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Stark. We had a 6-year enlistment at that time. 

Senator Ferguson. You had enlistments, so you had a different 
prcmosition. 

l^w. Congressman Murphy asked you whether or not this was the 
first shot, and I take it that was as to the first shot in the war between 
America and Japan. Was there any other shooting prior to this, in 
this war, other than Pearl Harbor? 

Mr. Murpht. I don’t remember asking him that. I asked him about 
the Pcenay and the other boat, and the American missions, and the 
Ame rican property in China. 1 said that those things had all occurred 
before Pearl Harbor. 

Senator Ferguson. I am trying to get it from the Admiral. 

So far as you were concerned, this was the first shot in the war 
betv^een the United States and Japan, at Pearl Harbor? 

Admiral Stark. In the war between us ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Stark. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. There wasn’t any shooting at sea, at [ISOMS'] 
submarines, Admiral Stark? 

Admiral Stark. Well, to be perfectly accurate, and I think it is 
in the record, there was a submarine attacked by our forces that 
morning. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. I am talking about this Pearl Harbor 
attack on the 7th. 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And I include— — 

Admiral Stark. That would include that, yes, sir. 
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Senator Febouson. But no others that you know of? 

Admiral Stark. I don’t recall any otliers, no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, do you recall the so-called jiisls, 
when you would receive these messages you would get a gist, that is 
a memorandum or a flag, saying what was in the various papers that 
you got ? 

Admiral Stark. I think — are you referring to magic? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Stark. The word would come in, it wouldn’t lie a gist, it 
would be a clip on the messages which were considered of importance. 

Senator Ferguson. We have in evidence now a gist which was 
attached to the October — no, September 2f) — it is the bomb plot 
mesage. 

Mr. Murpht. September 29. 

Senator Ferguson. 1941. 

Mr. Murphy. Translated on October 9 or 10. October 9 or 10. 

Senator Ferou.son. The testimony shows that that had a gist 
attached to it indicating the contents of it. 

Could you find that testimony, the testimony on that gist, Mr. 
Masten ? 

Mr. Masten. I don’t know whether we can put our hands on it 
immediately. We will try. 

Senator Fergitson. Now, Congressman Murphy asked some ques- 
tions of Captain Kramer at page 11,096 of the typewritten record : 

Mr. Murphy. Now, yon also referred. In your letter from tJ»e South Pacifu*, 
to the possibility of certain summaries. 

Did you retain summaries, or was that Just to meet the situation from day 
to day in order to explain to the recipients of magic what the derelopments were? 

Captain Kk.vmhek. I meant simply the gist that I have Just referred to, sir. 

But I didn’t find the gist. 

Does that refresh your memory? 

Admiral Stark. No, sir; not at all. I don’t know what he is refer- 
ring to, unless he kept a gist for his own running in- 

formation. I kept a gist, what I call a “do list”, also, things that I 
wanted to follow through on. 

Senator Ferguson. The testimony showed that these gists were 
attached. 

Now, I asked you the other day, the la.«t day you were here, abimt 
the logs at your oflice? 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. I have a paper puri>orting to l>e the log dated 
December 6, from “1145-1900, December 6, 1941.’’ 

What time of day would that be? 

Look at the top of that, Admiral, and tell me. 

(The log above referred to, later marked “Exhibit No. 162,” was 
handed to the witness.) 

Admiral St.vrk. That would be from 11 ; 4.5 in the morning until 7 
in the evening, that firet one, December 6. 

Senator Ferguson. What is the next one? 

Admiral Stark. The next one is 061.5115. That would be on the 6th, 
3 : 35 p. m. And l)etween that and 173(', which would be 5 : 30. 

Senator Ferou.son. Now, would that indicate that you were not in 
between those hours and that message was left for you ? 
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Admiral Stark. No, sir; this is simply the log of the watch officer. 

[ 139^6 \ Senator Ferguson. And 

Admiral Stark. The duty officer. As you mentioned the other day, 
the duty officer usually keeps a log of any happenings. | 

Senator Ferguson. I want you to read into the record the log. If 
I might see it agaui, I will tell you the part I would like to have. 

It begins, “1900, 6 December, to 0200 < December.” 

What is 1900? 

Admiral Stark. 7 p. m. 

Senator Ferguson. This message: 

“At 2000”— 2000 is 8 o’clock i 

Admiral Stark. 8 p. m., yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. 8 p. in. 

Would you read that item into the r<‘coi-d. I want to ask you some 
finest ions about it. 

Admiral Stark. “15)00, C December, to 0200, 7 December.’’ 

Senator Ferguson. 'I'he next item ai)i>ears to he “2000”. Read that. 

Admiral Stark. At “2000”, which would be 8 p. m., “Major E. L. 
Harrison, aide to the Secretary of War, telephoned that the Secretary 
of War desired the following information by 0900, Sunday” — ^morning. 

Senator Ferguson. What time is 0900 Sunday moniing? 

[139^7] Admiral Stark. 9 a. ni. 

Senator Ferguson. 9 o’clock Sunday morning. Will you continue? 

Admiral Stark (reading) : 

Compilation of nien-of-war in Far East, British Ainerican, Japanese, Dutch, 
Russian. Also compilation of Amerinin iiieii-of-war in Pacilic Fleet, with 
locations 

I suppose — well. 

with locations, and a list of American men-of-war In the Atlantic without loca- 
tions. Admirals Ingersoll, Stark, and the Secretary of tlte Navy were consulted, 
and the Secretary directed that the information be compiled and delivered to him 
prior to 1000— ^ 

which would be 10 a. m. 

Sunday, December 7. 

Senator Ferguson. Is that the end ? 

Admiral Stark. That is the end. 

The next thing is Sunday, 7 December, at 20.30, which would be 8 
o’clock that night. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, Admiral, the Secretary of War of the 
United States was inquiring from your office through his aide that 
the Secretary of War desired the following information by 9 o’clock 
Sunday morning, December 7 : 

Compilation of men-of-war in the Far East, British, American, Japanese, 
Dutch, Russian. Also compilation of American men-of-war in Pacific F'leet, witli 
locations. 

[13948^ Now, can you explain the Secretary of W ar of the United 
States at 8 o’clock Saturday evening was requesting from your offic-e, 
OPNAV, all of the warships — and that is what tliey mean by men- 
of-war? 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. That was the entire si i-ength of the allied 
fleet in the Pacific. 
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Senator Ferguson. Yes ; with the locations. That would mean that 
he wanted to know where the ships were, whether they were in Pearl 
Harbor or where they were ; isn’t that true ? 

Admiral Stark. Yes. He also refers to the Far East, Russian, and 
the whole business. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. But the Secretary of the United States on 
Saturday evening through his aide was requesting your office to give 
him the location of every man-of-war of the tmited States in the 
Pacific, and that would include where the ships were, whether laying 
at dock or in Pearl Harbor or what, would it not ? 

Admiral Stark. Well, it would indicate whether they were in Pearl 
Harbor or not. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Stark. What was in Pearl Harbor and what was in 
Manila, and what was in the N. E. I., et cetera. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you tell us why the Secretary of War 
wanted to know what ships were in Pearl Harbor and wanted 
[ISQJiff] it by 9 o’clock Sunday morning? 

Admiral Stark. I don’t know Senator Ferguson why he wanted 
it, unless at that time, and whether he did or not, I don’t know, the 
record will show, he had received the 13-point message, or how he 
considered it — don’t know why he wanted it. 

Mr. Murpht. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Ferguson. Not yet. I don’t want the witness interrupted 
at the moment. 

Admiral Stark. I really don’t know why he wanted it. 

Senator Ferguson. That is 8 o’clock on Saturday evening. 

Admiral Stark. Yes. I have got the thing perfectly, just exactly 
what he wanted, and the time he wanted it, but I don’t recall the 
incident. 

Senator Ferguson. “Admirals Ingersoll, Stark” — and that would 
be you, would it not? • 

Admiral Stark. That would be myself. 

Senator Ferguson, “and the Secretary of the Navy were con- 
sulted” — which was Frank Knox — “were consulted” — and this is prior 
to 8 o’clock Saturd^ evening. 

Admiral Stark. It doesn’t say prior to 8 o’clock. 

Senator Ferguson. He telephoned it in at 8 o’clock. 

Admiral Stark. T^ey came oyer and contacted our watch officer 
at 8 o’clock for this information. Why both Inger- [lS960i\ 
soil and myself were to be contacted, I do not know. 

Senator Ferguson. No, you hadn’t been contacted. You were 
consulted. 

“and the Secretary directed” — that is the Secretary of War — 
“that the information be compiled” and delivered to him prior to 10 
o’clock Sunday morning, the tth of December. 

Mr. Keefe. You mean the Secretary of the Navy. 

Senator Ferguson. Secretary of the Navy. 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. It is 10 o’clock. 

Admiral Stark. I can make an assumption in view of the testi- 
mony I have heard since then. 

Senator Ferguson. No. You were consulted at least prior to 8 
o’clock. 
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Admiral Stark. I don’t think it states that I was consulted prior 
to 8 o’clock. 

Senator Ferguson (reading) : 

Admirals Ingersoll, Stark and tbe Secretary of the Navy were consulted. 

Admiral Stark. It doesn’t say prior to 8 o’clock. 

Senator Ferguson. This was entered at 8 o’clock. How would tlie 
man write in there that you were consulted if you weren’t consulted i 

Admiral Stark. I would like to recite on that, because I have a 
different idea from that what you are stating. 

[JS&SJ] Senator Ferguson. I was reading. 

Mr. MtJRPHT. Are there copies for the other members of the com- 
mittee? 

Senator Ferguson. The surprising thing is, to this member of the 
committee, that it took almost 4 months to get from the Navy Depart- 
ment this log. 

Commander Baecher.* It was requested for the first time day before 
yesterday. 

Senator Ferguson. As I understood it, all papers were to be de- 
livered by the Navy to counsel. Counsel has nothing to do with us 
not getting it because counsel didn’t know it existed. In fact, I do not 
think the committee knew it existed until the questions were asked the 
day before yesterday. 

Mr. Murphy. Does the record show the request was made day before 
yesterday. 

Commander Baecber. The record shows that, yes, sir. In view of 
the situation maybe the answer to Mr. Richardson should be produced. 

Admiral Stark. “At 2000”, which is 8 p. m., “Major E. L. Harrison, 
aide to the Secretary of War, telephoned that the Secretary of War 
desired the following” — Now, I do not read into that, that it was 
prior to 8 o’clock. 

Senator Ferguson. At 8 o’clock, the aide telephoned that the Secre- 
tary of War desired it. So the telephone call would be 

at 8 o’clock. 

Admiral Stark. That is right. 

Senator Ferguson. I Am just assuming that if he telephoned it in 
that at least a fraction of a second before that the Secretary of War 
wanted the information. 

Admiral Stark. Oh, I see what you mean. It was just a case of 
construction. I thought you meant he had telephoned prior to 8 
o’clock or that I had known prior to that. That is plain. 

Senator Ferguson. That the Secretary of War desired the follow- 
ing information by 9 o’clock Sunday morning December 7. What 
does he want ? 

Admiral Stark. He wanted the disposition of the fleet in the4*acific 
and the knowledge of what we had in the Atlantic without reference 
to location in the Atlantic. 

Senator Ferguson. But he wanted the exact location of the ships 
in the Pacific, every man-of-war, didn’t he ? 

Admiral Stark. Yes: and I wanted it, too. Senator Ferguson and 
I kept a running record of it, to show what our strength was in the 
various quarters, and to get a clear picture of the fleets of the world. 
That was the most natural way in the world to show it, just as he 
gave it. I also kept the Atlantic Fleet, complete with the British, 
French, and Italian. 

*NaT 7 Department liaison offlcer to the committee. 

797ie— *6— Pt. 11 8 
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Senator Ferguson. He wanted to know the exact location of 
[13053^ each man-of-war by Sunday morning? 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. At 9 o’clock. 

Now, 1 ask j'ou was that information furnished to the Secretarj' of 
War by 9 o’clock the next morning? 

Admiral Stark. Well, I suppose so. I have no record of that but 
unquestionably if he wanted it at that time that information was 
available and he got it. 

Senator Ferguson. That would be in writing, would it not? 

Admiral Stark. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. I ask that we get that record. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield ? 

Senator Ferguson. Not now. 

Commander Baecher, will you get that information that was fur- 
nished by 9 o’clock that morning? 

Commander Baecher. If it is available. 

Senator Ferguson. What do you mean, if it is available. That is, 
if you can find it ; is that what you mean ? 

Commander Baecher. Yes. 

The Vice Chairman. Will the Senator yield on a point of informa- 
tion ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; to the Chairman. 

The Vice Chairman. I am not clear on one point. It seems, from 
what you have read and what the Admiral has said, that the [7555^] 
Secretary of War reque.sted this information by 9 o’clock Sunday morn- 
ing, and it seems, as I caught it, that the Secretary of the Navy asked 
that the information be furnished him by 10 o’clock. 

Senator Ferguson. We will clear that up. 

The Vice Chairman. I had assumed that when this request came 
from the Secretary of War to the Navy Department, that the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, naturally being anxious to comply with a request 
of his Cabinet colleague, the Secretary of War would request that the 
information be assembled and that it would be furnished to the Secre- 
tary of the Navj' to be transmitted to the Secretary of War, whicli 
would look to me like it obviously should come to the Secretary of 
the Navy before it went to the Secretary of War, but yet the note read 
indicates that the Secretary of the Navy reque.sted it to be sent to 
him an hour a,fter the Secretary of War had requested that he get it. 
That is the way it reads. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Ferguson. Just a moment until I try to clear something up. 

Admiral 

Adn^iral Stark. Ye^ sir. 

Senator Ferguson. There isn’t any doubt after you read this that 
this was a request by the Secretary of War for iniorma- [13955] 
tion relative to the location of each man-of-war in the Pacific by 
9 o’clock on Sunday morning ? 

Admiral Stark. That is coiTect ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, when is the first that you knew that the 
Secretary of War wanted this information? 

Admiral Stark. I don’t recall this, Senator Ferguson. It would 
be unusual for both Ingersoll and myself to be called on this. That 
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sort of information I had. It was readily available. But this par- 
ticular thinff here, I do not recall. 

Senator Fhbguson. Do I understand that you knew where every 
ship, every man-of-war, was in the Pacific on Saturday? 

Admiral Stabk. When you say where every man-of-war was, we 
knew, for example, the constitution of the Pacific Fleet, and that it 
was basing in the Hawaiian area. Just where they were we could 
not generdly have told day by day, because they had their exei'cises, 
and so forth. 

Now, as to Hart’s fleet in the Pacific, we knew exactly what he had. 
We knew” that certain craft he had sent south, because that had been 
reported. Just what he had out at that time, I do not know. 

Senator Ferguson. He wanted the location. 

Admiral Stark. Well, we could have said, “basing,” for example, 
“on Manila,” but if he had four or five submarines reaching out to the 
northwest on reconnaissance duty we would \ 1S.966] not have 

known it necessarily. 

Senator Ferguson. Wouldn’t you have found it out and told him 
that you had ships out at sea, the submarines were in certain locations? 

Admiral Stark. Not necessarily. 

Senator Ferguson. The battleships were in Pearl Harbor, the de- 
stroyers were so and so; Halsey’s fleet was at a certain location? 

Admiral Stark. No. You will recall that some of the movements 
which were made we did not know’ of until after Pearl Harbor, That 
is all in the testimony. 

Senator Ferguson. Didn’t this chart in your office show the lo- 
cation ? 

Admiral Stark. Not the exact location. That has been made plain 
before, that the commander in chief, within his area, moves the ships 
around. We know’ the area. We do know where they are, according 
to our major schemes. When a ship goes into overhaul, where they are 
holding target practice, the periods for it, and so forth, but just what 
is in and out we do not know. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you get us the records in the office that 
were used to give this information to the Secretary of War by 9 o’clock 
the following morning? 

What was done by the Navy Department to get the information 
[/S957] for the Secretary of War? 

Admiral Stark. Well, that, I take it, you want directed to the Navy 
D^artment; not to me? 

l^nator Ferguson. Ye-s. You haven’t access to it? 

Admiral Stark. No, sir. Commander Baecher is here for that pur- 
pose. 

Senator Ferguson. I address that through the Chair. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to have those. 

The Vice Chairman. An effort will be made to supply the informa- 
tion requested. 

Admiral Stark. This is off the record. You can get that. Com- 
mander Baecher, in Intelligence— or Brainerd might be able to fur- 
nish something. The ship movements and foreign business will all 
be in Intelligence. 

Senator Ferguson. Can you tell us why the Secretary of War 
wanted the location of the men-of-war by 9 o’clock Sunday morning? 

Admiral Stark. He wanted to know where they were. 
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Senator FESOtrsoN. Do you know why he wanted to know I 

Admiral Stark. Except he was interested in it. No^ I could not 
state exactly why he wanted it. He was making his e^imates of the 
picture, and he wanted the entire picture. 

Senator Ferguson. Had you discussed this question prior to 8 
o’clock with anyone? 

[1S96S] Admiral Stark. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Particularly not the Secretary of War? 

Admiral Stark. Not that I recall. And I may state that a record 
of that sort was something that I was always keeping. And periodic 
reports. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now, we come to the “period.” — 
“without locations,” as far as the Atlantic Fleet was concerned. That 
is a “period.” And then we start out : 

Admirals IngersoU, Stark, and the Secretary of the Navy were consulted and 
the Secretary directed that the Information be compiled and delivered to him 
prior to 1000” — 

10 o’clock — 

Sunday, 7 December. 

That would indicate that at least prior to 8 o’clock on Saturday evening 
you were consulted about this and the Secretary of the Navy was con- 
sulted and Admiral Ingersoll was consulted. Will you state whether 
or not you were consulted prior to this? 

Admiral Stark. Well, there is nothing here, again, I would say, to 
indicate that I was consulted prior to 8 o’clock. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, ii this was written at 8 o’clock and it said 
you were consulted, it would indicate that you were consulted prior 
to that, would it not? 

Admiral Stark. Not to me; no, sir. 

[1396ff] It states “Admirals Ingersoll, Stark, and the Secretary 
of the Navy were consulted.” This was after the 2000 call, as I make 
it. 

Senator Ferguson. The next 

Mr. Keefe. Right there. Senator : Do I understand Admiral Stark 
to mean that his contention is that this message came to the watch 
officer, he made a notation of the request, and then he says that Admiral 
Stark and Admiral Ingersoll and somebody else were consulted, and 
that they were consulted after the call came in ? 

Admiral Stark. That is what it says to me ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Below “7 December” at 2030— that is 8: 30? 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. So then you would say that under your reading 
prior to 8 : 30 that night you had been consulted, because if this man 
IS keeping proper records he entered the next entry at 8 : 30. 

Admiral Stark. This is something else again. 

Senator Ferguson. Sure. 

Admiral Stark. This states : 

At 2080 the Coast Guard Duty Officer telephoned to the Operations Duty Officer. 
Commander Felnald read Secret Dispatch 070715. No action taken. 

[18960] That is part of his log. Whether it has any bearing 
whatsoever on the former question I don’t know, and I could not tell 
unless I saw that diqiatcli. 
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Senator Ferguson. Wouldn’t you say the log officer, when keeping 
his log, would write them down as they came in 1 

Admiral Stark. Ye^sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Therefore, his next entry, being at 2030, that 
which had happened prior to tnat he put prior to 2030 — ^which is 
8:30? 

Admiral Stark. That could be an assumption. Senator Ferguson, 
as I see it, but not necessarily an accurate one. 

You may put down a telephone call and try to do something. Per- 
haps the line is busy. You may have to wait; meanwliile, another 
call may come in. I don’t know. 

Senator Ferguson. Then, I will 

Admiral Stark. It might be right; it might not. 

Senator Ferguson. I will ask you : Did this log officer reach you 
or anyone representing you between 8 and 8 : 30 so he could get this 
information ? 

Admiral Stark. I don’t recall it. 

Senator Ferguson. Wouldn’t you recall if someone was telling you 
that the Secretary of War wanted to know the location of every one 
of your men-of-war in the Pacific and he had to have it — or wanted 
it, at least — prior to 9 o’clock the \_13961^ next morning and 
you were consulted ? 

Admiral Stark. I wouldn’t necessarily remember it after a lapse 
of 5 years. Senator. I had furnished Mr. Stimson data from time to 
time. He was intensely interested in the broad picture and from 
time to time we furnished that data to different people, but I do not 
recall at this particular instance that evening. He may have. I don’t 
deny tliat he did, but I do not recall it. 

Mr. Murpuy. Will the Senator yield ? 

I think there is an answer to what you are looking for right here. 
Secretary Stimson’s diary tells you what he is looking for. 

Senator Ferguson. I will take that later. I want to find out what 
this witness knows. 

Do you know why the Secretary of the Navy would direct your 
office to furnish him this same information as to the location of your 
men-of-war in the Pacific which would have told them that your fleet 
was in Pearl Harbor, to be compiled and delivered to him prior to 
10 o’clock? 

Admiral Stark. No ; I do not. Unless he had been in touch with 
Stimson, and, of course, we do now know from the record that they 
met toother that morning. Whether it was 1000 or 1030, 1 am not 
sure. But I did not know it. 

Senator Ferguson. You were not consulted about it? 

[13962'] Admiral Stark. I state that I do not recall. Senator 
Ferguson, this thing at aU. 

Senator Ferguson. Have you read the Stimson statement ? 

Adiniral Stark. I have; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. May I see that log. Senator? 

Admiral Stark. I will give him this one. 

Senator Ferguson. I think there is a difference in them. 

Mr. EIeefe. What is that? 
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Senator Ferguson (reading) : 

At 2030 the Coast Guard Duty Officer telephoned 

Mr. Keefe. It follows after the 2000 entry. 

Senator Ferguson. Mine is : 
telephoned to report the following. 

What does that one say ? It is on the third page. 

Admiral Stark. It starts at the bottom of one of the pages. 

Mr. Ejcefe (reading) : 

Admirals Ingersoll, Stark, and the Secretary of the Navy were consulted and 
the Secretary directed that the Information be compiled and delivered to him 
prior to 1000 Sunday 7 December. 

Then, another notation under 7 December : 

At 2030 the Coast Guard Duty Officer telei^ned 

Senator Ferguson. But read the next line, “telephoned to” what ? 

Mr. Keefe. “Telephoned.” It doesn’t say. 

[13963} Admiral Stark. OFDO — operations duty officer, he 
probably means. 

Mr. Keefe. Oh, yes. “OPDO — Commander Feinald.” 

Senator Ferguson. That is not in here, if you will compare them. 
The commander’s name is not in the photostatic copy. It may have 
been tom oflf the top when they were clipped. 

Mr. Keefe. The sequence may be wrong. 

Mr. Murpht. The sequence is wrong. It is a different page. One 
says “telephoned to report the following.” 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Murput. It is a different page. 

Senator Ferguson. They just got them clamped together in the 
wrong order. Yes. 

Admiral Stark. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you turn to Colonel Stimson’.s statement, 
Sunday the 7th. 

Admiral Stark. Page 59. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Do you know of anything in here that will 
give us any light on what he wanted these locations for? 

Admiral Stark. No, sir. I saw nothing in here to indicate that un- 
til I saw that this morning. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

[1396J^'] Mr. Murphy. On Sunday, December 7, 1941, page 60 
of the Stimson papers : 

“Well, I have heard the telegrams which have been coming In about the Japa- 
nese advjinc*es in the Gulf of Slam.” He said, “Oh, no ; I don’t mean that. They 
have attacked Hawaii. They are now bombing Hawaii.” Well, that was an ex- 
citement indeed. The mes.«ages which we have been getting through Saturday 
and .yesterday and this morning are messages which are brought by the British 
patrol south of Indochina, showing that large Japanese forces were moving up 
Into the Gulf of Slam. This itself was enough excitement and that was what we 
were at work on our papers about 

I read that as an answer to your question. 

Admiral Stark. May very well be. 

Senator Ferguson. What did that have to do with the location of 
(he men- of- war? 
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Admiral Stark. I gather this, from Congressman Murphy, and he 
can correct 

Senator Ferguson. You tell us what you say about it. 

Admiral Stark. I say this would mean that we had been getting 
messages of the disposition of the Japanese and Colonel ^imson 
wanted to know what we had in that same area and he wanted to see 
just what picture we had of the Japanese ships. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield further to read 
just three or four more lines ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy (reading) : 

The obserrer thought these forces were going to land probably either on the 
eastern side of the Gulf of Riant, where It would be still In Indochina or on the 
western side, where it wouhi In; the Kra I’eninsuia or possibly Malaya. The 
British were very much excited about it, and our efforts this morning in drawing 
our papers was to .see whether or not we should all act together. The British 
will have to fight if they attack the Kra Peninsula. We three all thougdit that 
we must fight if the British fought. But now the Japs have solved the whole thing 
by attacking us directly in Hawaii. 


There are the papers he was preparing on the morning. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know what papers he was preparing. 
Admiral ? 

Admiral Stark. No, sir ; I do not. 

Senator Ferguson. Then, how do you know that this memorandum, 
request for the location, had anything to do with what they were pre- 
paring at the time of the attack? 

Admiral Stark. Well, if they asked for them, and if they were 
preparing something, it might have been they were studying the rela- 
tive forces. I don’t know. I never heard it discussed since. I have 
no way of knowing. 

[/Sffffff] Senator Ferguson. You haven’t heard that an order 
from the Secretary of War, direction by the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of Navy, had not been complied with by 10 o’clock 
Sunday morning? 

Admiral Stark. N(^ sir. 

Senator Ferguson. So you have eveiy reason to believe they had the 
location of every man-of-war of our fleet? 

Admiral Stark. I think unquestionably it was the duty officer’s job 
to get that through to somebody, Ingersoll, or me. or somebody, to get 
the Secretary of War’s request made up, and usually when we got those 
requests we sat up all nignt, if necessary, to comply with them. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, I ask that the man that made this report, 
I can’t tell his name from this — would you be able, Mr. Masten, to tell 
us who made this report — be called and also that the aide of Secretary 
Stimson be called as witnesses that we may get a detailed explanation 
of this log.^ 

Commander Baecher. The person who wrote that item in the Navy 
log is named C. D. Glover. He is now a rear admiral and is in 
Honolulu. ' 


Senator Ferguson. That is only a few days from Washington. Do 
you know who the aide is? 

^39671 Commander Baecher. No, sir. 

^nator Ferguson. Who is in charge of the Army liaison here 
today? Do you know who the aide is? 


> See p. 6482, Infn. 
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Captain Nelson.* No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you notify the committee, please, where 
the aide is located ? 

Captain Nelson. I will attempt to locate him. 

Mr. Hasten. Senator, we have located the page reference to this 
gist matter. 

Senator Ferguson. I would like to see the gist matter. What is the 
first paper? 

Mr. Hasten. It begins at the first paper, and the reference you 
wanted is the second. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, instead of calling two or three wit- 
nesses, it might be a good idea to ask Secretary Stimson if he got the 
memorandum. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, I have asked the Commander if he would 

§ et us what information was furnished to the Secretary. I have 
irected quite a number of questions to Secretary Stimson and I will 
be glad to add to that list. We haven’t gotten answer to the others, 
though. 

Now, going to page 11,000 of this paperbound voliune, 11,207 in this 
paperbound volume,* the Senator from Michigan is asking the question : 

[/59SS] Senator Febouson. And what was tbere on that? Bead what Is on 
there. 

Captain Kramer. The gist of this message is: Tokyo directs special reports on 
ships in Peari Harbor which is divided into five areas for the purpose of showing 
exact locations. 

Now, that is a sheet of paper attached to the magic, which was the 
bomb plot as we describe it nere, and the record shows what we are 
taUdng about, and the gist was a flag, in other words, from which you 
would De able to read this language : 

Tokyo directs special reports on ships in Pearl Harbor which is divided into 
5 areas for the purpose of showing exact locations.” 

Now, that would point out the significance, would it not? The next 
question by the Senator from Michigan was : 

Now, this particular paper that I have in mind and have shown yon with this 
written on it. 


And then I read this report, or part of it. That would be a flag to 

J ou, would it notj Admiral, telling you the substance of what the 
apanese were trying to find out about our ships in Pearl Harbor? 
Admiral Stark. It shows very clearly what they wanted. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; what they wanted. 

^ 3969 ] Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Someone had boiled this down, summarized it. 
and gave you in a few words, or gave in this gist which was attached 
to this message, what it was? 

Admiral Stark. Well, now, when you say “gave you,” which means 
“gave me” 

Senator Ferguson. Do you claim you never got any gists? 
Admiral Stark. I do. We have been over this bomb plot thing 
from start to finish, all of us in the front office, and I still not only have 
no recollection of having seen it, it is my honest opinion that I aid not 
see it. 


’ Capt. C. Roi:rr Nelson. TJ. S. Army, llaiaon officer to the committee. 
* Hearings, Part 9, p. 4196. 
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Senator Ferguson. You say that you have gone over it with people 
in the front office ? 

Admiral Stark. No. I say this, that the testimony shows — Inger- 
soll, as I recall his testimony, stated that he had not seen it. W^at 
came to me always came to him in the magic. I have forgotten defi- 
nitely about Turner but I believe he states he did not see it. 

Senator Ferguson. So 

Admiral Stark. The message was — well, go ahead. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you want to add something? 

Admiral Stark. No, sir. I was going to say we have covered it in 
the light of hindsight; and one thing or other indicated in the light 
of hindsight, that we did not see them ; either the \_13970'\ Army 

or Navy. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you remember seeing any gists on any of 
the magic that came to you ? ’ 

Admiral Stark. Itiscustomary and routine in the Navy, frequently, 
if we get a dispatch that refers to two or three other dispatches, you 
may have typed on the bottom of it what the other dispatches were, to 
give you a complete picture without you having to send for those dis- 
patches. If you call that a gist — ^that was routine. 

Senator Ferguson. No, that is.^iot what we are talking about. 

Admiral Stark. No, sir. I do not recall, except as from time to 
time estimates were made — McCollum would sometimes make an 
estimate. 

Senator Ferguson. I would want to read a paper to you an<l ask 
you some questions on it. 

This tel^am must be closely paraphrased Iw'fore l)eing coniiminicaltHl to 
anyone. 

Sbcbetabt or State, 

Waihinffton. 

From Batavia, dated September 22, 1941, received 10:45 a. lu., .September 23, 

1 » 11 . 

140, September 22nd, 4 p. m. 

The following summary of statements to newspaper [7.1.97/] corre- 
spondents by the Right Honorable Duff Cooper, who arrived at Batavia September 
19 and returned to Singapore September 21. 

One. His plan Is to form a council or body In Singapore to pass on Far Eastern 
political questions; to discuss the entire political situation with the Governor 
General and to obtain bis views concerning the above-mentioned council which 
is to function as does that under I.ord Lyttleton at Cairo and which will relieve 
the military authorities of political responsibility. 

Two. An effective liaison exists between the British and the Dutch and Com- 
manders in Chief have a complete understanding. Asked if the British would 
welcome a Dutch expeditionary force, he said that the British were adequately 
manned and that Dutch troops would be more effective here. However, if the 
hub of activity should shift to British territory the understanding between Com- 
monders in Chief would cover any requirements. 

This is the part I wanted to read particularly. This is the part 
I am interested in 

Admiral Stark. That is headed Batavia ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. It is signed by “Foote,” to our Secretary 
of State. 

^3972] Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

^nator Ferguson. He was one of our State officials there as I 
understand it. 
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In response to a question concerning the use of the base of Singapore by the 
United States he said that there is no “agreement on paper but the answer is 
obvious,” asked If the ABCD front was merely wishful thinking he said “Emphati- 
cally no. It is a fact.” When questioned by an American newspaper correspond- 
ent he was not so emfdiatic. For example, “1 deem the ABCD front to be a 
fact.” 

Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever know about that, Admiral ? 

Admiral Stark. I don’t recall it. I could comment on it easily 
enough — the ABCD front. If it means that we were tied up with the 
Dutch, or if it means that we had an approved plan with the Dutch 
and British out there at that time, we did not. 

You will recall in the record exhibits showing the rejection of what 
has been proposed out there, and that the scheme of working together, 
between the British and ourselves, was finally not approved, until — 
I think we sent it out the night of December 7. It came in from Hart 
and Phillips ju.st about that time, around the 6th. 

[13973~\ Senator Ferguson. But it was written before the attack. 

Admiral Stark. We had directed them to find a means of working 
together so that if and when tlie thing happened the effort would 
more or le.ss dovetail. We had done it here in Washington for the 
entire world, in the spring of 1941, %pd as I have stated it was my job 
to do it and we were directing it be done out there, and we had done 
it in Washington. 

Senator Ferguson. That is what I want to get to. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Ferguson. Not this moment. If Duff Cooper was telling 
the world through a newspaper correspondent, when questioned by an 
American newspaper correspondent — he was not so emphatic — ^“I deem 
the ABCD front to be a fact” ; would not that notify the Japanese that 
in fact there was an ABCD front? 

Admiral Stark. It would be a fact to the Japanese that he had 
said so if they believed it. 

Senator Fergu.son. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield ? 

Senator Ferguson. Not this moment. Now, have you any doubt 
that the Japanese did believe that statement? 

Admiral Stark. I don’t know. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Fergu.son. If the Japanese believed that statement, 
[1397 then I want to know’, from a military and naval point of 
view’, whether or not you would judge, if there was this threat to 
attack the Kra Peninsula, and we had a front, between the American 
and British and Dutch and the Chinese, that we should have consid- 
ered that Japan w’ould attack the only thing that was the deterrent in 
the Pacific, that was our fleet? I am talking from a military and 
naval point of view. 

Admiral Stark. Well, that is some question. May I boil it down to 
.see if I have it correctly ? 

Senator Fkrguson. Yes. 

Admiral Stark. That assumes that the Japs believed what Duff 
Cooper stated, that we had a combined front. 

Senator Ferou.son. That is right. That is what Duff said. 

Admiral Stark. Therefore, they assumed that if they attacked the 
Kra Peninsula, that, in effect, Britain would go to war, and the Dutch, 
this combined front. We would be involved. 
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Senator Fekgdson. And we would f'o to war if we had a combined 
front. You can’t have a combined front and have three of them in 
war and one not. 

Admiral Stabk. I am working on a premise which I do not admit to 
be a fact. That is, fighting the problem. 

Senator Ferguson. It doesn’t make any difference whether it is a 
fact or not if the British said it and if the Japanese 
believed it. 

Admiral Stark. If the British said it and if the Japanest? believed 
it, if they attacked one they would probably attack the. combination 
so as to do the most damage. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Stark. But there is an “if” in that question. 

Senator Ferguson. Is that the way you want to leave the answer? 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield ? 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know this, as to whether or not publicly 
it was ever denied that there was an ABCD front? 

Admiral Stark. I do not know why we should have denied it if we 
never had one. 

Senator Ferguson. The question was: Do you know whether it was 
ever denied publicly or to the Japanese? 

Admiral Stark. I don’t recall any specific denial from high author- 
ity but I certainly also don’t recollect any hint that such a thing existed 
by high authority. 

Senator Ferguson. I understand that. That wasn’t the question I 
was asking you. 

Admiral Stark. No; but I think it belongs in the answer. 

Senator Ferguson. And it is going to be there. Now, I am going 
to talk about another subject. 

[JSPT'ff] Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield before going on to 
another subject? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. I think the I'ecord should show the official position of 
Duff Coop>er. At the time he was in charge of British propaganda, 
wasn’t he? 

Senator Ferguson. I read all I knew about it. 

Mr. Murphy. I think you will find that at the time he was in 
charge, Director of Public Information and Propaganda, for Great 
Britain, and they were at war. Apparently he was putting forth the 
strongest possible front he could for his country. 

[JS077] Senator Ferguson. Of course, I am not asking for the 
Congressman’s opinion. I am trying to point out, from a military or 
naval viewpoint, we didn’t anticipate certain things in this attack on 
Pearl Harbor. Now, going to the next subject. You remember we 
contemplated an attack upon the Azores? 

Admiral Stark. I don’t know that the word “contemplated” is a 
correct one. Senator Ferguson. We were ordered to draw up plans for 
that. We had, as I previously testified, diniwo up plans for Martinique. 
It is our business to draw up plans for any contingency. 

Senator Ferguson. Didn’t you even get the ships ready? 

Admiral Stark. We brought 

Senator Ferguson. For the Azores ? 
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Admiral Stark. Yes, we brought some ships to the Atlantic, and 
we brought some Marines to the Atlantic, who were afterward sent to 
Iceland. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know why the plan not to attack the 
Azores was arrived at? 

Admiral Stark. Do I know what. Senator? 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know why we did not attack the Azores? 
Do you know whether it was decided between the British and our- 
selves that we would be attacking a neutral, which was Portugal, and 
therefore we decided not to do it, and we took \_1S978'\ another 
tack and went to Iceland? 

Admiral Stark. I would say that the occasion for attacking the 
Azores simply did not arise. It just went on diplomatically there. 
I may not be completely informed of it, but there was worry and had 
been worry as to the possibility of the Axis attacking Portugal^ going 
down thr oug h the Spanish Peninsula, and possibly compromising the 
Azores. Wk couldn’t afford to have the Azores in anybody else’s 
possession. 

Senator Ferguson. Was it ever contemplated, as far as you know, 
to come to Congress to declare war on Portugal and take the Azores? 

Admiral Stark. I never heard of it, or I never thought of it until 
this minute. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, if you were preparing the fleet, and pre- 
paring ships to take the Azores, it wasn’t just a drill, was it? 

Admiral Stark. W^repared to take the Continent of Europe too. 

Senator Ferguson. That early? 

Admiral Stark. Sir? 

Senator Ferguson. That early? That early, back in 1941 ? 

Admiral Stark. Well, I dare say that the Army was working on 
plans, and they were asking for men, and so forth, for a big and nuge 
Army. But I mean, I was referring to when you spoke \_13979'\ 
of declaring war on Portugal. 

Senator Ferguson. How would you attack and take the Azores with- 
out a declaration of war on Portugal ? She owned them. 

Admiral Stark. I can tell you one way. Suppose the Germans had 
taken Portugal. Would we have to declare war on Portugal to take 
the Azores ? I don’t think we would have. 

Senator Ferguson. I assume you are right on that, if it was cap- 
tured and in the hands of the Germans it would be German territory, 
and we would have to declare war on Germany. 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. I always construed that situation, with 
regard to the Azores, as to have plans ready, and be ready, if an emer- 
gency arose there. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, let’s go to Iceland. 

Mr. Clark. You are a long way from Pearl Harbor. 

Senator Fergi\son. No, I am not. My questions will come around to 
Pearl Harbor. They will come around to Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. Clark. I didn’t mean to interrupt. 

Senator Ferguson. We did go and land in Iceland? 

Admiral Stark. We did ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you wrote letters and said that we had a 
shooting war in the Atlantic? 

Admiral Stark. In effect; yes, sir . 
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Senator Fekouson. Yes. You know what Admiral Ingersoll 
[13980^ said about it. It wasn't a “legal” war but it was a war. 

Admiral Stark. Well, when I think of the term “legal” 

Senator Ferguson. It wasn’t a declared war. 

Admiral Stark. It wasn’t a declared war. What we were doing was 
a limited defense against German aggression in what had been termed 
our waters. We didn’t, for example, go over to Germany at that time 
or attack Europe. 

Mr. Murphy. The Senator misquoted the witness — unintentionally. 
Admiral Ingersoll corrected his testimony, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, I took his original statement. You know 
what I am talking about, don’t yout 

Admiral Stark. I think I know what you are talking about. We 
covered this same point before. 

Senator Ferguson. But I am going to lead up to this question, to 
show that I am still at Pearl Harbor : 

Do you know whether it was ever discussed in the War Cabinet — 
and you know who that would be — that it would be neces.sary for 
Germany to fire the first shot? We had a plan and a policy in the 
Pacific tnat Japan — I don’t want to quote the Secretary of War again — 
but it was to be for Japan to fire the fir.st shot and for us not to be 
harmed too much by it. You said that was the studied plan and the 
design. 

[iJSi&Z] Now, I want to know why, if you know, there was a 
distinction between the Atlantic and the Pacific about the firing of 
the first shot. 

Admiral Stark. Germany had attacked and sunk one of our sliips 
in June. She had attacked three destroyers in the Atlantic, sinking 
one of them — I think it was in October or November, along in there, 
between September and October. And certainly the l.st of December 
she had attacked and wounded badly one tanker, the Salinas^ I believe 
it was, which got back to the Canadian coast. ^The Congress of the 
United States had voted billions for material to go to Britain. We 
considered it our job to get that material through, not simply to use 
this money for material and let it be sunk without taking any action 
on it. There were certain waters defined, and limits e.^^tablished, 
which, I believe, we called our waters. The President’s si)eech shows 
it very plainly, in which he stated, if the Geimans came within that 
area tney would do so at their peril. They came in and attacked us. 
As a result, we got together what we callM the hemispheric defense 
plansj which I have outlined previously and which provided for 
shooting at any German combatant ships which came within that area, 
and we did do it. 

Senator Ferguson. We did shoot? 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. But I think that that situation is not 
comparable to what was going on in the Pacific, [139S2'\ where 
the Japs had not attacked our ships, unless you go back to the Panay 
incident. 

Senator Ferguson. If you go back to the Panay ^ it is the same 
situation? 

Admiral Stark. No ; I don’t think so. 

-Senator Ferguson. Not as bad? 

Admiral Stark. I think it is different. 
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Senator Ferguson. All right, “diflferent.” 

Is that what was discussed by the war cabinet? Was that dis- 
cussed by the war cabinet, so that you would have one policy in the 
Pacific and another policy in the Atlantic? 

Mr. ICeefe. You can’t be all-inclusive in the Pacific, because I 
understand the evidence clearly shows that in certain areas, in tlie 
Southwest Pacific, this shooting war applied. 

Senator Ferguson. It did apply in the Southeast Pacific. 

Admiral Stark. Off the west coast, the Southeast Pacific, we made 
one of the hemispheric defense plans apply to the area which we 
outlined there. 

Senator Ferguson. That is the Southeast Pacific? 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Take the other part of the Pacific where this 
not-firing-the-first-shot policy was. 

Admiral Stark. American material was going in a steady stream 
across the Pacific, I don’t know how big a stream, in \_13983^ 
Russian ships and into Russian territory. I can think of no instance 
where anything we had commercially going across the Pacific was 
attacked until the President Harrison was lost after December 7. In 
other woi-ds, our ships were moving freely. However I took no 
chance, you know, and in October I directed all our Pacific ships into 
port and thereafter routed them and kept them on routes where I 
thou^t in emergency they could duck for safety or we could give 
them some protection. 

Senator Ferguson. That is all. 

The Vice Chairman. Any other questions? 

Mr. Murphy. I have one or two questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy. Admiral Stark, will you refer to the memorandum of 
December 13, 1941?" 

Will you give the admiral a copy of it (Exhibit No. IGO) ? 

I understand these to be notes of the remarks of the President of 
the United States on the night of December 7, 1941. 

Toward the middle of the first page I note the following: 

About 2 weeks ago we began to realize tliat the probability of Japan being 
in earnest was so slim that it was time to make a final and definite effort to pin 
them down on the one subject that they bud never ever been pinned down on, 
and that was that they were to agree to cease their acts of aggression, and that 
they would [JS98.}] try to bring the China War to a close. 

You know that to be a fact, do you not, from your experience, that 
they had not agreed to that, and we were attempting to get them to 
agree on it, in diplomatic negotiations ? 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. In the next paragraph I read again : 

From that time on we were getting more and more definite information that 
Japan was beaded for war, and that the reply to the Secretary of State would 
be in the negative. 

That was the Secretary of State's message of November 26, was it 
not? 

Admiral Starks Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, at the bottom of the page : 

* * * Geographically Indochina was at a hub, from which any attack can 
be made in a number of directions. It is only a very short distance from there 
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to tlie Philippines in the east It is a relatively short distance from there down 
to the Dutch East Indies, which is the most industrial part — southwest tliere is 
Singapore — ^fortified. 

Then I skip seven or eight lines. 

We are getting a very large proportion of our supplies — rubber, tin, et cetera — 
from that whole area of Southwestern Pacific • • 

And then again, coming to the next paragraph: 

In addition to that, of coui'se, is the fact that if tlie .Tai»ane.se did move to 
the south, to the Dutch East Indies, from Indochina, the Philippines would be 
virtually surrounded. They would have the .lapanest* on l)otb sides — Indochina — 
the mandated islands to the west, this side of tlie Philippines, and the Dutch 
Indies and the Japanese possessions in the south. They would be completely 
encircled by a military power. 

Did you have that particular circumstance in mind when you sent 
this memorandum to Spenavo, about which the Senator from Michigan 
questioned you this morning, the fact that the Philippines would be 
endangered by that situation if the Davao-Waigeo line was crossed? 

Admiral Stark. Yes. It flanked us on the south; and we were 
already flanked on the west and north. 

Mr. Murphy. It would make the position of the Philippines much 
more dangerous, would it not ? 

Admiral Stark. Unquestionably. 

Mr. Murphy. That is all. 

Mr. Keefe. I have a couple of questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Keefe. 

Mr. Keefe. In connection with the questions of the Senator from 
Michigan, I note in the diary of Secretary Stimson of the conference 
which was held at the office of Secretary Hull on the morning of 
December 7, Sunday, where former Secretary Stimson records a por- 
tion of the conversations in this manner : 

Hull expressed his views, giving the broad picture of it, and I made him 
dictate it to a stenographer and I attach it to the end of this. Knox also had 
his views as to the importance of showing Immediately how these different nations 
must stand together, and I got him to dictate that and that is attached hereto. 

Now, turning to page 67 of the Stimson report you will find the 
suggestion dictated by Secretary Knox in which he lists six para- 
graphs. In the first four paragraphs he refers to the possibility of 
the Japs attacking Singapore and the Dutch. Then, in paragraph 5, 
he says : 

If the above be accepted, then any serious threat to the Brltisii or Dutch is a 
serious threat to the United States; or it might be stated any threat to any one 
of the three of us is a threat to nil of us. We should therefore be ready jointly 
to act together, and if such understanding lias not already been reached, it should 
be reached immediately. Otherwise we may fall individually, one at a time 
(or somebody may be left out [/J.987] on a limb). 

That indicates that so far as Secretary Knox was concerned, he 
apparently was in an indefinite mood as to whether or not an under- 
standing had already been reached. 

Admiral Stark. That is correct. That is the way I read it. 

Mr. Keefe. Between these nations. 

Admiral Stark. He says : 

• • • and if such understanding has not already been reached, it should be 

reached Immediately, 
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Which^to my mind 

Air. Keefe. It is surprising that he wouldn’t know of such an under- 
standing if one had been reached, and that he would express it in that 
rather indefinite manner. 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. I have also expressed, several times, the 
fact that I didn’t know of any agreement. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, now. Admiral, I listened attentively to the ques- 
tions asked you by tJie Senator from Michigan with respect to this log 
prepared, apparently, by the watch officer at the Navy Department, and 
I confess that at the end of it I am very much contused and I would 
like to get straightened out if I can. 

Admiral Stark. I am somewhat confused myself on it. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, when I read it and get it in chronological form — 
it was all mixed up as it was stapled together — but 

when I get it in pamphlet form the confusion, to me at least, seems to 
vanish, and I wonder if you will agree with me. It reads: 

1900, 6 December, to 0200, 7 December. At 2000 

That is 8 o’clock, is it not? 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe (reading) : 

Major F. L. Harrison, Aide to the Secretary of War, teleidione that the Secretary 
of War desired the following Information by 0900, Sunday, 7 December : Cumpila- 
tlon of men-of-war in Far Bast; British, American, Japanese, Dutch, Rus.sian. 
Also compilation of American men-of-war in Pacific Fleet, with locations, and a 
list of American men-of-war In the Atlantic without locations. 

That is perfectly clear as to what he requested? 

Admiral Stark. Perfectly clear; yes. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, to depart from Ae quotation, I understood your 
testimony to be, in response to questions asked by Senator Ferguson, 
that it would be the duty of the watch officer, in the event of receiving 
a request of this kind, to put it through by contacting someone with 
authority to direct that the compilation be made? 

Admiral Stark. That is correct. 

Mr. K^fe. So that, when Major Harrison called the watch 
[1S989'] officer and stated the request of the Secretary of War, it 
was then the duty of the watch officer to attempt to contact someone 
in authority to put the order through ? 

Mr. Keefe. Now, then, if you follow through — and I will read what 
is further indicated on this statement — the watch officer states this 
[reading] : 

Admirals Ingersoll, Stark, and the Secretary of the Navy were consulted 

That is clear, isn’t it? 

Admiral I^ark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe (reading) : 

and the Secretary directed tbat the information be compiled and delivered to 
him ivlor to 1000 Sunday, December 7. 

Now, to me that is just as clear as a bell. It means that the watch 
officer consulted Admirals Ingersoll and Stark and the Secretary of 
the Navy in order to put through this request, and that the Secretary 
of the Navy instructed them to deliver the compilation to him befor^ 
10 o’clock, the time when he was to meet at the Secretary’s office^ il\ 
Secretary Hull’s office, with Secretary Stimson, 
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Now, the inevitable question arises in my mind, If this watch officer 
made this written record, stating that he \^ 13990 '\ consulted 
with Admirals Ingersoll and Stark and the Secretary of the Navy, 
either he did or he didn’t. 

Now, you say you have no recollection of his having consulted with 
you? 

Admiral Stark. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, if he did consult with you, as he says he did in 
this memorandum, he must have consulted with you subsequent to 
8 o’clock, the time the request came in. 

Admiral Stark. That is correct. 

Mr. Keefe. And you must have been some place where he could con- 
tact vou. 

Aclmiral Stark. If he did ; yes, sir. Assuming, from what he said, 
mat he did. 

Mr. Keefe. Well 

Admiral Stark. He says that we were consulted; that he got in 
touch with us. Why he would have gotten in touch with both me and 
Ingersoll, I don’t understand. "Wniether he means he had telephoned, 
or what, I don’t know. The plain statement is that he did consult me. 
I don’t recall it. But if he did, it had been sometime subsequent to 
8 o’clock. 

Mr. Keefe. Being a person who is inclined to accept somebody’s 
word for something in this hearing, especially when it is written, and 
there is no reason to assume a man would write something down in a 
public record that didn’t occur, it seems [ 1399 1 '\ to me a rea- 
sonable assumption to believe that the watch officer charged with 
the responsibility of meticulously writing down the information that 
comes to his attention, wouldn’t say that he consulted you and Ad- 
miral Ingersoll and the Secretary of the Navy unless he did. 

Admiral Stark. I quite agree with you. 

Mr. Keefe. Now. we are in a position, then, if you were not at the 
theater, you weren t at home, you don’t remember where you were, 
somebody ought to be able to trace this down, we finally are on a lead 
where, it we get this man, we might be able to find out, he might be able 
to remember where he got you that night ; isn!t that true? 

Admiral Stark. He might be. 

Mr. Kefje. Now Admiralj let me ask you this simple question — I 
would like to get through with this thing sometime and pin one of 
these things down so we nave something definite 

Admiral Stark. So would I. I wish I could recall that incident. 

Mr. Keefe. I wish you could, too. 

Admial Stark. That has been blank in my mind all through, and 
when people have stated something, I have accepted it, and I have no 
reason to doubt what he put down there, but I just don’t recall. 

[ 13992 '\ Mr. Keefe. Yes. You have tola us that a number of 
times. What I would like to know is this — perhaps it appears hereto- 
fore, but it won’t hurt to have it appear once more. 

As I understand it, it is the fundamental practice in the Navy De- 
partment, and had been for a long time, for a man in the position of 
Chief of Naval Operations to let someone know where he is at every 
hour of the day. 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

pt, u— ? 
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Mr. Keefe. Isn’t that true? 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And if you were going to the National Theater on Sat- 
urday evening, December 6, you would, in accordance with your usual 
custom, practice, and procedure, advise someone in the Navy Depart- 
ment where you could be found ; isn’t that true? 

Admiral Stark. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Would this watch officer, who made this report that has 
just been read into the record, be the one with whom you would leave 
that information ? 

Admiral Stark. As a rule, he was always told when I went out; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. So that the watch officer who made the memorandum 
which we have just read into the record would be the person 
with whom you would leave the information where you \_1S993'] 
could be found? 

Admiral Stark. Normally; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Would there be a memorandum or a record made by 
the watch officer that would be preserved, indicating or showing where 
the Chief of Naval Operations would be? 

Admiral Stark. Well, I don’t know about that, Mr. Keefe. It was 
the practice to telephone. I don’t know that we made any record of 
that type. He prooably put a slip on his desk as to where I could be 
foimd. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, now, I don’t go to the National Theater very 
often 

Admiral Stark. I don’t either. 


Mr. Keefe. But my recollection is, from the few times I have gone 
down there, it was about 8:30 or 8 : 45, that is about the time the 
show opens. 

Admiral Stark. I think that is correct ; around 8 : 30, 1 think, maybe 
8 : 15 ; maybe, sometimes 8 : 45. 

Mr. Keefe. That would have given the watch officer an opportunity 
to contact you some place before you even got to the theater, wouldnx 
it, if you did go there? 

Admiral Stark. Yes; depending on the time I left the house. 

Mr. Keefe. If the watch officer called your home, wouldn’t there 
be somebody there to answer the telephone? 

[193 Admiral Stark. Yes. I may have been there myself. I 
may not have left for the theater when he called. I don’t recall the 
incident. If the theater opened at 8 : 30, it is not over a 10-minute trip 
from the house down there. 


Mr. Keefe. If anybody called your house and you were away, 
wouldn’t the person that was in charge at your home make a memo- 
randum of it and give it to you ? 

Admiral Stark. Yes; we always left' word in the house with the 
boys who would answer the telephone, where we were. 

Mr. Keefe. Weren’t you told that Commander Kramer called your 
home and tried to get you that night? 

Admiral Stark. I have no recollection of that. 


Mr. Keefe. You have no recollection of anybody having called you 
at your home ? 

Admiral Stark. I have pot, 
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Mr. Keefe. And you have no recollection of giving the instructions 
to this "watch officer to furnish this information to Secretary Stimson 
and to Secretary Knox ? 

Admiral Stark. No ; I do not recall that incident. 

Mr. Keefe. Do I understand that this watch officer is now an 
admiral ? 

Commander Baecher. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. He is in Hawaii ? 

Commander Baecher. He is ComAirPac, I am informed. That 
[1399o'\ is his job. He is a rear admiral. He is stationed in 
Hawaii. 

Mr. Keefe. What was his rank at the time he made this memo- 
randum ? 

Commander Baecher. He was a commander. I am not certain. 

Mr. Keefe. You can’t read his signature? 

Commander Baecher. Yes. It twk me a while. 

Senator Ferguson. Would the Congressman yield just for informa- 
tion, not for questions? 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, I have been going over this 
memorandum that we received today, and that the Congressman has 
been questioning the witness on, and on which I had questioned the 
witness previously. There are quite a number of messages indicated 
in that memorandum. I would like to reque.st of Commander Baecher 
that they furnish to committee coimsel all of these various messages 
that are indicated. 

[13996'\ Mr. Keefe. I am interested, too, in those messages be- 
cause there is some rather astounding information contained in the 
report of this watch officer as to the seizure of certain Finnish ships 
by the Coast Guard and what disposition was to be made of them, this, 
that, and the other. 

The Vice Chairman. Without objection, that effort will be made. 

Mr. Keefe. Maybe we will run finally onto something that may help 
clear up this situation that has bothered you, Admiral, and which I, 
as a member, have wondered at. 

The Vice Chairman. Without objection, the Commander will note 
the request.* 

Mr. Keefe. Is there any way to contact the watch officer? 

Commander Baecher. I will do that. I will ask him whether he 
remembers whether he got in touch with Admiral Stark, if he remem- 
bers it at all, and have a positive answer from him shortly. 

Mr. Keefe. He ought to be able to remember that. It is in his 
handwriting. Maybe he can remember that he wrote it. 

Mr. Richardson. You are an optimist. 

Mr. Keefe. Counsel suggests that I am an optimist. I have done 
my best to get the facts. That is all. 

Admiral Stark. I have done my best to give them to you. 

[13997^ The Vice Chairman. Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Murpht. In this log. Admiral, that has been handed to us, I 
notice that there are entries made in first one handwriting and then 
after that the entries are made by Glover, now Rear Admiral Glover, 
and then there are entries made by a man named Wyatt, on the 6th 


^See p. 5482, infra. 
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of December, and then under the date of the 7th of December there 
is an entry : 

The following officers entered 2601. 

Then there is a list of names : 

Lieutenant Commander — 
some name I can’t decipher — 

Captain Beardall, Lieutenant Kramer, Captain Wilkinson, Captain Scbiiirinanii, 
Captain Metcalfe, Lieutenant Commander Mason. 

And 

Captain Griffin, Captain Metcalf, Captain Wilkin.son, Commander Cary, Com- 
mander Glover, Commander Alexander. 

Then it says ; 

Action taken as indicated on dispatches. 

Would that mean there was some watch officer who was making 
entries as to who came in at certain times? 

Admiral Stark. I don’t know what that means. I don’t know who 
occupied room 2601. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you yield? Not for a question. 

Mr. Murphy. I will be glad to. _ 

Admiral Stark. One of those mentioned is the next witness. 

[751995] Mr. Keefe. What is that time, 2601 ; what time would 
that be? 

Admiral Stark. That is the room number. 

Mr. Keefe. I see. 

Senator Ferguson. What I wanted 

Mr. Keefe. What is the time specified ? 

Mr. Murphy. It says something about 11 : 45„ about the Coast 
Guard called for release of information on Finnish ships. It was 
advised to call Captain Schuirmann. Then it says: “The following 
officers entered 2601.” The list of names follows. Then, it says : 
“Action taken as indicated on dispatches.” 

Senator Ferguson. You read that previously. 

Mr. Murphy. There are entries made as to entering a certain room, 
2601, for what reason I do not know, and apparently there aren’t any 
entries as to the rest of December 7, as to you being there, and as to 
Admiral Turner and Admiral Ingersoll, so these notes are certainly 
not such as to purport to show who went into the Navy Department 
on December 7, are they ? 

Admiral Stark. No, sii^ oh, no. 

The Vice Chairman. Whose room was this, 2601? 

Admiral Stark. I don’t know ; but the Department can furnish that. 
Tlmt is the second floor, 6 Wing. One of the first rooms. But I do 
not know who was in that office. You [759.99] could establish 
it. You could not do it by going to who is there now, because the 
people have been shifted a good deal. But if you want that infor- 
mation, the Department can give it to you. Admiral Beardall is here. 
He may possibly recall. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Keefe. Mr. Chairman, that is one of the meetings which one of 
the witnesses described, some place in the 13,000 pages here, that has 
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been the unusual assemblage of all the top-flight boys that happened 
to get down just accidently on Sunday morning. 

Mr. Murphy. The top flight was not there. I ask, Mr. Chairman, 
that the particular entry in question, in view of the fact that we have 
read only excerpts, that this particular group of papers be marked as 
an exhibit and made a part of the record. 

The Vice Chairman. Is there objection to the request? The Chair 
hears none. What will be the number of the exhibit, Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. Masten. Exhibit No. 162. 

The Vice Chairman. It will be received. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Elxhibit No. 1()*2.”) 

The Vice CHAIR.MAN. Are there any further questions ? Does coun- 
sel have anything further? 

[ lIiOOO \ Mr. Richardson. No. 

The Vice Chairman. Does counsel for Admiral Stark have any- 
thing? 

Mr. Obear. No questions. 

The Vice Chairman. Admiral, do you have anything further? 

Admiral Stark. No, sir; I can think of nothing I haven’t covered 
in any connection in this whole thing. 

The Vice Chairman. Is there any reason why Admiral Stark cannot 
now be excused? 

Senator Ferguson. I think it should be understood that when some 
of these witnesses come in that have been requested it may be the desire 
of at least one member of the committee to ask more question of the 
Admiral. 

The Vice Chairman. Admiral, we thank you for your appearance 
and the additional information you have given the committee. You 
are excused. 

Mr. Richardson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to present Admiral 
Beardall. 

The Vice Chairman. Admiral Beardall, will you come forward, 
please, and be sworn ? 

(The witness was sworn by the Vice Chairman) 

TESTIMONY OE REAS ARM. JOHN R. BEARDALL, 

UNITED STATES NAVY* 

Mr. Richardson. Admiral, will you state your full name, plea.se ? 

Admiral Beardall. John R. Beardall, Rear Admiral. 

Mr. Richardson. You were aide to the President at the time of the 
attack on Pearl Harbor? 

Admiral Beardall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. How long had you been such aide? 

Admiral Beardall. Since May 1941. 

Mr. Richardson. What had been your previous assignment ? 

Admiral Beardall. Previous to that I was in command of the 
U. S. S. Vincennes. 

Mr. Richardson. How long have you been in the Navy up to now. 
Admiral? 

Admiral Beardaij.. Forty-two years, from the time I entered the 
Naval Academy. 

* See p. 5512, infra, for Bugg^ested corrections in his testimony submitted by Adm. 
BeardalL 
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Mr. Richardson. What were your duties as naval aide? 

Admiral Beardall. The duties of aide are not prescribed by any 
regulations but are such duties as your chief, who in my case was the 
President, might give. 

Mr. Richardson. Where did you have your office. Admiral ? 

Admiral Beardall. My office was in the Navy Department. 

[lJf002\ Mr. Richardson. Did you have an office in the W’hite 
House? 

Admiral Beardall. No, not regularly assigned. 

Mr. Richardson. Was there anyone else there with whom you 
divided your duties at the time you became naval aide? 

Admiral Beardall. No. 

Mr. Richardson. Who was later appointed to assist you there in 
your duties ? 

Admiral Beardaix,. Commander Schulz and then later on some 
other officer. He was one of the first that was detailed to assist me. 

Mr. Richardson. Commander Schulz came to assist you just before 
the attack on Pearl Harbor ? 

Admiral Beardall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. At that time did you have any office or place at 
which you could have a desk in the White House ? 

Admiral Beardall. We were endeavoring to set one up, and it was 
a little difficult to get space so they gave us a small space down near 
the mail room, which is on the west side, on Executive Avenue, just 
across from the State Department. 

Mr. Richardson. If any communication was brought to you physi- 
cally, to the White House, then that would be the place where ordi- 
narily you would be found ? 

Admiral Beardall. Not I. The watch officer would be there but 
I would probably be up in the military aide’s office or 

the Seci-etary’s office. 

Mr. Richardson. You know what we mean when we speak of magic. 
Admiral? 

Admiral Beardall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. You were familiar with the delivery of magic to 
the White House? 

Admiral Beardall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. It has been generally te.stified here that it was de- 
livered in a locked pouch. You are familiar with that method of de- 
livery, are you, Admiral ? 

Admiral Beardall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Did you have a key to the pouch — when it was 
brought to the White House ? 

Admiral Beardall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. You would, therefore, be entitled to see the mairic 
yourself? 

Admiral Beardall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. And when that magic was brought there it was for 
the purpose of giving it to the President? 

Admiral Beardall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. What would be done with it in the ordinary 
routine way if it was brought for delivery to the President i 

Admiral Beardall. It would be delivered to him. 
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Mr. Richardson. By whom? 

Admiral Beardall. By me, normally. 

Mr. Richardson. Would the pouch be opened by you before it went 
to tlie President? 

Admiral Beardall. It might or might not be. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, you recall the Saturday before the Pearl 
Harbor attack, December 6 ? 

Admiral Beardall. Yes. 

Mr. Richards* ’N. Were you advised in any way during the after- 
noon of that d- that there was expected to Ibe ready for delivery to 
the White Hoi 3 and the President a dispatch of unusual importance ? 

Admiral B' rdall. Yes. 

Mr. Richa >80n. Do you remember how that information came to 
you ? 

Admiral 1 >eardall. I don’t recollect accurately. Probably from 
Lieutenant Commander Kramer, who usually brought the pouch to 
me, either in the Navy Department, or wherever I might be. 

Mr. Richardson. You were acquainted with Captain Kramer? 

Admiral Beardall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Have you any recollection that Captain Kramer 
at other times had advised you in advance that there would be a mes- 
sage in the near future? 

[14005] Admiral Beardall. Yes. In the afternoon, late in 
the afternoon, in the Navy Department, when it came about time tc 
go home, sometimes he would say, when I would inquire, “There is 
no magic ready for the President now,” or “There might be some- 
thing later,” or “Nothing until tomorrow morning.” Something of 
that sort. 

Mr. Richardson. Commander Schulz testified here that he had been 
advised by you in the afternoon of December 6 , Saturday, to remain 
in attendance, because you had been advised that there would be an 
important dispatch for delivery to the President ; is that your recol- 
lection ? 

Admiral Beardall. Yes, sir ; that is my recollection. 

Mr. Richardson. When did you leave the White House that after- 
noon? 

Admiral Beardall. To the best of my recollection about 5:30 or 
a quarter to 6 . 

Mr. Richardson. Did you go back to the White House at any time 
that day? 

Admiral Beardaix. I have no recollection about it. 

Mr. Richardson. You do recall being at Admiral Wilkinson’s house 
for dinner that night? • 

Admiral Beardall. I do. 


Mr. Rxhardson. And the evidence indicates that with you were 
Admiral Wilkinson and General Miles, you recall that? 

[I4OO6] Admiral Beardall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. You spent the evening there? 

Admiral Beardall. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Richardson. Was it an evening where you were accompanied 
by your wives? 

Admiral Beardall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Was your wife with you ? 
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Admiral Beardall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Where were you living then ? 

Admiral Beardall. In Washington, on Phelps Place, Northwest. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, do you recall the incident of Captain Kramer 
coming there ? 

Admiral Beardall. I do. 

Mr. Richardson. And delivering a message 'i 

Admiral Beardall. I do. 

Mr. Richardson. Was that a magic message? 

Admiral Beardall. Yes. 

Mr. Richardson. Was it brought in the pouch, locked pouch, in the 
way those messages were brought? 

Admiral Beardall. I am not sure on that, but I imagine it was. 
I don’t recollect. 

Mr. Richardson. Did you read the message there? 

Admiral Beardall. I glanced through it. 

\lJfi(yf\ Mr. Richardson. Did the other officers there read it? 

Admiral Beardall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Have you any recollection of any of you doing 
any telephoning after the message was read? 

Admiral Beardall. I have none. We moved around but I have no 
recollection of any telephoning, of my telephoning or seeing the others 
telephone. 

Mr. Richardson. Captain Kramer says that Admiral Wilkinson did 
some phoning. You couldn’t verify that? 

Admiral Beardall. No, sir. He may have. 

Mr. Richardson. Do you know about how long it was after that 
message was delivered to you there that you left the Wilkinson house? 

Adjimral Beardall. Well, I should say about a half hour, to the best 
of my recollection. 

Mr. Richardson. Is it your recollection that you went from there 
to your home? 

Admiral Beardall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Do you i-ecall during that evening at all checking 
up with Schulz at the White House? 

Admiral Beardall. I don’t recollect that, but I noted he has testi- 
fied I did, and I accept that, because it was the normal thing to do. 

Mr. Richardson. Would it be a routine thing for you to do 
\^l^O 08 '\ to contact him to see what had happened in the White 
House during that tour of duty ? 

Admiral Beardaix. Yes ; in the case of a message like that. 

Mr. Richardson. How long would he be expected to remain at the 
White House ? • 

Admiral Beardall. I think his instructions at that time — this was 
before we had the situation and map room, before the war — was until 
after the President had turned in. 

Mr. Richardson. Had gone to bed? 

Admiral Beardall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Do you recall going to the White House Saturday 
morning? 

Admiral Beardall. I do now, after refreshing my memory, recall 
going there Saturday morning. 

Mr. Richardson. Did you go before you went to your own office in 
the Navy Building? 
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Admiral BsARDAiiL. Yee. 

Mr. Richardson. Would Schulz have been at the White House when 
you arrived there in the morning? 

Admiral Beardall. Not necessarily. I don’t think he had any in- 
structions to come back. 

Mr. Richardson. Do you have any recollection of having any con- 
versation with Schulz on Sunday morning at the White House t 

\^1J(0(^'\ Admiral Beardall. None that I know of. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Richardson, your previous question stated 
“Saturday.” 

Mr. Richardson. I meant Sunday. Admiral, do you recall any con- 
versation of any kind that you had when you came to the White House 
on Sunday morning on your way to your office in the Navy Building 
with reference to •vdiat had happened the night before with respect to 
the delivery of any messages ? 

Admiral Beardall. None. 

Mr. Richardson. You then, except for this report wliich passed 
between you and Schulz on Saturday night, had no further knowledge 
of what hiyppened to the magic message that was sent by Kramer to 
the White House on the evening of Saturday, December 6 1 

Admiral Beardall. None. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, in event the President should desire to send 
any messages from the White House, would they be sent through you ? 

Admiral Beardall. No. 

Mr. Richardson. Would you have any knowledge of what tele- 
phone conversations he might have had out of the White House? 

Admiral Beardall. Never. 

Mr. Richardson. Then the only way you would know 
anything about what the President did there woula be when he re- 
quested you as his aide to do something for him ? 

Admiral Beardall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Do you recall the President or anybody for him 
made any request of you either oft the night of December 6 or on the 
morning of December 7 with reference to the conveying of any dis- 
patches or information or directions? 

Admiral Beardall. None. 

Mb’. Richardson. You had no contact with him at all then from the 
time you left the White House on the afternoon of December 6 until 
after the Pearl Harbor attack ? 

Admiral Beardall. This is Schulz ? 

Mr. Richardson. This is the President. 

Admiral Beardall. The President ; I mayliave gone to see him that 
Sunday morning after I went to the White House. 

Mr. Richardson. Do you have any recollection you did? 

Admiral Beardall. I have a hazy recollection I did. 

Mr. Richardson. Have you any recollection of any conversation 
with him that had any relation to any messages? 

Ai^iral Beardall. Yes; as I recollect it, I went into his room, 
early, about 10 o’clock on Sunday morning, with a message or mes- 
sages, which I presume, to the best of my recollection, was the 14th 
part of this 13-part message that came in the night 

before, which I delivered to him. 

Mr. Riohardson. Was there any discussion or conversation with 
him when you made that delivery? 
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Admiral Beurdall. No discussion. We never discussed magic. I 
do recollect him saying though which marks this in my mind, that it 
looked as though the Japs are going to sever negotiations, break off 
negotiations. 

Mr. Richardson. Was there anybody else present? 

Admiral Beardall. None. 

Mr. Richardson. Your recollection is it was just between you? 

Admiral Bbardall. Just between us. 

Mr. Richardson. Can you recall what the occasion was of your see- 
ing him ? Was it simply to inquire whether he had duties for you ? 

Admiral Beardall. Normally that would be the case, but I think on 
this occasion I must have taken some message to him. 

Mr. Richardson. There is a notation here, which has just been re- 
ferred, the watch officer’s log in which he says : “The following officers 
entered 2601.” Do you know what room that would be? 

Admiral Beardall. I don’t know definitely, but 1 think, from the 
people’s names mentioned there, it was the watch officer’s room there, 
where they gathered, and since Kramer [H012\ was there, 
where we delivered the magic, or had contact with people who did. 
That is the best of nw recollection. 

Mr. Richardson. Do you have any recollection of what the occasion 
would be for the number of persons who are noted in the log as having 
come to that room at that time on Sunday morning would oe? 

Admiral Be>\rdall. I don’t except perhaps to keep in contact with 
what might be coming in in reference to these messages. 

Mr. RiCHARasoN. Did you see anything of the 14-part message on 
the morning of December 7 yourself? 

Admiral Be.^vrdall. Not that I recall, except I may have seen it, 
if this was the one that I gave to the President. 

Mr. Richardson. Did you, yourself, read the 14th part? 

Admiral Beardall. My recollection is not clear on that. I may have 
or may not have. 

Mr. Richardson. Do you remember seeing the 1 o’clock delivery? 

Admiral Beardall. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Richardson. Did you have any contact with anyone while the 
Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral Stark, was examining the instru- 
ment in the. Navy Department? 

Admiral Beardall. No; no. 

Mr. Richardson. Do you have any knowledge as to who 
delivered the 13- part or the 14-part message or the 1 o’clock ine.ssage in 
the Nav)’ Department on Sunday morning? 

Admiral Beardall. None. 

Mr. Richardson. You had nothing to do with that ? 

Admiral Beardall. Nothing. 

Mr. Richardson. Then the only knowledge you have of that mes- 
sage is in connection with the event which occurred at the White House 
that you have testified to? 

Admiral Beardall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. No further ouestions. 

The Vice Chairman. Admiral, as I understood, you stated you are 
not certain whether you saw the fourteenth part message or not? 

Admiral Beardall. I am not dead certain whether Isaw it or not. 
I sometimes read dispatches and sometimes I didn’t. If it was the 
fourteenth part I probably read it. 
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The Vice Chairman. You have no present impression that you did 
read it ? 

Admiral Bearoalx.. I have a present impression I did. 

The Vice Chairman. You did? 

Admiral Beardaix. Yes. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, is it your recollection that that four- 
teenth part message was what you delivered to the President Sunday 
morning? 

Admiral Beardall. That is my impression. 

The Vice Chairman. About what tim^ would you say? 

Admiral Beardall. About 10 o'clock, I should say. 

The Vice Chairman. And there was no discussion between you and 
the President? 

Admiral Beardall. No discussion at all. 

The Vice Chairman. Other than the remark, I believe you said, that 
he said it looked like Japan was going to break off negotiations ? 

Admiral Beard.vll. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Something to that effect ? 

Admiral Beardall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. May I have that last part read ? 

(The sentences referred to were read by the reporter.) 

The Vice Chairman. You say there was nobody else there with the 
President at the time you saw him? 

Admiral Beardall. Nobody else, to the best of my recollection. 

The Vice Chairman. Was that the only time on Sunday that you 
saw him ? 

Admiral Beardall. To the best of my recollection that is the only 
time on Sunday I saw him until after the Pearl Harbor attack, when 
I joined him. 

The Vice Chairman. You did join him after the attack? 

Admiral Beardall. After the attack. 

The Vice Chairman. About what time was it? 

Admiral Beardall. About 2 o’clock, I was at home, at lunch, just 
after lunch, when I got the word that Pearl Harbor was being bombed, 
“This is no drill,” and went immediately to confirm it, and then over 
to the White House and joined the Pi-esident. 

The Vice Chairman. You stayed there then the rest of the day? 

Admiral Beardall. The rest of the day and rest of the evening; 
yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. All righh thank you. Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Clark. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy. Admiral, when you went to the White House after 
the bombing, did the President make any comments to you? 

Admiral Beardall. This is after the bombing? 

Mr. Murphy. After. 

Admiral Beardall. Yes. When I got there only Mr. Hopkins. 
Harry Hopkins, was with him, and he was on the phone. To whom 
he was talking I don’t know; but evident^ he got some call from 
Admiral Stark, and he told me, he said, “Take over the [H016 
phone to the Navy Department,” and so I went out in the lobby anc 
kept on the job, trying to get the news of what was going on in Pear 
Harbor. 
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Mr, Murphy. And you were reporting to him? 

Admiral Bearoall. And reporting to him. 

Mr. Murphy. Did you at any time talk to the President about his 
reactions on Saturday night when the paper was delivered to him by 
Commander Schulz? 

Admiral Beardall. Never. 

Mr. Murphy. Did you at any time on Saturday evening, after you 
went to Admiral WilKinson’s, talk to the President? 

Admiral Beardall. Never. 

Mr. Murphy. Between that time and Sunday morning at 10 o’clock? 

Admiral Beardall. Never. 

Mr. Murphy. Did you at any time on Saturday night or early Sun- 
day morning talk to Admiral Stark? 

.Admiral Beardall. I did not. 

Mr. Murphy. Did you at any time Saturday night or early Sunday 
morning make any inquiry or attempt to locate Admiral Stark? 

Admiral Beardall. No; I did not, 

Mr. Murphy. No other questions. 

The A^ice Chairman. Senator Fer^son. 

[7^/7] Senator Ferguson. Admiral, going back to Saturday 
evening — rather Saturday all day — in the morning do you recall any 
messages being delivered to you as aide to the President? 

Admiral Beardall. I have no recollection of it. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you handle messages from the Secretary of 
State? 

Admiral Beardall. I did not. 

Senator Ferguson. Who handled those, to the President, as far as 
the President was concerned? 

Admiral Beardall. I do not know that. I think — I don’t know 
who handled the State Department messages. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, the State Department messages were never 
delivered in a locked pouch, is that correct — or were they? 

Admiral Beardall. I am not sure. I don’t know the method of 
delievery of the State Department messages. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, we have here in the evidence a message 
from the Ambassador in London telling us, about 10 : 40 on Saturday 
morning, telling us about a movement of ships, and it is addressed, as 
I understand it, to the Secretary of State’s office. 

That would not come to you m your regular duty? 

Admiral Beardall. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know of any messages, magic 
messages, delivered to you while you were on duty on Saturday, and 
that you delivered to the President? 

Admiral Beardall. None; have no recollection of any. 

Senator Ferguson. So then you would say, as far as your testimony 
is concerned, no messages were delivered to you, or through you, to 
the President on Saturday? 

Admiral Beardall. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, that we might have the time as to when 
someone notified you there would be messages after you left, or after 
the time of notifying you, will you tell us who notified you that there 
would be messages that evening or that afternoon ? 

Admiral Beardall. As I previously testified it must have been Lt. 
Commander Kramer because he was the one who used to bring me 
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regularly this pouch for delivery. He was the distributor of these 
messages. 

Senator Ferguson. When you say “must” you mean because he was 
the distributing agency? 

Admiral Beardaix. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Therefore you assume that that is who gave 
you that message? 

Admiral Beardall. That is right. 

Senator Ferguson. Could you place the time ? 

Admiral Beardall. I should say about 5:30, because normally I 
stayed at the Navy Department until about that time {HOU)} 
and often inmiired if there was any magic coming in that iniglit be 
destined for tne White House, for the President, so that I could take 
it to the President at the end of the day, when it would be delivered. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, as I understood Captain Kramer’s testi- 
mony, he indicated that he would take these messages to the White 
House and deliver them to you, as the aide? 

Admiral Be^vrdall. No. He did toward the end, when the watch 
officer was there. Sometimes Kramer would bring them over, later on, 
after the war started, but before Pearl Harbor there was no situat ion 
room and no man room in the White House; we didn’t have one, and 
he would bring them to me in my office at the Navy Department and I 
would carry them myself. 

Senator Ferguson. And do you know of any occasion when he 
delivered messages to you as the naval aide to the President in the 
White House and that you would take them to the President ? 

Admiral Beardall. 1 have no recollection of it. 

Senator Ferguson. Prior to Pearl Harbor, prior to the attack on 
Pearl Harbor? 

Admiral Beardall. I can’t recall any. 

Senator Ferguson. Well then, as I understand it. Commander 
Schulz, then Lieutenant Schulz, wouldn’t be at the White House while 
you were on duty on Saturday? 

[lJi020'\^ Admiral Beardall. No, not necessarily; no. At that 
time. Prior to Pearl Harbor. 

Senator Ferguson. Prior to Pearl Harbor. Now, do you know 
where Schulz was when you instructed him to go to the White House 
and wait for the messa^s that would be delivered later? 

Admiral Beardall. Well, he may have been in the Navy Depart- 
ment and he may have been over in that mail room we established. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you recall that? 

Admiral Beardall. Well, I don’t recall it; no, but I know that was 
the normal procedure. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you recall whether or not as your — what did 
you call him, assistant aide? 

Admiral Beardall. He was a communication watch officer. 

Senator Ferguson. He didn’t classify as an aide? 

Admiral Beardall. No. 

Senator Ferguson. He was a communication watch officer. Did 
you at all times have a watch officer in the White House? 

Admiral Beardall. No. 

Senator Ferguson. When did you start putting a watch officer in 
the White House? 

Admiral Beardall. After Pearl Harbor. 
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Senator Ferguson. Well, if Commander Schulz, Lieutenant 
Schulz at that time, indicated on this record that he was 
in the White House from the time he received, at least, this message 
from you, I mean the message as to the fact that there would be an- 
other message delivered, then you would say that he was acting as a 
watch officer in the White House ? 

Admiral Beardall., Yes, sir. The watch officers were instructed, 
if it came in, to take it to the President. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did you give him any instructions as to 
how to deliver this message to the President? 

Admiral Beardall. I may have. I am not positive in my mind. 
But that would have been the normal thing for me to do. 

Senator Ferguson. Did anyone tell you that day that this would 
be important, this message? 

Admiral Beardall. No. 

Senator Ferguson. Had you ever had a man remain on duty to 
deliver to the President a message, the time being 5:30 that you 
received this notice, prior to Pearl Harbor? 

Admiral Beardall. I have no recollection of it. 

Senator Ferguson. So you would say this was the first time you 
designated a watch officer to remain so that he could deliver a mes- 
sage to the President? 

Admiral Beardall. I would. 

Senator Ferguson. Then 1 take it that there must have been some- 
thing said indicating that this was an important [Jf.^i?] mes- 
sage, that it would have to get to the President immediately, or it 
would have happened as in the case of all normal messages, that it 
would have remained in the Navy Department until the next morning, 
Sunday ; is that a fair statement ? 

Admiral Beardall. That is a fair statement, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. So we find that the first time in the history of 
the Navy Department, in your experience as naval aide — and you 
were naval aide for how many years? 

Admiral Beardall. I was naval aide for about 7 months. 

Senator Ferguson. During that entire 7 months’ period no occasion 
had arisen that you had placed anyone else — or that you had delivered 
a message after the ordinary day, which was 5 :30 or 6 o’clock; is that 
a correct statement ? 

Admiral Beardall. That is a correct statement. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you check that evening, this being an un- 
usual situation, did you check with Schulz later that evening, and 
before the next morning, as to whether or not he ever received and 
delivered to the President this important message? 

Admiral Beardall. I accept his statement that he called me up 
and told me that he had delivered this 13-part, this message, he didn^ 
know what it was, this part to the President. 

Senator Ferguson. Did he say “part” or “13 parts”? 

Admiral Beardall. I don't r(*call what he said but the m023] 
message that he received from Commander Kramer. 

Senator Fergi sox. Well, if it turns out from the testimony that 
there was more than one message you would say that he probably told 
you that he had delivered, plural, the “messages”? 
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Admiral Beardall. Yes, sir; the messages that were in the pouch. 

Senator Ferguson. That were in the pouch. Now, had ypu any in- 
structions or information that that would be the last delivery that 
night or evening ? • 

Admiral Bearoalu. No. 

Senator Ferguson. What did you tell Schulz about remaining on 
duty i 

Admiral Beardall. I don’t recall what I told him. I accept his 
statement that he asked permission to go home and that he aid go 
home. 

Senator Ferguson. Then you assume from that that your instruc- 
tions would be that he could leave i 

Admiral Beardall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, you received the message, 13-part mes- 
sage. Were there any other messages with that me.ssage — when you 
wei'e at Admiral Willnnson’s home ? 

Admiral Beardall. I recollect none with it. 

Senator Ferguson. You recollect no other message ? 

[ 14 ^ 4 ] Admiral Beardall. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Then as far as the record will show now, no 
messages were delivered to you, or you had no knowledge of any 
messages, on Saturday, as far as magic was concerned, or messages 
to the President, except the 13-part which you read at Admiral Wilk- 
inson’s? 

Admiral BEARDAUi. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. Is that correct ? 

Admiral Beardall. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, I assume that evening you and Mrs. Beard- 
all left the Wilkinson home and went home? 

Admiral Beardall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Have you any idea what time you got home ? 

Admiral Beardall. I have no clear idea. 

Senator Ferguson. Well 

Admiral Beardall. Probably somewhere between 11:00 and mid- 
night, as I recollect. 

^nator Ferguson. And during the time you were home that eve- 
ning did you get any calls? 

Admiral Beardall. None at home that I recollect. 

Senator Ferguson. Were any messages delivered to you or did any- 
one come to your home ? 

Admiral Beardall. Not to my recollection. 

[J 402 S] Senator Ferguson. Then the next morning w’ere you on 
the alert, was your department alerted, so that you anticipated or 
expected something to happen ? 

Admiral Beardall. Bv my department 

Senator Ferguson. What department would you be in at the Navy 
as aide to the President? 

Admiral Beardall. I was aide to the President. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Well, were you on the alert for war? 

Admiral Beardall. I was on the alert for the delivery of these 
messages to the Secretary of State by the American Ambassadors of 
Japan. I mean, I was concerned about that. 
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Senator Ferguson. Well, if you had a department, which I assume 
you did have, as naval aide to the President, one man in it, yom 
department was alerted? 

Admirsd Beabdall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you were alerted; is that correct? 

Admiral Beardall. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You were then anticipating a fourteenth part, 
because of the information you received at Admiral Wilkinson’s? 

Admiral Beardall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know a man named Carson, a Navy 
officer? 

Admiral Beardall. I have heard of him since I have 
been back to Washington this time. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know who he is? What his rank is? 
Was he connected with this department of yours? 

Admiral Beardali.. I understand — ^he was another youngster that 
we had got hold of to use as a relief for Schulz. I mean, as an extra 
watch officer after we established this mail-room communication center. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, why did you establish a watch office in 
the mail room and put Schulz in and have a man named Carson as his 
relief man? 

Admiral Beardall. Well, so that Schulz could be off sometime, 
acquaint, break this boy in so we could use him. 

Senator Ferguson. When did you establish this watch office in the 
White House? 

Admiral Beardall. I should say about; oh, 2 days, 3 days before 
Pearl Harbor. 

Senator Ferguson. Two or 3 days before Pearl Harbor is the first 
we find that a watch place was in the White House. And can you 
tell us why it was established ? 

Admiral Beardall. Well^ it w^as established so that there would be 
someone there to receive this magic who was more or less in the way 
of officer-messenger so that if I wasn’t available there could be some- 
one there. These messages were coming in. The 

situation was getting more tense in the diplomatic relations, and I 
wanted somebody there in case I was going out for dinner or some- 
where else, that could receive this and m trusted to deliver it. 

Senator Ferguson. Who advised you that the situation was getting 
more tense, causing you to come to the conclusion that a watch office 
should be set up in the White House ? How did you come to that con- 
clusion that it w’as getting more tense? 

Admiral Beardall. I just tliink my own reasoning and 

Senator Ferguson. You had examined all magic that came through 
you, and, therefore, you drew the conclusion that the situation was 
changing, rapid enough, at least, that you wanted to establish a watch 
office? 

Admiral Beardall. Correct, yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Is that correct? 

Admiral Beardall. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And that these messages were so important at 
that time that they were to be delivered at once to the President instead 
of having to wait until Admiral Beardall was found, there would be 
someone on duty, either Schulz or Carson, to deliver these messages ; 
is that a correct statement? 
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Admiral Beardall. That is a correct statement ; and to keep them 
secure. 

\^lJt028^ Senator Ferguson. At that time, let’s say the 6th, be- 
fore you established the watch office, what were your hours at the 
White House, or on duty ? 

Admiral Beardaix. My hours at the Wliite House, I would probably 
go there in the morning and in the afternoon, unless the President had 
some other instructions for mo, and I would spend the balance of the 
day in my office at the Navy Department. 

Senator Ferguson. What were your office hours in the Navy De- 
partment and at the White House both ? 

Admiral Beardau^ Well, I should say from 9:30, from 9 in the 
morning until probably 5 : 30, and sometimes 6. 

Senator Ferguson. About 9 or 9 : 30 to 5 : 30 or 6 were your regidar 
hours? 

Admiral Beardaix. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Wlien did you establish longer hours for the 
delivery of these messages either tnrough you or these two assistants? 

Admiral Beardall. I don’t understand the question, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Schulz goes on night duty at least on Saturday. 
Had you established this watch for longer hours than daylight hours 
that you have given us, from 9 to 6 ? 

Admiral Beardaix,. No, not regularly. As I recollect. Immedi- 
ately after Pearl Harbor we set up 

Senator Ferguson, I just want before Pearl Harbor. 

AdmirM Beardaix. Before. 

Senator Ferguson. You don’t recall. So this would be the first 
night duty? 

Admiral Beardaix. First night duty that I can recollect. 

Senator Ferguson. Or first special duty ; is that correct? 

Admiral Beardaix. First special duty, yes; to the best of my 
recollection. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you working Sundays prior to Pearl 
Harbor? 

Admiral Beardaix. No, not necessarily, because I was perhaps the 
onW aide, or secretary, around the White House on Sunday morning. 

^nator Ferguson. I mean, previous. For instance, on the Ist. 
Did you work Sunday ? 

Admiral Beardaix. I don’t recall. 

Senator Ferguson. Had you worked previous to the 7th? 

Admiral Beardaix. On Sunday? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Beardaix. If I had something to do, I had some special 
duty, if I had been directed by the President, I may have gone to 
the White House or Navy Department on that Sunday depending 
on what was going on. 

Senator Ferguson. Prior to the 7th had you ever remained 
\H030'\ on duty Sunday to deliver any messages ? 

Admiral Beardau.. I have no recollection of doing that. 

Senator Ferguson. So, the first time on a Sunday that you were 
on duty to deliver messages was the 7th ; is that correct ? 

Admiral B e a r d a lu. Imat is a correct statement, sir, to the best of 
my recollection. 

79716 — 46— pt, 11 10 
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Senator Feboubon. Yes. Now, when did you first receive instruc- 
tions to appear for duty on Sunday the 7th ? 

Admiral BEARDAiiL. 1 received no instructions. 

Senator Ferooson. You never received instructions to go on duty 
on the 7th? 

Admiral Bbabdall. No. 

Senator Ferguson. From no one? 

Admiral Beardall. No one that I know of. 

Senator Ferguson. How does it come that you got on duty on 
the 7th ? 

Admiral Beardall. Well, my own initiative. 

Senator Ferguson. Why, what caused you. to— well, you being the 
only man in the department, I was ^ing to say, instruct yourself 
to be on duty — ^but you being the only one in that department, and 
being the superior oflScer, how does it come that you went on duty 
that morniM? 

Admiral Beardall. Well, my recollection is because I had perused 
those 13 parts that evening at Captain Wilkinson’s and 

there must have been some indication there was another part coming 
to be delivered, which might have occasioned me, through a sense of 
duty, to look into it. 

Senator Ferguson. I take it then the reading of the 13 parts caused 
you to believe there would be another part come in and therefore you 
went to duty and were on duty Sunday morning? 

Admiral Beardall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you go to the White House? 

Admiral Beardall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What time did you arrive at the White House? 

Admiral Beardall. To the best of my recollection I would say 
about 9:30. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you see the President before you received 
any messages? 

Admiral Beardall. I have no recollection of that, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. No recollection of that? 

Admiral Beardall. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Then when did you first know that another part 
had come in, and that you were going to receive one for the President? 

Admiral Beardall. I have no recollection of receiving any word 
that another one was coming in. 

[H032'\ Senator Ferguson. Did anyone deliver a message to 
you, magic, on Sunday morning, to be delivered to the President? 

Admiral Beardall. Yes, sir; they must have, else I wouldn’t have 
had it. 

Senator Ferguson. Where were you when it was delivered to you ? 

Admiral Beardall. I think either in the little mail room or in the 
office up.stairs, in the military aide’s room. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, not to repeat, but you have given us the 
hour, about 10 o’clock, and you havenx any reason to state that it was 
before that, because if you got there about 9 : 30 it would be about 
10 o’clock; is that correct? 

Admiral Beardall. Yes, sir. 

Senator FsimusoN. And it would come, I take it, in the same pouch. 
Did you read it before you took it to the President? 
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Admiral Bbabdall. I do not recollect that clearly, whether I did 
or not. I might have or might not. 

Senator Ferouson'. Don’t you think that the fourteenth part of this 
message would be rather vivid in your memory if you had read it 
before you took it into the President I 

Admiral Beardall. I think it would ; yes. 

Senator Feroxtbon. For that reason it would seem that you hadn’t 
read it. You think you hadn’t read it ? 

[lJi033'\ Admiral Beardall. I don’t know. I may or may not 
have read it. 

Senator Ferottbok. Was there any message beside that fourteenth 
part that came to your attrition or to your ^owledge that morning? 

Admiral Beardall. I have no recollection of any. 

Senator Ferguson. You have no recollection of any other message, 
whether it was the 1 o’clock message, or a message tnat indicated no 
one was to typewrite the message except the Ambassador himself? 

Admiral Beardall. Correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. So you have no recollection ; that doesn’t re- 
fresh your memory? 

Admiral Beardall. Not a bit, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. When you took this to the President, in what 
room was the President? 

Admiral Beardall. In his bedroom. 

Senator Ferguson. He was in his bedroom ; is that correct? 

Admiral Beardall. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, prior to the reading of it by the Presi- 
dent, did you have a conversation or did he say anything? 

A^iral Beardall. I don’t recollect him saying an^hing except 
“Good morning.” 

[Ili03^^ Senator Ferguson. Then did he sit and read whatever 
was in that pouch that morning? 

Admiral Bbardai.l. He did. 

Senator Ferguson. And you remained there while he read it? 

Admiral Beardall. I did. 

Senator Ferguson. Then what would you say he said after, giving 
us the exact words or the substance. 

Admiral Beardall. To the best of my recollection the substance 
of his words were: “It looks like the Japanese are going to break off 
negotiations.” 

Senator Ferguson. That is the substance of what he said? 

Admiral Beardall. That is the substance. 

Senator Ferguson. He handed back whatever was in the file and 
whatever he had read ; is that correct? 

Admiral Beardall. To the best of my recollection. 

Senator Ferguson. No other delivery to your knowledge was de- 
livered to him that morning? 

Admiral Beardall. To the best of my recollection. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, what did you do with that pouch and 
where did you go for the rest of the day up to the time of the attack? 

Admiral Beardall. The best of my recollection 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Beardall. I took the pouch back to the Navy [lJi036'\ 
Department. 
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Senator Ferguson. And remained at the Navy Department? 

Admiral Bearoall. I remained there until lunch time. 

Senator Ferguson. Then went home and were having lunch when 
the attack came? 

Admiral Beardall. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know of any other conversations you 
had, for a week, with the Iresident, other tnan the one that you state, 
in relation to the Far East? 

Admiral Beardall. Yes; I recollect one very clearly. 

Senator Ferguson. When was that? 

Admiral Beardall. That was about the 4th or 5tl]^ in connection 
with the delivery of the magic. I took the liberty of inviting special 
attention as significant the message about the burning of codes. 

Senator Ferguson. Then you had a conversation with the Presi- 
dent about the burning of cod^; is that correct? 

Admiral Beardall. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you tell us as near as you can, in substance 
if you can’t give us the exact words, what that conversation was by 
you and by the President ? 

Admiral Beardall. To the best of my recollection the conversation 
was, I said, “Mr. President, this is a very si^ificant disp atch,” which 
he read very carefully, and he said [l4036'\ “Well, when do 
you think it will happen ?” I said, “Most any time.” That was the 
gist of the conversation. 

Senator Ferguson. What did the President say, did he 
give you any time when he said, “When do you think it will happen,” 
and you said, “Most any time,” did he reply as to what his opinion was ? 

Admiral Beardall. Not at all. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, do you recall any other conversations 
with him about the Far East? 

Admiral Bkvrdall. None. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, of course, you knew what he meant when 
he asked you when it would happen? 

Admiral Beardall. Well, I can’t state what was on the President’s 
mind, but I understood him to mean 

Senator Ferguson. What did you understand, from what had taken 
place? 

Admiral Beardall. I understood him to mean. When is war going 
to break ou^when we are goii^ to be attacked, or something. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. That is why you said that “almost any 
time,” is that correct? 

Admiral Beardall. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. Because from your knowledge it indicated that 
war could be at any moment, an attack could be at any minute. Is 
that correct? 

Admiral Beardall. That is correct. 

' Senator Ferguson. Admiral, when did you come to that 
conclusion, when did you come to the conclusion that war was immedi- 
ately imminent? 

Admiral Beardall. I can’t exactly say when I came to that con- 
clusion that it was immediately imminent, but I will say that that 
messa^ of burning codes influenced me veiy much, that we were ^t- 
ting through with these diplomatic negotiations, and there was going 
to be war. 
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Senator Feroxtson. You are a graduate of Annapolis? 

Admiral Beardall. I am, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Your career is that of a Navy man? 

Admiral Beardall. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. Therefore you had a right to apprise what was 
going on, to determine whetlier or not there would be war. I want 
the record. I want the record merely to show your experience, so that 
we may value your opinion. 

That is correct. 

Admiral Beardaix. That is cori'ect, that I am a graduate of Annap- 
olis, and a naval officer. 

Senator Ferguson. And you have been a naval officer all your life? 

Admiral Beardall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Have had a great amount of experience in the 
Navy. 

\1^39'\ (No response.) 

^nator Ferguson. You came to the conclusion that, by reading 
these codes, then, that war was imminent, and you replied to the Pres- 
ident “almost any time”! 

Admiral Beardall. Correct. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you recall. Admiral, any other conversa- 
tions? 

Admiral Beardall. Those are the only ones. 

Senator Ferguson. With the President, about the Far East? 

Admiral Beardall. Those are the only ones I recall. 

Senator Ferguson. You can’t recall any prior to that now? 

Admiral Beardaix. No, no ; he never discussed it with me. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you have any with Harry Hopkins ? 

Admiral Beardaix. None. 

Senator Ferguson. About the Far East? 

Admiral Beardall. None. 

Senator Ferguson. I notice in Commander Schulz’s testimony, he 
said, on page 12451 : 

The first time I was ever in the White House was on the 5th of December. 

That would refresh your memory as to when you put the 
[IJiOiff] watch on ? 

Admiral Beardall. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did you, on the morning, on Simday morn- 
ing, while over in the watch room, have a conversation with these 
omer men who were in that room, as indicated by this Watch Log, any 
conversation about the Far East? 

Admiral Beardall. I have no recollection of any conversation with 
them. I may have had in regard to the situation, but I have no 
recollection of it. 

Senator Ferguson. Could I see that memorandum. Was it the 
usual situation for Sunday morning to have eight or ten officers 
sitting in the watch office, or were they in the watch office, in the Navy 
Department? 

Admiral Beardall. WeD, about that time — it previously hadn’t 
been. I would say it was an unusual situation to have that many 
coming in and going, so far as I can recollect. 

Senator Ferguson. You say that would be unusual ? 
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Admiral Bearoall. 1 tliink so. I don’t know->I mean that is just 
my opinion. 

Senator Ferguson. At least that is the first time you knew of any 
such experience? 

Admiral Bearoall. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, would you say that you had been back to 
the Navy Department after the delivery of this mes> 

sage so that you would be in the watch office in a position to deliver 
any further messages to the President? 

Admiral Bearoall. Yes ; I should say that, along with other rea- 
sons for going back, to see what was going on, and a natural interest 
in the situation. 

Senator Ferguson. Admiral, this was a very, very tense moment, 
not only in your life but in the country’s life, and you realized it, as a 
Navy office^ did you not, that morning? 

Admiral Ideardall. I think that is a correct statement, ^es. 

Senator Ferguson. Therefore you were waiting in tl^ office with 
other Navy men? 

Admiral Bearoall. Yes. Well, I — y&s. I wasn’t waiting in this 
office. 

Senator Ferguson. No ; I don’t want to indicate that you were wast- 
ing any time, or loafing, or anything like that, but you were on duty 
there with the other Ni^ men ? 

Admiral Bearoau.. Ym, sir; but I could have come and gone, I 
had no special instructions. 

Senator Ferguson. I understand that. 

There was a Captain Schuinnan, Captain WilkinsMi, Captain Met- 
calfe. I think that is all the captains. You were a captain at that 
time, is that correct? 

Admiral Bearoall. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. And you can’t recall any conver- 
sation among these men who were in this c^ce No. 2601 at about 11 : 45 
that morning? 

Admiral Bearo^vll. I can’t recall any specific conversation with 
them. 

Senator Ferguson. Did they indicate that they were waiting for 
something to happen ? 

Admiral Bearoall. I don’t know that they indicated they were 
waiting for something to happen, but they were interested in ^e 
situation before us. 

Senator Ferguson. They were there because of the very tense 
situation ? 

Admiral Bearoall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Just as you were there? 

Admiral Bearoall. Yes sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you see Admiral Stark? 

Admiral Bearoail. 1 did. 

Senator Ferguson. On Sunday morning? 

Admiral Bearoall. I did. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you in his office? 

Admiral Bearoall. Yes sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you have any conversation with him ? 

Admiral Bearoall. No direct conversation. I listened 
into what might be going on and sat in a while. 
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Senator Febottson. What time did you Brst get to the Navy Depart* 
ment on Sunday morning? 

Admiral Beabdall. To the best of my recollection, I sliould say it 
was, around 11 or 11 : 15. 

Senator Febouson. What time would you say you went into Admiral 
Stark’s office? 

Admiral Beabdall. I think about 11 or 11:30. I am not certain 
of the time there. 

Senator Febottson. Will you tell us, to the best of your knowledge, 
if you can’t remember the exact language, the substance of the con- 
versation that took place in Admiral Stark’s office ? 

Admiral Beabdall. I have one recollection. 

Senator Febouson. I would like to have that. 

Admiral Beabdall. That the phone rang from General Marshall’s 
office and something was said about “include the Navy” in this message, 
or that message — is o. k. Some conversation to that eflfect. That is 
the best of my recollection. 

Senator Febouson. Well, now, first, you would get that from Ad- 
miral Stark? 

Admiral Beabdai^ Well, yes; I got that on the phone. I don’t 
know what was coming in. 

Senator Febouson. From what he said, you took it, it 
would be all right to include the Navy? 

Admiral Beabdall. Yes, sir; or words to that effect. 

Senator Febouson. Was anything said about the kind of a message ? 

Admiral Beabdall. No, sir; not to my recollection. 

Senator Febouson. Who would you say was in Admiral Stark’s 
office during the time that this phone call came in ? 

Admiral Beabdall. Well, I can’t recollect who was in there then. 
There were some officers coming and going. There may have been 
Admiral Ingersoll. He was in the office next door. May have been 
Captain Wilkinson. I can’t recall now just who did come and go dur- 
ing the time I was there. 

Senator Febouson. Do you recall what would take you into Admiral 
Stark’s office, he being the Chief in charge, did you go in to discuss 
anything with him, or just drop in? 

Admiral Beabdall. No ; I often went in his office. 

Senator Febouson. Because of your rank, you had free access to 
the Admiral’s office? 

Admiral Beabdall. Correct, sir. 

Senator Febouson. You weren’t called in for consultation ? 

Admiral Beabdall. I was not, sir. 

Senator Febouson. You don’t recall any conference that 
you had with the Admiral about the situation as it stood? 

Admiral Beabdall. No, sir. 

Senator Febouson. Well, did you get anything from that conversa- 
tion that the Admiral had with General Marshall, that things were 
very serious? 

Admiral BEABDAUh.No; I gleaned that they were sending some 
message to the fleet, sending some message out. 

Senator Fbsouson. Did you know that Ambassador Hu Shih of 
China had called on the President on Sunday morning? 

Admiral Beabdall. I did not, sir. 
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Senator Ferguson. You had no knowledge of that? I assume, then, 
that you had no knowledge of anyone calling on the President Sun- 
day morning? 

Admiral Beardall. No one. 

Senator Ferguson. You can’t give us any information on this con- 
versation, any more of this conversation in Admiral Stark’s office, 
than you have? 

Admiral Beardall. That is all I can recollect. 

Senator Ferguson. That is all. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy. Admiral Beard^ as I understand it, you did not 
have other naval officers at the Wnite House until 2 

days before Pearl Harbor. That would be December .5, 1941 ? 

Admiral Beardall. That is correct. 

Mr. Murphy. So that the only occasion you ever had before Decem- 
ber 6 to assign anyone to remain after 5 : 30 was 1 day, that would 
be the evening of December 5 ? 

Admiral Beardali.. That is correct. 

Mr. Murphy. Before that, do you know whether or not it was true 
that Captain Kramer sometimes in the evening delivered messages to 
the White House? 

Admiral Beardall. I do; I heard it. 

Mr. Murphy. In other words, he himself, without the necessity of 
having an officer take it from him and deliver it to the President, had 
delivered it personally? 

Admiral Beardall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. To the Pr^ident, himself? 

Admiral Beardall. I think often to the President himself, from 
what I have learned, and sometimes, if I wasn’t there, to General 
Watson, too. 

Mr. MuimHY. There was a reference made that this was unusual. 
The only time before December 6 you had done it was December r>, 
because you had no assistant up until then? 

Admiral Beardall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. On the morning of December 7, you went to 
the President with this particular message^ and you would 
stete that he said, “It looks as though they are breakup off negotia- 
tions.” You had observed the President on many previous occasions, 
had you not? 

Admiral Beardall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. In your judgment was there anything in his manner 
which would indicate to you that he was expecting an attack within a 
period of hours? 

Admiral Beardsall. There was not, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Will you state for the record why you come to that 
conclusion ? 

Admiral Beardall. Well, there was no alarm, or no mention of 
this, mention of war, or of any actions on his that would indicate 
that he was expecting an attack. 

Mr. Murphy. Did he say anything at all to you, as his naval aide, 
at that time, that would indicate to you that he, the President, felt 
that war was a matter of hours? 
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Admiral Bearoau-,. Nothing at all. 

Mr. Murpht. Now, there was before us as a witness, Commander 
Schulz. Did anyone make any attempt to inouire from you as to 
who was your assistant on duty at the White House on December 6, 
your aide, or whatever naval person was thei'e on December 6, 1941 ? 
Do you understand my question ? 

Admiral Beardall. I don’t quite follow it, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Strike that question. Did anyone ask 
you who was with you at the White House on December 6, 1941, by 
way of other Naval personnel ? 

Admiral Beardall. No ; to the best of my recollection. Commander 
Kramer, who handled this message, and who would be the one who 
would deliver an)’thing that came in. 

Mr. Murphy. At any rate. Admiral, are you the one that submitted 
the name of Commander Schulz? 

Admiral Beardall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. As a witness for this committee ? 

Admiral Beardall. Correct. 

Mr. Murphy. To whom did you give that name ? 

Admiral Beardall. To Lieutenant Commander Baecher here. 

Mr. Murphy. Did you have anything to do with Commander 
Schulz when he got to Washiiiffton ? 

Admiral Beardall. No. I haven’t seen him. 

Mr. Murphy. Did you have anything to do with shielding that 
witness from this committee or its investigators ? 

Admiral Beardall. Nothing at all. 

Mr. Murphy. May I ask from Commander Baecher, there has been 
a national magazine article to the effect that steps were taken to ^ield 
Commander Schulz from the investigators and attorneys of the com- 
mittee and the members of the committee. Did the United States 
Navy do any such thing? 

\140I^9'\ Commander Baecher. No, sir; positively not. 

Mr. Murphy. Who was it that brought Commander Schulz here? 

Commander Baecher. We did; the Navy did. 

Mr. Murphy. On whose request ? 

Commander Baecher. At the request of prior counsel. They en- 
quired, through me, of Admiral Beardall, who his assistants were. 

Mr. Murphy. Did you, Commander, attempt to conceal this wit- 
ness or keep him from any members of this committee, or the inves- 
tigators of the committee, prior to his goii^ on the stand ? 

Commander Baecher. Ahsolutely not. We wrote several memor- 
anda to counsel explaining where Commander Schulz was and the 
difficulties that might be involved in bringing him here and generally 
what he would testify to. And I interviewed him pei'sonalTy before 
he was brought to the committee room and I reported the sul^tance of 
his testimony to Mr. Bichardson, to Senator Ferguson, and to Smiator 
Lucas. 

[140501 Mr. Murpht. Did you attempt to conceal him from this 
committee over the lunch hour so that the committee couldn’t talk to 
him or the committee investigators couldn’t talk to him ? 

Ck>mmander Baecher. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Murpht. One other question. Admiral Beardall. Did you 
know about the war warning having gone out on November 27 ? 
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Admiral Beabdall. No, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. You did not know we had sent such warning to the 
theaters in the Pacific? 

Admiral Beardall. No, sir; I had no such knowledge. 

Mr. Murphy. That is all. 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. Admiral, you weren’t in Washington for the 
last few months, were you ? 

Admiral Beardall. No; I have been away. 

Senator F erguson. Y ou have been in Panama ? 

Admiral Beardall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And Peru? 

Admiral Beardall. Panama and Peru. 

Senator Ferguson. How long have you been out of Washington? 

Admiral Beardall. Since last August. 

[llfidt] Senator Ferguson. You are just returning to testify 
here and you are returning to Panama? 

Admiral Beardall. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether the Duty Officer Carson 
was on duty on Sunday ? 

Admiral Beardall. I don’t definitely. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. You don’t recall leaving anyone at the White 
House while you went to the Navy Department? 

Admiral Beardall. I have no recollection of it. 

Senator Ferguson. The record should show that Schulz was your 
Deputy Watch Officer at the White House, should it not? 

Admiral Beardall. What record? 

Senator Ferguson. Well, the records of the Navy diould have dxown 
that his duty on Saturday was a deputy or assistant watch officer as 
aide to the President? 

Admiral Beardall. The knowledge would exist there but whether 
th^ had a record of it I couldn’t be sure. 

l^nator Ferguson. Wasn’t it customary to assign the duty of a man ? 

Admiral Beardall. Yes, but Schulz was on temporary duty in the 
White House at that time. He was permanently attached to the Navy 
Department and I made a request on them to send an assistant over 
there, and whether they made a record of that I am not sure. 

{I.i0o2\ Senator Ferguson. When were you first consulted as to 
who received and delivered this message to the White House, this 
13-part on Saturday niffht? 

Admiral Beardall. When I came back here to see the former 
counsel. That was in November. Last November. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you in the city of Washington last 
November? 

Admiral Beardall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. When in November? 

Admiral Beardall. I arrived here about the 25th, somewhere 
around there. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, were you then asked as to whom was your 
associate or assistant at that time? 

Admiral Beardall. Yes, sir. I spent a lot of time trying to find out 
who he was. 

Senator Ferguson. You had forgotten' who he was? 
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Admiral Beardall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. How did you find out who your assistant was! 

Admiral Beardalx,. Inquiring around with different people and 
trying to remember his name, and I finally struck somebody who re- 
membered what his name was, and I went to the Navy Department 
and Lieutenant Commander Baecher here, to find out where he waa 
and see if he was the right man. 

[J 4 OSJ] Senator F erouson. Do you know why he wasn’t brought 

here as a witness until about the week of the 20th of February! 

Admiral Beardall. I haven’t the slightest idea. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you locate him back in November? 

Admiral Beardall. I think we located him 

Commander Baecher. Yes. 

I^nator Ferguson. Let the Admiral answer. 

Admiral Beardall. I think he was located. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you talk with him? 

Admiral Beardall. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You didn’t talk with him? 

Admiral Beardall. No. 

Senator Ferguson. But you knew he was located. 

Admiral Beardall. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. That is all. 

The Vice Chairman. This room, 2601 you say, was the watch offi- 
cer’s room in the Navy? 

Admiral Beardall. I think it was, sir. We can check that. I 
haven’t any knowledge. 

The Vice Chairman. It wasn’t your office? 

Admiral Beardall. It wasn’t my office, no. 

The Vice Chairman. And all these officers whose names have been 
read here, they just came in and went out, passed through there? 

[H054\ Admiral Beardall.. Exactly. I take it it wasn't a reg- 
ular office which anybody kept, except the watch officer, or some sort of 
a mail censor or something of that sort. 

TTie Vice Chairman. The fact that all these names are listed would 
not indicate that they were all assembled there at any one time ? 

Admiral Beardall. Not all all. 

The Vice Chairman. It would just indicate that they had passed 
through there sometime during the day? 

Admiral Beardall. Correct. 

The Vice Chairman. Thank you. Is there anything further? 
Does counsel have anything further ? 

Mr. Richardson. No; nothing further from the witness. 

The Vice Chairman. Do you have anything further. Admiral, that 
you desire to give to the committee? 

Admiral Be.ardall. I can think of nothing, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. We thank you for your appearance and the in- 
formation that you have given us. You may be excused. 

(The witness was excused.) 

[H055'\ Mr. Ricii.vrdson. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that 
the members of the committee cannot attend for several days, if you 
could give us another half hour we could clear the record so as to help 
the printer out on the record. We need but one faithful committ^ 
member to remain with us while we put this material in. 
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The Vice Chairman. Go ahead. 

Senator Ferguson. May I ask what it will be? 

Mr. Richardson. This is a summation of requests heretofore made, 
and counsel is now prepared to present the matter. Mr. Morgan will 
present it. 

Mr. Morgan. Mr. Chairman, at page 879 of the record Congressman 
Gearhart requested the log of the U. S. S. Helena. Commander 
Baecher has provided the log, which we would like to offer as Exhibit 
No. 163. 

The Vice Chairman. It will be received. 

(The log referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 163.”) 

Mr. Morgan. At pages 8342 and 8346 Congressman Murphy re- 
quested reports supplied by General Short with respect to the attack 
on Oahu. These reports were shown to Mr. Murphy and we have them 
compiled and will offer them as Exhibit No. 164. 

The Vice Chairman. They will be so receiv^. 

(The reports referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 164.”) 

Mr. Morgan. We have a communication from the Army liaison 
office dated April 10, 1946 reading as follows: 

Memorandum for Mr. Richardson ; 

In response to Congressman Murphy’s inquiry at page 4532 of the committee 
transcript, there is enclosed a copy of a partial translation of a document relating 
to a 23 February 1941 conference between German Foreign Minister Ribbentrop 
and Japanese Ambassador Osbima. The partial translation was obtained from 
the OflSce of the United States Chief of Counsel for the Prosecution of Axis 
Criminality. 

This document was distributed among the members of the committee. 
We would like to offer it as Exhibit No. 165. 

The Vice Chairman. It will be so received. 

(The document referred to wa.s marked “Exhibit No. 165.”) 

Mr. Morgan. Some time ago there was distributed to the members 
of the committee a copy of the dispatch from Ambassador Winant to 
the State Department dated Novemher 2, 1941. Instead of offering this 
as an exhibit we would like to have it spread on the record. 

The Vice Chairman. The document referred to will be spread on 
the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

This telegram must be Loudon 

closely paraphrased before being com* Dated November 2, 1941. 

municate^l to anyone. (SC) Rec’d 7:38 a. m. 

Sbobtabt or State, 

Waihington. 

TRIPLE PRIORITT 
5213, November 2, noon. 

PERSONAL AND SECRET TO THE PRESIDENT FROM THE FORMER 
NAVAL PERSON 

As your Naval people have already been informed, we are sending that big 
ship you inspected into the Indian Ocean as part of the squadron we are forming 
there. This ought to serve as a deterrent on Japan. There is nothing like having 
something that can catch and kill anythitig. I am very glad we can spare her 
at this Juncture as it is more than we thought we could do some time ago. The 
firmer your attitude atid ours, the less chance of their taking the plunge. 

I am grieved at the loss of life you have suffered with Reuben Jamee. I 
salute the land of unending challenge ! 


ALC 


Winant. 
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[^lJi 068 ^ Mr. Morgan. Pursuant to the request of Senator Lucas 
at pages 154-5 of the record, we have a comunication^ dated Novem- 
ber 30, 1946, from Commander Baecher, the Navy liaison officer con- 
cerning: 

Subject: Time of receipt of the message from the U. S. S. Ward, by Admiral 
Bloch and Admiral KlmmeL 

We would like to have this communication plus the enclosure spread 
on the record at this point. 

The Vice Chairman. The communication and the enclosure will 
be spread on the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

[ H 059 \ Department or the Navt, 

Office of the Secbbtabt. 
Waihingion, SO November 1945. 

H^orandum to: Mr. William D. MltchelL 

Subject : Time of receipt of the message from the U. S. S. WAJEtD, by Admiral 
Bloch and Admiral Kimmel. 

1. Pursuant to your request there Is enclosed a report indicating tht time the 
message, from the U. 8. S. WABD, was received by Admiral Bloch and Admiral 
KlmmeL 

/s/ John Baecheb 

Lt. Comdr. USNR 

Acknowledge receipt of the above enclosure. 


'PiME OF Recexx^ or Ward’s Message bt Admibal Bloch and Admiral Kimmel 

BECKIFT BT ADMIRAL BIOCH 


Robertas Report page 1727: 

The dispatch from the WARD was received by Lt Comdr. KaminskL the watch 
ofllcer for the 14th Naval District at 0712. 

Robert*^ Report page 1747 

Captain John B. Earle, Chief of Staff of the 14th Naval District, states that 
he received this message from Lt. Comdr. Kaminski at 0710 or 0712, and that 
he immediately iHOOO'i called Admiral Bloch, Commandant 14th Naval 
District 

Murfin Court Vol, 2, page 401- 

Admiral Bloch states that he was informed of the WARD’S message at about 
0715 by Captain Earle. They discussed the possibiUty of this report being an- 
other false contact and before the matter had been clarified, the air attack had 
b^Hn. 

RECEIPT BT ADMIBAL HTMMP« 

RoberVe Report Page 17tf: 

Lt Gdr. Kaminski, the watch oflicer for the 14th Naval District states that he 
phoned the message to CincPac’s duty officer a minute or two after receiving it 
at 0712. 

Murfin Court Vol. 2, pages SSS--3: 

Admiral Kimmel (CincPac) states that on receiving the message from his 
doty officer between 0730 and 0740, he presumed that this report was another 
false contact and while waiting for amplification of it the bombing attack 
started. 

Roberta Report Page 1544: 

At 0800, CincPac sent a message to all ships and stations, stating : **Alr Raid 
on Pearl Harbor. This is not a drill.” 

Mr. Morgan. At page 185 of the record, Senator Ferguson inquired 
as to why the B-lts which were sent to Hawaii shortly before the 
attack were unarmed. We have a communication from the Army liai- 
son officer, dated 2 April 1946, in this regard, which we would uke to 
have spread on the record at this point. 
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The Vice Chairhak. It will be spread on the record. 

(The communication referred to lollows:) 

[H062] War Department, 

W(i9hinoton^ Room 4D757t The Pentagon, 2 April 1946. 

Memorandum for Mr. Richardson: 

At page 185 of the CJommIttee transcript. Senator Ferguson asked why the 
B-17s which arrived at Oahu from the west coast on the morning of 7 December 
1941 were without ammunition. Testimony on this subject by General Marshall 
will be found in the Committee transcript at p. 2060 and in the Army Pearl 
Harbor Board top secret transcript at pages 20-21, and by General Arnold In 
he Army Board's secret transcript at page 168. 

/%/ Carl B. Nelson, 

Capt., AU8. 

[14063] Mr. Morgan. Pursuant to a request made by Senator 
Ferguson at pages 200-201 of the transcript for all drafts and notes 
in connection with Admiral Inglis’ statement of the attack, we now 
have a communication from the Navy Department dated January 25, 
1846 which we would like to have spread on the record. 

The Vice Chairman. It will be spread on the record. 

(The communication referred to follows:) 

[H064'\ Department of the Navy, 

Office cm the Secbetabt, 
Washington, 26 January 1946. 

Memorandum 

To : Mr. Seth W. Richardson. 

1. Reference is made to the request of Senator Ferguson (transcript pages 
206-261) that all drafts and notes in connecUon with Admiral Inglis’ statement 
of attack be furnished the Committee. All of the material involved was destroyed 
as, in the course of work, it was superseded by more dnished drafts, and when 
the final draft was completed on 24 November, aU previous material was destroyed. 

/ s / John Ford Bakcher 

Lt. Oomdr., U8NR. 

[11^66] Mr. Morgan. Pursuant to a request made by Mr. Gear- 
hart at page 276 of the record with respect to a search of tiie Navy 
Department files concerning any instructions relative to maintenance 
of radio silence in effect in the Atlantic and Pacific fleets at the time 
of Pearl Harbor, we have a detailed memorandum from Commander 
Baecher in this regard, dated February 19, 1946, which we ask be 
spread on the record. 

The Vice Chairman. It will be spread on the record at this point. 
(The detailed memorandum referred to follows:) 

inoee] 1063A 
R#120 

Department of the Navt. 

OmcB or Tua Sborctait, 
Washington, 19 Pebmary 1946. 

Memorandum 

To: Mr. Seth W. Richardson 

1. l^ursuarit to committee request, a search has been made to determine the 
conditions of radio silence in ehect in the Atlantic and Pacific Fleets at the time 
of Pearl Harbor. 

A. ATLANTIC FLEET 

In accordance with a directive issued by the CinO, Atlantic Fleet [CINCLANT 
Op-Plan No. 7-41, dated 1 September 1941, file A4-3(4)/(00164) ] and under 
which the fleet began to operate about 1 October 1^1, radio communication was 
prohibited except that which was authorixed by tlie following portion of the 
directive : 
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(1) '*To forward contact and Important ampUfFing reporta wbich It is imprac* 
ticable to traosmit by visual methods." 

(2) "All traffic to operations in progress for which plans are 

being made, may be transmitted by radio if trans- mission by 

visual meth^s or mail are considered impracticable," 

(3) "Information considered vital to the accumplishnieut of the task and of a 
greater importance than die preservation of communication security may be 
transmitted by radio to units not 'within visual communication." 

a FAOIFIC FLEVr 

In accordance with CinCI^ac directives to individual Task Forces (for example, 
ClnCPac dispatch 280447 of November 1941 to Task Forces TWO and EIGHT), 
the fleet was operating under Radio Condition 19 which prohibited radio com- 
munication except that which was authorized by the following: 

(1) "To forward traffic vital to the accomplishment of an assigned task when 
no o^er means of transmission would suffice." 

(2) "To make the limited transmissions necessary for a parent vessel to 
recover lost planes." 

/s/ John Fcam Babcher 

Lt. Cmdr., USNR 


[14068] 108SA 

R120 

DEPARTMinVT or THE NaVY, 

OmCK or THB Sbcretabt, 
Washington, t April 1946. 

Memorandum 

To : Mr. Seth W. Richardson 

L By memorandum of 19 February 1948 (1083 A R#120) Information was for- 
warded you by the undersigned in respect of the conditions of radio activity and 
silence In effect in the Atlantic and Pacific Fleets. Including that the Atlantic 
Fleet was operating under Op-Plan 7-41. In amplification of the Information in 
that memorandum, it Is desired to further advise you that Op Plan 7-41 was 
placed In effect in the Atlantic Fleet at 1200 hours dated 10 December 1941. 

/s/ John Ford Bascheb 
lAeutenani Oommander, USNR 

Mr. Morgan. At page 299 and again at 78^2 of the 
transcript, Congressman Gearhart requested records relating to the 
transfer of ships from the Pacific to the Atlantic, or vice versa, from 
May to Decemner 1941. This material was rather extensive and de- 
tailed, and for pui^ses of the record we would like to indicate that 
it was delivered to Congressman (fearhart on April 10. with the request 
that he advise as to what portions, if any, he desired incorporate in 
the record. 

Senator Fbrouson. May I recpiest the Chair that the aide to the 
military, the Army, furnish us with all logs kept in the Secretary’s or 
Chief of Staff’s office for the month of Novemwr and the first 7 days 
up until the 7th of December. 

Mx. Masten. What kind of loj^? 

Senator Ferguson. Any logs like we have seen here today. 

Mr. Masten. Telephone operators? 

Senator Ferguson. Duty-officer logs and watch-officer logs. And I 
would like to have the Navy pr^uoe their logs for the same period. 

The Vice Chaibhak. The liaison officers will take note of the re- 
quests.* Proceed. 

Mr. Morgan. At page 7844 of the record. Congressman Murphy re- 
quested a c^y of the o^er which stopped the formation of 
the Naval Coastal Frontier Forces arter they had set up a command. 


^ See War Department communication on p. 5506, Infra, 
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This information has been supplied by the Navy. For purroses of 
the record we would like to indicate that it was presented to Mr. Murphy 
on April 10, 1946, with the request that he indicate what portions he 
desired incorporated in the transcript. 

At page 7940, Senator Ferguson requested identifying data c(mi- 
ceming a message dated November 29, 1941, from the Adjutant Gen- 
eral to Commanding General, Hawaii, which was read into the record 
at pages 7937-7938. This has been supplied in a commimication dated 
January 22, 1946, from the Army liaison officer, Lt. Col. Hannon 
Dimcombe, which we ask be spread on the record. 

The Vice Chairman. It will be spread on the record. 

(The communication referred to follows:) 

moil} Was DEPABnoorr, 

Washington, 22 January IBJfS. 

Memorandum for Mr. Richardson: 

The 0£9ce of the Adjutant General has supplied the following Information 
concerning radio message No. 489, dated 29, November 1941, from the Adjutant 
General to the Commanding General, Hawaii : 

a. “AG 381 (11-29-41) MO-BT’ In the upper right comer Is the file notation 
for the message. “AG 381” Is the designation for “Far Eastern Situation”; 
“(11-29-41)” Is the date of the memorandum directing the preparation of the 
cable. “MCT’ shows that the cable was prepared In the Miscellaneous Division, 
Confidential Section of the Office of the Adjutant General. “E” Indicates that 
the memorandum directing the preparation of the cable was issued bjr the War 
Plans Division. 

b. “EHB/cdm — 1712” shows that Elmer H. Bonghton in the Miscellaneous 
Division, Secret and Confidential Section of the Adjutant General's Oflice was 
In charge of the physical preparation of the cable, that it was typ«l by (Jorrlne 
D. Moss, and that the work was done In Room 1712 Munitions Building. 

c. The signature is that of Colonel A, P. [14072] Sullivan, who at the 
time of the preparation of the cable was in charge of the Operations Branch, 
Adjutant General’s Office. 

d. The handwritten notation “No. 489” Is the number assigned to the message 
by the War Department Message Center. 

e. “BASED ON: WPD 4571-5, 11/29/41” In the lower left shows that the 
cable was prepared from a War Plans Division memorandum having the file 
number WITO 4571-5, of 29 November 1941. 

f. The stamp “47 A<X> DEC 8 1941 Received” in the lower right shows that 
this copy of the cable was received on 8 Decembm: 1941, by Cluster No. 47, in 
the mall room of the Office of the Adjutant General. 

g. “File Dec 23 1941 BJS” In the lower right comer shows that the cable was 
received in the classified files of the Office of the Adjutant General on 28 Decem- 
ber 1941 ; the Initials are those of Betty J. Sherbourne 

h. “Green cy w/d & destroyed by burning, 12/30/41, (3DM — 1705” In the 

lower left shows that the green-paper duplicate copy of this cable retained by 
the Miscellaneous Division, Secret and Confidential Section of the Office of the 
Adjutant General was withdrawn and destroyed by burning on SO December 
1941. [1407S] “CDM” are the initials of Ck)rrine D. Moss, Boom 1706 

Munitions Building. 

1. “Bo 1-6-42” in the lower left corner shows that this cable was Indexed on 

6 January 1942 by Bose Coccaro. 

HABicoir DtmcoifBB, 

Lt. Oolong GSO. 

Mr. Morgan. Pursuant to a r^uest made by Senator 
Ferguson at page 8531 of the transcript for information on the num- 
ber of priority dispatches sent to Hawaii by the War Department on 

7 December IMl, we have a communication, with enclosures from the 
War Department, dated 27 February 1946. We request that the letter 
of transmittal and enclosures be spread on the record at this point. 
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The Vice Chairkan : The material will be so spread on the i*ecord. 
(The material referred to follows:) 

[14075] WAR DEPARTMENT, 

Washington, Rootn 4D757, The Pentagon, 27 February 19 i6. 
Memorandum for Mr. Richardson : 

In response to your 81 January memorandum forwarding Senator Ferguson’s 
request for information on the number of priority dispatches sent to Hawaii by 
the War Department on 7 December 1041, and to Senator Ferguson’s further 
inquiry (Tr. 8530-1) as to what priority messages were decoded In Hawaii before 
the 7 December Marshall warning, the following Information is submitted: 

a. In a search of the War Department nnwrds, file copies have been found of 
four radios to Hawaii, each marked “priority’* and bearing the notation “Sent 
12/7”. Three (Nos. 524, 525 and 627) are dated 6 December ; the fourth, No. 530, 
is dated the 7th. 

h. No. 529, the Marshall warning, which was sent over commercial facilities, 
carried in its lieading the notation “U. S. Govt”, entitling it to priority in trans- 
mission in accordance with Western Union and RCA tariffs then in effect (In- 
closnre No. 1). Testimony concerning additional measures taken to expedite 
transmission of No. 529 appears at page 195 [14076] of the Army Pearl 

Harbor Board transcript and page 1813 of the Roberts Commission transcript. 

c. No. 529 was received by RCA Honolulu at 7:33 a m., delivered to the 
Signal Office, Port Shatter, about 11 : 45 a. m., and decoded at 2 : 41 p. m. No 
records are available showing when the four messsiges mentioned in paragraph a 
were received and decoded in Hawaii. A delivery book of the Headquarters Ha- 
waiian Department shows that the three, dated 6 December, were delivered 
(presumably after decoding) as follows: No. 524 at 7:25 p. m. on 6 December; 
No. 525 at 5 : 14 p. m. on 7 December, and No. 527 at 9 : 25 a. m. on 8 December, 
all Hawaiian time. The delivery book shows that No. 530 of the 7th was delivered 
at “1002A”, probably on the 7th (messages entered in the delivery book im- 
mediately before and after No. 530 have “12-7-41“ in the “date delivered” column ; 
the date space for No. 530 contains initials rather than a date). If delivered at 
10:02 a. m. on 7 December, No. 530 must have been decoded before the Marshall 
warning was decoded. It will be noted, however, that No. 530 could not have 
been decoded before the attack, since, according to the time stamp on the back 
of the War Department copy. No. 530 did not leave the War Department until 
sometime after 2: 14 p. m. Washington time (8 : 44 a. m. Hawaiian time). 

/s/ Habmon Dttnoombb, 

2 incls. Lt Colonel, CSC, 

m(f77'] Signal Corp.s, Unitco Statks Army 

Received at 

DI 66 74/78 US GOVT 

DI WASHN DC DEC 7 1941 1201 PM 

CG 

Hawaiian Dept., Ft, Shatter, T. H. 

529 Seventh 

( Nom — ^Text omitted. ) Marbhaix. 

1217 PM 


[14078^ Signal Ckmps, United State.s Army 

The following message was received at Radio Station WTJ in code 

SECRET 

1649WS WASHINGTON DC 74/73 RCA USG ETAT 7 1218P 
CG 

Hawaiian Dept,, Ft. Bhafter, T. H, 

529 7th JAPANESE ARE PRESENTING AT ONE PM EASTERN STANDARD 
TIME TODAY WHAT AMOUNTS TO AN ULTIMATUM ALSO THEY ARE 
UNDER ORDERS TO DESTROY THEIR CODE MACHINE IMMEDIATELY 
79716— 46— pt, U 11 
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STOP JUST WHAT SIGNIFICANCE THE HOUR SET MAY HAVE WB DO 
NOT KNOW BUT BE ON ALERT ACCORDINGLY STOP INFORM NAVAL 
AUTHORITIES OF THIS COMMUNICATION. 


Received as a 


SECRET 

CONFIDENTiAi 
RESTRICTED 
Strike out two 


communication 


Mabsbaix*. 


Answer should be marked “Answer to Code Message No. 529 7IH” 

Decoded by : 

Lt J. H. Baboook, 
251P Dec. 7, 1941. 


\lff019] Th* Western Union Telf30raph Company 

Tariff Book No. 73 — 1941 

LONGRAkS are telegrams accepted at rates lower than telegram or serial 
rates as a deferred service subordinated to telegrams and serials in transmission 
and delivery. These messages are identified by the symbol “LQ”. The service 
is available between points in the United States only. 

The rate for a LONGRAM of 100 words or less between points at which are 
located Western Union offices or agencies is twice the rate for a ten word telegram 
between the same points and an additional charge for each group of five words or 
less in excess of 100 words as Indicated in the following table: 


Where the full 

A LON OR AM of 

Each Oddi- 

telegram rate 

100 loordo or 

tional B tcorda 

for 10 worda 

lest costs ^ 

or teas coat 

.20 

.40 

.02 

.25 

.50 

.02 

.30 

.60 

.03 

.32 

.64 

.03 

.36 

.72 

.03 

.37 

.74 

.03 

.40 

.80 

.04 

.42 

.84 

.04 

.48 

.06 

.04 

.60 

1.20 

.05 

.72 

1.44 

.06 

.90 

, 1.80 

.08 

1.20 

2.40 

.10 


» TiONGRAMS of 60 words or less take the lower day-letter rates. 


UNITED States Government Messages 

DEFINITION. 

1. United States Government messages are those sent by duly accredited repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Government (this includes U. 8. Senators and Congress- 
men) on ofiicial business of the Federal Government or its various bureaus and 
agencies and paid for out of Federal Government funds. 

2. Such messages are Identified by the symbol “GOVT.” The messages of the 
U. S. Weather Bureau, while actually government messages, ar e classed sepa- 
rately as weather messages and are identified by the symbol “WEA,” 

cr..\8SE8 or service. 

3. Any of the following classes of service may be used for government mes- 
sages: 

Telegram 
Day Letter 
Overnight Telegram 
Serial 

Timed Wire Service 
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ACCKFTAlfGB OF MESSAGES. 

4 . GoTeroment messages have priority in transmission and delivery over ail 
otlier messages of the Kime class of service. 

5. All messages offered for transmission at government rates must be endorsed 
“Official Business” by the sender. The endorsement shall also include the sender's 
name and title and the name of the department, bureau, agency, etc. with which 
he is connected. Such messages not so identified will be charged for at commer- 
cial rates. 

0. Messages offered by telephone for transmission at government rates will be 
accepted without prepayment of tolls if telephoned from a subscriber’s telephone, 
but will not be accepted without prepayment of tolls from public telephone 
stations. The sender of such a message will be required to furnish his full name, 
title, and the name of the department, bureau or agency with which he is con- 
nected and to state that the message is on otticial government business. 

7. Messages of Uniteil States Marshals and United States District Attorneys 
should not be sent “collect” to the Department of Justice at Washington, but 
should be prepaid by the senders. Other Government messages addressed to 
Washington, D. C. will be accepted “CJollect.” 

COUNT OF QOVBBNMENT MESSAGES. 

8. Government messages will be counted at commercial count, address and 
signature free, filztra words, code signatures, etc., will be counted as In com- 
mercial messages. 

CHECKS OF GOVERNMENT MESSAGES. 

9. The check will show the designation “OOVT.”, the number of words accord- 
ing to commercial count, and in the case of day letters, overnight telegrams, 
aerial or timed wire service, the class of service designation. 

10. Care should be taken to check all messages sent collect at government rates 
“Collect Govt.” The omission of “Govt” In the check causes serious difficulties. 

RATES 

11. Government telegraph rates apply to ofiScial United States government 
business exclusively, and no private individual, association, company or corpora- 
tion should in any way be benefited thereby. In cases where it becomes necessary 
for a government official to use the telegraph on any business In the special 
interest of any private person or persons, in which the government has no interest 
the party for whom the service is performed will be required to pay for the 
messages both ways at commercial rates. 

12. The thls-line chaiges for government telegrams, day letters and overnight 
telegrams are 00% of the charges for the same messages at commercial rates. 

13. The thls-line charges for goveernment serials and timed-wl re-service mes- 
sages are 80% of the charges for the same messages at commercial rates. 

14. In calculating the charges on government messages. If the result shows a 
fraction of a cent, such fraction will be dropped if less than one-half and will be 
counted as an extra cent if one-half or over. 

15. The following minimum charges apply to government messages between 
points where there are offices of the Company ; 


For an Intraclty Telegram $0.20 

For all other Telegrams .25 

For a SeriaU .54 

For a Timed-wire-service message .45 

For a Day Letter — .45 

For an Overnight Telegram .30 


16. The government tolls must be computed on each seiiarate message. It Is 
not permissible to bill a series of government messages at commercial rates and 
then apply the government percentage to the total. 

17. Except as indicated below, other-line charges to one-star points In the 
United States will be computed at sixty per cent (80% if serial or timed-wire- 
service) of the commercial other-line rates at commercial count with the same 
minimum charges as shown in paragraph 15. 

18. Exception ; On government messages to one-star points in Alabama listed 
via York ; to one-star points in Arizona listed via Holbrook ; to one-star points in 
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Texas listed Tia Laredo ; to points in Minnesota listed as “30-2.5 more than Square 
478, ck. Minneapolis’*; to one-star points in Idaho listed via Weiser; to one-star 
points in Minnesota listed via Duluth ; to one-star points in Georgia and North 
Carolina listed via Cornelia, Ga. ; and to one-star points in Idaho and Montana 
listed via Armstead, Mont., the other-line tolls will be charged for at the full 
commercial other-line rate shown in the directory of stations. 

19. To certain other one-star points government messages are carried by the 
other-line free or with a special rate. This is shown by spedai notation in con- 
nection with the listing of such one-star points. 

20. On government messages going to two-star, three-star or four-star points 
the this-line rate will be at government rates, and the other-line rate will be the 
regular other-line rate shown in the directory of stations unless otherwise indi- 
cated in connection with the listing of the point in question. 

21. In no case shall the rate charged for a government message exceed the 
amount charged for a commercial message of the same class of service and of the 
same length between the same points. 

22. The rates for government messages between iK)ints in the United States and 
points in Canada, where there are offices of the Canadian National Telegraphs, 
and points in Newfoundland and Miquelon Island are shown in the table below. 
For rates to points in Canada other than those where there are offices of the 
Canadian National Telegraphs, and the other-line rates shown in the directory 
of stations to the rates computed from this table. 

28. The rates for government messages between points in the United States 
and points in Alaska and Mexico are shown in the directory of stations with the 
listings for Alaska and Mexico respectively. 


F. C. C. NO. 15 

0TH REVISED TITLE PAGE 

(CANCELS 5TH REVISED TITLE PAGE) 

umn R. C. A. COMMUNICATIONS, INC. 

TELEGRAPH TARIFF 


FoBEIQN RADIO-TKr.BQaAPH AITD WmB-TEXEGRAPH RATES 


Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Camden, N. J. 
Chicago, nL 
Detroit, Mich. 
Los Angles, Cal. 


IBOM 

New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Washington, D. C. 

TO 


All Foreign CSountries (Except Alaska, Canada, Mexico, Newfoundland and 
St Pierre-Miquc^lon), Guam, Hawaiian Islands, Midway, Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands and to Ships at Sea 


Aioiraoic 

Honolulu, T. H. and San Juan, P. R. 

TO 

All Countries, Including Alaska, Canada, Mexico, Newfoundland and St Pierre- 
Miquelon and to Ships at Sea Applicable to All ClassUlcations of Service 
Shown Herein and Subject to Rules and Regulations Shown Herein 


Transmission by Radio-Telegraph or Wire-Telegraph or a Combination Thereof 


Issuing Date: Feb. 28, 1940. 

Issuing Officer: C. Sandbach, Manager Tariff Bureau, 66 Broad Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Effective Date: April 1, 1940 except as otherwise indicated. Original tariff tfec- 
tive February 1, 1936. 
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F. C. C. NO. 15 
1ST REVISED PAGE NO. lOB 
(CANCELS ORIGINAL PAGE NO lOB) 
IU082] R. C. A. COMMUNICATIONS. INC. 

The sender of an Ordinary Press telegram must write before the address the 
Indicator “PRESSE* which Is counted and charged for as one word. Ordinary 
Press telegrams take equal rank in transmission with ordinary Full Rate and 
CJDE telegrams. 

Press telegrams may, if the sender desires, be sent as Urgent Press telegrams. 
The sender of such a telegram must write before the address the indicator 
“URGENT PRBSSE” which is counted and charged for as two words. Urgent 
Press telegrams take equal rank In transmission with regular URGENT and 
C!DB URGENT telegrams. 

To certain countries a Deferred Press .service is also available. The sender 
of a Deferred Press telegram must write before the address the indicator 
“LCPS” which is counted and charged for as one word. Deferred Press tele- 
grams take equal rank in transmission with regular Deferred telegrams. 

The supplementary services, Reply Paid (RP), Collation (TC), Notlflcation 
of Delivery (PC or PCP) are not admitted in Press telegrams. 

(f) Government Telegrams 

Government telegrams must be properly endorsed to the effect that they are 
on oflacial business of the Government in whose behalf they are sent. 

The telegrams of consular agents carrying on private busine^ are only re- 
garded as Government telegrams when they are addressed to an official person 
and relate to official matters. 

Government telegrams are given priority of transmission over all other classes 
of telegrams, except telegrams relating to safety of life at sea or in the air, 
unless they are filed as Deferred rate, or Radioletter rate, or unless the sender 
renounces the priority privilege at the time of filing. 

Government telegrams are repeated back by the receiving office at each stage 
of their transmission. 

Unless special reduced Government rates are in effect. Government telegrams 
are charged the Full Rate or CJDB rate according to the language in which they 
are written. 

Issuing date : April 8, 1941 
Issuing Officer ; 

C. Sandbach, Manager Tariff Bureau. 

66 Broad Street. New York. N. Y. 

Effective date ; May 12. 1941 


[HOBS^ S£€KET 

Telbqbam 

OflBcial Business— Government Rates 

From: War Department 
Bureau: OCSigO, Signal Intelligence Service 
R. W. Minckler 

B, W. Mingkleb. Lt CoL. Signal Corps 

FStOOTT — SECRET 

DlQCEKBEB 7, 1941. 

734 SIGNALS MANILA, PI. 

530 FORT SHAFTER, TH. 

403 PRESIDIO OF SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

SEND TO WAR BY PRIORITY ENCIPHERED RADIO ALL JAPANESE 
CLEAR MESSAGES ENDING WITH ENGLISH WORD QUOTE STOP UN- 
QUOTE SPELLED REPEAT QUOTE STOP UNQUOTE SPELLED COPIED 
SINCE NOVEMBER TWBNTYSBVBN AND HEREAFTER 

Colton, Acting. 

SENT NO. 734 to Manila, 12/7 
SENT NO. 530 to Hawaii. 12/7 
SENT NO. 406 to Pres of B.U VZ/1 

[Stamped on reverse side:] Code Section. W. D. M. C. 1941 Dec. 7 PM 2: 14. 
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[^4^4] Mr. Morgan. Pursuant to a request of Senator Fergu- 
son at pages 8579-80 of the transcript we have the following communi- 
cation from the Army liaison officer, dated February 21, 1946 : 

War Dkpabtnent, 
Washington, 21 February 1946, 

Memorandum for Mr. Richardson. 

At pages 8570-80 of the transcript, Senator Ferguson asked what the radar 
stations at New York City, San Francisco, and Seattle were doing on 6 and 7 
December 1941, and whether they were alerted and operating 24 hours a day. 

In response to Senator Ferguson’s request, there are transmitted herewith : 

(1) a paraphrase of a 31 January 1946 radio from the Commanding General 
Eastern Defense Command (Inclosure No. 1) ; 

(2) an 8 February 1946 memorandum from the Commanding Officer of the 
Signal Corps Engineering Laboratories, Bradley Beach, New Jersey (Inclosure 
No. 2) ; 

(3) an 18 February 1946 memorandum from the Headquarters First Air Force 
(Inclosure No. 8) ; 

(4) a 4 February 1940 radio from the Commanding General of the Fourth Air 
Force (Inclosure No. 4). 

Incls. — 4 (Signed) Habicon Duncombe, 

Lieutenant Colonel, 080. 

We would like to have these inclosures spread on the record at this 
point. 

The Vice Chairkan. They will be spread on the record. 

(The indosures referred to follow :) 

[14085] 

Radio Iteic Ck)MiCANDiNO Genebal Eastern Defense Command to War 
Department, Dated 31 Januabt 1946 

(Paraphrase) 

On 6 and 7 December Twin Lights, Atlantic Highlands, N. J. (radar equip- 
ment not stated) and SCR 270 at Mount Cadillac, Maine were operated by First 
Interceptor Command 24 hours a day. Forgoing from 1st Air Force historical 
records. Officer this command, then Arty Eng Ft Hancock, informally advises 
that in December SCRr-268 sets operated In secret area Ft Hancock. 


ArmV Service Forces, 

Headquarters, Signal Corps ESngineerino Laboratories, 

Bradley Beach, New Jersey, 8 February 1946. 

Refer to: SPSGS-CO 

Memorandum for: Major General G. L. Van Deusen, Chief, Engineering and 
Technical Service. 

Subject : Telephone Request of Captain Carl R. Nelson. 

1. These laboratories are in receipt of a request for information concerning 
radar operation on the dates of 6 and 7 December 1941. This informadon was 
requested by Capt. Carl R. Nelson, Legislative and Liaison Division, War D^)art- 
ment Special Staff, Room 4D761, the Pentagon (Ext 71470). 

2. As nearly as may be ascertained from a survey of files cur- 
rently available at this organization, and from discussion with individuals who 
were present during December 1941, there were no radar sets in tactical operation 
manned by employees of Signal C^orps Radar Laboratory, presently part of Signal 
Corps Engineering Laboratories. During the month of December 1941, there 
were In operation by this organization, one SCR-271 at Twin Lights, Atlantic 
Highlands, N. J., one SCR-271 at Atlantic City, N. J., an experimental 400 me 
unit in the vicinity of Fort Hancock, plus a number of sets which were in varying 
stages of assembly. All of these equipments were being run only for technical 
observation, such as : life test of components, performance test of newly assembled 
equipments, and experimental work on new designs. Data from these testa 
would be in statistical form only and would not include dates of operation or 
times of day operated. Accordingly, it Is not known what squlpmente tmdar 
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control of this orfanliatlO]i weio in ftctnsl optratioo on the specific dates of 
6 and 7 December 

3. Based purely on the memory of indiridnals present during that period, it 
appears that some lladar Sets SCB-270 were in operation In Long Island by the 
First Signal Air Warning Company and some Radar Sets SCR--2t)8 were in 
operation by Coast Artillery personnel of Fort Hancock. Since there is no 
organizational tie between these organizations and the I J 4087] Signal 
Cotps Engineering Laboratories, there is no detailed information aTailable here 
on location, method, or times of operation of this equipment 

4 . It is requested that if yon see no objection to the above it be forwarded to 
Capt Nelson. 

/s/ Victor A. Conrad 
Vjctob a. CoNiun, 

Ookmel, Biffnai Corpa, 

Commanding. 


In Reply Refer To : J 413.44 


Headquabtkbs. FIest Aib Fobce. 
Uitchel Fields New Fork, 18 February 1948. 


Subject: Photostatic Copy of Logs of Radar Sets in Operation on fi and 7 
December 1941 

To: War Department Special Staff, Room 4D761, Pentagon Building, Washington, 
D. G. (Attention: Capt C. R. Nelson) 

In accordance with letter of Commanding General, Eastern Defense Command, 
dated 5 February 1943, above subject to forward copies of radar logs of radar 
sets operating in the New York area during 6-7 December 1941, a search was made 
of records. An 8CR-271A set was operated at sites 8A on [I4O8S] dates 
in question by 1st Air Warning Company (SC) as a training measure. Existing 
records fail to reveal these logs. It is assumed these records were destroyed 
along with other confidential material due to lack of storage space and no apimr- 
«it need for preservation by the New York Air Defense Wing prior to its 
deactivation. 

For the Commanding General : 

Ratnor Gajiet, 

Colonel, A. Q. D t 
Adjutant General. 


Was Department 
Classified Message Center 

llfCOMIlfO GfLBiJI MESgAQE 

From: CG, 4th Air Force, San Francisco, CiJalifornia 

To : War Department 

No ; 4 AF 6 B 293 4 February 1946 

Prom Hale CXI 4th AF to WDGS attn OPD Wash DC 4AF 0 E 293 ref yr 
WCL 43319 

No radar stations were in operation in Seattle area on 6 and 7 December 
1941. Stations in San Francisco area were operating during daylight hours 
on 6 and 7 December but only for testing and calibration in preparation for a 
proposed maneuver. No stations were alerted prior to 1400 7 December 1941. 

End 

[14089] Action: OPD 
Info : L & L Div 

MG IN 63828 (6 Feb. 46) DTG 042836Z mei' 

[J 4 OPO] Mr. Morgan. Pursuant to a request of Senator Fergu- 
son at page 9550 of the transcript for a copy of a letter written by 
Admiral Nimite, then Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, dated 25 
November 1941, we have now been supplied by the Navy Department 
a copy of this letter, which we ask to have spread on the record at this 
point. 
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The Vice Chairhan. It will be spread on the record. 
(The letter referred to follows:) 


[HOSn Nav-l-MM 
Confidential 


November 25, 1941. 

Mt Dear Kimmel : I am enclosing a memorandum which will give you a pretty 
clear picture of what we are doing In connection with Radar instruction. 

This, as you know, is highly important and while we have been working at it 
for sometime, we have been handicapped by the inability to obtain any Radar 
material. That is coming along now and we are poshing these schools as fast 
as possible. 

From a morale point of view, we felt that it would be most desirable to take 
radiomen second class and give them this training, but in view of your strong 
protest, we are endeavoring to obtain recruits having basic knowledge of elec- 
tronics. The field has been pretty well combed over by Army, Navy, and British 
agencies and it is impossible to get men with the necessary qualifications to enlist 
as seamen sec*oud class. We are therefore taking them in as second class petty 
officers and will send them to the Fleet as first class or chief petty officers. They 
will be specialists in their particular line and while they will have had no previous 
seagoing experience, I hope they will be found satisfactory. For such specialists 
we are creating a new rating as specialist third class, second class, first class, 
or chief specialist, so as to reduce the discontent that would otherwise be felt 
by petty officers of long standing at sea if pien who have had no seagoing ex- 
perience were placed over their heads as would undoubtedly have been the case 
if we would send them out as radiomen first class or chief radiomen. 

We are constantly keeping your needs in mind and endeavoring to do everything 
possible to fill up the Fleet, but we do have problems that are most difficult for 
^lutiou. With the expanding Navy, our recruiting is not producing sufficient 
men and we have asked for language in the supplementary appropriation for 
1942 and in the appropriation bill for 1943 to utilize men from Selective Service, 
We bad to come to this, but men must be obtained and if we cannot get them by 
straight recruiting, we wiW have to go to Selective Service for they have to be 
produced. The I^acific Fleet, I think, is in many ways fortunate. The percentage 
of men is greater than in the Atlantic which, at present, is engaged in active 
operations, and the number of Reserves in the Atlantic Fleet is considerably 
greater than in the Pacific. 

With kindest regards and best wishes to you, I am, 

Most sincerely. 


[C. W. Nimitz, Admiral] 


Admiral H. E. Kimmel, U. S. N., 

Commander in Chief, Pacific Fleet, U. 8. 8. Pennsylvania, 
c/o Postmaster, 8an Francisco, California. 


[lJi09£^ Mr. Morgan. In accordance with a request of Senator 
Lucas, at page 9917 of the transcript, with respect to a false weather 
message, we nave a communication from the Navy liaison officer, dated 
February 6, 1946, which we ask be spread on the record. 

The Vice Chairman. It will be spread on the record. 

(The communication referred to follows:) 


[t/i09S] “Winds” 

Department or the Navy, 

Office of the Secsetart, 
Washington, 6 February 1946. 

Memorandum 

To : Mr. Seth W. Richardson 

1. On 4 F^bniary 194G Senator Lucas made a query as to a false weather 
message (Transcript Page 9917). These were two messages Intercepted on 4 
and 5 December 1941 by the Federal Communications Commission at approxi- 
mately 2200 GMT and 2130 GMT respectively. 

2. These messages were in NCI Exhibit #66 and the foil text of each can be 
found in the Narrative Statement, Volume II, Page 550 and Pages 673-574. Con- 
firmation of the transmittal of these messages by the Federal Communications 
Commission to the Navy 20-G Watch Officer may be found in the Federal Com- 
munications Commission watch log which is Exhibit 142A in the present In- 
vestigation. 

/s/ John Ford Baecheb, 

14. Comdr.. U. 8. V. R. 
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[lJi094] Mr. Morgan. At page 12996 of the transcript, Con- 
gressman Murphy requested that there be incorporated in the record 
mformation concerning the organization of lend-lease. We now have 
a detailed letter from Chester T. Lane, Deputy Commissioner, Office 
of Foreign Liquidation Commission, Department of State, which we 
would like to have spread on the record at this point. 

The Vice Chairman. It will be spread on the record. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

[H095\ OmOK or FmuciQN Liquidatioiv Commissioner 

OiPABTMKEf T OF STATS 

Washington 

Room t506, 1818 ‘‘H” Street. NW 
Mr. Seth W. Riohahdson. 

General Joint Committee on the Investiffaiion of the Pearl Harbor 

Attack^ Congrees of the United States^ Washington 25, D, C. 

Drab Mr. Righardson : 1. This is in reply to yonr letter dated March 6. 1946. 
addressed to Mr. Benno C. Schmidt, General Counsel of this Oflace. requesting a 
statement, for insertion in the record of the Committee's proceedings. '*as to the 
organization which was set up by this Government (1. e. the United States) for the 
purpose of determining what distribution should be made under lend-lease and 
what officials were responsible for such distribution”. It is apparent from your 
letter that our reply may generally be limited to the method of allocating military 
equipment rather than the method of determining the distribution of non-military 
items, such as raw materials and supplies for civilian consumption. 

2. On December 6. 1939. the President appointed an informal inter-depart- 

m^tal committee for the coordination of foreign and domestic military procure- 
ment which became known as the President's Liaison Committee. This Com- 
mittee functioned as the coordinating body for all foreign military procurement 
in the United States until it was abolished in April 1^1 after xxassage of the 
Lend-Lease Act. The membership of this Committee consisted of Roar Admiral 
Ray Spear, Chief of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, rep- 

resenting the Navy, Major General James H. Burns, representing the Army, and 
Mr. Philip Toung, representing the Treasury Department. All early requests for 
lend-lease aid were channeled through this Committee to the appropriate agency 
of the Government for actual procurement and transfer of defense articles. 

3. On May 2, 1941, the Division of Defense Aid Reports in the Office for Emer- 
gency Management of the Executive Office of the President was established by 
Elxecutive Order. The President appointed Major General James H. Bums as 
Executive Officer of the Division. The Division of Defense Aid Reports was estab- 
li^ed to provide for the effective administration of the I>end-Lease Act. This 
Division succeeded the President’s Liaison Committee as tlie channel through 
which requests for lend-lease aid were forwarded to the procuring agencies. 

4 . By Elxecutlve Order dated October 28, 1941, the President established the 
Office of Lend-Lease Administration, and transferred to this Administration all 
the functions previously vested in the Division of Defense Aid Reports and most 
of the powers conferred on the President by the I>end-Lease Act. Mr. Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr. was appointed Administrator, a position which he retained 
throus^out the period with which this letter is concerned. 

[H09T\ 5. Military supplies transferred under the Lend-Lease Act prior to 

Pearl Harbor may be divided into three categories : 

(a) equipment procured by the War and Navy Department with funds 
appropriated prior to March 11, 1941 (a limit of $13^,000,000 was placed 
by the Lend-Lease Act on the value of material tranirferred out of this 
category) ; 

(b) equipment in the possession of the Army or Navy, but procured with 
funds appropriated after March 11, 1941 ; 

(c) equipment procured with funds appropriated to the President for 
lend-lease purposes, under U. S. contracts placed with suppliers directly in 
response to requests submitted by foreign governments. 

Section 3 (a) (2) of the Lend-Lease Act provides that the equiianent described 
in (a) and (b) above could be transferred to foreign governments only after 
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coDsaltation with the Chief of Staff of the Army or the Chief of Naral Opera- 
tions of the Navy. Most of the pre-Pearl Harbor lend-lease transfers were in 
category (a), and all transfers In that category were personally approved by 
the Chief of Staff or the Chief of Naval Operations. Procurement of defense 
articles covered by (c) above, was effected by means of requests filed with one 
of the agencies described in [14098] i^ragraphs 2, 3 and 4 above After 
approval by one of these agencies, procurement was subject to priorities and 
controls established by the Office of Production Management, which operated 
in consultation with the Army and Navy Munitions Board. 

0. There was created in the War Department by order of the Secretary of War 
of April 8, 1941, a Defense Aid Division of the Office of the Undersecretary. This 
Division was responsible for coordinating and maintaining records on the lend- 
lease operations of the War Department. The officers in charge of the work of 
this Division were Colonel Henry S. Aurand, Lt. Col. Edward E. MacMorland 
and Major John H. Franks. Army Air Force lend-lease activities were under 
the direction of Lt. Col. Benjamin Meyers. In the Navy, Admiral Joseph M. 
Reeves, Liaison Officer for the Secretary of the Navy on lend-lease matters, and 
Rear Admiral Ray Spear, Chief of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, were 
chiefly concerned with lend-lease operations. The requests of the foreign gov- 
ernments for military supplies, which were first submitted for approval to the 
agencies described in paragraphs 2, 8 and 4 of this letter, were routed to these 
officers in the War and Navy Departments for allocation and procurement of 
such supplies. 

7. A special committee handled allocations of aircraft during the period under 
discussion, known as the Joint [14099] Aircraft Committee, with member- 
ship consisting of General Henry H. Arnold, Chief of the Army Air Forces, Rear 
Admiral J. H. Towers, Chief of the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, two representa- 
tives of the Office of Production Management, a representative of the President’s 
Liaison Committee and representatives of the British Air Commission. This 
Committee controlled the allocation of all aircraft production in the United States 
prior to Pearl Harbor. The presence of General Arnold and Admiral Towers 
on this Board assured that no other governments would be allocated any aircraft 
which in the view of our military authorities was more urgently needed by our 
own forces. 

8. I trust that this explanation will be found to be a satisfactory description 
of the procedure followed in allocating lend-lease military supplies prior to 
December 7, 1941. The period in which you are interested was during the 
formative stages of these operations when the assignment machinery as it ulti- 
mately developed was not entirely in o];)eration. However, I believe that it is 
evident that at all times the allocation of military supplies was subject to the 
approval of the high officers of the Army and Navy, and this fully safegioarded 
the interests of the United States Army and Navy in the distribution of valuable 
equipment. 

Very truly yours, 


/s/ Chestoi T. Lans. 

Deputy Oommiseioner. 


[I4IOO] Mr. Morgan. We have a series of communications from 
Admiral Noyes, Mr. Sonnett, former Secretary Hull, Captain Kramer, 
and Captain McCollum, with respect to certain corrections they would 
like to have indicated in their testimony. 

We would like to have these communications placed in the record 
at this point. 

(The communications referred to follow:) 

[14^01] Navy Department, 

Boabd or Inspeciton and Survey, 
Washinyton t5, D. U., 26 February 1946, 
Memorandum for Counsel, Joint Pearl Harbor Inquiry Committee. 

Enclosure: (A) List of Typographical Errors Found in Record of Proceedings, 
Investigation of Pearl Harbor Attack. 

In reading over my testimony I noted that I failed to bring out the following 
point, which, however, is supported by my previous testimony and by docu- 
mentary evidence. 

In connection with the alleged telephone conversation with me on 5 December 
to which Colonel Sad tier testified and which I did not recall in that form : 
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On 5 December there was recelTed by the Klavy Department the message from 
Colonel Thorpe in Bataria addressed to General Miles in the War Department. 
This message was transmitted by the Naval Attache to Navy Department tor 
delivery to General Miles. As I have already testified, the subject matter was 
under discussion between me and the War Department during that day. It Is 
very probable that I would have called Colonel Sadtler and notified him of the 
fact that this message had been received and was being delivered to the War 
Department [14^0^] for General Miles on account of its importance. 
Since discussion took place between me and the War Department during that 
day on the subject matter of this message and the War Department recommended 
that we should make no change in our original translation of the setup of the 
Winds Code (see previous testimony), it would appear that any possible authentic 
or false execute of .the winds message would have also been discussed and 
settled during that day. 

Very respectfully yours, 

/s/ Leigh Noyes, 

Leigh Notbs, 

Rear Admiral, U. S. Navy. 

Enclosure A 


Navy Dkpabtment, 

Board of Inspection and Survey, 
Washington 25, D. C,, 25 February 1946. 


Memorandum for Lieut. Comdr. Baecher, USNR. 

Subject : Corrections in Report of Proceedings, Investigation of the Pearl Harbor 
Attack — testimony of Bear Adrimal Leigh Noyes, U. S. Navy.' 

1. The following is a list of corrections to be made [14105] in the testi- 
mony of Rear Admiral Leigh Noyes, U. S. Navy : 

Page 12,559 — line 18: Change Bidell to Biddle. 

Page 12,559 — line 25: change to read, “Chief of Staff to Commander”. 

Page 12,560 — line 15 : change to read, “No, September 1944, in San Francisco.” 
Page 12,561 — line 10 : change to read, “what I do now.” 

Page 12,562— ^line 1 : Witness Noyes. 

Page 12,564 — lines 13, 14: strike out, “Who acted in my place” insert “or”. 
Page 12,568 — line 18: change to read, “they could not decipher the diplomatic 
traffic and send it all to Honolulu.” 

Page 12,571 — lines l3, 14 : strike out, “or by ML the important ones,” 

Page 12,574— line 14: “inkling.” 

Page 12,580 — line 12 : change “words” to “worries”. 

Page 12,581 — line 19: change to read, “knew what the rules were.” 

Page 12,586 — lines 20, 21 : change to read, “Chief of Naval Operations and the 
Army CJhief of Staff to the Commanding General.” 

Page 12,592 — lines 21, 22: change to read, “Naval Communications.” 

Page 12,595 — lines 20; change to read, “several booklets and the Chief of 
Naval Communications.” 

[I4104] Page 12,598 — line 7 : change to read, “I do now”. 

Page 12,603 — ^line 9 : change “mine” to “mind”. 

Page 12,614 — line 6 : change “present” to “presented”. 

Page 12,615— line 0: change to read, “Safford said”. 

Page 12,625 — line 19: change to read, “I believe a reference to forty-six 
words”. 

Page 12,643 — ^line 14: change to read, “and it was some time after I got 
back.” 


Page 12,686— line 15 : change to read, “information to the Naval Attaches.” 
Page 12,687 — line 24 : change to read, “At the time when Italy came into the 
war, which”. 

Page 12,688 — line 14 : change “by” to “but”. 

Page 12,699 — ^line 21 : change “warning” to “morning”. 

Page 12,710 — line 6 : change “technical” to “tactical”. 

Page 12,711 — ^llne 21 : change “Canada” to “Japanese”. 

Page 12,729 — line 1 : strike out, “and I supposed- the record was supposed to 
bear on subsequent events”. 

Page 12,735 — ^llne 23 : change “execute” to “setup”. 


Enclosure B. 


/s/ Leigh Noyes, 

Ldqh Noyes, 
Rear Admiral, U. 8. Navy- 


>Adm. Noyes’ testimony appears in Hearings, Part 10, pp. 4710-4792. 
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[I 4 IO 5 ] Assistant Attornet Generai^ 

WiisJUngton, February 27, 19^6. 

Seth W. Richardson, Esqnire 

General Counsel for the Joint Committee on the Investigation 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mb. Richardson: The Navy Department has made available to me 
Volumes 66 and 67 of the transcript before the Joint Committee on the Investi- 
gation of the Pearl Harbor Attack, which contain my testimony along with the 
testimony of various other witnesses. 

In examining the transcript of my testimony I have noted a number of 
minor typographical and grammatical errors, which I have indicated on the 
transcript, and respectfully request be corrected. 

Very truly yours, 


/s/ John Sonnett, 

John F. Sonnett.* 


Enclosure A. 


The following is a list of corrections to be made in the testimony 
of John F. Sonnett: 

Page 13,330 — line 25 — ^add “of Justice*' after “Department” 

Page 13,331— line 6— add “a** after “was** 

Page 13,331 — line 17 — change “investigate** to “review** 

Page 13,331 — line 20 — add “and in general’* after “tion” 

Page 13,331 — line 22 — change “was was” to “as might be” 

Page 13,332— line 5— change “1944” to “1945” 

Page 13,332 — ^line 16 — add “in the Navy” after “where” 

Page 13,333 — line 13— change “at tempt” to “attempt” 

Page 13,334 — line 16 — change “t en” to “then” 

Page 13,335 — line 6 — change “is” to “was” 

Page 13,335 — line 6 — add “This was in” after “crazy.” 

Page 13,335— line 7 — add “and” after “document” 

Page 13,336 — line 20 — change “Navy” to “Navy,” 

Page 13,351 — line 6 — change “lation,” to “lations,” 

Page 13,351 — line 13 — change “S. Correa” to “P. Correa” 

Page 13,353 — line 9 — change “civil” to “civilian” 

Page 13,353 — line 13 — change “civil” to “civilian” 

Page 13,358— line 16— change “be” to “be,” 

Page 13,359 — line 9— change “the Navy” to “Naval matters” 

Page 13,362 — line 11 — strike out “which I have mentioned” 

Page 13,366 — ^line 3 — strike out “which” 

[H107] Page 13,366 — line 4 — change “so were set” to “and were so set” 
Page 13,369 — line 25 — change “Reiiorts” to “Report” 

Enclosure B 


[ tilOS ] Cordell Hijll 

Ward man Park, Washington, D. C. 

Mt Dear Mb. Richardson : It will be appreciated if you will cause the following 
corrections to be made in my testimony as it appears in the transcript of the 
Pearl Harbor hearings : 

Volume 9, page H60 

Line 5 : “Explore” should read “expose”. 

Line 8: “Money” should read “cotton”. 

Volume 9, page 1^70 * 

Line 9: Omit “and for 90 days”. 

Volume 10, page 1594 

In reference to the first sentence of my reply to the Vice Chairman’s question 
I find, upon careful rechecking of the time, that the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor occurred at 1 : 20 p. m., Wasliington time, so that the telephone message 
from the White House must have occurred shortly after 1:20, at which time 
the appointment to see the Japanese Ambassador had already been postponed upon 
the Ambassador’s request to 1 : 45 p. m. 


’Mr. SonDett*8 testimouy appears in Hearings, Part 10, pp. 5009-6027. 
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YoVame 10^ page 1612 

In reference to Senator Lncas* question beginning at line 5, to which I replied, 
“No,** I had in mind the question whetiier the Army Board had conferred orally 
with me on this point. As to correspondence, the Secretary of War in a letter 
[14109'} dated September 14, 1944, reciting that it was at the instance of the 
Army Board, asked me as to the truth or falsity of an allegation that an ultimatum 
had been delivered to Japan on November 26, 1941. I replied in a letter dated 
September 2S, 1944, stating that my communication to the Japanese representa- 
tives on November 26 was in no sense an ultimatum. I added that if 1 could 
further assist the Board in its investigation I would be glad to do so. The corre- 
spondence was made public by the State Department on August 30, 1945. 

Volume 10, page 1614 

Line 4: Enclose in quotation marks, “poor, innocent, peace-mlnde<r\ 

Sincerely yours, 

/s/ CoRDDLL Hull.' 

The Honorable Seth W. Riohaeoson, 

General Counsel, Joint Committee on the Investigation of the Pearl Harbor 
Attack, Congress of the United States. 


II4IIO} Depabticent of the Navy, 

Office of the Segbetaby, 
Washington, 11 March 1946, 

Memorandum to : Mr. Seth W. Richardson. 

1. Forwarded herewith is a letter of Captain Alwin D. Kramer, U. S. Navy, 
requesting corrections in the reporter’s transcript of his testimony before the 
Joint Committee. 

/a/ John Ford Baecher, 

John Fobd Baecher, 

Lt. Comdr,, U8NR, 


Depabthent of the Navy, 

OvnoE OF the Seceetaet, 
Washington, 8 Mar, 1946, 

Mr. SiTTH W. Richardson, 

Chief Counsel, Congressional Committee Investigating the Attack on Pearl 
Harbor, 

Senate Office Building, Washington, D, C. 
drab Sir: At the request of the reporters, I have checked the transcript of my 
testimony before the Congressional Committee, [I41II] and request that 
the corrections listed on the attached pages be made in the record. 

Very respectfully, 

/s/ A. D. Kramer 
A. D. Kramer,* 
Captain, V, 8, Navy, 

Italics indicates error or omission. 

Volume 55, of 6 February 1946 

Page Line Change 

10432 19 After “San Diego in** add and’*. 

485 20 should read “known as OP-20--QZ, OP-20-G being” etc. 

436 18 should read “untU 9 or 10 or 11” etc. 

441 2 “knowledgre of” 

444 4 & 5 Word after “indicating” should be "fyunctuation.” Text should 

therefore read : “three letter code groups, Indicating punctuation 
of various kinds.” 

445 25 'Stronger in language”. 


* Mr. Hairs testimony appears in Hearings. Part 2, pp. 408-4S7, 561-060. and 606-616. 

* ^^^ 1 ^ &amer*a testimony appears in Hearings, Fart 8, pp. 3898-3027 ; and Part 9. 
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450 8 **b6ll6ye 

451 20 After “folder^* add ”, 1. e. (dose quotes). 

454 21 Should read : ’^features required io handling”. 

462 24 Put a period after “Fort Myer”. 

464 17 Should read “heading only, and to”. 

22 Shouid read “this code meseage, because”. 

[14112] 467 17 “between “Ww, Mr. Hull”, etc. 

470 19 “about to leave”. 

20 Change to '"plain language Japanese message.” 

21 Change to “that carried”. 

471 O&IO Should read “(blank) country, (name to be Inserted) was not in 

accordance with expectations”. 

11 Should read “yeoman the sense”. 

10472 6 Change “days” to “months”. 

477 20 Insert comma after “interruptions”. 

478 22 Change “quarters” to “country”. 

484 20 Should read “supplements to that, four or five In.” 

488 8 Change “Russian” to “Russia”. 

489 22 Comma after “before”. 

489 23 Read “there was effected at about”. 

10498 20 Read “message of 7 December'*. 

610 13 Read “the GY section for”. 

513 14 Read “Yes, sir, if I can finish, etc. 

Volume 56, of 7 Felnuary 1946 

10524 8 Change “text” to “technique”. 

12 Read “cancelled”. 

526 17 Read “so Indicated”. 

536 3 Read “machine. My presumption.” 

552 24 Read “called for by”. 

653 4 Read “execute” 

[I4IIS] 555 6 Read “reference to England. Things more emphatic” etc. 

7 Read “been. That is the scheme” etc. 

10 Read “Thailand with Japan. We knew” etc. 

558 17 “Thi«”. 

18 Read “indication”. 

21 Comma after “Germans”. 

568 6 “Roma/i.” 

572 9 Comma after “messages”. 

683 25 “alone”. 

584 6 Read “running to 12 and 15 feet in length”, etc. 

16 Read “news broadcast”. 

10605 26 Should read “originating an encoded or enciphered message”, etc. 

608 23 Should read “in a Division of Naval Operations” etc. 

611 13 “subsist out” should be quoted. 

618 6 Read “from Alusna, Batavia”. 

625 26 Should read “rlji yorl no tugoo am ni tuki”. 

627 7 Read “the code indicator “STOP”.” 

635 19 Read “call KANA Morse,” etc. 

654 5 & 6 Read “intercept net and” etc. 

[ 14114 ^ 560 7 Read “designated as J-12, in my” etc. 

586 16 & 17 Read “messages 901 to 910”. 

689 8 Put the word “beginning” in quotes. 

593 11 Should read “That is, presumably other codes intended for distribu- 
tion.” 

662 7 Read “The JD number” etc. 

664 10 Read “which I might characterize” etc. 

600 9 Read “impression on that point.” 

694 22 Should read “Captain B^ramer : That is” etc. 

706 25 Omit comma. 

710 5 Read “particularly certain” etc. 

716 19 Omit “must as”. 
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VclufM 57, of 8 Februan/ 1946 

10728 16 “shirts” should read “shifts”. 

730 14 Should read “broadcast, one of’, etc. 

731 9 Read “impression of irritation” etc. 

733 24 Change “should” to “shall”. 

735 2 Bead “number for” etc. 

4 Read “last night, and there” etc. 

736 2 & 3 Read “during the war in interrogation”, etc. 

7 & 8 Bead “corresponds in Japan to our Joint Chiefs of Staff, in the 
months preceding Pearl Harbor.” 

743 12 Add “of the” at end of line. 

746 21 Bead “inserted”. 

747 17 Insert comma after “down”. 

748 6 Omit “and now” to read “at the time presumed”. 

755 25 Change “was” to “were”. 

775 20 Change “day” to “say”. 

789 2 Change to “negotiations, but*' etc. 

1141151 780 12 Read “other than that I knew that the Naval” rtr. 

794 3 Read “approximately 8 : 15,” etc. 

809 3 Change “sited” to “sighted”. 

5 Read ‘^contact with it, special” etc. 

809 25 Read “Intelligence, deals, perhaps 90 percent is more accurate, is of aiiy- 

810 2 thing but a positive nature.” 

814 20 Change “At” to “ — was the arrival” etc. 

816 12 Change “he” to “we”. 

837 3 Change “no” to ‘‘not”. 

837 13 Read “Pearl Harbor aV* etc. 

838 14 Extend answer to read : “I did, yes, sir, but the matter of the time of 

crew’s mess, and of the number of ship’s i)ersonnel above or below 
decks were simply part of the factors in my mind when I was re- 
marking on 7:30 Sunday morning being the quietest time of the 
week. These factors were not stated, however, in my present best 
recollection.*' 

844 2 Read “refresh my memory on that point I do not” etc. 

847 7 Change “characters” to “character”. 

848 20 Change “hearings” to hearing”. 

875 2 Read “the Japanese word *KORYAKU\ which means” etc. 

18 Read “Alusna, Batavia”. 

[14116} 877 24 Omit comma after “at least”. 

879 18 Change “Javorach” to “Jabberwock”. 

888 17, 18 & 19 Should read : “translation of the Japanese version, which, 
in the light of seeing the work Sheet Just a few days 
ago I believe reads: NIHON TO TO NO KANKEl 
KITAI NI HAN SU”. 

904 12 Read “through 1941, the only” etc. 

907 13 Expand to read : “Yes, sir, the original letter.” 

912 17 Read “made by me only”. 

919 22 Insert comma after “questions”. 

927 6, 7, A 9 Change “Wilkinson” to “Kimmel” on these 3 lines. 

931 14 Read “and no reply to if”. 

937 4 Read “impose on any friendships” etc. 

23 Read “what I already had. Not to” etc. 

Volume 58, of 9 February 1946 

10060 8 Read “Greenwich Jfeon Time, yes, air'^. 

961 19 Read “Those trips, however,” etc. 

984 7 Change “confirmation” to “consummation”. 

10 Change “know” to “knew”. 

900 28 Read “between about 8 : 15 and 9:30, at” etc. 

906 28 Read “Pearl Harbor than” etc. 

097 2 A3 Read “with Admiral Kimmel’s request” etc. 

9 Read “hoped that it would not be” etc. 

11006 25 Read “numerous^. 
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11006 7 Add comma after “Sunday”. 

(ttO 8 Head “gotten up to iV\ etc. 

012 17 Read “Have no information” etc. 

018 2 Read “him only rarely” etc. 

18 Read “understandinfji^' etc. 

016 11 Read “Thank you. I hope I don’t” etc. 

Note: The following corrections on pages 11.020 and 11,021 apply to the page 
numbers as corrected by the Official Reporters in their note of 10 Feb. 1946. 

11020 2 Read “Communicationa. When” etc. 

021 5 Read “ — by the watch officer” etc. 

027 25 Read “A.” “On receipt of” etc. 

031 9 Read “who presumably would get it”. 

20&21 Read “East Wind, Rain” meaning United States; 

“West Wind, Clear” meaning England ; 

“North Wind, Cloudy” meaning Russia. 

051 lO&U Change capital to small “i” in the word “Investigation” 
on both lines. 

11052 8&9 Read “It was only, incidentally, in” etc. 

053 12 Read “and which was subsequently” etc. 

077 22 Read “by comparison with days” etc. 

078 21 Read “amounted to perhaps 100 feet’ ’etc. 

007 ^&28 The statement: “Senator Barkley informed me of that 
proposal” should appear as a remark of Senator Brew- 
ster rather than of the Vice Chairman. 

[7^118] 098 14 & 15 Insert to read “Yea, aeing the touch system, I have 

never” etc. 

104 8 Read “Colonel Bales” etc. 

Volume 59, of 11 February 1946 

11117 lO&H Read “classified papers, reading from this: (brown wrap- 
ping paper)”, originated” etc. 

119 18 Read “the question*”. 

121 19 Read “I therefore feel it” etc. 

12T 8 Rend “before that hearing” etc. 

129 4 Read “Will show him these later.** 

131 22 Read “for the past month because” etc. 

23 Read “the?/ consist” etc. 

133 8,9,10,11 Rearrange to read: “read these papers from mid-day 

1944 to this moment, other than to glance at the head- 
ings or first paragraphs of each on certain days and 
times last December” etc. 

134 22 Read “It was her I was about” eta 

137 22 Read “teletype. Station 2 was” etc. 

24 Read “by Army and 7'etained” etc. 

138 6 Read “except possibl?/ Christmas” etc. 

142 4 Read “for period* varying” etc. 

147 20 Read “/ most certainly” etc. 

160 12 to 17 Repunctuate to read: “I recollect that this was inter- 

preted, I am uncertain of the precise wording of the 
interpretation, this was considered [14119] and 
1 believe it was approximately my consideration at the 
time, as being an attempt” etc. 

11160 23 Read “Diplomatic posts were” etc. 

25 Read “were usually pared** eta 

165 6 to 9 Read “the Japanese shoehomed, if I may use that term, 

military men into the delegation conducting those nego- 
tiations. The Ambassador, or Special Envoy, as I recall 
it, was named Yoshizawa.” 

165 17 Read “in I’anama and in all part* of” etc. 

170 6& 7 Read “who, when I was speaking to him, was about ten 

or fifteen feet away from the conference table, and Just 
outside the closed door of the room, Mr. Hull’s oflice, 
where the three secretaries were conferring.” 
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170 

172 

177 

181 

183 


188 

202 


\ 1 ^ 120 ] 


\ni2n 


21 Read “because the names associated with each other in 
my mind.** 

15 Insert comma after “officials”. 

14 Read “La«^jvvell, Commander Roeniek,” etc. 

23 Change “Halsey” to “I”. 

13 Read “testified to,** 

18 Read “engagement, which I previously testified to, at” 
etc. 

4 Read “That is Greenwich Meridian Time, is it?” 

14 Change “code developed” to “word developed” eta 

17 Read “has” “i, 10, 12, 2X, P, S, G, MIS, BE. B”. What 
is that?” ” 

11202 19 & Read “Pound sign. *^AF, X, T, MONO**. Is that cor- 
20«- rect?” 

204 2.5— Read “we actually never used it, sir”. 

205 9&10- Read ““B”, “BjET* not used. “B” OP-16-B, I think. 

What is that?” 

17.. Read *“‘AF”. CinCAF, AsiaUc Fleet. “X” 20-GLr— ”. 

207 12,13 Read ““Tokyo to Honolulu. 24 September,” that being 

dd4 the originator’s date; originator’s message “number 
83”, and an asterisk meaning “an interesting mes- 
sage”.” 

208 16— Read “would see exhibit 2,” etc, 

212 18 — Read “gists locre” etc. 

213 12— Change “Talk” to “Take”. 

215 17& Bead “footnote says: “JB-f; “I relayed”” etc. 

18— 

217 7— Read “that latter”. 

250 12 — Read ““No”, is a postposition identical” etc. 

16 Read “mean” for- “means”. 

258 25— Read “There you have 4 **. 

4 — Change “12-41” to read : “12-4-41”. 

259 10 Read “4 or 5 December dates”. 

11— Read “dividing” etc. 

261 24 Read “Nos. 7152 to 7184 run chronologically” etc. 

262 23-^ Change “fact.” to “facts.” 

2^ 13 Read “testified, and those shown” etc. 

267 4 Read “simply to give Admirai Halsey” etc. 

11 Change “tohat” to “that”, and change “onr” to “our”. 

268 12 Read “did I have that conception” etc. 


[1-4122] Depabtment of the Navy, 

Office of the Secbetaby, 
Washington, 1 April 1945. 

Memorandum To : Mr. Seth W. Richardson 
1. There are forwarded as enclosures A and B, respectively, a letter from 
Captain A. H. McCollum, U. S. N., requesting that certain typographical and 
grammatical errors be corrected in the transcript of his testimony before the 
Joint Committee and a list of the items by page and line number. 

/s/ John Ford Baecher 
John Ford Baecher 
Lieutenant Commander, USNR 


U. S. S. Helena (CA 76), 

Fleet Post Office, New York City, N. Y., March 18, 1946. 
The Honorable Alben W. Babklet, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator : I have but recently had the opportunity of reading over the 
transcript of the testimony I gave on January 30, 1946, 114125} before 

your committee investigating the Japanese attack on our Fleet at Pearl Harbor 
on Sunday, December 7, 1^1. In reading over the transcript of the record 
famished me, I find what api)oar to be either clerical errors and omissions or 
errors due to lack of elarity of expression on my part. There are not many 
of these, and in the interests of clarity and precision I venture to suggest that, 
subject to the Committee’s pleasure, 1 may be permitted to correct my testimony 
as transcribed in accordance with particulars listed on a separate page. 

79716— 46— pt. 11 12 
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May I again express to you and to the Committee my appreciation for the 
thoughtful consideration and courtesy shown me during my testimony before you. 
Respectfully, 

/%/ A. H. McCollum, 

A. H. McCollum/ 
Oaptain, U. 8. N., Commanding, 

Enclosure A 


U. S. S. Helena (CA 75) 

BUOOE8TED CORRECTIONS TO TESTIMONY OF CAPTAIN A. H. M'OOLLUM, USN 


Page 

Line 

9115 

18 

9116 

5 


0117 

6 

9117 

11 

0117 

22 

9119 

24 

9121 

22 

9121 

23 

9122 

25 

9123 

21 

9128 

0 

9132 

2 

9132 

12 

9138 

15 

9139 

7 

9139 

8 

9140 

14 

9142 

19 

9142 

21 

9143 

2 

9146 

12 

IH12S] 

9147 

23 

9149 

22 

9152 

21 

0152 

22 

9162 

24 

9152 

24 

9153 

21 

0158 

18 

9161 

22 

9170 

11 

9178 

22 

9219 

13 

9220 

15 

9221 

12 

9252 

9 

9275 

24 

0287 

15 

Enclosure 


Change 6th word from “destroyer’ ’to “transport” 

Change 7th word from “June” to “January” 

9116 10 After last word of the line add “and” 

Change last word from “billing” to “billet” 

After 5th word insert “I served in the Mediterranean and” 

After 6th word Insert “as head of’ 

After 4th word insert “intelligence” 

Strike out 5th, 6th and 7th words — “on the idea” 

Strike out 2nd and 3rd words — “and it” 

After 1st word insert “of it” 

After 6th word insert “that”. Change 8th word “to” to “or” 
Strike out 4th and 5th words “me and”, and 9th word “the”. 
Change 11th word “Plans” to “Operations” 

After 7th word insert “towards” 

Change 8th word from “Hurd” to “Heard” 

After 3rd word insert “had to make” 

Change 12th word from “much” to “such” 

Change 8th word from “much” to “such” 

Change last word from “the” to “a” 

At end of line insert “from watch standing” 

Strike out first three words “I take it” 

After 1st word insert “Saturday night” 

Change 7th word from “withint” to “without” 

9146 24 Change 6th word from “is” to “was” 

Strike out first three words “as they appeared” 

Change 4th word from “taking” to “checking” 

Change 1st word from “movement” to “unit” 

Change 7th word from “movement” to “unit” 

Change 3rd word “sets” to “setup working” 

Change 10th, 11th and 12th words “route of entrj^” to “unit” 
Change 3rd word “that” to “as” 

Change 2nd word “a” to “back the” 

After 11th word Insert “no” 

After 9th word “on” insert “Japanese” 

Change 4th word “discovered” to “so covered” 

After 7th word “might” insert “not” 

Strike out 4th word “and” 

Last two words change “they did” to “did they” 

Change 7th and 8th words •’at the” to “as to” 

Change 8th word “1907” to “1904” 

Change 2nd word “Hurd” to “Heard” 

B 


Mr. Morgan. At page 7625 of the record Senator Brew- 
ster reauested information concerning the sources from which the 
time table of attacks appearing on page 7622 of the record was pre- 
pared. A rather detailed reply has Tbeen received from the Navy De- 
partment under date of April 4, 1946, and we would like to have this 
communication spread on the record. 


* Capt. McGol]ura*a taatimony appears In Hearings. Part 8. pp. 88Sl-g448. 
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The Vice Ghaibmak. It will be spread on the record at this point. 
(Hie communication referred to follows :) 

DEPAvncEifr of thb Navy, 

Office of the Secretabt, 
Wa%hinoton^ ^ April 1946. 

Memorandam To : Mr. Seth W. Richardson. 

Subject : Time Table of Japanese Attacks — source of material. 

Reference : 

(a) My memorandum to Mr. William D. Mitchell, dated 29 Nov. 1945. 

(b) My memorandum to Mr. Seth W. Richardson, file 1083A(HLB)R#112, 

dated 22 Jan. 1946. 

(c) My memorandum to Mr. Seth W. Richardson, file 1083A(HLB), R#112, 

dated 24 Jan. 1946. 

1. In response to the oral request of 28 March 1946 from Counsel for more 
specific data as to the information and sources of information which were here- 
t^ore forwarded in reference (a) at the request of Mr. William D. Mitchell, in 
reference (b) at the request of Senator Brewster (Record of Proceedings, page 
7625) and in reference (c) at the request of Congressman Keefe, concerning the 
times of attacks by the Japanese on various places in the Pacific Ocean areas, 
the information, supplemented as requested, is restated and summarized for 
purposes of clarity as follows : 


Place 

Local time 

Greenwich 

time 

Washington 

time 

# 

Kaneohe, NAS... 

7:60 am, 7th-. 

6:20 pm, 7th.. 

1:20 pm, 7th.. 

Pearl Harbor 

7:66 am, 7th.. 

6.*26pm, 7th.. 

1:26 pm, 7 th.. 

Singapore 

3:00 am, 8th.. 

8HX>pm,7th.. 

S:00pin,nh.. 

Kbota Bara 

3:40 pm, 8th.. 

8:40 pm, 7th.. 

3:40 pm, 7th.. 

Davao Golf, P. I. 

7:10 am, 8th.. 

11:10 pm, 7th. 

6:10 pm, 7th.. 

Quam 

0:10am, 8th.. 

8HX) am, 8th.. 

11:10 pm, 7th. 

Midnight, 7- 
8th 

6:10 pm, 7th.. 

7K)0 pm, 7th.. 

Hong Kong 

Wake 

12.*00 noon, 

l.*00am, 8th.. 

8:00 pm, 7th-. 

Clark Field, P. I. 

9:27 am, 8th.. 

1:27 am, 8th.. 

8:26 pm, 7th.. 

Midway 

9:30 pm, 7th.. 

0:20 am, 8th.. 

4:80 am, 8th.. 

Micbola Field 
(MauiU) 

3KX>am, 0th.. 

7.-00 pm, 8th.. 

2.-00 pm, 8th.. 


Sooroe of infomiAtion 


War Diary of Commandant 14th Naval 
District. 

Report by Admiral Nimitz dated 16 
Feb. 1042 of the attack at Pear) Harbor 
and War Dairy of the Comdt. 14th 
Naval District, dated 3 Feb. 1942. 

Statement by Captain John M. Creigh- 
ton, U. 8. N., who was at Singapore. 

This information obtained by *oral 
inquiry of the War Department, CoL 
McNJi, USA, 0-2 MIS File. 

■War Diary of U. S. 8. Wm. B. Preiton. 

War Diary of Cmdt. U. 8. Marine 
Corps, dated 31 March 1942. 

This information obtained by oral fn- 



Report of Comdt. U. 8. Marine Corps, 
dated 31 March 1942. 

This information obtained by oral in- 
quiry of the War Department. 

Log of the Coast Guard Cutter WAL- 
NUT. 

Report of 16th Naval District Intelli- 
gence Officer, file 40207. 


(sgd) John Ford Baecher 
John Ford Baecher, 
Lieutenant Commander^ U8NR. 

[1J^S0>] Mr. Morgan. At this point, I would like to read a por- 
tion of a memorandum supplied oy the War Department, dated 
January 14, 1946, as follows: 

Reference is made to Mr. MitchelPs memorandum of 31 December 1946 for- 
warding Senator Ferguson’s request for any records showing who was in charge 
of the oftLces of the Chief of Staff and of General Gerow on the night of 6 Decem- 
ber 1941. 

General Gerow indicated to the Committee that as of 6 December 1941 War 
Plans Division had an arrangement whereby a duty officer was designated for 
the 24-hour period and, though not required to remain at the office throughout 
the night, was required to stay within calling distance of a telephone (Tr. 
4326-1). The Office of the Secretary General Staff maintained a similar duty 
officer arrangement for the Chief of Staff. A thorough search has been made for 
the duty rosters of War Plans Division and of the Office of the Secretary General 
Staff for the period including 6-7 December 1041. Those rosters have not been 
located and apparently it was not the practice to preserve such rosters. 
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Pursuant to a request made by counsel we have a communication 
from the War Department dated 21 February 1946 setting forth the 
authority under which Lieutenant Colonel Clausen administered oaths 
during the coui-se of his investigation. We would like to have this 
letter spread on the record. 

The Vice Chairscan. It wiU be spread on the record. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

Wab Depabtment, 
Washington^ 21 February 1946, 

Memorandum for Mr. Richardson: 

With reference to your inquiry concerning Lt. Colonel Clausen’s authority to 
administer oaths during the investigation which he conducted at the direction 
of the Secretary of War, your attention is invited to U. S. Code, Title 10, Section 
1586 (Article of War 114), reading as follows: 

1586. Authority to administer oaths (article 114). 

Any officer of any component of the Army of the United States on active duty 
in Federal service commissioned in or assigned or detailed to duty with the 
Judge Advocate General’s Department, any staff Judge advocate or acting staff 
Judge advocate, the President of a general or special court-martial, any summary 
court-martial, the trial Judge advocate or any assistant trial Judge advocate of a 
general or special court-martial, the president or the recorder of a court of in- 
quiry or of a military board, any officer designated to take a deposition, any 
officer detailed to conduct an investigation, and the adjutant, assistant adjutant 
or personnel adjutant of any command shall have power to administer oaths 
for the purposes of the administration of military Justice and for other pur- 
poses of military administration ; and shall also have the general power of a 
notary public in the administration [141S2] of oaths, the execution and 
acknowledgment of legal instruments, the attestation of documents and all other 
forms of notarial acts to be executed by persons subject to military law ; Provided, 
That no fee of any character shall be paid to any any officer mentioned in this 
section for the performance of any notarial acts herein authorized (as amended 
Dec. 14, 1942, ch. 730, 56 Stat. 1050). 

(sgd) Hahmon Duncombb, 

Lt, Colonel, GSC, 

Mr. Morgan. At various places in the transcript, par- 
ticularly at pages 6484 and 11853-11854, information has been set 
forth concerning the air situation in the Philippines at the outbreak of 
the war. We have received a communication from the War Depart- 
ment dated February 1, 1946, enclosing additional material in this 
regard, and we would request that this letter and the enclosures be 
spread on the record. 

The Vice Chairman. The material will be spread on the record. 

(The material referred to follows :) 

[ 14134 ] Wab Department, 

The Pentagon, Room 4D 761, 
Washington, D, C,, 1 February 1946, 

Memorandum for Mr. Richardson : 

Three memoranda have been submitted by this office in response to requests 
by Committee members for information concerning the air situation in the 
Philippines at the outbreak of the war. The first, dated 27 December 1945, 
forwarded an account of the Initial Japanese air attack against the Philippines 
contained in the Army Air Force narrative entitled “Army Air Forces in the 
War Against Japan 1941-1942”. A second memorandum of the same date 
transmitted tlie available information on (a) the total number of planes In 
the Philippines on 7 December 1941, (b) the number of bombers at Clark Field 
when the Japanese first attacked, and (c) the number of bombers lost at Clark 
Field in that attack. The third memorandum, sent to you on 30 January, 
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forwarded material from the War Department files with regard to Japanese 
air reconnaissance over the Philippines and other U. S. possessions in the Pacific 
prior to 7 December 1941. 

Transmitted herewith is farther information from the War Department files 
relating to the initial Japanese attack against the Philippines. 

Inclosure No. 1 consists of photostats of documents on which the account of the 
Jajmnese attack contained in “Army Air Forces in the War Against Japan” was 
based. Inciosure No. 2 is a memorandum concerning the command organization 
of the United States Army Forces in the Far East and the Far Bast Air Force 
as of 7 December 1941. 

/s/ Hailmon Dunoombb, 

Lt. Colonel, 08C. 

Incis. — 2. 

[nis6] 

8BCRET 

Headquasttess 
Far East Am Forces 
APO 925 

History of the Fifth Am Forge (and Its Pbedeoesbors) 
part I, DBCEMBEB 1041 TO AX7GUBT 1042 
December, 1941, Instalment 

INVENTORY SHEET accompanying package bearing Message Center Regis- 
tration No. H43. 

L APPENDIX I, Maps and Charts, History of the Fifth Air Force (and its 
Predecessors), Part I, December, 1941- August, 1942, 

2. APPENDIX II, Documents, History of the Fifth Air Force (and its Predeces- 

sors), Part I, December 1941-August, 1942, , 

3. Note : Narrative to which these appendices are transmitted is sent by photo> 

mail, title: Narrative, History of the Fifth Air Force, (and its Predeces- 
sors), Part I, December, 1941-August, 1942, December, 1941, Instalment, 

[ 14137 ^ DESIGNATION SHEET 

(Official designation, including number of unit and of each echelon in chain 

of command) 

AIR FORCE : FAR BAST AIR PORC3BS 

COMMAND : 

WING : : 

GROUP: 

SQUADRON: 

AREA : 

BATTALION: 

CENTER: 

COMPANY : 

DEPOT : 

DETACHMENT : 

DISTRICT: 

DIVISION: 

PLATOON: 

REGIMENT: 

REGION : 

SCHOOL: 

SECTION: 

unit : 

BTC.: 

Has Security Classification of material been checked? YES. 
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Explanatory Norm be Histobt of the Fifth Air Fqbgb, Past 1, Deckicbeb 1941 to 
Attoust (Dsa 1941 Instalment). 

This document and its appendices purport to represent only a portion of the 
story of aerial operations in the Southwest Pacific Theater for December 1041. 
It incorporates such information as was found during the period of its prepara* 
tlon — namely between January 1944 and June 1944 — in the files of Hq. Far East 
Air Forces (which were the files of Hq. Fifth Air Force until 15 June 1044), Hq. 
U. S. Army Air Forces in the Far East, and Hq. Q. H. Q., S. W. P. A., augmented by 
personal interviews with several persons who were present in the theater in 
December 194L It is expected several additional statements from persons in 
the latter category will still be obtained at A. P. O. 925. 

According to information obtained during the preparation of these documents, 
and from other sources, the following additional sources of information exist 
in the U. S. : 

1. The office of the AdJ. Oen., O. H. Q., S. W. P. A., states that a number of 
records from the Philippines were transmitted to the War Dept, Washington in 
October 1942. 

2. An oral report states a report on the modification of the P-40B was sent from 
the Philippines to Washington. 

3. Operations reports and unit casualty reports sent from the Philippines to 
Washington. 

4. At the Fighter Command School (later the Army Air Forces School of 
Applied Tactics), Orlando, Fla., some detailed transcripts of statements by 
returned pilots, including those of a combat pilot’s round table, were taken during 
the summer, fall and winter of 1942. These included a statement by Lt Col. 
Boyd D. (“Buzz”) Wagner. The latter also supplied a statement to the A-2 
and A--3 offices of Hq.. Army Air Forces, Washington. 

5. The papers of Lt. Col. W. E. Ryess, and his published book. 

6. General Eugene L. Eubank, Commanding General of Army Air Forces Board, 
Orlando, Fla. He was commander of the 19th Bcnnbardment Group in the 
Philippines. 

7. Lt. Col. H. G. Thorne. In charge of certain phases of P-38 training near 
Los Angeles. Was 1st Lt in command of 3rd Pursuit Squadron, Iba, Luzon, 
P. I., at outbreak of war. 

8. Col. Orrin L. Grover. Was stationed at Army Air Forces Tactical Center, 
Orlando, Fla. in Jan. 1944. Was C. O. of 24th Pursuit Group in the Philippines, 
and is said to be the author of the History of the 24th Pursuit Group (Doc. I, 
App. II). 

9. Various members of 19th Bombardment Group in the U. S. 

Additionally is Major General Lewis H. Brereton who was commanding General, 

Far Blast Air Force, in the Philippines. 

[U1S9] 

Histobt of the Fifth Aib Fobog (and Its Pbs2)Bc1':8Sobb) 


FIST I PPCaSMBEB 1941 TO AUQUBT 1942 
DFX^EMBB 1941, INSTALMENT 

Narrative 


iUHO] 


LIST OF TABLES 


Table No. 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 


Title Page 

SUff of the Par Bast Air Force 2 

Japanese Air Strength, Dec. 8, 1941 7 

Far East Air Force Dispositions, Dec. 7, 1941 — 8-9 

Tactical Missions by the 19th Bombardment Group, Dec. 1941 18-19 

Casualties among Officers, 24th Pursuit Group, Dec., 1941 27 

Airplane Status at Brisbane 85 

Dates of Japanese Attacks In Philippines and Areas of Southwest 

Pacific, Dec. 8, 1941, August 1942 40-42 


[HHn TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Narrative 

Section Title Page 

I. The Par East Air Force - - 1 

II. Change in Employment of the Air Force - - ...... 20 

III. United States Army Forces In Australia 81 

IV. Transfer of the B^AF to Java 48 

Maps and charts Appendix I 

Documents Appendix II 
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Section I — The Far Bast Air Force 

When the month of December, 1941, opened in the Philippines the Far Bast 
Air Force was under the command of Major General Lewis H. Brereton. Unite 
were fully alert. Due to the tense international situation, from November 15* 
**all pursuit aircraft were fully loaded, armed and on constant alert 24 hours 
each day with pilots available on 30 minutes notice”.* Throughout the Air 
Force intensive training was in progress and a number of newly arrived units 
were being integrated into the Air Force. Despite this fact, the Far Bast Air 
Force had but small forces to meet the attack which was about to be launched. 

Organisation and Equipment of the Far East Air Force 

In the Philippines the Far East Air Force was itself a new organization. The 
name had undergone two recent changes. The first change had followed the 
creation of the United States Army Forces in the Far Bast. Lieutenant General 
Douglas MacArthur had assumed command of USAFFE on July 27, 1941.* 
Following this he had redesignated on August 4, 1941 the Philippine Department 
Air Force as the Air Forc(‘s, United States Army Forces in the Far East.^ 
This operated “directly under the Commanding General, Uhited States Army 
Forces in the Far East, except for routine administration and supply, which will 
continue through Headquarters, Philippine Depfirtment”.* At this date the 
Commanding General of the Air Forces was Brigadier Genertil Henry B. Clagett, 
who had arrived in the Philippines on May 4, 1941. Subsequently, on October 
7, 1941 (West Longitude Time), the War Department designated Major General 
Lewis H. Brereton as the air commander.* He brought with him a number 
of ofilcers, including a new Chief of Staff, CJolonel Francis M. Brady. The War 
Department, on October 28, 1941. (West Longitude Time) redesignated the Air 
Force as the Far East Air Force. This redesignation became effective on Novem- 
ber 16. 1941 J 


Stall of the^'Far East Air Force 

With the arrival of General Brereton. his staff was organized as follows : (Table 

I, P. 2). 


(Footnotes in original.) 

^In this narrative all time is ^ven as Philippine Department Standard Time and all 
dates are East Longitude unless otherwise Indicated. 

* History of the 2kth Pursuit Group in the Philippines (Document I, Appendix II). This 
document is from Fifth Air Force Files, and is dated October 10, 1942. Lieutenant Colonel 
AUison W. Ind, Allied Intelligence Bureau, and Colonel L. A. Diller, Public Relations, 
QHQ, SW7A, both state that this history was written by Colonel Orrin L. Grover, who was 
the Comm, of the 24th Pur. Gp. in the Philippines. 

•G. O. No. 1, United States Army Forces in the Far Bast, July 27, 1041. 

*G. O. No. 4, USAFFE, Aug. 4, 1941 (Doc. 2. App. II). 

»G. O. No. 4, USAFFE, Aug. 4. 1941 (Doc. 2, App. II). 

• Chronology ofthe Fifth Air Force, War Department. Washington, D. C. 

^O. O. No. 28, USAFFB, Not. 14, 1941 (Doc. 3, App. ib. 
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Next in chain of command in the Far East Air Force were the Fifth Inter- 
ceptor Command, Fifth Bomber Command, and Far East Air Service Command. 
The Fifth Interceptor Command was commanded by Brigadier General Henry B. 
Clagett, with Colonel Harold H. George as Chief of Staff. The authority fior 
activation of this unit in the Philippines has not been found, but it is listed as 
operating on December 8, 1941, in the document tracing the chain of command 
of the Far East Air Force, which is in the USAFFE.* The Fifth Inter- 
ceptor Command also appears on the movement order to Bataan (Dec. 23)/ 
and in subsequent General Orders of USAFFE.*® In the first available 
strength report this unit is shown as having five officers and fifteen enlisted 
men.“ 

The Fifth Bomber Command and Far East Air Service Command were acti- 
vated on November 16, the same day as the creation of the Far East Air 
Force.“ Lieutenant Colonel Eugene L. Eubank, also the commander of the 19th 
Bombardment Group, became the commander of the Fifth Bomber Command. 
This was only a skeleton unit, and although authorized full Table of Organization 
strength, had only one officer and twenty enlisted men on December 23.“ 
The Far East Air Service Command, under Colonel L. S. Churchill, had eight 
officers and sixty enlisted men.“ 


Pursuit Units 

The pursuit units in the Philippines consisted of the five squadrons of the 24th 
Pursuit Group, commanded by Major Orrin L. Grover." This unit was an 
outgrowth of the Fourth Composite Group, which at the start of 1941 had as its 
components all of the tactical air units in the Philippines. The three pursuit 
squadrons in this group, the 3rd, 17th, and 20th, were all equipped with P-26’s 
until May, 1941. At that time they were re-equipped with P-35*s.“ Next, 
in July 1941, one squadron was equipped with P-40B’s, and still later, P-40E’8 
were receiv^." On September 16, 1941, the 24th Pursuit Group was acti- 
vated and the three pursuit squadrons transferred to it from the Fourth Com- 
posite Group.^’ In November, two additional squadrons, the 21st and 34th, 
arrived from the United States. They were a part of the 35th Pursuit Group, 
but pending the arrival of the rest of its units, were attached to the 24th Pursuit 
Group." 

[ 1414 ^] Training of Pursuit Pilots 

In the summer of 1941 “100 new pilots from training schools” in the United 
States arrived and were used to build up the three original pursuit squadrons to 
strength. Because these pilots had not received combat training a training unit 
was formed at Clark Field." In addition it was necessary to train these pilots 
in gunnery, so a gunnery training camp was established at Iba." In October 
35 more new pilots were assigned to the pursuit units and the same program of 


*BEAF Chain of Command, (Doc. 4, App. II.) 

• (Doc. 5, App. fl.) 

«GO No. 40, USAPFB, Mar. 14, 1942 (Doc. 6, App. II). 

^Movement Order to Bataan (Doc. S, App. II). It shonld be noted that Headquarters 
and Headquarters Squadron of the Fifth Interceptor Command was under movement orders 
from the United States when war started. It had been activated from the Second Inter- 
ceptor Command (under WD letter, 14 October, 1941, AG 320, 2 (10-1-41) MR*M*AAP 
“Constitution and Activation of Air Corps Units’). Under command of Lieutenant 
Colonel Willis R. Taylor, this unit, with el^ht radar sets sailed from San Francisco at 
1800 on December ^1941 (San Francisco Time) on the Tasker H. Bliss. This ship put 
back into port on December 6 (San Francisco Time) and the Hq. and Hq. Sq., Fifth 
Interceptor Command debarked and returned to Seattle. History of the Headquarters 
and Headquarters Squadron, II Interceptor Command, II Fighter Command and V Fighter 
Command, May 1941-December 1942. By Major Edward J. McCormick, Jr., pp. 10-15. 
This history also states that the 557th Signal AW Battalion, also under orders to proceed 
to the Philippines, was in the Port of Embarkation at the time, but was also ordered back 
to Seattle. 

«G. O. No. 28, USAFPB, Nov. 14, 1941 (Doc. 8, App. II). 

» (Doc. 5. App. II). 

“ (Doc. 5, App. II). 

* History of 84 Pur. Op, (Doc. 1, App. II). 

^History of 24 Pur, Op. (Doc. 1. App. II). 

O. No. 10, USAFFE, Sept. 16, 1941 (Doc. 7. App. IT). 

History 24 Pur. Op. (Doc. 1, App. H). 

History ti Pur, Op. (Doc. 1, App. II). 

^History 24 Pur. Op. (Doc. 1, App, II). 
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training was started with them * At the gunnery camp at Iba “an extreme 
amount of difficulty was experienced in the malfunctioning of the guns, due to im- 
proper adjustment and mal-installation. In order to properly function it was im- 
perative that all gun installations should be modified”.** 

Bombardment Units 

In the fall of 1941, the 19th Bombardment Group (H), with B-17’s arrived in the 
Philippines. This group was C(»mnianded by Lrt Col. Eugene L. Eubank. Prior to 
its arrival the bombers in the Philippines had been B-^Os and B-18*s. which were 
not suitable for combat. These planes had been assigned to the 28th Bombard- 
ment Squadron of the Fourth Composite Group. With the arrival of the 19th 
Bombardment Group the 28th Bombardment Squadron was transferred to the 19th 
Bombardment Group, re-equipped with B-17s and redesignated from medium to 
heavy on November 16, 1!)41.” This gave the 19th Bombardment Group a 
headquarters squadron and a total of four instead of three subordinate squadrons. 
The group had a grand total of 35 B-17s. 

On November 20 the 27th Bombardment Group (D) arrived in the Philippines. 
This unit was commanded by Major John H. Davies. All of its aircraft (A-24s) 
were on a later convoy, which was on the high seas at the time war broke out, and 
had to be diverted to Brisbane, Australia. The non-arrival of the dive bombers 
left the bombardment comiKuient of the FEAF unbalanced, there being no unit 
specially adapted for u.se against shipping. 

Also in the Philippines was part of the ground echelon of the 7th Bombardment 
Group On December 7 (West Longitude) part of the air echelon, fly- 

ing from California landed at Pearl Harbor; but none of the air echelon reached 
the Philippines. 

Observation 

With the transfer of all units except the 2nd Observation Squadron from the 
4th Composite Group, Headquarters squadron of this group was abolished on Nov- 
ember 16 and the 2nd Observation Squadron was thus placed directly under Head- 
quarters, FEAF.* The squadron was equipped with observation . type air- 
craft and was commanded by Captain J. Y. Parker.* 

Airdromes 

At the start of 1941 there were three major military airfields in the Philippines, 
Clark Field, near Ft. Stotsenburg about 60 miles north of Manila, and Nielson and 
Nichols Fields on the outskirts of Manila. These were all extended during 1941. 
Because of the shortage of suitable fields some had to be used even while under 
constructions, which increased the accident rate among the pursuit* 

By December 1, the following fields were in use, or rapidly 
nearing completion : ( For location see C. I. U. Map, Chart 1, App. I ) . 

Pursuit Fields * : 

Nichols Field 
Nielson Field 
Clark Field 
Iba Field 
Rosales Field 
Del CJarmen Field 
Bombardment Fields*: 

Clark Field 

Del Monte Field, Mindanao 
Fields Nearing Completion “ : 

O’Donnel Field 
San Fernando Field 
Ternate Field 
San Marcelino 


History 9^ Pur. Gp. (Doc. 1, App. II), 

^History SJ Pur. Gp. (Doc. 1, App. II). 

»GO, 28 USAFFE. Nov. 14. 1941 (Doc. 3 — App. II). 

^Statement of Colonel R. L. Fry (Doc. 8, App. II) and Btatewtent of Colonel Bay T. 
Elsmore (Doc. .30a, App. II). 

“GO. 28. USAFFE, Nov. 14. 1941 (Doc. 8, App- IT). 

“ FEAF Chain of Command (Doc. 4, App. ll). 

^ History 9k Pur. Gp. (Doc. 1, App. II). 

^History 9k Pur. Op. (Doc. 1. App. II). 

“ Statement of Colonel Harold Eads (Doc. 8, App. II). 

■0 History Pur. Op. (Doc. 1, App. II). 
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In addition to the fields listed as nearing completion a more extensive air- 
drome construction program had been started in Luzon, but had not reached 
a point where it affected the situation prior to evacuation to Bataan.*^ The 
fields provided did not allow for sufficient dispersion, nor for sufficient mobility 
of the air force. This was a cause of concern to General Brereton.® 

^uth of Luzon, Del Monte in Mindanao was in use as already indicated. 
Santa Barbara on Panay, and Cebu, Cebu, together with a few other fields in 
Mindanao were also used after war started.* (See dffiart 1, App. I). 

Co-Ordinated With Other Commands 

It was recognized that any defense of the Far East would demand the closest 
coordination with the British, Dutch, and Australians. Much of the work to 
this end was carried out by military staff missions of foreign governments in 
Washington in consultation with the War Department and does not fall within 
the limits of this narrative.* However, a considerable amount of planning 
was carried on through direct consultation. In the early summer of 1941 General 
Clagett received instructions to proceed to Singapore and China, where he 
carried on a number of conferences." 

[Umi] Still later, General Brereton, went through the Dutch East Indies, 
the Australian Mandates, and Australia. He held a number of conferences, 
concerning the improvement of ferry-routes to the Philippines, and the arrange- 
ment of routes for ferrying i3ursuit aircraft from Australia via Koepang, Kendari, 
Sandakan, Balikpapan, Tarakan, Del Monte (in Mindanao) and Santa Barbara 
(on Panay) * Before the start of the war supplies of bombs and gasoline 
had already been sent into Rabaul, Port Moresby, and Darwin. Arrangements 
were also under way to send such stocks to Singapore and Balikpapan, but the 
war came first. Also General Brereton arranged future plans for staff coordina- 
tion with the Australians and the Dutch, which paved the way for later develop- 
ments. Among the most far-sighted of his arrangements was the development 
of Projects 1 and 2, which envisioned the use of Australian maintenance facilities, 
and called for considerable expenditures. These plans were left with Sir Charles 
Burnett, Chief of The Australian Air Staff in Melbourne. Some work w’as in 
progress when the war started. This was then speeded up and proved capable 
of meeting many of the actual requirements of the situation which developed 
early in December." 

Air warning system and commnnicatlons 

The development of the Air Warning System in the Philippines was based 
primarily on a system of native observers. These reported in over the lines of the 
Philippine Telephone System to Interceptor Headquarters at Neilson. Data was 
then reported to the plotting board at Clark Field and based on it, orders were 
issued to the various squadrons. Commercial lines of the Philippine Telephone 
Company were all that existed for receiving reports. Delays were frequent. 
Clark, Nielson, and Nichols Fields were linked by teletype, and this circuit, 
supplemented by telephone when necessary, was used for direct communication. 
The third means of communication was radio, the major fields, each having an 
SCR 297 which was used for both point to point and ground to air communication. 

In addition to the ground observer system the first radar had been installed 
in the Philippines at Iba. A second was being assembled near Aparri, and a 
third was enroute to Legaspi. The set at Iba was in tactical use, and operated 
on a 24 hours per day basis.* 

Antiaircraft Artillery 

Next to the Inadequacy of the Air Warning System, was the shortage of AAA. 
(General Brereton in March 1942, stated that before he left Washington in 1941, • 

» Radio, General Brereton to General Arnold (Doc. 9, App. II) and HUtory f x Pur, (h>. 
(Doc. 1, App, 11). 

» Radio. General Brereton to General Arnold, March 2, 1942 (Doc. 9, App. II). 

Journal of 19th Bombardment Oroup — (Doc. 11. Ann. II). 

Biennial Report oS the Chief of Staff 1941-1948 (War Department), p. — . [No page 
number in original]. 

• Lt. Col. Allleon W. Ind (Bataan) (Mae). This book, as an nnofflclal source. Is used 
only for material where the author was a direct participant, and where the subject dis- 
cussed falls within his field of military specialty, which Is Intelligence. In this case for 
example he went on the trip with General Clagett. Permission for use in this official 
history has been granted by ht. Col. Ind. 

" Ind. Bataan (JfM). p. 19(1 ff. 

« Colonel Merle-Smith to General Clagett, Dec. 24, 1941 (Doc. 12, App. II) 

^History 24 Pur. Grp. (Doc. 1, App. II). 
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he declared that— “To put a bomber force in the Philippine Islands without 
providing adequate anti-aircraft defense measures was almost certain to 
mean their destruction.”** Also General Brereton mentioned the inadequate 
fighter protection and inadequate air warning system. The amount of anti- 
aircraft was inadequate. The one anti-aircraft regiment at tlie airfields was the 
200th CA { AA) Regt., a mobile unit of one battalion of 3" and 1 battalion of 37mm 
guns. This unit was stationed at Clark Field. The remaining anti-aircraft 
regiment was the 60th CA with units on Bataan and the harbor forts in Manila 
Bay.** The remaining airdromes were protected by only a few 50 calibre 
and 30 calibre machine guns. These offered but slight protection. 

[HH8} Japanese Strength 

Intelligence estimates showed that the Japanese had overwhelming strength, 
in comparison with the Par East Air Force equipment in the Philippines. In the 
R. A. A. P. the air order of battle was given as follows : 

Table II. — Japanese air strength, Dec. 8th, 19 ii 


Fleet Air Arm 612 

Manchuria 800 

Japan 600 

N. and Cen. China 198 

Mandated Is 100 

Malaya i 300 

Phil inc. Canton Hainan, Formosa 250 


Total first line strength 2, 880 


While this estimate is from Australian sources, similar figures had been made 
available to General Brereton and his staff when they were in Australia on Nov. 
21-23 (40a) . Royal Air Force figures for this date placed the size of the Japanese 
Air Force as around 4,500 aircraft of front line strength, which is now generally 
accepted as correct.^* The RAAF and RAF figures are cited at this point 
because no estimates from the War Department, Washington, for the period 
December 8, 1941, are available here (APO 925). 

The estimates shown above indicate that from the Japanese bases in Southern 
Formosa (430 to 450 miles north of Clark Field) it was possible to throw vastly 
superior formations against the Philippines. It was also possible for the enemy 
to increase this superiority by the use of carriers. Finally, the southernmost 
islands of the Philippines were within range of Japanese air units based on Palau. 
(Chart VII, App. I). 

In the field of Intelligence the Japanese knew the disposition of our units, the 
location of important stores, the capabilities of our planes. They had excellent 
maps of the entire area, and objective folders on the Important targets. Within 
the Philippines many of the large Japanese minority were organized as Sakbad- 
iistas, a fifth column under the orders of Japan. In addition to transmitting 
information, this group even lighted flares at night to designate Important targets. 
In some of the islands in the Far East, the Japanese withdrew their nationals 
prior to the outbreak of the war. In the Philippines they organized them. Our 
counter-espionage system was inadequate to cope with this organization ; and the 
security measures around our installations were not great enough to prevent 
observation of the equipment and Installations.** 


to Arnold, March 1, 1942. (This was actually written over a week earlier) — 
(Doc. 9, App. II). 

•®Lt. Col. Mellnik, AAA in Philippines (Dec. 24, App. II). It should be noted that a 
Filipino AAA was in progress at Fort WInt. The organization of 
the Filippino Units was in progress and a number of regiments were scheduled to be trained 
by March, 1942. Equipment was being supplied from the U. S. From this equipment, after 
additional regiments were organized; the 200th Provisional CA 
(AA) winch came in part from the parent 200th, was moved to Nichols Field and areas of 
Manila on the night of December 8th. It was functioning by December 10th and was 
equipped with 12-^ ./‘"d 12-.37mm AAA guns, as well as some 50 calibre which were 
Ra Nichols Field and at the port area on the night of December 8th. Also the Slst 

organized and used after war began. It does not appear to have operated 

on air fields. 

DeT Intelligence Center. Situation Report (now under GHQ SWPA), 

Enemy Appreciation Section, AUled Air Forces, A-2, SWPA (S/D 

Fcithan) . 

^ Ind. (Bataan) (Mss), p. 246 if. 
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[HH9^ One of the available estimates of the situation of our forces in 
the Philippines at the end of November, 1941, was contained in a general Intelli- 
gence summary used by the Tanaka Force. An exact extract of this document 
(to« which are added translations reports the FEAF as consisting of: 

Unit Type 

24th Kuchiku Sentai (Pursuit Group) P-35. 

3rd Kuchiku Chutai (Pursuit Squadron) 1— P-36. 

17th Kuchiku Chutai (Pursuit Squadron) P-3B. 

20th Kuchiku Chutai (Pursuit Squadron) P-40. 

24th Kuchiku Chutai (Pursuit ^uadron) 27 planes at Nichols Field 

above types included. 

19th Bakugeki Sentai (Bombardment Group) 1st Chutai of Kuchiku 

P-38 or P-40 27 planes. 

14th Bakugeki Chutai B-17 1 * 12 planes. 

28th Bakugaki Chutai B-18 13 planes. 

36th Bakugeki Chutai (Type of plane unknown). 

2nd Teisatsu Chutai (Reconnaissance Squadron) 0-19, 0-40, 0-47, 0-57. 

19 Teisatu Chutai unknown. 

The information above is essentially accurate, as comparison with the follow- 
ing table of our dispositions will show. The chief mistake is iq listing part of 
the pursuit as components of the 19th Bombardment Group and not listing two 
of the squadron numbers in the 19th Bombardment Group. Also aircraft types 
are listed which were not in the Philippines. About December 1, the summary 
was shown by the Japanese to Include : 


Fighters 130 

Bombers 30 

Naval Patrol 20 

Total 180 


This is also substantially correct, if it is assumed that observation be included 
under fighters. The fact is that this information is more accurate than that 
sent to the Australians by their Washington sources following the outbreak of 
war. The Japanese figure is closer to the number of operational aircraft, 
whereas those of the Australian Attache included obsolete planes to a greater 
extent, and also those not in commission." 

FEAF Disposition on Dec, 7, IBJ^l 

In opposition to the Japanese Army and Navy Air Services, our dispositions on 
the eve of war were as follows: (See CJhart II, App. I.) 

Tablb III . — Status and Location of Aircraft * 


C. 0. 

Unit 

Location 

Type 

Number 

operat. 

Mtknr 0. L. Grover 

24 Pur Grp 



im 

Lt. W. B. Putman 

Hq. and llq. Sq 

Clark 



Lt, W. O. Thome 

3rd Pur. Sql-.-* 

Iba 

P-40-E-_- 

Hliiilllf : 

Ist Lt. Boyd Wagner 

17th Pur 

Nichols 

P-40-E.-.. 


ist Lt- J. B. Moore 

20th Pur 

Clark 

P-40- 


1st Lt. Sam Marett 

21st Pur 

Del Carmen 

P-^5 


1st Lt. W. E. Dyeas 

34th Pur. 

Ni^ols 

P-40-E.... 

Hi 




Total puisuit 




00 






1 This table has been compiled from the History 24 Pur. Orp. (Doc. 1) Journal 19 Bomb Op. (Doc. 1, 

App. ID. Gen. Marshall in bis Biennial Report gives the number of P-40s as 107. The discrepancy is 
due to the fact that Table III above, is of planes operational on Dec. 8th, and excludes planes not erected 
or out of commission. 

There is some question as to who were the commanders of the 2l8t and 34th Pursuit Squadrons. In 
O. O. No. 48, USAFFE, Dec. 21, 1941 (Dec. 18, App. II), 1st Lt. Sam Marett is given as commander of 
the 34th Sq. rather than the 2l8t. The Bataan Hosier of the S^th Pursuit Group (Doc. 27, App. II), also 
gives this as the status of the command, and gives 1st Lt. Wm. £. Dyess as the commander of toe 21st Sq. 
In this narrative, however, the History of the 2lth Pursuit Group has been followed. 


"Compare the Japanese “No. 3, The Situation of Both Sides Prior to War“, ATIS, 
Current Translations, No. 46 with COIC SITREP for the period after December 8. and 
through December .30, 1941. Further, the Australian Naval Attache in Washington 
reported to his government on Dec. 12, that the 62 A-24*8 were operational in the 
Philippines (Doc. 13, App. II). Actually these aircraft were unloaded at Brisbane on 
December 22. Twelve of them were eventualy ready for the Java campaign. 
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C. 0. 

Unit 

Location 

Type 

No. 

Cpt. J. Y. Parker 

RffiRimilHIlif 

Clark 

0-46, 52, 
79 

} lO-lJ 

Lt. Coh Eurene L. Eubank : 

19th Bomb Group. 
Hq & Hq 8q 


Captain MacDonald ! 

Clark 


1 

Msjor C. E. Combs 

93rd Sq 

Del Monte.. 

B-17-D.,, 

} ” 

Major E. 0. O'Donnell 

14th Sq 

Del Monte.. 

B-17-D-.. 

Major Wm . Fisher 

28th Sq 

Clark 

B-17-D... 


Major H. Gibbs 

30th Rq 

Clark 

B-17-D.„ 






Note.—Two planes out of oomnsission at Clare, also three planes of 93rd and 14th Squadron at Clark. 
6TH PURSUIT (PHIL. AIR FORCE) 

Captain Jesus A. VUlaxnour 6th 8q BATANQA6 P-26 12 

MISCELLANEOUS 

CLARK 1 

NICHOLSl B-18 10 

neilsonJ 

CABANTUAN. B-10 3 


Clark A-27 2 

Del Monte B-18 2 

Total first line Operational Aircraft Dec. 7th (19th Bomb. 24th Pursuit 2nd. Obsv.) 135 or 137 

All other operational tactical planes 20 


Grand Total Operational 164 or 166 


The total of Far East Air Force personnel in the Philippines on December Sth 
was about 8,000 of the total of U. S. Army personnel of 19,000.** 

lUJol] Of this air force total, approximately 7,500 was In Luzon. Of the 
personnel in Luzon, some 1,200 belonged to the 27th Bombardment Group (D) 
which had no aircraft. Also that part of the ground echelon of the 7th Bom- 
bardment Group (H) which had reached the Philippines was awaiting the ar- * 
rival of the air echelon. The 500 air force personnel outside Luzon were scat- 
tered throughout a number of bases with the largest concentration at Del 
Monte, Mindanao. The Philippine Army Air Force had about 1,200.** Total 
air force personnel was therefore around 9,2()0 including the Philippine Army 
Air Force. 


Events Prior to War 

Starting on December 2, the Japanese began a series of night and early morn- 
ing reconnaissance missions over Clark Field. The plane appeared at 0530 each 
morning, was sighted visually, and also tracked by the radar at Iba. Follow- 
ing the first sighting “instructions were given to force the aircraft to land or 
destroy it. On the three succeeding nights it was impossible to make the inter- 
ception, due to inability to see the aircraft in the dark, or the aircraft not get- 
ting close enough to be picked up by the seachlights.” Accordingly, it was 
agreed that the AAA would have its turn on the night of December 7th. But 
on that night no plane came over.** 

December Sth, 1941 

December Sth was the first day of war in the Philippines. Being east of the 
International Date Line, this was the same as December 7th at Pearl Harbor. 
Also due to thi.s further distance to the east, it was still dark iji the Philippines 
when the attack on Pearl Harbor came. First news of this attack was flashed 
to all units upon receipt of tlie report at 0330.*^ The ofiicial USAFFB warn- 
ing was sent out at about 0430. Word was also received at 0630 at the bomber 
base at Del Monte.** War had begun.*® 


** Biennial Report of the Chief of Staff War Department, p. 10. Gen. MarahalTi report 
gives the figure as 8,000. This is in agreement with the rosters and reports in Documents 
5, 8, 14, 15 and 30a (App. II). 

Strength Report Philippine Air Force — Jan. 8, 1942. (Doc. 16, App. II.) 

History Pur. Op. I’g. 3 (Doc. 1, App. II). 

Ibid. This news was by commercial radio and no official action was taken except to 
order units to stations. The official warning was received by the pursuit units at 0445. 

« The message received at Del Monte stated “Hostilities have commenced, govern your- 
self accordingly.” {Interview with Colonel Fry) (Doc. 8, App. II.) Message received at 
0630 hrs. according to Major Heald, Communications Officer. He remembers the message 
as : “Hostilities have begun. AH airdromes alert.” (Doe. 17, App. II.) 

History £4 Pur. Op. (Doc. 1, App. 11). 
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Pursuit Operations" 

[14152^ Prior to receipt of official word that war had begun, the radar at 
Iba reported a large formation over the China Sea headed in the direction of 
Corregidor. Accordingly the 3rd Pursuit, stationed at Iba, was ordered to 
intercept It proceeded to the heading given in its mission order, and the radar 
plot showed a successful interception. At this date, however, altitude could 
not be read from the radar. Actually the P-40’8 did not see the bombers in 
the darkness. Therefore they returned to their base for refueling. (Chart III, 
App. I). 

The next development occurred at 0030, with the reporting of a large forma- 
tion over the Lingayen Gulf headed for Manila. The orders issued from inter- 
cept headquarters, where Major Grover and CJolonel George were operating, 
called for the 20th Pursuit Squadron to proceed north from Clark Field and 
intercept in the vicinity of Rosales. Meanwhile the 17th Pursuit Squadron 
was sent from Nicliols to i>atrol Clark Field and intercept any planes which 
might pass the 20th. But the Japs were only feinting. From Lingayen Gulf 
the Japs did not proceed south. Instead, they swung inland directly past, 
and hit the army installations at Baguie which was also the summer capital 
of the Philippines. They also hit airfields at Cabantuan. At the time of the 
alert at Clark Field, the B-17’s were ordered up, so they might not be caught 
on the •ground. They landed again, however, at 1130, their landing being 
covered by the 20th Pursuit Squadron. (Chart III, App. I). 

The last two moves on the part of the Japanese had run two squadrons out 
of gas and thus limited the number of squadrons which would be available 
for the main raids. In this they were successful. At 1130 the 20th Pursuit 
Squadron at Glark Field was being regassed. The B-17*s were back at Clark 
Field; the 17th Pursuit Squadron was being gassed at Nichols. The scene 
was set for the main strike. (Chart IV, App. I). 

There was not long to wait At 1130 the Iba radar reported a large forma- 
tion over the China Sea. For the second time during the day the 3rd Pursuit 
Squadron at Iba was ordered to intercept. It immediately took off, although 
apparently eight planes were left on the field. Again, in this attempted inter- 
ception the Japanese were to show one of their tricks. Taking advantage of 
the limited gasoline supplies of the P-40, the incoming bomber formation feinted 
and then withdrew. This type of tactics had also been used in China, but for 
the first time Unite<l States air units came in contact with such tactics. The 
3rd Pursuit Squadron remained In the air, with its gasoline steadily diminishing. 

Believing that interception might not be made by the 3rd Squadron and fear- 
ing a direct thrust at Manila and the installations there, the two squadrons 
on Nichols Field were both sent off, the 17th Squadron to take station over 
Bataan, while the 34th Squadron was placed on standing patrol over the city 
of Manila proper. (Chart IV, App. I). 

The next report came in at approximately 1145 of an unidentified formation 
“over Lingayen Gulf, headed south”. This raised a new problem and the sit- 
uation was met by ordering the 21st Pursuit off Del Carmen to cover Clark Field. 
At the time the 20th, still regassing at Clark Field was ordered up as soon as 
refueling was completed. But no planes reached Clark Field prior to the attack. 
Dust on the field at Del Carmen delayed the take off of the P-35s. The first 
planes of the 21st Squadron which taxied out raised such a cloud that it was 
necessary to wait for the cloud to settle. The delay was so great that planes 
of the 21st Squadron did not reach Clark Field until after the Japanese attack 
was completed. (Chart IV, App. I). At this juncture communications broke 
down and no further reports were received at Clark Field or Neilson Field con- 
cerning the incoming Japanese bomber formation. At 1215 the 20th Pursuit 
Squadron on Clark Field completed gassing, and the planes started to take off. 
Four were off the ground and five more were in process of taking off, while five 
more were on the ground. At either 1217 or 1220 the first Jap planes arrived. 
There were 54 to 72 bombers In a very shallow V of V’s and above 18,000' which 
bombed with accuracy.®^ These were followed by a number of dive bombers 
mi5S} and fighters which came in to strafe.®* The five planes of the 20th 
Pursuit Squadron which were in process of taking off and the five which were 


» This account follows History Pur, Grp, (Doc. 1, App. II). 

^ ** Sally predominated in the early attacks over the PMllpplnes and probably con- 
stituted the bulk of this formation. 

»• These were ‘‘ZeheP* and possibly **Hates,*’ 
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Still on the ground were all destroyed. The four In the air, led by the squadron 
commander, Lt J. H. Moore, went into combat at low altitude and shot down 
four of the attacking planes “ The bomber formation laid a pattern which de- 
stroyed most of the hangars and buildings, as well as most of the B-17s and 
B-18s on the field. The dive bombers (probably Vais) then came in strafing 
and set fire to most of the planes which were in the blast pens.®* One of the first 
bombs made a direct hit on the radio station on the field, so that it was impossible 
to contact the 17th and 34th Pursuit Squadrons, still on patrol over the area of 
Manila and Bataan. Finally another radio did make contact with the 17th 
Pursuit Squadron, but it arrived over Clark Field seventy miles to the north of 
Bataan, after all enemy planes had withdrawn; the 21st also arrived from Del 
Carmen after the attack was completed. By this time the 17th Pursuit Squad- 
ron was running short of gasoline, so it landed at Del Carmen. (Chart IV, 
App. I). 

In the absence of effective interception, the defence of Qark Field was left 
to the AAA. The field was defended by the 200th CA (AAA). Also a number 
of air corps crew members heroically went to their planes during the attack 
and fired the machine guns in the grounded aircraft at the attacking strafers. 
For outstanding heroism in such action, the Distinguished Service Cross was 
awarded to the following: Pfc. .Joseph G. McElroy, T/Sgt. Anthony Holub and 
Pfc. Greely B. Williams (posthumously). When the hangar In which his plane 
was located was set on fire, 1st Lt Fred T. Crlmmins of the 19th Bombardment 
Group taxied his plane into the open, only to have it destroyed by enemy strafing, 
he being hit and wounded.® 

Also, despite the continuous attacks on Clark Field many risked the strafing to 
help the casuaties. Among others, several exami^les will be mentioned. Private 
Robert J. Endres secured an abandoned truck and through the midst of the bomb- 
ing and strafing made seven trips between the field and the station hospital, 
on each trip carrying a load of wounded.® The 19th Bombardment Group 
Flight Surgeon, MaJ. Luther C. Heidger, stayed in the open during the attack 
to treat the wounded. The Chaplain, 1st Lt. Joseph F. LaFleur administered 
religious rites to the wounded and dying throughout the attack, and helped 
to treat the wounded.® All of these were awarded the Distinguished Service 
Cross. 

Meanwhile, as the 3rd Pursuit Squadron was running low on gasoline, it 
turned back toward Iba. There it found the formation which it had b^n 
unable to Intercept. Fifty-four bombers and an unknown number of strafers 
were attacking the field. Despite being low on gasoline the P-40’s pressed 
home the attack. They arrived too late to prevent the bombing, but did prevent 
strafing. Casualties on the field were, however, heavy. All of the installa- 
tions, including the radar, were destroyed. Five P-40*s were shot down in 
the air, and eight planes on the ground were destroyed. In addition, it being 
impossible to land on the field, three P-40’s ran out of gasoline and crash landed 
on the beach. The remainder of the formation landed at O’Donnel Field, 
Gasoline and ammunition was dispatched from stores remaining at Clark Field 
to supply these planes. (Chart IV, App. I). 

Employment of Bombardment 

Information on the employment of the bombardment planes still on Cfiark 
Field is not complete. One B-17 took off at 1030 for reconnaissance of Eastern 
Luzon." All that is authorative concerning the remaining bombardment planes 
is that at the time of the alert at 0930 “all bombardment was dispatched from 
Clark Field. The 20th Pursuit Squadron returned to CJlark Field and gave the 


“G. O. No. 48 USAFFB, Dec. 21, 1941 (Doc. 18, App. II). The citation granting Lt. 
Moore of the 20th Pursuit Squadron the DlBtinguIshed Service Cross credits him with 
leading his formation from the held on December 10, however, the events are those described 
in the HiHtory fJ^th Pur. Orp. and Journal 19th Bomb. Orp. (Docs. 1 and 11, App. II) as 
taking place on the 8th. 

“ The strafing planes probably included fighters ("Zefces,") in addition. Reports varied 
Cf. History 9J^th Pur. Gro. and Journal 19th Bomb. Orp. (Docs. I and H, App. II.) 

» O. O. No. 48, USAFFB. Dec. 21. 1941 (Doc. 18, App. II) and GO. No. «, Hq. Southwest 
Pacific Command, Lembang .Java, Feb. 15, 1942 (Doc. 19, App. II). 

•• G. O. No. 48. USAFFE, Dec. 21, 1941 (Doc. 18, App. II). 

■^GO No. 2. SWP. command, Lembang Java, Feb. 15, 1942 (Doc. 19, App. II). 

^Journal 19th Bombardment Op. (Doc. 11, App. II). 
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bombardment cover while they were landing.” ” Thus, at 1130, all except the B-17 
which was still on reconnaissance over Eastern Luzon, and the twelve aircraft at 
Del Monte, were on Clark Field. 

Of the total of 22 B-17 aircraft on Clark Field at the time of the Japanese 
attack, fifteen were destroyed. Two or three of those on the field escaped damage 
and were operational the following day. An additional three or four were 
repaired and made operational later. 

The one B-17 to encounter enemy action in the air on December 8, was a 
plane which left Del Monte at 01)30 for repairs at Clark Field. This plane was 
piloted by Lt. R E. Tnsh.” It arrived over Clark Field while the field was under 
attack, and immediately started back for Del Monte. Three enemy pursuit at- 
tacked, and the rear gunner, S/Sgt. Michael Bibln, was severly wounded in both 
shoulders. The first news of what was taking place to the north reached Del 
Monte at 1700 when Carpenter called over his radio as he came in to land, “Have 
been exposed to enemy, have ambulance ready.” ^ One Zero was believed shot 
down. 

Summai-y of Raids on Clark Field and IB A 

In these two raids the Japanese had effectively destroyed the striking power 
of the Far Elast Air Force, had seriously cut down the pursuit strength, had 
destroyed moat of the maintenance facilities for the B-17\s, and had inflicted a 
number of casualtie.^?. Our forces had been on the alert. They had not been 
caught as at Pearl Harbor, with planes not loaded. But the damage inflicted 
was great. 

Before the conclusion of the flrst twenty-four hours of the war in the Phllli>- 
pines, one more attack was launched by the Japanese — again.st Nichols Field 
and its Installations. By Midnight telephonic communication was reestablished 
from Nielson Field to the plotting board at Clark Field and operation of the air 
warning system was resumed. Shortly after midnight one flight of the I7th 
Pursuit Squadron was dispatched to intercept an enemy formation. The dust 
at Del Carmen again hindered the takeoff and one pilot was killed. The re- 
maining four aircraft did not find the enemy formation in the dark, so no inter- 
ception was accomplished. Some time later, at 0315 a large enemy force appeared 
over Nichols Field. 

The first Japanese aircraft to be shot down during the war is officially credited 
to 2nd Lt. Randall D. Keator of the 80th Pursuit Squadron, stationed on Clark 
Field. Taking off while the field was under attack, Lt. Keator’s plane was at- 
tacked by nine Japanese aircraft. Despite this disadvantage he shot down one 
of these. Later, during the general combat over Clark Field he shot down an- 
other, making his score for the day two.® 

[I4155] Air Situation on December 9th 

At the close of the flrst day’s campaign under constant enemy attack, the Far 
East Air Force was badly mauled. Costly losses in men and equipment had been 
sustained. Over a third of the pursuit were lost, while more were out of com- 
mission. Of B-17s, the operational aircraft had been reduced from 33 to 15 or 16. 
Moreover, the planes lost were Irreplaceable. Wake Island was under attack, 
which cut the ferry route for B-17s which had been flown in from Hawaii. The 
destruction of naval forces at Pearl Harbor ended the chance that convoys might 
bring in pursuit directly. Finally the destruction of hangars, depot facilities, 
and parts indicated that maintenance constituted a major problem; but the 
nearest place with even partial facilities was Australia. 

Reorganissaiion 

During the night the high command of the Far East Air Force reorganized the 
tactical units. Lt. Wagner’s squadron, the 17th, was transferred to Clark Field 


History tk Pur, Op, (Doc. 1, App. II). There was a staff meeting of PEAK at the 
Headquarters at Neilson Field, which wna attended by Captain Harold Eads and Captain 
Allison Ind, and others. General Brereton also went to GHQ. This is stated by Captain 
Eads. Statement of Colonel Eads (Doc. 10, App. II). GHQ, SWPA, records contain no 
information on the matter. A letter has been w^rltten through channels, Hq. AAF, Wash- 
ington. requesting Gen. Brereton for any information but no reply has been received, cf. 
Reg. 30503, FEAP, Registered on 23 April 1944. 

^Journal 19 Bomb Op. (Doc. 11, App. II). 

^Interview with Colonel Fry (Doc. 8, App. II). 

•G. O. 48, USAFB'E, Dec. 21, 1941 (Doc. 18, App. II). 

79716— 46— pt 11 13 
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and brought to strength by transferring airplanes from the 3rd Pursuit The 
rest of the 3rd was absorbed into the 34th at Nichols Field. As already noted, 
the third had practically been wiped out at Iba. It no longer functioned as a 
separate squadron from this date. At the same time the ground crews were 
attempting to repair the pursuit planes®, and the B-17s at Clark Field which 
had not burned. The reaction of ground personnel to the bombing had been good 
on the whole although some had taken to the hills and did not drift in until night. 
Most were working feverishly to salvage planes and parts. Gun crews had 
stuck to their posts. 

On December &th the bombardment squadrons at Del Monte were employed as 
follows: One plane went on reconnaissance of the Davao Area, and then went 
up to Luzon, landing on the airdrome at San Marcelino. The plane was damaged 
by fire of our ground forces while landing. At 1430 seven other aircraft took off 
from Del Monte for San Marcelino, and also were fired on by our ground forces 
while landing, but no damage resulted. Six aircraft took off on a reconnais- 
sance mission for Catandanes Islands, off Southern Luzon, found no enemy action, 
and then flew into Clark Field at 1430 to be prepared for a mission the next day. 
Immediately upon landing they took off because of air raid alarm, and landed 
after dark. From Clark Field, at 0800, one plane attempted the reconnaissance 
mission to Formosa, but turned back because of engine trouble, and then stayed 
up until after dark to avoid enemy attack on the field.® 

On the night of December 0/10, reports were received of a large enemy convoy 
off Vigan and another off Aparri.* It was accordingly planned to hit them with 
all the available air power on the following day. 


sncKET 

History 

or 

30th Bombardment Squadron (H) 

19th Bombardment Group (H) 

Period Coverino 

December 7th, 1941 to December 31st, 1942 

[1^157] On the morning of 8 December 1941 (Philippine Time), word of 
the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor was flashed to members of the 30th Bomb 
Squadron, then stationed at Clark Field, Manila. 

Major David R. Gibbs, the 30th’s Commanding Oflacer, immediately ordered all 
crews to report to the flight line, and upon the disposal of preliminary prepara- 
tions, the Squadron's B-178, geared for action, took to the air. 

Ground crews likewise were on the alert, for the Japs were expected to attadc 
Clark Field within the next 20 minutes, according to reports received by the 30th, 
and everything was considered in readiness to repel the enemy when he struck. 

For more than 3 hours, the 30th*8 planes circled Mt. Aryat, flying in and out 
of cloud banks, soaring over the plains of Luzon, unsuccessfully seeking traces 
of the enemy. At approximately noon. Major Gibbs ordered the planes to land, 
and as they did, they were dispersed around Clark Field. Some crews were re- 
quested to stand by their ships, with the remainder instructed to obtain a hasty 
meal and report to Group Headquarters for briefing. 

Shortly thereafter— about 12.30 p. m. — came the Japs ! A low, whistling noise, 
resembling wind through the trees, grew louder and louder with devastating 
crescendo, and a deafening explosion rocked Clark Field, signalizing the beginning 
of the attack. Blast after blast shattered the earth and nearly everything upon 
It. The initial Jap formation of 54 bombers unloosed tons and tons of high 
explosives, following with merciless strafing. 

The entire attack lasted about 40 minutes, with casualties heavy, the field tom 
and wrecked, and only one or two of the 30th’s B-17s remaining for service. 
Brilliant, individual deeds of heroism characterized the efforts of officers and 
enlisted personnel, but they could not stem the Japs in their relentless assault 


^History tk Pur, Op. (Doc. 1, App. II). 

** Journal 19 Bomb. Op. (Doc. 11, App. II). 
* Colonel Ind*9 Bataan mbb., pp. 260 ff. 
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Follow-up attacks were naturally expected, and that evening, Major Glhbs 
moved the 30th from the barracks on Clark Field, establishing headquarters on a 
small knoll in a cane field about a mile and one-half away. It was shortly 
thereafter that Major Qibbs, on a mission in a B-18, did not return, and the 
Squadron lost the first of its several war-time commanding officers. 


[1^158] GONiioiamAi. E-21 

Headquabtebs 3bd Aib FoBcaa 
Office of the Commanding General 
Tampa, Florida 


Lt. Col. Lucius P. Ordway 

A~2 Section Army Air Force, Munitions Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Colonel: 

Inclosed is a summary of operations in the Southwest Pacific Area as I saw 
them. After reading over the interview which is on file there in Washington, it 
appeared to be a good idea to clarify and add to the report. The form admittedly 
is not so good, but in general includes everything that I could remember that 
might be of interest 
Sincerely, 

W. P. Fishes 
W. P. Fisher 

Major, Air Corps Asst. 0-^3 


[14JJ9] SECBBT 

Repobt or Philiffinb and Java Operations 
By W. P. Fisher, Major, Air Corps 

1 was assigned as a flight commander in a provisional squadron of nine combat 
and maintenance crews, equipped with 9 B-17D Airplanes, which was formed at 
Hickam Field, Hawaii, jn August of 1941. This was composed of personnel and 
equipment drawn from the two tactical groups stationed there. Training of this 
provisional squadron was carried out until the first of September at which time It 
was designated as the Fourteenth Heavy Bombardment Squadron and the ground 
component of the Fourteenth added to the combat echelon. The air echelon left 
Hickam Field on September r)th with orders transferring it to Clark Field in 
the Philippine Islands. The first stop was made at Midway Island. The flight 
remained overnight continuing on to Wake Island the following day. The depar- 
ture from Wake Island to Port Moresby, New Guinea, was made about midnight 
the following night under conditions of radio silence, arriving at the destination 
the following afternoon. After a one-day lay over for maintenance, the squadron 
continued on to Darwin, Australia. Another day’s lay over was made there for 
maintenance and awaiting weather information before the final hop to Clark 
Field in the Philippines. This was the first squadron of B-17’s to arrive in the 
Philippines. Following arrival at Clark Field, we immediately began intensive 
unit tactical training in high altitude formation flying, navigation, bombing, and 
gunnery. Missions at this time were scheduled from 20,000 to 30,000 feet. 

About a month after our arrival, the 19th Group stationed at Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, was transferred to the Philippine Department and, following the same 
route, arrived about the middle of October with two combat and one Head- 
quarters Squadron and equipped with 25 B-17D Airplanes. Following arrival 
of the air and ground echelons of the 19th Group, all Philippine Bombardment 
units were consolidated into the 19th Group. The organization then consisted 
of the 30th, 93rd, 14th, and 28th combat squadrons and a Headquarters Squadron. 
All airplanes and equipment were evenly divided among them, giving 8 B-17’s 
to each combat squadron and 3 in the Headquarters Squadron. At this time, I 
was relieved from assignment to the 14th Squadron and given command of the 
28th Squadron which had been stationed at Clark Field prior to our arrival. 
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By the first of December the international situation was quite grave and recon- 
naissance patrols were being run by both ourselves and the Japanese between 
Formosa and Luzon. Visual contact by the aircraft had been made several 
times. At about this time, the air echelon of the 93rd and 14th squadrons, consist- 
ing of the combat crews, some maintenance men, and all airplanes were sent to 
Del Monte on the Island of Mindanao, our alternate Heavy Bombardment Base; 
the 28th, 30th and Headquarters squadrons remaining at Clark field. This was 
the situation that existed on December 7, when the attack on Pearl Harbor 
occurred. The training of the entire group was at a high state ; all personnel was 
experienced and our equipment in good condition. 

The attack on Pearl Harbor occiired about 3 : 00 o'clock the morning of the 8th, 
Philippine time. The report of the attack was received first, of course, 
[I4I6O] by radio news broadcast and all personnel were aware of it by dawn 
or shortly thereafter. All airplanes at Clark Feld had been dispersed and in 
revetments for some time prior to this and the entire group was prepared to 
perform missions at any time. While awaiting orders, the first air warning was 
received around S : 00 o’clock that a formation of enemy bombers was proceeding 
in the direction of Clark Field. Immediately all flyable airplanes were taken 
off and fiown away from the vicinity of the field to avoid their destruction. 
Several warnings were received during the morning of enemy formations but no 
attacks were made on Clark Field. At about 11:00 o’clock, we were all called 
back in as no further enemy aircraft were reported. After landing, orders were 
received to attack Air Bases on Southern Forniasa at dusk. Preparations for this 
mission were being made when at about 12 : 30 a formation of 64 Heavy Japanese 
Bombers was seen approaching the field. No warning had been received from our 
radio locator stations of any enemy aircraft in the vicinity, so our entire strength 
of aircraft w^as caught on the ground in their dispersed positions with the exceih 
tion of one B-17 on patrol. It was later found that all communications to Clark 
Field had been cut by saboteurs and radio communications jammed by radio inter- 
ference. The formation had been detected by the radio locators, but they were 
unable to get warning to Clark Field. 

Numerous zigzag trenches approximately 2' wide and 5' deep had been con- 
structed by Colonel Maitland, the base Commander, in previous months in the 
vicinity of the hangars and working area. Also additional trenches had been 
constructed near the dispersed positions of the airplanes. Upon sighting the 
approaching formation, warning was given and most of the personnel were able to 
take cover in these trenches. There was approximately 6 minutes between the 
time the formation was first seen and the attack on Clgrk Field. The attack 
was made diagonally across the quarters and hangar area by two formations of 
27 Heavy Bombers. Each 27 plane formation was In the form of a giant Vee. 
The bombs used in the attack varied from 100 # bombs down to smaller frag- 
mentation bombs and were dropped in train covering the field from the quarters 
area through the hangar and shop area. I estimate that approximately 300 bombs 
were dropped In this attack. Following the bombing attack, a formation of 18 
fighters came in, individually attacking the dispersed B-17's and other aircraft 
with machine guns and cannon fire. This attack lasted approximately 40 min- 
utes. Very few airplanes had been destroyed by the bombing attack which 
was conducted from approximately 23,000' but all air planes were completely 
destroyed or tilled with bullet holes by the fighter attack. During this attack 
approximately six P-40’s of the squadron stationed at Clark Field were able to 
get oil and engage the attacking fighters. The 200th Coast Artillery (an anti-air- 
craft regiment) was in pixsition to defend Clark Field and also took the fighters 
under fire with 30 cal., 60 cal., and 37 mm. gun fire. The damage to Clark Field 
from this attack was great as the hangars, shore, supply buildings, and other 
installations were struck by bombs and numerous fires started. Personnel casual- 
ties were approximately 100 men and officers killed and 200 wounded. Nearly all 
of the casualties were persons who were taken by surprise and were unable to 
take cover in the trenches which had been provided. The Japanese intelligence 
apparently had been complete as they had attacked only the tactical airplanes and 
installations. 

Operations were begun immediately and missions carried out against enemy 
surface vessels and convoys by the two squadrons stationed at Del Monte. Japa- 
nese landings were made at Aparrl, Legaspi and Vigan and were successful. 
These landings were made from a small number of transports accompanied by 
surface vesels and under the protection of gun fire *f rom the vessels. . . . 
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[iVW] Headquarters, Far Bast Air Forces (P) 

Historical Record 

Chron No. 40-11-1 to A-1132 Hist. No. 42-4-27 
Subject Class : History 

Title of Document : 24th Pursuit Group in P. I. 

Date of Document : 10 October 1942. File 5AF A-1. “Rosters V Bomber Com- 
mand P. I. — Java File 

Type of Document : PAGES IMP. P PUB. S 

From : TO 


Typed by T. Leach Checked by 
Synopsis : True Copy. 


Headquartebs, Fifth Air Force, 
Brisbane, Q, October 10, 


Subject : Activity of the 24th Pursuit Group in the Philippines. 

On or about November 1, 1940, the 4th Composite Group in the Philippine 
Islands was reinforced by the 17th Pursuit Squadron of the 1st Pursuit Group, 
commanded by K. J. Gregg, Major, Air Corps, and the 20th Pursuit Squadron 
of the 35th Pursuit Group, commanded by OL Grover, Captain, Air Corps. At 
this time, the 4th Composite Group commanded by L. S. Churchill, Colonel, Air 
Corpg, was based at Nichols Field. It consisted of the 28th Bombardment Squad- 
ron detached at Clark Field,, the 2nd Observation Squadron detached at Clark 
Field, and the following Squadrons at Nichols Field: Headquarters and Head- 
quarters Squadron, 3rd Pursuit Squadron. 17th Pursuit Squadron and 20th Pur- 
suit Squadron, all equipped with obsolete P-26 type aircraft. During the month 
of May. 1941, Colonel Churchill assumed command of Nichols Field, and K. J. 
Gregg. Major, Air Corps, as.sumed command of the 4th Composite Group. The 
28th Bombardment Squadron and the 2nd Observation Squadron were assigned 
to Clark Field. 

In May, 1941, the Group was re-equipped with P-35 type aircraft destined for 
Sweden, but diverted to the Philippine Islands. During July, 1941^ due to the 
conditions at Nichols Field, i. e. east-west runway undergoing construction, and 
north-south runway being unusable due to lack of drainage, the 4th Composite 
Group (less 17th Pursuit Squadron) was transferred to Clark Field. The 17th 
Pursuit Squadron was transferred to Iba to undergo gunnery training at that 
station. During the month of July, 1941, one Squadron was re-equipped with 
P-40B type aircraft, the other squadrons still being equipped with P-35s. At 
the same time, one hundred new pilots arrived from the training school in the 
States, and were assigned to the Group. It became necessary to train these 
pilots. A training unit was instigated at Clark Field and pursuit training was 
given. On or about August 1, Major Gregg was transferred to the F. B. A. F., 
and O. L. Grover, Major, Air Corps,, assumed command of the Group. During 
September the 17th Pursuit Squadron was transferred to Nichols Field and the 
3rd Pursuit Squadron was transferred to Iba for gunnery training. This move- 
ment was necessary ip order to make room for contemplated bombardment re- 
inforcements at Clark Field. Nichols Field’s construction was not complete 
and was not satisfactory for operations. These conditions occasioned a high 
accident rate for the 17th Squadron. 

On October 1, 1941, the 4th Composite Group, less 3rd, 17th and 20th Squadrons 
was transferred to Clark Field and the 24th Pursuit Group was activated at Clark 
Field. The 24th Pursuit Group consisted of Headquarters and Headquarters 
Squadron, 3rd Pursuit Sqnardon. 17th Pursuit Squadron and 20th Pursuit Squad- 
ron. During the month of October. 35 new pilots just graduated from the train- 
ing schools in the States arrived and were assigned, bringing the Group to full 
T/O officers’ strength. It was necessary to train these pilots for duty In combat 
units. 

During the month of November, 1941, the 21st Pursuit Squadron and the 34th 
Pursuit Squadron arrived from the United States. They were part of the 35th 
Pursuit Group. They were attached to the 24th Pursuit Group for duty and 
adminf.«!tratIon pending the arrival of the remainder of their Group. On Decem- 
ber 1. 1941, the Pursuit units were as follows: 

a. Headquarters and Headquarters Squadron,. 24th Pursuit Group, Clark Field, 
commanded by Lieutenant W. D. Putnam. 

b. 3rd Pursuit Squadron, Iba, commanded by Lieutenant H. G. 
Thome, equipped with P-40Es. 

o. 17th Pursuit Squadron at Nichols Field, commanded by 1st Lieutenant Boyd 
D. Wagner, equipped with P-40Es. 
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d. 20th Pursuit Squadron at Clark Field, commanded by 1st Lieutenant J. H. 
Moore, equipped with P-40 Bb. 

e. 21st Pursuit Squadron at Del Carmen, commanded by 1st Lieutenant Sam 
Marrett, equipped with P-35s. 

A 34th Pursuit Squadron at Nichols Field, commanded by 1st Lieutenant W. E. 
Dyess, partially equipped with P-40Bs. 

Airdromes available to pursuit were: Nichols Field, Nielson Field, Clark Field, 
Iba, Rosales, Del Carmen ; under construction O’Donnel, San Fernando, Temate. 
Other commercial fields in the Islands were unsuitable for fully loaded pursuit 
aircraft. 

Communications for aircriift warning: The aircraft warning system consisted 
of native air watches, who relayed their rejwrts over the telephone to the 5th 
Interceptor Headquarters at Neilson. The reports were then relayed via tele- 
type to the plotting board at Clark Field. One R. D. F. set was Installed at Iba, 
one set in process of installation 60 miles west of Aparri and the third set was 
en route to Legaspl for installation. Delay in time for the relaying of messages 
due to telephone communications was from five to twenty-five minutes. 

From November 15, due to the tense international situation, all pursuit air- 
craft were fully loaded, armed and on constant alert 24 hours each day with 
pilots available on 30 minutes notice. On December 6, General Brereton held 
a conference and stated that war was imminent. At this time all units were 
placed completely on the alert with all combat crews, enlisted men and officers 
constantly ready for duty. ' 

On the night of December 7, the status report had shown : 

The 3rd Pursuit Squadron had 18 P-40B8 in commission; 

The 17th Pursuit Squadron had 18 P-40Bs in commission; 

The 20th Pursuit Squadron had 18 P-40Es in commission; 

The 21st Pursuit Squadron had 18 P-35s in commission; 

The 34th Pursuit Squadron had 18 P~40Es in commission, 
giving the Group a total of 54 P-^Es, 18 P-40BS and 18 P-35s In commission. 

The 34th Squadron received their last P-40E from the Depot on the evening 
of December 7. This squadron was unable to slow time all of the engines, bore- 
sights or check guns. 

During the period November 30 to December 6 all squadrons were undergoing 
intensive training in interception and gunnery. The squadrons were doing train- 
ing in conjunction with bombardment in day and night interception in coordina- 
tion with the anti-aircraft. 

Throughout the gunnery camp at Iba an extreme amount of difficulty was 
experienced In malfunctioning of the guns due to improper adjustment and mal- 
installatlon. In order to properly function It was imperative that all gun installa- 
tions should be modified. 

During the x)eriod December 2 to December 6, for four consecutive nights an 
enemy aircraft was sighted over Clark Field at approximately 5; 30 a. m. After 
the first sighting, instructions were given to force the aircraft to land or destroy it. 
On the three succeeding nights it was impossible to make the interception, due 
to inability to see the aircraft in the dark or the aircraft not getting close enough 
to be picked up by the searchlights. On the fifth morning all aircraft were kept 
on the ground and the anti-aircraft alerted for the Interception ; however, no 
aircraft were located. During the same period enemy aircraft were tracked over 
Iba by the radar set. 

[1416S] On December 8th approximately 3:30 a. m. the commercial radio 
station at Clark Field Intercepted a message from Pearl Harbor, reference the at- 
tack there. Unable to verify this interception no official action was taken other 
than notifying the Base Commander. However, all units were ordered to constant 
stations. 

At approximately 4 a. m. the radar at Iba reported a formation of unidentified 
aircraft approximately 75 miles off the cost heading towards Corregidor. The 
3rd Pursuit Squadron was dispatched for the interception. No Interception was 
accomplished. However, the tracks on the plotting table showed that the inter- 
ception was successful and the formation of unidentified aircraft swung off to 
the west going out of range of the radar. This interception was hampered by 
darkness and a lack of altitude data from the radar, 1. e. it is thought that the 
pursuit went underneath the formation of unidentified aircraft. At approximately 
4:45 official confirmation that a state of war existed was received. The 3rd 
Pursuit squadron returned to Tba, landed, regassed and went to Stations, 

At approximately 9:30, a large force of bombers over Lingayen was reported 
heading towards Manila. The 20th Pursuit Squadron was immediately dis- 
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patched for the interception over Rosales. The 17th Pursuit Squadron was 
imme^ately dispatched from Nichols Field to cover Clark Field. The Inter- 
ception was not successful. The bombers proceeded on a course until approxi- 
mately 30 miles north of Rosales then made a turn to the northeast and proceeded 
to Baguio, bombed Baguio and Tagagarau and departed for the north. At the 
time the 20th took off all bombardment were dispatched from Clark Field. The 
20th returned to Clark Field and gave the bombardment cover while they were 
landing. Both the 20th and the 17th then landed, regassed and went on the 
alert. 

At approximately 11 : 30 a large formation of bombers was reported over the 
China Sea headed for Manila. The 3rd Pursuit Squadron was dispatched for 
the interception. Uncertainties of time and place factors, due to the delay in 
communications, making it doubtful whether tlie 3rd would accomplish the inter- 
ception, the 17th was dispatched to cover Bataan, and the 34th was placed on 
standing patrol over Manila. At approximately 11 : 45 an unidentified report 
was received of a bombardment formation over Lingayen Gulf, headed south. 
The 20th not having completed gassing was not able to take off to investigate. 
At approximately 11 : 45 the 21st Pursuit Squadron was dispatched to cover Clark 
Field. At 12:15 the 20lh completed gassing and was ordeivd to cover Clark 
Field. At 12 : 20 54 bombers and an undetermined number of dive bombers 
attacked Clark Field. The 20th Pursuit Squadron was in the process of taking 
off when the attack came. Four of their aircraft had cleared the ground. 
Another five were desti'oyed in the process of taking off by the bombardment. 
The remaining five were destroyed by straffing after the bombardment attack. 
The unidentified plot mentioned above proved to be the bombardment formation 
approaching Clark Field. Communications break down prevented proper iden- 
tification. At the time of the attack on Clark Field four squadrons of pursuit 
were in the air and the fifth in the process of taking off. Due to a direct hit on 
the center of communications at Clark Field, ground-to-air control was destroyed 
and thus no control could be maintained of the fighters in the air. 

The 3rd Pursuit Squadron, which had been dispatched for the interception over 
the China Sea, failed to make the interception and was notified of another raid 
approaching Iba, by the ground station at Iba. The radar set at Iba was plotting 
the approaching raid and relaying to the central plotting room at Neilson airport. 
However, due to a breakdown in communications these plots were never received 
at Neilson. The 3rd Pursuit Squadron returned to Iba and as they were circling 
the field 54 enemy bombers and an unknown number of dive bombers accom- 
panying them approached the field. These were immediately attacked by the 
3rd Pursuit Squadron. In the ensuing engagement one bomber and a number of 
strafers were claimed to have been destroyed. The 3rd Pursuit Squadron lost 
in the air five P-40s and although not preventing the bombardment of Iba, did 
prevent the straffing. After the withdrawal of the enemy, three additional air- 
craft (P-40s) were forced to crash land on the beaches due to their gas supply 
being exhausted. The remainder of the squadron proceeded to O’Donnel airport 
and landed ; they remained there until ammunition and gas were dispatched 
from Clark Field to reload and regas this squadron. The installations and air- 
craft on the ground at Iba were completely destroyed by enemy bombardment. 
There were approximately eight airplanes on the ground at the time of the attack 
which were out of condition due to maintenance, engine change etc. 

The 17th Pursuit Squadron over Bataan proceeded towards Clark Field but 
upon arrival there the enemy had withdrawn. The 17th, unable to contact the 
ground station, proceeded to Del Carmen and landed. The 21st Squadron was 
greatly delayed In taking off due to the excessive amount of dust on the field, 
and made no interception. The 84th Squadron patrolled Manila area and landed 
at Nichols Field at the completion of the mission. 

[lJtl64] Chron No. 10-41-6-44 11-1062 

Headquarters, Fifth Air Force 
Historical Record 

Subject Class : Communications. 

Title of Document : Record of an interview with Major Heald, Communications 

Officer, Fifth Air Service Command. 

Date of Document : 15 May, 1944. 

File No. : Interview. 

Type of Document: Statement. Pages Imp. Pub. S 

Prom To 

Extract : Typed by C. Lutton. Checked by 
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Beoobd of an Interview With Major Heald, CoMifUNicATioNS Offioeb, Fifth 

Air Force Servios Cohmand 


15 May, 1944. 

« « * • * 

When the Fifth Air Base Group came to the Philippines about 15 November 
ld41, it was transferred from Manila to Mlndinao where' it established an air- 
drome at Del Monte. Lieut Heald with nine men from the 19th Bombardment 
Group Hdq. Sq., and a large mobile radio truck, proceeded to Del Monte with the 
Fifth Air Base Group arriving at that base 1st December 1941. Base communi- 
cations were set up and radio communications established from Del Monte ba(± 
to Clark Field and Nielson Field during the week from 1 December to 8 December 
1941. 

At the time of the attack upon the Philippines, Lieut. Heald received the first 
message radioed to Del Monte from General Headquarters, which he immediately 
related to Captain Gee (now Lieut Col) then adjutant of the Fifth Air Base 
Group. This was signed “MacArthur” and was received at approximately 9630 
and It read : “Hostilities have begun. All Airdromes alert”. Five minutes later 
another message arrived from Lieutenant Colonel Eubank with about the same 
wording. 

• » * • * » ^ 

During the latter part of December 1941 and all of January 1942, Lt. Brownwell 
made daily reconnaissance flights in a PHW) over Davao harbor which fell to the 
Japanese the first week of the war. 

This information (visual only as he had no photographic equipment) was sent 
by radio to General MacArthiir — Great quantities of supplies and ships of all 
sorts were visible on the bay and in the harbor. At the time of the naval battle 
in Macassar Sts., 1 February to 6 February 1942, approximately fifty ships were 
in Davao Harbor — i. e. destroyers, cruisers, aircraft carriers, and cargo vessels. 
Several attempts were made by the enemy to follow Lt. Brownwell and locate 
the strip from which he operated, but he always managed to elude them and land 
on a strip that could not be found. 

There were no radio communications between strips on Mindanao. The only 
means of communication was over the Philippine Commonwealth telephone lines 
which were very unsatisfactory. 


15 January 1946 . 

Memorandum for Lt. Colonel Duncombe. 

Subject : Organization of the Far East Air Force 

1. Inclosed herewith is the material you reque.sted concerning the organization 
of the air force in the Philippines at the outbreak of the war. 

2. Inclosure No. 1 is a copy of a 4 August 1941 order stating that the Air Force, 
United States Army Forces in the Far East “will operate directly under” the 
Commanding General, United States Army Forces in the Far East. Inclosure 
No. 2 is a 14 November 1941 order merely changing the name of the Air Force, 
United States Army Forces in the Far East to “Far East Air Force.” 

3. Inclosure No. 3 is a chart showing the relationship of the principal air and 
ground commanders in the Philippines to General MacArthur. Inclosure No. 4 
is a chart giving in more detail the organization and location of the various air 
units in the Philippines. Inclosure No. 5 is a list of air force commanders in the 
Philippines at the outbreak of the war. The inclosures referred to in this para- 
graph have been recently prepared on the basis of records on file in the AAF 
Historical Ofllce, Headquarters Army Air Forces and records in the possession of 
the Adjutant General. 

/s/ Joseph B. Mitchell, 

Lt. Colonel G8C. 

5 Tncls 

1. Cy of order dtd 4 Aug 41 

2. Cy of order dtd 14 Nov 41 

3. Chart air & gd comdrs in the Phil 

4. Chart Orgn of FEAF 

5. List of Air Force cmdrs. 
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Chroii. No. 1>-1084 Headquarters, Fifth Air Force 

Historical Record 

Subject Class : Organization — ^Unlts 
Title of document : Redesignation of Air Force 
Date of Document : 4 August 1941 File No. USAFFE 300.4 
Type of Document : General Order 
(Typed by O. Lutton) 

True CJopy. 

Headquarters, 

United States Army Forces in the Far EIast, 

Manila, P, Jf August 1941. 

General Orders. No. 4. 

The Philippine Department Air Force as now constituted, Brigadier General 
Henry B. Clagett (0-2152), United States Army, Commanding, and such other 
units and Installations as may be assigned to it, are hereby constituted as the 
Air [14167} Force, United States Army Forces in the Far East. It will 
operate directly under the CJommanding General, United States Army Forces in 
the Far East, except for routine administration and supply, which will continue 
through Headquarters Philippine Department. 

By Clommand of Lieutenant General MacARTHUR : 

R. K. Sutherland, 

Lieutenant Colonel, Infantry, 

Acting Chief of Staff. 

Oflaclal : 

/s/ Carl H. Seals 

Colonel, A. O. D., 

Acting Adjutant General. 

True Copy 

/s/ Manning J. Dauer 

Capt. Air Corps. 


Chron No. 41-11-14 D-1051 

Headquarters Fifth Air Force 
Historical Record 

Subject Class — Organizations — Units 

Title of Document — General Order 

Date of Document — 14 November, 1941 File No. USAFFE — G. O. 

(Typed by C. Lutton) Extract 

Copy Headquarters, 

United States Army Forces in the Far East, 
[14id8] ManUa, P. 14 November, 1941. 

General Orders No. 28 

1. Pursuant to authority contained in letter. War Department, October 28, 
1941, File AG 320.2 (10-20-41) MR-M-AAF, to this headquarters, effective No- 
vember 16, 1941, the following changes in Air Force Units of the command are 
announced : 

a. The Air Force, United States Army Forces in the Fhr East is effective this 
date, redesignated as “Far East Air Force”. 

b. Headquarters and Headquarters Squadron, United States Army Forces In 
the Far East, effective this date, is redesignated as Headquarters and Head* 
quarters Squadron, Far East Air Force. 

By command of Lieutenant General MacARTHUR 

B. K. Sutherland 
Brigadier General, G8C. 

Chief of Staff 

Carl H. Seals, 
Colonel, A. G. D. 


Official : 
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[i4i7i] COliMANlXCBS OF AlB FOBCX UmTfl IN THE PHILIFFIIVES AT THE OUT- 

BREAK OF THE WAB 

1. Far East Air Force (Nielson Field) — MaJ. Oen. L. H. Brereton 

2. 6th Interceptor Command (Nielson Field) — Brig. Gen. H. B. Clagett 
A 24th Pursuit Group (Clark Field) — MaJ. O. L. Grover 

8rd Pursuit Squadron (Iba Field) 1st Lt. H. G. Thorne 
17th Pursuit Squadron (Nichols Field) — 1st Lt. B. D. Wagner 
20th Pursuit Squadron (Clark Field) — Ist Lt. J. H. Moore 
21st Pursuit Squadron (Del Carmen Field) — Ist Lt. W. B. Dyess 
84th Pursuit Squadron (Nichols Field) — 1st Lt S. H. Marett 
4. 6th Bomber Command (Nielson Field) — Lt. Col. B. L. Eubank 

6. 19th Bombardment Group (H) (Clark Field) — Lt. Col. Eubank 

14th Bombardment Squadron (Del Monte Field — MaJ. Emmett 0‘Don- 
nell, Jr. 

28th Bombardment Squadron (Clark Field) — MaJ. W. P. Fisher 
80th Bombardment Squadron (Clark Field) — MaJ. D. R. Gibbs 
93rd Bombardment Squadron (Del Monte Field) — MaJ. C. B. Combs 

6. 27th Bombardment Group (L) (Nielson Field) — MaJ. J. H. Davies 

16th Bombardment Squadron — Capt. W. G. Hipps 

17th Bombardment Squadron — 1st Lt H. F. Lowery 
91st Bombardment Squadron — 1st Lt. W. B. Eubank 

7. 2nd Observation Squadron (Nichols Field) — Capt J. Y. Parker 

8. Far East Air Service Command (Nielson Field) — Col. L. S. Churchill 

9. Philippine Air Depot (Nielson Field) — Lt Col. W. N. Amis 

10. 6th Air Base Group (Del Monte Field) MaJ. R T. Elsmore 

11. 20th Air Base Group (Nichols Field) — MaJ. W. H. Maverick 

12. 36th Air Base Group (Nielson Field) 

(It is believed that this was only a small detachment. The bulk of the 
group and its equipment went to Australia and never reached the Philip- 
pines. The detachment commander is believed to have been Capt. Waller.) 

13. aark Field— MaJ. M. J. Daly 

14. Del Carmen Field — 1st Lt S. H. Marett 

(Lt Marett is also listed above as the Commanding Officer of the 34th 
Pursuit Squadron of the 24th Pursuit Group.) 

15. Del Monte Field — MaJ R T. Elsmore 

(MaJ. Elsmore is also listed above as the Commanding Officer of the 5th 
Air Base Group) 

16. Iba Field — 1st Lt. H. Q. Thome 

(Lt. Thorne is also listed above as the Commanding [1^173] Officer 
of the 3rd Pursuit Squadron of the 24th Pursuit Group) 

17. Nichols Field— MaJ. W. H. Maverick 

(MaJ. Maveri(± is also listed above as the Oommanding Officer of the 
2()th Air Force Group) 

18. Nielson Field 

(This field was not an operational field. It will be noted that only head- 
quarters units, or units which did not have their planes or equipment are 
listed as being stationed at this field. 

[i4^74] Mr. Morgan. We have a series of communications from 
the Federal Communications Commission, dated February 11, 14, and 
18, 1946, concerning the matter of monitoring bv the Federal Com- 
munications Commission at Hawaii for a ‘‘wmds execute” message. 
Inasmuch as this question came up during the interrogation with re- 
spect to this matter, we would like to have these communications, which 
are from Mr. G. E. Sterling, Assistant Chief Engineer, together with 
enclosures, spread on the record at this point. 

The Vice Chairman. They will be spread on the record at this 
point 
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(The communications referred to follow:) 


[i^l75] Federal Communications Commission, 

Washington 25, D. C., February 11, 19i6. 

Mr. Seth Rtch-\bdson, 

General Counsel, Pearl Harbor Investigating Committee, 

. Washington, D. C. 

(Attention: Mr. Morgan.) 


Dear Sib : Replies have been received from all officers who were In charge of 
the Commission’s activities in Hawaii on I>ecember 7, 1941, in which they all 
state that they were not requested by any representatives of the military au- 
thorities In Hawaii to monitor for the '‘winds” execute message prior to December 
7, 1941. 


Copies of their statements are attached to this communication. 

Sincerely yours, 

(8gd) O. E. Sterling 
G. E. Stebuno 
Assistant Chief Engineer, 

Attachments 


B^buaby 7, 1946. 

From : Supervisor H. A. M. A. 

[i-ii75] To : Chief. R. I. D. 

Subject: “Winds Messages” 

My memorandum dateil February 4, 1946, contained a blanket denial that any 
request to mrniitor for the so-called “Winds Messages” was received from the 
Army or the Navy prior to December 7, 1941. 

This is a repetition of that denial with the added statement that Col. Bicknell 
did not contact me (or any member of my staff) between November 28 and 
December 7, 1941. to request that we monitor for the “winds Messages” by making 
intercepts of Japanese radio transmissions. 

/s/ Lee R. Dawson 


, Radio iNnujoBNOic Division, 

C}Q9 Stangenwald Bldg., Honolulu, T. H., February 4, 1946, 
From : Supervisor, H. A. M. A. 

To : Chief. R. I. D. 

Subject: “Winds Messages” 

I, Lee R. Dawson, Supervisor, Radio Intelligence Division, Federal CJommunlca- 
tlons Commission, Hawaiian Monitoring Area, do hereby affirm and state that 
the following statements are true to the best of my knowledge and belief : 

(1) That I was actively in charge of the National 114111] Defense 
Operations Section of the Federal Communications Commission In the Hawaiian 
Islands from November 1. 1940, to December 7, 1941. 

(2) That no request was received by me or by any member of my staff from 
the Army or the Navy prior to December seventh, 1941, to monitor for the so- 
called “Winds Messages.” 

/s/ Lbe R. Dawson. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 5th day of February, A. D. 1946. 

[Beal] /s/ Blbebt D. Kwashioi, 

I^otary Public, Third Judicial Circuit, Territory of Hawaii. 

My commission expires June 30, 1949. 


Feb. 6, 1946. 

From: Earl A. Nieli^en, Kealakekua, T. H. 

To : Chief, R. I. D. 

Subject : “Winds” Messages. 

I. Enrl A. Neilsen, affirm and state that to the best of my knowledge and 
belief no request to monitor for “Winds” messages was received by me from 
the Army or the Navy prior to December 7th, 1941. I was employed as Assistant 
Monitoring Officer at HA-2, Hawaii National Park from July 1st, 1941 thru 
I >eceraber 7th, 1941. 


Earl A. NuxasN. 
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February 5, 1946. 

Mr. George B. Sterling, 

Federal Communications Commission, [1J^78] Washington, D, O. 

Dear Mr. Sterling: 1 am writing to confirm our telephonic conversation of 
last night regarding matters pertinent to the Pearl Harbor Investigation. As 
you know, I was Inspector in Charge of the Engineering Department’s Field 
Division office in Honolulu from November 1940 to Deceinber 11M5. At no time 
prior to December 7, 1941, was I contacted by G-2 of the Army, or by any other 
government office, with a request that my department make recordings or 
monitoring runs of radio broadcasts for the purpose of intercepting the so-called 
‘‘winds’* message from Japan. 

As I now recall, I was told by one Frank Santos, who operated a pleasure 
fishing boat out of Honolulu, that he had aboard a fishing party on the morning 
of Dec. 7, 1941. Amongst the fishermen were some Army officers who became 
exasperated when their craft was strafed by the Japs because they thought 
the planes were our own and they were making their practice runs a bit too 
realistic. I was personally monitoring the 2638 ke band that morning and 
heard Santos ask the the Coast Guard station NMO for permission to enter the 
harbor. It was apparent from the conversation from NMO that personnel 
at the station did not realize that we were being attacked at the time. 

Yours truly, 

[ 14179 ] (sgd) John H. Homsy. 

P. S. I trust that you can read this letter which is written at my bedside. 

78 

JHH 


Federal Communications Commission, 

Radio Intelligence Division, 
Honolulu J, T. H., Fe})ruary 7, 1946. 

Secret Via Clipper Airmail 

From: Assistant Supervisor, HA-P, Honolulu, T. H. 

To : Chief, Radio Intelligence Division 
Subject: February radiogram 072007 BUSY SHIP 
In your message of February 7, 1946 it was requested that a written state- 
ment be prepared by Mr. Dawson, Mr. Wagner and Mr. Kllma concerning a 
“so called” request to the Honolulu office of the FCC for intercepts of Japanese 
transmissions containing “winds messages” between November 28, 1941 and 
December 7, 1941. 

I make the following statement: I, Tom B. Wagner, Assistant Supervisor, 
HA-P, can not recall any request made by Col. Bicknell, G-2, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
or other military personnel between November 28, 1941 and December 7, 1941 
to the FCC for Japanese intercepts [I4I8O] containing ‘^Winds Messages”. 
No written record can be found in the HA-P files for such a request 
Such a request as this would require a clearance from the FCC office in Wash- 
ington, D. C., before such information could be furni^ed Col. Bicknell. No record 
of such a request can be found. 

Tom B. Wagner. 


Federal Communications Commission, 

Fnqineerino Department, 

Radio Intelligence Division, 

February 6, 1946. 

To : Chief Radio Intelligence Division 

From : Monitoring Officer in Chg. Unit HA-8, Koloa Kauia TH 
Subject: Army/Navy monitoring requests re; Japanese winds message prior 
Dec 7 1941. 

Ref: Relative information requested Chiefs Radiogram. 

This unit was placed in service March nineteenth 1941. The unit was located, 
temporary set up, at Lihue Kauai. Relocation of the unit to the National Guard 
Armory Hanapepe Kauai was completed April first 1941. 

The only office of military representation on the island of Kauai known by 
this unit was that of the U S Army. 
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The commanding officer was contacted in person by myself, and 
information given as to our location, our aim and purpose in monitoring, and 
service rendered. 

As officer in charge of this unit between the dates of March nineteenth 1941 
and that of December eighth, 1941, and cognizant of all requests made for service 
at this unit by either the U. S. Army or Navy during this i)eriod, can state, that 
to the best of my knowledge neither the U. S. Army or Navy made a request for 
the monitoring of Japanese broadcasts for the interception of “winds message”. 

This unit’s official case record file substantiates the above statement 

/s/ Theodore H. Tate 
Theodore H. rtATs* 
Monitoring Officer. 

War Department 

S\)BEiON Broadcast Intelligence Service 

Field Division 
February 5, 19^6. 

From : Waldemar M. EJima, P. O. Box FF, Kekaha, Kauai, T. H. 

To : Mr. George B. Sterling, Chief, RID, Washington 25, DC 
Subject : Your request re the Winds message. 

This afternoon I received the following message by telephone from the HA-3, 
RID, unit near Koloa, Kauai, T. H. 

“Chief wants airmail statements from you and Klima regarding 
whether Army and Navy requested you to monitor for winds message from 
Tokyo prior to December 7th” 

The message was apparently a paraphrase by King (Wagner of HA-P) of 
Busy’s message received from Washington. 

My statement follows : I am sufficiently certain to state that I personally did 
not receive a written, telephoned, or verbal request from any representative or 
any of the military agencies (Army, Navy, Air Force, Coast Guard, or Marines) 
on Oahu to monitor for a “Winds message” or any other specific or general mon- 
itoring request in the period of a week prior to December 7, 1941. Neither am I 
aware of any such request having been received by any one of the other HA-P 
or HA-1 staff members. No announcement of such a monitoring request was 
made verbally or in written posted form by the officers in charge of monitoring 
activities in the Punchbowl in Honolulu, T. H. 

(signed) Waldemar M. Klima 
Waldemar M. Klima 


Federal Commttnioations Commission 
Washington 25, D. C., February H, 19k6. 

Mr. Seth Richardson, 

[I4I8S] General Counsel, Pearl Harbor Investigating Committee, Washr 
ington, D. C. 

Attention: Mr. Morgan 

Dear Sib: I have previously furnished you with statements received from 
responsible representatives of the Federal Communications Commission, who 
were on duty in Hawaii prior to December 1941, in which they stated that they 
had not been contacted by Ck)lonel Bicknell for the purpose of engaging in moni- 
toring Japanese broadcast transmissions for the pun^ose of intercepting the 
“WINDS” message. 

I now enclose an affidavit made by an employee of the Federal Communications 
Commission, Mr. A. Prose Walker, In which he states that Colonel Bicknell on 
two occasions approached him for the purpose of ascertaining ii he had any 
knowledge of Japanese radio stations under surveillance by the FCC, one of the 
Inquiries being directed specifically to the “WINDS” message. 

It is very difficult for me to understand why Colonel Bicknell should make 
affidavit to the effect that he did contact FCC representatives for the purpose 
of intercepting the “WINDS” message when our own employees in responsible 
positions indicate they have no knowledge of such a contact 

It is also difficult for me to understand why Colonel Bicknell 

endeavored to ascertain information from Mr. Walker on the same subject on 
two occasions. 

I am also enclosing the original sworn statement made by Mr. Lee R. Dawson, 
a copy of which was furnished you with the other papers. Mr. Dawson was,’ 
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prior to I>ecember 7, IWl, and continues in charge of our Monitoring Activities 


in Hawaii. 

Very truly yours, 


G. B. Sterung 
/s/ G. B. Sterling 
Assistant Chief Engineer. 


Bndosures. 


Office Memorandum Unites^ States Government 

February 13, 1946. 

To : Mr. Sterling 
From : Mr. Walker 

I recall that on two occasions I was approached by Army personnel relative 
to any interceptions which the FCC had made of Japanese transmissions prior 
to or on December 7, 1941. Before the departure of Colonel G. W. Bicknell, 
Assistant A. C. of S., G2 C. I. D., from the Hawaiian Department, I have a vague 
recollection that he asked me if 1 had any knowledge of the Japanese radio 
stations under surveillance at FCO monitoring stations in Hawaii. My reply 
was that I had no knowledge of the matter inasmuch as 1 was not 

present in Hawaii at that time, having arrived on March 2, 19^. I probably 
referred him to Mr. Dawson. I do not recall that any mention was made of 
the “WINDS’* message. 

I entered on duty as Chief, Technical Operations Section, RID, on July 7, 
1944. Sometime during either July or August of that year, I had lunch witli 
Colonel G. W. Bicknell and he again mentioned the subject of the FCC intercept- 
ing any messages on or prior to December 7, 1941. I recall that during this 
conversation he specifically mentioned the “WINDS” message. Having no 
knowledge whatever at that time of such a message, my answer to Colonel 
Bicknell was that I knew nothing about it. 

/s/ A. Prose Walkbb. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 13th day of February, 1946. 

[SSSAU] /s/ Hgfjew A. MABSTON 

Notary Public 


Federal Communications Commission 
Washington 25, D. C., February 18, 1946. 

Mr. Seth Richardson 

General Counsel, Pearl Harbor In/vestigating Committee, Washington, D. C. 
[I4I86] Attention : Mr. Morgan 

Dear Sir : There is submitted herewith additional information received from 
the Supervisor of the Hawaiian Monitoring Area of the Radio Intelligence Divi- 
sion, relative to Colonel Bicknell’s affidavit relating to the “WINDS” message. 
Very truly yours, 


Enclosure 


/s/ G. B. Sterling 
G. B. Stvbuno 
Assistant Chief Engineer, 


Federal Communications Commission, 

Radio iNTEixiaENGB Division 
Honolulu 1, T, H., February 11, 1946. 
From: Supervisor, Hawaiian Monitoring Area 
To : Chief, Radio Intelligence Division 
Subject : Col. Bicknell's Affidavit 

Following my return this date from an exploratory survey trip around the 
island of Hawaii I have reviewed the correspondence between your office and 
ELA-P during my absence and I believe the following remarks will shed some light 
on this controversy. 

[7^137] In the first place, there is absolutely no evidence on hand to bear 
out CoL Bicknell’s statement that he (1) contacted the local FCC intercept sta- 
tion in Hawaii, (2) requested them to monitor for ’Vinds messages” and (3) 
tbat intercepts were furnished him but were not what he was looking for. If Col. 
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Bicknell had contacted HA-P he would normally have talked to either Mr. 
Wagner or myself. Neither one of us remembers any such call. If a request had 
been received by any of the HA-P staff to monitor for “winds messages” it would 
certainly have been brought to the attention of either Mr. Wagner or myself 
and such au uuusual request would certainly have remained in our memories. 

Furthermore, if such a request had been received calling for the release of 
intercepted material, authorization would first have been obtained from your 
oABce before such release was made. Attention is called, in this regard, to the 
fact that tlie Navy made a request that HA-P participate in a direction finder 
problem during the latter part of November 1941 and that your office was Im- 
mediately notified and authority requested before bearings were released to 
the Navy. 

With regard to the third point, I should like to ask what kind of intercepts 
we are supposed to have furnished him. I believe that we could show quite 
clearly that no intercepts were furnished Col. Bicknell. I suspect that, [14188] 
if pressed on this point, he would describe the translations of the JZI inter- 
cepts which we furnished the Office of Naval Intelligence from May through 
December 1941. I refer to the Japanese propaganda broadcasts which we 
recorded and which were translated by ONI translators. Copies of these inter- 
cepts were furnished the FBI and the Office of Military Intelligence. No request 
for special monitoring with regard to these intercepts, or any other) was received 
from either the ONI or the MID during the period between November 28 and 
December 7, 1941. 

One other point comes to mind. You will remember that when I arrived in 
Washington during July 1943 on special detail, I reported verbally to you that 
Lt Col. Henry Christian Clausen of the Judge Advocate General’s Department, 
Army of the United States, had contacted me in Honolulu just prior to my de- 
parture and had specifically asked if Col. Bicknell had not requested us to do 
some monitoring just prior to December 7, 1941. Lt. Col. Clausen was very vague 
as to just what monitoring Col. Bicknell asked us to do and made no claim that 
the request had been to monitor sjpecifically for the “winds message”. Both Mr. 
Wagner and I answered Lt. Col. Clausen in the negative and said then, as we do 
now, that we could recollect no such request from Col. Bicknell. 

That is all I can add to the story. I believe it was [14189] during July 
1943 that I first learned that there was any such thing as a “winds message”. I 
am absolutely certain that no request to monitor for such a message was received 
at HA-P prior to December 7, 1941. 

/&/ Lob R. Dawson. 


[H190^ Mr. Morgan. We have a telegram, dated August 16, 
1941, in five sections, from former Ambassador Grew, to the State 
Department. This telegram includes the substance of telegrams sent 
to the British Foreign Office by the British Ambassador reporting 
his conversation on August 11 with the Japanese Foreign Minister. 
The release of this document has been clearea with the British, and we 
r^uest that it be spread on the record at this point with the observa- 
tion that in a note from the State Department liaison officer, dated 
January 9, 1946, he indicates : 

The British Government has agreed to the use of the attached telegram No. 1235 
from Tokyo August 16, 1941. It points out an error in section 2^ paragraph (A), 
fourth line from the bottom, where “Germany’s policy” should read “Japan’s 
policy.” 

As indicated, we would like to have this telegi*am spread on the 
record. 

The Vice Chairman. It will be spread on the record at this point. 

(The telegram referred to follows:) 

[14190- A] TELEGRAM RFDCPJVED 

TEM 

This telegram must be closely paraphrased before being communicated to any- 
one. (A). Tokyo via Shanghai and N. R. Dated August 13, 1941. Rec’d9:20 
p. m. 17th. 
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Sbokltaey of State, WaBhington. 

1235, August 16, 3 p. m. (section one). 

Following is the (?) telegrams sent to Foreign by the British Ambas- 

sador reporting his conversation on August 11, with the Japanese Foreign 
Minister. 

“The strong representations to Minister for Foreign Affairs today in regard to 
spokesman's statement impugning the veracity (?) assurances as to the absence 
of any British aggressive designs against Thailand. The statement is that such 
assurances could not be accepted “( ?) (?)“ was not only calculated to inflame 
opinion in Japan, but was definitely offensive and I trusted that His Excellency 
would warn the spokesman of the need of greater (?) in making public state- 
ments in the present delicate state of Anglo- Japanese relations. I added that 
after a public statement of this kind, it was clear from what source the Japanese 
press received its inspiration for its attacks on my country. 

[14190-B] Minister for Foreign Affairs promised to pass on my remarks 
to Director General of Bureau of Information. 

Gbbw. 

WSB 

[14190-C] . TELEGRAM RECEIVED 

COBHEOTED COPY 


LET 

This telegram must be closely paraphrased before being communicated to 
anyone. (A). Tokyo via Shanghai and N. R. Dated August 14, 1941. Rec’d. 
11 : 10 p.m., 17th. 

Secretary of State, Washington, 

1235, August 14 3 p.m. (Section Two). 

I proceeded to say how regrettable it seemed to me to be that the Japanese 
Government should continue to place more reliance on reports (probably emanat- 
ing from interested quarters) in preference not anly to my own assurances but 
also to the public declaration made by yourself in the House of Commons. Assum- 
ing that the Japanese Government were sincere in their desire to avoid trouble 
over Thailand, such rumors appeared to me to be fantastic and I made an earnest 
appeal to His Excellency to place his cards on tlie table and give me some idea 
of the nature and the source of the reports on which they were acting. If His 
Excellency would deal with the matter thus frankly I was prepared to be equally 
frank in explaining the point of view and intention of His Majesty’s Government. 

^•o. Minister for Foreign Affairs agreed that if things were to be prevented 
from going from bad to [t4f90-D] worse, a frank interchange of views 
was essential and he then mentioned several examples of the reports which were 
creating so much concern in Japan and invited my comments: 

(A) Concentration of British troops on Thai frontier. Japanese reports were 
to the effect that large bodies of British troops had been concentrated ready for 
an immediate incursion onto Thai territory. I replied that this was a gross 
exaggeration : such British units as were on the Thai frontier were there purely 
for defensive purposes — as indeed were all our forces in Malaya and Burmah — 
with Germany’s policy steadily pushing southwards, it was an elementary pre- 
caution that the British border defences should be adequately manned. 

(B) Report that the WARSPITE was in the Gulf of Siam. 

Grew 

NPL 

[14190-E] TELEGRAM RECEIVED 

EJ 

This telegram must be closely paraphrased before being communicated to any- 
one. (A). Tokyo via Shanghai and N. R. Dated August 14, 1941. Rec’d. 
11 : 45 p.m., 17th. 

Secretary of State, Washington. 

1235, August 14, 3 p.m. ( Section Three ) . 

This report, which he believed had originated with British Journalists in 
Thailand, had received wide currency plausible if untrue, it was unfortunate that 
they allowed the rumor to spread. I replied that the report in the form In which 
It had appeared in the press was nonsense on the face of it and I thought It much 
more likely to have originated in Japanese than British Journalistic circles in 

79710 — 4R— pt 11 14 
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Thailand (c) Alleged Russo-Japanese clash on Manchukuo front. This report 
had been spread with particular persistence from Singapore although there was 
no truth In it whatsoever. No such clash had occurred. I suggested to His 
Excellency that the report had originated in Manchuria and had received wide 
currency, so that it was unfair to saddle Singapore with it. 

(D) Speeches by Commander in Chief Far East and other high officers in 
Malaya. The reiterated public assertion of our growing military and air 
strength in [H190-F] Malaya conveyed an impression of aggressive in- 
tentions and had proved most disturbing to the public mind in Japan. Their 
effect was simply to Increase the pressure on the Japanese Government to hasten 
and augment their own preparations to defend the sphere in which Japan had 
a vital interest. He made a strong plea for the adoption of a calm and un- 
provocative attitude on the part of all concerned in handling the present delicate 
situation, promising to do his best in this direction if the British authorities 
would do their part I explained that our authorities In Malaya had to think 
of the morale of the local population, which might well be affected by Japan’s 
steady advance towards our frontiers were it not for public assurances that all 
necessary measures had been taken for the defense of British territory. Never- 
theless I shared the opinion expressed by His Excellency that in such matters 
^'silence is golden” and promised to impart his representations on this point 
to you. 

Grew. 

HSM 

midO-G] Corrected Copy 

TK 

This telegram must be closely paraphrased before being communicated to 
anyone. (A). Tokyo via Shanghai and N. R. Dated August 14, 1941. Rec’d 
10 : 50 a. m., 17th. 

Secretary of State, Washington. 

1235, August 14, 3 p. m., (Section Fbur). 

Three. I then reverted to the signs of Japanese pressure on Thailand, quoting 
reports of concentration of Japanese troops along the Thai border and giving 
him recent examples of mendacious Japanese press attacks and allegations 
against us. His Excellency replied that only quite weak Japanese units had pro- 
ceeded to the Thai frontier and that I would be surprised if I knew how small 
was the Japanese force which had landed in Indochina. (I abstained from ask- 
ing for figures for fear of a request referring to our strength along Thai frontier). 

Pour. A long conversation then ensued on the economic position as regards 
Thailand, particularly as regards rice, rubber, and other materials which it was 
now more vital than ever for Japan to secure from that country. His B3xcell«icy 
observed that Netherlands East Indies under British Infiuence had [H190-n] 
decided to join in the freezing of Japanese assets, with the result that it is now 
more than ever essential for Japan to satisfy her urgent needs in such markets 
as were open to her. Japanese-Thai trade had recently showed a natural tend- 
ency to increase owing to the difficulties of trade with third powers and the 
Japane.se Government felt that they had a serious grievance against us for our 
attempts to Induce Thailand to stop the export to Japan of even such a vital 
foodstuff as rice. I was able to show that in this respect His Excellency was 
laboring under a complete misapprehension, adding, however, that we were 
equally determined that our own right to purchase reasonable supplies of rice, 
rubber, et cetera, in Thailand, should not be interfered with by Japanese agen- 
cies. On His Excellency’s charge that the surest way to ease the economic situ- 
ation as regards Thailand would he to induce the Netherlands East Indies to 
lessen the restrictions on exports to Japan, I suggested that he was putting the 
cart before the horse and that the allaying of British and Netherlands Bast Indies 
apprehensions in regard to Japan’s intentions in Thai 

Ohsw. 

CSB 

TELEGRAM RECEIVED 

LET 

This telegram must be closely paraphrased before being communicated to any- 
one. (A). Tokyo via Shanghai and N. R. Dated August 16, 1941. Rec’d. 10 
a.m., 18 Ul 
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Secbetabt of State, Washington, 

1236, August 16, 3 p.m. (Section five). 

should be the prelude to any overhauling of the economic restrictions imposed 
in the Netherlands East Indies or elsewhere. 

Five. I took the opportunity to say that the main point of our economic re- 
strictions on trade with Japaii was, I believed, to bring home to the Japanese 
Government the fact that in our view Japan’s successive southward advances 
had now reached a point at which words and protests were useless and deeds 
were necessary to bring it home to the Japanese Government and public how 
close they were to the danger zone. In denying that Netherlands East Indies 
action in this matter had been due to British pressure or influence I said that 
I assumed that the above considerations had al.so weighed with the Netherlands 
East Indies Government who must feel themselves threatened equally with us 
by the Japanese action in Indochina. I did not need to inform His 
Excellency that the lifeline of our communications with Australia and New 
Zealand ran through the Netherlands East Indies thus creating a common prob- 
lem of defense. When he inquired “defense whom” and I replied “against 
Japan’’ His Excellency merely smiled and shook his head. 

Six. In conclusion we agreed that the main dlfflculty lay in the suspicions 
which each power entertained of the intentions of the other, though I did not 
fail to ridicule the apprehensions of a power which had been steadily advancing 
southwards until it had reached a point 1500 miles from Tokyo. Minister for 
Foreign Affairs reasserted that this advance was necessitated solely by Japan’s 
determination to bring her war with China to a successful conclusion and he 
could only regret our apparent inability to accept his formal assurances that 
The advance Into South Indochina was neither directed against us nor connoted 
any Japanese Intention of attacking Thailand. We also agreed that our con- 
versation might have been useful as tending to dissipate unnecessary misunder- 
standings and that it would be desirable to have similar frank discussions from 
time to time. 

Seven. While apologizing for the length of this telegram I am anxious to 
convey to you as correct an [H190-K^ impression as I can of the char- 
acter and views of the new Minister for Foreign Affairs. The conversation 
lasted for an hour and a half and touched on many subsidiary points which 
were useful for our mutual understanding though perhaps unnecessary to report 
by telegram”. 

Sent Department, via air, mall to Shanghai. 

(End of message.) 

Grew. 

GW. 

{ 14191 ^ Mr. Morgan. At various places throughout the tran- 
script requests have been made for information with respect to ‘‘water- 
tight integrity of major vessels” located at Pearl Harbor. In order 
to bring together at one place all communications relating to this 
matter, we would like to have spread on the record at this time the 
following communications from the Navy Department : 

11 December 1945. 

Another one dated 11 December, 1946. 

One dated 3 January 1946. 

And a final memorandum dated 29 January 1946. 

This will enable us to have at one place all of the communications 
with respect to the condition of “water-tight integrity of major 
vessels.” 

The Vice Chairman. They will be spread on the record at this 
point. 

(The communications referred to follow:) 

[ H 192 '\ Department of the Navy, 

Office of the Under SECRaETARY, 

Washington, 11 December 19Ji5 

Memorandum to : Mr. William D. Mitchell. 

1. With further reference to my memorandum to you dated 11 December 1945 
the subject of which was ‘‘Conditions of water-tight integrity of major vessels”, 
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there is attached hereto a table ^ showing the scheduled inspection of ships at 
Pearl Harbor during October, November and December 194L It will be noted 
that this table does not contain all of the ships which were at Pearl Harbor on 
December 7 ; the explanation for this is, the ships which are not shown were not 
scheduled for inspection during the period October-December 1941. 

/s/ John Ford Baecher 
John Fobo Baex^heb, 

Lt, Comdr., USNR. 


[I419S] Depabtment of the Navy 

R-#16 Office of the Under Sexmitaby 

Washington, 11 December 19^5 

Memorandum : 

To : William D. Mitchell. 

Subject : Condition of water-tight integrity of major vessels. 

1. Pursuant to your request concerning the above matter, the following 
information has been obtained and is submitted.’ 

(a) An examination of the logs and records of the major vessels at Pearl 
Harbor indicates that onl yone vessel did not have an equivalent of the condition 
“all water-tight openings below the third deck closed” at the time of the attack. 
That vessel, the USS California, had ten inner and outboard voids open for 
maintenance work. Its remaining water-tight openings below the third deck 
were closed. 

(b) The logs of the USS Oklahoma and USS Arizona were destroyed. How- 
ever information has been obtained through Commander Fuqua, the Damage 
Control Officer of the Arizona, that on his ship all water-tight doors below the 
third deck were closed. This was also the condition that prevailed in the USS 
Oklahoma, according to information stated by the Commanding Officer of that 
ship. 

[H194] (c) Material conditions of readiness referred to as conditions 

“Baker” or “X-ray” or “Yoke” are higher than the minimum. The minimum 
requirements are considered to be those prescribed by Navy Regulations, that 
is, that all water-tight openings below the third deck be closed from 1600 to 0800. 

(d) According to the best available analysis in the Navy Department, the 
UB8 California is the only ship that might have been saved from sinking by the 
closing of manhole covers that had been left open for maintenance. 

(e) The USS Pennsylvania was in dry dock and is not Included within the 
above general statement concerning the conditions of water-tight integrity that 
prevailed at that time. 

2. If more specific and detailed information on these matters is desired, an 
attempt will be made to locate and have present necessary witnesses. 

/s/ John Ford Baecher 
John F(»id Baeohib, 

Lt, Comdr, USNR. 

[14195] Department of the Navy 

Office of the Secretary 
Washington 5, January 1945 * 

Memorandum : 

To: Mr. William D. Mitchell 

1. With reference to your memorandum of 11 December 1945 referring to the 
memorandum to you of the same date from Lt. Comdr. John F. Baecher en- 
titled “Conditions of Water-tight Integrity of Major Vessels,” it is believed that 
the further memorandum to you from Lt. Comdr. Baecher of the same date (11 
December 1945) with enclosure “Compilation of Inspection Schedules Applicable 
to Vessels Present at Pearl Harbor 7 December 1941,” together with the first 
mentioned memorandum constitutes the desired response to the inquiry con- 
cerning the “ ‘inspection’ charge.” 


* The table referred to appears In Hearings, Part 4, p. 1678. 

* See Hearings, Part 6, pp. 2675-2676. 
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2. There has also been compiled a statement dated 20 December 1945 from 
the logs of the various ships of inspection that occurred on 5 and 6 December 
1941. A copy of this compilation is enclosed herewith since it bears on the 
same question. 

3. With reference to the inquiry concerning the names of persons from the 
various ships “who could testify about each vessel/* it is believed that the best 
witnesses would be the Senior Surviving Officer from each vessel along 
114196] with that ship’s Damage Control Officer. In addition to those officers, 
the names of whom are listed on the “Report of Senior Surviving Officers and 
Damage Control Officers/* also enclosed herewith, Captain* Leslie A. Kniskern, 
attached to the Bureau of Ships, Navy Department, Washington, D. C., who 
made a study and analyzed the damage to vessels at Pearl Harbor, may have 
something to contribute in the way of testimony, if the same is desired. Many 
of these prospective witnesses are located at points far distant from Washington 
and none of them have as yet been interviewed since the scope of any pre- 
liminary interview has not yet been determined. 

4. It will be appreciated if you will give advance notice in the event you 
desire to call any of these individuals as witnesses, or if you desire them to be 
preliminarily interviewed by the Navy representatives. 

/s/ John Ford Baecher 
John Fobd Baechik 

Lt. C<nndr, USNR. 


A. Arizona 

L SSO: Ellis H. Geiselman, Capt, USN. 

2. DCO: Samuel G. Fuqua, Capt, USN. 

B. California 

1. SSO: Joel W. Bunkley, R. Adm., USN. 

2. DCO: Marion N. LitUe, Capt, USN. 

[14197] C. Maryland 

1. SSO: John M. Haines, Capt, USN. 

2. DCO : Wm. S. Q. Davis, Capt., USN. 

D. Nevada 

1. SSO : Francis W. Scanland, Commodore, USN. 

2. DCO: George C. MiUer, Capt, USN. 

E. Oklahoma 

1. SSO : Thomas D. Cullins, Capt.. USN. 

2. DCO : W. M. Hobby, Lt. Comdr., USN. 

F. Pennsylvania 

1. SSO : C. M. Cooke, Jr., Vice Admiral, USN. 

2. DCO: Wm. E. Stock, Comdr., USN. 

G. Tennessee 

1. SSO: Charles E. Reordan, Capt, USN. 

♦2. Ass’t DCO: Robert R. Moore, Comdr.. USN (Ret.) 

H. West Virginia 

1. SSO : R. H. Hillenkoetter, Capt., USN. 

2. DCO : J. S. Harper. Capt, USN. 


• DCO deceased. 


20 December 19i5. 

Inspections made on U. S. Battleships which were at Pearl Harbor on 7 Dec. 
1941. These inspections occurred on 5 or 6 Dec. 1941 as designated.* 

[14198] U88 Arizona 

No log received for Dec. 1941. 

U88 California 

5 Dec. 1941 

1149 Made daily inspection of magazines and smokeless powder samples; 
conditions normal. 

6 Dec. 1941 

1020 Made daily insi)ection of magazines and smokeless powder samples; 
conditions normal. 

Made monthly Inspection of all indices of smokeless powder on board ; 
conditions normal. 


See Hearings. Part 8. p. 2677. 
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US8 Maryland 

5 Dec. 

0710 Food Inspection. 

6 Dec. 1911 

0800 Made daily visual examination of all smokeless powder samples, violet 
paper, and test for local heating of magazines on board ship ; condi- 
tions normal. 

1380 By order of the Commanding Officer, Lt. (jg) Nelson H. Randall, 
C*-V(S) USNR, was suspended from duty for a period of five days 
from and including this date for improper performance of duty as 
Communication Watch Officer failing to deliver a despatch to the 
Commander Battleships Battle Force. The Commanding Officer fur- 
ther ordered that, due to the exigencies of the service [nt99^ 
Lt. (Jg) Randall is restored to duty for the duration of the Annual 
Military Inspection and Damage Control Practice of this vessel on 
December 8, 1941 and December 9, 1941. 

U8B "Nevada 

5 Dec 1941 

No inspections. 

6 Dec 1941 

0795 Food inspection. 

0900 Made daily inspection of magazines and smokeless powder samples ; 
conditions normal. 

U88 Oklahoma 

No log received for Dec 1941. 

U88 Pennsylvania 

5 Dec 1941 

0800 Food inspection. 

1150 Made daily inspection of magazines and smokeless powder samples; 
conditions normal. 

6 Dec. 1941 

0833 Landing force left the ship to be inspected by Commander Battleship 
Division TWO. 1045 Landing force returned. 

US8 Pennsylvania 
6 Dec 1941 

1155 Made daily inspection of magazines and smokeless powder samples ; 
conditions normaL 
U8S Tennessee 

5 Dec. 1941 

1010 Made daily inspection of magazines and smokeless powder samples ; 
conditions normal. 

1445 Secured boiler number 8 after having conducted tests on safety valves. 

6 Dec 1941 

0745 Commenced embarking Landing Force for Annual Military Inspection. 
1130 Landing Force returned aboard. Made daily inspection of magazines 
and smokeless powder samples ; conditions normal. 

US8 West Virginia 

No log received for Dec 1941. 


Department of the Navy 

Office of the Secbetaby 
Washington, 29 January 1946 

R#16 

Memorandum : 

To : Mr. Seth W. Richardson 

1. In response to the suggestion in the Record of Proceedings page 7236 that 
the Navy would make a further check in respect of the logs of certain battleships 
that were at Pearl Harbor concerning water-tight integrity, it is thought ad- 
visable to first refer to the several memoranda previously [ 14201 ] for- 
warded counsel on that subject. 

Three previous memoranda with enclosures on this subject have been forwarded 
to coimsel, two being dated 11 December 1945 and one 3 January 1946. The 
enclosures were dated October, November and December 1941 and 20 December 
1945. 

2. One of the 11 December 1945 m^oranda forwarded as an enclosure a table 
showing the sdiedules of iniepections of ships at Pearl Harbor during Octobw, 
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November and December 1041. This memorandum was referred to in the Record 
of Proceedings at pages 4436-4439 and the enclosure became Eixhibit #69 your 
investigation. 

The second memorandum dated 11 December 1945 referred to information 
which had been obtained regarding water-tight integrity at major vessels, in- 
cluding that only one vessel, the tJ S S CaUfomia, might have been saved from 
sinking if certain manhole covers had not b^n left open for maintenance work. 
This memorandum was quoted in the Record of Proceedings at pages 7233-7236, 
and the enclosure at pages 7237-7239. 

It is noted that the memorandum of Mr. William D. Mitchell to Admiral 
Colclough dated 11 December 1945 which is quoted in the Record of Proceedings 
at page 7235, referred to only one of the two Navy Department memoranda to 
him of that date, and dealt with the question of the names of prospective 
[14202] witnesses concerning the 'inspection charge'’. This memorandum of 
Mr. Mitchell was a response to one of the Navy memoranda of 11 December 1945, 
quoted in the Record of Proceedings at pages 7234-7235, in which the Navy had 
previously volunteered to furnish the names of witnesses if such were desired 
by the committee or counsel, and it did not refer to the other Navy memorandum 
of 11 December bearing on the “inspection charge”. 

The Navy memorandum of 3 January 1946 referred to the Navy memoranda 
of 11 December 1945, and enclosed a statement of mention in the logs of the 
major vessels at Pearl Harbor of inspections on 5 and 6 December 1941 and also 
a list as prospective witnesses of the names of Senior Surviving Officers and 
Damage Control Officers of the several major ships sunk or damaged at Pearl 
Harbor. 

A perusal of the Record of Proceedings does not disclose that the Navy memo- 
randa of 11 December 1946 forwarding the schedule of inspections which became 
your Exhibit #69, or the Navy memoranda of 3 January 1946, or the list of 
prospective witnesses enclosed therewith In response to the memorandum of 
Mr. Mitchell printed in the Record of Proceedings at page 7^5, have been incor- 
porated in the record. Such incorporation may be appropriate in order to make 
the record complete. 

3.* With respect to the further check to be made by the Navy referred to in 
the Record of Proceedings at page 7236, [I42OS] and supplementing the 

20 December 1945 enclosure forwarded with the memorandum of 3 January 1946, 
the logs of the USS CalifomUi, MaryUmd, Nevada and Tennessee have been ex- 
amined for any record of any inspections, and for any references concerning 
water-tight integrity precedent to or in preparation for any inspections on 6, 6, 
and 7 December 1941, with negative results. 

/s/ John Ford Baecher 
John Fobd Baecheb 
lAeutenant Commands, USNR 

Mr. Morgan. We have a communication from Com- 
mander Baecher dated April 8, 1946, directed to Mr. Richardson, as 
follows: 

Washington^ 8 April 194S. 

Memorandum : 

To : Mr. Seth W. Richardson. 

1. In response to your request for the information, official notification to the 
Navy Department of the air raid on Pearl Harbor was received by Radio Wash- 
ington from Radio Honolulu at 1850 GOT (1350 EST), 7 December 19tt, by dis- 
patch as follows: 

NPM 1516 
A9F2 1830 0F3 
FROM CINOPAC 

ACTION CINCTANT CINCAF OPNAV 

AIR RAID ON PEARL HARBOR X THIS IS NOT DRILL 

2. At 1930 GOT (1430 EST) , 7 December 1941, an ALNAV message wa s sen t by 
the Secretary of the Navy to all ships and stations reading “Execute WPL-46 
against Japan.*’ 

/S/ John Ford Baecher, 

Commander, USNR,** 


•See Hearings, Part 8, p. 2676. 
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Mr. Morgan. We have a further communication from 
the War Department with respect to reels of microfilm received from 
General MacArthur’s headquarters, and we ask that this communica- 
tion, dated 28 February 1946 be spread on the record. 

(The communication referred to follows:) 


[U206J 


War Department, 

Room 4D757, The Pentagon, 
Washington, D. C., 26 February 1946 


Memorandum for Mr. Richardson : 

In addition to the 12 reels of microfilm previously received from General Macs 
Arthur’s headquarters (see Committee transcript pages 7874 and 13,662), there 
have now been received two more reels containing material from the Japanese 
file on United States- Japanese negotiations prior to the Pearl Harbor attack. 
From an examination by qualified Japanese linguists, it appears that of the 80 
items in these two reels all were intercepted by the United States at the time of 
transmission in 1941, except the following : 

1. A mesage from Berlin to Tokyo dated 22 May 1941, giving the substance of an 
article published in Pravda. 

2. A message from New York to Tokyo dated 10 July 1941, giving the substance 
of an article published in Netosiveek. 

dw A message from Rome to Tokyo dated 15 September 1941, giving the sub* 
stance of two United Press dispatches. 

4. A message from London to Tokyo dated 19 May [14207] 1941, giving 

the substance of an article published in the Telegraph and Mail. 

5. A memorandum related to the ’’draft” submitted by Ambassador Nomura to 
the Secretary of State on 12 May 1941. The draft itself appears at page 420 of 
Volume 2 of Foreign Relations. 

Although none of the above items would appear to be helpful to the Ck)mmlttee, 
the War Department will of course furnish them if the Committee so requests. 

/s/ Harmon Duncombe 
Harmon Dunoombb 

Lt Colonel, OBC 


Mr. Morgan. Pursuant to a request naade by Senator 
Fer^son at page 622 of the record we have the followiM pertinent 
portion from a communication received from the Navy Department 


portion from a communication received from the Navy Department 
dated April 5, 1946 : 

In response to the request of Senator Ferguson (Record of Proceedings, Page 
522), which is referred to in Item 4 of your memorandum of 29 March 1946, 
there is forwarded herewith a copy of the document containing information of 
the Japanese plans leading up to the attack on Pearl Harbor based on infonna- 
tion obtain subsequent to 7 December 1941, that was presented to the Secre- 
tary of State, the Honorable James F. Byrnes, during the latter part of October. 

We request at this point that the entire memorandum be spread on 
the record. 

The Vice Chairman. It will be so spread on the record. 

(The memorandum referred to follows:) 

[lli209] Rbconstbuction of Japanese Plans Leading Up to the Attjvck on 

Pearl Harbor. 


(BASED upon information OBTAINED SUBSEQUENT TO 7 DECEMBER 1941) 


The following summarization has been prepared on the basis of reliable in- 
formation obtained from various sources subsequent to the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. Although this summary does not represent a resume of Japanese Com- 
bined Fleet Operation Order No. 1. it will be apparent that heavy reliance has 
nevertheless been placed upon that document, a translation of which is sub- 
mitted under separate cover. 

The Japanese Naval High Command completed preiiaratlons during the sum- 
mer and fall of 1941 to carry out a projected 2-pha8e plan of conquest and 
consolidation in the Asiatic-Pacific theatre. The essence of the plan lay In the 
element of surprise in a sudden attack which at one fell swoop would cripple 
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the major potential opposition — the American Fleet maintained at Pearl Harbor. 
Following the crippling of this opposition weapon, coincident with the seizure 
and occupation of land masses desired for the economic, political, and military 
reasons that together determined the borders of the Greater East Asia Co- 
Prosperity Sphere, Phale 1 of the campaign would be completed, and Phase 2 — 
the consolidation of these gains by the seizure or neutralization of outer areas, 
together with the continued attrition of the enemy forces and his lines of 
[14210 \ supply — could be carried out to ensure the permanence of the new 
Empire. 

The Japanese fleet, which had been in training over a period of years for 
combat fleet operations, was in a state of readiness by the summer of 1941. 
By late August of 1941, there is evidence based on information believed to be 
reliable, that the Commander in Chief of the Combined Fleet ordered all fleet 
commanders and their key staff members to Tokyo for war games* preparatory 
to a final formulation of operation plans. The final games reportedly got under- 
way on 2 September 1941, with most of the high ranking officers participating 
on one of the three teams that were organized: the “N” (Nippon) Team, “A” 
(America) Team, and “E” (England) Team. 

During the afternoon of 3 September, 50 copies of an outline of conditions 
under w’hich the games were to be held were prepared and contained the heart 
ot Operation Order No. 1. These plans must have been under development for 
several months, as extensive preliminary planning was Indicated. 

On 5 September, it is known that Pearl Harbor plans were under discussion 
and the Japs apparently expected to catch all major U. S. Fleet units in the 
Pacific in Pearl Harbor, as well as units which they believed were recently 
transferred from the Atlantic. “N” Team exi)ected to lose one-third of the 
units participating in the attack on Hawaii and one Akagi-c\ass [14211] 
aircraft carrier and one fiforyw-class aircraft carrier were estimated as sunk. 

On 6 and 7 September, “N” Team debated the best means of assaulting Pearl 
Harbor. Captain Kurojima (Deputy Chief of Staff) and Hear Admiral Ito 
(Chief of Staff) differed as to the practicability of conducting an amphibious 
assault on Hawaii. Ito was in favor of an early landing but Kurojima won the 
discussion by pointing out insuperable logistic problems. 

These early sessions apparently were confined primarily to two general prob- 
lems: first, the details for a surprise raid on Pearl Harbor; and second, ai 
schedule for occupying, Malaya, Burma, N. E. I., the Philippines, the Solomons, 
and Central Pacific Islands, including Hawaii. The conferences and games were 
ended about 13 September. At the end of September, the Main Body of the 
Jap Fleet moved to Saeki and four revisions of Combined Fleet Operation^ 
Order No. 1 were made while Nagato (Flagship) was at Saeki, although no 
major changes are indicated. 

The actual operation plan itself — Combined Fleet Top Secret Operation Order 
No. 1 — has since been recovered and is reproduced in its entirety under separate 
cover. The objectives of the campaign strategy, ti^e outline and sequence of 
operations planned, and the organization of the naval forces allotted to each 
phase of the operations were set forth in the Operation Order, and are analyzed 
below. 

[14212] Ohjectives: 

The general alms of the entire campaign were predicated on the desires for 
military conquest and security, and enhancement of the Empire by the occupation 
of areas rich in natural resources : 

“1. In the east, the American Fleet will be destroyed and American lines of 
operation and supply lines to the Orient will be cut, 

“2. In the west, British Malaya will be occupied and British lines of operation 
and supply lines to the Orient, as well as the Burma Road, will be cut. 

“3. Enemy forces in the Orient will be destroyed, bases of operations will be 
seized, and areas with natural resources will be occupied. 

“4. Strategic areas will be seized and developed ; defenses will be strengthened 
in order to establish a durable basis for operations. 

“5. Enemy forces will be Intercepted and annihilated. 

“6. Victories will be exploited to break the enemy’s will to fight.” 

Outline of operations: 

For the accomplishment of the objectives stated above, it was contemplated 
that operations would be carried out in two phases — the First Phase, comprising 


* See Appendix 1. 
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conquest of the Araerican Fleet and occupation of areas desired, In large part, 
[I42IS] for economic reasons (the Philippines, British Malaya, Netherlands 
East Indies) ; the Second Phase, comprising consolidation of these gains by 
mopping-up operations, establishment of advance bases for defense of the occupied 
territory, and tlio continued attrition of enemy forces and lines of communication. 
The conquest or neutralization of areas deemed of strategic importance primarily 
from the point of view of military security was to occur during the Second Phase, 
no definite plan being provided initially for the chronology of those operations. 
Apparently both the precise timing of that portion of the campaign and the 
determination of which of these strategic areas (listed as Eastern New Guinea, 
New Britain, f’iji, Samoa; Aleutians and Midway; Andaman Islands, strategic 
points in the Australia Area) would be seized and which merely neutralized, were 
problem to be worked out in detail following the completion of the occupation of 
the areas desired fi>r their economic value as integral portions of the new Co- 
Prosperity Sphere, and to be solved “as quickly as operational conditions i>ermit” 

A. Occupation: Phase Operations*^- 

Basically, at this initial stage of the war, the Imperial Navy had four missions 
to fulfill : 

[14214] (i) The destruction of the American Fleet in the Hawaiian area. 

(ii) The maintenance and extension of control over the Central and South 
Pacific, to deny these waters to any force which might menace the flank of the 
forces driving southward. 

(iii) The supp<jrt of army invasion of the Philipplnes-N. B. I.-Southeast 
Asiatic areas and the destruction of Allied naval forces therein. 

(iv) The protection of the North, both against thrusts by the United States 
from the Aleutians and also against a possible attack by the U. 8. S. R. 

Aside from the considerably inferior air power and the relatively few scattered 
surface fleet units possessed by the Allies in the Asiatic-N. B. I. area, the only 
obstacle of consequence was the American Fleet and air-power based at Hawaii. 
While Japanese land-based air and surface task groups could suflace to support 
the amphibious landings in the Philippines-N. B. I.-Asiatic area, a major Japa- 
nese task force, built around a carrier striking group, was essential to conduct 
a surprise attack on the American Fleet. Accordingly, the following general 
allocation of Japanese forces* was planned for the first Phase operations. 

(i) For the Pearl Harbor Attack: 

[14^15] The Striking Force under the Commander in Chief, 1st Air Fleet, 
comprising 2 fast battleships, 6 first-line carriers (with a maximum of 400 planes 
of all types), 2 heavy cruisers, 1 light cruiser, and 16 destroyers plus. 

The Advance Expeditionary Force under the Commander in Chief, 6th Fleet, 
comprising 1 training cruiser, 2 light cruisers, 20 fleet submarines, and 5 midget 
submarines. 

(il) For the Invasion of Wake and Guam (and of Rabaul if conditions war- 
ranted) : 

The South Seas Force under the Commander in Chief, 4th Fleet, comprising 
4 heavy cruisers. 3 light cruisers, 1 training cruiser, 12 destroyers, 16 submarines. 

(iii) For the Invasion of the Philippines-N, E, I. -Malaya: 

The Southern Force under the Commander in Chief, 2nd Fleet, comprising 2 
battleships, 2 small aircraft carriers, 11 heavy cruisers, 7 light cruisers, 52 
destroyers, 16 submarines. 

(iv) For the protection of the High North: 

The Northern Force, under the Commander in Chief, 5th Fleet, comprising 1 
heavy cruiser, 2 light cruisers, 2 destroyers. 

(v) In Reserve: 

The Main Body under the Commander in Chief, Combined Fleet, comprising 6 
battleships, 2 light cruisers, 8 destroyers. 

The operations of these forces during the First Phase were to be divided into 
three periods : 

(a) First Period Operations: 

Operations from the outbreak of war until the main body of the invasion army 
had been landed in the Philippines. To end about X plus 20. 

(b) Second Period Operations: 

Operations after (a) and until the main body of the invasion army had been 
landed in British Malaya. To end about X plus 40. 


* See Appendix 2 for allocation of Japanese Task Forces. 
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(c) TlUrd Period OperaHone: 

Operations after (a) and until the completion of the occupation of the Neth- 
erlands East Indies. 

(i) Central Padfio Operations: 

(a) Attack on Pearl Harbor — Assumptions by the High Command: 

It is clear from a study of the operation plans that the Japanese High Com- 
mand made the following assumptions about the American Fleet : 

(a) That the main body of the United States Pacific Fleet would be at anchor 
within Pearl Harbor, or at least in [14217] the Hawaiian area. 

(b) That a fast carrier force could be moved from the Empire across the 
Pacific to the north of Midway, within striking distance of the main islands of 
the Hawaiian group without undue risk of detection by American defensive recon- 
naissance. 

(c) That should assumption (a) or (b) be in error, a reserve group of heavy 
units could sortie from the Inland Sea to give support to the carrier striking force 
in a decisive engagement against the American Fleet. The other task forces of 
the Japanese Fleet — the Southern Area Force, Northern Area Force, South 
Seas Force — would also be available. Implicit in the plan is the assumption that 
in the event of such an engagement, the combined strength of the bulk of the 
Japanese major fieet units could defeat the American Fleet. 

(d) That a powerful carrier air strike directed against the American forces 
based in Haw^aii could, if tactical surprise were effected, achieve the strategic 
result of crippling the American Fleet, and the tactical result of destroying the 
American land-based air to permit the Japanese striking force to withdraw 
without damage. While the latter assumption does not appear explicitly in the 
copy of the Japanese Combined Fleet Ox)eration Order No. 1 recovered in the 
Philippines, it is logically implicit in the plan, and probably was a feature of the 
specific Operation Order issued by the Striking Force [14218] Commander. 
The seizure of air superiority is part of the classic Japanese naval doctrine. 

The four assumptions outlined above were well grounded. An espionage net- 
work in the Hawaiian Islands, together with uninterdicted cable communications 
between Hawaii and Japan undoubtedly aided the Japanese in establishing 
their basichyiK) thesis — namely, that the bulk of the American Pacific Fleet 
would be waiting at anchor at Pearl Harbor at the time of their surprise attack. 
The feasibility of a surprise attack prior to a declaration of war was, of course, 
borne out by events. 

(i) Diplomatic Deception: 

The operation plan providing for the outbreak of war and the attack on Pearl 
Harbor was published on 5 November 1941 as Combined Fleet Top Secret Opera- 
tion Order No. 1, and Y day (8 December, Japanese time) was set in Combined 
Fleet Top Secret Operation Order No. 2 on 7 November 1941. At the same time, 
the Japanese envoy Mr. Kurusu was en route to Washington to join the Japanese 
Ambassador in conducting conversations with the American Government. On 
7 November — the date that Y day was set — a “leading Japanese and reliable 
informant” visited the American Ambassador in Japan reportedly at the request 
of Foreign Minister Togo and urged repeatedly that, whether or not Japanese 
concessions were deemed inadequate by the United States, it was “of the highest 
importance [14219] that the Washington conversations be continued and 
not permitted to break down.” These conversations were continued throughout 
November and until the actual launching of the surprise attack. While it is true 
that Operation Order No. i setting Y Day, was not snfllcient by itself to effect the 
launching of the attack on that day, it was snflacient to despatch the various 
Japanese task forces to their scheduled pre-invasion rendevous points (Tankan 
Bay in the Kurlies for the Pearl Harbor Striking Force; Mako in the Pescadores 
for the main body of the Philippines Force, etc.) and have the Fleet complete its 
basic preparations for an attack on that day. And it seems evident, from a study 
of such available subsidiary orders as were issued during November 1941 by 
certain of the task forces involved in the plan, that the supplementary orders 
that were to cause the task forces to move forward to their attack positions and 
were to specify precisely the time for the outbreak of war, were to be issued almost 
as inevitable concomitants of the initial decision embodied in Operation Orders 
Nos. 1 and 2. While a radical change in the diplomatic situation might have 
caused the plan to be abandoned, it seems probable that nothing short of complete 
American acceptance of the Japanese terms in their note of 20 November 1941 
would have been regarded as sufladent to cancel the plans already set in motion. 
In any event, the continuation of diplomatic negotiations by the Japanese qfter 
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their task forces were already [H220] en route to their final goals must 
be deemed nothing short of deception. 

(ii) Radio Silence: 

The Striking Force, as it moved north to the sortie point in the Kuriles, and 
thence, to the eastern Pacific, was operating under strict injunctions to main 
radio silence to help assure the secrecy of its movement and mission. 

(iii) Radio Deception: 

The 1st Combined Communications Unit was directed to maintain deceptive 
traffic to simulate the presence of the main strength of the Japanese Fleet in 
the Inland Sea. At the same time, the early December movements of the Japa- 
nese units en route to the south were not conducted under complete radio 
silence — possibly because the element of surprise for that part of the campaign 
could not be preserved by silence since Allied visual observations could be made 
of those movements and possibly because of the belief that the ability of Allied 
intelligence to trace the southward movements of the Southern Force, and only 
those movements, would further bolster the effectiveness of the strategic sur- 
prise desired for the operations of the Striking Force. 

Composition of the Forces Attacking Pearl Harbor: 

Striking Force 

Commanding Officer: Commander in Chief, 1st Air Fleet — Vice Admiral Chui- 
chi Nagumo. 

Battleship Division #3 (1st section) (Hid, Kirishima), 2 battleships. 

Carrier Division #1 (Ka^a, Kagi). 

Carrier Division #2 (Hiryu, Soryu) 

Carrier Division #5 (Shokaku, Zuikaku), 6 aircraft carriers. 

Cruiser Division #8 (Tone, Chikuma), 2 heavy cruisers. 

Destroyer Squadron 1 (Abukuma, 4 destroyer divisions) 1 light cruiser; 16 
destroyers, plus 11 train vessels. 

Advance Eofpeditionary Fleet 

Commanding Officer: Commander in Chief, 6th Fleet — Vice Admiral Mitsumi 
Shimizu. Isuzu, Yura), 2 light cruisers; (Katori), 1 training cruiser; I-class 
submarines (including Submarine Squadrons #1, #2, #3: (I-l, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
16, 17, 18, 20, 22-24, 68, 69, 74), 20 submarines. Midget submarines, 5 midget 
submarines, plus 6 train vessels. 

Execution of the Operation: 

The Striking Force assembled at Tankan Bay in Btorofu Island (Kuriles) 
during late November 1941, and sortied for [H222'\ the attack on or 
about 27 November, following a course to the eastward and then southward, as 
indicated on the captured track chart appended (see Appendix 3). Of the 11 
train vessels allotted in the Operation Plan, reliable information suggests that 
only 3 tankers and 1 supply ship actually accompanied the Force. Apparently 
also, 3 submarines of the Advance Expeditionary Force (submarine fleet) accom- 
panied the Striking Force — the other submarines having proceeded from the 
Inland Sea independently of the Striking Force. During the fast voyage to their 
destination 260 miles due north of Oahu, the vessels of the carrier force were 
kept fueled successfully, albeit with considerable difficulty in many cases. Upon 
arrival at their destination, about 200 miles due north of Oahu, the carriers 
launched their aircraft, which rendezvoused further south and then flew in for a 
coordinated attack. Three waves of these carrier aircraft were employed, 
commencing at 0747 and ending at 0936, local time; the first attack was on 
various airfields, followed by attacks on the warships in Pearl Harbor. Follow- 
ing the successful completion of these surprise attacks, the carrier force with- 
drew to the Empire, taking a circuitous route to Hashirajima and arriving on 23 
December. En route. Carrier Division #2 (Hiryu, Soryu) and Cruiser Division 
#8 (Tone, Chikuma) were detached as a small reinforcement group for the Wake 
Island operation. Losses sustained by the Striking Force during the Hawaiian 
operation reportedly [1422S] totalled 29 aircraft. 

Until the completion of the surprise attack on Hawaii by the Striking Force, 
the “Advance Expeditionary Force” of submarines was under the command of 
the Striking Force Commander. The precise movements of the participating 
submarines prior to the actual attack are not clear, although some information 
suggests that the bulk of those units left the Empire in late November. So far 
as is known, the functions allotted the submarines in Operation Order No. 1 
were carried out as planned, viz : 
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(a) Until X— 3, submarines were to reconnoiter important points in the Aleu- 
tians, Samoa, Fiji, and Tutuila, and were to observe and report on any powerful 
American forces discovered. 

(b) One element was to patrol along the route of the Striking Force in advance 
of the movement of that Force — ensure the undetected approach of the carrier 
group to its destination. 

(c) Until X—5, the remaining submarines were to surround Hawaii at extreme 
range while one element approached and reconnoitered without being observed. 

(d) On X day, the function of the submarines would be to ‘'observe and attack 

the American Fleet in the Hawaii Area ; make a surprise attack on the channel 
leading into Pearl Harbor and attempt to close it; if the enemy 

moves out to fight he will be pursued and attacked.” 

Prior to the attack on X Day, the force of I-class submarines took up scouting 
positions in several allotted patrol sectors covering the waters in the vicinity of 
Pearl Harbor, while the .5 midget submarines were launched as a Special Attack 
Force to conduct an offensive attack against American warships within the 
Harbor and to prevent the escape of the fleet through the Harbor entrances 
during the scheduled aerial strike. Available data indicates that only one of 
the five subs penetrated into the Harbor ; none of the five inflicted any damage 
on American units, and none of the five rejoined the Japanese Fleet. American 
naval units accounted for 3, possibly 4, of the total, and the 5th beached itself at 
Oahu. 

During and after the attack, submarines outside of the Harbor area remained 
on patrol to oppose any possible sortie of American warships. The following is 
a translation of an extract from the ‘‘Report of the I-69’s Operations off Pearl 
Harbor, 8-10 December 1041” (Tokyo time), written by the Commanding Oflacer 
of the 1-69 (flagship of Submarine Division 12) and presents a picture of the 
operation as experienced by one of the Japanese units on patrol ; 

“During daylight on December 8 (December 7 Honolulu time), the 1-69 was 
cruising submerged, engaged in surveillance in Scouting Sector D (about 17 
miles southwest of Pearl [lJi225\ Harbor). Immediately after the attack 
upon the enemy by the Striking Force and the Special Attack Force, we were able 
to hear easily, by means of submarine sound detectors, explosions of bombs 
and torpedoes, and upon hearing the sound of depth charges, I judged that the 
Special Attack Force was engaged in heavy fighting. 

“At 1490 radio orders from the Commander of Submarine Forces were received, 
assigning the 1-69 to a surveillance in the central sector of E Inner Scouting Area 
(a circle with a radius of 8.5 nautical miles, with Pearl Harbor as the center). 
The orders further specified the annihilation of the remaining enemy forces. 

“After sunset we surfaced, in an attempt to assist as much as possible, but 
during the night we sighted five destroyers. While submerging, we received a 

close-range depth-charge attack At 0015 on the 9th (Tokyo time) we 

surfaced, making certain that no enemy patrol boats were within close range. 
On a course obliquely to the west, and at battle speed, we hurriedly recharged 
batteries. 

“We sighted 2 i>atrol vessels on our port quarter and beam respectively, each 
about 5 kilometers away, and in about 30 minutes we reversed course. Pearl 
Harbor shone red in the sky, like a thing afire. It was already dawn.” 

In the post-attack phase, the I-class submarines maintained their patrols for 
some time, and at least one of the [H226] group — the 1-7 — launched its 
aircraft to conduct a reconnaissance of Pearl Harbor to ascertain the status of 
the American fleet and installations. The operation plan had provided, in the 
event of the virtual destruction of the American Fleet at Pearl, that one Sub- 
marine Division or less would be placed between Hawaii and North America to 
destroy sea traffic and in fact at least one submarine — the 1-17 — ^was despatched 
for the Oregon coast about 14 December. 
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Appendix 1. 


Naval general staff 

Hank 

Official duties 

Umpires 



Nagano, Osaml 

Admiral 


Fiiihitoine, Shlgeru 

Rear Admiral...... 

Head of First Section (War Planes and 
Operations). 

Member First Section. 

Dozumi, Jisakn 

Captain 

Yamamoto, Chikao 

Captain 

Head of Sub-Section, First Section. 

Mayuzumli Haruo 

Commandei 

Member Sub-Section, First Section. 

Tamura, Saburo 

Commander 

Member Sub-Sectioni First Section, 
Member Sub-Section, First Section. 

Sanaei, Tsuyoshi 

Commander 

Uozumi, Yorlichi 

Commander.. 

Member Sub-Section, First Section. 

Nary Ministrj; 


Takata. Toshitane 

Captain 

Member of Military .\ffairs Bureau. 
Member of Military Affairs Bureau. 
Member of Office of Military Supply. 
Private Secretary to Navy Minister 

Shiki, Tsuneo-. 

Commander.... 

Tolbata, Kurle. 

Commander 

U4^tS] Fujil, Shigeru 

Commander 



(Admiral Sbimada, Shigetarb). 

N-Team— Combined Fleet 


Yamamoto, Isoroku 

Admiral 

CinC Combined Fleet. 

Ito, Swiichi 

Rear Admiral ... 

Chief of Staff. 

Kurojima, Kameto 

Captain 

Deputy Chief of Staff. 

Staff Adjutant. 

Goto, Shigeru 

Commander 

Isobe, Taro 

Commander. ...... 

Staff Engineering Officer. 

Staff Gunner Offfoer. 

Sugi. Toma 

Commander 

Sasaki, Akira 

Commander 

Staff Air Officer. 

Wada, Yushiro 

Commander 

Staff Communication Officer. 

Nagata, Shigeru 

Commander 

Staff Navigation Officer. 

Watanabe. Vasuji 

Commander 

Staff Operations and Plans Officer. 

Staff Torpedo Officer. 

Staff Supply Officer. 

Meteorologist Attached to Staff. 

Arima, Takayasu 

Commander 

Seimi, Ichiyoishi 

Commander 

Ota, kanai. 

Commander ... 

lit Combined Communicatim 
Unit (Radio Intelligence) 


Kakimoto, Gonichiro 

Rear Admiral 

Commander. 

Arisawa, Naosada 

Commander 

Deputy Chief of Staff. 

E-Team — Second Fleet 


Kondo, Nobutake 

Admiral 

Commander. 

VanagizawB, Kuranosuke 

Captain 

Deputy Chief of Staff. 

Staff Navigation Officer 

Oishi, Tamotsu. 

Commander 

Fourth Fleet 


Inoue, Semi.. 

Vice Admiral 

Commander. 

Fifth Fleet 


Hosogaya, Boshiro.. 

Vice Admiral 

Commander. 

Eleventh Air Fleet 


Tsukahara, Nishizo 

Vice Admiral... 

Commander. 

Kusi^a, Jinichi 

Rear Admiral.... 

Chief of Staff. 

A-TEAM— Third Fleet (Amphi- 


bious Forces for Southern In- 
vasions) 



Takahashi, Ibo. 

Vice Admiral 

Commander. 

Isbihara, Majime 

Captain 

Deputy Chief of Staff. 

Sixth Fleet 



Shimizu, Mitsumi 

Vice Admiral 

Commander. 

Kanoaka. Tomollro 

Captain 

Deputy Chief of Staff. 

Firet Air Fleet (Carrier Fleet) 


Nagumo, Chulchi.. 

Vice Admiral-. ........... 

Commander. 

Kusaka, Ryunosuke 

Rpat Admiral ___ _ _ 

Chief of SUff. 

Qenda, Minoni. _ __ 

Commander.. 

Deputy Chief of Staff. 
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[H2S0] Appbnmx 2 

Japanese Task Forces 

Main Body {Commander in Chief Combined Fleet) (Adm. Isoroku Yamamoto) ; 
(6 Battleships, 2 Light Cruisers, 8 Destroyers) ; Battleship Division #1(2 Battle- 
ships) (MuUu, Tfagato) ; Battleship Division #2 (4 Battleships) (/se, Hyuga, 
Fuso, Yamashiro) ; Cruiser Division #9 (2 Light Cruisers) {Kitagami, Oi) ; 8 
Destroyers (Names uncertain) 

Striking Force {Commander in Chief lat Air Fleet) (Vice Adm. Chuichl Na- 
gumo) ; (2 Battleships, 6 Aircraft carriers, 2 Heavy Cruisers, 1 Light Cruiser, 
16 Destroyers) ; Battleship Division #3 (1st Section) (2 Battleships) (Hiei, Kirir 
shima) ; Carrier Division #1 (2 Aircraft carriers) {Kaga, Akagi) ; Carrier Divi- 
sion #2 (2 Aircraft carriers) (Hiryu, Soryu) ; Carrier Division #5 (2 Aircraft 
carriers) (Shokiiku, Zuikaku) ; Cruiser Division #8 (2 Heavy Cruisers) (Tone, 
Chikuma) ; Destroyer Squadron #1 (1 Light Cruiser, 16 Destroyers) (Abukuma^ 
Destroyer names uncertain) 

Southern Force {Cojumander in Chief Second Fleet) (Vice Adm. Nobutake 
Kondo) ; (2 Battleships, 2 Small Aircraft carriers, 12 Heavy Cruisers, 7 Light 
Cruisers, 52 Destroyers, 16 Submarines) ; Battleship Division #3 (2nd Section) 
(2 Battleships) (Kongo, Haruna) Carrier Division #4 (1st S^xdion) (2 Small 
Aircraft carriers) (Probably Shoho and Ryu jo) ; Cruiser Division #4 (4 Heavy 
Cruisers) (Atago, Takao, Maya, Chokai) ; Cruiser Division #5 (3 Heavy Cruis- 
ers) (Haguro, Myoko, Nachi) ; Cruiser Division #7 (4 Heavy Cruisers) (ifo- 
gami, Mikuma, Kumano, Suzuya) ; Cruiser Division #16 (1 Heavy Cruiser, 3 
Light Cruisers) (Ashigara, Kuma, Kinu, Nagara) ; Destroyer Squadron #2 (1 
Light Cruiser, 12 Destroyers) (Jintsu, Destroyer names uncertain) ; Destroyer 
Squadron #3 (1 Light Cruiser, 16 Destroyers) (Sendai. Destroyer names un- 
certain) ; Destroyer Squadron #4 (1 Light Cruiser, 12 Destroyers) (Naka. 
Destroyer names uncertain) ; Destroyer Squadron #5 (1 Light Cruiser, 12 De- 
stroyers) (Natori, Destroyer names uncertain) ; About 16 Submarines (Names 
uncertain) 

[I42S1] Appendix 2 

Japanese Task Forces — (continued) 

South Seas Force (Commander in Chief 4th Fleet) (Vice Adm. Shigeyoshi 
Inoue) ; (4 Heavy Cruisers, 4 Light Cruisers, 12 Destroyers, 16 Submarines) 
Ka^hima (Light Cruiser) ; Cruiser Division #6 (4 Heavy Cruisers) (Aoba, Fur- 
utaka, Kinugasa, Kako) ; Cruiser Division #18 (2 Light Cruisers) (Tenryu, 
Tatsuta) ; Destroyer Squadron #6 (1 Light Cruiser, 12 Destroyers) (Yubari, 
Destroyer names uncertain) ; About 16 Submarines (Names uncertain) 

Northern Force (Commander in Chief 5th Fleet) (Vice Adm. Boshiro Hoso- 
kaya) ; (2 Light Cruisers, 2 Destroyers) ; Cruiser Division #21 (2 Light Cruis- 
ers) (Tama. Kiso) ; 2 Destroyers 

Advance Expeditionary Force (Commander in Chief 6th Fleet) (Vice Adm. 
Mitsumi Shimuzu) ; 3 Light Cruisers (Katori, Isuzu, Yura) ; About 26 Submarines 

Attached Forces (Training) ; Carrier Division #4 (2nd Section) (2 Small Air- 
craft carriers) (Probably Hosho and Zuiho) ; Miscellaneous Vessels. 
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[H2S2] Appendix 3 

Above [opposite] is shown a captured track chart of Jap carriers, covering the 
period from Pearl Harbor to Midway. During the operations noted, this Jap Car- 
rier Force was commanded by the late Vice-Admiral Nagumo as CinC First Air 
Fleet. The approximate approach of the Carrier Task Force to Hawaii is indi- 
cated. Acconiing to another document, recovered from a crashed enemy plane 
shortly after the raid, Jap aircraft tiew off their carriers about 200 miles due 
north of Oahu, rendezvoused further south, and then flew in for a coordinated 
attack. From 0755 to 0825 (Honolulu Time), VT and VD attacks were made on 
U. S. installations. After a 15-minute lull, these were followed by horizontal VB 
strikes and recurrent VD attacks. 

[ 14233 '] Mr. Morgan. Consistent with a request made by Senator 
Ferguson for information regarding reports of Japanese air recon- 
naissance over the Philippines, or other XJ. S. possessions in the Pacific 
prior to December 7, 1941, we have from the Na\^ Department a 
communication dated February 8, 1946, concerning this matter trans- 
mitting enclosures. We would request that the letter of transmittal 
and the enclosures be spread on the record at this point. 

The Vice Chairman. They will be spread on the record at this 
point. 

(The letter of transmittal and enclosures follow:) 

Department or the Navy 
Office of the Secretary 
Washington, 8 February 19^6. 

1083A 
R. #119 
Memorandum : 

To : Mr Seth W. Richardson 

1. In response to Senator Ferguson’s request for information regarding reports 
of Japanese air reconnaissance over the Philippines or other U. S. Possessions in 
the Pacific prior to December 7, 1941, the following references are given ; 

a. “ ♦ * * ‘Rear Admiral Toshio Matsuiiago, Retired, in [14^541 

interview published in Hochi States Japanese should face future with calm confi- 
dence in ability Army Navy rei)el air attat ks x Jai^au need not worry about 
weak ABCD powers encirclement plans x quoted as stating he has flown over 
Guam total sixteen times this year without sighting single American plane x 
American air power Far East negligible x prior retirement Matsunaga served 
twelve years as aviator Commander Ryu jo Acagi Tateyama Air Station now Di- 
rector Japan airways.’” (Narrative Statement, page 239; NCI exhibit 12). 

b. Dispatch from Marine detn(‘hnient. Wake Island to ComFOURTEEN, dated 
25 November 1941, stating that on 24 November 2115 hours the Pan-American 
clipper sighted four Japanese sea planes about 1,900 miles east of Guam, flying 
south at an altitude of 10,000 feet. Narrative statement, page 392; Hewitt ex- 
hibit 27, page 127). 

c. Dispatch from GovGuam, 240610, dated November 24, 1941. Copy attached. 

d. Extract from the interrogation of Captain Takahashi. Copy attached. 

2. It is possible that support was given to the belief that Japanese air recon- 
naissance was being made throughout the Pacific (over all Allied Island posses- 
sions) by a report of such reconnaissance over the Gilberts, given in a dispatch 
originated by the naval attach^ at Singapore [H2S5] on 22 November, 
paraphrase of which is made in the Hewitt exhibit 27, page 14T. Copy of dispatch 
#220228 is attached. 

/s/ John Ford Baecher, 

Lt, Comdr., U8NR. 


79716 — 16— pt. 11 


15 
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[H2S6^ Naval Message 

Navy Department. 

From : ALUSNA Singapore 
To: OPNAV (Action) 

CINCPAC, CINCAP (Info.) 

Date : 23 November 1941 
220228 
Routine 

Dependable reports here of reconnaissance flights over Gilbert Islands on 
November 15 by monoplane with tapered wings, single tailfln, twin engines. Next 
day repeated by monoplane flying boat silver color number of engines unobserved. 
Top secret 

{H2S1] Naval Mbbsagb 

Navy DBPABnnEzvT 

Prom : Governor Guam 
To: OPNAV (Action) 

CINCPAC, CINCAP (Info.) 

Date : 24 November 1941 

240610 

Deferred 

At 1217 local time today unldentifled two-engined plane sighted, circling south- 
ern end of island. Altitude approximately 15,000 feet At 1226 local time plane 
passed out of sight to southwest. 

Top secret 

[14^38] INTSBROQATION OP CAPTAIN TAKAHASHI ON 20 OCTOBBB 1945 

I, Positions held by Captain Takdhashi 
May 1941-December 1942 : On staff of Eleventh Air Pleet in Philippine Islands 
and Dutch East Indies. This was the duty period on which Captain Takahashi 
was questioned. 

January 1943-June 1945: Senior member of Navy Aeronautical Bureau, Tokyo. 
July 1945-AugU8t 1945 : Senior Staff officer of Fifth Air Fleet and senior staff 
officer of Third Air Fleet 

20 October 1945- : Chief of Sendai Naval Personnel Bureau. 

//. Summary 

• ♦ • The primary mission of the Japanese Force in FORMOSA, composed 
of about 300 flghters and bombers, was the annihilation of the American Air 
Force in the PHILIPPINES. In this, it was successful partly because complete 
information relative to the American Air Force [H2S9'i was obtained by 
Aerial Reconnaissance prior to commencement of hostilities. 

Ill, “Q’’ What gave the Japanese Impression that there were 900 planes in the 
area and how did you discover that there were 300 instead of 900T 
“A” The Navy received on 20 November 1941, a report from the Foreign Affairs 
Department that there were about 9(X> planes in the LUZON area. A photo- 
graphic reconnaissance plane conducted a search on the 24th or 25th of Novem- 
ber over that area and discovered that there were only 300 planes. One recon- 
naissance plane made flights at that time.” 

Mr. Morgan. We have here a letter from Commander 
Baecher, dated 7 March 1946, setting forth a request by Mrs. T. S, 
Wilkinson, the widow of Admiral Wilkinson, that certain informa- 
tion with respect to her husband and his testimony, and also a letter 
from Admiral Ingersoll to Admiral Wilkinson dated 26 December 
1945 be placed in the record.^ We request that this letter from the 
Navy Department of March 7, together with the enclosures be spread 
on tne record at this point. 

^ Adm. Wilkinson’s testimony appears in Hearings, Part 4, pp. 1723-1782, 1793-1858, 
1864-1911. 
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The Vice Chairman, They will be spread on the record at this 
point. 

(The letter and enclosures referred to follow :) 

Depabtment of the Navy, 

Office op the Secretary, 
Washington, 7 March 1946. 

Memorandum: 

To : Mr. Seth W. Richardson 

1. It will be recalled that during the course of his interrogation Vice Admiral 
T. S. Wilkinson testified concerning the duties of his office which, at least in part, 
was transcribed at pages 4576-4577 of the Record of Proceedings. 

2. It further appears that at the request of Vice Admiral Wilkinson there were 
read into the Record of Proceedings, at pages 5100-5104, a memorandum of Vice 
Admiral A. G. Kirk, and two dispatches exchanged between Vice Admiral Wilkin- 
son and Rear Admiral James, pertaining to matters referred to in the testimony of 
Vice Admiral Wilkinson at said pages 4576-4577 of the Record. 

3. In connection with the same matter Vice Admiral [14^42] Wilkinson 
wrote a letter to Admiral R. K Ingersoll on 20 December 1945, in which he re- 
ferred to his own and Admiral Turner’s testimony, and forwarded as the first 
enclosure a copy of the memorandum of Vice Admiral Kirk referred to above 
and as the second enclosure a copy of his own testimony as transcribed at said 
pages 4576-4577 of the Record of Proceedings before the Joint Committee, and 
inquired as to Admiral Ingersoll’s recollection of the matter. Admiral Ingersoll 
answered Vice Admiral Wilkinson’s letter by letter of 26 December 1945. 

4. Mrs. T. S. Wilkinson states that her lately deceased husband, Vice Admiral 

Wilkinson, refrained at the time from forwarding to the committee the exchange 
of correspondence with Admiral Ingersoll because he thought the subject matter 
would be covered when Admiral Ingersoll appeared as a witness. She feels that 
it nqjv appears that the interrogation of Admiral Ingersoll did not cover the 
particular question, and has found the letters among Vice Admiral Wilkinson’s 
effects. Accordingly Mrs. Wilkinson, having first obtained the permission of 
Admiral Ingersoll to such use of his letter, requests in behalf of her husband 
that the pertinent parts of the exchange of correspondence between Vice Admiral 
Wilkinson and Admiral Ingersoll be read into and made a part of 
the stenographic record of the committee’s proceedings. Accordingly there 
are attached hereto, marked Enclosures A and B respectively, 

copies of the second enclosure to Vice Admiral Wilkinson’s letter of 20 December 
1945 to Admiral Ingersoll and of Admiral Ingersoll’s letter dated 26 December 
1945. 

/s/ John Fobd Baooher, 

Lt. Comdr, U8NR. 


BNCtLOSUBE A 

Admiral Wilkinson. I said that the text of the regulations which you intro- 
duced read “Evaluate the information collecteil and disseminate as advisable.” 

I understood our duties to be, and still understand, to disseminate and spread 
abroad all types of basic information, what General Miles has termed static 
information, such as the defenses of the country, its economics, the diplomatic 
relations, the characters and activities and previous careers of its military and 
naval men, the location of its fleets, the actual movements of its fleets and every- 
thing other than the enemy probable intentions, and such speciflc information 
as in itself might give rise or might require action by our fleet, or by our naval 
forces. 
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In the latter case before dissemination I would consult higher authority, either 
the Assistant Chief, the Chief of Naval Operations, or my Colleague, Chief of War 
Plans, In order that this information which I sent out would not be in conflict 
with his understanding of the naval situation, and the operations 

for which he was responsible. 

Mr. Geseix. In other words, you had the responsibility to disseminate, but 
where you reached a situation which led you to feel that the information dis- 
seminated might approach the area of a directive, or an order to take some spe- 
cific action to the recipient then you felt you were required to consult War Plans, 
or the Chief of Naval Operations? 

Admiral Wilkinson, Exactly. 


Enclosure B : 


Staff Heiadquartess 
Westcrn Sea Frontier 
Federal Office Building 
San Francisco, California, 26 December, 1945. 


My Dear Wilkinson : I have your letter of 20 December regarding your testi- 
mony before the Committee and also the two enclosures. 

My understanding of the instructions given to Naval Intelligence in 1941 is 
exactly In accord with your testimony as you gave it in the hearings, and as em- 
bodied in the second enclosure of your letter. 

I remember that discussions took place sometime in ’41 although I had for- 
gotten that Kirk took part in the discussions. I remember it more as a discussion 
with you. I do remember distinctly, however, pointing out that our [14245] 
organization was not like military intelligence and that the Estimate of the Situ- 
ation should be prepared by the War Plans Division, although the data for the part 
“Elnemy Intentions” naturally would have to be based on data and information 
gathered by Naval Intelligence. • 

With kindest regards and all best wishes for the New Year, I am 
Very sincerely yours, 

/s/ Inoersoll. 

Vico Admiral T. S. Wilkinson, USN., 

SOiS “V” Street, N. W., 

Washington. D. C. 


m2J^6] Mr. Morgan. I believe that is all. Mr. Chairman. 

The Vice Chairman. There being nothing further, the committee 
will stand adjourned subject to the call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 5:40 p. m., the Committee adjourned, subject to 
the call of tne Chair.) 
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um 7 ] peabl harbor attack 


THURSDAY, MAY 23, 1946 

Congress op the United States, 

Joint Committee on the Investigation 

OF the Pearl Harbor Attack, 

Washington, D. C. 

The joint committee met, pui’suant to call, at 10 : 30 a. m., in the com- 
mittee room of the Committee on the District of Columbia, United 
States Capitol, Senator Alben W. Barkley (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Barkley (chairman), Lucas, Brewster, and 
Ferguson and Representatives Cooper (vice chairman), and Murphy. 

Also present : Seth W. Richardson, general counsel; John E. Hasten, 
Edward P. Morgan, and Logan J, Lane, of counsel, for the joint 
committee. 

[i.^4^] The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Richardson. 

Mr. Richardson. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Lane wants to offer, with the 
permission of the committee, a number of answers to requests which 
have been made in the record, in order to clean up that part of the 
record. 

The Chairman. I might state before you start that the Senate meets 
at 11 o’clock today ana the House also meets at 11 o’clock. We will 
have to work pretty fast here to get through before the two Houses 
meet. 

I just wanted that to be understood, so that we wouldn’t waste any 
time. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Chairman, I suggested to Senator Ferra- 
son and counsel, while talking informally, that in view of the lact 
that the Senate is meeting at 11 o’clock today and the House is also 
meeting at 11 o’clock, that probably the best thing to do would be for 
us to receive these documents for the record, close the record, and then 
adjourn subject to call of the Chair, with the idea that as early next 
week as can be conveniently arranged we could have another meeting 
of the committee. 

The Chairman. Senator George cannot be here this morning as he 
is presiding at a Finance Committee meeting ; and Mr. Clark is away, 
as is also Mr. Gearhart. So it would be my purpose to call an executive 
committee meeting the first day of next week that 

is available. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Clark will in all probability be back next 
week. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, it would be my suggestion that we 
hold this record open to put these things in. I would like to have 
time to go over them after they are in the record. 
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The Chairman. The Chair wishes to state this, Senator, that the 
committee voted last week to close the record today, and I wouldn’t 
feel at liberty to hold the record open unless the committee reverses 
its action taken last week. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, I received the answers to ques- 
tions put to Mr. Hull yesterday. As the Chair knows we have had 
very important sessions. We had a very important session yesterday 
and finally voted. It was necessary that I stay on the floor. I haven’t 
had time to properly analyze the material to see whether or not other 

? uestions should be submitted. Those I analyzed were very unsatis- 
actory, so far as I personally was concerned. 

I feel that we have failed utterly to get information by the system 
of using interrogatories. It was difiicult enough to get testimony 
from the witnes.ses in the hearings. I feel that it has failed and that 
we should have some time to submit interrogatories. 

For instance, I asked many questions of Mr. Stimson. He didn’t 
see fit to answer the first set of questions at all. [H250^ Per- 
sonally I don’t feel that he even answered the second questions, but 
he did at least give us some answers to those. 

Now, if we spend months, and we have spent months, on this matter, 
I feel that we should have a complete record. I certainly want to 
have a complete record of the Pearl Harbor facts. I feel that by 
closing this record todayj without the right to submit further questions, 
without the right of getting the Stimson diary, that we are not getting 
all of the facts. 

The Chairman. Well, the committee will have to pass on that. 
Senator Ferguson. I realize that, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. We will go ahead. We don’t want to argue that 
now. 


Senator Ferguson. I am not arguing it. 

The Chairman. No; but we have ttdcen time, which is very short 
and very precious. I will be perfectly frank to state that unless the 
committee itself ordere it, reverses tne action that it took to close 
the record today, that is what the order was, with only two votes 
against that motion, made by Mr. Keefe, unless the committee desires 
otherwise I am going to adhere to the action taken by the committee. 

I don’t see how I can do otherwise as chairman of this committee. 


If the committee wants to take a different action when it meets again, 
that is its business, but so far as the orders of the committee are at 
present, the hearing of evidence [lIiSoll and the record was to 
be closed today. 

Wliether you or I, or the committee, or anybody else, could get any 
additional information from Mr. Stimson than his reply to interroga- 
tories, I do not know. It is unfortunate that Mr. Stimson’s health 
has been such that he couldn’t appear in person. I think that we all 
have the greatest respect for Mr. Stimson and that the country has 
the greatest respect for Mr. Stimson. I haven’t had a chance to read 
his replies, but I don’t think it is necessary for me to read them in order 
to determine whether there should be any more hearings or any more 
questions asked of him. I presume he gave us the best information 
he could in reply to the questions. If he nasn’t, I don’t know whether 
additional questions sent to him would elicit anything further or not. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, it is only that I think we ought 
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to be given that opportunity. At least I would like to have made a 
part of this record the questions that I submitted and a showing that 
he did not answer. 

The Chairman. I presume that the questions submitted are a part 
of the record, that they were made a part of the record, as much as 
the answers. Without seeing the questions and the answers, I as- 
sume the questions would be made a part of the record just as if they 
had been asked in open hearing. 

Senator Ferguson. I didn’t know. That is the reason I asked. 

The Chairman. I assume so. Isn’t that true. Counsel? 
Mr. Richardson. My idea would be that whatever we got from Mr. 
Stimson would appear in this record. 

Tte Chairman. Yes, and the same with regard to Mr. Hull. Let’s 
go ahead. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire if the Hull answers 
are here ready to be put in the record today ? 

Mr. Lane. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I presume all members received them and that they 
are here ready to be put in the record today. Go ahead. 

Mr. Lane. The Committee sent certain interrogatories to former 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull on April 5, 1946. We have received 
his answers to the interrogatories, and ask that the interrogatories, 
the answers thereto, and their letter of transmittal dated May 16, 1946, 
be spread on the record. 

The Chairman. Without objection, that will be done. 

(The answers given by Mr. Hull to interrogatories submitted to 
him by the Committee follow :)^ 

[I425J] Mat 16, 1946. 

The Honorable Aisen W. Babkirt, Chairman, 

Joint Gouuittbe on the Investioatioit or the Peabi. Habbibi Attack, 
Congress o^ the United States. 

Mt Deab Mb. Babklet, Reference is made to your letter of April 5, 1946, en- 
closing a set of 169 Interrogatories which the committee desired me to consider 
and make such reply thereto as my recollection of the facts might warrant. 

In pursuance of j'our request I enclose my replies to the interrogatories. I feel 
that most of the matters covered in my replies have already been set forth in 
the record of the Department of State or in my prepared statement to the 
committee. I trust that my replies satisfactorily dispose of the questions con- 
cerning which the committee has inquired. 

Sincerely yours, 

[S] Cordell Hull. 

Enclosure : 

Replies to Interrogatories. 

[ 14 ^ 54 ] REPLIES TO INTERROGATORIES PROPOUNDED BY THE 
HONORABLE HOMER FERGUSON, MEMBER OF THE JOINT COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE INVESTIGATION OF THE PEARL HARBOR ATTACK 

1. Question : Is it correct to say, Mr. Secretary, that the first specific 
point in the 10 points of the American note of November 26, 
1941, proposed that Japan enter a seven-power nonaggression 
compact ? ( See For. i^l. vol. 2, 769. ) 


> Mr. Hnll was sworn bj the Chairman at the time of his appearance before the Com- 
mittee on November 28, 1945. See Hearings, Part 2, p. 408 et seq. 
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Answer: In this Government’s outline of a proposed basis for 
agreement between the United States and Japan communi- 
cated to the Japanese Government on November 26 there were 
listed in section 2 under 10 headings steps to be taken by the 
Government of the United States and by the Government 
of Japan of which the first heading reads as follows : 

1. The Oovernment of the United States and the Government of 
Japan will endeavor to conclude a multilateral non-aggression pact 
among the British Empire, China, Japan, the Netherlands, the Soviet 
Union, Thailand, and the United States. 

2. Question: [H265'\ Is it correct to say that, in your conversa- 

tion with the Japanese Ambassadors on November 22, 1941, 
you broached the matter of proposing to Japan SOMETIME 
a broad comprehensive plan involving the collaboration of 
other nations ? (For. Rel. vol. 2, 761.) 

Answer: On November 22, 1941, 1 told the Japanese Ambassador 
that I had in mind taking up with him sometime a general 
and comprehensive program which we had been engaged in 
developing and whicn involved collaboration of other coun- 
tries. Our broad approach was toward a world objective, 
not a local, regional, or bilateral objective. While the initial 
step was bilateral as between the Japanese and ourselves, 
what we were trying to do was to get Japan to adopt a peace- 
ful program on world-wide lines. Had we been successful 
Japan would have been able to satisfy all her needs by taking 
advantage of the principles, for example, of the Nine-Power 
Agreement and the Good Neighbor policy. We envisaged, of 
course, the assumption by Japan of obligations along with 
the acqjuisition by ner of rights. 

3. Question: Did the Japanese Ambassadors reply that Japan wsis 

interested in a bilateral agreement with the United States? 
(For. Rel. vol. 2, 762.) 

Answer: The Japanese Ambassador said that the 
Japanese had in mind negotiating a bilateral agreement with 
us to which other powers could subsequently give their adher- 
ence. The Japanese, throughout the conversations, had 
shown apparently little thought for the rights and interests 
of countries in the Pacific area other than Japan and the 
United States. From the outset of the conversations I had 
endeavored to make it clear to the Japanese that this Govern- 
ment could not join with Japan in disposing of questions 
affecting the rights and interests of the other concerned 
powers without consulting them prior to entering into formal 
negotiations on these matters with the Japanese. There could 
not have been, however, any doubt in the mind of the Japanese 
Ambassador that our conversations looked to our entering 
into a bilateral agreement with Japan as our immediate 
objective even though we held to the view that other powers 
should be consulted. 

4. Question : Did the Japanese Ambassadors say to you, after reading 

the note of November 26 and the oral statement of the 26th, 
that the American proposal was unacceptable and was to be 
interpreted as tantamount to meaning the end? (For. Rel. 
vol. 2, 766.) 
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Answer: \1I^57'\ After the Japanese .Ambassadoi-s had 

read the documents handed to them on November 26 con- 
taining an outline of the proposed basis of an agreement 
between the United States and Japan and an explanatory oral 
statement, Mr. Kurusu said that he felt that our resimnse to 
their proposal could be interpreted as tantamount to meaning 
the end. Neither Mr. Kurusu nor Ambassador Nomura stated 
that the American proposal was unacceptable. 

5. Question : Is it correct to say that the position of the State Depart- 
ment has been that the American note of the 26th was a 
necessary restatement of American policy as the only logical 
and practical means by which peaceful conditions might 
obtain in the Pacific Ocean? (For. Rel. 767 et. al.) 

Answer : In answer to this question, I refer to my statement before 
the joint committee on November 19, 1945, m which I said : 

Our Government’s proposal was offered for the consideration of the 
Japanese Government as one practical example of a program to be 
worked out. It did not rule out other practical examples which either 
Government was free to offer. 

In that same statement I also said : 

[H258] The Japanese were spreading propaganda to the effect 
that they were being encircled. On the one hand we were faced by 
this charge and on the other by one that we were preparing to pursue 
a policy of appeasing Japan. In view of the resulting confusion, it 
seemed important to restate the fundamentals. 

That confusion prevailed both in Japan and the United 
States. We knew from Japanese acts and utterances that 
the Japanese proposal of November 20 was their last word 
and it was obviously desirable that the record of the American 
Government’s position throughout the conversations be made 
crystal clear. Therefore, the proposals of November 26 
were directed toward making our position utterly clear and 
toward keeping the door open for further conversations not- 
withstanding the ultimative character of the Japanese pro- 
posal of November 20. The principles set forth in our No- 
vember 26 proposal were in all important re.spects essentially 
the same principles we had been proposing to the Japanese 
right along. Had the Japanese had the least disposition to 
pursue a peaceful course, a more desirable program could not 
nave been offered to them. All Japan haa to do to take ad- 
vantage of our offer was to abandon her course of aggression 
and to adopt the accepted rules of peaceful international con- 
duct. In- the explanatory statement which accompanied 
the projxjsal there was reviewed briefly the 

objective sought in the exploratory conversations, namely, 
that of arriving at an agreement regarding Pacific questions 
on a basis of peace, law and order, and fair dealing among 
nations. 

6. Question : It was stated, was it not, by the American Government 
to Japan in the note of the 26th that the Japanese proposal 
of November 20 fell short of the objectives desired? (For. 
Rel. vol. 2, 767.) 
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Answer: In this Government’s communication to the Japanese 
Government of November 26 it was stated : 

The proposals which were presented by the Japanese Ambassador on 
November 20 contain some features which, in the opinion of this Gov- 
ernment conflict with the fundamental principles which form a part 
of the general settlement under consideration and to which each Gov- 
ernment has declared that it is committed. The Government of the 
United States believes that the adoption of such proposals would not 
be likely to contribute to the ultimate objectives of ensuring peace 
under law, order, and Justice in the Pacific area, and it suggests that 
further effort be made to resolve our divergences of views in regard 
to the practical application of the fundamental principles already 
mentioned. 

The Japanese asked in their proposal of November 20 that the 
United States agree to cease giving aid to 

China; that the United States desist from augmenting its 
military forces in tlie western Pacific; that the United States 
help Japan obtain products of the Netherlands East Indies; 
that the United States undertake to resume commercial rela- 
tions with Japan ; that the United States undertake to supply 
to J apan “a required quantity of oil” ; while J apan on her part 
would be free to continue her military operations in and 
against China and to keep her troops in Indochina and to 
attack the Soviet Union, would have her funds unfrozen, 
would be able to buy with comparative freedom from the 
United States, would be assured adequate supplies of oil, and 
would be under no obligation to remove her troops from Indo- 
china until she should have completed her conquest of China 
or conditions of peace satisfactory to her had been estab- 
lished “in the Pacific area.” 

Before and after presenting that proposal, Ambassador 
Nomura and Mr. Kurusu talked emphatically about the 
urgency of the situation and intimated vigorously that this 
was Japan’s la.st word and if an agreement along those lines 
was not quickly concluded ensuing developments might be 
most unfortunate. 

Wliat Japan asked in that proposal would, had it been 
agreed to by the United States, have meant condonement by 
the United States of Japan’s past aggressions, assent by 
the United States to unlimited courses of conquest 
by Japan in the future, abandonment by the United States of 
its whole past position in regard to the most essential prin- 
ciples of its foreign policy in general, betrayal by the United 
States of China, and acceptance by the United States of a posi- 
tion as a silent partner aiding and abetting Japan in her effort 
to create a Japanese hegemony in and over the western Pacific 
and Eastern Asia. 

Acceptance by us of the Japanese proposal of November 20 
would nave placed Japan in a commanding position in her 
movement to acquire control of the entire western Pacific area ; 
would have destroyed our chances of asserting and maintain- 
ing our rights and interests in the Pacific; and in its final 
analysis would have meant a most serious threat to our na- 
tional security. She also clung to her vantage point in Indo- 
china which threatened the security of the countries to the 
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south and menaced vital trade routes. Their conditional offer 
to withdraw troops from southern Indochina to northern 
Indochina was meaningless as they could have brought those 
troops back to southern Indochina within a day or two, and 
furthermore they placed no limit on the number of troops they 
might continue to send there. 

7. Question: Did our Government reject the Japanese note of 

November 20, 1941, which you described as an 

ultimatum ? 

Answer: The Japanese proposal of November 20, which I have 
described in response to question No. 6, was of so preposterous 
a character that no responsible American official could ever 
have dreamed of accepting it. Nevertheless, I felt that I 
should not be violent in my comment to the Japanese in regard 
to it so as to avoid giving them any pretext to walk out on the 
conversations. 

Therefore, despite the ultimative character of the Japanese 
proposal, and despite the slim possibility that Japan would 
elect to continue the conversations, we proposed to keep alive 
that possibility while restating our fundamental principles. 
The Army an^ Navy were asking for more time, as they had 
for months past, and I had that situation very much at heart. 
Morever, we wanted to show our interest in peace up to the last 
^lit second and at the same time to expose the bad faith of the 
Japanese. Everything we said or dia was with those consid- 
erations in mind. In drawing up a full restatement of our 
principles, we gave exemplifications of their application to the 
situation in the Pacific area, and we invited tne Japanese to 
continue the conversations with that statement as a basis. 

8. Question: It was stated, was it not that, therefore, the United 

States was setting forth to Japan a broad and 
comprehensive program under which the desired objectives 
could be attained? (For. Rel. vol. 2, 767.) 

Answer: In this Government’s oral statement to the Japanese 
Government of November 26 it was stated : 

♦ * * the Government of the United States offers for the considera- 

tion of the Japanese Government a plan of a broad but simple settlement 
covering the entire Pacific area as one practical exemplification of a 
program which this Government envisages as something to be worked 
out during our further conversations. 

As I said in my statement before the joint committee of 
November 19, 1945, in reviewing what I had told press cor- 
respondents on the day following the date of delivery to the 
Japanese of the communication under reference, 

I found there had been so much confusion and so many collateral 
matters brought in along with high Japanese officials in Tokyo pro- 
claiming their old doctrines of force, that I thought it important to 
bring the situation to a clear prospective. So I had recounted and 
restated the fundamental principles and undertook to make application 
of them to a number of specific conditions such as would logically go 
into a broad basic peaceful settlement in the Pacific area. 

There had bt'en every kind of suggestion made as we 
had gone along in the conversations. I said that I had considered 
everything in the way of suggestions from the xioint of view whether 
it would facilitate, keep alive, and if possible carry forward conversa- 
tions looking toward a general agreement, all the while naturally 
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preserving the fullest integrity of every principle for which we stood. 
I had sought to examine everything possible but always to omit con- 
sideration of any proposal that would contemplate the stoppage of the 
conversations and search for a general agreement for peace. 

9. Question: When did you prepare the message which President 
Roosevelt was to send to the Japanese Emperor the night of 
December 6, 1941 ? 

Answer : The idea of a message from the President to the Emperor 
had been under consideration by the President and myself 
as far back as the middle of October, as is clear from the 
record before the committee. The message as actually sent 
was prepared in final form on December 6, and included 
contributions made in the White House as well as material 
contained in drafts prepared in the State Department during 
preceding weeks. 

Yllf26S\ 10. Question : For the purpose of a question I shall quote 
from the President’s message to the Emperor : “Thus a with- 
drawal of the' Japanese forces from Inaochina would result 
in the assurance of peace throughout the whole of the South 
Pacific area” — end of quotation and I ask : Is it correct to say 
that the withdrawal of the Japanese from Indochina, under 
a neutral guarantee of the integrity of Indochina by the 
interested parties, was the single specific proposal of the 
message of the Emperor, sent by President Roosevelt on De- 
cember 6? And fulfillment of it would have assured peace 
in the southwest Pacific, in the opinion of the President? 

Answer : In the President’s message to the Japanese Emperor the 
President stated that “both Japan and the Unit^ States 
should agree to eliminate any form of military threat.” The 
President was seeking to make a broad appeal. The with- 
drawal by Japan of its armed forces from Indochina would 
have assured the creation of an atmosphere which would have 
rendered possible resumption of conversations looking to a 
peaceful settlement covering the entire Pacific area. Con- 
versely, Japan’s refusal to accept the President’s proposal 
would expose her real purpose. Indochina was the logical 
and hy far the most feasiblejumping-off place for a Japanese 
movement to the south. The President by 

his proposal for the neutralization of Indochina on July ^ 
had already strongly tested Japan’s purposes in her continued 
movement south by proposing that she get out of Indochina — 
and the Japanese Government by its clear-cut refusal be- 
trayed its military designs on the South Sea area. This pro- 
posal also served to expose Japan’s intentions not to consider 
peaceful arrangements with us unless we were prepared to 
make all the concessions. The President was now making an 
additional last-minute appeal. He, of course, knew that the 
huge Japanese armada had already left the jumping-off place 
in Indochina, which, from our viewpoint, meant that the 
danger of attack could not have been more imminent. 
Nevertheless, the President believed that he should not neg- 
lect even the slim chance that an additional last-minute 
appeal might save the situation. It also served to make clear 
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to the American people and to the world our interest in 
maintaining peace up to the very last minute, 

11. Question: Was there anything in the December 6 message pro- 

posing a Japanese withdrawal from China — a pledge not to 
interfere should the United States be drawn into war by 
Germany — or a proposal for Japan’s adherence to a seven- 
power nonaggression pact ? 

Answer: Inasmuch as the November 26 proposal 

of this Government was already before the Japanese, the ap- 
peal to the Emperor was made specifically applicable to the 
critical situation created by the Japanese military movement 
from and within Indochina which we had very much in our 
minds. Indochina was the seat of the most acute and iminent 
danger at that moment. The other subjects at issue with 
Japan mentioned in your question had been thrashed out over 
and over again during 6 months of conversations. 

Throughout the convereations we had vainly urged on 
Japan that she abandon conquest, including the conquest of 
China. We also had asked tne Japanese to give up her alli- 
ance with Germany and Italy whicn was directed against us, 
but they clung to that alliance like they clung to their very 
life. We had fully demonstrated the utter impossibility of 
getting Japan to budge on these questions. 

Questions 12, 13, and 38 are grouped in a single answer. 

12. Question: The intercepted diplomatic messages of the Japanese 

show that on November 26 Nomura aiul Kurusu requested 
permission of Tokyo to request that President Roosevelt wire 
to a Japanese official. Premier Tojo, I presume, and ask that 
peace be maintained for the sake of posterity and that Japan 
replied with a cordial message, were you aware, on November 
29, that this document was in the possession 
of the American Government as decoded on November 281 
(Intercepted messages, exhibit 1, p. 180.) 

13. Question: The intercepted Japanese messages show that, on No- 

vember 28, the Japanese Ambassadors received from Tokyo a 
message that was secretly intercepted and decoded by the 
American Government on the same day, and which said: 
I quote: “I contacted the man you told me to in your No. 
1180 and he said that under present circumstances what you 
suggest is entirely unsuitable” end quotation : were you aware 
of the existence of this document on November 30? (Cf. In- 
tercepted messages, exhibit 1, p. 195, last two sentences of 
No. 844.) 

38. Question: You saw the intercepted Japanese messages, did you 
not? 

Answer: I was at all times intensely interested in the contents 
of the intercepts. I instructed my secretaries to show me 
promptly any and all intercepts of material value and im- 
portance to the State Department. This, it seemed to me, 
they did. So far as I was able to judge, all of such intercepts 
were shown to me. The State Department was on a 24-hour 
basis and messages received in the Department after office 
hours in whatever form when important were delivered to 
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me at my home. At this late \1J^69'\ date, in 1946, 
I cannot he certain whether I received and read at the time all 
important intercepts or whether it might be possible that some 
of those I have read since that time or recently are con- 
fused in my mind with what I read at the time. I kept no 
records as to when particular messages reached me. 

Questions 14, 82, and 83 are grouped in a single answer. 

14. Question: It is proved by trie intercepted messages, is it not, that 

Japan on November 28 had rejected the proposition of an 
exchange of peace messages between the heads of their respec- 
tive states? (No. 844, p. 195, exhibit 1.) 

82. Question: Will you please look at message No. 844, page 195, 

exhibit 1, and state as to whetlier or not that message relates 
to a message from the President to the Emperor? 

83. Question : If your answer to the last question is “yes,” then will 

you explain why the message was sent on the night of the 6th 
of Decwnber 1941, when you and the President had knowl- 
edge of the message of exhibit 1, message 844, page 195 ? 

Answer : The intercepted message cited (No. 844, exhibit 1, p. 195) 
seems to refer to a suggestion by the Japanese 
Ambassador for a Japanese initiative in proposiim to this 
Government an exchange of messages between the President 
and a Japanese official, presumably the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. The Japanese Foreign Minister, after consulting 
with the Navy Minister, apparently did not approve of that 
suggestion. In the situation in which we found ourselves 
grabbing at straws to save the peace, this Government be- 
lieved that no possibility should be overlooked even at the 
last minute to appeal for peace. In any case, there was no 
reason why the President should not send a message to the 
Emperor regardless of the attitude of any particular sub- 
ordinate Japanese official. 

15. Question: On November 29, 1941. you rejected, did you not, as 

useless a suggestion of the Australian Minister that he try 
to mediate through Kurusu? 

Answer: On NovemW 9, 1941, the Australian Minister called 
on me and brought up the question of his conferring with 
the Japanese representative, Mr. Kurusu, and suggesting 
to Kurusu that Australia would be glad to act as a mediator. 
I offered no objection to his taking such a step, but merely 
stated my opinion to the Minister that the diplomatic stage 
was over and that nothing would come of such a move. 

16. Question: [14271] On November 30, or around that date. 

did you recommend to the President that he deliver a message 
to Congress on the subject of American -Japanese relations? 

Answer : On November 29, 1 sent to the President a draft message 
to Congress, which Secretary Stimson and Secretary Knox 
had helped to prepare, together with a draft message from 
the President to the Emperor. In my memorandum to the 
President I said : 

If you should send this message to the Emperor it would he advisable 
to defer your message to Congress until we see whether the message 
to the Emperor effects any Improvement in the situation. I think we 
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agree that you will not send message to Congress until the last stage 
of our relations, relating to actual hostility, has been reached. 

17. Question: What did the President say? 

Answer: I have no specific recollection as to what President 
Roosevelt said regarding a message to Congress. But the 
record is that he did not send the message to Congress. 

18. Question : Wlw did he not send it to Congress? 

Answer : fl4272] The President and I had for some time 

been communicating to various Members of Congress our 
views on the imminent dangers in the situation in connection 
with such matters as neutrality legislation and extension of 
selective service. A message to Congress during the last few 
days would have contained very little that was new without 
giving to the Japanese leaders material wliich would have 
enabled them to arouse their people against us all the more, 
a thing we wished to avoid so long as there was even the slight- 
est possibility of keeping the discussions alive. 

Furthermore, the powerful isolationist groups in this coun- 
try would probably have renewed their oft-repeated charges 
or “war-mongering” and “dragging the nation into foreign 
wars.” The Japanese leaders would then have been in a posi- 
tion to play up the situation as evidencing disunity in the 
United States in order to gain support in Japan for plunging 
ahead. 

19. Question : Did it occur to you, in making such a recommendation 

that, either in wording or by precedent, there applied in the 
situation of November 30, 1941, that clause in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States which provides that, from time to 
time, the President shall inform the Congress of the state 
of the Union ? 

Answer: \^H273'\ I would say that among the considera- 

tions which led to the drafting of the message to Congress was 
the Constitutional clause you cite, but there was also the 
consideration whether sending such a message at that par- 
ticular time would have been helpful or otherwise in the 
critical situation then existing. 

20. Question : Did you tell a press conference on or about December 

3, 1941, that the Japanese Goveniment on November 12 had 
taken the position that these talks were not informal and 
exploratory, rather that they constituted real negotiations, 
which -were in their final stages and that in the event of 
their failure a critical and dangerous situation would result? 
(Cf. For. Rel. p. 75.) 

Answer: The question whether the conversations with the Japa- 
nese in 1941 constituted real negotiations was not a matter 
of unilateral determination. This Government had made it 
clear to the Japanese from the outset that our conversations 
must remain on an exploratory basis until we could determine 
whether there existed a basis for negotiations. That point 
was never reached. Later, the Japanese Government ad- 
vanced the contention that we were in negotiation, with 
Ambassador Grew at Tokyo on November 12 and with us 
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here on November 13. On that day, I made [14^-4] 
the position of this Government quite clear to the Japanese 
representatives, as follows: 

The Secretary, after asking the Japanese Minister to make accurate 
note of what the Secretary was about to say, replied that if we are 
to work out a peaceful settlement in the Pacific area he could do this 
oniy on the basis of carrying on exploratory conversations until we 
reached a stage when he could go to Great Britain, to China and to 
the Dutch and say to them that he believes that the attitudes of Japan 
and the United States are such as to afford a basis for negotiation 
and that we could call what took place thereafter a negotiation. 
(Foreign Relations of the United States, Japan, 1031-11, vol. II, 
pp. 731-732.) 

Inasmuch as the Japanese Government did not subsequently 
refer to this point, it was to be assumed that it had accepted 
this Government’s position. There was no occasion for re- 
ferring to this point in conference with the press. I did, 
however, make clear to the representatives of the press on 
November 27 and again on December 3 the seriousness of the 
situation. 

Questions 21 and 22 are grouped in a single answer. 

21. Question : From page 43 of your statement, I quote: “On Novem- 

ber 30, 1 was iniormed by the British Ambassador \1]^7S\ 

that the British Government had important indications that 
Japan was about to attack Siam and that this attack would 
include a seaborne expediion to seize strategic points in the 
Kra Isthmus” and quotation — I ask if you recall having any 
information on that day from the First Lord of the British 
Admiralty indicating a Japanese attack upon the United 
States? 

22. Question: I quote from the New York Times of December 1, a 

dispatch from London under date of November 30: “A. V. 
Alexander, First Lord of the Admiralty, said that ‘if Japan 
breaks with and attacks the United States we must go with 
the United States and I am glad we have been able to send 
naval reinforcements to the Far East,’ end quotation : Did 
you see arty official message to the United States of such a 
nature? 

Answer: I do not recall receiving any information or messages 
on or about November 30 from the First Lord of the Adnur- 
alty or from any other official source indicating a Japanese 
attack on the United States or pledging support to the United 
States if attacked; nor has there been found in the Depart- 
ment of State any record of such information having been 
communicated to the Department of State. 

23. Question : Was it a fact that, on November 30, and 

thereafter, the predominant opinion in the War Council was 
that the attack would come against others rather Uian the 
United States? 

Answer : While it was my judgment that the Japanese were likely 
to attack in widely separated areas, all observable indications 
pointed to the likelihood that the attack would occur in the 
Southwest Pacific area. The most threatening activities 
known to our Government, so far as I saw or heard, were tlie 
Japanese movements near the jumping-off place in Indochina. 
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Malaya, the Philippines, the Netherlands Indies, and Siam 
were well within range of attack from that jumping-off place. 
The competent and appropriate military officials, I believe, 
have spoken for themselves on this subject. 

24, Question : Wlien did you first see the cablegram from Ambassador 

Winant, dated December 6, and received in the State Depart- 
ment December 6, as to the movement of the Japanese fleet 
toward the Kra Peninsula ? 

Answer: The telegram in question. No. 5918 from the American 
Embassy in London, England, was received, according to the 
records, in the State Department at 10 : 40 a. m. \lJi277^ 
December 6. In view of the message’s character, of the no- 
tation that it was “most urgent,” and of the fact that it was 
headed “Personal and Secret to the Secretary and the Presi- 
dent,” it must have been shortly after its receipt that I saw it. 

25. Question: In your prepared statement to this committee, Mr. 

i^cretary, I find no reference to your conversation with the 
Japanese Ambassador on August 16, the day preceding the 
delivery of two notes to Japan by the President ; and I ask 
if it is correct to summarize that conversation of August 16 
in these words : to the Ambassador’s “pointed” request for a 
resumption of the conversations you stood by your position 
of July 23 in which you stated that because of Japan’s viola- 
tion of the basis of the conversations by its seizure of Indo- 
china you saw no basis remaining; and after you had sug- 
gested that the Ambassador might see the President, if he 
desired, Nomura replied that he would be in no position to 
talk to the President until his Government had wired him 
concessions which he, as previously stated, believed his Gov- 
ernment was willing to make in order to have the conversa- 
tions resumed? (Cf. Foreign Relations II, pp. 553-554.) 

Answer: The conversation of August 16 with the Japanese 
{14278], Ambassador is correctly summarized in Foreign 
Relations of the United States, Japan, 1931-41, volume II, 
pages 553-554: 

The Ambassador of Japan called at his request. He proceeded to say 
that he had again read over the documents that be and I bad bad under 
discussion, that he had been in communication with his Government, 
and that he believed there were grounds for progress in the conversa- 
tions. He said that his Government was very desirous of working out 
peaceful relations between our two countries and he elaborated further 
along this line and against the idea of war. He stated that he would 
favor concessions in order to avoid war and that from what he heand 
from his Government, it would make concessions in order to avoid war. 
He said that in fact it would be glad to have a high Japanese ofBclal 
meet a high American official half way between the two countries in 
order to take up the matter in its final form. 

The Ambassador then pointedly inquired of me whether 
conversations such as he and I had been conducting could 
be resumed between our two Governments. I proceeded to 
reiterate and repeat the circumstances leading up to the cessa- 
tion of our conversations and the reasons which I set forth 
through Mr. Welles for their discontinuance. I did not pass 
further on the question which he propounded {111x79] 
but left it as it was. The Ambassador remarked that the 

79716 — *6— pt. 11 16 
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situation was critical and it was very important in his judg- 
ment for suitable steps to be taken to avoid serious develop- 
ments but I still revealed no sign whatever of saying any- 
thing favorable about his request for a resumption of con- 
versations. I said that as the matter stands Japan with her 
Arm}’, Navy, and air forces was establishing many bases in 
and about French Indochina under her continued policy of 
conquest by force, that this would mean about the last step 
prior to a serious invasion of the South Sea area if it should 
be decided upon by Japan, that such an invasion would be a 
serious menace to British success in Europe and hence to the 
safety of the Western Hemisphere, including the United 
States, and that, therefore, this Government could not for a 
moment I’emain silent in the face of such a threat, especially 
if it should be carried forward to any further extent. The 
Ambassador remarked that the people of Japan did not have 
enough foodstuffs and went to Indochina to secure such 
needed commodities as rice. To this I promptly replied that 
if Japan had been willing to go forward with a peaceful 
settlement of the Pacific area in line with the principles and 
|)olicies the Ambassador and I had discussed, Japan would 
have been able peacefully and without the use or threat of 
force to have equal access with every other nation to world 
markets for rice and all other foodstuffs. 

The Ambass:Mli>r repeatedly said that his eoiintry was vei-y ilesiroiis 
of peaeeful relai iuiis with this country in the future as well as now 
and tlint lie Iteiieveil his Governiuent would make some conce.ssions 
in order to resume conversations to this end. I expressed Interest in 
this and again referred to Japan’s continuing policy of conquest by 
force and of bitter denunciation of this country by the Government 
controlled press which is loudly supporting such a policy, ami again 
I said that I would not be in a position to say anything relative to 
his request in addition to what I said some days ago when he first 
brought up the matter. 

I suggested to the Ambassador that the situation was very serious 
and that if he desired to talk to any others on this subject or to the 
President It would be perfectly agreeable with me and I would not 
consider It ns in in any way going around me, et cetera. The Amba.ssa- 
dor said that he would not be in a position to talk to the President 
until he first telegraphed his country for instructions as to what con- 
cessions it might be willing to make in connection with a resumption 
of converations. 

‘26. Question : In your memorandum of the conversation in the White 
House among the President, Ambassador Nomura and 
[ 14281 ^ yourself on August 17, you state that the Pres- 
ident requested the Ambassador to come to the Wliite House 
(cf Foreign Relations 11, p. 554) : my question is; Had the 
President been informed that on the previous day, August 16, 
the Japanese Ambassador had stated that he dicl not wish to 
see the President until he had received concessions from the 
Japanese Government which he, the Ambassador, believed his 
Govemment would make ? 

Answer: I find from the records that I informed the President 
prior to the AVhite House conference on August 17 of the 
substance of my conversation with the Japanese Ambassa- 
dor on the previous day. I refer to President Roosevelt’s 
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telegram to Prime Minister Churchill, of August 18, 1941, 
which is a committee exhibit. 

27. Question: Is it correct to state that tlie State Department records 

show no offer of concessions by Japan on August 17, 1941? 

Answer: This Government at no time in the course of the con- 
versations of 1941 talked to the representatives of the Jap- 
anese Government in terms of “concessions” to be made by 
Japan as condition for an agreement. It made known to the 
Japanese Government that its willhigness to \^lJt282'\ 
enter into an agreement with Japan was contingent upon 
Japan’s adopting consistently peaceful courses. At no time 
did the Japanese Government give any practical evidence on 
which this Government could rely or dependable pledges that 
the Japanese Governnient intended to pursue policies of 
peace. 

28. Question: When did the war with Japan become inevitable? 

Answer: The question of the inevitability of war with Japan 

involved two factois, the factor of Japanese plans and objec- 
tives and the factor of time. 

With regard to Japanese objectives, it is clear from the 
record that following the advent in 1927 of the Cabinet of 
General Tanaka, who inaugurated the so-called positive policy 
toward China, Japan had consistently been pursuing only one 
fixed policy — that of expansion by aggression. In 1931 
Japan occui)ied Manchuria by force; in 1933, Japan seized 
Jehol, penetrated Chahar and extorted from China a demili- 
tarized zone in noilh China. The truculent statement of 
Amau, spokesman of the Japanese Foreign Office, on April 
17, 1934, in which Japan made clear a purpose to compel 
China to follow Japan’s dictate and to permit other countries 
to have relations with China only as Japan allowed, made 
crystal clear \lJf28S\ Japan’s policies of aggression. 
In 1937 Japan embarked upon military operations in north 
China which soon developed into an all-out attack on the 
whole of China. On September 21, 1938, 1 told the Canadian 
Minister that I had been proceeding on the theory that Japan 
definitely contemplated domination, by any and every kind 
of means, of East Asia and the Western Pacific area. In 
furtherance of these objectives Japan in September 1940 
entered into the Tripartite Pact with Germany and Italy, 
Japan’s program tlnis being merged into a far-flung drive 
for world domination of which Japan’s share was to be East 
Asia. On January 15, 1941, in a statement in support of the 
lend-lease bill before the Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
the House of Representatives, I pointed out that Japan was 
out to establish herself in a dominant position in the entire 
region of the Western Pacific and that her leaders had openly 
declared their determination to make themselves masters of 
an area containing almost one-half of the entire population 
of the world. In the light of Japan’s steady course of expan- 
sion by force, it was manifest that she would attack in her 
own good time unless we surrendered our principles. 

As I have repeatedly stated, this Government had fully 
taken into account Japan’s reqord when it entered into the 
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conversations with the J^anese in 1941. Nev- 

ertheless, the American Government responded favorably to 
the Japanese request that we enter into conversations looking 
to a settlement of Pacific questions even though it realized 
that there was but a slight chance that thereby Japan could 
be brought around to adopt peaceful courses. 

The second factor, that of time, was considered by us in 
the light of contemporary developments. Through the years 
that the Japanese Government was standing for policies of 
aggression, this Government was standing for policies of 
peace and of law and order with justice, as is clear from the 
record. These opposing policies were utterly irreconcilable. 
We knew that would would not surrender at any time our 
basic principles. As a result of our close-up conversations 
with the Japanese, we could not escape the conclusion that 
Japan would not abandon her policy of aggression. Our 
long-standing appraisal of Japanese policies and pu^oses 
of aggression and of attacking us and other countries in the 
Pacific area in furtherance of those purposes, was supported 
by Japanese utterances and acts. As regards the element of 
time, I was satisfied by early October from the evidence of 
feverish Japanese military activities and movements, the 
bellicose pronouncements of Japanese spokesmen and of the 
Japanese press, reports of growing political tension 
[lJi285'\ in Japan, as well as from vdiat was disclosed by 
the intercepted Japanese messages that the time when they 
would attack us was rapidly approaching. 

In looking back upon the developments in their entirety 
during the last weeks and months prior to Pearl Harbor it can 
be clearly seen that our judgments and our methods of deal- 
ing with Japan as we did were overwhelmingly vindicated 
by Japanese acts and utterances as they later unfolded. 

At any time prior to Japan’s attack it lay within her power 
to avert a war in the Pacific by abandoning her policy of 
aggression, just as a bandit might avert a clash with his in- 
tended victim by suddenly becoming law-abiding. Up to 
that time there was always open to her an honorable and 
reasonable alternative to the courses of agression which she 
was pursuing — an alternative which would have given her 
all she professed to seek in the way of access to raw materials 
and markets, as well as other rights and opportunities en- 
joyed by all nations. It lay solely within Japan’s disposition 
to adopt a peaceful alternative and to revoke the decisions 
reachea at the Imperial Conference of July 2, which reaffirmed 
Japan’s purpose of subjugating China and which called for 
military advance to the south to establish “the great East 
Asia sphere of co-prosperity”, that is to say, to establish 
Japanese [11(286^ domination in Southeast Asia and 
the islands of the Western Pacific area. 

Questions 29 to 33 and 45 to 47 are grouped in a single answer. 

29. Question: When did you decide that further negotiations were 
useless and that you were going to turn the matter over to the 
Army and Navy? 
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30. Question :When did you advise either the Army or the Navy that 

you were turning the matter over to the army or navy or both ? 

31. Question : What had happened that you told Secretary Stimson 

you were turning the mater over to the Army and Navy ? 

32. Question; Had you conferred with the President on the matter 

of turning the matter over to the Army and Navy ? 

33. Question : Give date and conversation with the President on this. 

45. Question : Do you recall having a conversation with the Secretary 

of War, Mr. Stimson, about the negotiations witii Japan 
being terminated and that you were turning the matter over 
to the Secretary of War and Secretary of the Navy, or the 
Army and Navy? 

[J4^87] 46. Question : Will you state the date and the conversa- 

tion. 

47. Question : If such a conversation took place, did you consider that 
such conversation turned the matter over to the Army and 
Navy ? 

Answer: After this Government had received and studied the 
Japanese proposal of November 20, which has already been 
described, together with Kurusu’s representation to me on 
November 21 that Japan had nothing more to offer, it l^ame 
obvious, especially in the light of Japan’s menacing military 
movements and of the indisputable proof derived from inter- 
cepted Japanese messages that the November 20 proposal was 
their last word, that the chances of meeting the crisis by 
diplomacy had practically vanished. From November 22 on 
it was my individual view that Japan was through with 
any serious conversations looking to a peaceful settlement. 
From that day I and my associates had reach a stage of 
clutching at straws in our effort to save the situation. We 
OToped about for anything that might offer any possibility 
for keeping serious conversations going. We gave considera- 
tion to possible choices in an effort to determine the wisest 
and most feasible course. 

[HBSS] From November 22 on I did not conceal my 
conclusions on these points. It was on November 25 at the 
meeting of the War Council that I again emphasized the 
critical nature of the situation and stated more formally 
that, “the matter is now in the hands of the Army and the 
Navy.” My most acurate recollection of my conversations 
along this line with the President and the War and Navy 
officials was contained in my statement of December 30, 1941, 
to the Roberts committee. I rely upon that statement to 
refresh my present recollection. The portion of that state- 
ment dealing with this point is as follows : 

On November 25 and on November 28, at meetings of the War Council, 
at which the highest officers of the Army and the Navy of course were 
present I emphasized the critical nature of the relations of this coun- 
try with Japan : I stated to the conference that there was practically 
no possibility of an agreement being achieved with Japan ; that in my 
opinion the Japanese were likely to break out at any time with new 
acts of conquest by force; and that the matter of safeguarding our 
national security was in the hands of the Army and Navy. At the 
conclusion I with due deference expressed my Judgment that any plans 
for our military defense should include an assumption that the 
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Japanese might make [1^28.9] the element of surprise a central 
point in tlieir strategy and also might attack at various points 
simultaneously with a view to demoralizing eitorts of defense and of 
coordination for purposes thereof. 

The expression, “the matter is now in the hands of the Army 
and the Navy,” as applied in the situation which then arose, 
does not imply any idea of a transfer from the Department 
of State to the Departments of War and of the Navy of any 

S art of the Department of State’s functions or responsibilities. 

Tor do I think that there was any misunderstanding on the 
part of the President or of the Secretaries of War and of 
the Navy as to the sense in which this expression was used. 
It seemed self-evident that the Army and the Navy would 
be our chief reliance in the light of the critical situation known 
to all of us. It was, of course, the understanding of each of 
us that the Department of State would 0bntinue to function 
and coordinate its action with that of the Army and Navy, 
but I emphasized that we could no longer be expected mate- 
rially to control the situation. 

Questions 34 and 35 are grouped in a single answer. 

34. Question : Other than the Winant message, dated December 6, re- 
ceived by the State Department about 10 : 40 a. m.,December 6, 
1941, did you have any other information as to the 
Japanese Fleet movements as indicated in the Winant mes- 
sage ? 

35. Question : If so, will you state what the information was and when 
you received it? 

Answer: According to State Department records, similar infor- 
mation was received from the Navy Department (from the 
commander in chief, Asiatic Fleet) and from the War De- 
partment (from the United States military observer at Singa- 
pore). The Navy report was available in Washington at 
10: 57 a. m., December 6, and I am informed that the War 
Department report, so far as the records indicate, came in 
December C followed by a lengthy conference on the morning 
ment to the committee, the records show several telephone 
con venations between War and Navy officials and myself on 
December 6 followed by a lengthy conference on the morning 
of December 7 between Secretary Stimson and Secretary 
Knox and myself. These conversations on December 6 and 7, 
according to my best recollection, comprised discussion of the 
Japanese convoys and other information regarding Japanese 
military movements which we had previously received. 
Questions 36 and 37 are grouped in a single answer. 

36. Question: I show you a memorandum, exhibit 40, 

and ask you if there was any discussion with you or anyone 
else to your knowledge on this subject of armed support? 

37. Question : Who a.ssured the British of American armed support 
as mentioned in their instructions to Singapore as shown by 
the message of our naval observer at Singapore to Admiral 
Hart? 

Anwer: There was no discussion with me or with anyone else 
to my knowledge on the subject of advance assurance to Brit- 
ain of armed American support which would have served 
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as a basis for the telefjrain from the commander in chief of 
the Asiatic Fleet to the Navy Department quoted in exhibit 
No. 40, or for the message from Singapore referred to in ques- 
tion 37. I do not know who, or whether anyone, assured 
the British of American armed support. However, after wit- 
nessing the suicidal experiences of countries like Belgium 
and Holland which had failed to confer with the Allies be- 
fore they were invaded, it seemed to me but natural and nec- 
essary that the three or four governments deemed in immi- 
nent danger of attack by Japan may well have had conver- 
sations before the attack, subject, so far as we were concerned 
in the matter of commitments, to our constitutional limita- 
tions. 

[lJ!f292'] 38. See answer to questions 12 and 13. 

Questions 39 and 40 are grouped in a single answer. 

39. Question: Do you recall the one of November 7 — ‘‘all arrange- 

ments must be compleled by the 2r)th ^” 

40. Question : Did that message cau.se you to give the warning to the 

Cabinet ? 

Answer: I recall the me.ssage of November 5 (e.xhibit No. 1, 
p. 100) that, “all arrangements for the signing of this agree- 
ment must l)e completed by the 25111.” I do not definitely 
recall whether the message referred to in question 39 was 
before me when I warned the Cabinet of the dangers in the 
situation on November 7. The record shows that the mes- 
sage in question was available on November 5, and presum- 
ably I saw it. I would say that my statement to the Cabinet 
was prompted by conclusions derived from a number of 
sources. 

Questions 41 and 42 are grouped in a single answer. 

41. Question: Mr. Secretary, you were familiar with our exhibit Ifi 

and exhibit 17, wherein both Admiral Stark and (leneral 
Marshall requested time? 

42. Question: [14293'\ Prior to your sending the note of the 

26th, were you familiar with the contents of the memorandum 
to the President, dated November 27, by Admiral Stark and 
General Marshall ? 

Answer: I was familiar with the joint memoranda of Admiral 
Stark and General Marshall of November 5 and November 27. 
I do not know just when those memoranda were brought to 
my attention, but I am satisfied that I did not see either 
memorandum prior to its date. I was, of course, familiar 
with the views of General Marshall and Admiral Stark in 
regard to their desire for time, and I myself was animated 
by a desire to do everything I could to gain time. 

Questions 43 and 44 are grouped in a single answer. 

43. Question: What did you do to obtain the time as asked for by 

Marshall and Stark in their memorandums of November .5 
and 27? 

44. Question : Did you discu.ss this question with the President and 

what was said by the President and you in that discussion ? 

Answer: Generally speaking, our entire 8 months of conversa- 
tions involved gaining time. There was no conflict between 
this objective and our intensive efforts to persuade 
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the Japanese to pursue policies of peace. After 
the Imperial Conference at Tokyo on July 2, 1941, the 
Japanese in pursuance of the decision to move south, pro- 
ceeded rapidly with the necessary preparations for a military 
movement on a large scale. 

It was obvious that the time of such attack as Japan would 
make would be of Japan’s own choosing, and would depend 
upon Japan’s own estimate of her readiness and of favoring 
circumstances. It was not within the power of this Govern- 
ment otherwise than by abject submission to Japan’s terms, 
to halt Japan in her course. However, I endeavored at all 
times to treat with the Japanese in a spirit of open-minded- 
ness, patience and goodwill. I sought from the outset of* 
the conversations to explore thorou^ly every possibility of 
bringing about a peaceful, fair and stabilizing settlement of 
the situation in the Pacific, and I spared no effort to keep 
always open a door to the continuation of the conversations. 
At tne same time I had to be on guard against any manifes- 
tation of weakness which might have encouraged the Jap- 
anese to be more precipitate than they were in their action. 
In this way, I believe that we gained months of valuable time. 
It became clear, however, in October, as I saw it, that the 
Japanese had decided to strike in their own time unless this 
Government should be willing to yield abjectly 
to Japan’s terms. I constantly discussed with the President 
the question of gaining as much time as possible and we had 
the subject very much in mind throughout the conversations 
with the Japanese. 

45-47. See answer to questions 29 to 33. 

48. Question : Did the Secretary of State’s office prepare a final draft, 

one ready for delivery to the Japanese, of a modus vivendi? 

Answer : A draft of the modus vivendi dated November 25 which 
was labeled “Final draft,” meaning that that was the last 
draft that was made of that document, has been furnished 
the committee. It cannot be accurately said that that draft 
was “ready for delivery to the Japanese,” as it is impossible 
to tell what further revision might have been made if a de- 
cision had been made to offer the Japanese a modus vivendi. 

49. Question: Did you show such a draft to the Ambassadors of 

Britain, China, and the Netherlands? 

Answer: The latest draft of the modus vivendi shown to the 
British, Chinese, and Netherlands diplomatic representatives 
was the draft of November 24. There were only [lJi£96'\ 
minor differences between the November 24 and the Novem- 
ber 25 drafts. 

50. Question : I call your attention to exhibit 19, page 1, where you 

used the following words: “My personal view continued as 
on yesterday, November 28, to be that its sending will be of 
douotful efficacy. Except for the purpose of m^ing a rec- 
ord, it might even cause such a complication as Colonel Stim- 
son and I referred to on yesterday.” I ask you, Mr. Secre- 
taiT, to explain what conversations you and Colonel Stimson 
had with the President and what was said by each of the 
parties in that conversation ? 
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Answer : I do not recjall precisely what conversations Mr. Stimson 
and I had with the President on or about November 28 in 
regard to the proposed message to the Emperor other than 
the points mentioned in my memorandum which you cite. 
We all realized, of course, that the Emperor at that time was 
powerless before the military leaders. I recall very clearly 
that I had in mind that the sending of a message to the Em- 
peror might have prejudiced the situation owing to the 
probability that such an appeal would be likely to arouse 
resentment among the real leaders of Japan, because of our 
having gone over their heads, and moreover might have been 
interpreted as [lJ!i£97'\ weakness, since the Japanese 
themselves do not normally shift from a bold front attitude 
to one of pleading until the situation with them is desperate. 
These points, to uie best of my recollection, were all brought 
out in the discussions I had with the President and Mr. 
Stimson. 

51. Question: What did you mean by the expression “for the purpose 

of making a record” ? 

Answer : The expression, “for the purpose of making a record,” 
has reference to the matter of making perfectly clear to both 
the American and Japanese peoples then and for the future 
that all the efforts of this Government were directed toward 
maintaining peace to the very end. 

52. Question : When did you first know that the President had sent a 

message to the Eimperor ? 

Answer : I was in consultation with the President at all stages 
of the drafting of the message to the Emperor and the mes- 
sage, of course, was sent through the State Department. I, 
therefore, was aware of the message being sent at the time 
of its sending, about 9 p. m., December 6, 1941. 

Questions 53 to 56 and 84 to 87 are grouped in a single answer. 

53. Question: [^lJf298] Was it oefore or after you learned 

of the pilot message, being message 901, exhibit 1, page 238? 

54. Question: Was it before or after you learned that Japan w’as re- 

plying to your November 26 message ? 

55. Question: Was it before or after you mew the contents of any 

part of the 14-part message, a reply to your November 26 
message? 

56. Question : Had you learned of the receipt of any of the 13 parts of 

the 14-part message, being message 902, page 239, e^ibit 1, 
before it was decided by the President, or by you, to send a 
message to the Emperor? 

84. Question : When did you first learn that the Japanese were reply- 

ing to your note of November 26 ? 

85. Question : When did you first see any of the parts of the 14-part 

message 902, exhibit 1, page 239? 

86. Question : When did you first learn that the message was to be 

delivered in accordance with a time later to be determined? 

87. Question: When did you first see the message No. 844, page 

195, exhibit 1, which contained the language: 
“therefore, with a report of the views of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment on this American proposal which I will send you in 
2 or 3 days, the negotiations will be de facto ruptur^. This 
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is inevitable. However, I do not wish to give the impression 
that the negotiations are broken off.”? 

Answer: I cannot recall definitely the exact time when any of the 
messages referred to were seen by me. 

During the period in which those messages were being re- 
ceived and distributed, my attention was focused on reports 
of the extremely menacing movement made manifest by the 
sailing of the large Japanese armada from the jumping-off 
place m Indochina. Those reports thus were of more serious 
and urgent import than any threatening phase of intercepted 
messages relating to Japan’s reply to our communication of 
November 26. As I made clear in my conversations and state- 
ments during those last days prior to Pearl Harbor, I felt 
that war would break out at any time and that the Japanese 
had given clear indication as to the course they would take. 
Not incation through the intercepts of a forthcoming Jap- 
anese communication announcing that the Japanese would 
not continue the conversations was only confirmatory of the 
judgment which I had been passing on to my colleagues in the 
Government during the previous fortnight. 

Even had the intercepted me.ssages clearly indicated im- 
mediate war, they could only have referred to attack by 
the gathering Japanese forces whose movements we had been 
watching for days. 

From the time the Japanese presented their drastic ulti- 
matum on November 20, no intimations were given us that 
the Japanese would make the slightest concessions in their 
demands, but, on the contrary, they drove steadily forward 
to the attack with their armed forces, while, at the same 
time, misrepresenting the attitude of this Government. The 
Japanese replj' of December 7 was a false and fraudulent 
statement in the worst of bad faith of Japan’s case and a 
monstrous misrepresentation of our position in what turned 
out to be a brazen attempt to shift from themselves to us 
responsibility for their attack upon us. 

Questions 57 to 60 are grouped in a single answer. 

67. Question : Did you discuss with the President the modus vivendi 
message ? 

58. Question : If so, what was said about it by the President and what 

did you say to the President? 

59. Question : [ 1 ^ 101 ] Did you ever discuss with the President 

the fact that you were not going to send the modus vivendi 
but were going to send the note of the 26th? 

60. Question : If you had such a conversation or discussion with the 

President about that date on the modus vivendi will you give 
us the conversations? 

Answer: I was in constant touch with the President and con- 
sulted him fully at all stages of our consideration of the 
modus vivendi proposal. It is impossible to recall the details 
of the discussion, but the trend -of our thought was indi- 
cated in my statement before the committee on November 19, 
1945. The President at no time expi’essed any dissent from 
views expressed by me. On November 26 I r^ommended to 
the President — and he approved — ^my calling in the Japanese 
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representatives and handing them the broad basic proposals 
while withholding the modus vivendi plan. 

Questions 61 and 62 are grouped in a single answer. 

61. Question: Was it usual for the President to confer with Am- 

bassadors on Sunday ? 

62. Question : Can you state why the meeting was held between the 

{ 1 ^ 02 '] Japanese Ambassador and the President on Sun- 
day, August 17, 1941, the day the President returned from the 
Atlantic Conference? 

Answer: Although, during the conversations with the Japanese 
in 1941, August 17 was the only Sunday occasion on which 
the President had received them, I had convei-sations with 
them by appointment made at their request on four other 
Sundays: namely. May 11, June 15, June 22, and December 
7. I, therefore, attached no special significance to the Presi- 
dent’s receiving them on Sunday and I do not know the rea- 
son, other than possibly the President’s convenience, why the 
President received them on August 17 rather than an early 
subsequent weekday. It is true, of course, that the President 
did attach great importance to the communications which 
he made to the Japanese Ambassador on that occasion. 

63. Question : Would you say that only an extraordinary matter re- 

quired that the President on a Sunday, and at the hour of his 
return to Washington from a conference with the head of 
another Government should deliver to a third Government a 
note which he said, “he regretted the necessity to deliver but 
which he felt compelled to deliver”? 

Answer: I would not conclude that otherwise 

than as indicated in replay to your question No. 62, only an 
extraordinary matter required the President on a Sunday, and 
at the hour of his return to Washington, to receive the Jap- 
anese Ambassador. The world was then on fire and the ag- 
gressor nations, including Japan, were wholly untrustworthy 
and treacherous, capable of imdertaking a desperate stab at 
any time. Those of us in charge of foreigi policy during 
this critical period were accustomed to spend most Sundays in 
our respective offices, including Sunday conferences involv- 
ing both the President and foreign ambassadors. 

64. Question: Was the situation between the American and Japanese 

Governments on August 17, the following : Because of Japan’s 
violation of the basis of the conversations, by the seizure of 
Indochina, the American Government had broken off in- 
formal, exploratory conversations looking to the reestab- 
lishment of traditional relations and, because of the aggres- 
sion against Indochina, the American Government had broken 
economic relations with Japan? 

Answer: An accurate description of the situation between the 
American and Japanese Governments on August 17 will be 
found in the two oral statements handed by President 
Roosevelt to the Japanese Ambassador on August 

17, 1941. 

I think I should add that it was my strong opinion that 
the Japanese had convinced themselves that we were inade- 
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quately prepared and that therefore we would make sacrifices 
of our principles before undertaking to fi^t in their defense. 
It was incumnent on us, in justice to the Japanese as well as 
to ourselves, to tell them that if they pushed us too far, we 
would resist. I repeatedly and pointedly made this clear to 
the Japanese representatives in my conversations with them. 
President Roosevelt did likewise when he conferred with Am- 
bassador Nomura on August 17 and agreed to resume the 
conversations. These representations were calculated to 
sober somewhat the Japanese militarists bent on aggression. 
But the Japanese did not take them as a threat, as the record 
of subsequent events shows. 

05. Question : In your memorandum of the White House conversation 
of August 17, you say: “The President thereupon said that 
this Government should really bring the matters between the 
two Governments literally up to date and that he would there- 
fore, offer certain observations about the position of this 
Government ; he added that he regretted the necessity of so 
doing but that he had no other recourse (cf. Foreign Rela- 
tions, vol. 2, p. 555). Will you give the [1^305] in- 
terpretation in the terms of diplomacy of the statement by 
the head of one nation to another nation, with whom rela- 
tions are critically strained, that he regrets the necessity of 
a note which he is about to deliver but that he has no other 
recourse but to deliver it? 

Answer : It seems perfectly clear to me that what the President 
regretted was that the Japanese should have created a situa- 
tion which rendered necessary a message of the import of the 
one which he at that time (ielivered to the Japanese. The 
President was endeavoring, in friendly fashion, to impress 
upon the Japanese Government our attitude as I have de- 
scribed it in answer to question 64. 

66. Question: Do you know of any agreement with another power 

which had fixed the date of delivery of this note, and the 
second note, to be Au^st 17 ? 

Answer : I do not know of any agreement with any other power 
which called for delivery on August 17 of the two communi- 
cations which were made to the Japanese on that date. The 
official record shows, however, that President Roosevelt told 
Prime Minister Churchill at their Atlantic meeting that he, 
the President, planned to see the Japanese Ambassador imme- 
diately on his return to Washington. 

[H30€f\ Questions 67 and 68 are grouped in a single answer. 

67. Question : Do you know on what date that other power took the 

same action as the President took in line with their agreement 
for the making of parallel representations to Japan? 

68. Question : Have you ever seen the text of the representations which 

were made by the British Government on Au^st 17, or any 
subsequent or preceding date, agreed upon to be made paral- 
lelly with those made by the President on or about August 17? 

Answer : The Department has no record of any parallel action 
taken by the British Government corresponding to the ac- 
tion taken by the President vis-a-vis the Japanese on August 
17, and I know of no parallel action taken by the Briti^ 
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other than the radio address of the British Prime Minister 
on August 24, 1941. 

69. Question : The President by his action of August 16 was deciding 

ipso facto, not to await a bid which you had every reason to 
believe was coming from Japan. Did you suggest waiting? 

Answer: Our judgment as to potentialities of Japanese policy 
had to be formed in the light of Japan’s actions 
toward implementation of the decision of the Imperial Con- 
ference of July 2, 1941, which called inter alia for a military 
advance south, of Japan’s rejection of the President’s pro- 
posal of July 24 to neutralize Indochina, and of 3 months of 
searching conversations with the Japanese Ambassador. 
With these in mind, it was idle to expect that the “conces- 
sions” which the Japanese Ambassador suggested might be 
forthcoming from his Government would be addressed to the 
fundamentals of the situation, which from our point of view 
called for Japan’s removal of the menace she was creating to 
the United States and other peaceful nations and for ner 
desisting from her aggressive courses. If Japan had in fact 
any intention of revising her position and adopting peaceful 
courses, there was nothing in the President’s communication 
to the Japanese Ambassad^or on August 17 which would have 
tended to discourage Japan from adjusting her position; 
on the contrary, what the President said on that occasion 
was calculated to help rather than hinder reconsideration by 
Japan of her policies. There was therefore no advantage 
whatever in awaiting a further Japanese initiative. 

Questions 70, 71, and 72 are grouped in a single answer. 

70. ^estion: I find no reference, Mr. Secretary, in your prepared 

[llfSOS'] statement, to a communication from the Japanese 
Foreign Minister and an accompanying commentary by 
Ambassador Grew received by the State Department soon 
after midnight on August 18, 1941 : Do you recall such docu- 
ments which the State Department published in Foreign 
Belations 11, pages 560-566? 

71. Question: They establish, do they not, that at the time the Presi- 

dent was delivering the first and then the second note of 
August 17, the Japanese Foreign Minister was delivering 
to Ambassador Grew a lengthy overture for the resumption 
of the conversations looking to a restoration of traditional 
relations? (N. B. To^'o time, 14 hours later.) 

72. Question : And in transmitting the Japanese message. Ambassador 

Grew quote : “With all the force at his command, for the sake 
of avoiding the obviously growing possibility of an utterly 
futile war Detween Japan and the United States, that this 
Japanese proposal not be turned aside without everv prayer- 
ful consideration . . .” also that the proposal was ^‘unprece- 
dented in Japanese history” and had been made with the 
approval of tne Emperor and the highest authorities of the 
land ; that is correct, is it not ? 

Answer: There is no controversy about the con- 

tents of the documents referred to in Foreign Relations of 
the United States, Japan, 1931-41, volume II, pages 560- 
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565, containing an account of the approach made by the 
Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs to Ambassador Grew 
in regard to a proposal for a meeting between the Japanese 
Prime Minister and the President and a statement of Am- 
bassador Grew’s reaction. That Japanese proposal is dis- 
cussed and analyzed at some length in my prepared state- 
ment to the committee, which it is unnecessa^ to repeat here. 
The President and I, together with our Far Eastern advisei's, 
were looking at the situation with the benefit of all the world- 
wide information available to us in Washington. We judged 
that the Japanese Government had no serious exprotation of 
reaching an understanding at the proposed meeting unless 
the American Government surrendered its basic position 
while Japan rigidly adhered to and went forward with its 
policy of aggression and conquest. We had fully tested out 
the Japanese Government by preliminary inquiries and found 
it adamant in its position. 

Nothing in the record of subsequent developments has con- 
tradicted our judgment at that time, but on the contrary, 
events have vindicated it. For example, the memoirs of 
Prince Konoye subsequently published in serial form in the 
Asahi Shimbun, a leading Tokyo newspaper 
running from December 20 to December 31, 1945, state that 
the Japanese army leaders agreed, in writing, on August 4, 
1941 to Konoye’s proposal for a meeting with the President 
only on condition that Japan adhere firmly to its fundamental 
policy and that in the event the President did not see eye to 
eye with the Japanese, Konoye would leave the meeting place 
determined to make war on the United States. Konoye also 
disclosed in his memoirs that at an Imperial Conference on 
September 6, 1941, the Japanese Government decided, in case 
there was no expectation within the first 10 days of October 
to gain her demands oq the United States by diplomacy, to 
go to war with the United States, and accordingly to parallel 
diplomatic efforts with military preparations. 

These disclosures bv Konoye show conclusively that the 
Japanese would attack in their own chosen time unless we 
should surrender abjectly to the drastic Japanese ultimatum 
of November 20 and that if we had made no reply instead of 
delivering our communication of November 26, the 10-point 
proposal, the Japanese would have attacked just the same. 

73. Question: On November 7, 1941, you warned the Cabinet they 
might look for an offensive by Japan at any time. What 
did you base that warning on? 

\1j^311'\ Answer: My warning to the Cabinet on November 7 
was based upon the acceleration of Japanese militaij activi- 
ties and disquieting military disposals, especially in Indo- 
china, the growing agitation in the Japanese press and among 
Japanese spokesmen for positive action, the pressure tactics 
emplo3'ed by the J apanese Government toward forcing accept- 
ance by this Government of the Japanese proposals, as well 
as the corroborative evidence of tne intercepted Japanese 
messages. 
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74. Question : When did you draft the 10-point note of November 20 ? 

Answer: Under the modus vivendi proposal the Japanese would 

have been committed to affirming that their national policies 
were directed toward lasting peace throughout the Pacific area 
and that they had no territorial ambitions therein. Its ac- 
ceptance was also subject to the understanding that during its 
life (of 3 months subject to a further extension) there would 
be further conferences looking to a peaceful settlement cover- 
ing the entire Pacific area. There was attached to the modus 
vivendi proposal a plan of a comprehensive settlement as one 
practical exemplification of what we had in mind. This 
plan, consisting of two sections, a draft of a mutual 
declaration of policy and a statement of the steps to be taken 
by the two Governments, was common to both the modus 
vivendi proposal and the communication of November 26. 
Some of the material in section 1 was drafted months earlier, 
the remainder, including the material in section 2, in the 
course of a few days pfi’eceding November 26, and the latter 
part of the accompanying explanatory statement, which was 
not contained in the modus vivendi draft, on November 26. 

Questions 75 and 76 are grouped in a single answer. 

75. Question : At any time before it was sent, did you show it to the 

President or call the contents to his attention ? 

76. Question : If so, what was your conversation ? 

Answer: In the light of the foregoing explanation, it is clear 
that as the President was thoroughly familiar with the en- 
tire proposal, all that was called for was to consult with him 
about dropping the modus vivendi feature of the proposal. 
This I did by presenting to him a memorandum on November 
26, a copy of which is in the hands of the committee, and 
obtained nis prompt approval. I do not recall the details 
of any conversation on tnis. 

Que.stions 77 and 78 are grouped in a single answer. 

[IJiSlS] 7. Question: Did you see the message from General 
Marshall to Geenral Short on November 27? 

78. Question : If you saw such a note, when was its contents called to 

your attention ? 

Answer : I have no recollection that I saw before the publication 
of the Roberts Report the substance of General Marshall’s 
message to General Short of November 27, 1941. 

Questions 79 and 80 are grouped in a single answer. 

79. Question : Did you the diplomatic relations between Japan and 

.^^erica grow worse after November 27? 

80. Question : If they did grow worse how do you account for no 

other message being given to the commanders in the field? 

Answer: Diplomatic relations between Japan and the United 
States could scarcely grow worse after November 27, except 
in the sense that the crisis foreseen by us and planned by the 
Japanese approached closer at hand. There was nothing 
fundamentally new in the diplomatic situation. That situ- 
ation as we viewed it, especially from Novem^r 21 until the 
attack on Pearl Haroor, was that Japan 
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might strike at any time and that the diplomatic establish- 
ment could not be expected to preserve national security. 

81. Question: Will you explain in detail if you were consulted in 
connection with the message to Short which contained the 

S hrase “If hostilities cannot be avoided the United States 
esires that Japan commit the first overt act” and also in 
regard to not arousing the citizens ? 

Answer : I have no recollection of having been consulted in con- 
nection with the considerations whicn entered into inclusion 
in General Marshall’s message to Short of the phrase, “If hos- 
tilities cannot be avoided the United States desires that Japan 
commit the first overt act,” or in regard to the caveat against 
arousing the citizens. This was primarily a mili tary 
question. 

82, 83. See answer to question 14. 

84, 85, 86, 87. See answer to questions 53-56. 

88. Question : Did not that message 844, exhibit 1, page 195, indicate 
to you that your note of the 26th was not acceptable and, 
therefore, that war was imminent 8 
Answer: I was already satisfied that the Japanese would not 
agree to anything short of complete yielding by the United 
\lJi316'] States to Japan’s demands. The intercepted 
Japanese message to which you refer did no more than con- 
firm what we already knew. As I have pointed out repeatedly 
Japan was bent on attacking us unless we made abject sur- 
render to her demands as an aggressor. We had no serious 
thought that Japan would accept our proposal of November 
26. I said at the time that there was only the barest pos- 
sibility of her accepting. She would have proceeded to at- 
tack us whether we had presented that proposal or any other 
proposal — unless it had been one of humiliating and abject 
surrender — or whether we had offered no proposal at all. 
Furthermore, while a number of us in the State, War and 
Navy Departments were desirous of grabbing at any straw 
and therefore hoped for favorable action on the modus 
vivendi, most of us agreed that the chances of its acceptonoe 
were very slim. The testimony of Army and Navy officials 
on this point is in the record. 

The November 26 proposal was another test of whether 
Japan was willing to abandon conquest and to adopt peace- 
ful policies; if she were so willing she would have seized 
upon our ten-point program as highly desirable. 

89. Question: Where were you on the ni^t of December 6, 1941? 
Answer: I was most invariably at home at night working on 
\_ 1 j^ 316 '\ Departmental matters. While it is possible that 
I might be mistaken, my best recollection is that I was at home 
on the night of December 6, 1941. 

90. Question : When did you first see or obtain information as to the 
contents of the following messages in exhibit 1 : 

#904 — page 245. 

#907 — page 248. 

#908— page 248. 

#909 — page 240. 

#910 — ^page 249. 
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Answer : I do not recall the exact times that I first saw or learned 
of the contents of the messagjes you cite. 

Questions 91 to 96 are grouped in a single answer. 

91. Question : Did you discuss any of the intercepted Japanese mes- 

sages with the Presidents 

92. Question : If so, give us the conversations. 

93. Question : Did you discuss any of the intercepted Japanese mes- 

sages with General Marshall? 

94. Question : If so, give us the conversations. 

95. Question: Did you discuss any of the intercepted 
Japanese messages with Admiral Stark? 

96. Question : If so, give us the conversations. 

Answer : At this late date in 1946 I do not recall whether I dis- 
cussed any particular messages or the details of the discus- 
sion with the President, with General Marshall, or with 
Admiral Stark. It is true that in many of our conversations, 
including those with Secretaries Knox and Stimson, and 
some with the President, some of us would bring up one or 
another of the intercepted messages. But I have no recollec- 
tion of discussions of specific messages. 

97. Question ; Who called the meeting in your oflice on the morning 

of December 7? 

Answer : As I recall it, the meeting in my office on December 7 
was the result of a mutual agreement on the part of Mr. Stim- 
son, Mr. Knox, and myself. It might have been suggested 
in the first instance by any one or two of us three. Accord- 
ing to my best recollection, the proposal for a meeting grew 
out of a desire to continue our dis- [lJf318'\ cussion 
of the situation created by the movement of the huge Japa- 
nese armada southward and westward of the southernmost 
point of Indochina. 

98. Question : Tell us with whom you talked personally, by phone, or 

messenger, about this meeting and what was said. 

Answer: I cannot recall material details beyond what I have 
given in reply to question 97. 

99. Question : Please state in detail what was said by the persons at- 

tending the meeting in your office on December 7, 1941. 
Answer: As I indicated in my prepared statement to the joint 
committee as well as in my oral testimony. Secretary Stimson, 
Secretary Knox, and I in our conference of December 7, 1941, 
discussed the critical situation created by the large-scale Jap- 
anese military movement from the iumping-off place in Indo- 
china. I cannot recall details of that discussion. Secretary 
Stimson has described the discussion in his statement to the 
Committee and that statement speaks for itself. 

Questions 100 to 102 are grouped in a single answer. 

100. Question : Our record shows that the President saw the 13 parts 

\lJi319'\ of the 14-part message at about 9 : 30 p. m., De- 
cember 6, 1941. Did you see or talk to the President from 
that time until after the attack at Pearl Harbor ? 

101. Question : If so, give us your conversations. 

102. Question : If you did not see him or talk to him or contact him — 

were you available? 

79716 — *6— pt. 11 17 
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Answer : I have no record of nor do I recall having seen or having 
talked with the President between 9 : 30 p. m. on December 6, 
1941, and the moment of the Japanese attack on Pearl Har- 
bor. According to my best recollection, I was available dur- 
ing all of that period. 

Questions 103 and 104 are grouped in a single answer. 

103. Question : Did anyone from the Army, Navy, or State Depart- 

ments, or executive offices contact you on Saturday, December 
6, and/or Sunday, December 7, up to 2 p. m. Sunday? 

104. Question: If so, give the conversations. 

Answer: I was in constant contact during Saturday, December 6, 
and Sunday, December 7, with officers of the State Depart- 
ment and of the Army and Navy. As recorded in annex 
A [lJi320'\ of my statement to the committee, I had 
on those 2 days conferences, consultations and telephone con- 
versations — as entered in engagement books — with represen- 
tatives of the Army and the Navy, as follows: 

December 6 10:45 a. m. : Telephone call from Secretary 

Knox. 

11:60 a. m. : Telephone call from Secretary 
Stimson. 

1 : 00 p. m. : Telephone call from Secretary 
Stimson. 

1:15 p. m. : Telephone call from Admiral 
Stark. 

1:60 p. m. : Captain Schuirmann. 

5 : 15 p.. m. : Telephone call to Admiral Stark. 

8:45 p. m. : Telephone call to Secretary 
Knox. 

December 7 10 : 30 a. m. : Telephone call to Admiral Stark. 

10:30 a. m. : Secretary Stimson, Secretary 
Knox. 

2 : 10 p. m. : Telephone call from Admiral 
Stark. 

In addition, I had many conferences on those days with 
officers of the Department of State. It would be \llt32r\ 
impossible to recall the details of all the conversations which 
took place, but I might say that the Japanese large-scale 
military movement from the jumping-off place in Southern 
Indochina w^as very much in the minds of all of us who were 
called upon to consider that situation. We were striving to 
ascertain the full significance of those military movements, 
their probable destination, etcetra. 

Questions 105 and 106 are grouped in a single answer. 

105. Question: Mr. Secretary, will you agree that the official records 

of American -Japanese relations from August 28, 1941, until 
December 7, 1941 , show that the Secretary of State never con- 
sidered that the Japanese Government was bluffing in its as- 
sertions that, should no agreement be reached with the United 
States, Japan would strike? 

106. Question : In this connection, Mr. Secretary, will you agree that 

the records established that the Secretary of State accepted at 
face value the statements in diplomatic exchange wherein 
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Konoye on August 28, Toyoda on September 27, Togo on 
November 12, Nomura on November 12, and Kurusu on No- 
vember 17 and 18, indicated or said that a rupture of the 
conversations would mean war in the Pacific? (Cf. Foreign 
Relations 11, pp. 572-3, 642, 719-22, 725, 740, 747.) 

Answer : My view, as set forth in the record of Amer- 
ican-Japanese relations over several years, was that Japan 
was not bluffing but was on a steady and fixed course of con- 
quest which would reach us in Japan’s own chosen time. I 
believed that Japan was playing the role of an international 
desperado, and it is the principal business of a desperado — 
whether a nation or an individual — to fight. During that 
period Japan believed that she was exceed.ingly well armed 
for the purpose of achieving her intended conquests in the 
Pacific area. She likewise knew that at that time we were by 
no means sufficiently armed in the Pacific to resist successfully 
'a Japanese attack. Therefore, at the time, to which your in- 
quiry related, I was satisfied that Japan Avas not bluffing but 
rather was giving us a last chance to yield our basic prin- 
ciples which would enable her to continue her course of ag- 
gression and conquest without further serious risk of success- 
ful resistance. 


When we realize that Japan was carrying on flagrant ag- 
gressions and ruthless invasions of peaceful countries, that the 
United States was pleading with tier from the beginning to 
cease her course of military conquest in close partnership with 
Hitler, and that all problems in the Pacific would practically 
settle themselves at once \_lJt323'\ when Japan adopted 
a policy of peace, it becomes apparent that she had no more 
right to make demands on the United States — as though we 
too were an aggressor, instead of a law-abiding country plead- 
ing for peace — than an individual gangster has to assume a 
like attitude toward his intended victim. It is in the light 
of these circumstances that we must view all the arguments 
which the Japanese used in trying to browbeat the United 
States into yielding, such as those described in the reference 
cited in your question. 


Questions 107 to 109 are grouped in a single answer. 

107. Question: In this respect was the Secretary’s evaluation of the 
situation at one with Ambassador Grew’s, namely that the 
Japanese were not bluffing but could be expected to strike 
suddenly and dramatically ? 


108. Question : Did the Secretary, with the information from Ambas- 
sador Grew that the Tojo cabinet had advised the Emperor as 
to how far it would go with the United States, and, with 


the information from an intercepted Japanese message that a 
deadline had been fixed for NoA-ember 25, tell the American 


Cabinet on November 7 that a new and sudden Japanese ag- 
gression was to be looked for? (Cf. Foreign Relations 11, 
pp. 700-1, Intercepts, ex. 1, p. 100, Peace 

and War, pp. 135-7.) 

109. Question: Did the Cabinet thereupon vote unanimously that 
Secretary Knox and Under Secretary Welles should deliver 
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addresses on Armistice Day to the end of informing the nation 
as to American- Japanese relations? (Cf. Peace and War, 
pp. 136-7; 776-87.) 

Answer : In reply to these questions, I quote the first paragraph of 
page 29 oi my prepared statement to the committee : 

On November 7, I attended the regular Oabinet meeting. It was 
the President’s custom either to start off the discussion himself or to 
ask some member of the Cabinet a question. At this meeting he 
turned to me and asked whether I had anything in mind. I thereupon 
pointed out for about 15 minutes the dangers in the international 
situation. I went over fully developments in the conversations with 
Japan and emphasized that in my opinion relations were extremely 
critical and that we should be on the lookout for a military attack 
anywhere by Japan at any time. When I finished, the President went 
around the Cabinet. All concurred in my estimate of the dangers. 
It m325] became the consensus of the Cabinet that the critical 
situation might well be emphasized in speeches in order that the coun- 
try would, if possible, be better prepared for such a development. 

I also quote a paragraph from Peace and War, pages 136- 
187: 

Four days later, on November 7, Secretary Hull stated at a 
Cabinet meeting that relations between Japan and the United States 
were extremely critical and that there was “imminent possibility” 
that Japan might at any time start a new military movement of con- 
quest by force. It thereupon became the consensus of the Cabinet that 
the critical situation might well be emphasized in speeches in order 
that the country would, if possible be better prepared for such a 
development. Accordingly, Secretary of the Navy Knox delivered 
an address on November 11, 1941, in which he stated that we were 
not only confronted with the necessity of extreme measures of self- 
defense in the Atlantic, but we were “likewise faced with grim possi- 
bilities on the other side of the world — on the far side of the Pacific” ; 
that the Pacific no less than the Atlantic called for Instant readiness 
for defense. On the same day Under Secretary of State Welles, 
carrying out the cabinet suggestion in an address, stated 
that beyond the Atlantic a sinister and pitiless conqueror had reduced 
more than half of Europe to abject serfdom and that in the Far Bast 
the same forces of conquest were menacing the safety of all nations 
bordering on the Pacific. The waves of world conquest were “breaking 
high both in the East and in the West,” he said, and were threatening, 
more and more with each passing day, “to engulf our own shores.” He 
warned that the United States was in far greater peril than in 1017; 
that “at any moment war may be forced upon us.” 

110. Question : Subsequent to November 7, will the witness agree that 
the official records and his testimony here show that he 
advised high military officials of the Government and also 
the British Ambassador that a sudden attack anywhere in the 
Pacific by Japan must be anticipated? 

Answer: In reply I quote from Peace and War, 2 paragraphs 
appearing on pages 144-145 : 

On November 25 and on November 28, at meetings of high officials 
of this Government, Secretary Hull emphasized the critical nature of 
the relations of this country with Japan. He stated that there 
was practically no possibility of an agreement being 
achieved with Japan ; that in his opinion the Japanese were likely to 
break out at any time with new acts of conquest by force ; and that the 
matter of safeguarding our national security was in the hands of the 
Army and the Navy. The Secretary expressed his Judgment that any 
plans for our military defense should include an assumption that the 
Japanese might moke the element of surprise a central point in their 
strategy and also might attack at various points simultaneously with 
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a view to demoralizing efforts of defense and of coordination for pur- 
I> 08 es thereof. 

On November 29, 1941, Secretary Hull conferred with the British 
Ambassador. The Secretary said that, “the diplomatic part of our 
relations with Japan was virtually over and that the matter will now 
go to the officials of the Army and Navy.” He said further that it 
would be “a serious mistake for our country and other countries 
interested in the Pacific situation to make plans of resistance without 
including the possibility that Japan may move suddenly and with every 
I)08Sible element of surprise and spread out over considerable areas and 
capture certain positions and posts before the [ 1 ^ 328 ] peaceful 
countries interested in the Pacific would have time to confer and for- 
mulate plans to meet these new conditions ; that this would be on the 
theory that the Japanese recognize that their course of unlimited con- 
quest now renewed all along the line probably is a desperate gamble and 
requires the utmost boldness and risk.” 

Furthermore, I and my associates were in daily consulta- 
tion with the Army and Navy officials throughout the period 
after November 7, exchanging information and views as to 
the critical character of the situation. 

111. Question : Is it correct to say that the intercepted dispatch from 

Tokyo on November 28 (No. 844, p. 195, Ex. 1) giving the 
reaction to the American notes of Novemoer 26, and also the 
intercepted dispatch from Tokyo to Berlin on November 30 
(No. 985, p. 204, Ex. 1) informing Hitler of Japan’s inten- 
tions, confirmed the judgments you nad been stating in official 
councils since November 7? 

Answer: During this period all the information we received 
made clearer Japan’s purpose to attack unless the United 
States yielded to them. In other words, Japan had no inten- 
tion of yielding any part of her plan of conquest by force, 
but was fflving the United States, bj^ its pro- lJ4S£&] 
posal of November 20, a last opportunity to choose between 
yielding or fighting. Insofar as the intercepted Japanese 
messages cited in the question indicated that in consequence 
of the refusal of the United States to yield to Japan’s un- 
reasonable demands the Japanese intended to take forcible 
measures to gain their ends, those intercepted messages served 
to confirm my judgments as expressed by me in official coun- 
cils, especially during those last few weeks. 

112. Question : Did not the fact that Japan, without a declaration of 

war, attacked Pearl Harbor on December 7, confirm, in their 
entirety, the jud^ents you had been offering in official coun- 
cils since November 7? 

Answer : Japan’s attack on a number of points over a sweep of 
thousands of miles, one of which points was Pearl Haroor, 
at about the same time confirmed our juc^ment as to the 
critically dangerous character of the situation. 

113. Question : Do vou recall, Mr. Secretary, your meeting with the 

Japanese Ambassadors in your apartment on the night of 
November 22 in which they pressed for a reply to the Jap- 
anese note of November 20? (Cf. How War Came, p. 
[J4SS0] 304, also For. Relations 11.) 

Answer: I do recall my meeting with the Japanese Ambassadors 
on November 22 when they pressed for a reply to the Jw- 
anese proposals of November 20. During the month of 
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vember the Japanese representatives were insistently worry- 
ing me with their importunities for a quick understanding, 
intimating that otlierwise something awful w^ould happen. 

114. Question: I quote in full a secret message from Tokyo to the 

Ambassadors, under date of November 22, intercepted by 
the Army at Washington and translated on the same date: 

(Secret) 

From: Tokyo 
To : Washington 
November 22, 1941 
(Urgent) 

#812 

To both you Ambassadors. 

It is awfully hard for us to consider changing the date we set in 
my No. 736. You should know this, however, I know you are working 
hard. Stick to our tixed policy and do your very best. Spare no efforts 
and try to bring about the solution we desire. There are reasons 
beyond [14^51] your ability to guess why we wanted to settle 
Japanese-American relations by the 2oth, but if within the next 3 or 
4 days you can finish your conversations with the Americans; if the 
signing can be completed by the 29th (let me write it out for you — 
twenty-ninth) ; if the pertinent notes can be exchanged; if we can get 
an understanding with Great Britain and the Netherlands; and in 
short if everything can be finished we have decided to wait until that 
date. This time we mean it, that the deadline absolutely cannot be 
changed. After that things are automatically going to happen. Please 
take this into your careful consideration and work harder than you 
ever have before. This, for the present, is for the information of you 
two Ambassadors alone.” (Cf. Intercepts No. 812, p. 165, exhibit 1, 
our record.) 

Did you telephone the President on the night of the 22 concerning this 
intercepted message ? (Cf. How War Came, p. 304.) 

Answer: To the best of my recollection I did not telephone to the 
President on the night of the 22d of November in re^rd to 
the intercepted message quoted in the question, and I find no 
record of having made such a call. 

115. Question : Did you on November 26 hand the Japanese Ambassa- 

dor an Oral statement which rejected the Jap- 

anese note of November 20 ? 

Answer : Please refer to my replies to your questions Nos. 6 and 7. 

116. Question: Did you, at the same time, hand them a tentative 10- 

point proposal for a broad settlement of the Pacific situation ? 

Answer ; Please refer to my reply to your question No. 8. 

117. Question : Did the Japanese Ambassadors say that their Govern- 

ment would throw up its hands because of these American 
documents and that their nature was tantamount to meaning 
the end of the conversations ? 

Answer: What the Japanese representatives said is covered 
in the memorandum of my conversation of November 26, 
1941, with the Japanese representatives. (Foreign Rela- 
tions of the United States, Japan. 1931-41, vol. II. pp. 
764-766). 

As I saw the situation at that time, the Japanese had 
in fact already “thrown up their hands,” and, as subsequent 
disclosures show, their fleets and armed forces 
were then moving for an attack on some five points extending 
over a vast space. The attitude evinced by the Japanese 
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on the occasion under reference was confirmatory of their 
fixed purpose of r^uiring us to surrender our basic policy 
while they maintained intact their policy of aggression ana 
force. 

118. Question: Did the reports of the Japanese Ambassadors to their 

Government concerning the meeting of November 26, reports 
known to you by the interception of the messages to Tokyo, 
coincide in the main with your understanding of what had 
taken place on November 26 ? 

Answer: The published record of this Government (Foreign 
Relations of the United States, Japan, 1931-41, vol. II, pp. 
764-765) contains a full account of the substance of the 
conversation which I had with the Japanese representatives 
on November 26. The accounts in the Japanese intercepted 
messages of that conversation in order to be correctly evalu- 
ated must be considered in the light of the background of the 
situation. It is my understanding that the main object of 
the Japanese Government in pressing for a reply to their 
November 20 proposal was to ascertain beyond any doubt 
whether this Government would yield to the Japanese or 
whether this Government was going to stand 

firm, and if the Japanese had learned that we were standing 
firm they would continue forward with the attack. Our 
position of not yielding was as clear as crystal to the Jap- 
anese Ambassadors, and all their talk of being “dumb- 
founded” at the nature of our November 26 proposal was a 
prelude to an attempt, by outrageously false statements 
uttered in the utmost of bad faith, to shift to this Govern- 
ment responsibility for what they were planning. As show- 
ing this thought was specifically m their minds, I quote from 
the Japanese message 1190 of November 26, appearing on 
pages 182 and 183 of exhibit 1, especially that portion which 
reads as follows : 

The United States is using the excuse that she is at present nego- 
tiating with the various competent countries. In view of the fact 
that she will propagandize that we are continuing these negotiations 
only with the view of preparing for our expected moves, should we, 
during the course of these conversations, deliberately enter into our 
scheduled operations, there is great danger that the responsibility for 
the rupture of negotiations will be cast upon us. There have been 
times in the past when she could have considered discontinuing con- 
versations because of our invasion of French [HS35] Indo- 
china. Now, should we, without clarifying our intentions, force a rup- 
ture in our negotiations and suddenly enter upon independent opera- 
tions, there is great fear that she may use such a thing as that as 
counterpropaganda against us. 

The foregoing is a virtual admission that the Japanese 
Ambassador recognized that responsibility for a rupture 
would be Japan’s and of a purpose to attempt to shift that 
responsibility. 

119. Question: There is, in the record, an intercepted message from 

Tokyo, No. 823, page 173, w^hich advised Nomura and Kurusu 
that the deadline fixed for November 29 was to be reckoned 
in Tokyo time : thus when the President left Washington for 
Warm Springs at 3 p. m. on November 28, the time in Tokyo 
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was 5 a. m. of November 29 ; do you know if there were any 
coincidence in the fact that the President was leaving Wash- 
ington at the time of the expiration of the deadline set by 
T^o? 

Answer : I do not myself recall anything on this point. The 
fact was that for some days the President and I believed 
that the chances of meeting the crisis by diplomacy had prac- 
tically vanished. 

On the day the President left for Warm Springs, 
[1J^36^ November 28, he told the press that he was 
leaving on a vacation that had twice been postponed, and that 
while he did not know when he would return, he hoped that it 
need not be before December 2, adding that he might have 
to return because of existing conditions in the Pacific. 
Asked how long he expected these conditions to exist, the 
President referred the inquirer to Tokyo rather than to 
Washington. 

120. Question : In a talk at the Thanksgiving Day dinner at Warm 
Springs on the night of November 29 the President said, 
speaking in terms or the Thanksgiving of the following year ; 
‘ut is always possible that our boys at the military ana naval 
academies ma^ actually be fighting for the defense of these 
American institutions of ours” (cf. N. Y. Times, November 
30) : in the circumstances would you say that the limitation to 
the boys of the military and naval academies was intended 
to have particular significance to the Japanese or to the 
American people? 

Answer : I, myself, would not be a party to giving the President’s 
statement the narrow construction suggested. The state- 
ment, directed toward national defense and made to an 
American audience, speaks for itself. 

Question 121 and 122 are grouped in a single answer. 

121. Question: I nave found, Mr. Secretary, a discrep- 
ancy in the date given by you in j^our statement to the 
committee as to an address by Premier To jo of Japan and 
your telephoning the President concerning that address and 
other developments; on pages 43-44 of your statement the 
date is fixed as of Sunaay, November 30: the New York 
Times of the morning of November 30, fixes both occur- 
rences as of November 29 and gives this authorized state- 
ment by the President’s secretary, Mr. Early, issued at 
Warm Springs on the night of November 29: I quote Mr. 
Early’s statement : “As soon as the President returned to the 
cottage following the dinner this evening he found a call 
waiting from the Secretary of State, and they held a lengthy 
conversation. In view of the reported statement — an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch by the Premier of Japan — the President 
tonight is of the opinion that he may have to leave Warm 
Springs tomorrow afternoon, arranging the railroad sched- 
ule so as to arrive in Washington Mond^ay befor enoon” : In 
view of this record would you say that the Tojo speech was 
delivered on November 29 and that you telephoned the 
President concerning it on November 5^? 
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1^. Question : Will you ffive the conversation between you and the 
President? 

[H338'\ Answer: I seem to have telephoned the President on 
November 29, instead of on Novemoer 30 as, by inadvertence, 
was inaccurately stated in my prepared statement to the 
Committee. The statement of Premier Tojo was, according 
to State Department records, delivered in the form of a 
message to a Japanese meeting held on November 30. (See 
Foreign Relations of the United States, vol. II, p. 148.) The 
apparent discrepancy in time may have resulted from the 
fact that Japanese time is about 14 hours laters than Wash- 
ington time, or perhaps the message may have been available 
to the press prior to its delivery. 

I have no record of exactly what was said in that telephone 
conversation. As I told the committee in my prepared 
statement, in that conversation I advised the President to 
advance the date of his return to Washington. 

Questions 123 and 124 are grouped in a a single answer. 

123. Question : From page 195 of the record of the Intercepts, ex- 

hibit 1, 1 quote : 

(Secret) 

From Tokyo 
To Washington 
November 28, 1941 
mS59\ # 844 

Re your ffle # 1189 

Well, you two Ambassadors have exerted superhuman efforts but, 
in spite of this, the United States has gone ahead and presented this 
humiliating proposal. This was quite unexpected and extremely 
regrettable. The Imperial Governmmit can by no means use it 
as a basis for negotiations. Therefore, with a report of the views 
of the Imperial Government on this American proposal which I will 
send you in 2 or 3 days, the negotiations will be de fecto ruptured. 
This is Inevitable. However, I do not wish you to give the Impression 
that the negotiations are broken off: Merely say to them that you 
are awaiting instructions, and that, although the opinions of 
your Government are not clear to you, to your own way of thinking 
the Imperial Government has always made Just claims and has borne 
great sacrifices for the sake of peace in the Pacific. Say that we 
have always demonstrated a long-suffering and conciliatory attitude, 
but that, on the other band, the United States has been unbending, 
making it Impossible for Japan to establish negotiations. Since things 
have come to this pass, I contacted the man you told me to in your 
No. 1180 and he said that under the present circumstances what you 
suggest Is entirely unsuitable. From now on do the best 
you can. 

The record is that this intercepted message had been de- 
coded and translated on November 28 ; do you recall discuss- 
ing it with the President before his departure for Warm 
Springs on the afternoon of the 28th? 

124. Question : Did you discuss this intercepted message in your tele- 

phonic conversation with the President at Warm Springs on 
the night of November 29 ? 

Answer : I do not recall discussing with the President the inter- 
cepted Japanese message quoted by you. 

125. Question: Would you say that it was the Tojo address which 

alone prompted your call and the President’s return? 
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Answer: The gravity of the situation was evident from many 
sources. As Tojo’s statement reflected the extreme acuteness 
of the situation, in that sense it may be said that the state- 
ment prompted my telephone call and the President’s return. 

126. Question : Did the intercepted messace of the 28th constitute the 

first official knowledge you had of the Japanese Government’s 
reaction to the notes of the 26th ? 

Answer: As I have already stated, I kept no record 
of when particular messages reached me. I can therefore 
only presume that the intercepted Japanese message in ques- 
tion was the first knowledge I had of what purported to be 
the Jaj^anese Govemment’s reaction to this Government’s 
proposal of November 26. This reaction was fully expected 
in the light of the delivery of the Japanese ultimatum on 
November 20 and of subsequent developments. 

127. Question : The message said dennitely, did it not, that the Amer- 

ican note was unacceptable, that a rupture was inevitable 
within a few days, and that Nomura and Kurusu were to 
make a pretense of carrying on the conversations until the 
official word came to them of the break ? 

Answer: The message indicated among other things that the 
Japanese Government would not accept as a basis for nego- 
tiations the American communication of November 26, that 
the “negotiations” would be de facto ruptured within 2 or 3 
days and that the Japanese ambassadors were to avoid mving 
the impression the “negotiations” were broken off. I have 
hereinbefore pointed ou that I considered serious conversa- 
tions over after the 20th or 21st barring the very slight pos- 
sibility that the Japanese might come [74^5.^^] back. 
When the full facts later came out they further confirmed 
our appraisal of the situation. 

128. Question : Did you have in mind, in any way, the secret Tokyo 

message of the 28th when, on the day following, you told 
Lord Halifax that the diplomatic phase was over and that 
the situation was now in the hands of the American Army 
and Navy? (Peace and War, pp. 816-817.) 

Answer : I do not recall whether I had the message in mind when 
I talked to the British ambassador on Noven^r 29. What I 
told the British ambassador was substantially what I had 
been saying to the President and to representatives of the 
Army and Navy for some days previously, based on con- 
clusions derived from various sources. 

129. Question : In line with your convictions as to the intentions of 

Japan did you accept at full value the statements expressed 
by Tokyo to Nomura and Kurusu on the 28th 1 
Answer: I considered this message in the light of previous in- 
st met ions to Nomura and Kurusu to do their utmost to induce 
the Government of the United States to surrender its basic 
policies. In the message of November 28 the Japanese Gov- 
ernment. realizing that the effort had ended 
in failure, was thanking the Japanese representatives for 
their efforts ; secondly the Japanese addressed themselves to 
framing up a cloak to cover their attack already under way. 
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which cloak included what was in effect the fantastic and 
monstrously false charge that this Government was treating 
the Japanese outrageously by refusing to surrender to them. 

l.'M). Question : You have testified that on November 29, you prepared 
for the President’s consideration a draft of a Presidential 
message to Congress advising that body of the American- 
Japanese situation? 

Answer : Please refer to my reply to your question No. 16. 

1:51. Question : Did you, on the evening of November 29, in your tele- 
phonic conversation with the President, discuss such a pro- 
posed message to Congress? 

Answer: I do not recall whether I discussed the proposed mes- 
sage to Congress in a telephone conversation with the Presi- 
dent on November 29. 

132. Queston: In the preparation on the 29th of a proposed Presi- 

dential message to Congress did you have in mind, in any 

provision of the Constitution which 
provides that from time to time the President shall give to 
Congress information as to the state of the Union and rec- 
ommend to the Congress such measures as he shall judge 
necessary and expedient? (Cf. art. 11, sec. 3.) 

Answer : Please refer to my reply to your question No. 19. 

133. Question: If your answer to the previous question is “no” I 

ask you why such a course was considered even to prepara- 
tion of a message. 

Answer: In the critical situation which then existed it was 
deemed important to give consideration to any and all lines 
of action that might in the least be helpful in meeting the 
situation. 

134. Question : You have testified that on Sunday, November 30, Lord 

Halifax told you that the British Government had impor- 
tant indications that Japan w’as about to attack Siam and 
the Kra Peninsula; did Lord Halifax tell you that the 
British had obtained this information through interception 
of a Tokyo message intended for Hitler, pereonally? 

Answer : I do not recall that the British Ambas- 

sador informed me of the soui-ce from which the British 
Government had had important indications that Japan was 
about to attiick Siam and the Kra Peninsula, and I find 
nothing in the record indicating that he mentioned the 
source. 

Questions 135 and 137 are grouped in a single answer. 

135. Question: A message fi*om the Japanese Ambassador at Berlin 

to Tokyo, dated November 29 and decoded in Washington 
on December 1, has the Japanese Ambassador advising his 
Government that Ribbentrop had informed him that Ger- 
many had information that America’s stiff front had practi- 
cally ended the Washington conversations; whereupon the 
Ambassador had told Ribbentrop that he had no official word 
from Tokyo as to the conversations or as to Japan’s inten- 
tions; my question is: Did this intercepted message from 
Berlin to Tokyo fit in with the evidence of previous inter- 
cepts, and of Ambassador Grew’s reports, that Japan had 
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b^n keeping Hitler in the dark as to the Washington 
conversations? (Cf. Intercepts, exhibit 1, p. 200.) 

137. Question : Is it not clearly indicated, if not established, by the 

intercept from Berlin of November 29 that on that day neither 
the Japanese Ambassador nor Hitler had def- 

inite information as to Japan’s intentions toward the United 
States ? 

Answer: It would seem clear from the message under reference 
that the Japanese Ambassador at Berlin had not communi- 
cated from his Government to the German Government at 
that time a report on the current situation regarding the 
Japanese- American conversations. The Germans had more 
than one way of keeping in touch with Japan. The pos- 
sibility is not excluded tbat Hitler and also Ribbentrop had 
received reports from the German Ambassador at To^o of 
the progress of the conversations. Therefore, I would not 
wish to undertake, to interpret the message. 

136. Question: November 29 was the day of the Japanese dead line? 

Answer: Tokyo’s message to the Japanese Amhassador No. 812 
of November 22, 1941, of which a translation appears on 
page 165, exhibit 1, contains the following passage: 

There are reasons beyond your ability to ^ess why we wanted to 
settle Japanese-Amerlcan relations by the 25th, but if within the next 
3 or 4 days you can finish your conversations with the Americans ; if 
the signing can be completed by the 29th (let me write it out for 
you — [HSil] twenty-ninth) ; if the pertinent notes can be 
exchanged; if we can get an understanding with Great Britain and 
the Netherlands; and in abort if everything can be finished, we have 
decided to wait until that date. This time we mean it, that the 
dead line absolutely cannot be changed. 

The foregoing bald confession by the Japanese Government 
of its plan and patent movement to attack unless the United 
States surrendered to the demands in Japan’s ultimatum fits 
in with all that I said and did following that date. 

138. Question: Also intercepted, and decoded in Washington on De- 

cember 1, was a message from the Japanese Government to 
its Ambassador at Berlin, dated Tokyo, November 30; There- 
in the Japanese Ambassador is informed that American- 
Japanese conversations now “stand ruptured — ^broken”; the 
Japanese Government instructs the Ambassador to see Hitler 
and Ribbentrop immediately and to say “very secretly to 
them that there is extreme danger that war may suddenly 
break out between the Anglo-Saxon nations and Japan 
through some clash of arms” and to “add that the time of 
the breaking out of this war ma^ come quicker than anyone 
dreams”; my question is: Did this me.ssage and the attendant 
circumstances of it strengthen your convic- 

tions as to Japan’s intentions? (Cf. Intercepts, exhibit 1, 
p.204.) 

Answer: The message to which you refer was cumulative evi- 
dence of the conclusions which I had already reached in 
regard to Japan’s intentions, and which were overwhelm- 
ingly supported by the surrounding facts and circumstances. 

Questions 139 and 140 are grouped in a single answer. 
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139. Question: In fixing the deadline for November 29, Tokyo had 

secretly advised Nomura and Kurusu that after that date 
things would happen automatically, had it not? 

140. Question : Did you consider the message to Hitler on November 

30, a^rtentous automatic happening in the crisis? 
Answer: On November 22 the Japanese Government instructed 
Nomura and Kurusu in regard to the extension from No- 
vember 25 to November 29 for the deadline for the conclusion 
of an agreement and stated that: “After that things are 
automatically going to happen” (exhibit No. 1, p. 165). 
The message from Tokyo to Berlin of November 30, 1941 
(exhibit No. 1, p. 204), was, of course, in harmony with 
what the Japanese had in mind as revealed through nu- 
merous sources. 

141. Question: Did the President return to Washington 
on December 1 ? 

Answer : The record shows that the President returned to Wash- 
ington from Warm Springs on December 1. 

Questions 142 to 145 are grouped in a single answer. 

142. Question : Did_ he direct the preparation of a strong note to 

Japan asking of that Government an explanation for its 
concentration of forces in the southern part of Indochina? 

143. Question: Did the President on December 2, direct the State 

Department to hand the J^anese a communication in which 
the President stated that Japanese concentrations in south- 
ern Indochina implied the utilization of these forces by 
Japan for aggression against the Philippines, the Dutch 
East Indies, Malaya or Thailand? (Cf. For. Rel. 11, pp. 
778—779.) 

144. Question: Was such a communication handed to the Japanese? 

145. Question: Did that communication state that the Hitleresque 

nature of the Japanese concentrations and the broad prob- 
lem of American defense had prompted the President’s 
representations? (Cf. For. Kel. 11, p. 779, last [lJis60'\ 
paragraph of text of note.) 

Answer : The President on December 2 simply directed that in- 
quiry be made at once of the Japanese Amoassador in regard 
to the reasons for the continued Japanese troop movements 
in Indochina. On the same d^ the Under Secretary of 
State, in compliance with the President’s instruction, in- 
formed the Japanese Ambassador and Mr. Kurusu of the 
President’s inquiry. The record of the matter appears in 
Foreign Relations of the United States, Japan, 1931-41. 
volume II, pages 778-781. 

146. Question: Did the Japanese military concentrations and mili- 

tary movements, known to the American Government in the 
period November 30-December 6, 1941, constitute threats to 
American Pacific possessions, to the countries neighboring 
Japan in the Pacific, and to the American sources of vital 
materials? 

Answer: The Japanese military concentrations and military 
movements known to the American Government in the period 
November 30-December 6, 1941, so far as I could judge as 
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Secretary of State, did constitute serious threats to Ameri- 
can Pacific possessions, to the countries neighboring Japan, 
and to American sources of vital materials. 

Questions 147 and 148 are grouped in a single answer. 

147. Question : Did such threats require that the United States imme- 

diately take any and all steps to meet them in conformity 
with the statement of the American Government to Japan 
on August 17, 1941, to- wit: 

* ♦ * this Government now finds It necessary to say to the Government of 
Japan that if the Japanese Government takes any further steps in pursuance 
of a policy or program of military domination by force OR THREAT OF FORCE 
of neighboring countries, the Government of the United States M’ill be compeiled 
to take Immediately any and all steps which it may deem necessary toward 
safeguarding the legitimate rights and Interests of the United States and toward 
insuring the safety and security of the United States. 

(Cf. For. Rel. 11, pp. 556-7.) 

148. Question: Did the Japane.se military concentrations and move- 

ments of November 30-December 6 constitute a challenge to 
the Government of the United States to implement the posi- 
tion it had taken in its note of August 17 to Japan? 

Answer : The purpose of thei United States, in making the state- 
ment of August 17 under reference, was to tell [H352'\ 
Japan in a friendly way that if she kept encroaching won 
our rights ajid interests, we would defend ourselves. This 
Government at that time was acutely concerned over Japan’s 
refusal to agree to our proposal for the neutralization of 
Indochina, to abandon her jumping-off place there, and 
otherwise to desist fi’om the menace she was creating to us 
and other peace-minded nations. It wholly misrepresents 
the attitude of the United States in the period after August 
17 to allege that this Government was planning any step 
other than that of pure defense in the event the Japanese 
should attack. Other aspects of this question, for example, 
where, when ajid how Ave would resist the Japanese, were 
essentially a military matter. 

149. Question: Had the Secretary of State, in September 1940, in- 

formed Liord Lothian that American actions towards Japan 
in the Pacific would be predicated upon a policy of doing 
everything legitimately possible to help England win the 
war ? (Cf. Peace and War, p. 575.) 

Answer: What I said to Lord Lothian on September 30, 1940, 
in regard to this matter is accurately described in my memo- 
randum of conversation with him appearing on pages 574-57.5 
of Peace and War. My comments to Lord Lothian [74.J5J] 
had to do with the broad aspects of the situation created 
by the conclusion of the Tripartite Pact but also had special 
reference to the winning of the war by Great Britain against 
Germany. At that moment Germany had already overrun 
much of the Continent of Europe and the British and the 
entire Allied cause was virtually hanging by a thread. Every 
rational person realizes what would have happened to this 
country if Hitler and his allies had succeeded in their 
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program. It was in these circumstances that I had my 
conversation with Lord Lothian. I said : 

The relations between Germany, Italy, and Japan, each having a 
common objective of conquering certain areas of the world and each 
pursuing identical policies of force, devastation and s(‘izure, have been 
during recent years on a basis <>1 coinplere und(‘rsianding and of mutual 
cooperation for all purposes mutually desirable and reasonably prac- 
ticable, with the result that the recent aniiuiinctanent was part and 
parcel of the chain of related events. 

I then proceeded to say that this Government has pursued a definite 
and somewdiat progressive line of acts and utterances in resisting 
Japanese aggression and tivaty violations during recent years; that 
these acts and utterances have comprised repeated aid to China, suc- 
cessive moral embarg(a*s. abandonment of the commercial 
treaty, actual embargoes under law. the sending of our Navy to 
Hawaii, together witli approprmte statements and notes of strong 
remonstrance against Japanese ste])s of aggression and constant repe- 
tition of the basic principles of world order under law. I ad<led that I 
did not undertake to predict, much less to make commitments, as to 
how fast and how far this Government may go in following up the 
various acts and utterances in which it has been indulging; that, of 
course, the special desire of this Government is to see Great Britain 
succeed in the war and that its acts and utterances with respect to the 
Pacific area would be more or less affected as to tiim^ and extent by 
the question of what course would, on the part of this Government, most 
effectively and legitimately aid Great Britain in winning the war. 

150. Question: Had the Secretaiy of State in August 1941, informed 
Lord Halifax that a «Japaiiese movement into the South 
Pacific would constitute a danger to England second only to 
a German invasion across the English Channel? (Cf. Peace 
and War, pp. 710-711.) 

Answer: What I said to Ixird Halifax on August 9 in regard to 
this matter is accurately described in my memorandum 
[lJf3oo'\ of conversation with him appearing on pages 710- 
711 of Peace and War which reads as follows: 

The Ambassador made some inquiry about the amount of aid this 
Government might give in case Singapore or the Dutch East Indies 
should be attacked. I replied that I myself vi.simlized the problem 
and issue in the broader way and that issue is prt'sented by the plan 
of the Japanese to invade by force the whole (»f the Indian Ocean and 
the islands and continents adjacent thereto, isolating Ghina. sailing 
across probably to the mouth of the Suez Canal, to the FYusian Gulf oil 
area, to the Gape of Good Hope area, thereby blocking by a military 
despotism the trade routes and the supply sources to the British. I 
added that this broad military occupation would perhaps be more 
damaging to British defense In Europe than any other step short of 
the German crossing of the Channel. I said that this Government 
visualizes tliese broad conditions and the problem of resistance which 
they present; that the activities of this Government in the way of 
discmiraging this .Japanese movement and of resistance will be more 
or less affected by the British defensive situation in Euroiw and hence 
by the question of the number of American naval v(*ssels and other 
American aid that may be needed by Great Britain at the same time. 
I said that in the event of further Japanese movements 

south this Government and the British Government should naturally 
have a conference at once and this Government would then be able to 
determine more definitely and in detail its situation pertaining to re- 
sistance, in the light of the statement I had Just made. 
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151. Question : Had the Congress, on November 13, 1941, at the solici- 

tation of tlie President and the Secretary of State, committed 
the nation to keeping open the sea lanes so that Lend-Lease 
might fulfill its function? (Cf. New York Times, November 

14 .) 

Answer : My view of the significance of the measure passed by the 
House of Representatives on November 13, 1941, providing 
for the amendment to the Neutrality Act is contained in a 
letter I wrote to Speaker Rayburn and Representative 
McCormack on that same day. 

In that letter I stated : 

The breadth of our self-defense must at all times equal the breadth 
of the dangers which threaten us. In the circumstances of today, we 
must be free to arm our merchant ships for their own protection ; and 
we must be free, in the event of particular and e.\treme emergency, to 
use these ships for the carriage of supplies to nations which are resist- 
ing the world- [1^57] wide movement of conquest headed in 
our direction. This Government would, of course, use caution in 
carrying out the power which it could exercise upon the passage of 
the bill. 

1 also stated: 

The greatest intermediate objective of Hitler's armed forces is to 
capture Great Britain and to gain control of the high seas. To this end. 
Hitler has projectetl his forces far out into the Atlantic with a policy 
of submarine ruthlessness. By intimidation and terror lie would drive 
our ships from the high seas, and ships of all nations from most of the 
North Atlantic. Even in the waters of the Western Hemisphere he 
has attacked and destroyed our ships, as well as ships of other Ameri- 
can republics, with resulting loss of American lives. 

The action of Congress in amending the Neutrality Act 
was only one factor in promoting the broad problem of self- 
defense, the necessity of which at that time was urgent and 
compelling. 

152. Question: In addition to the physical threat to the Philippines 

as stated in the President’s communication to Japan of De- 
cember 2, did the Japanese military movements constitute 
a danger to the commitments made by Congress in author- 
[H358'] izing lend-lease and in re-establishing the Amer- 
ican policy of freedom of the seas? 

Answer : I would say that the Japanese military movements con- 
stituted a danger to the defense of free nations resisting the 
world-wide movement of conquest. The intent of lend-lease 
was to assist in that defense. The broad question of danger 
to this and to all peaceful countries was Japan’s military 
partnership with Hitler for conquest. A material factor in 
the situation was Japan’s flagrant violations of American 
rights and interests and the jeopardizing of American lives 
in China, which portended the extension of such violations 
over a much wider area. This Government could not afford 
to be deluded by J apan’s false claims and pretensions which 
masked her designs of conquest, and to be oblivious to our 
own serious dangers. 

153. Question : You have testified, have you not, that the decision of 

the Executive, in the period November 29-December 6, was 
not to advise Congress in a message of the state of American- 
Japanese relaitionst 
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Answer : In my testimony on November 26, 1945, in reply to ques- 
tions by counsel as to “what the facts and circum- [ 14359 '^ 
stances were which led to the decision not to deliver that 
message to the Congress prior to December 7, “I set forth 
various considerations which influenced the President and 
myself against acting prematurely in that matter. I have 
also discussed this in answer to your Questions Nos. 18 and 
19. The issue between isolationists and nonisolationists was 
then at fever heat and its line of cleavage extended through 
the Confess. The sending of a message to Congress at this 
critical juncture would have greatly accentuated that issue 
and would have correspondingly encouraged the Japanese 
militarists. The fact was that we had been doing our best 
to acquaint the Congress and the public with the critical 
dangers in the situation, and at the same time to avoid 
precipitating the crisis which the military people were anxi- 
to defer as long as possible. 

Questions 154 to 156 are grouped in a single answer. 

154. Question : As one reason for this decision not to send a message 

to Congress, you have testified that Congress only a few 
weeks before November 29, had by only one vote, sustained 
the Selective Service. Are you aware that the vote in ques- 
tion was in the House on August 13, 1941, 3^ months before 
November 29, 1941? 

155. Question : [ 1 ^ 360 '] Are you aware that the vote had to do 

with the matter of releasing at the end of a year’s service 
those whose service had been limited to one year in the original 
bUl? 

156. Question : Are you aware that the House took this vote in ig- 

norance of the fact that, a day or two before, the President, at 
the Atlantic Conference, was agreeing with the British Prime 
Minister on a course of American action with relation to 
Japan? 

Answer: Without discussing the technicalities of the selective 
service extension bill under consideration in August 1941, it 
is still my convicition that the close vote in the House on that 
billj 203 to 202, indicated the violently divided character of 
national opinion at the time. Furthermore, had the bill been 
defeated, the forces of aggi'ession would have been greatly 
encouraged and the nations resisting aggression correspond- 
ingly discouraged. 

In his message to Congress on this subject, July 21, 1941, 
President Roosevelt said : 

Today it Is imperative that I should officially report to the Congress 
what the Congress undoubtedly knows: That the international situa- 
tion Is not less grave but is far more grave than it was a year ago. 
114S611 Occasional Individuals, basing their opinions on unsup- 
ported evidence or on no evidence at all, may with honest Intent assert 
that the United States need fear no attack on its own territory or on 
the other nations of this hemisphere by aggressors from without. 

Nevertheless, it is the well-nigh unanimous opinion of those who 
are daily cognizant, as military and naval officers and as Government 
servants in the field of international relations, that schemes and plans 
of aggressor nations against American security are so evident that 
the United States and the rest of the Americas are definitely imperiled 
in their national Interests. • • * 

7»718— 46— pt 11 18 
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I told the press on 4-ugust 11, 1941, in response to a ques- 
tion whether failure of the bill would have any effect on 
Japan, that “the psychological effect alone on many phases 
of the international situation would be exceedingly bad, to 
sa y n othing of the actual results.” 

With regard to the President’s communication to the Japa- 
nese Ambassador of August 17, 1941, the President had noth- 
ing in mind except a friendly approach to discourage Japan 
from attacking us. Having participated in that interview, 
I received no impression from the President’s tone or de- 
meanor of any suggestion of’ a threat. The [H362'\ 
President in the same friendly tone agreed that the two Gov- 
ernments should resume amicable conversations looking to a 
peaceful understanding. Such conversations were then con- 
tinued in a friendly way for nearly four months. I, there- 
fore, do not see how the attitude of this Government could in 
any way be construed as offensive or unfriendly or how there 
can be any warrantable basis for criticism of the President. 

Questions 157 and 158 are grouped in a single answer. 

157. Question: Were you advised bv anyone as to when the Army 
would be ready for war in the Pacific ? 

168. Question: Were you advised by anyone as to when the Navy 
would be ready for war in the Pacific ? 

Answer: The views of the Chief of Staff and the Chief of Naval 
Operations on the need of more time for preparedness as set 
forth in their memoranda of November 5 and November 27, 
1941, were known to me at the time. Furthermore, the Army 
and Navy heads for some time had been representing to me 
their need of more time in which to strengthen the defense of 
the United States. 

Questions 159 and 163 are grouped in a single answer. 

159. Question : \_lli363\ Will you advise the Committee as to 

who saw the final modus vivendi as prepared by the State 
Department? 

163. Question: Will you advise the committee as to who saw your 
November 26, 1941, message to Japan ? 

Answer: The November 25 draft of the modus vivendi was of 
course, seen, as were all previous drafts, by the far-eastern 
advisers of the Department of State. It contained nothing 
of material substance that was not contained in the November 
24 draft and the revisions it represented were largely refine- 
ments in tlie interests of precision. The November 24 draft 
was seen by the diplomatic representatives of the British, 
Netherlands, and Chinese Governments, and to the best of 
my recollection by the President and the representatives of 
the War and Navy Departments. I do not know who outside 
the Department of State saw the November 25 draft, and in 
any case there would hardly have been time for it to have any 
wide circulation before the decision was reached on the fol- 
lowing day to withhold, in deliveriim our reply to the Jap- 
anese, the modus vivenai feature. On this point I refer to 
the three successive drafts of the modus vivendi which are a 
part of the record. With regard to the 10-point proposal. 
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it is clear from my reply to your question 

No. 74 that the contents of the 10-point proposal were seen 
by all who saw the modus vivendi drafts. However, I cannot 
say who, other than the far-eastern advisers of the State 
Department, saw the 10-point proposal in the exact form in 
which it was set up for delivery to the Japanese. To all of 
the modus vivendi drafts, the 10-point proposal was attached, 
as the modus vivendi was intended only to facilitate conver- 
sations with the proposals in the 10-point communication as 
a basis, Japan could not have accepted our modus vivendi 
draft without being prepared to take as a basis for further 
conversations a program along the lines of the 10-point pro- 
posal, nor could she have avoided declaring at the outset of 
the conversations that she would pursue a peaceful course, 
such declaration being set forth in paragraphs 1 and 2 of 
the modus vivendi in language as follows : 

1. The Government of the United States and the Government of 
Japan, both being solicltons for the peace of the Pacific, afiBrm that 
their national policies are directed toward lasting and extensive peace 
throughout the Pacific area and that they have no territorial designs 
therein. 

2. They undertake reciprocally not to make from 

regions in which they have military establishments any advance by 
force or threat or force into any areas in southeastern or northeastern 
Asia or In the southern or the northern Pacific area. 

Questions 160, 161, 164, and 165 are grouped* in a single answer. 

160. Question: Will you advise the committee as to who opposed the 

sending of this modus vivendi ? 

161. Question : Will you tell us who favored the sending of this modus 

vivendi ? 

164. Question : Will you advise the committee as to who opposed the 
sending of this message (the November 26 message) ? 

166. Question : Will you advise us who favored the sending of this 
message ? 

Answer: "miile I, of course, consulted the military and naval 
authorities of this Government and with the far-eastern ad- 
visers of the Department of State on all plans for dealing 
with the critical situation in relation witn Japan, the re- 
sponsibility for decisions, except in matters which I felt 
should be referred to the President, rested \_lJt366'] 
with me, and I took no poll of “ayes” and “nays.” So far as 
I am aware, however, among the top officials whose function 
it was to make decisions, there was no dissent at any stage of 
our intensive consideration in the days between November ^ 
and November 26 of the modus vivendi proposal or the 10- 
point proposal. 

The situation with which we were called upon to deal be- 
tween November 22 and November 26 was briefly as follows : 
We had the indisputable evidence of the intercepted Japanese 
message of November 22, referred to in my reply to your 
question No. 136, that the Japanese Government had in- 
structed its representatives that there must be acceptance of 
its terms without any possibility of further concessions and 
ynthin a definite time limit — November 29. I and my asso- 
ciates could not escape the conclusion &om a reading of the 
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Japanese message that the Japanese had decided to attack 
unless the United States made basic concessions. 

In our clutching at straws to see how far we could go toward 
tiding over the situation we got up the modus vivendi plan 
for possible inclusion as a part of our reply along with a plan 
for a broad but simple settlement covering the entire Pacific 
area. The modus vivendi plan called for the participation 
of the Governments of Great Britain, Australia, and the 
Netherlands in connec- [111367^ tion with the provi- 
sions in the plan for the modification of the freezing measures. 
We consulted those Governments and also the Chinese Gov- 
ernment which was vitally concerned. Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek’s reaction to the modus vivendi plan as communi- 
cated to this Government was that if there was any relaxa- 
tion of the embargo by this Government, or even -a belief on 
the part of the Chinese pieople that such action would be 
taken, Chinese morale would be shattered, Chinese resistance 
would collapse, and the Japanese would be able to gain their 
ends. In the light of this serious development and of the 
chances being overwhelmingly against Japan’s acceptance of 
the modus vivendi proposal, especially as we had convincing 
evidence that Japan was already moving forward with her 
military forces and had reached the jumping-off place in 
Indochina, consideration of all the surrounding circum- 
stances relating'to the difficulties and the imminent dangers 
in the situation led to a conclusion not to propose our modus 
vivendi draft to the Japanese. 

In any event the modus vivendi plan would not have en- 
hanced appreciably the chances or Japan’s adopting our 
counterproposal, for what we would have offered the Jap- 
anese in the modus vivendi was mere chicken feed compared 
with what they were asking for, as set forth in their ulti- 
matum of November 20. The view that Japan would not 
accept our counterproposal, even with the \_lJi368'] 
modus vivendi feature, was, to the best of my recollection, 
shared by all the high officials in the Government who are 
known to have expressed any views on the subject, as, for 
example, the following instances: On November 24 Adniiral 
Stark, in a circular message, addressed, among others, to the 
Commander in chief. Pacific Fleet, pointed out that the 
chances of a favorable outcome of the negotiations with 
Japan were very doubtful and that a surprise aggressive 
movement by the Japanese in any direction was a probability. 
On November 25 Admiral Stark followed up that message 
with a letter to Admiral Kimmel. In the letter he stated that 
he had held up dispatch of the letter pending a meeting with 
the President and Mr. Hull. Admiral Stark stated that 
neither the President nor Mr. Hull would be surprised over 
a Japanese surprise attack and that they had confirmed the 
view expressed in the previous message regarding the gravity 
of the situation. Secretary Stimson in his diary entry for 
November 25 stated that at a meeting at the White House 
the President expressed the view that, “We are likely to be 
attacked perhaps as soon as — ^perhaps next Monday.” 
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Some persons, in attempting to reconstruct the situation 
which then existed, seem to have been misled by Japanese 
charges misrepresenting the character of the 10-poiut pro- 
posal. They seem to have completely over- \_l]f369'\ 
looked the fact, which was subsequently disclosed, that by 
November 26 when our proposal was delivered to the Japanese, 
orders had already been given to their fleet to sail preparato^ 
to the attack which was later made according to schedule. It 
was this movement to attack which prompted the Japan^e 
to start preparing their utterly false and fraudulent mis- 
representations, which amounted to the monstrous charge, 
made in the worst of bad faith, that they had been forced to 
fight because our statement of policy as contained in our 
November 26 proposal was harsh and humiliating. Neither 
the Japanese leaders who falsely pretended to be “dumb- 
founded” over our proposal of November 26, notwithstanding 
the fact that it was along lines we had been discussing for 
months, nor those who supported this Japanese contention had 
at any time claimed that the Japanese would make the least 
concession beyond their proposal of November 20, nor have 
they advanced any suggestion as to what further concessions 
the United States would have to make, short of complete 
acceptance of the Japanese proposal of November 20. 

There was no reason for the Japanese to have come to us 
at any stage with their demands, nor was there any need for 
a new agreement between the United States and Japan. All 
that was necessary was for Japan to \_lJ(270i\ abandon 
her course of aggression and adopt one of peace, and the situa- 
tion in the Pacific area would have adjusted itself almost 
automatically by the observance on the part of Japan, along 
with other si^atory powers, of the Nine-Power Treaty, oi 
the Kellog-Briand Peace Pact, and other treaties and commit- 
ments, including a commitment to respect the “open door” in 
China, to which Japan was a party. Nor must also the fact 
be overlooked that while Japan was repudiating these solemn 
treaty obligations by taking the aggressive and moving her 
armed forces toward us and other peaceful countries, we were 
pleading, as a peaceful and law-abiding nation, with Japan 
to abandon her course of conquest and likewise become law- 
abiding and peaceful. 

Our position, as summed up in the 10-point program, was 
really nothing new to the Japanese. We had been discussing 
with them throughout montlis of conversations broad-gaged 

{ principles, practical applications of which were along the 
ines of the 10-point proposal. The proposal was not pre- 
sented to them in the form of demands, but merely as an 
example of a kind of settlement we would like to see worked 
out in the Pacific area. We were not bargaining with the 
Japanese as if we ourselves had been offenders. The only 
issue or question to be settled was whether we could prevail 
upon J apan to abandon ] her increasingly dan- 

gerous movements of conquest and agree to become law-abid- 
ing and to adopt a peaceful course. This was the all- 
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important issue which the Japanese in the end sought to cover 
up and dodge. 

The 10-point program also summed up, so the general pub- 
lic might understand, many of the general and special tene- 
fits which might accrue to Japan if sue renounced a course of 
aggression; such as, enhancement of her national security 
through participation in a multilateral nonaggression pact 
and through measures calculated to stabilize the situation 
in the Far East, including the abrogation by the powers of 
extra territoriality in China and the giving or mutual pledges 
regarding respect for the integrity of Indochina ; and an ad- 
vantageous exonomic program : A generous trade agreement 
with the United States, removal of the freezing regulations, 
an agreement upon a plan for stabilization of the dollar-yen 
rate. What Japan was asked to do in return was to give 
practical application to the professions she had made of her 
peaceful intent by agreeing to withdraw her armed forces 
from China and Indochina, to support no regime in China 
other than the National Government of China, and to agree 
not to interpret any agreement to which she was a party in 
such a way as to conflict with the establishment and preser- 
vation of peace throughout the \_HS72'] Pacific area. 
Surely, these latter were reasonable and necessa^ conditions 
for the privileges that were offered to Japan. The 10-point 
proposal would have been highly welcome to Japan if she 
had had any intention of adopting peaceful courses. It 
would be a monstrous travesty of the facts and an unspeakable 
libel on this country if the Japanese war lords in their effort 
to disclaim responsibility should be permitted to screen and 
shift their guilt in the face of all the facts to the contrary. 

162. Question : Did you agree with Ambassador Grew and others that 
the placing of the embargo upon Japan would mean war? 

Answer: The general proposition regarding the effect of em- 
bargoes upon Japan, especially as applicable to the situation 
from 1938 to 1940, is set forth on page 88 of Peace and War, 
U. S. Foreign Policy. The important fact, however, which 
had to be taken into account in the situation at the time when 
this Government applied freezing measures to Japan in 
July, 1941, was the advance of Japan’s armed forces so as 
seriously and immediately to imperil the security of this 
and other countries. At that stage, Japan was in effect 
brazenly demanding military suppnes wiw which to attack 
this and other YH37S'\ countries to the south. The 
question of our self-defense had by that time become supreme 
with us and impelled us to refuse to furnish the invader with 
military supplies. 

Questions 166 to 169 are grouped in a single answer. 

166. Question : Were you or anyone in the State Department to your 

knowledge consulted in regard to the military plan being 
drawn up by America, Britain, the Netherlands, and China, 
sometimes known as the ABCD block? 

167. Question : If you were so consulted will you state who consulted 

you and what was said at the conference? 
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168. Question : Did representatives of the State Department partici- 

pate in any of these conversations ? 

169. Question : If so, state the name of that representative. 

Answer: From time to time I participated from the politi- 
cal angle, in discussions with the President and the leaders 
of the Army and of the Navy in regard to the subject of the 
military conversations with the British and the l)utch for 
joint defensive plans. No representative of the D^artment 
of State participated in those staff conver- 

sations, but there was a Department of State representative 
who participated in the conversations regarding defense 
which were held with the Canadians. There was no Chinese 
participation in the foregoing conversations. 

In the discussions which I held with the President and the 
leaders of the Army and of the Navy in regard to those con- 
versations, as made clear above, I did not pass upon the mil- 
itary aspect of questions, but occasionally offered comments 
and suggestions as a layman. The views that I expressed 
were along the lines I had expressed publicly as well as in 
talks with diplomatic representatives. I refer you to what I 
said in that regard in an address on March 17, 1938 (Peace 
and War, pp. 412-413), as follows : 

Prudence and common sense dictate that, where this and other 
nations have common interests and common objectives, we should not 
hesitate to exchange Information and to confer with the govern- 
ments of such other nations and. In dealing with the problems con- 
fronting each alike, to proceed along parallel lines — this Government 
retaining at all times its Independence of Judgment and freedom of 
■ action. For nations which seek peace to assume with respect to each 
other [14375] attitudes of complete aloofness would serve only 
to encourage, and virtually Invite, on the part of other nations law- 
lessly Inclined, policies and actions most likely to endanger peace. 

In the present Far Eastern emergency, we have consistently col- 
laborated with other i>eace-seeklng nations in the manner I have just 
described. I have said often, and I repeat again, that in this collabo- 
ration there is not a trace of alliance or Involvement of any sort. We 
have scrupulously followed and we intend to follow the traditional 
policy of our country not to enter into entangling alliances or Involve- 
ments- with other countries. 

On November 25, 1940, I ^ve my views to the British 
Ambassador, Lord Lothian, in commenting upon his ex- 
pressed view that there should be conferences oetween the 
naval experts of our two governments with respect to what 
each would or might do in case of military outbreaks on the 
part of Japan. I said thatj of course, there could be no 
agreements entered into in this respect, but that there should 
undoubtedly be collaboration with a view to making known 
to each other any and all information practicable in re^rd 
to what both might have in mind to do, and when and where, 
in case of a military move- [74'77’^] ment by Japan 
in the south or in some other direction. 

There was no suggestion on the part of any of us in this 
Government, so far as I knew, that in the military staff con- 
versations our representatives could go beyond, at the very 
most, making recommendations which, of course, would have 
been subject to congressional approval. 
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Mr. Lane.- The committee received a sworn statement dated March 
1946 frcan former Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson. This state- 
ment was in response to inquiry by committee counsel for certain por- 
tions of a diary kept by Mr. Stimson. We ask that the statement and 
appendix thereto be spread on the record at this point. 

The Chairman. It is so ordered. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 

[14^77] STATEMENT BY HENEY L. STIMSON, EOEMEE 

SECEETAKY OF WAE, TO THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE 

INVESTIGATION OF THE FEAEL HAEBOE ATTACH, S. CON. 
EES. 27, WITH APPENDIX, MAECH 1946 

[ 14378 — ' p . Statement of Facts as Shown bt Mt Current 

Notes and My Recollection as Refreshed Thereby 

The committee already has before it my testimony before the Army 
Pearl Harbor Board. At that time I undertook to give the board the 
answers to the questions which were asked me as fully as I was then 
ablcj having in mind certain limitations on what I then felt was proper 
to discuss, including particularly any matters the revelation of which 
might in any way nave jeopardized the safety of our then pending 
military operations. I am now able, however, to amplify in certain 
respects the testimony which I gave before the board. 

The evidence which I am able to give tbe committee comes not only 
from my recollection of the events which transpired preceding the 
Pearl Harbor attack, but I am able to refresh my recollection from 
a contemporaneous record which I kept from day to day for Aiy own 
personal use. As I explained to the Army board, I had a dictograph 
at my house at which I dictated these memoranda each morning before 
going to the War Department. I read many excerpts from these to 
the Army Pearl Harbor Board. This committee last autumn asked 
me for my notes covering the dates of November 5, 6, 7, 10, 21, 24, 25, 
26, 27, 28, and December 2 and 7, 1941. [p. I am attaching 

to this statement as an appendix copies of my notes covering these 
dates, of matters [1437^ relevant to the Far Eastern situation 
and the events leading up to the attack on Pearl Harbor. Although 
these extracts speak largely for themselves, they were made roughly 
and hastily and were not revised when dictated. They therefore 
naturally need some addition to tie them in as a connected story and 
to give the whole picture as I saw it. It is for this reason that I am 
accompanying them with this statement. 

No accurate understanding can be had of the situation which existed 
in the weeks preceding the Pearl Harbor attack or of the conduct of 
the various individuals concerned unless they are viewed in the light of 
the historical events which had been going on for some time and which 
ultimately led to the crisis that occurred in December and tbe war of 
the United States with the Axis powers. From some of the comments 
which have been made and given wide publicity, one receives the im- 
pression that many people have already forgotten the trend of events 

> Additional numbers in italics enclosed by brackets represent ori^nal pages in tbe state- 
ment submitted by Mr. Stimson, which pages were frequently referred to during the exami- 
nation of certain witnesses. 
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which were coming to a head in the autumn of 1941 and the threat to 
our own safety which had unmistakenly developed in the actions of the 
two great aggressor nations, Germany and Japan, who already in the 
preceding months and years had begun spreading destruction and 
terror throughout a large portion of the civilized world. 

[g. S'] Japan had started on her current path of aggression in 
the F ar East as early as September 1931. She then attacked the Chinese 
in Manchuria and overran that territory, flouting her [H3S0] 
obligations under the Pact of Paris and the Nine Power Treaty. There 
then followed her attacks on the Chinese in Shanghai. She invaded 
China in 1937, after the conclusion of the Anticomitern Pact with 
Germany. The brutal and barbarous type of military aggression for 
which she stood was typified by the outrages committed by her Army 
in the occupation of Nanking and similar incidents, which by 1941 had 
become notorious events of history. In September 1940, after Germany 
had set out on her temporari^ triumphal path toward the subjuga- 
tion of the nations of Europe, Japan concluded a military alliance with 
Germany and Italy and placed herself formally in the camp of the 
Axis powers. 

By the summer of 1941, the Japanese intentions in the Far East 
became very clear. After Germany attacked Russia in June of that 
year, Japan began extensive military preparations — among other 
things, calling an additional 2,000,000 men to the colors. The utter- 
ances of her war lords became increasingly threatening. She extended 
her military operations into southern French Indochina. That she was 
headed toward the ultimate occupation of Singapore and the Nether- 
lands East Indies, and thence tlie domination of the [g. J^] en- 

tire Southeast Asia, was evident not only from her overt act and 
announcements but from certain of her intercepted diplomatic mes- 
sages in which her intentions were expressed in more detail. 

All of this presented a great threat to our safety and interests. If 
Singapore and the Netherlands Indies should be \_lJi381] oc- 

cupied, Japan would be strengthened by the acquisition of a great 
fortress and a great source of natural resources in rubber and oil, 
which would help her greatly to carry on her program of depredation. 
The Philippines, which lay between Japan and these British and 
Dutch targets, would inevitably be the next victim, and at her mercy. 
China might easily be forced to capitulate and taken out of the war. 
Our military advisers had given the President their formal advice 
that, if Japan attacked British Malaya or the Dutch East Indies or 
moved her forces west of a certain line in Indochina, we would have 
to fight for the sake of our own security. 

On the other side of the world, we were faced with a situation which 
was even more critical. Hitler, having seized Norway, France, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, and Holland, had just attacked Russia in June of 
1941 and the Russians were fighting a desperate battle to stop the 
German Army from overrunning a large portion of her territory and 
her capital. [g. 6] In the meantime, the Germans were main- 
taining large forces deployed on the north coast of Europe as a con- 
tinual threat of an invasion of England which, as we know, was ill 
prepared to meet it. As we now ^ow from tne evidence presented 
at the trial of the German war criminals in Nuremburg, Hitler was 
planning ultimately to attack the United States and was conspiring 
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with the Japanese to aid them while they attacked us in the meantime. 
It was then very apparent to everyone who had carefully followed the 
course of \_H382'\ events that we would sooner or later have to 
meet the threat to civilization which these aggressor nations were 
presenting to the world, and the great danger was that the nations 
who were then fighting desperately and gallantly to stem this threat 
would be laiocked out of the war one by one before our turn came and 
that we would ultimately be left to face the onslaught alone. 

The American people had been slow to recognize the danger, but 
by the autumn of 1941 it was beginning to be understood more clearly. 
Early in 1941, Congress, in the LendTjea^ Act, had authorized the 
furnishing of munitions to the nations fighting the Axis and the shelter 
of our ports to their warships. In August 1941 the Congress passed 
a bill extending the draft. In November 1941, Congress voted to 
repeal important sections of the neutrality law, thus per- [p. tf] 
mitting the arming of our ships and their sailing into any combat 
zone or belligerent port in the world. On November 23, 1941, Repre- 
sentative Gearhart of California, in a broadcast on the “American 
Forum of the Air,” after pointing out Japan’s breaches of treaty 
obligations and her subsequent aggression in China, stated : 

Japan’s mtblessness makes her an enemy not only of China bat also a common 
foe of all nations. 

From some of the comments quoted in the public press, one would 
get the impression that the imminent threat of war in October and 
November 1941 was a deep secret, known only to the authorities in 
Washington who kept it mysteriously to themselves. [li38S'\ 
Nothing could be further from the truth. At least one of our de- 
stroyers had been attacked by German war vessels. Aside from the 
war warnings which were sent to our military and naval commanders 
in the various theaters of danger, the imminence of war with Japan 
was a matter of public knowledge and the people were being warned 
time and time again of the danger which was approaching. One need 
only read the headlines of the newspapers during this period. For 
example, on October 17 the Navy ordered all American merchant ships 
in the Pacific to put into safe ports. On October 24 Secretary Knox 
publicly warned of a “clash” -with J apan and the “seriousness [p. 7] 
of the situation.” On November 11, 1941^ — Armistice Day — ^the Presi- 
dent himself warned the people that the Nation was facing a world 
war again. Sumner Welles, Under Secretary of State, declared on 
that day that “our people realized that at any moment war may be 
forced upon us.” During this period, day after day, the headlines 
warned of the approaching crisis with Japan. On November 26 there 
appeared on the front page of the “New York Times” the notice that 
the United States consulate in Tokyo had warned Americans to get 
out of Japan j^omptly. On Monday, December 1st, appeared the 
headline that ‘Roosevelt Hurries Back in the Crisis.” In Honolulu 
itself the papers were carrying equally sensational headlines. For 
example, on November 30 appeared the headline “Japanese May 
Strike Over Weekend.” 

Meanwhile we had been doing what we could to get ready for 
war if and when it came. After the long period neces- 
sary to lay the foundations of qur ultimate enormous production, the 
output or war materials in this country was beginning to increase 
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rapidly; but we were still using large quarntities of it under the 
Lend-l^ase Act to satisfy the demands of the nations who were 
already in the battle and holding off the enemy. We were shipping 
all we could spare to England and in particular to Russia, which was 
then in the forefront of the fight. 

[». 5] In the meantime, the War Department was doing what it 
could to fortify the Pacific. We were giving all the material and 
effectives that we could spare to Hawaii in particular, which was 
in fact prior to the time of the Pearl Harbor attack reported to me 
by the Staff as the best manned and equipped of all our outposts on 
the Pacific, including the Panama Canal. We were also doing our 
best to reenforce the Philippines. The effectiveness of the airplane 
against a navy in narrow seas had been recently demonstrated in the 
Mediterranean by the German air attacks on British naval forces, as 
well as by the success of the British attack on the Italian fleet at 
Taranto. We decided that if a sufficient number of our bombing 
planes, which would be able to proceed to the Philippine Islands 
under their own power, could be gathered there, this would present a 
very effective nucleus of a defense against the advances of the Jap- 
anese Navy or convoys in South Asiatic waters. Accordingly, m 
August we started sending out to the Philippines as many four- 
engmed \lJt385\ bombers as we could spare, and W December 
7 we had in fact gathered there some 35 of these ships. This was the 
largest group of such American bombers yet in existence anywhere. 
We felt at the time that these presented a strong striking force which 
could be used with great effect in operations against the Japanese 
Navy. We underestimated, as did everyone else, the effective power 
of J^apanese aviation, which [p. 5] asserted itself at Pearl 
Harbor and 1 day later in the Philippines by its attack on our installa- 
tions there, including the destruction of many of the bombers them- 
selves. 

In mid-October the Japanese Konoye cabinet fell and a new cabi- 
net under General Tojo came into power, which all expected would 
be even more aggressive and warlike. 

To sum up, the salient features of the situation, as they appeared 
to me early in November 1941, were as follows : 

1. War with Germany and Japan would ultimately be inevitable. 

2. It was vitally important that none of the nations who were 
then desperately fighting Germany — England, Russia, or China — 
should be knocked out of the war before the time came when we 
would be required to go in. 

3. While we very much wanted more time in which to prepare, 

nevertheless we felt we had a fair chance to make an effective fight 
against Japan for the Philippines even if we had 

to enter the war at that time, in view of the air power that we were 
building up in the Philippines. 

4. If war did come, it was important, both from the point of view 
of unified support of our own people as well as for the record of 
histoiy, that we should not [p. W] be placed in the position 
of firing the first shot, if this could be done without sacrificing *our 
safety, nut that Japan should appear in her true role as the real 
aggressor. 
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During this entire period I kept in constant and close touch with 
Mr. Hull and Mr. Knox, as well as having frequent meetings with 
the President. In 1940 Messrs. Hull and Knox and I had inaugu- 
rated regular weekly meetings in Mr< Hull’s office so that there would 
be close liaison between the three of us. These meetings were held 
on Tuesday mornings at 9:30 whenever we were present in Wash- 
ington and able to go. They were being held during this period, 
in October and November 1941, as well as meetings between us on 
other occasions. 

Early in November we received word that the Japanese were send- 
ing an additional special envoy, Kurusu, to Washington to partici- 
pate in the conversations that were being held. I had little hope 
that anything would come of his proposal, in view of all the infor- 
mation which we had been receiving as to the Jap’s determination 
to proceed with their program of aggression. 

On November 6, I had an hour’s talk alone with the . [14^57] 

President with regard to the Far Eastem situation and his approach- 
ing conference with Kurusu, who was coming from [p. 11 \ Ja- 
pan. The thing uppermost in his mind was how we could gain more 
time. I quote from my notes : 

The President outlined what he thought he might say. He was trying to 
think of something that would give us further time. He suggested he might 
propose a truce in which there would be no movement or armament for six 
months and then if the Japanese and Chinese bad not settled their arrange- 
ment in that meanwhile, we could go on on the same basis. 

I personally did not approve of a truce on such a basis and told him 
so. I felt that it would tie up our hands just at a time when it was 
so important that we should go on completing our reenforcement of 
the Philippines and our military advisers then felt that if we could 
accumulate enough of them there it would place us in a favorable 
strategic position, and I did not approve oi'any arrangement that 
would prevent our continuing this program. Secondly, it was still 
very important that we keep the Chinese in the war, and I believed 
that they would feel that such a truce was a desertion of them, and 
that this would have a very serious effect on Chinese morale. 

On Friday, November 7, we had the usual weekly Cabinet meet- 
ing. The Far Eastern situation was uppermost in many of our 
minds. Mr. Hull informed us that relations had become [14388^ 
extremely critical and that we should be on the outlook for an attack 
by Japan at any time. Our military [p. 12'] advisers, while 
desirous of delay, had urged military action if Japan attacked terri- 
tory whose security was vital to us and in this connection specified 
American, British, or Dutch territory. The President at the meeting 
undertook to take an informal vote of the Cabinet as to whether it 
was thought the American people would back up up if it became 
necessary to strike at Japan, in case she should attack England in 
Malaya or the Dutch in the East Indies. The Cabinet was unanimous 
in the feeling that the country would support such a move. The 
Cabinet voted this way even though only Mr. Hull and the President 
knew of the efforts which we had b^n making to reenforce the Philip- 
pines with the big bombers and which we in the Army felt could be 
effective support m case any attack should be made on the British or 
Dutch in southeastern Asia. On November 10 at a staff meeting, 
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General Marshall, among other things, read us a long letter from 
General MacArthur in the Philijppines, telling us of hopeful progress 
in the reorganization of the Philippine Army and the construction of 
airports throughout the islands. 

Between November 10 and 21, talks were commenced in Washinrton 
between Nomura and Kurusu on the one hand, and the President 
and Mr. Hull on the other. During this period a very serious crisis 
developed by reason of the threatened [p. 13^ strike of the 
coal minerSj which would have been a most serious obstacle 
\^14389^ to our preparations for defense. Not only was the Pres- 
ident occupied with this but we in the War Department during this 
period were obliged to make preparations for taking over and oper- 
ating the coal mines in case the strike should eventuate. Much of my 
personal time was occupied during these days with these preparations. 
Fortunately, the strike was ultimately averted and the matter re- 
solved shortly after November 20. My notes contain no reference to 
any developments in the Japanese situation during this period. It 
was during this period, on November 20, that Kurusu presented the 
Japanese proposals to Mr. Hull which, among other things, demanded 
that we should withdraw all material and moral support to China 
and at the same time resume supplying to J apan the oil she required 
to assist her in carrying on her war with China. 

My notes recall to me the fact that on November 24 I had a good 
talk with General Olmstead, who had recently been promoted to be 
Chief Signal Officer. This department was of particular interest to 
me because I had been giving a great deal of personal attention dur- 
ing the past months to the development of radar by the Army. I 
had for some time become convinced of the importance of radar, both 
as an antiaircraft protection as well as its uses for [p. ij] in- 
stallation in planes and ships for combat purposes. We had made 
every effort to get as much radar equipment to Hawaii as possible, 
particularly for antiaircraft protection; and, as the committee has 
undoubtedly heard, [H39(y\ substantial amounts of this equip- 
ment of the movable type were in Hawaii and capable of operation. 

On Tuesday, November 25, Secretary Knox and I met in Mr. Hull’s 
office for our usual Tuesday morning meeting. Mr. Hull showed us a 
proposal that he had prepared, which he was considering laying before 
Nomura and Kurusu for a 3 months’ truce. 

At 12 o’clock on the same day, we three went to the White House, 
where we met with the President and also General Marshall and Ad- 
miral Stark. The President at once brought up the relations with the 
Japanese. Mr. Hull said the J^anese'were poised for attack — ^that 
they might attack at any time. The President said the Japanese were 
notorious for making an attack without warning and stated that we 
might even be attacked, say next Monday, for example. 

One problem troubled us very much. If you know that your enemy 
is going to strike you, it is not usually wise to wait until he gets the 
jump on you by taking the initiative. In spite of the risk involved, 
however, in letting the Japanese fire the first shot, we realized that 
[p. JJ] in order to have the full support of the American people 
it was desirable to make sure thSt the tfapanese be the ones to do this 
so that there should remain no doubt in anyone’s mind as to who were 
the aggressors. We discussed at this meeting the basis on which this 
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country’s position could be most clearly explained to our own people 
and [USOl} to the world, in case we had to go into the fight 
quickly because of some sudden move on the part of the Japanese. 
We discus^d the possibility of a statement summarizing all the steps 
of aggression that the Japanese had already taken, the encirclement 
of our interests in the Philippines which was resulting and the threat 
to our vital supplies of rubber from Mal^. I reminded the President 
that on August 19 he had warned the Japanese Ambassador that if 
the steps which the Japanese were then taking continued across the 
border into Thailand, he would regard it as a matter affecting our 
safety, and suggested that he might point out that the moves the Jap- 
anese were now apparently on the point of making would be in fact a 
violation of a warning that had already been given. 

When I got back to the War Department after this meeting on that 
same day, I found news from G-2 that was very disturbing. It indi- 
cated that the Japanese were embarking a large expeditionary force of 
30, 40, or 50 ships at [p. 16^ Shanghai and that this expedition 
was proceeding along the China coast south of Formosa. I at once 
telephoned Mr. Hull and also sent copies.of the report to the President. 

The next morning, November 26, Mr. Hull told me over the tele- 
phone that he had almost decided not to make the proposition of the 
three months’ truce that he had discussed with Knox and me on 
November 25. The Chinese, for one thing, had pointed out strong 
objections to the proposal, particularly the effect on the [HyS9^ 
morale of their own people. Mr. Hull stated that he felt the best thing 
to do was simply to tell the Japanese that he had no further action to 
propose. 

I telephoned the President shortly thereafter and asked him whether 
he had received the news of the new expedition from Shanghai pro- 
ceeding down the China coast toward Indo-China. He had not re- 
ceived it. He was shocked by it, and at once took it as further evidence 
of bad faith on the part of the Japanese, that while they were nego- 
tiating with him — negotiations in which we were asking for a with- 
drawal of their invading troops in China — they should be sending a 
further expedition down to Indochina. 

On Thursday morning, November 27, the news was still coming in 
of the movement of the large Japanese expenditionary force south from 
Shanghai and eventually [p. 17'\ headed toward Indochina, 
with a possibility that it might be proceeding to the Philippines or to 
Burma to cut off the Burma Road, or to the Dutch East Indies. It 
seemed probable, however, that it was a concentration to move over 
into Thailand, from which they could be in a position to attack Singa- 
pore at the proper moment ; or, as the President later pointed out, it 
might develop into an attack on Rangoon and thus effectually stop the 
Burma Road at its beginning. 

Early that morning I had called up Mr. Hull to find out what his 
final word had been with the Japanese — whether he had [H393^ 
handed them the proposal for 3 months’ truce, or whether he had told 
them he had no other proposition to make. He told me that he had 
broken the whole matter off. His words were: “I have washed my 
hands of it and it is now in the hands of you and Knox — the Army and 
the Navy.” I then called up the President, who gave me a little differ- 
ent view. He said that it was true that the talks had been called off, 
but that they had ended up with a magnificent statement prepared by 
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Mr. Hull. I found out afterwards that this was the fact and that 
the statement contained a reaffirmation of our constant and regular 
position without the suggestion of a threat of any kind. I personally 
was relieved that we had not backed down on any of the fundamental 
principles on which we had stood for [p. 18^ so long and 
which I felt we could not give up without the sacrifice of our national 
honor and prestige in the world. I submit, however, that no impartial 
reading of this document can characterize it as being couched in the 
terms of an ultimatum, although the Japanese were of course only 
too quick to seize upon it and give it that designation for their own 
purposes. 

Shortly after this General Arnold came in with proposed orders 
for the movement of two of our biggest planes from San Francisco 
out across the Mandated Islands to Manila. We were to arrange to 
have these fly high over the Mandated Islands, beyond the reach of 
their pursuit planes, and photograph them with the idea of trying to 
detect any naval concentrations that might be going 

on there. 

Later Mr. Knox and Admiral Stark came over and conferred with 
me and General Gerow. General Gerow was Chief of the War Flans 
Division. General Marshall was absent, having left the Department 
to attend certain Arnyr training maneuvers which were doing on that 
day. Both Admiral Stark ana General Gerow were urging that any 
crisis be postponed as long as possible, to enable our preparations to 
proceed. A memorandum had been prepared by General Marshall and 
Admiral Stark to the President on this subject. The opinion of our 
top militaiT and naval advisers was that [p. 19'] delay was 
very desirable, but that nevertheless we must take military action if 
Japan attacked American, or British, or Dutch territory or moved 
her forces in Indochina west of 100° east or south of 10® north. I 
told them, which was the fact, that I also would be glad to have time 
but I did not want it at the cost of humiliation of the United States 


or of backing down on any of our principles which would show a weak- 
ness on our part. 

We then discussed the messages that might be sent to the command- 
ing officers of the various theaters, including in particular General 
MScArthur, who was in the Philippines and in the forefront of the 
threatened area. We had already sent MacArthur a warning but I 
felt that the time had now come for a more definite warning. In 
talking with the President on the telephone that morning, I had sug- 
gested and he had approved [HS96] the idea, that we should 
send out a final alert^ namely that they should be on the qui vive for 
any attack, and explaining the exact situation. Ordinarily, of course, 
there would be no reason for me to participate in the sending of any 
such message which was the normal function of the military staff. As 
the President himself, however, had now actually directed the send- 
ing of the me^ge, and as I wanted the [p. W] message 
clearly to apprise the commanding officers in the various areas as to 
exactly what the diplomatic situation was, I undertook to participate 
in the framing of this message myself. In order that it should be 
strictly accurate, I called up Mr. HuU myself on the telephone and 
got his exact statement as to the status of the negotiations, which was 
men incorporated in the first sentence of the message. My papers 
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also indicate that I inserted in the second sentence the words “BUT 
HOSTILE ACTION POSSIBLE AT ANY MOMENT.” 

This same messam was sent to commanding office, Hawaiian De- 
partment, and to tne three other commanding officers of our Pacific 
theaters or outposts, viz: Panama, the Philippines, and the west 
coast which included Alaska, except that in the case of the message 
to General MacArthur in the Philippines there were omitted from the 
third sentence from the end the lollowing words: “BUT THESE 
MEASURES SHOULD BE CARRIED OUT SO AS NOT COM- 
MA REPEAT NOT COMMA TO ALARM CIVILIAN POPULA- 
TION OR DISCLOSE INTENT.” The message as sent to General 
Short read as follows : 

Commanding General, Hawaiian Department, 

• Fort Shafter, T. H. 

Negotiations with Japan appear to be terminated to all practical purposes with 
only the barest possibilities that the Japanese Government might come back 
and offer to continue period Japanese future action unpredictable but hostile 
action possible at any moment period If hostilities [p. 21] cannot com- 
ma repeat cannot comma be avoided the United States desires that Japan com- 
mit the first overt act period This policy should not comma repeat not comma 
be construed as restricting you to a course of action that might Jeopardize your 
defense period Prior to hostile Japanese action you are directed to undertake 
such reconnaissance and other measures as you deem necessiiry but these meas- 
ures should be carried out so as not comma repeat not comma to alarm civil 
population or disclose intent period Report measures taken period Should hos- 
tilities occur you will carry out the tasks assigned in Rainbow Five so far as 
they iiertain to Japan i)eriod Limit dissemination of this highly secret informa- 
tion to minimum essential officers. 

‘ Marshall. 

This message has been criticized as ambiguous and described as a 
“do-don’t” message. The fact is that it presented with the utmost 
precision the situation with which we were all confronted and in the 
light of which all our conunanding oflScers, as well as we ourselves in 
Washington, had to govern our conduct. The {lJf397'\ situa- 
tion was admittedly delicate and critical. On the one hand, in view 
of the fact that we wanted more time, we did not want to precipitate 
war at this moment if it could be avoided. If there was to be war, 
moreover, we wanted the Japanese to commit the first overt act. On 
the other hand, the matter of defense against an attack by Japan was 
the first consideration. In Hawaii, because of the large numbers of 
Japanese inhabitants, it was felt desirable to issue a special warning 
so that nothing would be done, unless necessary to the defense, to alarm 
the civil population and thus possibly to precipitate an inci- 
dent [p. S2'\ and give the Japanese an excuse to go to war and 
the chance to say that we had committed the first overt act. 

All these considerations were placed before the commanding officers 
of their respective areas, and it was because they were thou^t com- 
petent to act in a situation of delicacy requiring judgment and skill 
that they had been placed in these high posts of command. One of the 
basic policies of the Army command, which has been adhered to 
throughout the entire war, and in most instances with complete suc- 
cess, has been to give the local commander his objective and mission 
but not to interfere with him in the perfoimancC of it. When General 
Short was informed on November 27 that “Japanese action unpredicta • 
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ble” and that “hostile action possible at any moment,” and that the 
policy directed “should not comma repeat not comma be construed as 
i-estricting you to a course of action that might jeopardize 
your [lJt398] defense,” we had a right to assume that he would 
competently perform this paramount duty entrusted to him. We as- 
sumed that when he had been warned that hostile action was possible 
at any moment, it would not be necessary to repeat that warning over 
and over again during the ensuing days. The fact was of course that 
General Short did receive, not [p. 23'] only from Washin^n 
but from other sources, repeated intelligence of the impending crisis. 

You will notice that this message of November 27 spiecitically 
mentions that reconnaissance is to be undertaken. This to my mind 
was a very important part of the message, not only because of its 
obvious desirability but also because we had provided the Hawaiian 
Department with what I regarded as a most effective means of recon- 
naissance against dir attack and one to which I had personally de- 
voted a great deal of attention during the preceding months. I refer 
to the radar equipment with which the Hawaiian Department was 
then provided. This equipment permitted approaching planes to be 
seen at distances of approximately 100 miles; and to do so in daikness 
and storm as well as in clear daylight. In the early part of 1941 I 
had taken up earnestly the matter of securing such radar equipment 
for aircraft protection. I knew, although it was not then generally 
known, that radar had proved of the utmost importance to the 
British in the Battle of Britain, and I felt in the beginning of 1941 
that we were not getting this into production [1J^99] and to 
the troops as quickly as we should, and put on all the pressure I could 
to speed up its acquisition. By the autumn of 1941 we [p. 2If] 
had got some of this equipment out to Hawaii, and only a few 
days before this I had received a report of the tests which had been 
made of this equipment in Hawaii on November 19, which indicated 
I’ery satisfactorv results in detecting approaching airplanes. I testi- 
fied at considerable length with regard to this before the Army Pearl 
Harbor Board (A. P. H. B., 40^, et seq.). When we specifically 
directed the commanding officer at Hawaii, who had been warned 
that war was likely at any moment, to make reconnaissance, I assumed 
that all means of reconnaissance available to both the Army and Navy 
would be employed. On the same day a war warning was dispatched 
to the commander in chief of the Pacific Fleet by the Chief of Naval 
Operations. The standing instructions to the theater commanders 
were that all messages of this character were to be exchanged between 
the Army and Navy commands. 

I repeat that my participation in the drafting of this message of 
November 27 was unusual, since I do not believe it is advisable for 
the Secretary of War to meddle with military staff matters. As 
already stated, I did so on this occasion because I felt I was conveying 
a message from the President. The President had taken a [p. 
momentous decision that day, namely to send what I call a final alert. 
The Chief of \^lli 400 ] Staff was away for the day, and I wanted 
to make certain that the President’s orders were carried out accurately. 

You will note that my notes speak only of the message to General 
MacArthur. This is evidence of what was the fact — namely that we 
all felt in Washington that the fii-st and most likely danger was an 

7»716 — *6— pt. 11 1» 
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attack on the Philippines and that such an attack would be most 
difficult to meet. Such information as we had been able to gather as to 
the movements of the Japanese forces indicated a movement toward 
the south, which might easily be diverted either to Indochina, Malay 
Peninsula, Dutch East Indies, or the Philippines. We were correct 
in this inference. Such an attack on the Philippines was being pre- 
pared and immediately followed the attack on Pearl Harbor. The 
movements of the fleet which attacked Pearl Harbor were entirely 
unknown to us. 

When the replies to these messages came in from General Mac- 
Arthur and General Short, they were checked to me by General Mar- 
shall, undoubtedly for the [p. purpose of reassuring me 

that our messages had been duly received. The original documents 
bear my initials, indicating tha^; they were noted by me. 

The first thing in the morning of the next day — Eriday, November 
28 — I received information from G-2 of such a formidable character 
with regard to the movements of the Japanese forces along the Asiatic 
coast that I decided to take it to the President before he got up. I 
saw him while he was still in bed, and we discussed 

the situation. He suggested that there were three alternatives, as my 
notes show : First, to do nothing ; second, to make something in the 
nature of an ultimatum, stating a point beyond which we would fight ; 
or, third, to fight at once. I said that I felt that to do nothing was 
out of the question and the President agreed with me. As to the other 
two alternatives, the desirable thing to do from the point of view of 
our own tactics and safety was to take the initiative and attack without 
forther warning. It is axiomatic that the best defense is offense. It 
is always dangerous to wait and let the enemy make the first move. I 
was inclined to feel that the warning given in August by the President 
against further moves by the Japanese [p. 17] toward Thai- 
land justified an attack without further warning, particularly as their 
new movement southward indicated that tliey were about to violate 
that warning. On the other hand, I realized that the situation could 
be made more cleancut from the point of view of public opinion if a 
further warning were given. 

I went at 12 o’clock that day to a meeting of the so-called War 
Cabinet — that is to say, the President, Mr. Hull, Mr. Knox, Admiral 
Stark; General Marshall, and myself. The President had been 
studying the latest report of G-2 as to the movements of the Japanese 
expeditionary force, and we discussed the various possibilities as to 
what it meant. The various [ 14402 '\ alternative mentioned 
were that it might develop into an attack on the Philippines, the 
landing of further troops in Indochina, an attack on Thailand, on 
the Dutch Netherlands, or on Singapore, or that it might develop 
into an attack on Rangoon and tlius cut off the Burma ^ad at the 
beginning. The possibility of an attack on Pearl Harbor was not 
discussed at the meeting, since our thoughts were all focused on this 
movement toward southeast Asia, whim indicated a crisis in that 
direction. All agreed that if the expedition were permitted to land 
in the Gulf of Siam it would place a strong Japanese force in such 
a strategic position as to [p. 28] be a severe blow at all three of 
the TOwers in southeast Asia— the British at Singapore, the Nether- 
lands in the Indies, and ourselves in the Philippines. We all agreed 
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that it must not be allowed : that, if the Japanese got into the Isthmus 
of Kra, the British would fight ; and, if the British fought, we would 
have to fight. We realized that if this expedition was allowed to 
round the southern point of Indochina, this whole-chain of disastrous 
events would be set on foot. 

We decided, therefore, that we could not just sit still and do noth- 
ing. On the other hand, we also decided that we could not attack 
without a further warning to J apan, and we discussed what form that 
warning should take. The President suggested a special telegram 
from himself to the Emperor of J apan. After some discussion it was 
decided that he would send such a letter to the Em- 

peror, which would not be made public, and that at the same time he 
would deliver a special message to Congress reporting on the danger 
and reporting what we would have to do if the danger happened. 
The President left after the meeting to keep his engagement at Warm 
Springs, where he was going to have Thanksgiving with the children. 
Tne rest of the week end was largely taaen up with preparing 
[p. £9] a suggested draft of a message for the President to 
deliver to Congress, in which Secretary Knox and I cooperated with 
Mr. HuU and his associates in the State Department. 

On Monday morning, December 1, the President returned to Wash- 
ington. I recollect that in the meantime we had received evidence that 
the Japanese expedition which we had been watching was landing in 
Indochina in the neighborhood of Saigon, rather than going on to 
the Peninsula and up into the Gulf of Siam. This appeared to give us 
a little respite, since it indicated that perhaps they were not going 
to invade Thailand at once. The Russians had also made a new coun- 
ter-attack against the Germans at Rostov, and we thought that pos- 
sibly this had given the Japanese some pause. 

On Tuesday, December 2, Secretary Knox, Sumner Welles, and I 
met with the President, as Mr. Hull was laid up with a cold. The 
President went step by step over the situation, and I felt sure that he 
had made up his mind to go ahead with the message to Congress and 
possibly the message to the Emperor. [74^-^] We also learned 
that he had asked the Japanese through the State Department what 
they intended by this new occupation of southern Indochina and had 
demanded a quick reply. We were watching the situation in the Far 
East very carefully. I was in frequent [p. SO] conference with 
General Marshall and with General Miles of G-2 and also General 
(^row of the War Plans Division of the General Staff. We were par- 
ticularly concerned with supplies which were on the way to the Phil- 
ippines and additional big bombers which we were trying to fly over 
there, some of which were scheduled to start at the end of the week. 
I gave up another engagement in order to stay in Washington over 
the week end. 

On Sunday, December 7, Mr. Knox and I went to Secretary Hull’s 
office at 10 : 30 in the morning and talked the whole matter over. This 
was the day on which we knew the Japanese were going to bring 
their answer, and Mr. Hull said he was certain that the Japanese 
were planning some deviltry ; and we were all wondering where the 
blow would strike. The messages we were receiving now indicated that 
the Japanese force was continuing on in the Gulf of Siam, and again 
we discussed whether we would not have to fight if Malaya or the 
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Netherlands were attacked and the British or Dutch fought. We all 
three thought that we must fight if those nations fought. We realized 
that if Britain were eliminated it might well result m the destruction 
or capture of the British Fleet. Such a result would give 
the Nazi allies overwhelming power in the Atlantic Ocean and would 
make the defense of the American Republics enormously difficult if 
not impossible. [/?•'?■?] All the reasons why it would be neces- 
sary for the United States to fight, in case the Japanese attacked 
either our British or Dutch neighbors in the Pacific, were discussed at 
length and at my request Mr. Hull and Mr. Knox dictated their views. 
These view’s are attached to my notes of that day as submitted herewith. 

I returned to lunch at my home. At just about 2 o’clock, while I 
was sitting at lunch, the President called me on the phone and told 
me that the Japanese were bombing Hawaii. My notes for the re- 
mainder of December 7 speak for themselves and need no comment. 

• 

Summary of Mt Views as to the Responsibilitt op Members of the 

Army 

My views as to these responsibilities are stated at length in my final 
official report made under the Joint Resolution of Congress approved 
June 13, 1944, after the Army Board and the Judge Advocate General 
had made their investigations and reports to me. Many of the discus- 
sions on this subject indicated a failure to grasp the fundamental 
difference between the duties of an outpost command and those of 
the commander in chief of an army or nation and his military advisers. 
The outpost commander is like a [p. 32'\ sentinel on duty 
in the face of the enemy. His fundamental duties are clear and 
precise. He must assume that the enemy will attack 

at his particular post; and that the enemy will attack at the time 
and in the way in which it will be most difficult to defeat him. It is 
not the duty of the outpost commander to speculate or rely on the 
possibilities of the enemy attacking at some other outpost instead 
of his own. It is his duty to meet him at his post at any time and to 
make the best possible fight that can be made against him with the 
weapons with which he has been supplied. 

On the other hand, the Commander in Chief of the Nation (and 
his advisers) , particularly of a nation which has been as habitually 
neglectful of the possibility of war as our own, has much more diffi- 
cult and complex duties to fulfill. Unlike the outpost commander, 
he must constantly watch, study, and estimate where the principal or 
most dangerous attack is most likely to come, in order that he may 
most effectively distribute his insufficient forces and munitions to me^ 
it. He knows that his outposts are not all equally supplied or forti- 
fied, and that they are not all equally capable of defense. He knows 
also that from time to time they are of greatly varying importance 
to the grand strategy of the war. 

[p. 33] For all these reasons he is compelled to give constant 
and close attention to the reports from all his intelligence agencies 
in order that he may satisfactorily solve the innumerable problems 
which are constantly arising in the performance of the foregoing 
duties. 

\l}^lfi^] During those days in November 1941 we at the War 
Department had been informed and believed that Hawaii had been 
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more generously equipped from the Nation’s inadequate supplies of 
men and munitions than either of the other three important Pacific 
outposts, and we believed that with the fleet at hand there it was more 
capable of defense. We also knew that the Philippines was by far 
the least capable of defense, although we were working vigorously to 
get it into a position fo put up a hard fight. We also knew that a 
disaster there would have an incalculably bad moral effect on account 
of our relations to the Filipinos — well known throughout the Far 
East — and our pledges given for their protection. Finally, we had 
received these specific warnings of a Japanese expedition being on its 
way to a commanding position from which it would attack the 
Philippine Islands. 

From the foregoing I believe that it was inevitable and proper that 
a far greater number of items of information coming through our 
Intelligence should be [p. 3.'^] collected and considered and 
appraised by the General Staff at Washington than those which were 
transmitted to the commander of an outpost. General Short had been 
told the two essential facts: (1) A war with Japan is threatening. 
(2) Hostile action by Japan is possible at any moment. Given those 
two facts, both of which were stated without equivocation in the 
message of November 27, the outpost commander should be on the 
alert to [1J^.08'\ make his fight. 

Even without any such message, the outpost commander should 
have been on the alert. If he did not know that the relations between 
Japan and the United States were strained and might be broken at 
any time, he must have been almost the only man in Hawaii who did 
not know it, for the radio and the newspapers were blazoning out those 
facts daily, and he had a chief of staff and an intelligence officer to 
tell him so. And if he did not know that the Japanese were likely 
to strike without warning, he could not have read his history of Japan 
or known the lessons taught in the Army schools in respect to such 
matters. Under these circumstances which were of general knowledge 
and which he must have known, to cluster his airplanes in such groups 
and positions that in an emergency they could not take the air for 
several hours, and to keep his antiaircraft [p. 35'] ammunition 
so stored that it could not be ’promptly and immediately available, and 
to use his best reconnaissance system, the radar, only for a very small 
fraction of the day and night, in my opinion betrayed a misconception 
of his real duty which was almost beyond belief. 

In the next place, having made these mistakes and disregarded the 
whole tenor of the warning message to him, he then sent a reply mes- 
sage to Washington which gave no adequate notice of what he had 
failed to do and which was susceptible of being taken, and was taken, 
as a general compliance with the [IJi^O] main warning from 
Washington. My initials show that this message crossed my desk, 
and in spite of my keen interest in the situation it certainly gave me 
no intimation that the alert order against an enemy attacK was not 
being carried out. Although it advised me that General Short was 
alert against sabotage, I had no idea that being “alerted to prevent 
sabotage” was in any way an express or implied denial of being alert 
against an attack by Japan’s armed forces. The very purpose of a 
fortress such as Hawaii is to repel such an attack, and SWrt was the 
commander of that fortress. Furthermore, Short’s statement in his 
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messa^ that “liaison” was being carried out with the Na'^, coupled 
with uie fact that our message of November 27 had specifically di- 
rected recon- [p. 36] naissance, naturally gave tne impression 
that the various reconnaissance and other defensive measures in which 
the cooperation of the Army and the Navy is necessary, were under way 
and a proper alert was in effect. 

With the aid of “hindsight” I believe now that to a staff officer whose 
specific duty was to make dead sure that the warning order was being 
intelligently and thoroughly put into effect, the lacK of detail in the 
reply snould have suggested the importance of a follow-up inquiry and 
I have so stated in my final official report of August 1945. 

With the further aid of such “hindsight” and in the same official 
report, I also reached the opinion that the War Plans Division of the 
General Staff would have placed itself and [miO] the safety 
of the country in a sounder position if it had transmitted to General 
Short more information than it did. The novelty of the imminence of 
war and the fact that our outpost commanders were untried in their 
positions now indicate that more details and repeated emphasis would 
have been a safer policy. Also there seems to have been a lack of 
coordination in the General Staff in respect to the method in which 
the warnings against sabotage were sent, which would not have oc- 
curred later in the war after the staff was fully organized. 

[_p. 37] Yet none of the^ things in my opinion alter in any 
material degree the responsibility of General Short for the complete 
absence of a real alert, which he had been directed to take in the message 
of November 27, and for the placing of his defense in a more helpless 

E osition than it was before that alert message was sent. After all, 
e was the man upon whom the country haa a right to rely for the 
defense of Hawaii, and he had been sufficiently warned. 

I have tried to review these various responsibilities with fairness 
to both the outpost commander and the staff officers at home. I am 
particularly led to do so because of the difficulty of reproducing now 
after the lapse of more than 4 years the background and atmosphere 
under which the entire Army was then working. Our general staff 
officers were working under a terrific pressure in the face of a global 
war which they felt was probably imminent. Yet they were sur- 
rounded, outside of [IJ^ll] their offices and almost through- 
out the country, by a spirit of isolationism and disbelief in danger 
which now seems incredible. A single incident gives striking evi- 
dence of this. During the very last week before the Pearl Harbor 
attack there was made a most disloyal and almost unbelievable attack 
on the chief work of the staff. For months the [p. 38] gen- 
eral staff had been laboring over the construction of a strategic and 
tactical plan for the fighting of a global war in case it should even- 
tuate. The making of such a plan is the highest and most important 
duty of a general staff — the chief purpose for which it exists. It is 
also naturally the most highly secret paper in the possession of the 
Government. On December 4, 1941, tne Chicago Tribune published 
practically in full a copy of that plan. The impact of sudi a blow 
was very severe. It involved im^ications which stretched far and 
suspicions (happily not fulfilled! of disloyalty in the Army itself. 
The officers of the Army were tnen trying to do their duty in the 
deadening, if not actually hostile, atmosphere of a nation that was 
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not awake to its danger. We are now engaged in passing judgment 
upon their actions in the wholly different atmosphere of a nation 
which has suffered some of the horrors of the neatest and most 
malignant war in history. In my opinion, it would be highly unjust 
to them if this complete difference of atmosphere was not given the 
weight which it deserves. 

(S) Henbt L. Stimson. 

[ HUZ — p. J8-A] State of New York, 

County of Veto York, s$: 

Henry L. Stimson, being duly sworn, deposes and says : 

I have prepared the foregoing statement, and the same is true and correct to 
the best of my recollection, information, and belief. 

(S) Henry L. Stimson. 

Sworn to before me this Idtb day of March 1946. 

[sEAi.] (S) Thomas DeRosa, 

Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 

Office address : 32 Liberty Street, New York City ; Residence : Bronx County. 

Bronx County Clerks No. 8, Reg. No. A-8SD7 ; New York County Clerks No. 6, 
Reg. No. 439D7 ; 

Commission expires March 80, 1947. 

[ mis — p . S 9 ] Mr. Stimson’s Notes — Appendix to Statement 

OF Henry L. Stimson 

[I4414 — p . W\ Wednesday, No\'Ember 5, 1941. 

Matters are crystallizing on both sides of us now and the Navy is 
meeting with big losses in tne Atlantic and Japan is sending somebody 
to us, who, I thmk, will bring us a proposal impossible of acceptance. 
I spent part of the morning reading matters — secret reports — on the 
latter matter. 

[ p . Jil '\ Thursday, November 6, 1941. 

Then I left for the White House conference and had about an hour’s 
talk with the President — on the whole a good talk. He was apparently 
in very good feeling. We talked about the Far Eastern situation and 
the approaching conference with the messenger who is coming from 
Japan. The President outlined what he thought he might say. He was 
tiding to think of something which would ^ive us further time. He 
suggested he might propose a truce in which there would be no move- 
ment or armament for 6 months and then if the Japanese and Chinese 
had not settled their arrangement in that meanwhile, we could go on 
on the same basis. I told him I frankly saw two great objections to 
that: first, that it tied up our hands just at a time when it was vitally 
important that we should go on completing our reenforcement of the 
Philippines; and second, tnat the Chinese would feel that any such 
arrangement was a desertion of them. I reminded him that it has 
always been our historic policy since the Washington conference not 
to leave the Chinese and [1441S\ Japanese alone together, be- 
cause the Japanese were always able to overslaugh the Chinese and the 
Chinese know it. I told him that I thought the Chinese would refuse 
to go into such an arrangement. 
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\p. 4^'] Friday, November 7, 1941. 

Cabinet meeting this afternoon. The President opened with telling 
the story of Lincoln and his Cabinet — how he polled the Cabinet 
and found them all polling “no” and then he said, “the ayes have it.” 
With that he started to have what he said was the first general poll of 
his Cabinet and it was on the question of the Far East — whether the 
people would back us up in case we struck at Japan down there and 
what the tactics should oe.* It was a very interesting talk — the best 
Cabinet meeting I think we have ever had since I have been there. 
He went around the table — first Hull and them myself, and then 
around through the whole number and it was unanimous in feeling 
the country would support us. He said that this time the vote is 
unanimous, he feeling the same way. Hull made a good presentation 
of the general situation. I told them I rather narrowed it down 
into a following-up the steps which had been done to show what 
needed to be done in the future. The thing [_14416'] would 
have been much stronger if the Cabinet had known — and they did 
not know except in the case of Hull and the President — what the 
Army is doing with the big bombers and how ready we are to pitch in. 


{p. 43'\ Monday, November 10, 1941. 

In the second place he (General Marshall at a staff meeting) read 
us a long letter from General MacArthur in the Philippines, telling us 
of the progress of the reorganization of the Philippine Army and 
the construction of airports throughout the Islands. This was very 
interesting to me. 


[p. 44] Friday, November 21, 1941. 

I talked to the President about the question (danger) of poison 
gas in the Philippines. We have learned that the Japanese have 
used it on the Chinese at Ichang, where they killed some 700 China- 
men and disabled about * — I don’t want to ^ caught without gas in 
the Philippines. And yet we have been afraid to send it for fear it 
would leak out and be misconstrued during these negotiations. But 
I thought the time had come when we ought to not delay any longer 
and I told the President so quietly and privately after the conference 
and he [74477] agreed with me. So when I got back I called 
in Greneral Gerow in the absence of General Marshall and told him 
to look up aU the facts and get ready for the possible shipments 
with the idea that it should be done so that it would not come out 
in the press. 


[p. 44»] Monday, November 24, 1941 

I had a good talk with General Olmstead, whom I have recently 
promoted to be the chief signal officer on General Mauborgne’s 
retirement. He is doing very well and outlined to me the work of 


> Note. — See statement, p. 11, as to this Cabinet meeting. 
^ Note : Blank in notes. 
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reorganization of his office which he has accomplished. It was ver}’ 
good. 

Note. — ^This conference was on the subject of the use of radar as a defense 
against surprise attacks. See statement p. 18. 


[p. 46'\ Tuesdat, November 25, 1941. 

This was a very full day indeed. At 9 : 30 Knox and I met in 
Hull’s office for our meeting of Three. Hull showed us the proposal 
for a 3 months’ truce, which he was going to lay before the Japanese 
today or tomorrow. It adequately safeguarded all our interests, I 
thought as we read it, but I don’t think there is any chance of the 
Japanese accepting it, because it was so drastic. In return for the 
propositions which they were to do; namely; to at once evacuate 
and at once to [lJ^.18'\ stop all preparations or threats of ac- 
tion, and to take no aggressive action against any of her neighbors, 
etc., we were to give them open trade in sufficient quantities only for 
their civilian population. This restriction was particularly applicable 
to oil. We had a long talk over the general situation. 


Then at 12 o’clock we (viz. General Marshall and I) went to the 
White House, where we were until nearly half past one. At the 
meeting were Hull, Knox, Marshall, Stark, and myself. There the 
President, instead of bringing up the Victory Parade,® brought up 
entirely the relations [p. 47'\ with the Japanese. He brought 
up the event that we were likely to be attacked perhaps (as soon as) 
next Monday, for the Japanese are notorious for maldng an attack 
without warning, and the question was what we should do. The 
question was how we should maneuver them into the position of firing 
the first shot without allowing too much danger to ourselves. It was 
a difficult proposition.* Hull laid out his general broad propositions 
on which the thing should be rested — the freedom of the seas and 
the fact that Japan was in alliance with Hitler and was carrying 
out his policy of world aggression. The others brought out the fact 
that any such expedition to the South as the Japanese were likely 
to take would be an encirclement of our interests in the Philippines 
and cutting into our vital supplies of rubber from Malaysia. I pointed 
out to the President that he had already taken the first steps towards 
an ultimatum in notifying Japan way back last summer that if she 
crossed the border into Thailand she was violating our safety and 
that therefore he had only to point out (to Japan) that to follow 
any such expedition was a viola- [p. 48'] tion of a warning 
we had already given. So Hull is to go to work on preparing that. 
When I got back to the Department I found news from G-2 that 
an (a Japanese) expedition had started. Five divisions have come 
down from Shantung and Shansi to Shanghai and there they had 
embarked on ships — 30, 40, or 50 ships — and have been sighted south 

* This was an office nickname for the General Staff strategic plan of national action in 
case of war in Europe. 

♦See statement, pp. 11 and 14. Our military and naval advisers had warned us that we 
could not safely allow the [1441^^1 Japanese to move against British Malaysia or 
the Dutch Bast Indies without attempting to prevent it. 
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of Formosa. I at once called up Hull and told him about it and 
sent copies to him and to the President of the message from G-2. 


[_p. 49"] Wednesday, November 26, 1941. 

Hull told me over the telephone this morning that he 
had about made up his mind not to give (make) the proposition that 
Knox and I passed on the other day to the Japanese but to kick the 
whole thing over — to tell them that he has no other proposition at 
all. The Chinese have objected to that proposition — when he showed 
it to them ; that is, to the proposition which he showed to Knox and me, 
because it involves giving to the Japanese the small modicum of oil 
for civilian use during the interval of the truce of the 3 months. 
Chiang Kai-shek had sent a special message to the effect that that 
would make a terrifically bad impression in China; that it would 
destroy all their courage and that they (it) would play into the 
hands of his, Chiang’s, enemies and that the Japanese would use it. 
T. V. Soong had sent me this letter and has asked to see me and I 
called Hull up this morning to tell him so and ask him what he wanted 
me to do about it. He replied as I have just said above — that he had 
about made up his mind to give up the whole thing in respect to a 
truce and to simply tell the Japanese that he had no further action to 
propose. 

A few minutes later I talked to the President over the telephone 
and I asked him whether he had received [p. SO] the paper 
which I had sent him over last night about the Jyianese having started 
a new expedition from Shanghai down toward Indochina. He fairly 
blew up — ^jumped up into the air, so to speak, and said he hadn’t seen 
it and that that changed the whole situation because 

it was an evidence of bad faith on the part of the Japanese that while 
they were negotiating for an entire truce — an entire withdrawal (from 
China) — ^they should be sending this expedition down there to Indo- 
china. I told him that it was a fact that had come to me through 
G-2 and through the Navy Secret Service and I at once got another 
copy of the paper I had sent last night and sent it over to him by special 
messenger. 


[p. 61] Thursday, November 27, 1941. 

A very tense, long day. News is coming in of a concentration and 
movement south by the Japanese of a large expeditionary force moving 
south frona Shanghai and evidently headed toward Indochina, with a 
possibility of going to the Philippines or to Burma, or to the Burma 
Boad or to the Dutch East Indies, but probably a concentration to 
move over into Thailand and to hold a position from which they can 
attack Singapore when the moment arrives. 

The first thing in the morning I called up Hull to find out what his 
finale had been with the Japanese — ^whether he had handed them the 
new proposal which we passed on 2 or 3 days ago or whether, as he 
suggested yesterday he would, he broke the whole matter off. He told 
me now that he had broken the whole matter off. As he put it, “I 
have washed my hands of it and it is now in the hands of you and 
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Knox — the Army and the Navy.” I then called up 

the President. The President gave me a little different view. He 
said they had ended up, but they ended up with a magnificent state- 
ment prepared by Hull. I found out amrward that this was not 
a reopening of the thing but a statement of our constant and regular 
position. 

General Arnold came in to present the orders for the movement of 
two of our biggest planes out from San [». 62^ Francisco and 
across the Mandated Islands to Manila, l^ere is a concentration 
going on bv the Japanese in the Mandated Islands and these planes 
can fly high over them, beyond the reach of their pursuit planes and 
take photographs. 

Knox and Admiral Stark came over and conferred with me and 
General Gerow. Marshall is down at the maneuvers today and I feel 
his absence very much. There was a tendency, not imnatural, on the 
part of Stark and Gerow to seek for more time. I said that I was 
glad to have time but I didn’t want it at any cost of humility on the 
part of the United States or of reopening the thing which would show 
a weakness on our part. The main question has been over the message 
that we shall send to MacArthur. We have already sent him a quasi 
alert^ or the first signal for an alert, and now, on talking with the 
President this morning over the telephone, I suggested and he ap- 
proved the idea that we should send the final alert; namely, that he 
should be on the qui vive for any attack and telling him 
how the situation was. So Gerow and Stark and I went over tne pro- 
posed message to him from Marshall very carefully ; finally got it in 
shape and with the help of a telephone talk I had with Hull, I got the 
exact statement from him of what the situation was. 


[p. SS] Friday, November 28, 1941. 

Pursuant to my instructions G-2 had sent me a summary of the in- 
formation in regard to the movements of the Japanese in the Far East 
and it amounted to such a formidable statement of dangerous possi- 
bilities that I decided to take it to the President before he got up. I 
told him there was an important coalition of facts and that 1 thought 
he ought to read it before his a ppo intment which he had made for us 
at 12 o’clock, when the so-called War Cabinet was to meet him — ^Hull, 
Knox, myself with Stark and Marshall. He branched into an analysis 
of the situation himself as he sat there on his bed, saying there were 
three alternatives and only three that he could see before us. I told 
him I could see two. His alternatives were — ^first, to do nothing; 
second, to make something in the nature of an ultimatum again, stat- 
ing a point beyond which we would fight; third, to fight at once. I 
told him my only two were the last two, hecause I did not think anyone 
would do nothing in this situation, and he agreed with me. I said of 
the other two ^ choice was the latter one. 

[J 4424 ] T^en we got back there at 12 o’clock he had read the 
paper that I had left with him. The main point [p. 61i\ of the 
paper was a study of what the expeditionary force, which we know 
has left Shanghai and is headed south, is going to do. G-2 pointed 
out that it might develop into an attack on the Philippines or a land- 
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ing of further troops in Indochina, or an attack on Thailand or an 
attack on the Dutch Netherlands, or on Singapore. After the Presi- 
dent had read these aloud, he pointed out that there was one more. 
It might, hy attacking the Kra Isthmus, develop into an attack on 
Rangoon, which lies only a short distance beyond the Kra Isthmus 
and the taking of which by the Japanese would effectually stop the 
Burma Road at its beginning. This, I think, was a very good sugges- 
tion on his part and a very likely one. It was the consensus that the 
present move — ^that there was an expeditionary force on the sea of 
about 25,000 Japanese troops aimed for a landing somewhere— com- 
pletely changed the situation when we last discussed whether or not 
we could address an ultimatum to Japan about moving the troops 
which she already had on land in Indochina. It was now the opinion 
of everyone that if this expedition was allowed to get around the 
southern point of Indochina and to go off and land in the Gulf of 
Siam, either at Bangkok or further west, it would be a terrific blow at 
all of the three Powers, Britain at Singapore, the Netherlands, 
\p. 55] and ourselves in the Philippines. It was the consensus of 
\^14425'\ everybody that this must not be allowed. Then we dis- 
cussed how to prevent it. It w-as agreed that if the Japanese got into 
the Isthmus of Kra, the British would fight. It was also agi’eed that if 
the British fought, we would have to fight. And it now seems clear 
that if this expedition was allowed to round the southern point of 
Indochina, this whole chain of disastrous events would be set on foot 
of going. • 

It further became a consensus of views that rather than strike at the 
Force as it went by without any warning on the one hand, which we 
didn’t think we could do ; or sitting still and allowing it to go on, on 
the other, which we didn’t think we could do— that the only thing for 
us to do was to address it a warning that if it reached a certain place, 
or a certain line, or a certain point, we should have to fight. The 
President’s mind evidently was running towards a special telegram 
from himself to the Emperor of Japan. This he had done with good 
results at the time of the Panay incident, but for many reasons this 
did not seem to me to be the right thing now, and I pointed them out 
to the President. In the first place, a letter to the Emperor of Japan 
could not be couched in terms which [p. 55] contained an ex- 
plicit warning. One does not warn an Emperor. In the second place 
it would not indicate to the people of the United States what the real 
nature of the danger was. Consequently I said there ought to be a 
message by the President to the people of the United States, and I 
thought that the best form of a message would be an 

address to Congress reporting the danger, reporting what we would 
have to do if the danger happened. The President accepted this idea 
of a message but he first thought of incorporating in it the terms of 
his letter to the Emperor. But again I pointed out that he could not 

E ublicize a letter to an Emperor in such a wav ; that he had better send 
is letter to the Emperor separate as one thing and a secret thing, 
and then make his speech to the Congress as a separate and a more 
understandable thing to the people of the United States, This was 
the final decision at that time, and the President asked Hull and 
Knox and myself to try to draft such papers. 
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[ p . 57] Tuesdat, December 2, 1941. 

Dr. Alfred Sze and Dr. T. V. Soong came in to see me on their own 
request. I think Soong was anxious to have someone present as a 
witness to get me to corroborate what I said to him sometime ago 
about our intentions to fortify tlie Philippines, I told him simply 
that I knew what a difficult situation the Generalissimo was in and it 
was very presuming for me, sitting here in comfort, to ask him to be 
patient when he was in the middle of such anxieties and responsibilities 
there. Nevertheless I told him that that was, I am sure, the course 
that he should take. I said, I can only say that there is no change 
in the American policy from what I saia to Dr. Soong some- [744^7] 
time ago, and he can report that to the Generalissimo and tell him - 
tliat I also counsel him to have just a little more patience and then 
I think all things will be well. Apparently that was all they wanted, 
for they at once got up and thanked me and went away. I warned 
them, of course, that they should not in any way make public or leak 
about what I had said to them. I called in Marshall and told him 
what had happened and asked him to remember what I said. 


I left for the White House conference at 12 o’clock, and there were 
present there just Knox, Sumner Welles [p. 5] and myself, 
as HuU is laid up with a cold. The President went step by st^ over 
the situation and I think has ’made uphis mind to go anead. He has 
asked the Japanese through Sumner Welles what they intend by this 
new occupation of southern Indochina — ^just what they are going to 
do — and has demanded a quick reply. The President is still deliWat- 
ing the possibility of a message to the Emperor, although all the rest 
of us are rather against it, but in addition to that he is quite settled, 
I think, that he will send a message to the Congress and will perhaps 
back that up with a speech to the country. He said that he was going 
to take the matters right up when he left us. 


\lJtJi2S — p. 55] Sunday, December 7, 1941. 

Today is the day that the J apanese are going to bring their answer 
to Hull, and everything in MAGIC indicated that ^ey had been 
keeping the time back until now in order to accomplish something 
hanging in the air. Knox and I arranged a conference with Hull at 
10 : 30 and we talked the whole matter over. Hull is very certain that 
the Japs are planning some deviltry and we are all wondering where 
the blow will strike. We three stayed together in conference until 
lunch time, going over the plans for what should be said or done. T^e 
main thing is to hold the main people who are interested in the 
Far East together — ^the British, ourselves, the Dutch, the Australians, 
the Chinese. Hull expressed his views, giving the broad picture oi 
it, and I made him dictate it to a stenographer and I attach it to the 
end of this. Knox also had his views as to the importance of showing 
immediately how these different nations must stand together and I 
got him to dictate that and that is attached hereto, Hull was to see 
the Japanese envoys at 1 o’clock but they were delayed in keeping the 
appointment and did not come until later — as it turned out, till 2 
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o’clock or after. I returned to Woodley to lunch and just about 2 
o’clock, while I was sitting at lunch, the President called me up on 
the telephone and in a rather excited voice asked me, “Have you heard 
the news?” I said, [p. 60^ “Well, I have heard the telegrams 
which have been coming in about the Japanese advances 
in the Gulf of Siam.” He said, “Oh, no. I don’t mean that. They 
have attacked Hawaii. They are now bombing Hawaii.” Well, that 
was an excitedment indeed. The messages whi^ we have been getting 
through Saturday and yesterday and this morning are messages which 
are brought by the British patrol south of Indochina, showing that 
larTO Japanese forces were moving up into the Gulf of Siam. This 
itsmf was enough excitement and that was what we were at work 
on our papers about. The observer thought these forces were going 
to land probably either on the eastern side of the Gulf of Siam, where 
it would be still in Indochina, or on the western side, where it would 
be the Kra Peninsula, or probably Malay. The British were very 
much excited about it and our efforts this morning in drawing our 
papers was to see whether or not we should all act together. The 
British will have to fight if they attack the Kra Peninsula. We three 
all thought that we must fight if the British fought. But now the 
Japs have solved the whole uiing by attacking us directly in Hawaii. 

As soon as I could finish my lunch, I returned to the office and 
began a long conference which lasted until 6 o’clock. Th© news 
coming from Hawaii is very bad. \p. SI"]. They seem to have 
sprung a complete surprise upon our flefet and have caught the battle- 
ships inside the harbor and bombed them severely with losses. . They 
have also hit our airfields there and have destroyed a great many of 
our planes, evidently before [IJ^SO"] they got off the ground. 
It has been staggering to see our people there, who have been warned 
long ago and were standing on the alert, should have been so caught 
by surprise. At 4 o’clock McCloy had the chiefs of the arms of the 
services in his room and 1 went in there and made them a little pep-up 
talk about getting right to work in the emergency but most of the 
time was spent in conference with Marshall, Grenville Clark, Miles, 
Patterson, McCloy, and their assistants, Lovett and General Gullion, 
the Provost Marshal General. The main subject that we were talking 
about was the form of a declaration of war. Grenville Clark had drawn 
up a copy based largely on the Woodrow Wilson one. We all thought 
that it was possible we should declare war on Germany at the same 
time with Japan, but that, of course, is an open question. There will 
be no doubt about declaring war on Japan now, I think. The Presi- 
dent has set a conference at the White House at 8:30 this evening, 
in which the Cabinet had a conference and then a conference at 9 to 
which the leaders of the House were coming. 

[p. When the news first came that Japan had attacked us, 

my first feeling was of relief that the indecision was over and that 
a crisis had come in a way which would unite all our people. T^is 
continued to be my dominant feeling in spite of the news of catas- 
trophes which quickly developed. For I feel that this country united 
has practically nothing to fear; while the apathy and divisions stirred 
up % unpatriotic men have [HJli31'\ been hitherto very dis- 
couraging. 
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Our meeting with the President in the evening was in the Oval 
Bocm in the A^ite House. He sat behind his desk and we in a semi- 
circle in front of him. He opened by teUing us that this was the 
most serious meeting of the Cabinet that had taken place since 1861 
and then Be proceeded to enumerate the blows which nad fallen upon 
us at Hawaii. Before he got to that, Knox who sat next to me told 
me with a rather white face that we had lost seven of the eight battle- 
ships in Hawaii. This, however, proved later to be exaggerated. 
Steve Early sat near the President and dispatches were brought in 
every few minutes during the meeting. The President had hastily 
drawn a draft of a message to Congress which he then read to us 
slowly. It was a very brief message, presenting the same thoughts 
which he actually presented the following day in nis finished message 
to the Congress. 

[p. 63] After the talk with the Cabinet which lasted for at 
least three-quarters of an hour, the leaders of Congress who had been 
waiting below came in. I can remember the following as being pres- 
ent : The Vice President, Senators Barkley, Connally, Austin, Hiram 
Johnson, perhaps George; Representatives: Speaker Rayburn, Sol 
Bloom, ]^ton of New Jersey, Joe Martin ; possibly others. The Presi- 
dent b^an W a very franK story of what had happened, including 
our losses. The effect on the Congressmen was tremendous. They 
sat in dead silence [lJ^32] and even after the recital was over 
they had very few words. The President asked if they would invite 
him to appear before the Joint Houses tomorrow and they said they 
would. He said he could not tell them exactly what he was going 
to say to them because events were changing so rapidly. We didnx 
finish until after 11 o’clock, when I returned to the office and stayed 
there until after 12. 

On my return to the office from lunch I had started matters going 
in all directions to warn against sabotage and to get punch into the 
defense move. Marshall had sent out word of the attack to all of the 
corps area commanders and all our people throughout the world, 
particularly in the Philippines. I ordered all the officers thereafter 
to appear in uniform and I found that others [p. 6Ii^ had or- 
dered the armed guards out over the War Department Buildi ng a nd 
additional ^ards over my house. We offerea a guard to the White 
House but it was thought better there to have the FBI. This same 
activity went on during the intervals of my visit to the White House. 


{1J!^433 — p. 66] Proposed Statement for President by Hull — 

(See Record, December 7) 

The Japanese Government, dominated by the military fireeaters, 
is deliberately proceeding on an increasingly broad front to carry out 
its long proclaimed purpose to acquire muitary control over one-half 
of the world with nearly one-half its population. This inevitably 
means J apanese control of islands, continents, and seas from the Indies 
back near Hawaii, and that all of the conquered peoples would be gov- 
erned militarily, politically, economically, sociallyj and morally by tbe 
worst piossible military despotism with barbaric, mhuman, and semi- 
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slavery methods such as Japan has notoriously been inflicting on the 
people in China and Hitler on the peoples of some 15 conquerednalions 
of Europe. This would virtually drive and force all free and peaceful 
peoples off the high seas. 

At this moment of serious, threatened, and imminent danger, it is 
manifest that control of the South Sea area by Japan is the key to the 
control of the entire Pacific area, and therefore defense of life and 
commerce and other invaluable riglits and interests in the Pacific area 
must be commenced within the South Sea area at such times and 
places as in the judgment of naval and military experts would be within 
sufficient time and at such strategic points as would \_p. 66] 
make it most effective. In no other way can it be satisfactorily deter- 
mined that the Pacific area can be successfully defended. 

114464] More than ever is the cohesive, closely related world 
movement to conquer and destroy, with Hitler moving across one half 
of the world and the Government of Japan under the military group 
moving across the other half of the world by closely synchronizing 
their efforts and collaborating and cooperating whenever to their in- 
dividual or their mutual advantage. 

This at once places at stake everything that is precious and worth 
while. Self-defense, tlierefore, is the key point for the preservation 
of each and all of our civilized institutions. 


[14465 — p. 67] Suggestion by Knox — (See Record, December 7) 

1. We are tied up inextricably with the British in the present world 
situation. 

2. The fall of Singapore and the loss to England of Malaya will 
automatically not only wreck her far eastern position but jeopardize 
her entire effort. 

3. If the British lose their position the Dutch are almost certain to 
lose theirs. 

4. If both the British and the Dutch lose their positions we are 
almost certain to be next, being then practically Japanese surrounded. 

5. If the above be accepted, then any serious threat to the British 
or the Dutch is a serious threat to the United States; or it might be 
stated any threat to any one of the three of us in a threat to all of us. 
We should therefore be ready jointly to act together and if such under- 
standing has not already been reached, it should be reached immedi- 
ately. Otherwise we may fall individually one at a time (or somebody 
may be left out on a limb) . 

6. I think the Japanese should be told that any movement in a 
direction that threatens the United States will be met by force. The 
President will want to reserve to himself just how to define 
this. The following are suggestions to shoot at: Any movement 
into Thailand; or any [p. 68] movement into [14466] 
Thailand west of 100° east and south of 10° north — ^this in accordance 
with the recommendation of the British and Dutch and United States 
military authorities in the Far East; or any movement against British, 
Dutch, United States, Free French, or Portuguese territory in the 
Pacific area. 
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Mr. Lane. At this point, Mr. Chairman, I ask to have spread on 
the record those interrogatories submitted to former Secretary Stim- 
son by Senator Ferguson which were not answered as explained in 
former Secretary Stimson’s letter of transmittal covering the inter- 
rogatories which he did subsequently answer. The letter of trans- 
mittal, the interrogatories and answers thereto will be in our next offer. 

The CuAiRMAN. It is so ordered. 

(The interrogatories [unanswered] referred to follow :) 

[ 14 ^ 37 ] Mabch 6 , 1946 . 

The Joint Committee on the Investigation of the Pearl Harbor Attack being 
advised that the former Secretary of War, Henry L. Stimson, is unable to appear 
before the cominittee because of illness, I submit the following questions to 
Mr. Stimson to be answered fully, completely, and under oath, and It is to be 
understood that the questions and answers are to be made part of the official 
record as If taken in open hearings. 

[S] Homes Febouson, 

Homer Ferguson, 

United States Senate. 


1. In your testimony before the Pearl Harbor Board, you stated 
that you had memoranda and records of what took place at certain 
meetings relating to Japan and American relations during 1941. 
Will you please furnish for the committee copies of these memoranda 
and records so far as they disclose the Far East situation between 
November 1 and December 8, 1941 ? 

2. Did the Chief of Staff, General Marshall, have knowledge of 
what was taking place between you and other Cabinet members and 
the President in rwation to the Far Eastern situation? 

3. On the 25th of November 1941, you had a conversation 
[J44^'8] with the President wherein he stated that hostilities 

with Japan might start perhaps next Monday, and that you had a 
discussion with him at that time as to what we should do in relation 
thereto. Will you please give us in detail what was said by you and 
by the President at that time ? 

4. Having appointed a board under the statute to investigate the 
Pearl Harbor catastrophe, how do you account for the fact that after 
the Board had completed the examination of witnesses you appointed 
Major Clausen to complete the investigation? 

5. Will you give us the details as to those with whom you dis- 
cussed this matter and the conversations? 

6. Did you have Major Clausen investigate our policy in the Far 
East as far as the Secretary of State’s office was concerned ? 

7. If not, will you tell us why not ? 

8. Did you have Major Clausen investigate our policy in the Far 
East as far as the White House was concerned ? 

9. If not, will you tell us why not? 

10. - Why did you not have the Board appointed to investigate 
this matter consider the so-called Clausen affidavits ? 

11. Were all Magic, that is, intercepted Japanese messages, fur- 
nished to you? 

If not all Magic, were the messages furnished to War Plans and 
Chief of Staff delivered to you ? 

Will you tell us what Japanese messages you did discuss with the 
President? 

79710— 46— pt. 11 


20 
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Will you state what discussion you had with the Presi- 
dent on the following Japanese messages : 


No. 985 Page 204, Exhibit 1. 

No. 986— Page 206, Exhibit 1. 

No. 865 Page 208, Exhibit 1. 

No. 844 Page 195, Exhibit 1. 


12. Did you discuss these Magic messages with the President? 

13. I call your attention to the message in exhibit 2 and a^ if you 
saw these messages prior to December 7, 1941. 

14. I call your attention to the message on page 12 of exhibit 2 
and ask you if you saw that message. 

15. I ask you what evaluation you placed on the messages on 
pages 12, 13, 14, and 15 of exhibit 2. 

16. Did you discuss the messages asked about in the previous 3 
questions with any person? If so, give us the details of the dis- 
cussion. 

17. Did you ever discuss with Secretary Hull why he decided not 
to send the modus vivendi? 

18. Did he ever tell you why he decided to send the note of Novem- 
ber 26, 1941, and not the modus vivendi? If so, will you state what 
he said? 

19. Upon what conversations was it based and what was the rea- 
son for it? 

20. I show you exhibit 45 and ask you to explain in detail 
[744^] why this language was used m that memorandum: “be 
sure that the memorandum would not be construed as a recommenda- 
tion to the President that he request Japan to reopen the conver- 
sations.” 

21. I call your attention to exhibit 45 and ask you whether it was 
originally intended to send this message discussed in this exhibit to 
General Short? 

22. Isn’t it true that a message was only to be sent to General 
MacArthur and that you had discussed with the President this mes- 
sage only to General MacArthur? 

23. Did you ever discuss with Secretary Hull the modus vivendi? 
Give us the details of your conversation. 

24. Did you advise for or against sending that proposal? If so, 
tell us what was said. 

26. Did Secretary Hull ever tell you why he sent the note of No- 
vember 26 and not the modus vivendi ? If so, give us the conversation. 

26. Exhibit No. 36 in the present investigation entitled “Memo- 
randum for the Adjutant General (Through Secreta^, General Staff) , 
subject: Far Eastern Situation,” signed by L. T. Gerow, Brigadier 
General, Acting Assistant Chief of Staff, contains the following state- 
ment: “The Secretary of War directs tnat the following secret,, first 
priority, message be despatched by cable, radio, or telegraph (which- 
ever method is the most secure from the viewpomt of secrecy) to each 
of the followiim : 

^4^7] ^mmanding General, Hawaiian Department 

Commanding General, Caribbean Defense Command” 

There then follows the message sent by the War Department to General 
Short on November 27, 1941, signed “Marshall” being No. 472, which 
is set forth on page 7 of exhibit 82. 
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When you directed that this despatch be sent to the Commanding 
General, Hawaiian Department, did you intend to cause him to alert 
the Hawaiian Department against hostile Japanese attack in the 
Hawaiian area? 

27. Exhibit No. 46 in this investigation is a copy of General Short’s 
reply to the message from General Marshall referred to in the preced- 
ing interrogatory. This reply reads as follows : 

Report department alerted to prevent sabotage period. Liaison witb Navy 
re URAD four seven two twenty seventh. 

Shobt. 

This exhibit containing General Short’s reply bears the notation : 

Noted H. L. S. (Stimson) 

the “H L S” appearing to be your initials placed on the original War 
D^artment radiogram in your handwriting. 

When you read General Short’s reply did you consider that it was 
an adequate and responsive answer to the War Department’s message 
of November 27th signed: “Marshall,” No. 472, [74-^.^] re- 

ferred to in question 26 ? 

28. If your answer to the preceding question is in the negative, what, 
if any, action did you take to cause the character of alert in the Ha- 
waiian Department to conform to the type of alert you considered 
to be required ^ the message of November 27, 1941, to Gfeneral Short 
from the War Department f 

29. Did you discuss General Short’s reply to the War Department 
message from General Marshall described in question 26 with any oflS- 
cer in we War Department during the period from November 28, 1941, 
to and including December 7, 1941. 

30. After November 27, 1941, up to and including December 7, 1941, 
did the President address any inquiry to you as to the condition oi 
alert maintained in the various overseas departments of the Army, 
and, specifically, as to whether in the Philippines and Hawaii, the 
Army was prepared to meet any type of Japanese attack? 

31. If your answer to question 30 is in the affirmative, what was the 
nature or the inquiry made to you by the President, and your response 
thereto ? 

(Please state in complete detail, as you now recall, what was said by 
the President and by you in any such conversation.) _ 

32. I am informed that you suggested to the President, and he ap- 

proved tile idea, that a final alert should be sent to General MacArthur. 
Will you give us the details of your conversation with 

the President on this matter? 

33. I call to your attention a message sent by General Miles to the 
Commanding General at Panama dated December 5 : “U. S.-Jap rela- 
tions strained. Stop. Will inform you if and when severance of 
diplomatic relations imminent. — sgd. Miles,” and ask you if you ever 
knew that that was sent? 

34 (a) If you knew of this message referred to in the last question, 
will you explain when it was drawn up and sent to the Commander in 
Panama ? 

(&) Why was it sent? 

(c) Why was the same message not sent to General Short at Pearl 
Harbor? 
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35. Were you familiar with the reply that the commander in Panama 
made to the order of the 27th of November? 

36. You have spoken in your testimony before the Pearl Harbor 
Board that the President had made a momentous decision on the 26th 
or near that date. It appears to be in connection with sending the 
final alert as indicated in your diary. Will you state what that de- 
cision was and all the conversations you had with the President in 
relation to it? 

37. In that message the following language was used : “negotiations 

with Japan appear to be terminated to all practical purposes with only 
the barest possibility that the Japanese Government might come back 
and offer to continue. Japanese future action unpredictable but hostile 
action possible at any moment.” Is this your language 

and, if so, did you discuss it with anyone before the massage of Novem- 
ber 27 was sent? 

38 (a) If the language used in the previous message is not your 
language, will you tell whose it was and what discussions you had in 
relation to it ? 

(b) Did you discuss this language with the President? If so, will 
you give us the details of the conversation ? 

39. Isn’t it true that the Japanese did come back for discussions 
and that the newspapers carried accounts of further discussions on 
December 1, 2, and 5 ? 

40. Would not the reports in the newspapers that negotiations had 
been resumed tend to make General Short feel that the situation was 
less critical, especially when he had been given no further information 
by the War Department? 

41. You used the following language in the message : 

If hostilities cannot, repeat cannot be avoided, the United States desires that 
Japan commit the first overt act. 

Whose language is this? 

41T/^. You having directed the preparation of the message of No- 
vember 27 to General Short in General Marshall’s absence, if that 
message was subject to more than one interpretation was it not your 
responsibility to check up on the reply to it under “report action 
taken”? 

42. Tell us as to the discussions you had concerning [74^4^] 
whether it should be put in the message to General Short? 

43. Did you ever discuss this first overt act as used in the Marshall 
message to Short on November 27 with the President? Tell us what 
was said and when you had the conversation. 

44. (a) Did you ever discuss this first over act language with Sec- 
retary of State Hull? Tell us what was said and when you had the 
conversation. 

(b) You knew that the message from Marshall to Short required 
Short to report measures taken ? 

45. Do you know whether any follow-up was made by the War 
Department on the report of measures taken made by Short to this 
message? 

46. Foy the purpose of this question let us assume that General 
Short misinterpreted the Marshall message. If the answer is “no” 
to the previous question, is the fault that Short misinterpreted the 
message or that Washington failed to follow up his reply and see 
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he misinterpreted your message? Was the surprise attack on Pearl 
Harbor caused by Short’s misinterpretating the Marshall message of 
November 27 or Washington failing to see that he had misinter- 
preted your alert and not sending a new alert calling this error to 
his attention. 

47. On the morning of November 28, you went to see the President, 

as you describe it “before the President got up.” You had with you 
a November 28 G-2 report, or some other report from G-2, Will you 
tell us the conversation you had with [7^44^] the President — 

what was said by each oj you. 

48. (a) If this was important to discuss with the Commander in 
Chief, the President, why did you not think it was also important to 
discuss it with General Short or to give him notice of it? 

(6) Did you discuss the same thing with General Marshall or 
General Gerow ? 

(t?) Did you discuss it with anyone else — if so, give names and 
conversation. 

49. You have described the decision as “momentous.” If this is 
true, should it not have been transmitted to General Short? 

50. Where did you expect the Japanese to strike on December 7, 
1941? 

51. Did the President say or intimate that he did not desire Short 
or Kimmel to fire the first shot or commit the first overt act? 

52. Did you concur without question in that attitude — ^that the 
first overt act should not be committed by Admiral Kimmel or General 
Short? 

53. If so, will you give us the reasons for such concurrence ? 

54. Had not the military movements of the Japanese clearly indi- 
cated that Japan was not coming back and not going to offer to 
continue the conferences? 

[74^7] 55. Did you ever see the message of November 26, 1941, 

sent by Secretary Hull to the Japanese ? 

56. If your answer to the last question is “yes”, did you know the 
contents of that message at the time it was sent or shortly thereafter? 
Will you explain as to whether or not you believed it broke off relations 
with Japan? 

57. Will you state the full conversation you had with Secretary 
Hull in relation to the fact that he was through and that it was then 
up to the Army and Navy ? 

58. Did Mr. Hull explain why he was sending that message ? 

59. Are you conversant with an official document of the State Depart- 
ment of the United States wherein it is to be found these two ^n- 
tences : “He (the Secretary of State) said that our proposed agreement 
(that is, the agreement proposed by Hull on the same day, the 26th) 
would render possible practical measures of financial cooperation 
which, however, were not referred to in the outline for fear that this 
might give rise to some misunderstanding. He (that is Mr. Hull) 
also referred to the fact that he had earlier in the conversations 
acquainted the Ambassador (that is, Nomura) of the ambition that 
had been his of settling the immigration question but that the situation 
had so far prevented him from realizing that ambition.” 

60. Do jrou understand that these are Secretary Hull’s own words, 
contained in a memorandum, transcribed for him by Assistant Secre- 
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tary Ballantine who was present at the meeting? Do 

you understand that this is what Secretary Hull says he said to the Jap 
Government in the person of its ambassadors ? 

61. Do they represent what is known as an unnamed consideration 
in the event of the American note of the 26th being accepted by the 
Japanese? 

[74445] 62. Were you acquainted, when you reviewed the Army 

board’s definition of the nature of the note of the 26th, with the fact 
that having read the note and having heard the Secretary’s supple- 
mentary propositions, Ambassador li^rusu said “that when they re- 
ported our answer to their Government it would be likely to throw up 
its hands.” (of Public Relations, vol. 2, p. 765) and that “Mr. Kurusu 
said that he felt that our response to their proposal could be inter- 
preted as tantamount to meaning the end * * (of Foreign Re- 
lations, vol. 2, p. 766). 

63. Your diary shows that Secretary Hull stated at the meeting on 
December 7 at the meeting between you. Secretary Knox, and Secretary 
Hull that the Japanese are planning some deviltry and that he won- 
dered where the blow woula strike. Did you discuss Hawaii, or any 
other American possession at that time ? 

64. If sOjWill you state what was said and by whom ? 

65. (a) Did anvone at that meeting bringup the question of 1 p. m. 
Washin^n time being dawn or morning in Pearl Harbor ? 

(6) Did you three Secretaries on December 7, 1941, discuss the 1 
p. m. time of delivery and what was said by each of you ? 

66. Did anyone suggest or bring up the fact that this might or could 
mean an attack upon Hawaii or Pearl Harbor ? 

67. If so, give us the details of that discussion. Give us the detailed 
conversation that took place in the Secretary .of State’s office on Sunday 
a. m., December 7, 1941. 

[744^5] 68. On December 6, 1941, was an appointment arranged 

for a meeting between you, the Secretary of State, and the Secretary 
of the Navy, to be held at the State Department on December 7, 1941, 
at or about 10 o’clock a. m. ? 

69. (a) Who arranged the meeting referred to in the preceding 
question and at what time? What was to be the purpose of the 
meeting? 

(&) Why was not General Marshall and/or Admiral Stark invited 
or in attendance? 

(c) If the meeting was to consider Japan’s reply to the Secretary 
of State’s note of November 26, why was the President not also con- 
ferred with ? 


70. What was the occasion for arranging the meeting referred to 
in question 68 ? 

71. (a) Who attended the meeting at the State Department on 
December 7, 1941, at or about 10 o’clock a. m. ? 

(6) What intercepted Japanese messages were before you at that 
meetmg? 

72. t^at discussion or discussions took place at the meeting held 
at the State Department on the morning oi December 7, 1941, which 
you attended in company with the Secretary of State, Mr. Hull, and 
the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Knox? (Please state in complete 
detail what was said by you and by the other participants in the dis- 
cussions at the meeting referred to.) 
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[HJiSt] 73. What action did you take, or direct to be taken, on 
the morning of December 7, 1941, (a) when you learned of the exis- 
tence and tenor of the fourteenth part of the Japanese reply to the 
American note of November 26, 1941, which appears on page 245 of 
exhibit 1; and (h) when you learned that the Japanese An^assador 
in Washington was directed to present the Japanese replv to the 
American note of November 26 at 2 p. m., Washington time? 

74. Was there any discussion between you and any individual on 
December 7, 1941, prior to the time of the attack on Pearl Harbor, as 
to the significance of the Japanese message directing the Japanese 
Ambassador in Washington to present the Japanese reply to the 
American note of Novenmer 26, 1941, at 1 p. m., Washington time? 

75. If your answer to the preceding question is in the affirmative, 
what was said by you and any other individual in connection with the 
subject matter of the significance of the hour fixed for the delivery of 
the Japanese note to the United States on December 7, 1941 ? 

76. After you learned of the existence of the fourteenth part of the 
Japanese message and the additional message fixing the time of de- 
livery as 1 o’clock p. m., Washington time, did you discuss either of 
these messages with the President, with General Marshall, or with 
Admiral Stark or any officer of the State Department, the Navy De- 
partment, the War Department? 

77. If your answer to the preceding question is in the 
affirmative, what was said by you and what was said by the person or 
persons with whom you had any discussion or conversation referred 
to in the preceding question ? 

78. Did you talk with the President personally or by phone or 
contact him through a messenger on Saturday, December 6 or 7 from 
4 p. m. to the time of the attach? 

79. If you did communicate in any way with the President, per- 
sonally or otherwise, give the details of tnat conversation. 

80. Did you at any time on December 6, 1941, receive the first 18 
parts of the Japanese reply to the American note of November 26, 
which appears on pages 239, 240, 242, 243, and 244 of exhibit 1 in this 
invest^tion ? 

81. If your answer to the preceding question is in the affirmative, 
at what time and from what individual, did you receive the message 
referred to? 

82. When on December 6, 1941, did you learn that the first 13 parts 
of the Japanese reply to the American note of November 26 had oeen 
interested and translated by the Army and Navy? 

83. From whom did you receive the information referred to in 

the preceding question? (Please state in complete detail, as you 
now recall, what was said by any person or persons informing you 
of the receipt of the 13-part message, and your re- 

sponse thereto.) 

84. Exhibit 58 of this investigation (item 2) contains a list of “tele- 
phone calls made from outside through White House switchboard 
on December 6, 1941, and December 7, 1941, as compiled from op- 
erators’ notes available.” The following calls appear among others 
with the following notations as to time on Decemoer 6: 


1258 p. Secy Stlmson cld Secy Hall Iwc — OK 1260 p. 

830 p. Secy Knox cld Secy Stlmson OK 

845 p. Secy Knox cld S^ Hull OK 

847 pi Secy Knox cld Se^ Stlmson OK 
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(a) What was said by you and by Secretary Hull in the course of 
your t elep hone conversation at 12 : 58 p. m. on December 6, 1941 ? 

(5) Wnat was said by you and Secretary Knox in the course of 
your telephone conversation at 8 : 30 p. m. on December 6, 1941? 

(c) Wnat was said by you and Secretary Knox in the course of your 
telephone conversation at 8 : 47 p. m. on December 6, 1941 ? 

85. Did you have any conversation or conversations with Secretary 
Hull and Secretary Knox on 6 December 1941, other than those re- 
ferred to in the preceding question ? 

86. If your answer to the preceding question is in the afl&rmative, 
what were the time or times of any such conversation 

or conversations, and what was said by you and the other party to 
each such conversation ? 

87. This question not used. 

88. This question not used. 

89. This question not used. 

90. At any time on December 6, 1941, did you discuss the “pilot 
message,” so-called or the 13-part message referred to in question 80 
with any of the following individuals : 

I a) The President. 
b) Secretary of State Hull. 
c) Secretary of the N avy , F rank Knox. 
a) Mr. Sumner Welles. 
e) Gen. George C. Marshall. 

/) Admiral H. R. Stark. 
g) General IkDles — G-2. 

(h) General Gerow. 

(t) Col. Rufus Bratton. 

(Please specify in your answer to this Question the name of the 
individual or individuals referred to, with wnom you had such discus- 
sion or conversation, and the time or times of such discussions or 
conversations.) 

(See question 94 for description of the pilot message.) 

91. Wiiat was said by you and by any of the individuals referred 
to in question 90 in the course of any conversations [14466] or 
discussions on December 6, 1941, with reference to : 

(a) The meaning of the so-called “pilot message” (see 
question 94.) 

(6) Any action to be taken by the War and Navy Departments, 
or the State Department, in connection with the so-called “pilot 
message” ; 

(<?) The meaning of the 13-part message referred to in ques- 
tion 80 ; 

(d) Any action to be taken by the War and Navy Departments 
or the State Department with respect to the 13-part message. 

92. Where were you on December 6, 1941, from 4 p. m. to 12 midnight ? 

93. Did you learn of the contents of the thirteenth part of the 
14-part message before you saw it? If so, relate the circumstances. 

94. Your attention is directed to pages 238 and 239 of exhibit 1 of 
this investigation, and specifically to the message appearing on such 
pages from Tokyo to Washington, No. 901, on Dwember 6, 1941. This 
message has been described in the course of this investi^tion as the 
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“pilot message” because it informs the Japanese representatives in 
Washington that Japan has prepared a memorandum in reply to the 
American note of November 26 to be sent in 14 parts, and that the time 
of its presentation was to be specifically fixed in a later 

message. Col. Rufus Bratton has testified before this committee 
(record, p. 12050) that he disseminated this so-called “pilot message” 
around 3 o’clock of the afternoon of December 6, 1941, to “Secretary of 
State, Secretary of War, Chief of Staff, Chief of the War Plans 
Division, G-2, and my own section.” 

What action did you take upon receipt of this message? 

95. With whom did you discuss the so-called “pilot message” referred 
to in the preceding question ? 

96. What was the nature of your discussion of the so-called “pilot 
message” with any person or persons on the 6th of December 1941? 
(Please state in complete detail what you said in any such discussion, 
and what was said by the person or persons with w'hom you discussed 
the “pilot me.ssage” ? ) 

97. When did you see the pilot message which is No. 901, page 238 
of exhibit 1 ? 

Had the contents of the pilot message been called to your attention 
before you saw it? If so, relate the circumstances. 

98. When did you first see or obtain information as to the contents 
o,f the following messages in exhibit 1 : 


No. 904 Page 245. 

No. 907 Page 248. 

No. 908 Page 248. 

[7^7] No. 909 Page 240. 

No. 910 Page 249. 


99. If you made plans at this meeting on the 7th between the three 
Secretaries as to what was to be said or done (the words said and done 
were used by you in your testimony before the Army board) did you 
discuss with anyone that this information should be sent to the field, 
particularly to Short? 

Give us the conversations on what was to be said. 

Give us the conversations on what was to be done. 

100. At what time did you first get the fourteenth part of the 14- 
part message? Give hour if possible. 

101. Did you see General Marshall on December 6? If so, give us 
detailed conversations between you. 

Did you see General Marshall on December 7 prior to the Japanese 
attack? If so, give us detailed conversation. 

Did you see (^neral Gerow on December 6 or 7 up to the Jap 
attack? If so, give us detailed conversations between you. 

102. Did you talk with any Army oflBcer after 4 p. m. on December 
6, 1941, up to the time of the attack on the 7th of December? If so, 
give us the conversations. 

103. I quote from exhibit 16 dated November 5, 1941, memorandum 
from Chief of Naval Operations and Chief of Staff to the President ; 

The Chief of Naval Operations and the Chief of Staff are in accord in the 
following conclusions : 

imSS] a. The basic military policies and strat^y agreed to In the United 
States-British staff conversations remain sound. The primary objective of the 
two nations is the defeat of Germany. If Japan be defeated and Germany 
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remain undefeated, decision will still have not been reached. In any case, an 
unlimited offensive war should not be undertaken against Japan, since such a 
war would greatly weaken the combined effort in the Atlantic against Germany, 
the most dangerous enemy. 

b. War between the United States and Japan should be avoided while building 
up defensive forces in the Far East, until such time as Japan attacks or directly 
threatens territories whose security to the United States is of very great im- 
portance. Military action against Japan should be undertaken only in one or 
more of the following contingencies : 

(1) A direct act of war by Japanese armed forces against the territory 
or mandated territory of the United States, the British Commonwealth, or 
the Netherlands East Indies ; 

(2) The movement of Japanese forces into Thailand to the west of the 
lOO* Bast or south 10® North ; or into Portugese Timor, New Caledonia, or 
the Loyalty Islands. 

c. If war with Japan cannot be avoided, it should follow the 
strategic lines of existing war plans, i. e., military operations should be primarily 
defensive, with the objective of holding territory, and weakening Japan’s economic 
position. 

d. Considering world strategy, a Japanese Advance against Kunming, into 
Thailand except as previously indicated, or an attack on Russia, would not Justify 
intervention by the United States against Japan. 

e. All possible aid short of actual war against Japan should be extended to the 
Chinese Central Government. 

f. In case it is decided to undertake war against Japan, complete coordinated 
action in the diplomatic, economic, and military fields should be undertaken in 
common by the United States, the British Commonwealth, and the Netherlands 
East Indies. 

The Chief of Naval Operations and the Chief of Staff recommend that the 
United States policy in the Far East be based on the above conclusions. 

Specifically, they recommend : 

That the dispatch of United States armed forces for [1H60^ in- 
tervention against Japan in China be disapproved. 

That material aid to China be accelerated consonant with the need of 
Russia, Great Britain, and our own forces. 

That aid to the American Volunteer Group be continued and accelerated 
to the maximum practicable extent. 

That no ultimatum be delivered to Japan. 

104. Did you discuss the above (question 103) with first the Presi- 
dent? If so, give us the deteils of the conversation; secondly, the 
Secretary of State? If so, give us details of the conversation; third, 
with General Marshall? If so, mve us details of the conversation. 

105. Following is the fourteenth part of the 14-part message : 

From : Tokyo 
To: Washington 
7 December 1041 
#902 Part 14 of 14 

(Note. — In the forwarding instructions to the radio station handling this 
part, appeared the plain English phrase “VERY IMPORTANT”) 

7. Obviously it is the intention of the American Government to conspire with 
Great Britain and other countries to obstruct Japan’s efforts toward the establish- 
ment of peace through the creation of a New Order in East Asia, and especially 
to preserve Anglo-American rights and interests by keeping [f44di] 
Japan and China at war. This Intention has been revealed clearly during the 
course of the present negotiations. Thus, the earnest hope of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment to adjust Japanese-Amerlcan relations and to preserve and promote the 
peace of the Pacific through cooperation with the American Govermnent has 
finally been lost. 

The Japanese Government regrets to have to notify hereby the American Gov- 
ernment that in view of the attitude of the American Government it cannot but 
consider that it is impossible to reach an agreement through further negotia- 
tions. 
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106. How do you account for the delay from 6 o’clock 
a. m., the date of the receipt of the fourteenth part of the 14-part 
message until you did receive it ? 

107. If any of the delay was caused by delay in decoding and trans- 
lation, it seems clear it was translated % 8 a. m. or 8 : 15 a. m. on the 
morning of the 7th of December 1941. How do you account for the 
delay from 8 a. m. until you did see it ? 

108. Did you at any time prior to the attack discuss with the Presi- 
dent the contents of any part of the 14-part message t 

109. If so, what was the discussion? 

110. Did you discuss with General Marshall any of the Japanese 
messages received by our Government on December 6 or 7, 1941, and 
set forth in our exhibit 1? If so, state the time; give tne number 
of the message and page of exhibit 1, also the details of what was said 
by each of you. 

111. If you discussed with the Secretary of State any of the Jap- 
anese messages received by our Government on December 6 or 7, 1941, 
and set form in our exhibit 1 at any time other than at the meeting 
in his oflBce at 10 or 10 : 30 a. m. on Sunday, December 7. State the 
times and give the number of the message, page of exhibit 1, and also 
the details of what was said by you and Mr. Hull. 

112. Did you discuss with anyone in the Army and Navy any of 
the Japanese messages received by our Government on December 6 or 
7 and set forth in our exhibit 1? Give the names of 

persons, time of discussion or conversations, and conversation by you 
and the other party or parties. 

113. At the meeting of the three Secretaries on Sunday, December 
7, 1941, at 10 or 10 : 30 a. m. You, Mr. Stimson, were familiar with 
the message sent to General Short on November 27. Did you not 
consider with the information you had received here in Washington 
from that date until your meeting time on December 7 that a new alert 
was necessaiy to General Short? 

114. You had seen on November 28, 1941, the reply from General 
Short to the message of November 27 which was as follows : 

Report department alerted to prevent sabotage. Liaison with Navy REURAD 
Four Seven Two Twenty Seventh. 

having in mind that reply showing his interpretation of the message of 
November 27 that a new alert was necessary. 

Your finding as to General Short indicate you believed he was 
subject to criticism for his interpretation of the message from General 
Marshall to him on November 27 ; is not the same tmng true of the 
failure to properly evaluate his reply to that message. 

115. When did you first learn that General Marshall and General 
Gerow had failed to note what General Short had replied to their note 
of November 27? 

116. Did not the failure of the responsible Army officers in Wash- 
ington to properly evaluate General Short’s reply to General Marshall’s 
message of November 27 contribute to the Pearl Harbor 
disaster? 

117. Did you know what messages were sent from Washington to 
Greneral Short between November 27 and the 8th of December 1941? 

State the message you knew had been sent between November 27 
and December 8, 1941. 
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Did you believe that General Short was getting all decoded Japanese 
diplomatic messages? 

118. Did you believe that Pearl Harbor had the means to intercept, 
decipher, and translate Japanese diplomatic messages? 

119. Did you know that General MacArthur had access to the inter- 
cepted Japanese diplomatic messages through the Navy in the Phil- 
ippines? 

120. Did you discuss with the President the 1 o’clock message, ex- 
hibit 1, No. 907, page 248 ? 

121. If so, give time and what was said by you and by the President. 

122. Why did our Government adopt the policy of leaning over 
backwards to keep from advising Japan that we were ready for any 
attack that they might make ? 

123. If such was the plan, or our policy, who was responsible for its 
adoption ? 

124. With whom did you discuss it and give us the contents of the 
discussion. 

125. Do you know why General Marshall did not use the telephone 
to advise General Short of an anticipated attack or give [m^6S\ 
him an alert? 

How could the fact that we were alerted to air attack (if known by 
the Japs) been detrimental to the United States? 

126. You have made a statement that there was a preliminary alert 
given prior to the 27th and a full alert mven on the 27th. As time 
went on, and the deadline date of the 29th passed, new developments 
arose as to the destruction of the codes, and other information came 
to our Government here in Washington. Did you discuss with any- 
one the sending of a new message to keep parties alerted and, if not, 
why not? 

127. The fact that General Marshall did send a message at 12:18 
on the 7th of December 1941, to General Short would indicate, would 
it not, that General Marshall did not consider the message of the 
27th as sufficient considering the further information that was ob- 
tained as to Japan’s intentions? 

128. This being true, can you tell us why, if a new alert was to be 
given at all, it was not given earlier than 12 ; 18, December 7? 

129. Was your Secretary of War’s office alerted to war on the 5th 
or on the 6th or on the 7th of December 1941 ? 

130. If not, can you explain why not ? 

131. If it was, will you explain just how it was alerted and who was 
on duty in the office ? 

132. When, in your opinion, did war between Japan and America 
become imminent? 

[1^466'] 133. Did you make any effort, to contact General Mar- 

shall on the afternoon or night of December 6, or on the morning of 
December 7, 1941 ? 

134. If your answer to the preceding question is in the affirmative, 
were’you successful ? 

135. If your answer to question 133 is in the affirmative, what was 
said by you and by General Marshall ? 

136. Did you during the time, the 6th of December, contact Admiral 
Stark? 

137. If so, give us the conversations and what was discussed. 
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138. This question was not used. 

139. This question not used. 

140. Did you contact the Secretary of State, or did he contact 
you, or were you in communication with him either personally or by 
message on the 6th? 

141. If so, give us the details of the conversation and the time of 
contact. 

142. When did you receive notice or information concerning a mes- 
sage from Ambassador Winant purporting to come from Churchill to 
the President, received in the State Department at 10 : 40 on Decem- 
ber 6? 

143. If you had a conference with the Secretary of the Navy about a 
meeting the next day, and were familiar with the fact that a 13-part 
message was in, and 1 part part had not been [ 14467 '] received, 
can you explain why the meeting was held as late as 10 or 10 : 30 ? 

144. When did you learn that the President was preparing a message 
to the Emperor ? 

145. Wben did you first know or hear that that message was sent? 

146. If you had any conversations with the President about that 
message to the Emperor will you give us the conversations? 

147. Did you have a conversation at any time in November or De- 
cember 1941, with the President about a message to Congress concern- 
ing the Far Eastern situation? If so, give us details of that con- 
versation. 

148. Were you aware that the President, in informing the press on 
December 2, that he was asking Japan about the Indochina concen- 
trations, was asked by a reporter if any time limit had been set for a 
reply and that the President had said that the question was silly, had 
answered in the negative, and said that those tactics were used in the 
last century not in this, and had said that the United States was at 
peace with Japan and that the two nations were perfectlv friendly? 

149. Were you aware of the Jap Ambassador telling Under Secre- 
tary Welles, on delivery of the December 2 note, that it was apparent 
that both sides were preparing? (See Foreign Relations, p. 780.) 

150. Were you aware on December 4 that uie Japanese [ 14468 ] 
movements in Indochina alone as represented in the President’s note 
of December 2, constituted actions which the President in his note of 
August 17 had formally pledged the United States to resist? 

151. Do you have any evidence that that commitment on August 17 
had been made known to the American people or to the American 
Congress before December 7, 1941 ? 

152. Will you state your conversation with General Marshall, or 
any other military autHority, in relation to the fact that negotiations 
were ended so far as the Secretary of State was concerned and that 
it was up to the Army and N avy ? 

153. When the President returned from the Atlantic Conference, 
did you discuss with him his conversations or negotiations with Prime 
Minister Churchill in relation to the Far East? 

154. I refer you to Foreign Relations, volume 2, page 556, at the 
bottom of the page, the last paragraph, which continues on page 557. 
Did you know that that message was given by the President to the 
Japanese and did you discuss with him the message, or the contents 
thereof, and will you state your discussions, what he said and what 
you said ? 
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155. Did you know what our Government policy was in giving 

armed aid or support to Britain or the Dutch if there was an attack 
made by the Japanese upon the Malay Peninsula or any other British 
or Dutch possession and no direct attack against 

American possessions ? 

156. Why were you concerned with the movement south of the 
Japanese to Thailand or the Malay Peninsula if wfe had no policv as 
to what we intended to do in case of any attack on the Britisn and/or 
the Dutch? 

157. Did you ever discuss with the President and/or Secretary of 
State Hull the question of our policy in case of an attack upon the 
British and/or Dutch and no attack by the Japanese upon America 
or American possessions ? 

158. If you had such a discussion, ave us the dates and details. 

159. At the meeting on December 7 , 1941, with Secretary Hull and 
Secretary Elnox, during that meeting or from the time of that meet- 
ing up until the attack, did you or anyone to your knowledge present 
at that meeting, or in that conference, communicate with the President 
and, if so, what were the contents of the conversation ? 

1^. At the meeting between you and the other Secretaries and 
Cabinet members, you nave stated that you stayed in conference until 
lunch time going over the plans for what should be said and done. 
Will you give us the details of that conversation or, if you do not 
remember the exact words, then the substance of the conference, par- 
ticularly what you meant by ‘‘plans for what should be said” and 
what is meant by that. Also in regard to “as to what should be done,” 
will you tell us what [J^70] was said by each on “as to what 
should be done.” 

161. I refer you to a memorandum, exhibit 40, and ask you if there 
was any discussion with you or anyone else to your knowl^ge on this 
subject of armed support. 

Who assured the British of American armed support as mentioned' 
in their instructions to Singapore as shown in tne message of our 
naval observer at Singapore to Admiral Hart? 

162. As Secretary of War on December 5, 1941, had you prepared 
or acted in any way to implement the declaration of the President 
to Japan on August 17 that the United States immediately would 
resist a Japanese threat or move into the Southwest Pacific? 

163. You were certain, if only from the President’s note of Decem- 
ber 2, were you not, that Japanese concentration in southern Indo- 
china, constituted a threat within the meaning and letter of the dec- 
laration of August 17, 1941? 

164. As Secretary of War, on December 5, had you anticipated that 
American resistance to a Jap attack against some other nation would 
follow the pattern of American resistance to Germany’s attacks on 
Great Britain in the Atlantic Ocean? 

165. Was it ever called to your attention that the Secretaiw of In- 
terior was holding up the installation of the permanent radar sets? 
If so, what was done to expedite these installations? 

166. What evidence was before you when General Short was 
[74477] relieved of his command ? 

l^ose decision was it to relieve General Short of his command? 
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167. It is true, is it not, that in late November and early Decem- 
ber 1941 you and General Marshall shared with General Short the 
belief that Japan would not attack Pearl Harbor? (See par. 19, 
Stimson statement August 29, 1945.) 

168. It is true, is it not, that the American General Staff “com- 
pletely underestimated the Japanese military capabilities and particu- 
larly the advance which they had made in the use of aircraft”? 

169. Do you stiU think that “It is probably true that the emphasis 
on sabotage in several War Department warnings and the Depart- 
ment’s caution against alarming the civilian population, coupled with 
the failure to comment on Short’s report of November 27, confirmed 
him in his conviction that he had chosen the correct form of alert and 
might disregard all others, as you stated in your official report re- 
garding the Pearl Harbor disaster, released to the press on August 
29, 1945? 


170. If there was, in the opinion of the War Department General 
Staff, any “threat from without,” in an overseas command, and the 
reports from that area showed only an alert against sabotage, who, if 
anyone, had the duty or authority in the War Department to trans- 
mit a message to correct the situation ? 

\l}^lf^2'\ 171. In your public report of August 29 you stated that 

G-2 “had duties of collecting and analyzing information and trans- 
mitting information * * • to the theater commanders”; it is 
true, is it not, that neither G-2 nor the War Department sent any 
information to General Short between November 28, 1941, and De- 
cember 7, 1941? 

172. In your opinion, was the War Department on a sufficient 
alert on Dumber 6, 1941 so that the Chief of Staff could reasonably 
assume that information such as was received indicating a breach of 
diplomatic relations would get to him before the next morning, or do 
you regard the delay in getting this information to General Marshall 
as an unusual circumstance which he could not have reasonably 
foreseen ? 

173. Do you believe that in early December 1941 the War Depart- 
ment had an efficient functioning system to get important intelligence 
promptly to the Chief of Staff? 

174. It is true, is it not, that neither you nor Colonel Clausen, your 
investigator even asked General Short about his knowledge of the 
“winds” code, but that, nevertheless, you made a finding in your 
official report that “this information was available to General ^ort 
or his command prior to December 7, 1941 ?” 

175. Were you consulted and did you have anything to do with 
the appointment of the Roberts Commission ? 

176. Did you see the Robe^ Finding of Facts prior to its 

signing and submission to the President? 


Mr. Lane. As just previously referred to, subsequently the com- 
mittee submitted certain additional interrogatories to Mr. Stimson. 
His reply has been received and we request that the interrogatories, 
the answers thereto, and the letter of transmittal dated April 23, 1946, 
be spread on the record at this point. 
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The Chairman. It is so ordered. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

Law Offices of 

WiNTHHOP, STIMSON, PuTNAM & ROBERTS 
Mutual Life Building No. 32 Liberty Street 

NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 

Whitehall 3-0700 

Henry L. Stimson, Counsel 
April 23, 1946. 

Hon. Alben W. Barkley, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Barkley: I have received your kind letter of April 4th 
enclosing the two sets of interrogatories which Senator Ferguson has submitted. 

I confess to disappointment that my previous effort to give your Committee a 
fair and full statement of what I could recollect in regard to the Pearl Harbor 
attack, based upon such effort and investigation as my health would allow, 
should now be followed by no less than 237 interrogatories submitted by Senator 
Ferguson. In preparing my statement I went to the very margin of the rules 
imposed upon me by my physicians. 

The interrogatories which you now send me are divided into two lists. The 
first dated March 6th must have been prepared before my statement sent to the 
Committee on March 13th could have been received by them. While I have not 
been able to examine [i^75] it carefully, it must have been in large 
part answered by that statement of mine. 

Senator Ferguson’s second list by its title is related to my statement and is 
in substance a cross>examination of that statement. This second list I have 
now tried to answer to the best of my recollection and belief. 

I assume that the committee will be satisfied with my original statement as an 
answer to the first list and, if there are any questions in that list directed to 
matters not in the statement, it will assume that my recollection does not extend 
to that question. I really cannot in my present condition of health undertake 
the very heavy burden which would inure to another reexamination of all papers, 
documents, and evidence heretofore submitted. I did the best I could in that 
respect in my first statement. I hope you will find my answers to Senator 
Ferguson’s supplemental questions satisfactory. I enclose them herewith. 

With many thanks for your courtesy and personal good wishes. 

I am, very sincerely, yours, 

(Signed) Henry L. Stimson. 

[1U76'] AHSWEES OF HENKY L. STIMSON TO SUPPLEMENTAL 
QUESTIONS PEOPOSEU BY SENATOR FERGUSON 

1. Mr. Secretary, you state in jrour statement to the Pearl Harbor 
Committee that our military advisers had given the President their 
formal advice that if Japan moved beyond certain lines we would have 
to fight for the sake of our own security. Are you referring to the 
memoranda to the President dated November 5 and November 27, 
1941, and signed by Admiral Stark and General Marshall ? 

Assuming this statement is addressed to the sentence on page 4 of 
my statement, my answer is “yes.” 

2. Was this advice on the request of the President? 

I have no recollection as to this. 

3. Was that advice accepted and did it become our Government 
policy prior to the Pearl Harbor attack? 

It has always been the fixed and permanent policy of the United 
States Government to defend itself and its possessions. The Congress 
itself reaffirmed and endorsed this policy on numerous occasions as the 
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dangers to this country from the war which was starting across the 
world became more acute. It reaffirmed it when the regular size of 
our ordinary military appropriations were enormously increased by 
the Congress in May and June 1940, at the time of the fall of France, 
Belgium, and the Netherlands. It reaffirmed it in September 1940, 
when it passed the draft law, and by the joint resolution in August 
[1^77] 1940, which authorized the total mobilization of the Na- 

tional Guard for large scale maneuvers or training. It reaffirmed 
it by its passage of the lend-lease legislation to assist in arming the 
nations who were fighting in the front line against aggression by the 
Axis and in opening our ports for the repairs of their warsnips. 
Each of these extraordinary congressional enactments indicated be- 
yond peradventure a policy to prepare the United States against an 
immediate impending attack by the Axis nations. 

It is the President of the United States who is charged with the 
execution of that policy, both as Chief Executive and as Commander 
in Chief of the armed forces. It was his duty to make the decisions 
as to how this policy of defense should be best carried out. The 
adoption of plans for defense are ultimately for his decision and if the 
adoption of a particular strategy is to be termed policy at all, it is 
executive policy the decision of which it entirely a matter for the 
President. In making this decision, the President receives the advice 
of numerous advisers, including his military advisers and the members 
of his Cabinet. Their views and recommendations, however, are 
purely advisory, and the final policy and strategy is for the decision 
of the President and it is his alone. 

As I have already pointed out in my statement, and as my con- 
temporaneous notes indicate, it was the consensus of 
opinion of the President’s advisers that if the Japanese in the latter 
part of November should advance beyond a certain point the security 
of this country demanded that we would have to fight. It was also the 
consensus of opinion that a further warning by us to Japan should 
be given. The President was in fact duri^ the early part of December 
engaged in preparing an address to the Congress which would incor- 
porate such a warning, and was also considering a special telegram 
to the Emperor of Japan. Before the address to the Congress was 
delivered, however, the J apanese struck on December 7. I do not recol- 
lect that the President prior to December 7 formally announced any 
decision on his part to fight if the Japanese passed the point in ques- 
tion, but he was undoubtedly considering such a decision most seri- 
ously, because it was the advice of his best qualified advisers. 

4. If so, what plans were promulgated to carry out that advice? 

See answer to question 3. 

5. Did you have information from the President that we would 
fight for the sake of our security upon the happening of that event 
mentioned in question 1? 

See answer to question 3. 

6. If so, did you convey that information to General Marshall ? 

See answer to question 3. 

7. Will you state if the Secretary of the Navy had such advice and 
if he conveyed it, or caused it to be conveyed, to [7447’^] Ad- 
miral Stark? 

I have no information as to this. 

70716 — 46— pt. 11 21 
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8. On page 9 of your mimeographed statement to the committee, 
you have set forth four salient features of the situation as they ap- 
peared to you in November of 1941. Were any or all of these discussed 
with any other person ? 

All of these points were discussed many times and with niunerous 
perswis. I have already indicated in my statement the discussions 
that took place with the President, at Cabinet meetings and at meet- 
ings with the Secretary of State and Secretary of the Navy and with 
the chiefs of staff, all of whom shared my views, to the best of my 
information and belief. 

9. If so will you state with whom they were discussed and if anyone 
else shared your views on these features? Will you give their names? 

I have nothing to add beyond what I have already said in my state- 
ment of March 1946, and in my last answer. 

10. On page 12 of the mimeographed statement you speak of the 
vote of the Cabinet as to whether or not it was thought that the Ameri- 
can people would back you up if it became necessary to strike Japan 
in case she attacked England in Malay or the Dutch East Indies, aoes 
this mean that it became the policy of this Government at that time to 
take such steps? 

See answer to question 3. 

\l^lt80'\ 11. If so, to whom was this policy communicated? 

answer to question 3. 

12. Did you advise General Marshall and was he to advise others 
in the field of this policy? 

See answer to question 3. 

13. Did you, Mr. Secretary, keep in close touch with the program of 
installing permanent radar in the Hawaiian Islands? 

I took a very active interest in insisting that proper installations of 
radar, both mobile and permanent, be installed in Hawaii as promptly 
as possible, but I, of course, left the details as to how and where the 
permanent apparatus should be installed to the military members of 
the staff and the local military commander. I have no recollection at 
this time as to how much detail I knew with regard to the permanent 
installations at Hawaii prior to December 7, 1941. I do remember 
distinctly the very favorable report of the test of the mobile apparatus 
that was made shortly before me Pearl Harbor attack, and that that 
report indicated that the mobile apparatus was in operation and was 
capable of detecting the approach of enemy planes at a distance of at 
least 80 miles. 

14. Will you state specifically what was done to expedite the in- 
stallation of permanent radar in Hawaii ? 

I have no recollection at the present time. 

15. Was it not called to your attention that there were many 
[mSl] delays in the installing of radar equipment in the 
Hawaiian Islands? 

I have no recollection at the present time. 

16. On pages 14 and 16, you tell of a conversation between the War 
Cabinet — the President, Secretary of War, Secretary of Navy, General 
Marshall, Admiral Stark, and the Secretary of State— on pa^ 15 you 
state that certain thin^ were discussed at the meeting. Was there 
any policy formulated by virtue of that discussion ? 

See answer to question 3. 
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17. If so, will you state what the policy was and how it was to be 
carried out ? On page 15, you state that vou reminded the President 
of his warning of August 19, 1 ask you if the correct date of that is not 
Sunday, August 17, when the President returned from the Atlantic 
Conference with Mr. Churchill ? 

See answer to question 3. I belive the correct date of the warning 
which I described as of August 19 should be August 17, 1941. 

18. I also ask you what the President replied to you when you made 
the statement to nim as stated by you on page 15 as to the warning that 
he had given Japan? 

I do not recollect. 

19. Will you state what the President said about this warning and 
your suggestion ? 

I do not recollect, except that I do remember that the 
final view was that an additional warning to Japan should be given. 

20. When did you first become familiar with the warning that the 
President gave to Japan on August 17, 1941, as related in the White 
Paper (vol. 2, Foreign Relations of the United States, pages 556-557) ? 

I do not recollect. See answer to question 52 below. 

21. Did England ever give a parallel warning? If so, when? 

I do not recollect. See answer to question 52 below. 

22. Was it not important that you, as Secretary of War, be advised 
as to our policies in the Far East and that you advise General Marshall 
of that policy and that he, in turn, advise General Short and other 
officers in the field ? 

I think it was important that the Secretary of War and the Chief 
of Staff should be advised as to our policies in the Far East. As to 
what extent and in what detail the commander of the individual 
theater should be so advised depends on the circumstances of the 
particular situation. 

23. Was it not important that if our Government had a policy that 
if England or the Netherlands were attacked that we would consider 
it as an unfriendly act and an attack upon us, that our military authori- 
ties be fully advised as to that ? 

i^e answer to questions 3 and 22. 

24. Was it not im^rtant that if Japan was to make an 
attack upon the British and/or the Dutch and our policy was that we 
were to treat that as an attack or unfriendly act upon us that the com- 
manding officer at Hawaii be fully informed as to this in order that 
he might guard against an attack upon our fleet and possessions which 
were on the flank of the Japanese? 

See answer to questions 3 and 22. The commanding officers of the 
individual Pacific theaters were advised on November 27 that hostile 
action was possible “at any moment.” 

25. On page 17 of your statement, you speak of the conversation 
with Mr. Hull and state that he had washed his hands of it and that 
it was in the hands of the Army and the Navy, and that you had 
called the President who gave you a different view, do I imderstand 
lhat the President did not agree with Mr. Hull ? 

I think my statement and my notes of November 27 adequately cover 
the answer to this question. 

26. Will you give us the entire conversation you had with the Presi- 
dent in relation to this ? 

I have nothing to add to what I have already said in my statement. 
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27. Did you discuss with the President on or about November 27, 
1941, the sending of a message to General MacArthur ? 

I did. 

28. Will you give us this conversation? 

I have nothing to add to what I have already said in my statement, 
page 19, and to what is contained in my notes of Thursday, November 
27, 1941. 

29. At that time, or on the 27th, did you discuss with the President 
the sending of a message to General Short? 

I do not recollect. The sequence shows that such a message was 
sent to Short as well as the two other Pacific outposts; viz, Panama 
and the Pacific coast including Alaska. 

30. Will you give us the conversation with the President about 
sending General Short a message? 

See answer to question 29. 

31. When did k fii’st come to your attention that the Japanese were 
treating our note of November 26, 1941, as an ultimatum? 

I do not recollect. I do not know that it ever came to my knowledge 
until after December 7. 

32. Was it not important that we understand the way the Japanese 
were treating it — as to what their acts would be rather than what our 
intentions were? 

I have nothing to say as to this. See answer to previous question. 

33. On pages 24, and 25 of your mimeographed statement you make 
the statement that the President had made a momentous \_HJi85'\ 
decision that day; that is, to send what you called a final alert. I 
wish you would explain why you refer to this as a momentous decision. 

The word “momentous” is perhaps not strictly accurate. It is a 
fair sample of the rough and hasty character oi my daily notes as 
described in my original statement to your committee. The thought 
I intended to convey was that the President had himself directed mat 
a final warning should be sent out and that as this decision had 
emanated from the Commander in Chief it was very important that 
it should be done. 

34. Why was it a momentous decision to advise our armed forces 
to be on the alert for an attack by the Japs ? 

See answer to question 33. 

36. Did you consider this a declaration of war with Japan and for 
this reason it was a momentous decision ? 

I did not consider this a declaration of war with Japan. 

36. State what was said between you and the President on this 
occasion so we may be advised as to why this was a momentous decision. 

I have already answered this in my statement of March 1946, at 
page 26. 

37. On page 26 of your mimeographed statement you say that our 

Government had decided not to attack without a further warning, 
and that the President suggested a special telegram 

from himself to the Emperor of Japan. Was it decided as a policy 
of our Government that we would attack after sending of that message 
if the Japanese continued their aggression further to the south? 

See answer to question 3. 

38. On the same page you state that a special message would be 
delivered to Congress. Will you state if you ever knew why that 
message was not delivered to Congress? 
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It was not delivered to Congress because the Japanese struck first. 

39. Why was Congress allowed to adjourn from December 4 to 
December 8 at a time when our Government knew of the movement of 
the Japanese to the south? 

I have no recollection as to this. 

40. On page 28 of your statement you use the following language : 

On the other hand, we also decided that we could not attack without a further 
warning to Japan, and we discussed what form that warning should take. The 
President suggested a special telegram from himself to the Emperor of Japan. 
After some discussion it was decided that he would send such a letter to the 
Emperor, which would not be made public, and that at the same time he would 
deliver a special message to Congress reporting on the danger and reporting 
what we would have to do if the danger happened. 

Will you please explain as to whether this proposal [744<97] in- 
volved coming to Congress in advance or whether the proposal was 
to strike Japan first then report to Congress what had been done? 

The proposal was to go to Congress in advance, and through the 
address to Congress to give the Japanese a final warning. 

41. Was it th^e intention of our Government, through the President, 
to notify Congress that certain things had happened which caused us 
to strike Japan, and that the report to Congress was to obtain Con- 
gress’ ratification and approval ? 

No. See answer to Question 40. 

42. Will you state why no action was actually taken upon this 
proposal ? 

See answer to Question 40. 

The fact that information comii^ in around the first of December 
indicated that the Japanese expedition was landing in Indochina in 
the neighborhood of Saigon rather than going on into the Peninsula 
and up in,to the Gulf of Siam may have prompted the President to 
think that perhaps the Japanese were not going to invade Thailand 
at once or attack the Malay Peninsula and may have delayed his ad- 
dress to Congress. 

43. On pages 29 and 30 of your message to the committee you go 
from Tuesday, the 2d of December to Sunday, the 7th, why is there 
this gap when we consider the crisis that was then pending? 

[J44&] The gap in my statement occurs primarily because of 
the fact that my notes of those days do not contain memoranda rele- 
vant to this inquiry. I remember that we were very busy on Wednes- 
day, December 3. I participated in a large staff conference in which 
we discussed at length maneuvers that had recently been held and the 
lessons to be learned from them. I left in the late afternoon to go to 
New York to keep a dentist appointment on Thursday morning, De- 
cember 4. I returned to Washington on Thursday afternoon. \^en 
I arrived there I was greeted by the news of the publication by the 
Chicago Tribune on December 4 of our most secret war plans, which 
had caused great concern to the members of my staff. On Friday, 
December 5, my time was lergely occupied in discussion of this matter 
and in determining what action should be taken. On Saturday, De- 
cember 6, I was in frequent conference with General Marshall, and 
also with General Miles of G-2 and General Gerow of the War Plans 
Division, which concerned chiefly the supplies which were on the way 
to the Philippines and the additional Dig bombers which we were 
trying to fly over there. 
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44. Will you state what took place during these 5 days of the crisis 
with Japan? 

See answer to previous question. . 

45. Did you leave Washington on December 5 and go to New York? 

No ; I was in Washington all that day and until long after Decem- 
ber 7. 

46. If so, had you fully advised General Marshall of 
the situation, or had you advised your under secretary, so that they 
could proceed in an emergency ? 

See answer to previous question. 

47. On page 30 of your mimeographed statement you use the words 
“and we were all wondering where the blow would strike,” will you 
explain to the committee who you include in “we”? 

By “we” I referred to Mr. Hull, Mr. Knox, and myself. 

48. On page 35 of your mimeo^aphed statement^ will you state as 
to whether or not you made inquiry from any military personnel as 
to what was meant by an alert against sabotage, or being alerted to 
prevent sabotage? 

I made no such inquiry. 

49. Were you at any time acquainted with various alerts of the 
Army? 

I was not acquainted with the various alerts, the details of the 
strategic and tactical plans for the defense of tne various theaters, 
nor was it my duty to be familiar with them. 

50. If not, was it not your responsibility, you having sent the mes- 
sage of November 27, under General Marshall’s name, to acquaint 
yourself with the meaning of the r^ly? 

There is nothing to add to what I have already fully covered in my 
original statement to your committee. See pages [IJiJiSO] 35 
and 36. 

51. Did the Marshall message of the 27th of November not call for 
General Short to reply to the measures taken? 

It did. 

52. On page 47 you use the lan^age “I pointed out to the President 
that he had already taken the nret step toward an ultimatum,” are 
you there referring to the message of August 17, 1941, delivered to 
the Japanese Sunday morning, August 17, 1941, and was not that 
message an ultimatum if the United States desired to use it as such ? 

I bdieve I am referring to the message of August 17, 1941. I have 
not before me the text of that message, nor have I any recollection 
of having ever seen that text. I had heard such a warning ^scussed, 
but I do not even recollect with whom such discussion or discussions 
took place. They were nearly 5 years ago. 

53. Is it not true that that message having been delivered that the 
Japanese had violated it in their movements south? 

See answer to previous question. 

54. Is it not true that the Japanese had violated the terms of the 
President’s message of August 17, 1941, on Saturday, December 6, 
1941, Washington time? 

See answers to the previous two questions. 

55. On page 56 of your memorandum to the committee, under date 

of Novemoer 28, you state that the final decision at that _ [744*97] 

time was to send a speech to Congress and that the President asked 
Mr. Hull, Secretary Knox, and you to try to draft such papers. Did 
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you aid him in the drafting of these papers, and, if so, will you tell 
us where we might get copies, or can you furnish us with copies ? 

I worked on the drafting of some paragraphs, but I have no copies 
in my possession, nor do I know whether any such copies still exist. 
Such drafts as I made were not used. 

66. With the situation gradually growing worse from November 28 
to and including the 6th, what happened that the message was not 
given to C!ongress and the message to the Emperor of Japan was not 
sent until after we had received the 13 parts of the 14-part message 
indicating a rejection by the Japanese of our proposals of the 26th 
of Noven^er? 

See answer to questions 38 and 42. 

57. Referring to page 60 of your memorandum, you state the British 
were very much excited about it — will you state as to whether or not 
you had any contacts with the British on the 6th or 7th of December 
1941? 

I do not recollect that I personally had contacts with the British 
on either the 6th or the 7th oi December 1941. 

58. If so, state what information you received, or what information 
you gave to the British. 

See answer to question 67. 

59. On page 67 of your memorandum, being part 5 of Secre- 
tary Knox’s sug^stion, I call your attention to the 

statement “we should therefore be ready jointly to act together and 
if such understanding has not already been reached, it should be 
reached immediately.’” Do you know whether or not any understand- 
ing had been reached? 

1 know of no such imderstanding. The fact that Mr. Knox in 
his paper proposed the making of such an understanding confirms 
me in we belief that none existed. 

60. State whether such an understanding was attempted and, if 
so, what was done toward arriving at such an understanding. 

See answer to question 59. 

61. Was such an understanding ever reached and, if so, when? 

To answer such a question would require an examination of the 

minutes of the Combined Chiefs of Staff throughout the war. It 
was not my duty to follow such minutes and I have with me no other 
basis for refreshing my recollection. The long and harmonious co- 
operation throughout the war by our staff and the British staff 
would indicate tnat such an understanding was reached soon after 
we entered the war. 

Staik of New Yobk, 

County of New York, as: 

Henry L. Stimson, being duly sworn, deposes and says : 

I have prepared tbe foregoing answers to interrogatories. The same are 
true and correct to the best of my knowledge, information, and belief. 

(Signed) Henbt L. SnMsosr. 

Sworn to before me this 2Sd day of April 1946. 

[seal] (Signed) Thomas de Rosa, 

Thomas de Rosa, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 

Office address: S2 Liberty St., N. Y. G. Residing in Bronx County. Bronx 
Co. Clks. No. 3, Reg. No. A183D7. N. Y. Co. Clks. No. 9, Beg. No. 439D7. 

Commission expires March SO, 1947 
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Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, .may I inquire 
whether or not all we are going to do this morning is to put these things 
in the record ? If so, there will be no necessity of my staying, and I 
have another committee meeting. 

The Chairman. That is my understanding. 

Senator Ferguson. I have another hearing. 

I do want the record to show how I feel, that the record should not 
be closed until we have had time to fill in the gaps, so as to make a 
complete record. 

The Chairman. All right. Your statements on that subject will 
be a part of the record. 

Go ahead, Mr. Lane. 

Mr. Lane. Mr. Chairman, we have a draft of a proposed message 
to Confess as prepared in the State Department, which contains 
suggestions made in a memorandum by Secretary Stimson and Secre- 
tary Knox, as shown in Exhibit No. 161. 

We ask that this draft be marked “Exhibit No. 161-A” and spread 
in the exhibits of the committee record. 

The Chairman. So received. 

(The document was marked “Exhibit No. 161-A.”) 

Mr. Lane. The log of the watch officer, Officer of Chief of Naval 
Operations, on the night of December 6, 1941, as shown in Exhibit No. 
162, contains references by serial numbers to certain naval communi- 
cations. Copies of these messages have been obtained 

from the Navy Department and we ask that they be received and 
marked “Exhibit No. 162-A.” 

The Chairman. So ordered. 

(The documents were marked “Exhibit No. 162-A.”) 

^nator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, if I may interrupt again, be- 
cause of my inability to be two places at once, I will ask to be excused. 

The Chairman. Do you intimate that you prefer the otlier place to 
this one? (Laughter.) 

Senator Ferguson. No, Mr. Chairman. I have done all I can do 
on this committee hut I still have a great interest in it. It is only 
because the hearing is for the purpose of putting in records that I 
ask to be excused. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, I did write a letter on May 20, 
after our last meeting, in relation to certain facts that I thought we 
should get from the official records in the War Department. 1 wrote 
the letter to Mr. Richardson on May 20. He has the letter now and 
if we might consider that letter at the present time I would appre- 
ciate it. 

(The text of the letter referred to by Senator Ferguson follows:) 

United States Senate, 

May 20, 1946. 

Mr. Seth W. Richabdson, 

OenercU Counsel, Joint Committee on the Investigation of the 
Pearl Harbor Attack, Senate Office Building. 

Deab Mb. Richardson: I have gone over the book The Case Against the 
Admirals, and it appears to me that we should have, for the record, the 
report on the bombing of the Ctah in the fall of 1937. We should also have 
the program which was prepared by General Andrews and Colonel Knerr. 
The book states they prepared a program to submit to the War Department 
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calling for 108 B-17’s for enlarging the Pacific Fleet so It would operate in 
the Pacific and also provided for training of men to cost $21,000,000. 

We should also have a copy of the budget of the Air Corps providing for 
this. We should also have the evidence showing why the War Department re- 
fused to submit the $21,000,000 item to Congress. 

I believe we should also secure copies of the letters from Colonel Knerr 


to the Senate on the B-17 program. 

On page 64 of the book is this quotation : 

“The War Department cannot approve the program for developing the 
the B-17’s. Instead of the B-17 you are ordered to build a light, responsive, 
less-expensive type of bombardment plane with a range not to exceed 300 
miles.” 

We should put this evidence from the War Department into the records. 

Sincerely, 


(S) Homes Febousoit. 


The Chairman. What is it you want Mr. Richardson to produce? 

Mr. Richardson. You will recall, Mr. Chairman, at our last meeting 
a question arose with reference to the possible [lJf496'\ inter- 
rogation of General Knerr with reference to matters alleged to have 
taken place subsequent to 1937 in connection with the preparation of 
long distance bombers known as B-I7’s. This letter is the communi- 
cation we received the 21st, I think, the day following the day it was 
written, requesting that this information be secured and put in the 
record. 

The facts that are involved in the question are : 

(1) A request for the report on the bombing of the Utah. 

(2) The program referred to which was prepared by General 
Andrews and General Knerr. 

(3) Copy of the Budget which asked for 21 million dollars for 
training. 

(4) The evidence why the War Department refused to submit the 
item covering these long distance bombei-s to Congress. 

(5) The Knerr letters to the Senate recommending the B-17 pro- 
gram and 

(6) The War Department statement disapproving the B-17 pro- 
gram. 

I am inclined to think that five of these six requests are docu- 
mentary and probably could be furnished by a request appropriately 
submitted to the War Department. The fourth one, evidence of why 
the War Department refused to submit the item to Congress, would 
be directly controversial, of course, and would require the calling of 
witnesses. 

[J4-497’] Senator Ferguson. I didn’t mean to call witnesses on 
that; if there was anything in the files. 

Mr. Murpht. Wasn’t the Utah incident in 1938? 

Senator Ferguson. 1937. 

Mr. Richardson. 1937 is the recital here. 

Mr. Murpht. Where was it bombed in 1937, in Pearl Harbor? 

Senator Ferguson. It was a test bombing on this whole B-17 idea. 

Mr. Richardson. The point of this request is, as stated before, the 
question of how far the committee wants to go into the question of why 
the military services were short of B-17 bombers, and it would be 
expected that this evidence, if it was developed and put in the record, 
would disclose that, who was responsible for opposing the buildi ng 
of those bombers, and thereby would have the responsibility for 
failure to have them in our air force during 1941 when the situation 
with Japan grew more tense. 
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That is the question involved in this picture. 

Mr. Mubpht. Mr. Chairman, I thii^ that, in all fairness, if that 
were to go into the record that it would be necessary to go into a study 
of the defense strategy of the United States from 1937 on. We have 
a statement from General Marshall as to how much we actually had 
in the way of large bombers in the Service at December 7, 1941. 

This letter purports to be based upon a book which was [m98'\ 
written by William Bradford Huie. Mr. Huie makes certain state- 
ments in this book that are open to challenge. I noticed a number of 
them that I think could be very easily refuted. 

But at any rate, questions arise out of a reading of this particular 
book, which is one placed on the market in 1946. 

He says, at page 162 : 

I suppose an objective discussion of tbe Marines Is about as difficult to 
achieve as Is an objective discussion of religion or Roosevelt. 

That is the kind of a book it is. 

The Chairman. What is the name of it? 

Mr. Murpht. The Case Against the Admirals. 

The Chairman. The committee discussed this book at its last meet- 
ing in executive session in connection with the su gg estion that cer- 
tain people mentioned in the book be called as witnesses which, the 
committee felt, I think, in view of its action^ would involve the com- 
mittee going into a controversy that was raging in 1937 as to whether 
these B-17’s should be ordered and an appropriation made for them. 

The action of the committee in ordering the record and the hear- 
ings closed thday seems to preclude the calling of these witnesses and, 
obviously, if the theoiy^ in this book is to be exploited, or explored, 
everybody mentioned in the book would have to be called here as a 
witness, or at least a certain number of them. Those 

against whom the book is written, being The Case Against the Ad- 
mirals, would certainly have a right to oe heard in defense of their 
own theo^, and it is my feeling, and I think it was the feeling of 
the committee, by their action, that that not be gone into. 

I don’t think the committee can take any action based upon what 
is in that book. 

I stated at the time that the writer of the book was not under oath, 
as was everybody else who testified here, and if any statements or 
any things mentioned in it, are to be brought in as evidence, certainly 
those mining the statements would have to be sworn, like everybody 
else, and that would make impossible, and be utterly inconsistent with 
the order of the committee that the record should be closed today. 
That is what I am going by. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, it wasn’t my desire to make 
this book a part of the record. I never even suggested that it be 
made a part of the record. 

The Chairman. No, no ; I appreciate that. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, I did read the book and I found 
some facts in it, which I checked with officials in the War Department, 
and I found one particular fact, that the War Department could not 
approve the program for developing the B-l7’s, and instead of B-lT’s, 
were ordered to build a lighL responsive, less expensive type oi 
bombardment plane, [lJli600\ with a range not to exce^ 300 
miles. 
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Now, it is my coRtention that on this record as it now stands that 
when our fleet was moved to Pearl Harbor, someone, somewhere, 
should have developed a defense for that fleet. If it had Wn properly 
developed and if it had been properly taken care of, then Pearl Harbor 
could not have happened. 1 take that as being one of the things that 
we were to look into. 

Now, I did find in this book certain information which I thought 
should be brought to the attention of the committee to fill in certain 
gaps. We had a lot of testimony, it is no new subject, about taking 
the fleet to Pearl Harbor, and whether or not it was defended at Pean 
Harbor. There was a lot in the record about who was to fly bombers 
out — whether they were to be flown out. Hie record shows that the 
reconnaissance was to be had. There is some doubt in the record as 
to who was to carry on that reconnaissance. Was it the fault of the 
Navy, was it the fault of the Army, or who in the Navy or who in the 
Army, or who somewhere else. 

I merely want to get information for the record officially. I am not 
taking Huie’s language. I don’t want to put his language in. I want 
official files in the record so that the committee when it gets up its 
rewrt may give to the American people all of the facts. 

^e Chairman. What is it you are asking to be done now? 

Senator Fero.uson. I am asking that the War Department 
furnish these particular things which Mr. Richardson 
read. I understand that tne committee has ruled against me, that 
they are closing the record, but I did write this before the hearing 
came on, so that we could get these official records and put them in 
the record. That is all. 

Mr. Richardson. Mr. Chairman, as Mr. Masten just suggested to 
me, it would be possible, if the committee approves, to get whatever 
official records are involved in these inquiries presented to us, put them 
in shape, and that could be introduced in the record before tne record 
was finally closed, without the necessity of additional testimony, or 
taMng any particular time, except that at some time the committee 
would have to go in session, and do what they are doing this morning 
with reference to the exhibits. That could be done and it would only 
involve official records, apparently, from this request. 

Mr. Masten. Mr. Chairman, couldn’t you close the record today 
with permission to insert those at a later date ? 

Mr. Richardson. Whatever the chairman thinks advisable. 

The Chairman. The committee ordered the record closed today. I 
have to be governed by that action. If the record can be closed as of 
today I personally have no objection to these official documents being 
put m, as a part of today’s record ; but if they are to be brought in 
TCfore another session of the committee and then be the basis for 
further requests, that is something else. We couldn’t 

close the record on that basis. 

The definite action of the committee last Thursday or Wednesday, 
whenever it was that we met, was that today would close the record 
and it would come to an end. 

Mr. Richardson. I would like to ask the chairman whether he and 
the members of the committee would think it would be proper to 
close the record today as including these documents with the right to 
physically present the documents and put them in the record at some 
future date? 
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Senator Ferguson. That would solve the problem. 

The Chairhan. Not some future date; that they be put in the 
record as of today. 

Senator Ferguson. That is right. 

The Chairman. Because if we ever get to the point where we can 
meet to consider a report we have got to have the record completed. 
And we have got to ask for another extension of time, up to July 1, 
I am not going to ask it beyond that, to make this report. 

But that would not, I suppose, violate the order of the committee. 
Any objection to it? ^ 

Mr. Murpht. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire whether or not counsel 
is going to offer in evidence the letters of Colonel Stimson and the 
letters of Mr. Roosevelt in regard to the bomber program and the 
planes at Hawaii ? 

[Ii503'\ The Chairman. I don’t know. 

Mr. Richardson. I have no anticipation of offering them. 

Mr. Murphy. I ask that they be introduced, Mr. Chairman. We 
have had them for 6 months. 

Mr. Masten. Senator Ferguson has requested that all the papers 
in the President’s file that have not heretofore been put in the record, 
be included. 

The Chairman. Without objection that will be ordered. 

Senator Ferguson. The letters would be part of that.* 

The Chairman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Lane. Exhibit No. 21 contains two dispatches dated December 
6, 1941, from Ambassador Winant, London, to the State Department. 
The dispatch dated at 3 : 05 p. m. that day refers to State Department 
Dispatch No. 5682, dated December 5, 1941, to the American Embassy, 
London. Copy of dispatch No. 5682 has been obtained from the 
State Department and we ask that it be received and marked “Exhibit 
No. 166.’^ 

The Chairman. It is so ordered. 

(The document was marked “Exhibit No. 166.”) 

Mr. Lane. The State Department file copy of the document handed 
by the Secretary of State to the Japanese Ajnbassador on November 
26, 1941 ; statement to the press on that date, by the State Department, 
relating to delivery of the \_H504^ document; the State De- 
partment press release No. 585, dated December 7, 1941, concerning 
delivery and text of the document ; and a memorandum dated Decem- 
ber 2, 1941, concerning the President’s remarks as his press conference 
on that date, relating to delivery of the document, have been compiled, 
and we ask they be marked and received as Exhibit No. 167. 

The Chairman. So ordered. 

(The documents were marked “Exhibit No. 167.”) 

Mr. Lane. A compilation of documents from State Department 
files which are dated in November and December 1941, concerning a 
proposed modus vivendi. which documents supplement those intro- 
duced as Exhibit No. 18, nas been prepared. We ask that these docu- 
ments be received and marked “Exhibit No. 168.” 


^ The information requested was subsequently admitted to the record as “Exhibit No. 183." 
* See “Exhibit No. 179/’ subsequently introduced. 
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The Chairman. So ordered. 

(The documents were marked “Exhibit No. 168.”) 

Mr. Lane. A compilation of documents relating to conversations 
between State Department officials and r^resentatives of the Thai- 
land Government, between August 6 and December 8, 1941, has been 
prepared, and we ask that they be received and marked “Exhibit 
No. 169.” 

The Chairman. So ordered. 

(The documents were marked “Exhibit No. 169.”) 

\_llt&)5\ Mr. Lane. Exhibit No. 140 contains certain documents 
introduce in connection with testimony relating to the retirement 
of Maj. Gen. Walter C. Short. At the request of the committee at 
page 8594 of the transcript, a comprehensive review of the War De- 
partment file has been made and a compilation of documents con- 
cerning the retirement of General Short, and related matters, has 
been made, and we ask that this material be received and marked 
“Exhibit No. 170.” 

The Chairman. So ordered. 

(The documents were marked “Exhibit No. 170.”) 

Mr. Lane. Pursuant to committee request at page 8649 of the 
transcript, the Navy Department has furnished a compilation of 
documents from departmental records concerning the retirement of 
Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, and related matters. We ask that 
this compilation be received and marked “Exhibit No. 171.” 

The Vice Chairman. So received. 

(The documents were marked “Exhibit No. 171.”) 

Mr. Lane. At page 12991 of the transcript, reference was made to 
material handled under lend-lease to foreign countries. Additional 
compilations have been made by the War and Navy Departments on 
r^uest of counsel, concerning planes and guns produced and their 
distribution from February 1 to [H60^ November 30, 1941. 
We ask that this compilation be received and marked “Exhibit No. 
172.” 

The Vice Chairman. So received. 

(The documents were marked “Exhibit No. 172.”) 

Mr. Lane. The War Department has furnished a translation of the 
memoirs of Prince Konoye, former Prime Minister of Japan. These 
documents are reported to have been turned over to a representative 
of the United States Army in Japan by Prince Konoye, subsequent to 
the Japanese surrender. We ask that this translation be received and 
marked “Exhibit No. 173”. 

The Vice Chairman. So received. 

(The document was marked “Exhibit No. 173.”) 

Mr. Lane. From, numerous documents submitted by the State De- 
partment and examined by some members of the committee, a number 
of miscellaneous documents were requested for inclusion in the record. 
A compilation of these documents has been made, they are somewhat 
voluminous, and we ask that the compilation be received and marked 
“Exhibit No. 174”. 

The Vice Chairman. So received. 

(The documents were marked “Exhibit No. 174.”) 

Mr. Lane. The Secretary of Navy by memorandum dated Decem- 
ber 5, 1941, and the Secretary of War by letter dated \_lli507'] 
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Decemter 6, 1941, submitted estimates concerning Japanese forces in 
Indochina and adjacent areas, to the Secretary of State, for delivery 
to the President. We ask that this compilation be received and 
marked “Exhibit No. 175.” 

The Vice Chairman. So received. 

(The documents were marked “Exhibit No. 175.”) 

Mr. Lai^ At pages 13953 and 18956 of the transcript request 
was made for the compilation of data reported to have been requested 
of the Navy Department by the Secretary of War to be delivered to 
the Secretary of War on the morning of December 7, 1941. This 
data reportemy concerned the location of United States naval forces in 
the Atlantic, Pacific and the Far East. The War Department Liaison 
OflBce has obtained a copy of such a compilation dated as of December 
7, 1941, which is apparently the document in question. 

We ask that this document be received and marked “Exhibit No. 
176.” 

The Vice Chairman. So received. 

(The document was marked “Exhibit No. 176.”) 

Mr. Lane. Senator Ferguson has requested that documents ob- 
tained from the State Department^ dated in 1939, concerning a pro- 
posal made by former Japanese Prime Minister Baron Hiranuma for 
United States- Japanese understanding, be made a [lJ!iB0S\ 
part of the record. This compilation has been made and we ask that 
it be received and marked “Exhibit No. 177.” 

The Vice Chairman. So ordered. 

(The documents were marked “Exhibit No. 177.”) 

Mr. Lane. A compilation of documents from Ambassador Grew 
to the State Department and the President, and attached memoranda 
has been made, and we ask that it be received and marked “Exhibit No. 
178.” 

The Vice Chairman. It will be so received. 

(The documents were marked “Exhibit 178.”) 

Mr. Lane. A selection of documents from the files of the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, which were forwarded to the wmmittee by Miss 
Grace Tully last November, in response to committee request for all 
material in the late President’s files relating to Japan and the Far 
East, in 1941, has been obtained. 

At the request of Senator Ferguson, we ask that these documents 
be received and marked “Exhibit No. 179.” It should be noted that in 
addition to these documents there are some 500 pages of other docu- 
ments from the President’s files already in the record. With the 
introduction of this material, everything furnished by Miss Tully 
will be in the committee record. We ask mat this matenal be mark^ 
“Exhibit No. 179.” 

[1^09"] The Vice Chairman. So received. 

(The documents were marked “Exhibit No. 179.”) 

Mr. Murpht. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the record show 
that the committee is aware of the fact that about three-fifths of this 
material has nothing to do with Pearl Harbor but is only being intro- 
duced because it was a part of the sum_ total of material f umislied by 
Miss Tully. It has to do with elections in the Philippines, about 
differences with the Commissioner and Mr. Quezon, and about some 
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matters in connection with General MacArthur, and about who is 
going to be named Governor in Hawaii, none of which data has any 
pertmence to this inquiry, and the only reason I do not object is that 
th^ are part of the mes furnished by the White House. 

The Vice Chairman. Counsel may proceed. 

Mr. Lane. The Army and the Navv have presented to the committee 
organization charts of the Army and Navy at Washington and Hawaii. 
They are large charts, and we ask that they be received and marked 
‘'Exnibit No. 180.” 

The Vice Chairman. So received. 

(The charts were marked ‘‘Exhibit No. 180.”) 

Mr. Lane. With reference to Exhibits Nos. 117 and 117-A, which 
have been introduced, we wish that a letter dated February 4, 1941, 
from the Commander in Chief, Pacific Fleet, [^H 610 ‘\ to vari- 
ous officers under his command, be spread upon the record at this 
point 

The Vice Chairman. Be so ordered. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

lUSin A4-1/VZ 
A4-«/VZ/(0195) 

Peabl Habbob, T. H., Fel). 4, 1941. 

Confidential 

From: ConunaDder-in>Ghief, Pacific Fleet. 

To : Commander Battle Force. 

Commander Scouting Force. 

Commandant Fourteenth Naval District. 

Commander Aircraft Batt le F orce. 

Commander Patrol Wing TWO 

Subject: Aircraft in Hawaiian Area, maximum readiness of. 

1. Many matters of Fleet material readiness are susceptible of improvement. 
I heartily endorse all effort, past and future, to obtain approval of and accom- 
plish expeditious action on these things. Meanwhile, the Fleet must be prepared 
at any given time to employ, with maximum effectiveness, all components as 
they actually exist 

2. There is a definite line of demarkation between this objective and longer 
range planning. The latter has its proper sphere and must be continued as an 
essential basis for determining and stressing improved readiness requirements. 
This planning will naturally include the more effective schemes of employment 
tbat improved readiness, when attained, will permit. 

3. Current readiness plans, however, cannot be based on any recommedation 
for, or expectation of, improved conditions [14512] or facilities. Such 
plans must be based only on hard fact. They must be so developed as to provide 
for immediate action, based on facilities and materials that are now available. 

4. A subject emphatically calling for attention in line with the foregoing is 
maximum readiness in the Hawaiian area, particulrly for Pearl Harbor defense, 
of aU aU available aviation components. As is well known, much remains to be 
done for adequate future effectiveness in this respect. Much, however, can now 
be done with means now available, to make arrangements for local employment 
of aviation more effective than they now are. 

6. I propose, as a first step in direct action on this subject, to call a conference 
at an early date with the addressees of this letter. 1 desire that appropriate 
preliminary studies be initiated at once ; discussion may be had with Army au- 
thorities subject to the understanding that preliminary agreements must be 
confirmed by the senior officers of the respective services in this area. As a 
guide in such studies, intended in no way to exclude consideration of any other 
proposals that may occur to those concerned, a brief outline is appended. I con- 
sider these features to be the most obvious steps toward making the best use 
of eversrthing that is now available for the purpose : 
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(a) Joint Air Exercises. Desirability of Intensified attention to this subject 
Frequency and [1451S] scope. Degree of coordination. Improvement 
along practical lines. 

(b) CommurUcations. Fully satisfactory communications between all Army 
and Navy air activities, both inHhe air and on the ground. Direct and instan- 
taneous communications, in particular, between all Army and Navy air fields. 
Continuation of and renewed stress upon Joint communication exercises. 

(c) Air Command. Determination of responsibility and degree under various 
conditions. Arrangements between the two services for such direct exercise of 
air control as may be necessary. 

(d) Landing Fields, Mutual Use. “Scattering” plans, including dispersion 
of patrol planes. Familiarization of Navy and Army aircraft personnel with 
one another’s landing fields and facilities, including actual practice in mutual 
use and servicing. 

(e) Aircraft Recognition and Familiarization. Recognition signals between 
air and ground. Familiarization of all personnel — air, ground and ship — with 
all local Navy and Army types. 

(f) Alert Wadches. Determination of suitable alert watch conditions. Re- 
quirements for all naval aircraft types. Size and composition of watches. 
Watches with and without ship-based planes present. Conservation of 
[I 4514 ] personnel and material. 

(g) Armament and Re-armament. Plans for adequate accomplishment with 
means now available. Ready storage. Speed. Replenishment. 

(h) Alarm and Detection. Effective and instantaneous air alarm arrange- 
ments. Detection by RADAR (and otherwise) and tracking of enemy planes. 
Possible restriction of own planes to specific operating areas for this purpose. 
Similarly, control of air traffic approaches. 

H. B. Kimmel. 

P. C. Cbosiey, Flag Secretary. 

Mr. Lane. We have four documents from the files of the State 
Department which we desire to add to the record. They consist of : 
A memorandum of conversation dated December 5, 1941 between 
Secretary of State and the British Ambassador concerning coopera- 
tion with the Dutch East Indies against the Japanese: 

A dispatch dated December 8, 1941 from Ambassador Grew to the 
State Department ; 

A dispatch dated December 6, 1941 from the State Department to 
the American Ambassador to Chungking; and 
A dispatch dated December 7, 1941 from the State Department to 
Ambassador Grew. 

The Vice Chairman. So received. 

[ 14516 ^ (The matter referred to follows :) 

Depabtmbnt of State 
M emorandum of Conversation 

Date : December 5, 1041 

Subject : Cooperation with Dutch East Indies against Japan. 

Participants: Secretary of State HuU and the British Ambassador, Lord Halifax. 
Copies to : 

Tfee British Ambassador called at my apartment by his request. 

He said he had a message from Eden, head of the British Foreign Office, 
setting forth the British view that the time has now come for Immediate coopera- 
tion with the Dutch East Indies by mutual understanding. This of course relaU\s 
to the matter of defense against Japan. 

I expresed my appreciation. 


S CH:MA 


C. H. 



[Copy] 

MA 
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Tokyo 

Dated December 8, 1941 
Rec’d. 6 : 58 a. m., 10th 

This telegram must be closely paraphrased before [11^516^ being com- 
municated to anyone, (br) 

Sbckbtabt 07 State, 

Washington, 

Triple priority. 

1906, December 8, 1 a; m. 

Confidential. 

Department’s 818, December 6, 9 p. m., was received and decoded late this 
evening and I was able to see the Foreign Minister Immediately thereafter at 
12 : 15 a. m., when I requested an audience with the Emperor at the earliest i;)os- 
sible moment in order to communicate the President’s message directly. The 
Minister said that he would present my request to the throne and would com- 
municate with me thereafter. I read to him and left with him a copy of the 
message. 

Grew. 

HTM 


[Telegram sent] 


Department of State, 
Washington, December 6, 1941. 9 p. m. 

Am. Embassy, 

Chungking (China). 

U45m 286 
Triple priority. 

Confidential. 

Please communicate, in person if feasible, at the earliest possible moment to 
Chiang Kai-shek for his confidential information a copy of a message which the 
President is sending to the Emperor of Japan, reading as follows : 

. QUOTE (Telegraph Section : Insert here the text of the attached message 
from the President to the Emperor of Japan beginning with the words SUB- 
QUOTE Almost a century ago END SUBQUOTE to the end of page five including 
the President’s name) UNQUOTE. 

In communicating copy of this message to Chiang Kai-shek, please state orally 
as from the President that the quoted message has already been sent by the 
President to the Emperor; that this message, as the situation now stands, would 
seem to represent very nearly the last diplomatic move that this Government 
can make toward causing Japan to desist from its present course; that if the 
slender chance of acceptance by Japan should materialize, a very effective meas- 
ure would have been taken toward safeguarding the Burma Road; and that it 
is very much hoped that Chiang Kai-shek will not make or allow to be spread in 
Chinese Government circles adverse comment. 

/s/ Hull. 
SKH 

FB:MMH:REK PE PA/H 


[Telegram sent] 

Gray 

Department of State, 
Washington, December 7, 1941^ Midnite. 

Am. Embassy, 

Tokyo (Japan). 

Triple priority. 823 

The Department has been informed by the War Department that at 8 : CK) a. m. 
today (Honolulu time) fifty or more Japanese dive-bombing planes, presumably 
from an aircraft carrier, dropped bombs in and around Honolulu. According 

79716— 46— pt 11 ^22 
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to unconfirmed radio reports, the Japanese Crovernment has declared war against 
the United States and Great Britain. 

At 1 : 00 p. m. on December 7 the Japanese Ambassador asked for an appoint- 
ment with the Secretary of State. The Ambassador and Mr. Kunisu were re- 
ceived at 2 : 20 p. m. The Ambassador opened the conversation by saying that he 
was sorry that he had been delayed as his instructions were to deliver the paper 
which he then handed the Secretary at 1 : 00 p. m., but that owing to inability 
to decode the message he had been delayed. After reading two or three pages of 
the paper the Secretary asked the Ambassador whether it was presented under 
instructions of the Japanese Government. The Ambassador replied in the affirm- 
ative. The Secretary thereupon read the remainder of the paper after 
which he made to the Ambassador a brief statement emp^tically critical of the 
contents of the document 

The Japanese representatives then took their leave without comment. 

/s/ Hull. 

SKH 

FB :MWS/RLS :HBS PB 


Mr. Lane. In the testimony of Captain Zacharias at page 8734, a 
question arose as to certain purported orders to Task Force 8 under 
Admiral Halsev. The Navy nas responded to our request by a memo- 
randum dated May 3, 1946, and we ask that the Navy reply be spread 
upon the record, together with the request. 

The Chairman. So ordered. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

UkSm 1083A; B #145 

Depabtment or the NUvt 
O moB or THE Sbcbetabt 
Washington, S May 1946. 

Memorandum 

To : Mr. Seth W. Richardson. 

In compliance with the request of Senator Ferguson, referred to and forwarded 
in your memorandum of 31 Jhnuary 1946, that there be obtained a copy of the 
orders purporting to delay the return to Pearl Harbor in December 1941 of 
Task Force Eight under Admiral Halsey, as mentioned in the testimony of Cap- 
tain Zacharias (Record of Proceedings Page 8734), careful and thorough searches 
for the period 28 November to 7 December 1941 have been made of the files of 
the Navy Department and of the Commander-In-Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet. Task 
Force Eight was required by order to be off Wake on 8 December 1941, but 
there were no orders to it to reduce speed nor any other directive to it to delay 
its return to Pearl Harbor. 

(S) John Fobd Baecheb, 

John Ford Baecher, 

Commander, USNR. 

Januabt 31, 1946. 

Memorandum to Admiral Coldough 

In the course of his testimony at page 8734 of the Committee transcript. Cap- 
tain Zacharias refers to the fact that [145211 Halsey's Task Force was 
originally scheduled to arrive back in Pearl Harbor on the fifth of December, 
1941, but was delayed by fueling and weather and **now I know because of 
certain orders which did not speed us up.*’ 

At the request of Senator Ferguson, it would be very much appreciated if 
you would secure the orders to which Captain Zacharias refers to above. 

S. W. Richardson, Counsel. 

SWR:MBB 

Mr. Lane. In response to a request of counsel of the Navy Depart- 
ment concerning a memorandum prepared re^rding the dissemina- 
tion of Magic material and the submission of me raw material to the 
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President, the Navy Department under memorandum dated May 23, 
1946, has replied to counsel’s request and we ask that the reply be 
spread upon the record. 

The Chairman. So ordered. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

ti-{522] lOTO/JPBtms; R. #186 

Depabtment or the Navy 

Office of the Secretary 
WaBhington, 2S May 1946. 


Memorandum 

To: Mr. Seth W. Richardson. 

In response to the request of the first and second paragraph of your memo- 
randum of 17 May 1946, a search has been made of the pertinent official files of 
the Navy without success to find the memorandum dated 12 November 1941, pre- 
pared by Captain A. D. Kramer, U. S. N., entitled “Dissemination to White 
House,” which you state was referred to by Captain L. S. Safford in his testimony 
or digest in the so-called Clarke Investigation conducted by the Army of the Jap- 
anese attack on Pearl Harbor. A copy of the paper obtained from Captain 
Salford is forwarded herewith, though because of the failure to find the original, 
it*has not been possible to check its accuracy. 

The memorandum In question was a rough handwritten paper by Captain 
Kramer for his possible future reference and not an official document of the Navy 
of or concerning the events or conclusions referred to therein. 

(S) John Ford Baeches, 

John Ford Baecher, 

Commander, U8NR. 

iU52S] Confidential 


Dissemination to White House 

7 Nov. Oen. Sherman Miles (G2) at 1600 called Capt Wilkinson (DNI). 
I was called in on the subject question. In reply to Miles* Inquiry I explained 
as follows : 


G-» 

ONI 

JAN 

FEB 

MAR 

APR 

MAT 

JUNE 

JULY 

AUO 

SEPT 

OOT 

NOV 



A. Through spring of *41 (G-2) (Bratton) and ONI had followed the signed 
agreement of Jan. *41. 

B. A combination of the following factors led to G-2 not sending anything to 
the White House after May *41 : 

1. Loss of Memo #9 by State in March. 

2. German report to Japs of leakage in April and the resulting clampdown on 
security. 

3. G-2 lack of confidence in Gen. Watson’s ideas of security, particularly due 
to the absolute necessity thereof after 1 and 2 above, and because of the fact that 
earlier in the spring one Memo to the White House was found by Col. Bratton 
In Gen. Watson’s wastebasket. 

4. The feeling of G-2 that almost with- out exception the sub- 

ject of the Memos and traffic was State business anyway, and the matters 
should therefore be properly taken up with the White House by State, rather 
than being sent directly. 

C. During June, when the new Naval Aide to the President (Beardall) came, 
he had taken the O. N. I. memos over as per agreement. In July I continued to 
show things to him in original form to keep him informed and also because he 
specifically requested this, since the President at times was asking him about 
points appearing in this material. 

D. Toward the end of September (Ch-2 having sent nothing to the White 
House) Beardall stated the President wanted to see the material I was showing 
him (Beardall). I informed DNI, explaining that G-2 permission must be 
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obtained in accordance with the agreement. With DNI’s permission I con- 
tacted Col. Bratton and got his O. K. 

E. During October (ONI dissemination duty), only the “memos” went. 

F. Several times between 1 Nov. and 7 Nov. (today) Capt. Beardall was shown 
original material. On FViday noon, 7 Nov., he asked to have a number of them 
to take. I reminded him that November was Army’s month for dissemination. 
He acknowledged this and stated he had so informed Mr. Roosevelt, but Roosevelt 
had directed him to bring it anyway. I told him I would get DNI and G»-2 
permission. 


General Miles then said G-2 was beginning again to disseminate to the White 
House. I Indicated that my concern was to comply with the agreement, and 
particularly to avoid duplicating via the Naval Aide anything which G-2 might 
send. This could be done by keeping in daily touch with Col. Bratton on what he 
was sending to the White House. In fact, the Naval Aides could be entirely elimi- 
nated during G-2’s months and adhere strictly to the agreement, by having ONI 
request G-2 to send anything Capt. Beardall felt should go. Gen. Miles agreed and 
stated that he would confer with Gen. Watson on the matter. 

7 Nov. 1630 I saw Capt. Beardall, to show him today’s material, and explain 
what had developed in the above talk. He elucidated further by saying that 
when he had informed the President, in reply to a request for material, that it was 
Army’s month for dis.semination, the President said he understood that, and was 
in fact either seeing or being told about the material through Hull. Howevbr, 
he desired to see the material via Beardall anyway. Beardall expressed the 
opinion to me that President grasx)s things more rapidly visually than orally, 
and therefore, wanted to see the material in addition to getting it from Hull. 

7 Nov. 1700 I informed Capt. Wilkinson of the above. He indicated he was 
going to pass it on to Miles. 

10 Nov, 1230 I saw Beardall with today’s material. He Informed me that a 
conference between him, Miles, Watson (and another?) had agreed to Beardall 
alone handling [14-527] dissemination to the \^ite House. 

10 Nov. 1630 Saw DNI with today’s material. He had already been informed 
of the above and directed that I comply therewith. 

12 Nov. 1615 Started routine of giving Beardall the day’s material for trans- 
mission to the President, in compliance with the above outlined modification to 
the signed agreement of Jan. '41 between G-2 and ONI. 

A. D. EIbameb. 

12 Nov. 1941. 


Mr. Lane. By memorandum dated May 23, 1946, the Navy Depart- 
ment has furnished a reply to the inquiry appearing at pages 271-273 
of the transcript and at page 6144 oi the transcript regarding orders 
issued to Lt. Clarence E. Dickinson as noted in the October 10, 1942, 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post. We ask that that reply be spread 
upon the record. 

The Chairman. So ordered. 

(The matter refeiTed to follows:) 


[14528] 1070/JFB:ms; R. #102 


Department of the Navy 
Office or the Secbetabt 
Washington^ 23 M<sy 1946. 


MEMORANDUM 


To : Mr. Seth W. Richardson. 

In response to the request of Congressman Gearhart (Record of Proceedings, 
pages 271-273, and 6144), referred to in item 2 of your memorandum of 29 March 
1946, in respect of statements made by Lieutenant Clarence E. Dickinson in the 
16 October 1942 issue of The Saturday Evening Post, concerning orders under 
which he fiew an airplane from the U. S. S. Enterprise while it was engaged In 
the mission of Task Force 8 from Pearl Harbor to Wake Island and return, 28 
November-7 December 1941, it has been ascertained that on 28 November 1941, 
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the date the Task Force departed Pearl Harbor, then Vice Admiral William P. 
Halsey, Jr., Commander, Task Force 8, sent to his command the following signal : 

“Current operations involve necessity readiness for Instant action.” 

This signal was received by the U. S. S. Enterprise, which was the flagship 
of Task Force 8. It would be usual Navy practice, and may be assumed, that 
the substance of the signal [1^529} was communicated to all of the pilots 
who flew planes from the Enterprise during the mission. 

[S] O. S. COLCLOUOH 
Rear Admiral, U» S. N, 

Mr. Lane. Under date of May 22, 1946, the Navy Department has 
furnished a reply in response to the request of Senator Ferguson at 
pages 12792 and 12793 of the transcript concerning the so-called 
History written in 1942 of the activity of the Communications Unit of 
the Navy, which was testified about by Admiral Hart in connection 
with conversations between Captain Safford and himself. 

We ask that this reply be spread upon the record. 

The Chairman. So ordered. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

114530] 


1070/ JFB : ZDB 
R. #179 

MEMORANDUM 
To: Mr. Seth W. Richardson. 

In response to the request of Senator Ferguson (Record of Proceedings, Pages 
12792-12793, 12862 and 12875), referred to in Item 18 of your memorandum of 
29 March 1946, there is enclosed a copy of all of the references to and of all 
messages quoted concerning the Winds Code in the Compilation or so-called 
“history” written in 1942 of the activity of the Communications Unit, which 
Admiral Hart testified was seen by him in connection with the incidents involving 
or conversation between Captain Safford and himself in respect of the Winds 
Code or any execute thereof. 

The references in the commentary or explanatory paragraphs in the enclosure 
to Japanese messages are to only those intercepts which are also quoted therein, 
viz : JD-l : 6875, JD-1 : 6850. JD-1 : 6985 and JD-1 : 7148. 

The statement in the last commentary or explanatory imragraph, which is that 
preceding the quotation of JD-1 : 7148, that there were “other reference to the 
United States in [14,531] texts not available now,” is an obvious confusion 
of the Winds Code and the Hidden Word Code. It was made in connection with 
the “Hidden Word” Japanese message of 7 December 1941 (Tokyo Circular No. 
2494) JD-1 : 7148. in the first translation of which there was omitted the reference 
to the United States conveyed by the Japanese code word “Minami.” A thorough 
search of the files of the cognizant activity of the Navy has failed to reveal any 
other message received prior to the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor containing 
any reference to the United States in the Winds Code or the Hidden Word Code. 

All of the messages referred to and quoted in the enclosure appear in Exhibit 1 
of the Congressional Investigation, at i)ages as follows : 

Tokyo Circular #2353 (JD-1: 6875) Page 154. 

Tokyo Circular #2354 (JD-1: 6850) Page 155. 

Tokyo Circular #2409 (JD-1: 6985) Pages 186-188. 

Tokyo Circular #2494 (JI>-1: 7148) Page 251. 

(S) John Ford Baechis, 

John Ford Baecher, 

Commander, U8NR, 

End (1). 

[ 14 , 532 ] 


Department of the Navy, 

OmcB OF THE Secretary, 
Washington, 22 May 1946. 
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* * * **instriictions for secret broadcast signals to indicate critical relations 
with the United States, Russia, and Britain, were sent out from Tokyo.” 

m 0 ^ m m m m 

• • ♦ “A plain Japanese weather broadcast on December 7 Indicated that 
Japanese relations with Bn^and and the United States would be broken off.” 

0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 “Secret codes for emergency messages in the regular short wave broad- 
casts from Tokyo were now issued by the Japanese. All of them dealt with the 
rupture of relations between Japan and other countries. 

From : Tokyo Circular #2353. Nov. 19, 1941. 

To : Washington, J19. 

Regarding the broadcast of a special message in an emergency. 

In the case of «nergency (danger of cutting off our diplomatic relations), and 
the cutting off of international communications, the following warning will be 
added in the middle of the daily Japanese language short wave news broadcast 

(1) In case of a Japan-U. S. relations in danger — HIGASHI NO KAZEAME 
(East wind rain). 

(2) Japan-U. S. S. R. relations: KITANOKAZE KUMORI— [145JJ] 
(North wind cloudy.) 

(S) Japan-Brltish relations: HISHI NO EIAZE HARE — (West wind clear.) 
This signal will be given in the middle and at the end as a weather forecast 
and last sentence will be repeated twice. When this is heard please destroy all 
code papers, etc. This is as yet to be a completely secret arrangement. 

JD-1: ^75 Navy Translation 

11-28-41 

From : Tokyo Circular #2354, Nov. 19, 1941. 

To : Washington, J19. 

When our diplomatic relations are becoming dangerous, we will add the follow- 
ing at the beginning and end of our general intelligence broadcasts : 

(1) If it is Japan-U. S. relations, “HIGASHI.” 

(2) Japan-Russia relations, “KITA.” 

(3) Japan-British relations (including Thai, Malaya, and NEI) — “NISHI.” 
The above will be repeated five times and Included at beginning and end. 

JD-l : 6850 Navy Translation 

11-26-41 

♦ • 0 • ♦ ♦ 0 

0 0 0 “An interesting dispatch, which contained much valuable [146S4] 
information for the decryption purposes of U. S. Navy Radio Intelligence was 
the subsequent one. Note the tone of finality in all the special messages. 

From: Tokyo Circular #2409, Nov. 27, 1941. 

To: Washington. J19 (in 4 parts — complete). 

(Rio de Janeiro to Santiago as Circular #324). 

(Washington sent to Ottawa, Mexico City, Bogata, Caracas, Havanna, Panama, 
New York, and New Orleans as unnumbered message.) 

(Part I) 

Handle as Chief of Ofilce Routing. 

With international relations becoming more strained, the following Ingo Denpo 
(hidden words, or misleading language telegrams) is placed in effect Please 
study this carefully. 

Make up a table with the left column containing the code words and the right 
the corresponding plain (decoded) text. Please see that there is no mistake 
in transcribing this. 

Example, A message meaning : 

“Japan and USSR military have clashed”, will read “HIJIKATA and KUBOTA, 
Clerks, have been both ordered to your embassy on 15th (begin spell) STOP 
(end spell.)” 

[145S5] In order to distinguish these cables from others, the English word 
STOP will be added at the end as an indicator. (The Japanese word “OWABT“ 
(end) will pot be used.) 
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(Part 2) 

Code word and meaning : 

ARIMURA: Code communications prohibited. 

ASAI : Communications will be by radio broadcasts. 

ASAKURA : Will communicate by radio broadcast. You are directed to listen 
carefully. 

ASIKAGA : Reception of overseas broadcast impossible due to interference. 
ASUMA: Pressure on Japan Increasing continually. 

EDOGUTY : Prepare for evacuation. 

HANABUSA : Preparations for evacuation have been completed. 
HANAZONO (?) : Prepare to entnist Embassy property to suitable foreign 


envoy (or Consul) there. 

, HATAKBYAMA : Relations between Japan and have been severed. 

[H5S6\ HATTORI: Relations between Japan and are not 

In accordance with expectations. 

(Part 3) 


HIZIKATA: Japan's and ’s military forces have clashed. 

HOZINO : Japan and are entering a full fledged general war. 

IBARAGI) : Communicate to us probable date of breaking off of relations 
between Japan and the country to which you are accredited. 

INAGAKI: Have you the matter? 

ISHIKAWA: I have the matter. 

KASHIWAGI: We are commencing military action? against 

KOBAYAKAWA: Stop issuing all entrance and transient visas to Japan, to 

persons of nationality. 

KODAMA: Japan. 

KOMIYAMA: China. 

KOYANAGI: England. 

KUBOTA : U. S. S. H. 

KURIBARA: France? 

KUSONOKI: Germany. 

[U5S7] MATUTANI; Italy. 

MIWATA: Canada. 

MINAMI : U. S. A. 

MIYAZAKI: Mexico. 

MOROKOSI: Brazil. 

MOTIZUKI: Panama. 

NAGAMINE: Argentina. 

MAKAZATO: Thailand. 

NANGO: French Indochina. 

NEGI (?) : Netherlands East Indies. 

OGAWA: Burma. 

OKAMOTO: Malaya. 

OKUMURA: Australia. 

ONIZOKA : Union of South Africa ( ?). 

ONODERA : Enemy country. 

OTANI: ? (Possibly: friendly or allied country?). 

ONISI: Year. 

SIMANAKA: Day (?). 

SAKAKIBARA: (Tsukl) Month. 

SIGENO I: (Ke) Paragraph. 

SANZYO: (Toki) time. 

ITIRO: 1. 

NISAKU: 2. 

SANTARO: 3. 

YORI : 4 

[14538] Goro: 5. 

Masaroku : 0. 

Slmetaro: 7. 

Yasokiti : 8. 

Hisamatu : 9. 

Atumi : 0. 

JD-l : 6985 Navy Translation 
12-2-41 
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♦ ♦ • “The first one (Dispatch on 7 December) was in plain Japanese, but 
used the weather code, which signified the breaking off of diplomatic relation- 
ships. Though this refers to England, other references were made to the United 
States in texts not available now. 

From : Tokyo Circular #2494, Dec. 7, 1941. 

To: (Circular telegram.) 

(Plain Japanese language using code names.) 

Relations between Japan and England are not in accordance with expectation. 
JD-1 : 7148 Navy Translation 
• 12-7-41” 

[lJiS39'\ Mr. Lane. By memorandum dated May 16, 1946, the 
Navy Department in compliance with the request oi Congressnaan 
Cooper at page 10738 of the Record of Proceedings has fumidied a 
smooth copy of a study made by Captain Kramer of certain trans- 
lations of Japanese intercepts. 

We ask that this be spread on the record at this point. 

The Chairman. So ordered. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

[Usm 


1083A(HLB) 

Memorandum 

To : Mr. Seth W. Richardson. 

In compliance with the request of Vice Chairman Cooper at page 10738 of 
the Record of Proceedings, referred to in item 14 of yonr memorandum of 29 
March 1946, Captain Kramer has prepared, and there is forwarded herewith, a 
smooth copy of the study made by him of the times of delivery to the White 
House of certain translations of Japanese intercepts. 

/s/ John Ford Baecher, 

John Fobo Babcheb, 

Commander, U8NR. 


Dbpabthent op the Navt, 

Office of the Secbetabt, 
Washinffton, 16 May 1946. 



umn 
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[ 14542 '] Mr. Lane. The request of Senator Ferguson at page 
13966 and Congressman Keefe at page 18996 concerning data appear- 
ing on the log dated December 6, 1941, kept by the Navy Department 
operations watch officer, now Rear Admiral Cato D. Glover, USN, 
has been replied to by the Navy Department, and we ask that the 
information contained therein be spread upon the record. 

The Chairman. Be so ordered. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

[i454^] 1083 A 

R. #168 

Memorandum 

To : Mr. Seth W. Richardson 

In response to the requests of Senator Ferguson and Congressman Keefe 
(Record of Proceedings), Pages 13966 and 13996, respectively) inquiry was made 
of Rear Admiral C3ato D. Glover, U. S. Navy, by dispatch #152019 of April 1946 
to ascertain his recollection in respect of the item (read into the Record of Pro- 
ceedings at Pages 13946-13947) written by him in the log of the Operations Watch 
OfBcer on the night of 6 December 1941 at 2000, and his reply by dispatch 
#160636 of April 1946 has been received. Photographic copies of each of these 
dispatches are forwarded herewith. 

Rear Admiral Glover is not the holder of any records in respect of the incident 
noted in the log. It will be noted that while he remembers contacting Admiral 
H. R. Stark at the latter’s home between 000 and 0200 concerning the southern 
movement of the Japanese convoy that ultimately landed near Kota Baru yet he 
states he is unable to recall the 2000 of 6 December 1941 incident noted in the log, 
but that he suggests a i)0ssible additional source of information in the form of a 
*Tog kept by the Ship Movement Division.*’ IHSW A search has btsen 
instituted to identify and locate any such *log,” and also to obtain the other 
information in respect of the incident noted in the log which would be responsive 
to the further requests of Senator Ferguson (Record of Proceedings, Pages 13953 
and 13956), referred to in Items #2 and #3 of your memorandum of 19 April 
1946. As of the present time these searches have not been successful but thqy 
are not yet completed. You will be advised by subsequent memorandum of such 
event and of the ultimate results. 

John Fobd Baicher, 

Comtmmder, U8NR. 


NAVAL COMICUNICATION 

From: SBCNAV (JAG) 

To: COMAIRPAC 
Date: 15 APR 1946 
152019 
Restricted 

For Rear Admiral Gato D. Glover USN X in congressional investigation of 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor question has arisen as to whereabouts of 
Admiral H. R. Stark on night 6 December 1941 and Admiral Stark cannot recollect 
that detail X Log of OPNAV duty officer for 6 dash 7 December 1941 indicates 
you stood watch from 1990 to 0200 X This log contains over your signature the 
following entry quote at 2000 [14545] Major F. L. Harrison comma aide 

to the Secertary of War comma telephoned that the Secretary of War desired 
the following information by 0900 Sunday 7 December colon compilation of 
men of war in Far East comma British comma American comma Jax)ane8e 
comma Dutch comma Russian comma also compilation of American men-of-war in 
Pacific fieet comma with locations comma and a list of American men-of-war in 
the Atlantic without locations X Admirals Ingersoll comma Stark and the 
Secretary of the Navy were consulted and the Secretary directed that the 
Information be compiled and delivered to him prior to 1()00 Sunday 7 December 
unquote X This entry does not recall to Admiral Stark any recollection as to 
his whereabouts X He accepts the item but think it may possibly be inaccu- 
rate because he cannot see why it would have been necessary to have consulted 
all three paren Ingersoll himself and Knox paren in the matter referred to X 


Department or the Navy, 

OmcE OF THE Secrbtabt, 
Wctshington 26 April 1946. 
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Advise by dispatch as soon as possible whether you recollect consnltlng Admiral 
Stark as Indicated comma as well as the manner In which and the approximate 
time yon contacted him and where he was located when reached by you X 


From : GOMAIRPAO 100636 

P (JAG) WASHN D 0 
Restricted X 

I regret that I am unable to recall the Incident referred to In 
your 152019 X Information of the nature requested by the Secretary of War was 
normally compiled by the so-called quote War Room unquote which was then a 
new section of the Ship Movements Division of OPNAV X This section was 
headed by Captain Frank Leighton now deceased X Events of Importance 
originating from the War Room were entered in the log kept by the Ship Move- 
ment Division X It is possible that Capt Leighton was the consultant X I do 
remember very definitely having telephoned Admiral Stark during the night 
concerning the movements of a Japanese convoy which was west of the Philip- 
pines headed south X This was the convoy that made the initial landing on the 
Malay Peninsula near Kota Bharu X I am certain that this call was made 
after midnight as it was toward the end of the watch and that Admiral Stark was 
then at his home X Prom Rear Admiral Cato D. Glover X 


1083 A 
R. # 173 

Depabtment of the Navy, 

Office of the SEOBirrART, 

Wiuhington^ 7 May 1946. 

Memorandum 

To : Mr. Seth W. Richardson 

In response to the requests of Senator Ferguson (Record of Proceedings, Pages 
13,958 and 13,956) referred to [14547} in Items #2 and #3 of your memo- 
randum of 11 April 1946, a thorough search, as heretofore indicated in the memo- 
randum to you from the undersigned dated 26 April 1946 (1083A R #168), has 
been made of the i)ertlnent files of the Navy Department to locate the data or 
document in respect of the compilation of ship locations requested by the Secre- 
tary of War on 6 December 1941 as noted in the 2000 entry in the log of the watch 
officer of Naval Operations and for the records used to give that information to 
the Secretary of War. The search has now been completed but with negative 
results. 

There was found, however, a copy of a statement of locations of XJ. S. Naval 
forces and foreign naval forces as of 7 December 1941, which on comparison is 
found to be in part the same as or a copy of and in other parts to contain infor- 
mation substantially identical with that stated in the similar document found 
in the files of the War Department on the outside sheet of which there appears 
the notation **Secnav (2) 1000.”^ A study of the two documents indicates that 
the one found in the files of the Army is most probably a copy of that which 
was prepared in pursuance of the request noted in the watch officer’s log, and 
which probably was delivered in duplicate to Secretary of the Navy Knox and 
by him a copy to Secretary Stimson at their conference at lOOO on 7 December 
1941, while that now found in the files of the Navy was either a subsequently 
typed document of the same date or more probably [1454^] the rough draft 
on which was based the final draft of the document delive^ to the Secretary 
of the Navy. A copy of the document which has been found in the files of the 
Navy is forwarded herewith. 

Information of the nature reflected in ship location summaries such as those 
referred to above is based on dispatches and other internal Navy intelligence 
as to the locations and movements of United States ships, and on Intelligence 
R^rts and Estimates such as are in the Record of the Gongressional Investiga- 
tion as to foreign ships. 

(Sgd) John Ford Baecher, 

John Fcnm Baschek, 

Commander^ XJ8NR. 


> See exhibit No. 176 for document from War Department files. 
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Mr. Lane. ConOTessman Murphy, at page 7496 of the transcript, 
requested copies of any report that, after a trial, a plan for readiness 
of aircraft at Hawaii was abandoned due to wear on planes and crews. 
Under date of May 8, 1946, the Navy Department has replied to this 
request and we request that the reply be spread upon the record. 

The Chairman. So ordered. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

imm 1070/JFB : ms R. #182 

Department of the Navy, 

Office of the Secretary, 

Washington, 8 May 1946. 

Memorandam 

To : Mr. Seth W. Richardson. 

In compliance with the request of Congressman Murphy (Record of Proceed- 
ings, Page 7496), referred to in Item #7 of your memorandum of 29 March 
1946, a thorough search has been made of the pertinent files of the Navy De- 
partment for a report submitted by the (3ommander-in-Chief, United States 
Pacific Fleet, to the effect that because of the wear and tear on airplane crews 
and planes there was abandoned after a few days trial at some indefinite time 
prior to 7 December 1941, a plan whereby all Army and Navy planes, including 
pursuit planes but excepting search planes, should be warmed up, manned, and 
ready to take off before sunrise to 08^, and for one hour before and after sunset. 
No such report could be found. 

(Sgd.) John Ford Beacher, 

John Ford Bf.acher, 

Commander, USNR. 

\lJi560'\ Mr. Lane. Senator Ferguson at paere 13527-13529 of the 
record requested copies of any message sent by Capt. John Creighton, 
Naval Observer at Singapore, to Admiral T. C. Hart, Commander in 
Chief, Asiatic Fleet, on 4, 5, or 6 December 1941, concerning the sight- 
ing of a Japanese convoy south of Siam. 

Under date of May 10, 1946, the Navy Department has replied to 
this request and we ask that the reply be spread on the record. 

The Chairman. So ordered. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

[14551} 1070/JFB : ms R. #180 

Department of the Navy, 

Office of the Secretary, 
Washington, 10 May 1946. 

Memorandum 

To : Mr. Seth W. Richardson. 

In compliance with the request of Senator Ferguson (Record of Proceedings, 
Pages 13527-13.529), referred to in Item #20 of your memorandum of 29 March 
1946, a thorough search has been made of the files of the cognizant activity of 
the Navy Department for the message which Captain John Creighton n}stlfled 
was sent by him on 4, 5, or 6 December 1941 from Singapore to Admiral T. C. 
Hart in respect of information received from the pilot of a British reconnaissance 
plane that a Japanese convoy had been sighted south of the south point of Siam, 
headed west, and that Japanese fighter planes had taken off from a Japanese 
carrier in the escort to prevent the British plane from approaching the convoy. 
No message containing such information could be found in the files of the Navy 
Department 

(Sgd.) John Ford Beacher, 

John Ford Beacher, 

Commander, USNR. 

[H652^ ^ Mr. Lane. A request of Senator Lucas, at page 152 of 
the transcript, concerns long distance reconnaissance from Pearl 
Harbor prior to December 7, 1941. The Navy Department, under date 
of May 2, 1946, has replied to that request, and we ask that the reply 
be spread on the recora. 
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The Chairman. Be so ordered. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

[H55S'\ 1083A, R #101, R #122. Department of the Navy, 

Office of the Secretary, 

Washington 2 May 1946. 

Memorandum 

To : Mr. Seth W. Richardson 

In response to the request of Senator Lucas (Record of Proceedings, Page 152), 
the regular air search including the dawn patrol of the fleet operating areas from 
Oahu was flrst prescribed on 15 February 1941, by Paragraph 3 (B) (1) of 
Paciflc Fleet Confidential Letter No. 2CL-41 of that date, and was put into effect 
on 25 February 1941, by Paragraph 2 of Paciflc Fleet Confidential Memorandum 
No. lCM-41, of that date. 

There are enclosed photographic copies of (1) Paciflc Fleet Confidential Letter 
No. 2CL-41, dated 15 Februai*y 1941, and (2) Paciflc Fleet Confidential Memo- 
randum No. lCM-41, dated 25 February 1941. 

(s) John Ford Baecher, 

John Ford Baecher. 

Commander, USNR, 


1145541 Clnepac File No. A211/FF1/A4-8/QL/ (0271 ) . 

United States Pacific Fleet, 

U. S. S. Pennsylvania, Flagship, 

Pearl Harbor, T. H., February 15, 1941» 

Confidential Destroyed Cy #5 

Paciflc Fleet Confidential Letter No. 2CL-41 

From : Commander-In-Chief, United States Pacific Fleet. 

To : Fleet. 

Subject : Security of Fleet at Base and in Operating Areas. 

Reference: (a) U. S. Fleet Conf. Letter No. 8CL-^. 

(b) U. S. Fleet Letter No. 3Lr-40 (Revised). 

(c) U. S. Fleet Letter No. 9L-40. 

(d) U. S. Fleet Letter No. 19L-40. 

(e) Section 3, Chapter II, U. S. F. 10. 

(f) Section 4, Chapter IV, U. S. F. 10. 

1. Reference (a) is hereby cancelled and superseded by this letter. 

2. The security of the Fleet operating and based in the Hawaiian Area may 
reasonably be based on two assumptions i 

(A) That no responsible foreign power will provoke war, under present exist- 
ing conditions, by attack on the Fleet or Base, but that Irresponsible and mis- 
guided nationals of such powers may attempt: 

(1) sabotage from small craft on ships based in Pearl Harbor. 

[I4555] (2) to block the Entrance Channel to Pearl Harbor by sinking 

an obstruction in the Channel. 

(3) lay magnetic or other mines in the approaches to Pearl Harbor. 

(B) That a declaration of war might be preceded by ; 

(1) a surprise attack on ships In Pearl Harbor. 

(2) a surprise submarine attack on ships in operating area. . 

(S) a couibination of these two. 

3. The following security measures are prescribed herewith, effective in part 
or in their entirety as directed by the Coraraander-in-Chlef, U. S. Paciflc Fleet, 
or the Senior OfiScer Present Afloat In the Hawaiian Area : 

(A) Maintain continuous patrols: 

(1) Channel Entranc*e plus a ready duty destroyer moored near coal dock. 

(2) Boom. 

(3) Harbor. 

(B) Intermittent patrols: 

(1) Patrol Wing TWO shall search assigned operating areas and vicinity 
prior to entry therein by operating forces and in early morning on subsequent 
days. 

(2) An off-shore destroyer patrol of three detroyers beginning twelve hours 
prior to the sortie and/or enti 7 of heavy ships to search that part of the circle 
of a [ 14556] radius of ten miles from the entrance buoys not patrolled 
by the Channel Entrance Patrol. This patrol shall be furnished by Commander 
Destroyers, Battle Force, on request of Task Force Commander. 
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(3) An air patrol shall be established at least two hours prior to the sortie 
of the first heavy ship to search that part of the circle of a radius of thirty miles 
from the entrance channel buoys which is South of latitude 21®-20' N. This air 
patrol shall be furnished : for sortie, from ship or carrier-based aircraft by the 
Senior Office Present Afloat of unit remaining in the Harbor on the request of 
the Sortie Task Force Commander; for entry, by the Task Force Commander 
entering ; when a sortie and entry occur in succession, by the Task Force Com- 
mander entering. 

(4) Daily siveep. Sweep for magnetic and anchored mines. 

(C) Operating areas: 

(1) The Naval Operating Areas in Hawaiian Waters (U. S. C. & G. S. Chart 
No. 4102) are considered submarine waters. Observe requirements of reference 
(e). 

(2) When ships operate at sea from Pearl Harbor they shall be organized as 
a Task FOrce to which will be assigned destroyers and patrol aircraft as neces- 
sary for screening. Each task force shall be organized offensively and defen- 
sively. These organizations shall be promulgated prior to leaving port 
[14557] and shall provide for the following : 

(a) A destroyer attack unit to locate and attack hostile submarines. 

(b) Anti-submarine screens for heavy ships in accordance with the number 
of destroyers available in the priority : 

Priority 1 — BBs. 

Priority 2 — CVa 

Priority 3 — CAs. 

Priority 4 — CLs. 

(c) A striking unit of c ruis ers, carrier 'if operating) and destroyers, to co- 
operate with Patrol Wing TWO and Army Air Units in destroying hostile car- 
rier group. 

(d) A concentration of operating submarines preparatory to disposition as 
circumstances require. 

(D) Sortie and Entrance: 

(1) Comply with instructions in U.S.F. 10. 

(2) Patrols outlined in (B) (2) and (B) (3) above, shall be established and 
commanded by the Sortie Commander except when forces are entering only. 
In which case they shall be established and commanded by the officer command- 
ing the Task Force entering. When forces sortie and enter consecutively the 
command of the patrols will be turned over to the entry Task Force Commander 
on completion of the sortie by the Sortie Task Force Commander. These patrols 
shall continue until released [i4^^^1 by the Task Force Commander of 
the sortie in case of sortie only, or by the Task Force Commander entering in 
case of entry or successive sortie and entry, 

(8) Degaussing coils, if calibrated, shall be energized in water of less than 
sixty fathoms. Unless the Entrance Channel has been swept for magnetic 
mines, Commander Base Force shall furnish a tug, minesweeper, or small ship 
without protection to precede the first heavy ship in which the degaussing gear 
l8 inoperative. Water of less than sixty fathoms shall be avoided if operations 
permit 

(E) Conditions of ships at sea: 

(1) Ships, except submarines, shall not anchor in unprotected anchorages. 
Pearl Harbor is a protected anchorage. Hilo and Kahului may be considered 
as such if boat patrols are maintained at the entrance and ships are so moored 
as not to be subject to torpedo fire from outside the harbor. 

(2) Task Force, or Task Group Commanders, if directed by the former, shall 
maintain inner air patrol for disposition or formations, when in assigned 
operating areas. 

(3) Maintain inner anti-submarine screens insofar as practicable with 
assigned destroyers. Carriers operating alone utilize plane guards for screen- 
ing when they are not employed in plane guarding. 

(4) Maintain condition of readiness THREE on torpedo defense batteries 

and equivalent condition of readiness in destroyers^ Supply 

ready ammunition and keep depth charges ready for use. Aircraft will not be 
armed unless especially directed. 

(5) Maintain material condition XRAY, or equivalent, in all ships. 

(6) Steam darkened at night in defensive dii^sition either as a Task Force 
or by Task Groups as practicable. 

(7) Restrict use of radio to minimum required for carrying out operations. 
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(8) Maintain horizon and surface battle lookouts. 

(9) Submarine shall not operate submerged in the vicinity of surface ships 
except in accordance with prearranged plans for tactical exercises, for gunner^f 
exercises, or for services to other types. 

(10) Submarine operations, except (9) above, shall be confined ordinarily 
to Areas 0-5, C-7, U-1, M~20, M-21 and M-24. Under special circumstances 
submarines squadrons may rtniiiest additional areas from the officer resi)on8lble 
for assigning operating areas, who shall assigrn areas clear of the general area 
allocated to surface ships and shall notify all Fleet units in the Hawaiian Area. 
While submarines are operating submerged in 0-5 and C-7 they will maintain 
a guard ship on the surface to warn approaching surface ships. 

(11) Except as specifically directed for exercise purposes all operations of 
submarines other than those covered [14560] in sub-paragraphs (9) and 
(10) above, shall be on the surface. 

(12) Submarines may anchor in the following places: in Pearl Harbor, off 
Lahaina, inside or outside Kahului, off Kauai, and at Hilo. No boat patrols need 
be maintained. 

(13) Commanders of surface task forces, when they have been designated, 
shall be furnished with detailed submarine schedules and all changes thereto; 
Commanders of surface task forces shall ensure that all air patrols are properly 
notified thereof. 

(P) Condition of ships in port: 

(1) Ships in port in the Hawaiian Area shall carry out applicable measures, 
outlined In references (b), (c) and (d). 

(G) Defense against air attack: 

(1) The principal Army anti-aircraft gun defense of Pearl Harbor consists of 
several three-inch mobile batteries which are to be located on the circumference 
of a circle of an approximate radius of five thousand yards with center in the 
middle of Ford Island. The Array, assisted by such units of the Marine Defense 
Battalions as may be available, will man these stations. Machine guns are 
located both inside and outside the circle of three-inch gun positions. 

(2) In the event of a hostile air attack, any part of the Fleet in Pearl Harbor 
plus all Fleet aviation shore-based on Oahu, will augment the local air defense. 

[14561] (3) As a basis for the distribution of ships within the harbor for 

anti-aircraft fire, berths in the harbor are assigned to air defense sectors as 
follows : 

Sector I — ^Berths F2-F8, K2, Cl to C5. (Sector defined by approximate 
bearings 945® to 190° true from assigned berths). 

Sector II — Berths FI. F9. Bl-3, Dry Docks, DO Calibrating Buoys, Tl-4, 
WI/-2-^, D2-7, X22, X23. (Sector defined by approximate bearings 
190° to 270° true from assigned berths). 

Sector III — Berths Dl, D9, FI 0-13, X2, X15, X18. (Sector defined by ap- 
proximate bearings 270° to 000° true from assigned berths). 

Sector IV— Berths X3, X4, X5, X6 to X14, X17, C6. (Sector defined by 
approximate bearings 000** to 045° true from assigned berths). 

Hostile planes attacking in a sector shall be considered as the primary targets 
for ships moored at that sector’s berths. But ships at other sector berths may be 
used to augment fire outside their sector at the discretion of the Sector (Com- 
mander. 

(4) The Senor Officer Embarked in Pearl Harbor (exclusive of Ck>mmander-in- 
Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet) shall ensure that ships are disposed at berths so that 
they may develop the maximum anti-aircraft gunfire in each sector commen- 
surate with the total number of ships of all types in port. [14562] He is 
authorized to depart from the normal berthing plan for this purpose. Battleships, 
carriers, and cruisers shall normally be moored singly insofar as available berths 
permit. 

(5) The Senior Officer Present in sector prescribed in sub-paragraph (Q) (3) 
above, is the Sector Commander, and will be resiwnslble for the fire in his 
own sector. 

(6) The (Commandant Fourteenth Naval District is the Naval Base Defense 
Officer (N.B.D.O.). As such he will — 

(а) Exercise with the Army joint supervisory control over the defense against 
air attack. 

(б) Arrange with the Army to have their anti-aircraft guns emplaced. 
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(c) Exercise supervisory control over naval shore-based aircraft arranging 
through Commander Patrol Wing TWO for co-ordination of the joint air effort 
between the Army and Navy. 

(d) Co-ordinate Fleet anti-aircraft fire with the base defense by — 

(1) Advising the Senior Officer Embarked In Pearl Harbor (exclusive of the 
Commander-in-Chlef, U. S. Pacific Fleet) what condition of readiness to maintain. 

(2) Holding necessary drills. 

(3) Giving alarms for: attack, blackout signal, all clear signal. 

(4) Informing the Task Force Commander at sea of the 

attack and the type of attacking aircraft. 

(6) Arranging communication plan. 

(6) Notify all naval agencies of the air alarm signal prescribed. 

(7) The following naval base defense conditions of readiness are prescribed: 

Condition I — General Quarters in all ships. Condition of aircraft as 
prescribed by Naval Base Defense Officer. 

Condition II — One-half of anti-aircraft battery of all ships in each sector 
manned and ready. ’ Condition of aircraft as prescribed by Naval Base 
Defense Officer. 

Condition III — ^Anti-aircraft battery (guns which bear In assigned sector) 
of at least one ship in each sector manned and ready. (Minimum of 
four guns required for each sector). Condition of aircraft as prescribed 
by Naval Base Defense Officer. 

(8) Searchlights of ships will not be used in event of a night attack. 

(9) In event of an air attack, the following procedure will be followed by the 
task forces : 

(а) Benior Officer Embarked in Pearl Harbor. 

(1) Direct destroyers to depart as soon as posable and report to operating 
task force commander. 

(2) Prepare carrier with one division of plane guards for earliest 
practicable sortie. 

(3) Prepare heavy ships and submarines for sortie. 

(4) Keep Commander-In-Chief, Naval Base Defense CMBcer and Task Force 
Commander operating at sea advised. 

(б) Task Force Commander operating at sea. 

(1) Despatch striking unit. 

(2) Make appropriate defensive disposition of heavy ships and remaining 
surface forces at sea. 

(3) Despatch destroyer attack unit if circumstances require. 

(4) Direct commander of operating submarines of action desired of him. 

(6) Keep Commander-in-Chlef, Naval Base Defense Officer and Senior Officer 
Embarked in Pearl Harbor informed and advised of any attacks, or hostile planes 
sighted In the operating area. 

(c) Naval Base Defense Officer. 4 

(1) Give the alarm indicating attack is in progress or imminent. If not 
already blacked out, each unit will execute blackout when the alarm is given. 

(2) Inform the Task Force Commander at sea of the attack and the type 
of attacking aircraft. 

(3) Launch air search for enemy ships. 

[H565] (4) Arm and prepare all bombing units available. 

(H) Action to be taken if submarine attacks in operating area: 

(I) In the event of a submarine attack in the operating area, the following 
general procedure will be followed ; 

(a) Ship Attacked. Proceed in accordance with Article 599, F. T. P. 188. 
Originate a plain language despatch, urgent precedence, containing essential 
details and addressed to all ships present in Hawaiian Waters. To insure rapid 
delivery this despatch should be transmitted by the attacked ship to the Task 
Force Commander, to all ships present in Pearl Harbor on the harbor circuit 
in effect, and to Radio Honolulu (NPM) on 355 kcs. for Commandant Fourteenth 
Naval District, and relay on schedule. If the ship attacked is damaged, it will 
clear the immediate submarine danger area at best remaining speed, then pro- 
ceed toward Pearl Harbor using zigzag appropriate for speed in use. 
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Skips other than one attacked, 

(&) Battleships. Zigzag at maximum speed. Launch aircraft armed for 
inner air patrol. Do not approach scene of attack closer than 50 miles during 
remainder of daylight period. Give own screening unit information to enable 
them to Join quickly. 

(c) Carriers. Same as for battleships, except all aircraft 

will be placed in Condition ONE, armed. Aircraft for Initial inner jwtrol may 
be launched unarmed. (At least one squadron with depth charges when they 
become available). Launch planes other than those for inner air patrol as 
ordered by Task Force Commander or as circumstances warrant. 

(d) Cruisers. Same as for battleships, except that one-half available aircraft 
(armed) will be used for own inner air patrol. The second half will be sent 
to scene of attack, armed, to attack enemy submarine and to provide patrol for 
damaged ship if damaged ship has been unable to provide its own inner air 
patrol. 

(e) Destroyers. Attack unit proceed at maximum speed to scene of attack. 
Take determined offensive action. Screening units join heavy ship units to 
which assigned. Destroyers in Pearl Harbor make immediate preparations 
for departure. Sortie on orders of Senior Officer Present Afloat. Report to 
Task Force Commander when clear of Channel. 

(f) Submarines. Surface if submerged. Remain in own assigned areas, zig- 
zagging at best speed until directed otherwise. 

(g) Minccraft. Augment screening units as directed by Task Force Com- 
mander. 

(h) Base Force. If ship attacked is damaged, tugs in operating areas slip 
tows and join her at best speed, prepared to tow. Report in code positions of 
rafts [1^567] abandoned. Tugs in Pearl Harbor prepare for departure 
Sortie on order of Senior Officer Present Afloat. High speed towing vessels 
proceed at discretion, keeping 50 miles from scene of attack. 

(t) Patrol Wing Two. Assume readiness for offensive action. Carry out 
search as directed by Task Force Commander. Prepare to establish station 
patrol 220 mile radius from scene of attack at one hour before daylight of next 
succeeding daylight period. 

(/) Shore-based Fleet Aircraft. Prepare to relieve planes in the air over the 
attack area, unless Pearl Harbor is also attacked, in which case the instruction 
issued by Naval Base Defense Officer have priority. 

(k) Naval District. Clear Pearl Harbor Channel at once for either sortie or 
entry. Prepare to receive damaged ship(s) for repair. 

(l) 8. O. P. A., Pearl Harbor. Prepare destroyers in Pearl Harbor for sortie 
and direct the departure of units as requested by the Task Force Commander 
of units at sea. Control of departing units will pass to the Task Force Com- 
mander at sea as units clear the Pearl Harbor entrance buoys. 

(m) Task Force Commander at sea. Coordinate offensive and defensive meas- 
ures. When immediate defensive measures have been accomplish, prescribe 
rendezvous and issue necessary instructions for concentrating and forming the 
[i45d8] Task Force. 

(2) It must be remembered that a single attack may or may not indicate 
the presence of more submarines awaiting to attack. 

(3) It must be remembered too that a single submarine attack may indicate the 
presence of a considerable surface force probably composed of fast ships accom- 
panied by a carrier. The Task Force Commander must therefore assemble his 
Task Groups as quickly as the situation and daylight conditions warrant in 
order to be prepared to pursue or meet enemy ships that may be located by air 
search or other means. 

H. E. Kimmel. 

Distribution : (List II, Case 1) : O ; X ; AAl ; AAAI ; ENl ; EN3 ; NA12 ; NDllAC ; 
NDll-12-13-14. 

P. C. Cboslet, 

Flag Secretary. 


79716—40— pt. 11 28 
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[H569'\ OinC Pile No. 

A2-11/PP1/ 

A4-3/QL/0312 

UNiTiiD States Pacific Fleet, 

U. S. S. Pennsylvania, Flagship, 

Pearl Harhor, T. H,, 25 February 1941. 

CONFIDENTIAL. 

Pacific Fleet Confidential Memorandum No. lCM-41 
From : Commander-iii-Chief, United States Pacific Fleet. 

To: Fleet. 

Subject: Security of Fleet at Base and in Operating Areas — Measures to be 
effective. 

Reference: (a) Pacific Fleet Confidential Letter No. 2CLr-41. 

1. The Oonunander-in-Chlef, U. S. Pacific Fleet, directs that the following 
security measures of reference (a) be effective as of the date of this letter. 

2. Paragraph numbers herein correspond with those in reference (a). 

U) ( 1 ). 

Channel Entrance and ready duty destroyer — administered by Commandant 
Fourteenth Naval District with services furnished by Commander Destroyers, 
Battle Force. 


(A) (2). 

Boom — administered by Commandant Fourteenth Naval District with services 
furnished by Commander Battle Force from all ships present. 

(A) (S). 

[I457O] Harbor — administered by Commander Base Force with services 

furnished by Commander Battle Force, from all ships present. 

(B) (1) (2) (S). 

(B) (4). 

Administered by Commandant Fourteenth Naval Dlsctrict with own servlcea 
Commander Base Force will augment if so requested by Commandant Fourteenth 
Naval District. 


(C) (1). 

( 0 ) ( 2 ) (o) (b) ( 0 ) (d). 

Assignments only shall be made. The Task Force Commander will hold one 
drill during each operating period, if employment permits, in the establishment 
of units prescribed. 

(D) (1) (2) (S). 

(E) (1) (5) (6) (7) (8) {9) (10) (11) (12) (13). 

(F) . 

The provisions of reference (b). 

(G) . 

Entire article, except subparagraph 6 (b), which will be as arranged by Naval 
Base Defense Oflacer with Commanding (General Hawaiian Department 

(B). 

Entire article 

3. Force Commanders and Commandant Fourteenth Naval District will issue 
the necessary orders to make these [14571] measures ^ective. 

H. E. KIMICEL. 

DrsTRiBunoN : (List II, Case 1) . 

O; X; AAAI; ENl; EN3; NA12; NDllAC; NDll-12-13-14. 

(s) P. C. Crosley, 

P. C. Cbosley, 

Flag Secretary. 


Mr. Lane. On the last page of Exhibit No. 160, reference is made 
to a statement by the late President Roosevelt concerning a report 
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from a Cai)tain Smith. The Navy Department was asked to identify 
this Captain Smith, upon revest of Senator Ferguson, and under 
date of May 9, 1946, the Navy Department has advised that this officer 
was then Lt. Comdr. (now Commander) C. D. Smith, U. S. N. R., Com- 
manding Officer, U. S. S. Wake^ and we ask that the full reply of the 
Navy Department be spread on the record. 

The Chairman. It is so ordered. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

[i^57S] 1070/JFB:ms 

R#174 

DEaPABTMENT OF THE NAVT, 

Offioe of The Sbcbetart, 

'Wa^Mngion^ 9 May 1946. 

(Memorandom) 

To Mr. Seth W. Richabdson. 

In response to the request of Senator Ferguson of 18 April 1946, forwarded 
by your memorandum of 19 April 1946, the Captain Smith referred to on the 
last page of the 13 December 1941 memorandum of the remarks made by the 
President on 7 December 1941, on the occasion of the meeting of the Cabinet 
was then Lieutenant Commander (now Commander) C. D. Smith, U. S. N. B., 
Commanding Oflacer, U. S. S. Wake (River Gunboatj. The U. S. S. Wake was 
captured by the Japanese at Shanghai, China, and Captain Smith was taken 
prisoner. He escaped from a Japanese prison camp in China and returned to 
naval Jurisdiction in November 1944. 

The phone call from the Japanese received by Captain Smith, which President 
Roosevelt mentioned, was rei)orted to the State Department in a message died 
by Consul General Stanton with Radio Shanghai at 2210 (10: 10 p. m.) 7 Decem- 
ber 1941 (Greenwich Civil Time), which was 1710 (5: 10 p. m.), 7 December 1941, 
Washington local time and 6 : 10 a. m., 8 December 1941, Shanghai local time. 
The message was received in Washington at 1913 (7 : 13 p. m.) 7 December 1941, 
Washington local time. A photostatic copy of the message is enclosed herewith. 

[1J^573^ The following is a chronological summarization of the 
events surrounding the phone call and receipt of knowledge of it in 
Washington. 

[14574] Local time and date 


Event 

In Greenwich 

In Washington 

In Hawaii 

In Shanghai 

Attack on Pearl Harbor started 

071820 

071320 

070750 

080220 


6:20 p.m. 7th 1 

1:20 p.m. Ttb I 

7:50 a. m. 7th 

2:20 a. m. 8th 

Elapsed time between attack and phone call: 1 boor, 55 minutes 


Call received by Captain Smith 

072015 

071515 

070945 

1 0SO4J5 


8:15 p. m. 7th 

3:15 p. m. 7th 

9:45 a. m. 7th 

1 4:16 a. m. 8th 

Elapsed time between call and filing message: 1 hour, 55 minutes 


Message filed in Shanghai 

07MW 

071710 

071140 

1 080610 


J0:10 p. m. 7tk 

5:10 p. m. 7th 

11:40 a. m. 7th 

1 6:10 a. m.Stb 

Elapsed time between filing message and receipt in Washington: 2 hours, 8 minutes 

Message received in Washington 

09001S 

071913 

071343 

080813 


lt:lS a. m. 8th 

7:13 p. m. 7th 

1:43 p. m. 7th 

8:13a.m.8tb 

Elapsed time between receipt in W^asbington and mention by President: 2 hours, 17 minutes 

Phone caU mentioned by President 

080230 

mm 

071600 

081030 


2:30 a. m. 8th 

9:80 p. 171 . 7th 

4:00 p. m. 7th 

10aX)a.m.8tb 


(S.) John Ford Baeoheb, 

Commander, U. 8. N. R. 
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insist NPB 1535 EDO SHANGHAI CK XX GOVT STATE PRIORITY 
SEVENTH 2210 

Govt State SecState Washn Info AmEmbassies Chungking Peiping Nanking 
Amconsuls Hankow Hongkong Swatow Amoy Canton Chefoo Tsingtao 
Captain C D Smith Commanding U.S.S. Wake received telehiwne call at four 
fifteen this morning period A Japanese naval officer stated quote A state of war 
exists between my country and yours and I am taking control of Wake unquote 
period All communications with Wake cut off and no further information is avail- 
able regarding her period HMS Peterel small British gunboat blew up at about 
the same time period Japanese in control of waterfront but have not taken over 
settlement or French concession city quiet para all confidential codes and papers 
destroyed including those aboard Wake except ditof 

Stanton. 


[Ho76'] Mr. Lane. The request of Senator Ferguson at page 
11220 of the transcript, concerns time of interception and translation 
of a message from Berlin to Tokyo, serial 1405, mentioned in a series 
of dispatches by Captain E^amer in his testimony before the commit- 
tee. The War Department under date of May 1, 1946, and the Navy 
Department under date of April 15, 1946, have replied to this request, 
and we ask that their replies be spread upon the record. 

The Chairman. So ordered. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


[ 14577 ] 

Memobandum for Mr. Richardson : 


War Department, 
Washington^ 1 May 1946. 


With reference to the question raised by Senator Ferguson on page 11220 of 
the transcript as to whether Message No. 1405 from Berlin to Tokyo was received 
prior to the attack on Pearl Harbor, a search of the files of the Signal Intelligence 
Service discloses that the message was dated 2 December 1941, was received by 
the Signal Intelligence Service on 5 December 1941, but was not decoded and 
translated until 10 December 1941. 

(S) Robert M. Diggs, 
Robert M. Diggs, 

Capt, AU8. 


1083A(JFB) Department of the Navy, 

R#148 Office of the Secretary, 

Washington, 15 April 1946. 

(MEMORANDUM) 

To Mr. Seth W. Richardson. 

In response to the request of Senator Ferguson (Record of Proceedings p. 
11220), referred to in item 16 of your memorandum of 29 March 1946, it has 
been ascertained that the Berlin to Tokyo message # 1405 was intercepted and 
translated by [14578] the Army, and therefore the files of the Navy do 
not indicate whether it was received before the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor 
on 7 December 1941. 

( S ) John Ford Baecher, 

John Ford Baecher, 

Commander^ IJSIfR 

Mr. Lane. At page 9671 of the transcript Congressman Murphy re- 
quested monthly reports from tlie Intercepter Station at Winter Har- 
l^r, Maine, and Cheltenham, Md., for November and December 1941. 
Under date of May 3, 1946, the Navy Department replied to this re- 
quest and we ask that the reply be spread on the record. 

The Chairman. So ordered. 
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(The matter referred to follows:) 

[H579'[ 1083A 

R #183 

MEMORANDUM 
To : Mr. Seth W. Richardson 

In response to the request of Conj?ressman Murphy (Record of Proceedings 
Page 9671), referred to in Item #13 of your memorandum of 29 March 1946, the 
November and December 1941 Monthly Reports of the Navy Intercept Stations 
at Winter Harbor, Maine and at Cheltenham, Maryland were taken on several 
\)ccasions by the undersigned to the regular daily hearings of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee. 

At one such time it was explained to Congressman Murphy that in addition 
to the material referred to in the testimony of Captain Safford (Record of 
Proceedings Page 9672) those reports contained considerable technical and 
operational data which were pertinent to the Pearl Harbor inquiry and which 
the Navy desired not to be disclosed for important reasons of security. On 
receiving that information Congressman Murphy quickly accedefl to the request 
of the Navy and stated that he was desirous of cooperating to the fullest extent 
to preserve the security of the data referred to and tliat he would be satisfied 
to obtain for the Record a statement that the Monthly Reports were physically 
present in the Navy Department and available to authorized persons at that 
[H580^ time and had been since 1941. The desired statements in the affirm- 
ative were made by the undersignt'd in behalf of the Navy Department in 
answer to questions put by Congressman Murphy on 16 February 1946 (Record 
of Proceedings Pages 12,640-12,641), and, to the extent it may be deemed neces- 
sary, those statements are confirmed. 

In view of the above it is believed the request of Congres.sman Murphy has 
been complied with to his satisfaction. If this assumption is not true please 
advise and any further desired information will be supplied. 

(S) John Ford Baecher, 

John Ford Baecher, 

Commander, U8NR. 

Mr. Lane. Requests of Senator Ferguson and Congressman Murphy, 
appear at page 13856 of the transcript, for copies of correspondence 
between Admiral Kimmel and President Truman concerning the 
examination of certain Navy Department files. Under date of April 
26, 1946, the Navy has furnished the information requested and we 
ask that the material be spread on the record. 

The Chairman. So ordered. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

[14581] Department of the Navy, 

Office of the Secretary, 
Washington, 26 April 1946. 

MEMORANDUM 

To : Mr. Seth W. Richardson. 

1. In response to the requests of Senator Ferguson and Congressman Murphy 
(Record of Proceedings, Pages 13,856 and 13,867), referred to in Item #1 of 
your memorandum of 19 April 1946 for copies of the exchange of correspondence 
between Rear Admiral H. B. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Retired) and President Truman 
there are enclosed copies of the following : 

(1) Letter from Rear Admiral Kimmel to the President dated 13 November 
1945 . 

(2) Memorandum from the President to the Secretary of the Navy dated 29 
November 1945. 

(3) Letter from the President to Rear Admiral Kimmel dated 29 November 

1945. 

(S) John Ford Baecher, 

Commander, V8NR, 


Department of the Navy, 

Office of the Secretary, 

Washington, 3 May 1946. 
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[H582] Room 1N90 Navy Depabtment, 

Washington 25, D. O., 13 November 19^5. 


My Deab Mr. President : I have been Informed that there are in the files of 
the Director of Naval Ck)mnnications of the Navy Department copies of despatches 
forwarded by the White House to London and other cities, in 1941. 

I submitted a request to the Chief of Naval Operations under date of 8 November 
1945 that I be given access to these files for examination, with the view to 
selecting individual despatches in those files that relate to Pearl Harbor and to 
the events leading thereto, and this for the punpose of obtaining photostat copies 
thereof for use in the hearings of the Joint Congressional Investigating Com- 
mittee. ^ 

I have been orally informed today that this request to you is necessary for 
your approval before I may be given access to these files. I am, therefore, 
submitting this request to you through the Secretary of the Navy. 

Very respectfully, 


Husband E. Kim met., 
Rear Admiral, 17. 8. Navy (Ret.), 


To THE PBBSIMINT OF THE UNITED StATES, 

The White House, 

Washington, D. C. 

[14583] The White House, 

Washington, 29 November 1945. 

MEMORANDUM FOR 
The Secretary of the Navy: 

Replying to your memorandum dated 23 November 1945, forwarding a request 
from Rear Admiral Klmmel for access to confidential files of the Navy Depart- 
ment for use in hearings of the Joint Congressional Investigating Committee, 
access to files that are material to the investigation of the Pearl Harbor attach 
is made available to the Congressional Committee by my memorandum of October 
23, 1945, to the Secretaries of State, War, and Navy, and to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

I have found it necessary to lay down a policy that confidential files of the 
Department may not be available for examination by individuals. 

I am enclosing a copy of ^ letter which I have sent to Admiral Klmmel. 

(S) Harry Truman. 


[14584] 29 November 1945. 

Dear Admiral Kimmel: Replying to your letter dated 13 November 1945, re- 
questing access to certain confidential files of the Navy Department for your use 
in hearings of the Joint Congressional Investigating Committee, you are informed 
that access to files in the Navy Department that are material to the investigation 
of the Pearl Harbor attack is permitted to the Congressional Committee by my 
memorandum of 23 October 1945 to the Secretaries of State, War, and Navy. 

I have found it necessary to lay down the policy that confidential files in the 
Navy Department may not be made available for examination by individuals. 

I am sure that if you made application to the Congressional Committee, it 
would obtain for you the informaton which you are seeking. 

Very sincerely 


(S) Harry S. Truman. 


Rear Admiral H. E. Kimmesl, USN (Ret.) 
Room 1N90 Navy Department, 
Washington 25, D. 0* 


\lJi585'\ Mr, Lane. On request of Senator Brewster, page 8208, 
for any report made by the Judge Advocate General of the Navy on 
the report of the Roberts Commission, the Navy Department has re- 
plied under date of April 26, 1946, to this request ana we ask that the 
reply of the Navy Department be spread on tne record. 

The Chairman. So ordered. 
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(The matter referred to follows :) 

1083A 

K#109 

DjaPABTMENT OF TUE NavY, 

OnnOE OF THE Sbcretahy, 
Washington^ 26 April 19J/6. 

MEMORANDUM 
To : Mr. Seth W. Richardson. 

Response to the request of Senator Brewster (Record of Proceedings, Pages 
8208-8211), referred to in Item #10 of your memorandum of 29 March 1940, was 
made by prior memorandum to (Counsel for the Committee dated 21 January 1946 
(File 1083A R#109), which advised that no record had been found in the Navy 
Department of any report made by the Judge Advocate General of the Navy on 
the report of the Roberts Commission. Further search has not disclosed any 
such Report 

However, there was prepared by an officer on the working level in the office 
of the Judge Advocate General of the Navy a rough draft from which were typed 
smooth copies constituting what that officer conceived as a statement of i)Ossible 
charges and specifications in respect of Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. 
Navy (Retired), but as to which no record has been found indicating it was ever 
approved or passed on by either the Judge Advocate General of the Navy or the 
Sectary of the Navy and which, therefore, never became a part of the official 
records nor a document of the Navy. In the event this paper may be considered 
at all responsive to the [1^87] request of Senator Brewster, or in case 
either you or the Committee may have any interest in it, a carbon copy is for- 
warded herewith. 

(8) JooaN Fobd Baeohes, 

Commander, USNR. 

NAV JA(J-6^B 

OO-Kimmel, Husband B./A17-20 

Navy Department, 

Washington, D, C. 

To : Judge Advocate, General Court-Martial. 

Subject : Charges and specifications in case of Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, 
U. S. Navy, Retired. 

1. The above-named officer will be tried before the general court-martial of 
which you are Judge advocate, upon the following charges and specifications. You 
will notify the president of the court accordingly, inform the accused of the date 
set for his trial, and summon all witnesses, both for the prosecution and the 
defense. 


ChABOE 1. CuiPABLE INEFFICIENOY IN THE PERFORMANCE OF DUTY 

SFBCIFIOATION 

In that Husband E. Kimmel, rear admiral, U. S. Navy, Retired, while serving on 
active duty as the Commander in Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet, with the rank of 
adfmiral, U. S. [11588] Navy, and it being the duty of the said Kimm^ 
while so serving as the said commander in chief to take all practicable stepft to 
keep the ships of his command ready for battle, did, in Hawaiian waters, from 
about 1 February 1941 to 7 December 1941, while so serving as aforesaid, fail to 
issue and see effected such timely orders as were necessary to keep the ships of 
his, the said KimmeFs, command ready for battle, as it was his duty to do, by 
reason of which inefficiency an attack by Japanese forces on 7 December 1941 
resulted in a number of the said ships being damaged and destroyed. 

Charge IL Neoligenci] in Obeying Orders 

SPBODIOATION 

In that Husband E. Kimmel, rear admiral, U. S. Navy, Retired, while serving 
on active duty as the Commander in Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet, with the rank of 
admiral, U. S. Navy, having, in Hawaiian waters, on or about 27 November 1941, 
been lawfully order^ by the (Jhief of Naval Operations to execute a defensive 
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deployment of forces under bis command in preparation for carrying out war 
tasks, did, during the period from about 27 November 1941 to about 7 December 
1941, at the place aforesaid, neglect and fail to make appropriate, adequate, and 
timely defensive deployment of naval forces under his command preparatory for 
carrying out war tasks [J4589] as required by the imminence of hostilities 
and in obedience to the aforesaid orders, and as a result of which neglect and 
failure as aforesaid an attack by Japanese forces on 7 December 1941 resulted in 
Navy Installations and ships of the U. S. Pacific . Fleet being damaged and 

GHiJtQB 111. NBaLECT OF DVTT 

SPBCIFICATION 1 

In that Husband B. Kimmel, rear admiral, U. S. Navy, Retired, while serving on 
active duty as the Commander in Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet, with the rank of 
admiral, U. S. Navy, and it being the duty of the said Kimmel, while so serving 
as said commander in chief, to protect the territory within the Hawaiian naval 
coastal frontier against hostile expeditions, and he, the said Kimmel, well know- 
ing of the possibility of an attack by Japan on the United States, did, in Hawaiian 
waters, during the period from about 16 October 1941 to about 7 December 1941, 
neglect and fail to protect the territory within the Hawaiian naval coastal frontier 
against hostile exi^itions, as it was his duty to do, by neglecting and failing to 
provide and cause to be provided a proper and sufficient distant reconnaissance 
although means were available for such reconnaissance, as a result of which 
neglect and failure as aforesaid an attack by Japanese forces on 7 December 1941 
resulted in Navy instal- [1^590] lations and ships of the U. S. Pacific Fle^ 
being damaged and destroyed. 

SPBOIFIOATION 2 

In that Husband B. Kimmel, rear admiral, U. S. Navy, Retired, while serving 
on actitve duty as the Commander in Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet, with the rank of 
admiral, U. S. Navy, and while so serving, being Jointly responsible with the 
Commanding General, Hawaiian Department, for the defense of the Hawaiian 
coastal frontier and well knowing of the possibility of a surprise attack by Japan 
on the United States, did, in Hawaiian waters, during the period from about 
27 November 1941 to about 7 December 1941, neglect and fail to consult, confer 
and cooperate with the aforesaid commanding general with respect to measures 
to be taken under the then existing plans for Joint defense of the Hawaiian coastal 
frontier and the adaptation of the said plans in whole or in part as required by 
the imminence of hostilities, as it was the duty of the said Kimmel to do, and as a 
result of which neglect and failure as aforesaid an attack by Japanese forces on 
7 December 1941 resulted in Navy installations and ships of the U. S. Pacific Fleet 
being damaged and destroyed. 


SPECIFICATION 3 

In that Husband E. Kimmel, rear admiral. United States Navy, Retired, while 
serving on active duty as the Commander in [J4^9J] Chief, United States 
Pacific Fleet, with the rank of admiral, United States Navy, and while so serving, 
being Jointly responsible with the Commanding General, Hawaiian Department, 
for the defense of the Hawaiian coastal frontier, having been informed by the 
Chief of Naval Operations by despatch on or about 24 November 1941 that a sur- 
prise aggressive movement in any direction by the Japanese, Including an attack 
on the Philippines or Guam, was a possibility, and on or about 27 November 1941, 
that negotiations with Japan had ended and Japan was expected to make an 
aggressive move within a few days, and on or about 29 November 1941 that 
Japanese action was unpredictable and hostilities on their part were momen- 
tarily possible, did in Hawiian neglect and fail to consult and confer with the 
said commanding general with respect to the meaning and intent of the warn- 
ings issued by the said despatches and the appropriate measures of defense 
required by the Indicated imminence of hostilities, as it was the duty of the 
said Kimmel to do, and as a result of which neglect and failure as aforesaid an 
attack by Japanese forces of 7 December 1941, resulted In Navy installations and 
ships of the U. S. Pacific Fleet being damaged and destroyed. 
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SFBQIFICATION 4 

In that Husband E. Kimmel, rear admiral, U. S. Navy, Retired, while serving 
on active duty as the Commander in [1)592] Oiief, U. S. Pacific Fleet, 
with the rank of admiral, U. S. Navy, and while so serving, being Jointly respon- 
sible with the Commanding General, Hawiian Department, for the defense of 
the Hawailn coastal frontier, having on or about 27 November 1041 been in- 
formed by the Chief of Naval Operations by despatch that negotiations with 
Japan had ended and that Japan was expected to make an aggressive move with- 
in a few days and that said despatch was to be considered a war warning, did, in 
Hawaiian waters, between said date and 7 December 1041 neglect and fail to 
put into effect within his command a state of alert and of readiness such as was 
required to meet the emergency envisaged In the said despatch, as it was the duty 
of the said Kimmel to do, in that a distant reconnaisance was not inaugurated 
and maintained and shore batteries of the Navy and antiaircraft artillery on 
board vessels of the fieet were not manned and supplied with ammunition, and 
as a result of which neglect and failure as aforesaid an attack by Ja\)anese 
forces on 7 December 1941 resulted in Navy installations and ships of the U. S. 
Pacific Fleet being damaged and destroyed. 

[HBOS'] Mr. Lane. In response to the request of Congressman 
Keefe, page 11033 of the record, the Navy Department has replied, 
concerning the location of certain cards in respect to the winds code, 
and we asK that the Navy Department reply be spread on the record. 

The Chairman. So orderea. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

[ H 59 J )] Department of the Navy, 

Office of the Secretary, 
Washington, 2S April 19)6. 

1063A (HLB) 

R#l«5 

Memorandum 

To : Mr. Seth W. Richardson. 

In response to the request of Congressman Keefe (Record of Proceedings, 
page 11<)^), referred to in item 15 of your memorandum of 29 March 1946, a 
thorough search of the pertinent files of the cognizant activity of the Navy 
Department has been made to find the cards in respect of the winds code which 
were prepared at the direction of Read Admiral Noyes, and no information 
or material of the type described has been found. 

/s/ John Ford Baecher, 

Convmander, USNR. 

[lIiB94,-A] Mr. Lane. In respect to the request of Senator Fer- 
guson for information as to the number of airplanes sent to Hawaii 
and the Philippines during the period February 1. 1941, to December 
7, 1941, in the transcript at page 12997, by reply dated April 22, 
1946, the Navy Department has furnished this information and it has 
been included in Exhibit No. 172 of the committee. 

Mr. Mxjrphy. In connection with that I would like for the record 
to show that there are letters in the President’s file that are pertinent 
to that very question, letters from Secretary Stimson to the President 
and from the President to the Secretary, in regard to the planes to 
be sent to Hawaii. 

The Chairman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Lane. In response to Senator Ferguson’s request at page 13995, 
for the various messages noted in the operations watch officer log, the 
Navy Department, under date of April 22, supplied this material, 
and it has been made Exhibit 162-A. 

At page 14064 of the transcript, a memorandum from the Navy De- 
partment concerning the notes and drafts of Admiral Inglis’ state- 
ment before this committee was spread on the record. A correction of 
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the Navy Department memorandum has been received under date of 
Awil 18, 1946. We ask that the correction be spread on the record. . 
The Chairman. So ordered. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

[U595} 108aA(JFB) 

RlOl 

123 

Depabtment of the NJlVY, 

OmoB or THE Sbcsetaby, 
Washington, 18 April 1946. 

Memorandum 

To: Mr. Seth W. Richardson. 

In respect of the request of Senator Ferguson (Record of Proceedings, pages 
200-201) concerning the drafts and notes assembled in connection with the 
preparation of the statement of Admiral Inglis, my previous memorandum 
(dated 25 January 1946, R #101, 123) (Record of Proceedings, page 14065) 
erroneously advised as to the date when the final draft was completed and the 
work material destroyed. The date of the occurrence of those events was 14 
November 1945 and not 24 November 1946. 

/s/ John Fobd Baecheb, 

Commander, USNR. 

Mr. Lane. We request that a memorandum from the War Depart- 
ment liaison officer dated December 13, 1945 to committee counsel 
concerning production and distribution of B-17 bombers as of Sep- 
tember 1, 1941 be spread on the record. 

The Chairman. So ordered. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

War Department, 

Washington, D. C., December 13, 1945. 

Memorandum for Mr. Mitchell. 

With reference to your letter of Decmber 10, 1946, forwarding a copy of 
Senator Brewster’s request dated December 5, 1945 : 

1. As of September 1, 1941, 133 B-17’s had been produced. 

2. Of the 133 B-17*s produced as of September 1, 1941, 113 had been de- 
liverd to the Army Air Forces and 20 to Great Britain. 

8. On September 1, 1941, the United States possessed 109 B-lT’s, disposed 
as f oUows : 


Hawaii 21 

Panama 7 

Continental United States 81 


(S) Harmon Dtjnoombe, 
Lieutenant Colonel, General Staff Corps. 

Mr. Lane. Senator Ferguson requested whether or not the OpNav 
dispatch 061743, December 1941, to Admiral Kimmel, was a priority 
message. The Navy Department has replied to this request ana we asK 
that the reply be spread on the record. 

The Chairman. It is so ordered. 

( The matter referred to follows :) 

[14596] Department op the Navy, 

Office op the Sbcbetaby, 
Washington, 16 April 1946. 

Memorandum 

To: Mr. Seth W. Richardson. 

In response to the request of Senator Ferguson (Record of proceedings, page 
7812) referred to in Item 8 of your memorandum of 29 Mar^ 1946, Dispatch 
601743 of December 1941 from OpNav to CinCPac for action to CinCAF for 
Information, was sent with deferred precedence. 
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This message, as indicated In part in my memorandum (1083 A (HLB) R#105 
dated 29 January 1946) to you, was transmitted from Washington to radio 
Honolulu on 6 December 1941 at 2254 Greenwich Time, which was 1754 Wash- 
ington Local Time and 1224 Hawaiian Time (10: 54 p. m. Greenwich Time, 5 : 54 
p. m. Washington Local Time and 12 : 24 p. m. Hawaiian Time) all of 6 December. 
Since this message was transmitted by radio, it was received in Honolulu at the 
moment of transmission. No record has yet been found at Pearl Harbor indicat- 
ing the exact time of delivery of the message to Admiral Kimmel. 

/s/ John Ford Baboheb, 

Commander, USNR, 


Mr. Lane. Senator Ferguson’s request, at page 207 of 
the transcript, for records relating to the phrase “provide necessary 
escort” in the dispatch marked “Exhibit No. 3” of this committee, has 
been answered by a reply of the Navy Department dated the 17th of 
April 1946. We ask that this reply be spread on the record. 

The Chairman. So ordered. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

[14^98] B #124 

(JFB-efb) Depabtment of the Navy, 

(1070) Office or the Secbbtaby, 

Wathington, 17 April 19^6. 

Memorandum 

To : Mr. Seth W. Richardson. 

In response to the request of Senator Ferguson (Record of Proceedings, Page 
207), referred to in item 1 of your memorandum of 29 March 1046, the direction 
in dispatch 252203 of November 1941 from OpNav to Oonil2 for action and to 
dncPac, CinCaf, Coml4 and Ck)ml6 for information (Gong. Inv. Exhibit 3), 
reading ‘CinCPac and CinCAf provide necessary escort", which follows the 
instruction for the routing of all trans-Paciflc shipping through the Torrest 
Straits, is usual Navy phraseology whereby it was indicated to the Fleet Com- 
manders that they should detail as a protective escort such ships as in their 
discretion they considered necessary to accomplish the purpose of guarding the 
trans-Paciflc shipping in question from any unfriendly action or aggressive attack. 

/s/ John Fobo Baecheb, 

Oomtnander, VSNR. 

[14S9S] _ ifr. Lane. In reference to page 14127 and page 14129 of 
the transcript, information was recorded as received from the Navy 
Department concerning the time of J^anese attacks in various 
Pacific locations at the outbreak of war. This additional information 
has been received from the Navy Department and we ask that it be 
added to the record. 

The Chairman. So ordered. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


[14600] 1()83A(HLB) Depabthent of thk Navy, 

B #112 Office of the Secretabt, 

Washington, 17 April 1946. 

Memorandum 

To : Mr. Seth W. Richardson. 

Subject : Time Table of Japanese Attacks — source of material 
Reference is made to niy memorandum file 1083A R#112 dated 4 April 1046 
(Record of Proceedings, pages 141*27-14120), In which the times of the Japanese 
attacks at Clark Field, P. I., and Nichols ^eld, Manila (Record of Proceedings, 
page 14120) were reported to be 9; 27 am (December 8th, local time) and 3:00 
am (December 9th, local time). 
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Further and later information received from the War Department now places 
the times of the attacks at these places as follows : 


Place 

Local time 

Greenwich time 

Washington time 

/ 

Clark Field, P. I ... 

Between 12:17 and 12:20 

Between 4:17 and 4:20 

Between 11:17 and 11:20 

p. ra. December 8th. 

a. ra. December 8th. 

p. m. December 7th. 

Nichols Field, Ma- 
nila. 

3:15 a. m., December 9th.. 

7:15 p. m., December 8th.. 

2:15 p. m., December 8th. 


/s/ John Ford Baecher 
John Ford Baecher, 

Oommander^ U8NR, 

[ 14601 ] Mr. Lane. Congressman Murphy requested at page 
12635 of the transcript and the Navy has supplied four intercepted dis- 
patches, mentioned in the statement before the committee of Capt. L. 
F. Stafford. Opnav dispatch No. 282301, also requested at that time, 
has been included as a part of Exhibit No. 142 of this committee. We 
ask that the four intercepted dispatches be included in the record. 

The Chaibman. So ordered. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


[14602] Department op the Navy, 

Office of the Secretary, 
Washington 15 April 1946. 

1083A(JFB) 

R #172 
Memorandum 

To : Mr. Seth W. Richardson. 

In response to the request of Congressman Murphy (Record of Proceedings, 
page 12035), referred to in Item 17 in your memorandum of 29 March 1946, there 
are enclosed herewith copies of the following documents : 

(a) No. 843, Tokyo to Washington, 27 November 1941. 

(b) Serial 1197, Washington to Tokyo, 27 November 1941, (JD-1 No. 6908). 

(c) Serial 482, Rio to Tokyo, 30 November 1941, (JD-1 No. 6982). 

(d) Serial 768, Rome to Tokyo, 29 November 1941, (JD- No. 6981). 

/s/ John Ford Baecher, 

John Ford Baecher, 
Commander, U8NR. 

Ends. (4) 

[14603] From : Tokyo. 

To : Washington. 

27 November 1941 
(Purple) 

#843 

Broadcast schedule as follows : 


6 p. m. 
6:30 p. m. 

7 : 00 p. m. 
8 : 00 p. m. 

9 : 00 p. m. 
10 : 00 p. m. 
10:30 p. m. 


To Pacific Ck)ast 

To Western Hemisphere. 

To the Coast 

To the Coast 

To the Coast 

To the Coast 

To Europe 


.. JVJ 

12275. 

/JUO 

9430 and 

"IJVJ 

12275. 

.. JVJ 

12275. 

.. JHL 

5160. 

.. JHL 

5160. 

-JHP 

11980. 

. JHL 

5160. 


JD-1: 6899 Secret (H) Navy Trans. 11-28^1 (S-TT) End (A) 
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Piom: Washington. 

To: Tokyo. 

27 November 1941. 

(Purple) #1197. 

Re your #798* and 

Due to reception of JUO and JVJ (general intelligence infor- 

mation — Morse code — broadcast) being weak, we desire that you change these 
to JAV (27.327.5 kilocycles) and JUP (13.065 kilocycles), the change to be made 
immediately. 

Reception is also very weak on JHL (Domei news broadcast) so arrange to use 
above wave length for tlds, too. 

Due to static, the JAP (European broadcast) cannot be heard at all. 

♦JD-1 : 6668 — Instructions concerning talks on withdrawing troops from South- 
ern Indochina. 

•JD-1 :6899 — Tokyo broadcast schedule. 

JD“1: Secret Navy Trans. 11-29-41 (X) Enel (B) 

From: Rio (Ishii). 

To: Tok>’o. 

November 30, 1941. 

Purple. #482. 

I am making a general test of the reception of dispatches, and find that at 
present we cannot receive the 10:30 P. M. (Japanese time) transmission at all. 
At present the only one we can hear is the 6:30 P. M. (Japanese time) trans- 
mission from JVJ to the United States, so please bear this in mind. Argentina 
reports the same. 

As I would like to find out whether conditions are favorable here for reception 
between 4: 00 and 6: 00 A. M. (Japanese time), it seems best to send to South 
America at that time over a wavelength of from 10 to 15 megacycles. 

25571 Army 6982 Secret Trans. 12-2-41 (7) End (D) 

From: Rome. 

To: Tokyo. 

29 November 1941. 

(Purple) # 768. 

Re my #762*. 

In regard to the Japanese language radio broadcasts to Europe recently, JLT 
cannot be heard at all and while JVW can be heard fairly well still there is inter- 
ference from other wave lengths during the news broadcasts and static, etc. 
Added to this is the fact that the announcer apparently speaks in a low tone, 
very rapidly and swallows the ends of his w^ords, and the occasions when we do 
not get good reception are numerous. There is great danger that we may miss 
some important announcement such as was referrefi to in your telegram. Please 
take up the following points that I am going to mention and [H606\ please 
arrange to do something about it, temporarily at least, 

1. Select an announcer who can speak slightly louder than the present one and 
who can enunciate clearly, one who does not intone and who can pronounce even 
the last syllables of his words correctly and clearly. 

2. In selecting the news please continue to place the most imx)ortant news first 
followed by items of lesser imiwrtance. However, as some time is usually con- 
sumed in adjusting the machine, sometimes the important news is missed so 
please repeat this again at the end of the broadcast even if this requires cutting 
down on the entertainment features, 

8. Before the Japanese news broadcast please be sure to always play several 
minutes of Japanese patriotic music by way of Introduction. 

Relayed to Berlin. 

•Not available. 

JD-1 Secret (H) Navy Trans. 12-2-41 (G-TT) End (C) 

Mr. Lane. Senator Ferguson requested at page 6374 a memoran- 
dum attached to a letter dated 4 April 1941 from Admiral Stark to 
Admiral Kimmel. The Navy Department replied under date of May 
1, 1946, and we ask that the reply be spread on the record. 

The Chairman. It is so ordered. 
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(The matter referred to follows:) 


[14607] 1083A R#131 

DEPARnaiNT or the Natt, 

Office op the Seobbtabt, 
Washiroton, 1 May 1946. 

Memorandum 

To: Mr. Seth W. Richardson. 

1. In compliance with the request of Senator Ferguson (Record of Proceedings, 
Page 6374), referred to In Item # 6 of your memorandum of 29 March 1946, 
a careful search has been made of the flies of the Navy Department for the 
memorandum mentioned In the letter dated 4 April 1941 from Admiral Stark 
to Admiral Kimmel. Neither the memorandum nor a copy can be found. 


(S) John Ford Baecber, 

JoHit Fbeo Babchebi, 

Oommanier, XJSNR. 


Mr. Lane. Congressman Gearhart requested, at page 299 of the 
transcript, orders transferring ships from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
and vice versa from May to Decemoer 1941. 

Under date of May 1, 1946 the Navy Department replied and we 
ask that their reply be spread on the record. 

The Chairman. So ordered. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


IU608^ 1083a R#47B 


Memorandum 

To : Mr. Seth W. Richardson. 


DEPAKnagnr or the Natt, 

OmoB or THE Sbcbbtabt, 
Washiroton, 1 May 1946. 


1. In response to the request of Congressman Gearhart, (Record of Proceed- 
ings, Page 299) , referred to in Item #3 of your memorandum of 29 March 1946, 
for copies of orders transferring ships from the Paciflc to the Atlantic and vice 
versa from May to December 1941, reference la made to the following documents : 

(a) CNO Secret letter. Serial 06538, dated 7 April 1941 which lists battleship 
Division THREE; either the Lewington or the Enterprise; Cruiser Division 
BIGHT; Destroyer Squadron BIGHT (DesDlv 3 and 15), and Destroyer Squad- 
ron NINE (DesDlv 17 and 18) as the units which are to transferred from the 
Paciflc to the Atlantic “because of the existing and prospective strategic situation 
in tho iAitl&Dtic Oc€fl,n.** 

(b) CNO Serial 152163 dated 16 April 1941 (Narrative Statement, Page 156; 

Hewitt Exhibit 70» Document [14609] 122) which modified item (a). This 

dispatch orders that transfers indicated in item (a) are to be held in abeyance 
until the international situation clears ; that the Enterprise or the Yorktoum are 
to be substituted for the transfer of the Enterprise op the LesHngton; that when 
the carrier is ready she is to proceed accompanied by the MoDougaU and 
DesDiv 18. 

(c) CinCPac Serial 162346 dated 16 April 1941 (Narrative Statement, Page 
167; Hewitt Exhibit 70, Document 123) which reports the Torktown and the 
destroyers specified in item (b) ready to depart approximately 21 April. 

(d) CNO Serial 132019 dated 13 May 1941 (Narrative Statement, Page 167; 
Hewitt Elxhiblt 70, Document 125) which modifies item (a) and orders that 
three groups, each consisting of one battleship, one light cruiser and three de- 
stroyers from the units specified in item (a), be organized, as well as a fourth 
group consisting of one light cruiser and DesDiv 3. This dispatch specifies the 
Intervals between departures for these groups. 

(e) OPNav Serial 242155 dated 24 May 1941 (Narrative Statement, Page 168; 
Hewitt Exhibit 70, Document 127) which orders two destroyers of the Cimaron 
[14610] class to the Atlantic Fleet. 

(f) CNO Confidential letter Serial 023638 of 22 May 1941 (forwarded with 
memorandum of the undersigned R#47B dated 8 February 1946) which outlines 
the reorganization of DesRon’s 2, ^ 9, 11 and 13 by individual ship name. All 
of the ships named in this letter with the exception of the Livermore^ EherlSf 
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Kearney, Ericksson, Choin, Meredith, and Chrayaon were at the time of the 
writing of the letter in the Pacific. 

(g) CNO Confidential letter Serial 021988 dated 16 May 1941 (forwarded with 
memorandum of the undersigned R#47B dated 8 February 1946) reporting 
the intention to transfer the USS Bridge and the USS Antarea to the Pacific Fleet 

2. With the exception of CNO Secret letter Serial 06538 dated 7 April 1941 
(item (a) above) all of the above references have previously been forwarded 
to the Ommittee, and, therefore, a copy of only that letter is forwarded herewith. 

(S) John Fobd Baecheb, 

Commander, USNR. 

114611 ] Op-^MG 4/5 Apr. 7, 1941. 

Serial 06538 

SFCBET. 

Prom : Chief of Naval Operations, 

To : Commander-In-Chief, U. S, Pacific Fleet. 

Subject : Transfer of Units from the Pacific Fleet to the Atlantic Fleet. 

Reference : (a) CinCus Secret letter A16/0140 of 28 January 1941. 

1. Two battleships of the Atlantic Fleet are now under Navy Yard overhaul, one 
a routine overhaul and the other of an emergency character. Both these 
battleships will be absent from the Fleet until about the middle of May; there- 
after, a certain period of time will be required for training before they would 
be ready to undertake their assigned duties if the United States were then in the 
war. The Ranger is scheduled for Navy Yard overhaul from July 1st to Septem- 
ber 1st for essential alteration of arresting gear and for routine work. The 
Chief of Naval Oi)erations considers that this overhaul cannot be indefinitely 
postponed. 

2. Because of the preceding circumstances and the existing and prospective 
strategic situation in the Atlantic Ocean, it has now become apparent that the 
Atlantic Fleet must have a greater initial strengh in order to perform effectively 
the tasks that will be assigned it in war. It has therefore been decided to transfer 
certain units from the Pacific Fleet to the Atlantic Fleet. 

3. The following is a list of the units which will be ordered to the Atlantic: 
Battleship Division 3. 

Either the U. S, S. Lexington or the U. S. S. Enierpriae, as may be later 
directed by the Chief of Naval Operations. 

[14612] Cruiser Division 8. 

Destroyer Squadrons 8 (Desdivs 3 and 15) and 9 (Desdivs 17 and 18) as 
now constituted. 

Vessels under overhaul are to be dispatched as soon as ready* 

4. The movement of these units to the Atlantic must be accomplished with the 
utmost possible secrecy. In order to promote secrecy, it has been decided not 
to transrfer all vessels at once but to make the transfer in several groups, with 
about two weeks elapsing between departures of groups. The Chief of Naval 
Operations will instruct you by secret dispatch as to the final dates for departure 
of each group from the Hawaiian area. 

5. The groups and tentative dates of departure will be as follows : 

Group 1. Tentative date of departure from Hawaii April 15, 1941. 

1 battleship of Battleship Division 3. 

2 cruisers of Cruiser Division 8. 

All available 1850 ton vessels of Destroyer Squadron 9. 

Group 2, Tentative date of departure from Hawaii May 1, 1941. 

1 battleship of Battleship Division 3. 

2 cruisers of Cruiser Division 8. 

Destroyer Division 17. 

Group 3, Tentative date of departure from Hawaii May 15, 1941. 

1 battleship of Battleship Division 3. 

Lexington or Enterpriae, as may later be directed. 

Flagship of Detroyer Squadron 8 and Destroyer Division 15. 

[14613] 6. After passage of the Canal, all groups will proceed to Hampton 

Roa^ unless otherwise directed. 

7. You will direct that all vessels of the Atlantic detachments maintain radio 
silence, except in emergency, from the time of departure from Hawaii until 
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arriTal in Hampton Roads. Dnrlng transit of the Canal, the oon^nander of 
each group will report by dispatch, through the shore communication organiza- 
tion, to the Commander-in-Ghief, Atlantic Fleet, for duty. 

8. With regard to item (19) of paragraph one of reference (a), in which yon 
recommend that Destroyer Division 12 remain with the Padflc Fleet instead 
of being assigned to the Southeast Pacific Force, you are informed that In a 
forthcoming revision of WPLr-44, Table DSF-2 will be changed to require one 
destroyer division, of the long range tyite. liaving five guns and two torpedp 
tubes. After the transfers directed by this letter, two such divisions will remain 
in the Pacific Fleet, viz.. Destroyer Divisions 1 and 2. 

9. Acknowledge receipt by dispatch, referring to the serial number of this 
letter. 

(S) H. R. Stabk. 

C!opy to: 

CinClant 147/89. 

Mr. Lane. Congressman Murphy requested at page 
9525 of the transcript, information concerning identity of a ship 
located to the north of Hawaii on a chart dated 6 December 1941, 
which chart is a part of Exhibit No. 109. Under date of April 30, 
1946, the Navy Department has replied to this request identifying die 
shm. 

We ask that the reply be spread on the record. 

The Chairman. So ordered. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

[ims\ R#144 

Depabtmert of the Navt, 

Office of the Secbetabt, 
WatMngton, 30 April 1946. 

MEMORANDUM 

To: Mr. Seth W. Richardson. 

In response to the request of Congressman Murphy (Record of Proceedings, 
Page 952.5), referred to in Item #12 of your memorandum of 29 March 1946, the 
ship indicated on the chart labeled “Secret, 5 Dec. ’41” (one of the documents of 
Exhibit 109 of the Congressional Investigation) as located northward of the 
island of Oahu at 27” North Latitude and 153* West Longitude is the Royal 
C'aiiiMliiin naval vessel Prince Robert (XCL-.‘{8). 

The chart in question, and the otliers of similar nature that are parts of 
Exhibit 109 of the Congressional Investigation, are copies of photographs of 
a wall chart which was maintained in the Navy Department for the purpose of 
plotting the approximate locations of naval vessels of the United States and of 
friendly foreign i)owers. Tlie position of the Prince Robert stated above as shown 
on the chart is only approximate, and it has been ascertained that at noon 
G.C.T. 5 December 1941 tills ^hip was located at the position 25° 30 minutes North 
Latitude and 152° 30 minutes West [11616] Longitude. There is attached 
hereto a further chart on which are indicated the two locations which have been 
mentioned, that is (1) 27° North Latitude — 153° West Longitude, and (2) 25* 
30 minutes North Latitude — 152* 30 minutes West Longitude. 

The Prince Robert departed from Pearl Harbor at 2030 Greenwich Civil Time 
on 4 December 1941 for Bsquimalt, Vancouver, B. C., where it arrived 11 Decem- 
ber 1941. 

(S) John Fobd Baechib. 

Oommander, V8NR. 

Mr. Lane. C!ongressman Gearhart requested, pag^ 780-782 of the 
transcript, a list showing ships transferred from tne^acific to Atlantic 
or vice versa between May 1, 1940, and February 1, 1941. The Navy 
Department replied to this request under date of April 29, 1946, and 
we ask that the reply be spread on the record. 

The Chairman. It is so ordered. 
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(The matter referred to follows;)- 


Umn 1083A 
#47A 

MEMORANDUM 

To : Mr. Seth W. Richardson. 


Department of the Navy, 

Office of the Secretary, 
Washington^ 29 April 1946. 


In response to the request of Congressman Gearhart (Record of Proceedings, 
Pages 780-782), referred to In Item #5 of your memorandum of 29 March 1946, 
there are forwarded herewith two tables showing (1) Ship transfers from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic Fleets and from the Atlantic to the Pacific Fleets between 
1 May 1940 and 7 December 1941, and (2) Ships, new or re-commissioned, that 
were sent (otherwise than by transfers from Fleet to Fleet) to the Pacific to 
augment the forces of the Pacific Fleet between 8 October IWO and 7 
December 1941. 

(S) John Ford Baecher, 

Commander^ U8NR. 

Enclosure: (a) Twelve (12) copies of tables (11 and (2). 


[14618] Table 1. — Transfers of ships from the Pacific and Asiatic fleets to 
the Atlantic fleet and vice versa 


From 1 May 1941 to 1 Feb. 1941 


Padflc to Atlantic 


Atlantic to Pacific 


From 1 Feb. 1941 to 7 Dec. 1941 


Pacific to Atlantic 


Atlantic 

to 

Pacific 


Battle- 

ships. 

Aircraft 

carri- 

ers. 

Cruisers., 


Destroy- 

ers. 


\n6t9] 

Subma- 

rines. 

Auxiliary 


None. 


None. 


LouiiviUe, Chester, Cin- 
cinnati, Milwaukee, 
Omaha, Memphia. 

Note.— A lso the AuQTieta 
from Asiatic to Atlantic. 

Sampson, Moffett, Ander- 
son, Hammann, Hughes, 
Sims, Muslin, Russell, 
Mayrant, Rhind, Trippe. 


None. 


None. 


None. 

None. 


BatDiv THREE: Idaho, 
Mississippi, New Mex- 
ico. 

Yorktown 


Louisville, Chester, Trent- 
on. 


Crane, Crosby, KUty, Ken- 
nison, Anderson, Ham- 
mann, Hughes, Sims, 
Muslin, Russell, O^Bri- 
en, Walke, Buck. 


None - 


1. CruDIv EIGHT: PhU- 
adelphia, Brooklyn, Sa- 
vannah, Nashville. 


DesRon EIGHT: Ander- 
son, Muslin, Hammann, 
Rowan, Lang, Stack, 
^erett, Wilson. 

DesRon NINE: A/cDou^ 
all. Morris, Roe, Wain- 
wright. Buck, Davis, 
Jouett, Warrington, 
Somers. 


None. 


Cimmaron, Sangamon, 
Santee, Relief, Wm. P. 
Biddle, Fuller, Heywood, 
Little, Manley, String- 
ham, McKean, Brant, 
Partridge, Algor ma; Kal- 
mia. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


N OTK.— All transfers were between the Pacific Fleet and the Atlantic Fleet except as expressly noted 


7971(1 — 40— pt 11 24 
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[J46t0] Table 2. — Auffmcntations in ship strength of Paoiflo fleet other than 

by transfers from other fleets during the period 8 October 1940- 
7 December 1941 



New ships sent to the Pacific Fleet 

Older ships sent to the Pacific Fleet 

Battleships 

None 

None. 

None. 

SSt. lAnds. 

AUen. Chew, MaeFarland, SeUep, 

None. 

Asoed, Bollard. Breese, GiUis. Hulbert, 
Begulus, Sacramento, SeminoU, Thorn- 
ton. 

Aircraft duriers 

None - 

Cruisers 

Hcieno. 

Destroyers * 

None 

Snbmaiiiies 

Car. Cudgeon, Tambor. Tautog, Thresher. 

Triian, Trout, Tuna, 

Aldebaran. Casco. Curtiss. FuUon, Har^ 
ris, Kuala. Paias. Procyon. Sabine. 
Solace, Tangier, ZeUen, 

Auxiliary vessels 


1 All classified as ODD (old destroyer, recommissioned) on Dec. 7, 1941. 


Mr. Lane. Senator Ferguson requested, page 14069 of 
the transcript, all duty officer logs kept for the Office of the Secretary 
of War and tne Chief of Staff between 1 November and 7 December 
1941. 

The reply of the War Department has been received to this request, 
and we ask that the reply, dated April 23, 1946, be spread on the 
record. 

The Chairman. So ordered. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

Was Depabtmert 
Washington, D. 0. 

Room 4D761, The Pentagon. 2S AgrU 194^ 

Memorandum for Mr. Richardson: 

At page 14,069 of the transcript. Senator Ferguson ai^ed for all duty officer 
logs kept for the offices of the Secretary of War and the Chief of Staff between 
1 November and 7 December 1941. Inclosed herewith is a letter from Major 
General John R. Deane, who was an Assistant Secretary of the General Staff 
during the period mentioned, describing the duty officer system of the office of 
the Secretary of the General Stall in the months preceding Pearl Harbor and 
stating that no logs were maintained by the duty officers of that office. The fore- 
going duty officer arrangement served both the office of the Chief of Staff and 
the office of the Secretary of War. 

(S) Casl R. Nexson, 

Captain. AXJB 

[Incl.] 


[ 1462 $^^ Headquabtebs, Abmy Aib Fobges 

Wa%hingt&n, 19 April 1946, 

Capt. Oabl R. Nexson 

Rm 4^761 The Pentagon. Washington 25. D. C, 

Deab Captain Nexson : In reply to your telephone request this date the follow- 
ing represents to the best of my recollection, knowledge and belief the system 
that was employed concerning duty officers in the Office of the Chief of Staff Just 
prior to Pearl Harbor. 

There were 6 or 8 officers designated as Assistant Secretaries of the General 
Staff, all of whom were on a roster as night and weekend duty officers. When 
acting as duty officers they were required to remain within reach of a designated 
telephone so that they might be called by the Adjutant GeneraFs Office in case 
anything unusual occurred outside of the regular hours. 

I was Assistant Secretary of the General Staff during the few months preced- 
ing Pearl Harbor and was one of the officers on the roster referred to above. I 
do not recall ever having been called by the Adjutant GeneraFs Office because 
some unusual situation had arisen. There was no log kept of the activities of 
the duty officers. If anything arose that called for imme- 114 ^ 24 ] dlate action 
such action would be taken at once; otherwise the circumstances would be re^ 
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ported to the Secretary of the General Staff upon his arrival at the office on the 
following day. 

(S) John R. Deans, 

Major General, USA, 

Mr. Lane. In response to the request for information concerning 
Japanese estimates of the United States air strength in the Hawaiian 
area prior to the attack on Pearl Harbor, the War Department by 
memorandum dated May 21, 1946, has furnished information obtained 
from the Chairman, United States Strategic Bombing Survey, and 
we ask that this information be spread on tlie record. 

The Chairman. It is so ordered. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

[H625] War Department, 

Washington, D. C. 

Room The Pentagon, 21 May 1946, 

Memorandum for Mr. Richardson : 

In response to your request for information concerning Japanese estimates of 
United States air strength in the Hawaiian area prior to the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, there is inclosed herewith a memorandum dated 21 May from the Office 
of the Chairman, United States Strategic Bombing Survey. 

(S) Robert M. Diggs. 

Captain, AUS. 


[H625] United States Strategic Bombing Survey, 

OlEICE OF THE CHAIRMAN, 

21 May 1946. 

Captain Robert M. Diggs, A. U. S., 

Room 4D 757, Pentagon Building, Washington, D, C, 

Dear Captain Diggs: In reply to your question concerning Japanese estimates 
of United States air strength in the Hawaiian area prior to the Pearl Harbor 
attack, the Survey can offer the following. 

Last November in Tokyo Admiral Yonai, the last Japanese Navy Minister, 
gave the Survey a document, the translated title of which is “Estimation of 
Japanese Strength at the Outbreak of the Greater East Asia War (December 
1941).’* This paper which was used by the Japanese Cabinet for planning pur- 
poses during the late fall of 1941 has the following estimated disposition of United 
States air strength in the Pacific : 



Hawaii area 

W’ake-M id- 
way 

Philippines 

area 

Aleutian 

area 

Available for 
transfer to 
Far East 

FIghtAr plAnM 

About 200... 

About 40 

Wake, about 
12. 

About 10 


About 1,000. 

About 60. 
About 200. 

About 250. 

m.8tr] 

Large planes (4 engines) 

About 40 


Medium planes (2 engines) 

About 100 .. 




Small attack planes 

About 150... 




Reconnaissance and patrol planes 
Reconnaissance seaplanes........ 

About 35 


About ^.... 




About 10 


Flying boats 

About 110... 

Wake, about 
6; Midway, 
about 9. 

About 35 

About 12 


Yours very truly, 

(S) Walter Wilds, 
•Commander U. S. N, R. 


Mr. Lane. We have received answers to inquiry at page 13760 of 
the transcript for further information regarding the proposed British 
warning to Japan sent to President Roosevelt on December 6, 1941, 
which involved the reply of the Australian Government. 

We ask that this material now be spread on the record. 

The Chairman. It is so ordered. 
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(The matter referred to follows:) 

[ H 628 ^ Apbil 9, 1946. 

Memorandum for Mr, Marks: 

With reference to your undated letter advising that clearance has been obtained 
from the British Government for documents numbered 6 and 8 referred to in Mr. 
Masten’s memorandum of B^bruary 23, 1946, the Joint Committee desires the 
following further information regarding document No. 8 (which is the memo- 
randum dated December 7, 1941, apparently from Prime Minister Churchill to 
President Roosevelt, enclosing a draft of a proposed declaration by the British 
Government to the Japanese Government) : 

1. The basis for the assertions made in the message from the Australian 
Minister at Washington, mentioned in the telegram from the then Aus- 
tralian Minister for External Affairs enclosed with your letter, regarding the 
procedure to be followed by the President. It is requested that, if necessary, 
appropriate Inquiry be made of the then Australian Minister at Washington 
as to the basis for these assertions. 

2. All information in the State Department flies concerning (o) the above- 
mentioned document No. 8, and (b) the above mentioned telegram from the 
Australian Minister for External Affairs. 

3. The date and hour of dispatch of (a) the above- [H629] men- 
tioned telegram from the Australian Minister for External Affairs, and (6) 
the above-mentioned message from the then Australian Minister at Wash- 
ington. 

These matters were discussed at the Committee’s hearing this morning, and a 
prompt reply will be greatly appreciated. 

(s) S. W. Richabdson, 

General Counsel, 


April 17. 1946. 

Dear Mr. Richardson: I refer to your memorandum to Mr. Marks dated 
April 9, requesting information concerning a British memorandum of December 
7, 1941 to President Roosevelt and an Australian telegram regarding that memo- 
randum, a paraphrase of which the Department recently furnished to you. 

In regard to point 2 of .vour memorandum, the flies of the State Department 
have again been searched, but no material has been found relevant to these 
papers. 

In regard to points 1 and 3, your request has been communicated to the Aus- 
tralian Government. While, under ordinary circumstances, the Department of 
State does not feel It should request other governments for documents in their 
files, an exception has been made in this case because [14680] of the fact 
that the Australian telegram in question was placed in the record at the request 
of the Australian Government. 


Sincerely yours, 


Joseph W. Ballantinr, 
Special Assistant to tho Becreiar\h 


The Honorable Seth W. Richardson, 

General Counsel, Joint Comittee on the Investigation of the Pearl 
Harbor Attack, 

Congress of the United States, 


Special Assistant to the Secretary of State, 

Washington, May 23, 1946. 

Dear Mr. Richardson : In further reference to your letter of April 9, there are 
enclosed two copies of a letter received from Mr. L. R. McIntyre of the Australian 
I^atlon which contains Information requested by you. 

Sincerely yours, 

/s/ Joseph W. Ballantine (per ONC) 
Joseph W. Baixantine 


Enclosure 


Mr. Seth W. Richardson, 

General Counsel, [14631] Joint Committee for the Investigation of 
the Pearl Harbor Attack, 

Congress of the United States, 
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[Copy] 


Australian Legation, 
Washington 8, D. C., 22nd May, 1946. 


Dear Mr. Richards : I refer to Mr. Acheson’s letter of April 16th, 1946, to Mr. 
Oldham, ti'ansmitting a request from the Joint Committee for the Investigation 
of the Pearl Harbour Attack for further information regarding the telegram 
from the Australian Minister for External Affairs to the Secretary of State for 
Dominion Affairs of the United Kingdom which has been inserted in the record 
of the Joint Committee’s hearings. 

The telegram contains the substance of a message which the Minister for 
External Affairs had received from the Australian Minister at Washington. This 
message w’as despached from Washington at 9:30 P. M. on December 6th, 1941. 
The information contained therein regarding the procedure to be followed by 
the President had come orally from the President late in the afternoon of De- 
cember 6th. 

There is no record of the exact time of desi)atch from Canberra of the telegram 
to the Secretary of State for [14632] Dominion Affairs beyond the fact 
that it was despatched in the evening of December 7th, Canberra time. 

Yours sincerely, 


/s/ L. R. McIntyre. 


Mr. Arthur L Richards, 

Room S77, State Building, 

United States Department of StcUe, Washington, D. C. 


April 10, 1946. 


Dear Miss Tully: There are enclosed with this letter mimeographed copies 
of two documents which you furnished the Committee from the files of the late 
President Roosevelt. The first document is dated December 7, 1941 and appears 
to be a memorandum from Prime Minister Churchill to the President, and the 
second document is the draft declaration attached to the first. There is also en- 
closed a mimeographe<l copy of a paraphrase of a telegram from the Australian 
Minister for External Affairs to the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs in 
the United Kingdom. Permission to use the first two documents was granted 
the Committee by the British Government only upon the condition that the third 
document be released at the same time. 

At the public hearing last Tuesday, the Committee asked that a further check 
of the records and files of President [14633] Roosevelt be made to ascer- 
tain whether any further information or documents are available concerning the 
enclosures. You will note the description of the “President’s subsequent pro- 
cedure” in the tjtiird document and the assertion that “he will issue his warning” 
on Tuesday afternoon or evening. The Committee desires to know whether 
the records and files of President Roosevelt contain any memoranda relating 
in any way to the three documents mentioned above, and to the basis for the 
assertion made by the then Australian Minister at Washington in the third 
document regarding the intentions of President Roosevelt. In particular, the 
Committee would like to know whether President Roosevelt’s records and files 
contain any memoranda of conversations between the President and the then 
Australian Minister at Washington, Mr. Casey, or copies of memoranda or 
messages from the President to Mr. Casey which might have served as the basis 
for the Australian Minister’s assertions. 

We will greatly appreciate your usual prompt attention to the Committee’s 
request. 

Sincerely yours. 


/s/ S. W. Richardson, 

General Counsel. 


Miss Grace Tully, 

3000 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
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3000 CoNNEcnouT Avenue, 
Washington, D. O-, April 11, 1946, 

Hon. S. W. Richabdson, 

General Counsel, Joint Committee on the Investigation 

of the Pearl Harhor Attack, Congress of the United States, 

201 Senate Office Building, Washington, D, C, 


Deab Mr. Richardson : I am sorry for the delay in answering your letter of 
April tenth, but I have just returned to Washington from New York. 

I have made a further search of the files but I am unable to find any additional 
:!ocuments or memoranda regarding the enclosures. 

My feeling about the message from the Australian Minister at Washington, 
Mr. Casey, is that he and the late President discussed the subject but, of course, 
no record was ever made of such conversations. 

I regret that 1 cannot be more helpful. 

Very sincerely yours, 

(S) Grace G. Tully 
Gbaob G. Tuixy. 


Mr. Lane. At paee 34 of the committee transcript Sen- 
ator Brewster requested that the final draft of a memorandum from 
the committee for the President, which the committee proposed the 
President send to the various executive departments and a^ncies, be 
spread on the record. It was ordered by the committee Chairman. 
We request that a copy of the letter dated November 2, 1945, from 
the committee Chairman to Hon. Matthew J. ConneUy, Secretary to 
the President, which letter quoted the committee’s proposed memo- 
randum, be spread on the record, together with a copy of the reply 
dated November 7, 1945, from Mr. Connelly to the committee Chair- 
man, which enclosed a copy of the memorandum the President sent 
to the executive departments and agencies that day. This latter 
memorandum appears in the full in the committee transcript at page 
30. However, tne letter of transmittal does not appear at that point. 
We ask that this material be spread on the record. 

The Chairman* So ordered. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


[146^6] [Copy] November 2, 1945, 

Honorable Matthew J. Connelly, 

Secretary to the President, 

The White House, Washington, D, C, 

Dear Mr. Connku-Y : The Joint Congressional Committee on the Investigation 
of the Pearl Harbor Attack respectfully asks that the President approve the 
following memorandum : 

Memorandum for: The Chief Executives of aU executive departments, agen- 
cies, commissions and bureaus, including the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

In order to assist the Joint Congressional Committee on the Investigation of 
the Pearl Harbor Attack in its desire to make a full and complete investigation 
of the facts relating to the events leading up to or following the attack, and to 
supplement previous directives and arrangements for full disclosure to and co- 
oi)eration with the Joint Committee, and to add to the protections given in that 
provision in Section 3 of the Concurrent Resolution creating the Joint Commit- 
tee, whicii reads as follows : 

Ssa 3. The testimony of any person in the armed services, and the fact that 
such person testified before the joint committee herein provided for, shaU not be 
[I46SI] used against him in any court proceeding or held against him in 
examining his military status for credits in the service to which he belongs. 

You are directed to authorize every person in your respective departments or 
agencies whether in the armed services or in a civilian status, and whether or 
not called to testify before the Joint Committee, if interrogated by the Com- 
mittee or any of its members or counsel, to volunteer any information of which 
they may have knowledge bearing on the subject of the Committee’s investiga- 
tion, and whether or not so interrogated, to come forward voluntarily and dis- 
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close to the Committee, or to any of its members or Its counsel, any information 
such persons may have on the subject of the inquiry which they may have any 
reason to think may not already have been disclosed to the Committee. 
B«q;)ectfully, 

CHAlBliAN. 


The Whttb House, 
WaBhington, Novemher 7, IdkS. 

My Dear Senator Barkley: This is to acknowledge your letter of November 
second, written on behalf of the Joint Congressional Committee on the Investi- 
gation of the Pearl Harbor Attack. 

I am enclosing a copy of the memorandum the President [1-^658] is today 
sending to the Chief Executives of all Elxecutive Departments, Agencies, Com- 
missions and Bureaus, including the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) Matthew J. Conneixy, 

MATTHEW J. CONNELLY, 

Secretary of the President, 

Honorable Alben W. Barkley, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. (7. 

[Enclosure.] 

Mr. Lane. The committee has received, under date of April 23, 1946, 
certain corrections requested by Captain Zacharias to be made in the 
transcript of his testimony. We asK that his request be made a part 
of the record. 

The Chairman. So ordered. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


1083A (HLB) 

memorandum. 

To : Mr. Seth W. Richardson. 

1. Captain Zacharias has reviewed the transcript of his testimony before the 
Committee and has requested that the following typographical errors be corrected : 
Page 8717, line 18, change “Jacinto” to “Isidro”. 

Page 8718, line 15, change “come” to “came”. 

Page 8720, line 5, delete “then”. 

Page 8723, line 19, delete “for”. 

Page 8724, lines 12 and 13, at end of line 12 change period to comma, and at 
beginning of line 13 change capital “T” to small “t”. 

Page 8738, line 2, change “made” to “make”. 

Page 8743, line 23, change “nand” to “and”. 

Page 8755. line 3. change this line to read: “Why, here I am a Reserve IntelU- 
gence Oflacer in Ch2 and”. 

Page 8755, line 6, delete “I said,” 

Page 8760, line 6, change “thatin” to “that in”. 

Page 8763, line 24, delete “Vice”. 

Page 8763, line 26, change “of* to “on”. 

[14640] Page 8905, line 19, insert “not” between “by” and “having”. 

Page 8986, line 23, change “sai” to “said”. 

Page 8998, line 3, change “1924” to “1926”. 

Page 9007, line 22, change “from” to “into”. 

Page 9014, line 4, change “defer.” to “refer to.” 

Page 9014, line 7, change “If you knew” to “In view of’. 

Page 9023, line 2, change “it” to “these”. 

Page 9024, line 4, change “Tmayer” to ‘T. Mayer”. 

Page 9024, line 21, before “Juno” Insert “It says”. 

Page 9089, line 12, change “ability” to “a billet”. 

(S) John Ford Baecheb, 

Otmmander, U8NR. 


Department of the Navy, 

Office op the Secretary, 
Washington, 2S April 1946. 
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Mr. Lane. Under date of April 25, 1946, we have received a list of 
corrections suggested in the testimony of Admiral H. R. Stark, by the 
admiral. We ask that his request be made a part of the record. 

The Chairman. It is so ordered. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

Department of the Navy, 

Office of the Secretary, 
Washington, 25 April 1946. 

Memorandum 

To : Mr. Seth W. Richardson, 

1. There is forwarded herewith as enclosure (A) a memorandum from Ad- 
miral H. It. Stark requesting that certain typographical and grammatical errors 
be corrected in the transcript of his testimony before the Joint Committee. 
These items are listed by page and line number. 

(S) John Ford Baecher, 

John Ford Baecher, 

Commander, VSNR. 

Enclosure: (A) Memo from Admiral H. R. Stark to Commander J. F. Baecher 
dtd 19 Apr 46. 

19 April 1946. 

Memorandum 

To : Commander John Ford Baecher. 

1. Referring to the recent hearings, I have read them over and I see no cor- 
rections for us in Volume 68. However, on Page 13712 in the question by Mr. 
Richardson in the paragraph at the top of the page next to the lost line, the 
word “Price” should be “Prince”. 

[14642] 2. In Volume 69, page 13897 in the paragraph near the bottom of 

the page starting “I remember her remark”, change “her” to “the” so that It 
would read “I remember the remark”. 

3. On page 13927. paragraph 1 at top of page, “May” should be “December”. 
If I said “May” it certainly was a mistake. I had meant and thought I had said 
“I think it was December,” etc. 

4. Page 13948, line 19-20, insert “based” at the end of line 9 so that the answer 
would read “they were based in”. 

(a) Page 13912, line 2, change the last two words “any explanation” to “an 
exclamation”. 

6. Going back to my former testimony, I note the following and which Dave 
may have corrected but I think it might be well to check up : 

Volume 35 : 

(a) Page 6395, line 6 after the word “out” insert “except through” and 
eliminate the word “of’. It would then read “they couldn’t get out except 
through Intelligence”. 

(b) Page 6397, line 13 insert “the” between the words “when” and “King”. 
It would then read “when the King went back”, etc. 

(c) Page 6433, line 13 Insert the w^ord “not” between the words “did and 
“have.”. It would then read “so we did [14643^ not have.” This is 
obviously a clerical error. 

(d) Page 6,463, line 6 change “200” to “0200”. 

(e) Papge 6502, line 20 change the word “transport” to “task force.” 

(f) Page 6505, line 11 change the word “report” to “support.” 

(g) Page 6524, line 20 change the word “we” to the word “he.” 

H. R. Stark, 
Admiral, U. S. Navy. 

(S) H. R. Stark, 

Enclosure (A) 

Mr. Lane. Under date of May 20, 1946, we received a request from 
Admiral Beardall of certain corrections he would like to have made 
in his testimony. We ask that his request be made a part of the record. 
The Chairman. It is so ordered. 
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(The matter referred to follows:) 

[UeU] 1070/HLB:ms 

Department of the Navy, 

Office of the SECRtrrARY, 
WMhingtony 20 May, 1946. 

Memorandum 

To: Mr. Seth W. Richardson. 

Admiral Beardall has checked the transcript of his testimony before the Joint 
Committee and requests that the typographical errors listed on the enclosure be 
corrected in the transcript 

/S/ John Ford Baecheb, 

. Commander, USNR, 

Italics indicates error or omission. 

Volume 69, of 11 April 1946 

Page Line Change 

14014 24 Should read : “Harbor attack when I joined him.“ 

14020 2 Should read: “No, not necessarily so. At that”. 

14025 12 Change “American” to “Japanese”. 

14025 13 Omit “of Japan”. 

14036 1 Should read: “When do you think it will happen?”. 

[ 14645 ] 

14088 6 Should read : **the conclusion that it was immediately.” 

14039 15 Read “No, he never discussed it with”. 

14054 4 Should read : “or some sort of a mail center, or something.” 

Mr, Lane. We have received suggested corrections from Henry C. 
Clausen to be made in his testimony before the committee, and we ask 
that his request be ^read on the record. 

The Chairman. So ordered. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

May 23, 1946. 

Joint Committee on the Investigation of the Pearl Harbor Attack, 

Senate 0/floe Building, Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen : Since my appearance on February 12, 13, and 14, 1946, as a witness 
before your committee, I have reviewed a transcript of my testimony. 

Please make the following corrections: 


Page 

Line 

Corrections 

11475 

15 

Change “1944” to “1942“. 

Change “Conserto” to “Caserta”. 

11486 

7 

11488 

14 

Change “Biddlesmith” to “Beddle Smith”. 

11491 

12 

Change “Naurein” to “Nauheim”. 

11492 

14 

Change “had given to G~2” to “had been given by G-2”. 

Change “Jansen” to “Clausen”. 

11493 

15 

11493 

17 

Change “November” to “December”. 

11495 

11 

Change “Colonel” to “Harvey”. 

11496 

8 

Change “it” to “a slanted investigation”. 

11503 

16 

Change “that 1 assume as you assume” to “what 1 assume 



you assume”. 

11504 

15 

Change “given” to “begin”. 

11507 

11 

Change “Colonel” to “Lieutenant”. 

11531 

3 

Change “From my understanding” to “For my definition of 



understanding”. 

11545 

18 

Change “November” to “December”. 

11659 

14 

Change “a manual” to “Emanuel”. 

11943 

7 

Change “Mr. Gearhart” to “Colonel Clausen”. 


Please inform me of the action taken. 


Respectfully yours, 

(S) Henry C. Clausen. 

Mr. Lane. Mr. Chairman, interrogatories were sent by 
the committee upon the request of Senator Ferguson, to Vice Admiral 
William A. Glassford, U. S. N,, in Germany, and to Brig. Gen, Francis 
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G. Brink, U. S. A., in Shanghai, for the purpose of ascertauiin£ 
whether or not they have information concernmg matters under review 
W the committee. In<miry was made ly the Navy Department ol 
Bear Admiral Cato D. Glover, U. S. N., Honolulu, and his reply was 
furnished to committee counsel, as were the replies to interrogations 
by Admiral Glassford and General Brink. Brig. Gen. E. L. Harrison 
was interviewed by counsel for a similar reason. The results of all 
of these inquiries were presented in writing to each member of the 
committee. It is the view of counsel that none of these officers has 
information material to this inquiry, and unless the committee desires 
otherwise, counsel does not contemplate them as witnesses. 

Mr. Murphy. Are you offering, however, the interrogatories? 

The Chairman. You want that statement made a part of the record ? 
Mr. Lane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. I think, in view of the fact that there are statements 
made in the record which would intimate that those gentlemen have 
vital information, and in view of the fact that the interrogatories do 
not so indicate, I think that those interrogatories ought to m made a 
part of the record. 

The Chairman. So ordered. 

Mr. Lane. Mr. Chairman, we would like to have per- 
mission to furnish those to the reporter because we don’t have them 
with us. 

The Chairman. You will do it today? 

Mr. Lane. Yes, sir 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

\1W\ INTEBBOGATORIES AND BEFLIES OF BRIGASIEB 
GENEBAL FBANCIS G. BBINB 

Bequest is made by Joint Committee investigating Pearl Harbor 
attack that Brig. Gen. Francis G. Brink answer the following ques- 
tions : 

1. Did you know Brooke Popham, British Air Marshal, head of the 

Boyal Air Force in Malaya? 

Answer : Yes. 

2. Did you ever talk to him concerning what our policy would be should 

the Japanese attack the British or Dutcn? 

Answer: No. 

3. A. At 3 : 26 p. m. on 6 December 1941, Singapore time, Capt. John 

Creighton sent the following message in code to Admiral 
Hart at Manila : 

On Saturday Brooke Popham received from War Depart- 
ment London: 

.American armed support has now been assured us in fol- 
lowing cases : 

a. We have to execute our plans to prevent landing 
Isthmus of Kra by Japs or counteract Jap invasion else- 
where in Siam. 

b. Attack is made on Dutch Indies and we proceed 
to their defense., 

0 . Japs attack US the British. Accordingly, put plan 
in action without reference to London if you have good 
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information that Jap expedition is advancing ^patently 
with intention of landing in Kra, or if 

any part of Thailand is violated by the Japs. 

Should NEI be attacked, put the plans agre^ upon between 
Dutch and British into operation. 

B. Were the contents of this message discussed by you with 
Brooke Popham ? 

Answer: No. _ . , • i 

C. Was any or all of the information contained in the 
message conveyed by you to Captain Creighton ? 

Answer: No. 

D. W^ere the contents of the above message known to you 
before it was sent ? 

Answer : No. 

E. If not, when did you first learn of the contents ? 

Answer : In above cable received 16 April. 

F. To your knowledge were the contents of that message 
given to you or anyone by Brooke Popham before it was dis- 
patched 1 

Answer: No. 

4. At what time did you first have knowledge that the Japs would 

attack the Kra Peninsula ? 

Answer : Unable to say accurately from memory without consult- 
ing my reports between 3 and 8 December 1941 to the War 
Etepartment. Two convoys were reported off Cochin China, 
traveling south, at least one day before the 

Kra Peninsula landing; they turned west, then in darkness 
turned south. The RAF observed the convoys and attacked 
them at the time the landings in Mal^a and ^uth Thailand 
were made. Possible landings on iC^ra and North Malaya 
were a definite Japanese capability on the previous day when 
the convoys were reported in the Gulf of Siam. To the best 
of my recollection the time of the actual landing was on or 
about the 8th of December. 

5. When did you first learn that they were going to attack any terri- 

tory of the British? 

Answer : Answer to question 4 applies. I learned of landings at 
Kota Bahru in Malaya at 0100, 8 December, Singapore time. 

6a. Was anyone connected with the armed services of the American 
Government advised by you of an expected attack? 

Answer : Yes. I furnished the data given in reply to question 4. 

b. If so, who was so advised and when ? 

Answer: I notified the War Department and the 
Philippine Department of the Japanese movements toward 
the Kra Peninsula noted [74^57] in the answer to 
question 4. Theprecise time would have to be obtained by 
reference to the War Department message file. 

7. What did you know from the British or the United States about 
our policy should the Japanese attack the British and/or 
the Dutch? 

Answer : Concerning the United States policy covering this mat- 
ter, I have no knowledge. 
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8. Do you know of any policy that the United Slates had as to our ac- 
tion in case the Japanese attacked the British and/or the 
Dutch but not the Americans? 

Answer : Same answer as in No. 7. 


April 25, 1946. 

Memorandum for Mr. Richardson- 

Reference is made to the reply of Brigadier General Francis G. Brink to cabled 
questions from the Joint Committee concerning his knowledge of the general 
situation in the Far Bast just prior to December 7, 1941. 

In reply to Question No. 4 and Questions 6A and 6B, it is noted that General 
Brink refers to a dispatch he sent to the War Department concerning Japanese 
movements toward the Kra Peninsula. 

It is noted that at page 5507 of the Joint Committee transcript there appears a 
paraphrase of a message sent by General Brink from Singapore on December 5, 
1941, reporting [H652 ^^ this incident, and the War Department liaison 
oflace has advised that this message is the only report received by the War Depart- 
ment between December 3 and December 8, 1941, from General Brink. 

A copy of the paraphrased message sent by Brink, as it appears in the transcript, 
is attached. 

In answer to Question No. 5, Gen. Brink says he learned of the landings at 
Kota Bharu at 0100, 8 December, Singapore time. That is equivalent to 7 : 30 AM 
December 7, Honolulu time, and 1 : 00 PM December 7, Washington time. 

(S) Loqan J. Lane, 

Counsel. 


FABAPHEASE OF A SEOBlTr MESSAGE RECEIVED AT WAR DEPARTMENT AT 4 ; 20 P. M. 

DECEMBER 6, 1941 

From Singapore : Filed 5 : 18 P. M., December 5, 1941 
Received in 1. B. : 1 : 35 A. M., December 7, 1911 No. 96 

Brink advises that at one o’clock in the afternoon, following a course due west, 
were seen a battleship, five cruisers, seven destroyers and twenty-five merchant 
ships ; these were seen at 106®8' E., 8® N. ; this was the first report. 

The second report was that ten merchant ships, two cruisers and ten destroyers 
were seen following the same course at 106®20' B., 7®35' N. 

Both of the above reports came from patrols of the Royal Air Force, 


[ lJi655 ] The Secrettaby or the Navy, 

Washington 6, 1946, 

The Hon. Alben W. Barkley, 

Chairman, Joint Committee on the 

Investigation of the Pearl Harbor Attack, U. S. Senate. 

Dear Senator Barkley : Reference is made to your letter dated 3 April 1946, 
which forwarded interrogatories to be submitted to Vice Admiral William A. 
Glassford, U. S. Navy, which was acknowledged by letter dated 10 April 1946 
from the Acting Secretary of the Navy. 

The written replies of Vice Admiral Glassford to the interrogatories have now 
been received, and I am enclosing for you the original signed by him. 


Sincerely, 


(S) James Forrbstal. 


[14^56] United States Fleet, 

United States Naval Forces, Germany, 

% Fleet Post O^ce^ New York^ N. F., 20 April lOIfi. 


Enclosure (A) to Letter of Vice Adm. William Glassford, 

U. S. 

WRITTEN REPLIES TO OTJESTIONNAIRE OF SENATOR BARKLEY^ 

Question 1. Admiral Glassford, were you commanding U. S. Naval 
Forces in Chinese waters in October 1941 and was your su- 

^ Questions by Senator Ferguson for submission by Senator Barkley as Chairman of tbs 
Committee. 
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perior officer Admiral Thomas A. Hart who had headquarters 
at Manila ? 

Answer: Yes. 

Question 2. Did your flag lieutenant, at that time Lieutenant Chenault 
on the U. S. Gunboat Lvzon^ advise you that Karl H. von 
Wiegand had important information and that you were to 
call him in regard to it ? 

Answer: I have no recollection. However, I saw Mr. von Wie- 
gand often by prearrangement. 

Question 3. Did wu on or about the 17th of October 1941 go to the 
office of Karl H. von Wiegand in Shanghai and did he tell 
you the following : 

I have information tliroiigh what hitherto have been reliable chan- 
nels, that the general staffs of the Imperial Japanese Army and Navy, 
together with the Japanese Government, have set December 6, 1941, as 
the “deadline” for the negotiations in Washington. If no settlement 
has been reached by that date, between the Japanese and [H65T\ 
American Governments, war may start any hour after midnight De- 
cember 6. 

Answer: I saw Mr. von Wiegand freqeuently over a period of 
time. I cannot therefore state whether or not I saw him on 
or about the 17th of October 1941 ; but neither the statement 
quoted nor its substance was communicated to me by Mr. von 
Wiegand at any time. 

Question 3 (continued). If you do not answer that question in the af- 
firmative, did he give you the substance of what was stated 
in the previous question ? Or w’hat do you now* say that you 
recall that he stated to you in regard to the above conversa- 
tion? 

Answer : At no time did I have a conversation with Mr. von Wie- 
gand in which such information or its substance was given 
to me. 

Question 4. Did Karl H. von Wiegand tell you that he could not reveal 
to you the source of his information since a leak might involve 
the lives of several persons, but that he had reasons to be- 
lieve that it came from a very high source in Tokyo? 

Answer : See my reply to question 3. 

Question 4 (continued). Did' you not know at the time that Karl H. 
von Wiegand was careful in making statement to you ? 

Answer : That was always my impression. 

Question 6. Is it not true that Karl H. von Wiegand had given you 
other information and that you had remarked that it had 
proven better and more correct than information from Naval 
[1^658'\ Intelligence in Shanghai? 

Answer : Over a period of time Mr. von Wiegand gave me much 
valuable information. I do not recall making the particular 
remark mentioned. 

Question 6. Did you, Admiral, state on or about October 17, 1941, 
that you would immediately make a report on the information 
that he had given to you about : “If no settlement has been 
reached by that date between the Japanese and the American 
Governments, war may start any hour after midnight^ De- 
cember 6, 1941 (”), or any conversation similar or containing 
that statement ? 

Answer ; No ; since I did not receive the information. 
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Question 7. To whom did you report the conversation you had with 
Karl H. von Wiegand on or about the 17th of October 1941 ? 

Answer: To no one, since I had no conversation with Mr.. von 
Wiegand of the nature referred to in questions 3, 6, and 8. 

Question 8. To whom did you communicate the information that you 
received from Karl H. von Wiegand relative to : 

I have Information through what hitherto have been reliable 
channels that the general staffs of the Imperial Japanese Army and 
Navy together with the Japanese Government have set December 6, 
1941, as the deadline for the negotiations in Washington. If no 
settlement has been reached by that date, between the Japanese 
and American Governments, war may start any hour 

after midnight December 6. 

Answer : No one, since I did not receive such information. 

Question 8 (continued). Did you report this conversation or the sub- 
stance of it or any part of it to Admiral Hart in Manila? 

Answer : No ; since the conversation did not take place. 

Question 9. Did you send a report of this information (quotation in 
question 8) or the substance of it or any part of it to any 
official in Washington ? 

Answer : No ; since I did not receive such information. 

Question 10. If your answer to the previous question is “yes,” to whom 
did you report in Washington and give us the substance of 
that report. 

Answer : My answer to the previous question is “no.” 

Question 11. Did you ever advise anyone the substance of the quota- 
tion contained in question 8 or any part of it ? 

Answer ; No; since I did not receive such information. 

Question 12. On or about December 7, 1941, Philippine time, did you 
dine with Karl H. von Wiegand and another or others at 
which time you discussed information that he had given you 
about December 6 and that it might not come true and that 
you had made the cryptic remark: “We may take file 
initiative”? 

Answer: I did dine with Mr. von Wiegand, To the best of my 
knowledge I did not make the remark attributed to me. 

Question 12 (continued). Admiral, will you please 
explain in detail what was meant by the remark, “We may 
take the initiative,” and where did you obtain that informa- 
tion? 

Answer: I cannot explain a remark which, to the best of my 
knowledge, I did not make. 

Question 13. Do you recall a telephone conversation on Monday 
morning Philippine timCj^with Karl H. von Wiegand and 
that you stated to him : “The war is on. Your information 
was correct.”? Also that you related to him the news of the 
attack on Pearl Harbor and that you were waiting to see 
Admiral Hart and would be off to your flagship by seaplane? 

Answer : I did telephone to Mr. von Wiegand. . I did tell him that 
Pearl Harbor had been attacked by the Japanese. However 
I could not have referred to information which I had not 

(S) William Qlassford, 
WnXIAM! Glassforo. 
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Naval Communication System 

Drafted by COMDR JOHN FORD BAECHBR. Room No. 1070, Ext Nr. 2920. 
Date, 15 APR 1946. 

Prom: SECNAV(JAG) 152019 PRECEDENCE 

To: CX)MAIRPAC (date/time group) 

* (GOT) X Ro utiue 

X RESTRICTTED x 

Text: RESTRICTED 

For Rear Admiral Cato D Glover USN X In congressional investigation of 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor Question bas arisen as to whereabouts ol 
Admiral H R Stark on night of 6 December 194i and Admiral Stark cannot 
recollect that detail X Log of OPNAV duty oflacer for 6 dash 7 December 1941 
indicates you stood watch from 1900 to 0200 X This log contains over your sig- 
nature the following entry quote At 2000 Major F L Harrison comma Aide to 
the Secretary of War comma telephoned that the Secretary of War desired the 
following information by 0900 Sunday 7 December colon compilation of men of 
war in Far Bast comma British comma American comma Japanese comma Dutch 
comma Russian comma also compilation [11^662^ of American men of war 
in Pacific Fleet comma with locations comma and a list of American men of 
war in the Atlantic without locations X Admirals Ingersoll comma Stark and the 
Secretary of the Navy were consulted and the Secretary directed that the 
information be compiled and delivered to him prior to 1000 Sunday 7 December 
unquote X This entry does not recall to Admiral Stark any recollection as to 
his whereabouts X He accepts the item but things it may possibly be inaccurate 
because he cannot see why it would have been necessary to have consulted all 
three paren Ingersoll himself and Knox paren in the matter referred to X 
Advise by dispatch as soon as possible whether you recollect consulting Admiral 
Stark as indicated comma ad well as the manner in which the approximate time 
you contacted him and where he was located when reached by you X 

FN COMAIRPAC 16JWS6 
To SEC 

P (JAG) WASHN DO 
RBSTRICJTED X 

I regret that I am unable to recall the incident referred to in your 152019 X 
Information of the nature requested by the Secretary of War was normally com- 
piled by the so called quote [HG6G] war room unquote which was then 
a new section of the Ship Movements Division of OPNAV X This section was 
headed by Captain Frank Leighton now deceased X Events of importance 
originating from the war room were entered in the log kept by the Ship Movement 
Division X It is possible that Capt Leighton was the consultant X I do 
remember very definitely having telephoned Admiral Stark during the night con- 
cerning the movements of a Japanese convoy which was west of the Philippines 
headed south X This was the convoy that made the initial landing on the Malay 
Peninsula near Kota Bharu X I am certain that this call was made after 
midnight as it was toward the end of the watch and that Admiral Stark was 
then at his home X From Rear Admiral Cato D Glover X 0717/16 Apr. CH 
160636Z 152019 

[1JiJ6€4'] Mr, Murphy. Mr. Chairman, may I make one other 
revest? 

The Chairman. Mr. Murphy 

Mr. Murphy. During the course of the hearings, on countless occa- 
sions each member of the committee referred to the United States News, 
to quote from the different reports. In view of the great use that was 
made of that volume I ask that it be made an exhibit. 

The Chairman. United States News? 

Mr. Murphy. United States News. ^ 


1 The United States News, extra number, September 1, 1945. 
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The Chairman. Yes, 

Mr. Murphy. It was referred to time and time again. We ought 
to have the source in the record. 

Mr. Chairman. You want it made a part of the record ? 

Mr, Murphy. I would like to have it made an exhibit, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Lane. I ask that it be given Exhibit No. 181, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. So ordered. 

(The document was marked “Exhibit N®. 181.”) 

The Chairman. Proceed, Counsel. 

Mr. Lane. By letter dated May 6j 1946, Senator Ferguson asked that 
Gen. Hugh Knerr be called as a witness before the committee. This 
request was reported to the committee on May 14, 1946. We have not 
been advised by the committee [H665^ that General Knerr 
should be presented as a witness. We would like to have that state- 
ment appear in the record. ' 

The Chairman. It will be noted in the record. 

Senator Brewster. Was there any action by the committee? 

The Chairman. We had that up last week. The matter was dis - 
cussed and the committee in effect denied the request by ordering the 
hearings and the record closed today. There was no understanding, 
as I recall, of the committee that he would be called as a witness. It 
would involve the calling of other witnesses. 

Mr. Lane. By letter dated November 15, 1945, Senator Ferguson 
reauested copies of all intercepted messages between January 1 and 
July 1, 1941. Messages printed in Exhibit No. 1 were selected from 
those sent during the period July 2, 1941, to December 8, 1941. Pres- 
ent counsel have not pursued this request and, therefore, has not 
available such intercepts. 

Senator Brewster. What is the reason you didn’t pursue it? 

Mr. Richardson. As a matter of fact. Senator, it was a request 
which was made of Mr. Mitchell early in the hearings and he turned 
it over to Mr. Hannaford and it came to light when we started pre- 
paring to close this record, and we just paid no further attention to it. 

Senator Brewster. I think we did get some of the messages dur- 
ing that period, which had a very illuminating bearing on this mat- 
ter of the knowledge of the Japanese, as [H66^ to their 
knowledge of the intercepted communications, warning the Japanese 
Embassy to look out because they thought we were breaking the code. 

You recall those episodes. Those communications were not fur- 
nished to us earlier, which, we thought, was unfortunate. It wasn't 
until we went into their earlier period. How those were selected and 
what was the basis of this earlier period, January to June, I don’t 
know. 

Mr. Richardson. We are subject, of course, to whatever the com- 
mittee wants to do. It came up from the bottom of the basket. 

Senator Brewster, Do you know what the volume is? 

Mr. Richardson. I don’t know. 

Senator Brewster. Unless they are very extensive I think it would 
be a good idea to have them in. We had these few in May and June, 
as I recall it, which showed these communications between ToWo, 
Berlin, and Washington, and they revealed very valuable information. 

Now, how many intercepts there were during the 6 months’ period 
I don’t know. Unless they are very extensive I think it would be a 
good idea to have them. 
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Mr. Masten. Mr. Chairman, it is my impression that the volume is 
enormous. 

The Chairman. I thought the intercepts which we had secured, and 
made Exhibit 2, I believe it was, contained all \llt66TS, the 
pertinent intercepts. 

Senator Brewster. No one has ever looked at these. 

Mr. Richardson. Have you any idea, Mr. Masten, as to how ex- 
tensive the intercepts are that would be responsive to this request? 

Mr. Masten. The only information I have on that, Mr. Richardson, 
is that Mr. Hannaford spent about 3 weeks over there, but what he went 
through I don’t know. I believe there is a memorandum in the file 
which discusses what he did in examining the intercepts. I, myself, 
know actually nothing other than that about it. 

Mr. Richardson. It would be possible, still closing your record to- 
day, to include all of these intercepts by reference. It would be 
physically possible to ask to have the intercepts put into a document 
and introduced in the record if you feel it is necessary, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Brewster. I think it is. 

The Chairman. Just to grab up all the intercepts between January 
and July might mean producing a lot of highly immaterial stuff. 

Mr. Richardson. The request covers that, just that, all of the inter- 
cepts in that 6 months’ period. 

The Chairman. This printing bill is going to be something enormous 
as it is, as everybody knows. I do not use that as an argument against 
putting anything oi value into the record, [lJt668'] but if they 
are very voluminous it is obvious that they, might contain a lot of 
items that have nothing to do with the inquiry. 

Senator Brewster. Would it be possible to have counsel find out 
about that and get a decision this afternoon ? 

The Chairman. If the committee is willing to say that as of today 
counsel shall examine these intercepts and include in the record what 
counsel regards as pertinent, I would have no objection to that. 

Senator Brewster. Could we leave it this way, that if it is_ found 
they are not extensive, that they may go in. That would be easier — to 
put them in. 

The Chairman. That is a rather vague way of doing it. 

Mr. Masten. Mr. Chairman, as I just said to Mr. Richardson, Mr. 
Hannaford spent, I believe, 3 weeks over there, and the material that 
was included in Exhibit No. 1 was what he regarded as relevant to the 
inquiry. Now, whether or not he went behind July 1, my impression 
is that he did, although I do not actually know, as 1 never discussed it 
with him. 

Senator Brewster. Is there a memorandum 1 

Mr. Masten. There is a memorandum in the files describing the 
procedure followed. I think the thing to do is to put the memorandum 
in the record. 

The Chairman. Why not put the memorandum in the record. 
Would that be agreeable ? 

[H669^ Senator Brewster. Subject to further check as to 
whether he went into this period before July 1. In the first instance 
he did not because that was what occasioned our later desire when 
we got word that there were these earlier communications in May and 
June. 


79716 — 16— pt. 11 25 
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The Chai^an. After all the time we have spent on the intercepts, 
it seems a little haphazard to come in on the last day and ask to go 
back over another period, although I have no objection if it is 
pertinent. 

Mr. E1CHARD6OK. Mr. Masten tells me that it will be an enormous 
task and will take a month. I don’t know what the source of that 
information is. I know nothing about this. Th 6 request came up 
and rather than do anything about it I thought I would present it, 
as we did. 

The Chairman. We examined everybody who appeared for days 
and days and days. I don’t intimate that anybody was guilty of 
laches in not bringing up these prior ones, but it is unfortunate that 
on the last day we are requested to go back over those intercepts for 

6 months. 

Mr. Masten. There is this memorandum in the file, Mr. Chairman, 
showing the basis on which the selection was made. I haven’t looked 
at it recently. I think that would be the thing to put in. 

The Chairman. I suggest that the memorandum be printed as a 
part of the hearing today. Can you get it for the record ? 

Mr. Masten. Yes. 

The Chairman, I will withdraw the other suggestion. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

December 21, 1945. 

Memorandum fob the Piles re Exhibits 1 and 2 

Exhibits 1 and 2, containing intercepted Japanese messages, were prepared by 
counsel from War Department records. Counsel examined the War Department’s 
file of Japanese intercepted messages from July 1 to December 31, 1941. No 
examination was made of the Navy Department file of intercepts because coun- 
sel was assured by both the Army and the Navy that the Navy’s file is a duplicate 
of the Army’s. With respect to intercepts prior to July 1, 1911, the War 
Dq;)artment’s files have not been examined completely, although earlier messages 
on particular subjects have been examined after they had been dug out by the 
War Department pursuant to request of counsel. 

Exhibit 1 is Intended to include the most complete picture of the Japanese- 
United States negotiations from the Jap point of view that could be prepared 
without producing an exhibit that was too bulky. In preparing the exhibit, the 
following types of messages were eliminated : 

1. Messages relating purely to administrative matters, such as salaries of 
embassy clerks, etc. 

2. Messages transmitting the text of United States or Japanese notes which 
are printed in full in the State Department document entitled “Foreign Rela- 
tions of the United States-Japan, 1931-1941.’’ 

[H612] 3. Certain messages relating to the negotiations which were ex- 

changed during the months of July, August, and September. In these early 
months selections were made to highlight the course of the negotiations, but as 
the negotiations approached the critical stage — i. e., in the months of October, No- 
vember and December — practically all messages were Included. 

4. Messages from the Japanese Ambassador in Washington dealing with poli- 
tical activities in the United States. 

Exhibit 2 includes all intercepts that could be found which were transmitted 
after August 1, 1941, and which dealt with ship movements, etc., except that mes- 
sages of particular interest transmitted prior to that date are included in Section 

7 and that all messages relating to Hawaii that were decoded in 1941 are included 
in Section 1. 

In both of the exhibits all reference to the type of code — i. e., purple — were 
eliminated because at the time the exhibits were prepared it was contemplated 
these matters would not be referred to in the hearings. These were the only 
deletions from the War Department copies of the messages except that three 
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paragraphs giving detailed instructions for the destruction of code machines were 
d(deted from circular No. 2330 which appears on page 137 of Exhibit 1. 

[H61S] Senator Ferguson’s letter of November 15th, a copy of which is 
attached, asked for all intercepted Japanese messages between January 1 and 
July 1, 1941. Intercepted Japanese messages between those dates relating to 
Japanese espionage activiti€»s have been included in Exhibit 2 and tliose showing 
that the Japanese suspected we were breaking their codes, have been inserted 
In the record. Due to the press of other work, no steps have been taken us yet 
to answer the request completely. 


Honorable WhIiam D. Mitchell, 

Room 201, Senate Office Bldg,, Waahiiigion, D. C. 


Novkmrk.k 15 , 1045 . 


Dear Mr. Mitchell : I have received the printed copies of the intercepted mes- 
sages sent by the Jaiwinese Government between July 1 and December 8, 1941. 

I would greatly appreciate it if you would send me another copy of this material, 
as well as a copy of all such intercepted messages between January 1 and July 1, 
1941. 


• With all good wishes, I am 
Sincerely yours, 


(Sgd.) Homer Ferguson. 


Mr. Lane. With reference to a letter dated November 
3, 1945, from Senator Brewster requesting that all State Department 
reports and inquiries between Washington and London on the Tyler 
Kent affair be produced, by memorandum dated November 8, 1945, 
the then general counsel, Mr. Mitchell, advised Senator Brewster that 
the request had been forwarded to the State Department. 

On November 20, 1945, by letter. Under Secretary Dean Acheson 
stated: 


Mr. Tyler G. Kent, formerly a clerk in the Foreign Service employed as a code 
clerk in the American Embassy in London, was arrested in London in May 1040 
and convicted by a British Court in October 1940 for violation of the British 
Official Secrets Act. He was convicted of obtaining and communicating docu- 
ments which might be useful to the enemy for a purpose prejudicial to the 
interests and the safety of Great Britain and of stealing one of those documents. 

The letter concluded : 


This Department does not understand how the facts concerning the arrest 
and conviction of Kent, or correspondence between the Department and the 
American Embassy in London in regard to the matter, could be considered 
material to the committee’s investigation within the meaning of the President’s 
order of October 23, 1945. Therefore, the D : < rtment is unable to comply with 
the request of Senator Brewster. 

In subsequent conversations, according to the files 

of counsel’s office, between Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Marks, assistant to 
Mr. Acheson, it was understood that counsel might examine documents 
in the Tyler Kent file for relevancy after the committee specified what 
as^ct of the case was considered pertinent. 

The file has not been examined as the committee has not advised 
counsel what aspect of the case was considered pertinent. 

Senator Brewster. This is the first I ever heard of that. I never 
heard of the Acheson letter and I never heard of this point that they 
wanted to know what was pertinent. We repeatedly discussed it in 
the committee and stated the pertinency when the matter came up. 

The Chairman. I had a letter from Mr. Tyler Kent stating that 
he had no information that he regarded as of value to the committee 
in regard to Pearl Harbor. If I can find that letter I think it might 
be to put it in the record. 
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(The letter referred to follows :) 


[ HSIS ] December 17, 1945. 

Hon. Alben W. Babklet, 

Chairman, Pearl Harbor Committee, 

Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Sm : Various recent newspaper references, and within the last few days some 
expressions attributed to Members of Congress, seem to imply that I am exi)ected 
to testify before the Pearl Harbor Committee of which you are the chairman. 

To clarify my position, may I respectfully state that since my arrival in America 
from England on December 3 last, I have remained ready at all times to present 
any information that I have to your committee or to any other oflScial body. 

I can think of nothing within my own knowledge that would throw light on 
events directly connected with our country’s disaster at Pearl Harbor. But I 
shall gladly submit upon request, for whatever significance you may attach to 
them, any of the facts with which 1 happened to become familiar in Europe, and 
because of which, to prevent my imparting them to the American Congress in 
1940, I was secretly, and I think very unjustly and illegally, triqd and imprisoned 
In England. 

Respectfully, 


(s) Tyleb Kent, 

2112 Wyoming Avenue, N. TF. 

Washington 8, D. O. 


[ 14677 - 78 ] Senator Brewster. I have never asked for Tyler 
Kent. I am not interested in Tyler Kent. I am interested in matters 
of our State Department which, in my judgment, may have a relevancy. 
And I am still disturbed and concerned at the handling of this matter. 

The Chairman. Did you ask that this communication be made a 
part of the record ? 

Mr. Lane. I didn’t ask, but we have it. 

The Chairman. Let it go in as part of the hearings today. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


[14679] Congress of the United States, 

Joint Committek on the Investigation 

OF the Peiabl Harbor Attack, 

November S, 1945. 

Hon. William D. Mitchell, 

Room 201, Senate Office Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mb. Mitchell : Would you kindly secure for me copies of all State Depart- 
ment reports and inquiries between Washington and London on the Tyler Kent 
affair? 

Thanking you for this courtesy, I am 
Sincerely yours, 

( s ) Owen Brewster 

Owen Brewster, U. S. N. 

[OB:rg] 


November 8 , 1945. 

Memo to Senator Brewster: 

Your request of November 8 for logs of ships has been [14680] presented 
to the Navy Department. 

Respecting your reiiuest of November 3 as to summaries of “off the record” 
testimony before the Army board, we instituted Inquiry about that some time ago, 
with the hope that someone made some notes about it, but so far we have not found 
that anyone did so. 

As to the Admiral Hewitt testimony, our only copy was loaned to Senator 
Ferguson and has not been returned. 

Your request for State Department reports and inquiries between Washington 
and London on the Tyler Kent affair has been presented to the State Department 

William D. Mitchell. 
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November 20, 1045. 

Mt Dear Mr. Mitchell : I refer to your letter of November 9, 1945, referring to 
this Department a letter dated November 3, 1945, to you from Senator Brewster, 
in which Senator Brewster requested that you secure for him copies of all 
State Department reports and inquiries between Washington and London on the 
Tyler Kent affair. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 27, establishing the Joint Committee on the Inves- 
tigation of the Pearl Harbor Attack, provides that the comnjittee '*shall make a 
full and complete investigation of the facts relating to the events and circum- 
stances leading up to or following the attack made by Japanese armed forces upon 
Pearl Harbor in the Territory of Hawaii on December 7, 1941, 
m ♦ ♦ »' President’s order of October 23, 1945, addressed to this and other 
departments instructs the Secretary of State to make available to the joint 
committee, for such use as the committee may determine, any Information in his 
possession “material to the investigation.” In pursuance of this order, this 
Department has made available to the committee counsel all Information in Its 
possession which is material to the investigation. 

Mr. Tyler G. Kent, formerly a clerk in the foreign service employed as a 
code clerk in the American Embassy in London, was arrested in London in May 
1940 and convicted by a British court in October 1940 for violation of the 
British Official Secrets Act. He was convicted of obtaining and communicating 
documents which might be useful to the enemy for a purpose prejudicial to the 
interests and safety of Great Britian and of stealing one of those documents. 
There is enclosed herewith for your further Information, a copy of a release to 
the press dated September 2, 1944, concerning the Kent case. 

This Department does not understand how the facts concerning the arrest and 
conviction of Kent, or correspondence between the Department and the American 
Embassy in London in regard to the matter, could be considered material to the 
committee’s investigation within the meaning of the President’s [H682\ 
order of October 23, 1945. Therefore, the Department is unable to comply with 
the request of Senator Brewster. 

Sincerely yours, 


( Signed ) Dean Acheson, 

Under Becretary. 


(Enclosure : Press release No. 495. September 2, 1944.) 

The Honorable William D. Mitchell, 

General Counsel, Joint Committee on the Investigation of the Pearl Harbor, 
Atttack, Congress of the United States^ 


(Handwritten note on letter:) In subsequent conversations with Mr. Marks, it 
was understood that counsel might examine documents In the TK file for relevancy 
after the committee specified what aspect of the case was considered pertinent. 


Department of State 

For the press. 

No. 405 SEPTEMBER 2, 1944. 

The Department of State has taken note of recent inquiries and newspaper 
reports regarding the case of Tyler Kent, former employee of the American 
Embassy at London, and the Office of Foreign Service Administration has been 
instructed to review the matter thoroughly and prepare a comprehensive report. 
The following is the text of the report : 

[14683] Tyler Kent, American citizen, an employee of the American Foreign 
Service assigned to London, was tried and convicted under the Official Secrets 
Act (1911) of Great Britain before the Central Criminal Court at the Old Bailey, 
London, in October 1940. The charges against him were the obtaining and de- 
livering to an agent of a foreign country (Germany) copies or abstracts of docu- 
ments which might have been directly or Indirectly useful to the enemy, and 
which were, at the same time, prejudicial to the safety or interests of Great 
Britain. Incidental to the proceedings against him, it was brought out that 
he had violated the Larceny Act of 1916 of Great Britain by the theft of docu- 
ments which were the property of the Government of the United States In the 
custody of the American Ambassador, I.iondon. The above-mentioned were found 
proven by a Jury on the basis of evidence presented during the trial. Kent had 
worked through a confederate who was allegedly anti-Jewish and pro-Nazi. 

The background of the case and the circumstances leading up to Kent’s arrest 
and trial were as follows : Kent, at the age of 22, had enter^ the foreign service 
as a clerk, his first assignment having been Xo the American Embassy at Moscow. 
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He was later transferred to the American Embassy, London, arriving there in 
October 1939. He was assigned to the code room as a code clerk, where his duties 
were to encode and decode telegrams. Before entering the service he had at- 
tended Princeton University, the Sorbonne (Paris), the mt>84J Uni- 
versity of Madrid, and George Washington University. He had acquired several 
foreign languages, including Russian, French, German, and Italian. 

On May 18, 1940, a representative of the London Police headquarters at Scot- 
land Yard called at the Embassy to report that Kent had bec*ome the object of 
attention by Scotland Yard through his association with a group of persons 
suspected of conducting pro-German activities under tlie cloak of anti-.Tewish 
propaganda. Prominent in this group was Anna Wolkoff, a naturalized British 
subject of Russian origin, the daughter of a former admiral of the Imperial Rus- 
sian Navy. Miss Wolkoff had resided in Great Britain since emigrating, with 
her father, from Russia following the Bolshevist revolution, had been hospitably 
received and had made a considerable circle of friends among Londoners of 
standing, some of whom had assisted in setting up the Wolkoff family in a small 
business. After the outbreak of the present war, the British police had become 
Interested in Miss Wolkoflf’s activities, believing that she was in sympathy with 
certain of Germany’s objectives, that she and some of her associates were 
hostile to Britain’s war effort, that she was involved in pro-German propaganda, 
that she had a channel of communication with Germany and that she was making 
use of that channel of communication. 

Kent had been observed by Scotland Yard as having been [f//6S5] in fre- 
quent contact with Anna Wolkoff and in touch with others of a group known to her. 
Among other things, it had been noted that Kent and Miss Wolkoff were sharing an 
automobile and that Miss Wolkoff frequently drove this car using gasoline 
allegedly supplied by Kent. Scotland Yard was now convinced that Anna Wolkoff 
was receiving confidential information from Kent and stated that she would be 
arrested on May 20. The police added that on the same day they considered it 
highly desirable to search the rooms occupied by Kent. In reply to an inquiry 
made by British authorities, Ambassador Kennedy with the approval of the 
Department, Informed such authorities of the waiver by this Government of 
the privilege of diplomatic immunity. Scotland Yard thereupon indicated that 
a search warrant would be issued and that Kent’s rooms would be searched on 
May 20, 1940. 

The possibility that an employee of the Embassy having access to the con- 
fidential codes, was making improper use of the material entrusted to him in 
the course of his work w’as of the utmost concern to Ambassador Kennedy and 
to' the Government of the United States. Preservation of the secrecy of this 
Government’s means of communication with its establishments abroad is a matter 
of foundamental importance to the conduct of our foreign relations. In the 
circumstances described, it was imperative that Ambassador Kennedy ascertain, 
and ascertain immediately, whether Kent was guilty of a violation [14^5^1 
of trust. There was every reason, in the interest of the American Government, 
for the waiving of diplomatic immunity and for allowing the British authorities 
(who alone had the means of obtaining the evidence) to proceed in an effort to 
prove or disprove their suspicions. In this connection it may be noted that it is 
well established in international law that the so-called immunity of an employee 
of a diplomatic mission from criminal or civil processes may be renounced or 
waived by the sending state at any time. 

The search of Kent’s room was conducted according to plan, an officer of the 
Emba.ssy being present throughout. It revealed that Kent had in his posse.ssion 
copies of Embassy material totaling more than 1,590 individual papers. He also 
had two newly-made duplicate keys to the index bureau and the code room of 
the Embassy, these being unauthorized and in addition to the keys furnished him 
officially for his use as a code clerk. He explained that he had had these keys 
made so that in the event he should ever be transferred from code work to another 
section of the Embassy he would still have access to the code room. Also found 
in his possession were two photographic plates of Embassy documents believed 
to have been made by conf^erates for the purpose of endeavoring to transmit 
prints thereof to Germany, and certain printed propaganda material which was 
prejudicial to the British conduct of the war. The police also established 
[14887] that some of the papers found had been transmitted to an agent of 
a foreign power. 

An examination of the documents found in his room indicated that Kent had 
begun classifying the material by subject, but this work was far from completed. 
They covered practically every subject on which the Embassy was carrying on 
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correspondence with the Department of State. As may be supposed, they In- 
cluded copies of telegrams embodying information collected by the Embassy which 
otherwise would not have boon permitted to leave Great Britain without censor- 
ship. As may be likewise supposed, they contained information which would have 
been useful to Germany and which Great Britain would not have permitted to 
reach Germany. It is of interest to note, in this connection that Kent had, during 
•his service in London written to the charge d’affaires of the American Embassy in 
Berlin asking his assistance in arranging for his (Kent’s) transfer to Berlin. 
When questioned as to what he would have done with the documents in his 
possession had he been transferred to Germany, Kent replied that he could not 
state what he would have done with them; he regarded the question as a 
hypothetical one. 

Regardless of the purpose for which Kent had taken this material from the 
Embassy, he had done so without authorization, in violation of the most ele- 
mentary principles governing the rules for the preservation of the secrecy of 
the Government’s [H68S] correspondence. By his own showing he had, 
while occupying a very special position of confidence, within the Embassy, dis- 
played a shocking disregard for every principle of decency and honor so far 
as his obligations toward the United States were concerned. The removal of so 
large a number of documents from the Embassy premises compromised the whole 
coi^dential communications system of the United States, bringing into question 
the security of the secret ciphers. It was obviously Impossible to continue his 
services, and Kent was dismissed from the Government service as of May 20, 
1940. Thereafter the question of diplomatic immunity naturally did not arise. 

So far as the British police were concerned, the evidence found in Kent’s room 
was such as to convince them of the necessity of detaining him at Brixton 
Prison pending investigation of the use he had made of the documents in his 
possession and the true implications of his connection with Anna Wolkoff. Am- 
bassador Kennedy, with the consent of the Department of State, agreed to 
Kent’s detention. 

On May 2S a representative of Scotland Yard informed the Embassy that 
investigations were proceeding, that the case became progressively more com- 
plex, and that it could not be cleared up quickly. It was believed, howevepr, 
that there would be a case for prosecution against Kent and Anna Wolkoff 
under the Official Secrets Act of the United Kingdom. 

[H6S9^ Kent’s trial eventually commenced August 8, 1940, and was at- 
tend^ by the American Consul General. It was held in camera because of the 
harmful effects to British counter-espionage efforts which were to be anticipated 
if certain of the evidence became public. Prior to the trial the American Con- 
sul General in London had called upon Kent (July 31, 1940) at Brixton Prison. 
The Consul General informed him that he would be taken to court the following 
day and formally charged with offense under the Official Secrets Act of the 
United Kingdom, i. e., obtaining documents for a puri)ose prejudicial to the 
safety or interests of the United Kingdom which might be directly or indirectly 
useful to an enemy. The Couusul General inquired whether Kent had a lawyer 
to represent him, to which Kent replied that he had not, and that he had not 
given the matter any thought. The Consul General advised him that he should 
be represented by a lawyer and agreed to assist In getting in touch with a 
suitable solicitor. Kent was subsequently placed in touch with a lawyer, whom 
he engaged to represent him during the trial. 

On October 28, 1940, the Jury found Kent guilty of violating the Official 
Secrets Act. The sentence was postponed until completion of the trial of Anna 
Wolkoff. On November 7, 1940, Kent was sentenced to 7 years’ penal servitude 
and Anna Wolkoff was sentenced to 10 years. Kent’s attorneys [H690} 
applied for x>ermlssion to appeal. On February 5, 1941, this application was 
reacted by a panel of Judges which included the Lord Chief Justice. 

In reviewing the Kent case it is important to bear in mind the circumstances 
surrounding it. At the time of Kent’s arrest and trial Great Britain was at 
war and the United States was not. The case Involved a group of people suspected 
of subversive activities. The evidence relating to individuals of the group was 
inextricably mixed, and the activities of no single suspect could be separated 
from the activities of the others. The interest of Great Britain in such a case, at 
a time when it was fighting for its existence, was therefore preeminent. Deep 
as was the concern of the Government of the United States over a betrayal of trust 
by one of its employees, it is hardly conceivable tliat it would have been Justified 
in asking the Government of Great Britain to waive Jurisdiction over an Ameri- 
can citizen in the circumstances described. Kent was within the Jurisdiction of 
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the British cotirts, and all the evidence, witnesses, et cetera, were available 
to the British courts. Moreover, it was, as has been mentioned, in the interest 
of the United States to have determined immediately on the spot, where the 
evidence was available, whether or not one of its employees in a position of trust 
was violating such trust. The question whether the United States will prefer 
additional charges against [14691] Kent will be decided after his release 
from imprisonment in Great Britain and be again comes under the Jurisdiction 
of our courts. 

[Ili692'\ Senator Brewster. What is the disposal of the matter ? 

Mr. Richardson. It leaves the Tyler Kent business like Mohamet’s 
coffin, halfway between heaven and earth. A request is made of the 
State Department and they reply that they don’t think it relevant. It 
was discussed three or four times in the committee in detail that that 
was the position of the State Department. We have never received 
any committee direction as to what it wanted to do with respect to 
the position taken by the State Department and it stands there now and 
we offer it so that the record will show that it, at least, was not over- 
looked. 

The Chairman. As counsel says this matter was brought up time 
and time again and no action was taken in the committee. As I recall, 
nobody ever made a motion to take action. It was left that way. 

Senator Brewster. If the chairman will permit, each time I brought 
it up the chairman requested me to defer it and said that the matter 
would be taken up subsequently. 

The Chairman. I don’t recall that. 

Senator Brewster. Several times you asked me to defer, not to 
press it. 

The Chairman. I haven’t talked to the Senator from Maine about 
it or in his presence for at least 3 months. The conversations were 
always in the committee. 

Senator Brewster. That is right. 

[1^66S'\ The Chairman. Not as individuals. 

Senator Brewster. They were always in the committee. Every 
time the matter was taken up I stated why I felt it was important for 
us to have access to this information. And the last time was when we 
were trying to complete the record, I think some time in February, 
and we had two or tnree other matters, the Hull and Stimson matters 
up, and the chairman suggested that we defer further consideration, 
that we would take it up simsequently, and I deferred it. 

The Chairman. I don’t recall that. But if there is a record of it 
the record will show it. 

Senator Brew'ster. It was an executive session ; I don’t think we had 
a record. 

The Chairman. The Kent matter was brought up in open session 
several times, as I recall. Whatever the record shows I stand by. 

Senator Brewster. Am I to understand that this matter is now to 
be ignored ? I certainly do not accept the State Department’s judg- 
ment as to what is relevant after the i-evelations we had from them on 
various matters, and I think the record is left in an aw'kward position, 
when they are willing for counsel to look at the record and that has 
not been done, as a result of the committee not taking action. 

I now move that counsel be requested to look at the record and 
report to us whether or not there is anything of 
relevancy. 
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The Chairman. If that will involve any further hearings and in- 
volves an extension of this hearing, so that we cannot complete this 
record today, as far as I am concerned, as an individual member, I 
vote against the motion. 

Senator Brewster. I make that motion. 

The Chairman. In favor of the motion ? 

Senator Brew'ster. Aye. 

The Vice Chairman. No. 

The Chairman. No. 

Senator Brewster. That makes the record very clear. One more 
count in the indictment. 

The Chairman. We are not indicting you. 

Mr. Lane. Mr. Chairman, with respect 

Senator Brewster. I would like to have a roll call on that. 

I move that the counsel shall comply with the su^estion of the State 
Department that the counsel may examine the Kent records in the 
State Department and report to us whether or not it would appear 
that they are relevant. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, may I make a statement on that, as 
I wasn’t here before. 

The Chairman. Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy. I would like to state that Congressman Keefe anc. 
Congressman Gearhart, members of this committee, spent [IJfiQS' 
several hours with Tyler Kent, discussed the matter thoroughly, anc 
reported to the committee in executive session that Tyler Kent himself, 
as well as each of the said members who discussed the matter with 
Tyler Kent, stated that he knew nothing about Pearl Harbor and 
couldn’t contribute anything. 

Senator Brewster. I would like to make a little statement. 

I do not think that the gentleman from Pennsylvania, or the other 
members of the committee, saw any evidence as to make us think that 
statement completes what the situation is. 

It was thoroughly understood in executive committee discussions, 
and I think in the record as well, that there were some twelve to fifteen 
hundred messages between a certain naval person, otherwise known 
as Winston Churchill, and Mr. Franklin D. Boosevelt, which were 
items about which a great deal of the preliminaries to this world 
war evloved, and it is a fair presumption that in connection with this 
affair and the alleged theft of certain of these documents that the 
State Department records will disclose these communications which 
never have been made available to this committee. 

Whether or not they have a relevancy to the preliminaries to our 
becoming involved in the war could only be determined by investiga- 
tion. Inat has been clearly and repeatedly stated as the reason why 
I felt this record should be looked over. 

I have never been interested in Mr. Tyler Kent or in his evidence. 
I have ^en offered an opportunity to talk with \_H696'\ Mr. 
Tyler Kent and I have not been interested. But I am interested in 
what the record of the State Department shows as to these communica- 
tions. And I think that this committee is making very clear their 
desire to leave certain dark recesses unexplored in their continued re- 
fusal to even permit counsel to examine this record and the other rec- 
ords of the State Department in this connection. 
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Mr. MtJBPHT. Senator Barkley? 

The Chairman. No. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Cooper? 

The Vice Chairman. No. 

Mr. Murphy. Senator Brewster? 

Senator Brewster. Aye. 

Mr. Murphy. No. 

Aflirmative one; negative three. 

The Chairman. The motion is lost. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. Lane. With reference to the requests which have been made 
on the record by members of the committee throughout the hearings 
and with reference to the requests they have made in writing, counsel 
is in a position to state that except for those brought to our attention 
just prior to this time, in this meeting, all of the requests have been 
answered by the various departments, one way or another. Those in 
writing from the various members were in general answered in 
\_lJ!i69f)^ ^ writing by the counsel to the various committee members, 
transmitting the replies of the Department. Those that were on the 
^ord we tried to answer by putting the material either in the record 
itself or advising the member who asked the question and asking 
whether he desired that the information be placed in the record. 

Senator Brewster. I understand your statement on the Kent affair 
was in the record, was it ; your statement of the discussions and the 
letter was put in ? 

Mr. Lane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Mr. Chairman, in continuation of malring the 
record complete, I should like to call the committee’s attention to a 
letter from the War Department under date of April 29, 1946, with 
reference to a request of Senator Brewster of April 16; a letter of 
April 30, 1946, to me from Grace G. Tully, which is self-explanatory ; 
together with a letter of May 3, 1946, to me from the Secretary of 
State, signed by Herbert S. Marks, wnich is self-explanatory; letter 
of May 13, 1946, from Commander Baecher of the Navy Department 
in response to my request of April -25, 1946, which is self-explanatory. 

May they be extended on the record ? 

The Chairman. So ordered. 

(The matter referred to follows;) 

[14^98] Wab Depabtment, 

Washiwoton, 

Room 4D761, The Pentagon, £9 April, J946. 

Memorandum for Mr. Rlchardton: 

With reference to your memorandmn of April 25 forwarding Senator Brewster’s 
request of April 16 for all communications between the British Government in 
London and our Government in Washington on November 25, 26 and 27, 1941, a 
search of the War Department flies discloses no such communications. 

/a/ R(»ebt M. Dioos, 

Captain, AU8. 


13 Mat 1046. 

Memorandum 

To : Mr. Seth W. Richardson. 

In resiwnse to your request dated April 25, 1946, for “copies of communications 
concerning Japan and/or the Far East which were transmitted between the 
British Government in London and our Government in Washington on November 
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25, 26 and 27, 1941, and which now appear In the Navy Department flies”, 
[14699] you are advised that a search of the pertinent flies of the Navy 
Department reveals no dispatches of this nature. 

There are, however, in Navy flies, messages between the Navy Department and 
the British Admiralty for 25, 26 and 27 November 1941, copies of which were 
furnished prior counsel on 14 November 1945, as follows: 


November 

2r)1005Z 

Admiralty to OpNav 

November 

251114Z 

Admiralty to OpNav 

November 

2r)1205Z 

Admiralty to CNO 

November 

251733 

OpNav to Admiralty 

November 

252229 

Admiralty to Spenavo 

November 

2G1722A 

Admiralty to OpNav 

November 

262251 

OpNav to Si)enavo for Admiralty 

November 

270015Z 

Admiralty to OpNav 

November 

271250Z 

Admiralty to OpNav 


You will probably recall from our conversations and the correspondence of 
the undersigned with prior counsel, that In view of the understanding between 
the Navy Department and the British Admiralty, none of the messages referred to 
above, nor any others betweim the Navy and the Admiralty, should be made 
public until first there has been obtained the consent of the British Admiralty. 
The obtaining of such consent may possibly require a considerable period of time. 
Since it is not known whether you desire that there be obtained the consent of 
the [I470O] British Admiralty to the publication of the above mentioned 
messages, no proceedings will be initiated by the Navy toward that end unless 
and until further advice is received from you. 

/s/ John Ford Baecher, 

Commander, U8NR, 


Department of State, 
Washington, May 3, 1946. 

Dear Mr. Richardson : I refer to your letter of April 25, 1946 requesting “copies 
of communications concerning Japan and/or the Far East which were transmitted 
between the British Government in London and our Government in Washington 
on November 25, 26, and 27, 1941”. 

Enclosed are photostatic copies of four documents which are being furnished 
In accordance with your request. After a careful search of the Department of 
State files, these documents, other than those already furnished to the Joint Com- 
mittee, appear to be the only communications between the United States and the 
British Governments relating to Japan and/or the Par Bast covering the three 
days specified. The documents which have already been furnished are the follow- 
ing: 

(1) Conversation between the Secretary of State and the British Ambassador, 
which attached memorandum [I47OI] from the British Embassy, Novem- 


ber 25, 1941 (Exhibit 18) ; 

(2) Message “For the President from the Former Naval Pei*son”, November 
26, 1941 (Exhibit 23) ; and ^ 

(8) Conversation between Under Secretary of State and the British 
Ambassador, November 27 1941 (Exhibit 18). 

Sincerely yours. 


/s/ Herbert S. Marks, 
Assistant to the Under Secretary. 


The Honorable Seth W. Richardson, 

General Counsel, Joint Committee on the 

Investigation of the Pearl Harbor Attack, 

Congress of the United Btatee .j 
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(The documents referred to follow :) 

Department op State 

MEMORANDUM OF CONVERSATION 

November 27, 1941. 

Subject : 

1. British parallel action desired re our export policy to French Indo-China. 

2. Desire of French ship in Philippines for bunkers. 

Participants : 

Mr. Thorold — British Embassy 

Mr. Hallett Johnson — ^Department of State 
CJoples : 

DE Mr. Bunn 

A-A Mr. Reinstein 

I referred to Mr. Thorold’s letter to Mr. Reinstein of November 19, 1941, and 
said that Mr. Reinstein was studying all possible means to prevent the shipment 
of cotton to French Indo-China and that a communication would soon be 
prepared in this regard. 

I then Informed Thorold that our authorities in the Philippines have been 
informed that we do not desire that any commodities other than foodstuffs be 
licensed for export to French Indo-China and said that we would be glad if the 
British can see fit to take parallel action. 

Thorold gave the following background with regards to British exx>orts to 
Indo-China : 

Before the Japanese went into Indo-China, the British made what is known as 
the Decoux Agreement. Under this agreement Indo-China agreed to export Its 
commodities through normal trade channels and to normal destinations. In 
return, England agreed, apart from certain strategic commodities to maintain 
normal trade with Indo-China. The puri)ose of thi.s agreement was to prevent 
the diversion of Indo-China exports from Hong Kong, Singai)ore, and France, 
to Japan and to make possible a continuance of rubber shipments to this country. 
The chief value of the agreement to the British was that through it rice was 
secured for British possessions. The agreement has not, however, been ade- 
quately carried out since the export of rubber has been diverted from the U. S. A. 
to Japan or to North Africa. The British have now cut off the export of oil 
to Indo-China and have gradually whittled down other exports. 

Thorold will convey our suggestion regarding parallel action to London and 
let us know upon receipt of reply. He believes that the reply will be favorable 
except that the British will probably desire to continue to export to Indo-China 
sufficient Jute sacks for the rice still being exported from Indo-China to Hong Kong 
and Singapore for the Straits Settlements and the Dutch East Indies. 

In conclusion Thorold brought up another question. A french ship has applied 
In the Philippines for sufficient bunkers for the voyage to Shanghai and ba^ to 
Indo-China. This ship is carrying coal from Indo-China to Shanghai for the use 
of a public utilities corporation, the Shanghai Power Company. Thorold said 
he understood the State Department was interested in the British viewpoint as 
to the propriety of the ship being bunkered in the Philippines and added that 
the British have no objection but wondered whether the question had been studied 
in the Department from the point of view of the desirability of facilitating the 
export of coal from Indo-China. 

DB : HJ ; FBS 

/s/ HJ Hallett Johnson. 


Department of State 
MEMORANDUM OF CONVERSATION 

November 25, 1941. 

Subject : Aid Needed by Thailand 
PARTICIPANTS : 

British Ambassador, the Viscount Halifax ; 

Under Secretary, Mr, Welles. 

Copies to : S, AA-, PA/D, Eu, PA/H, FB 
The British Ambassador called to sqe me this evening at his request 
The Ambassador said he wished to discuss with me an urgent Instruction he had 
received from his €k)vemment concerning Thailand. A message received by the 
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British Foreign Office from Sir Josiah Crosby, the British Minister in Bangkok, 
gave as the opinion of the latter that the Thai Government was again becoming 
very shaky and that unless some practical action were taken by Breat Britain and 
the United States, the Japanese influence would again become preponderant. 

The Ambassador said that the aviation gasoline and the artillery given to the 
Thai Government by the British had been regarded by the former as completely 
insufficient and had had no appreciably beneficial effect. He stated that the 
Thai Government was urgently desirous of obtaining airplanes. I replied that it 
that was the case it would seem to me that the British might use some of the 
planes allocated by the United States to Great Britian which are now in Singapore 
and make these available to the Thai Government without publicity by flying them 
in at night. The Ambassador said that the trouble was that the British Govern- 
ment urgently needed all the airplanes they could get from us for use in Singapore. 
I said that that was the situation with respect to the United States since, as the 
Ambassador knew, we were building up as rapidly as possible our air strength in 
the Philippines, and I had been informed by both General Marshall and Admiral 
Stark that the planes we had in the Philippines are inflnltely more valuable to 
us there than they would be in Thailand. 

The Ambassador then suggested on behalf of his Government that the situation 
might be ameliorated by a credit of $10,000,000 to Thailand by the United States. 
I said that this matter would be given immediate consideration. 

/s/ SW. 

U: SW: GBS 


11470 l-C] [Telegram received] 

ALH This telegram must be closely paraphrased before being communicated to 
anyone. 

London 

Dated November 27, l&H. 
Rac’d 8 : 30 p. m. 

SSCBETABY OF StA*^ 

Washiniiton, 

6727, November 27, 12 p. m. 

Department’s telegram 4222, October 3 ; Embassy’s despatch 2127, November 19. 

Ministry Economic Warfare is now making a special study of Japan’s War 
potential and as a part of a much larger work on Japan’s economic dnd industrial 
position has completed a preliminary survey, copies of which are being forwarded 
with Embassy’s despatch No. 2195, November 27. Ministry feels that this pre- 
llminai-y survey falls to answer the main question of how far Japanese industry is 
in a position to maintain military forces under blockade conditions and would 
greatly appreciate Department’s cooi)eratlons in assembling any information 
already available in Washington on the following points : 

(1) Iron and steel production Japan, Korea, Manchukuo and North China. 

(2) Iron ore production particular in Manchukuo and Korea. Present annual 
production and future planned production from the Tungpientao deposits in South- 
east Manchuria and the Mosan deposits in Korea. 

(3) Details of blast furnaces, steel furnaces, rolling mills and coke ovens, 
(a) installed during recent years, (b) under construction. 

(4) Position of coke supply for iron and steel Industry. Are deposits of 
reputedly good coking coal at Tungpientao being exploited and what is the pro- 
duction and planned production? When is this coal shipped to (♦)? 

(6) What quantities of iron ore being obtained from China — ^Tayeh mines in 
Central China and from North China? 

(6) Synthetic oil production, (a) present and estimated future output, (b) 
difficulties in obtaining the necessary coal, (c) any interference with develop- 
ment through stoppage of German machinery supplies. 

(7) Is there any shortage of mining labor? Are there difficulties in securing 
Northern Chinese and Korean labor for coal and iron mines in Manchukuo and 
Korea? 

(8) To what extent has morale been affected by (a) shortages of goods for 
civilian consumption and of the Increasing restrictions thereon, (b) the rationing 
of rice and enforced mixing with other cereals, (c) any shortages of oil affecting 
the fishing industry? 

(9) Transport, (a) Is the railway system being overworked and is the equip- 
ment showing any signs of deterioration, (b) is the transport of essential goods 
being unduly delayed? 
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(10) Japanese mining activities in Indcxihlna or Thailand particularly as 
regards exploitation of manganese deposits and phosphates in TonUing (urgently' 
required). 

(11) Stock position, (a) What stocks of war materials especially nonferrous 
metals have been accumulated, (b) what is the public warehousing position 
Are there difficulties in finding storage space?, (c) have large stocks of scrap 
Iron been accumulated in recent years? If so where is it stored and what area 
cover? 

(12) Production of explosives. British officials believe better information is 
available in United States on the phenol position and suggest that the Monsanto 
Chemical Company might be helpful as regards synthetic phenol. 

(13) Automobile industry, (a) estimated production, (b) extent of assistance 
in production of tanks and aircraft. 

These questions have also been discussed with Military Attache who is advising 
G-2 War Department. 

Win A NT. 


[IklOl-D] 


[Copy] 


Mr. R. J. Stopford, 

Financial Counselor, British Embassy, 


Novembek 25, 1941. 


My Deab Mr. Stopford: I refer to Mr. Hall’s letter of October 2 regarding 
exports of cotton to Japan. 

No licenses for the exiiortatlon of raw cotton to Japan were issued by the 
Treasury Department in October. As has been previously Indicated to the 
Embassy, no such licenses were issued in September. 

Official figures for exports of cotton to China are not available as yet. Pre- 
liminary figures obtained from the Treasury Department Indicate shipments to 
all of China during September of 155,120 pounds, values at $27,037. No division 
of this figure between occupied and unoccupied areas is available. Shipments 
of cotton to occupied China during October are tentatively estimated at 300,537 
pounds, valued at $50,045. 

Sincerely yours. 


Dean Acheson. 


3000 CJONNECTICUT AVENUE, 
Washington, D. C., April 30, 


Dear Mr. Richardson : After receiving your letter of April 25th, I again went 
through the files of the late President Roosevelt and I find the only communica- 
tions between our government and the British Government on the dates you 
mention were sent to your Committee. They are as follows : 

[Hy02] Message from the Former Naval Person to the President, dated 
November 26, 1941, and signed by Ambassador Wlnant. I quote the beginning of 
the message — “Your messtige about Japan received today. Also full accounts 
from Lord Hallifax of discussions and your counter project to Jai>an on which 
Foreign Secretary has sent some comments.” 

Copy of a “Memorandum of Conversation”, dated November 25, 1941 — Subject 
"Suggested changes in Modus Vivendi” which Secretary Hull had with the 
British Ambassador, and attached to It a memorandum given to Secretary Hull 
by the British Ambassador. 

Also, I find a mesage from the President to the Former Naval Person, dated 
November 24, 1941, which starts as follows: “Gn November 20th the Japanese 
Ambassador communicated to us his proposals for a Modus Vivendi”. 

I hope the above information will be of some help to you. 

Very sincerely yours, 


( S ) Grace G. Ttjllt. 


Honorable Seth W. Richardson, 

General Counsel, Joint Committee on the Investigation of the Pearl Barhor 
Attack, 

201 Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


P. S. I am sorry but I have no record of any telephone commu- [UlOS] 
nications which might have taken place on any of these dates. 
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CONOBESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

Jolirr OouMiTTEB ow the Ihv’Kstioation of the Peabi, Harbor Attack, 

May 20, 191,6. 

Senator Owen Bbewstkb 

Room 248, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Deab Senator: Reference is made to your letter of April 16, 1946, in wblcb 
you suggested that the Committee should have available all communications be- 
tween the British Government in London and our Government in Washington on 
November 25th, 26th and 27th of 1941, including any trans-Atlantic telephone 
communications during those days. Reference is also made to my memorandum 
to you dated April 17, 1946, concerning your request. There are enclosed herewith 
the following replies to your request : * 

1. Reply of Miss Grace Q. Tully concerning the files of the late President Roose- 
velt 

2. Reply of the Department of State, with attached photostats of documents. 

3. Reply of the War Department 

4. Reply of the Navy Department. 

Unless you desire that some of this material should become a part of the com- 
mittee record, I do not contemplate offering It in evidence. 1 shall depend upon 
you to advise me as to your wishes in the matter. 

Yours very truly, 


(S) Seth W. Richardson, 

General Counsel. 


Mr. Ricuardson. A request was made of me to ascertain from the 
War Department whether any copy of the Stimson diary, so-called, was 
in the possession of the War Department, and on May 22, 1946, 1 con- 
tacted the War Department and 1 have here the written statement of 
Capt. Robert N. Diggs, representing the War Department, as follows : 

Memorandum for Mr. Richardson : 

With reference to your oral request today for a copy of Secretary Stlmson’s 
diary, 1 am advised by the Ofilce of the Secretary of War that the diary was not 
regarded as an official War Department record, and that the War Department 
has no coiqr of it 

That, I think, completes all of the record that we have. That would 
complete all requests and all other sources which are identified in the 
record except as we had the discussion this morning. 

I have this to say to the committee, that we have received from the 
Printing Office two copies of the page proofs of the exhibits. They 
are the only two copies we have to date in our office. These two copies 
of all exhibits to aate have been placed in folders, and are plainly 
marked for the purpose of facilitating examination of them. They 
are available for any member of the committM who wants to use them. 
That, of course,' is preliminary to the final copies of all. 

The Chairman. That is all counsel has to submit by way of evidence ? 

Mr. Richardson. That is correct. 

Senator Brewster. When will the printed copies, do you think, be 
available; what is the latest estimate i 

Mr. Lane. We have the entire transcript up to today’s hearing in 
page-proof form. It has to be footnoted to take care of the requests 
and the answers, to tie them together. That has been done but it 
hasn’t been revised by the Printing Office. We have in page-proof 
form all of the exhibits up to those introduced today and it is antici- 
pated that as soon as the Printing Office can handle the material in- 
troduced today they will be in shape to furnish a final print. 


^ Printed immediately preceeding this document. 
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The C^ntMAN. How many bound volumes will the testimony and 
the exhibits all make up when finally printed ? 

Mr. Lane. We estimate 39 volumes, Senator,^ 

\^H.706'\ The Chairman. I hope we can adjourn Con^^ some- 
time during July so I can spend the rest of the year reading them. 

Senator Brewster. I still am not clear as to when you think those 
might be available. 

Mr. Lane. It probably won’t be before 3 weeks from today. 

The Chairman. You mean all of them ? 

Mr. Lane. All. 

The Chairman. There will be some available ? 

Mr. Lane. The prior proceedings have been set in type and page- 
proofed. There is a copy in the office of each member of the committee 
and the entire transcript. 

The Chairman. The committee doesn’t have to wait until they 
are bound up in printed form to have them available. 

Mr. Lane. No, sir. However the committee doesn’t have all copies 
of the exhibits. We have these two copies that are complete. 

Senator Brewster. There was some question about the military 
intelligence reports. Do you know about those that were requested ? 

I have a copy of it here. I don’t know whether this has been put in 
the record. 

Mr. Richardson. I don’t know about that. 

Mr. Lane. I don’t believe that is in the record. 1 have never seen 
it before. 

Mr. Richardson. I have no objection to putting these [H707\ 
in the record as an exhibit. 

The Chairman. What are they ? 

Mr. Richardson. It is entitled “Military Intelligence Estimate, Jan- 
uary 1 to J uly 1, 1941,” prepared by G-2 of the War Department. 

I^nator Brewster. We have the last 6 months in. I thought this 
should be in. Those are not complete. On what basis they were se- 
lected I do not know. I don’t know whether those relate to the Far 
East. Do you know what the basis was ? 

Mr. Masten. I have never seen them before, Senator. I understood 
th^ had been gotten through a request of yours. 

^nator Brewster. They skip around. 

The Chairman. How long has this been available? 

Mr. Masten. Either Mr. Hannaford or Mr. Gesell had them and 
sent them to Senator Brewster, about 3 or 4 months ago. 

The Vice Chairman. Apparently Mr. Greaves ® presented it here. 
Where did he get it? 

Mr. Richardson. From Senator Brewster’s office, undoubtedly. 

The Chairman. I thought where a Senator made a request thjrough 
the committee that the document came back to the committee, not just 
to the member who made the r^uest. 

Mr. Richardson. Mr. Chairman, it has happened that where 
[^H708^ a committee member made a i^uest for some documentary 
evidence, the moment it came in, for facility, it was transmitted to that 
member. Now, this has undoubtedly come in under the earlier regime 
and I have never seen it or had my attention called to it. Since this 
is all official I see no reason for not putting it in the record. 


1 The complete record of this Committee compriset 89 parts. 
> Percy Qreayes, an assi s tant to Senator Brewster. 
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The Chairman. I have no objection to it being put in. I was curious 
as to why a document like that would come in months ago and show up 
on the last day. 

Mr. Richardson. I can’t hel^ou on that. 

The Chairman. All right. Without obj ection let it be printed. 

Mr. Lane. We ask that be given Exhibit No. 182. 

The Chairman. So ordered. 

(The document was marked “Exhibit No. 182.”) 

TTie Chairman. Is that all counsel has to offer! 

Mr. Richardson. I think that completes the record. 

Just one moment. Let me be clear on this matter of Senator Brew- 
ster’s request. 

If those documents that are asked for in his letter to me are included 
in the record as of this date 

The Vice Chairman. Do you mean Senator Brewster or Senator 
Ferguson ? 

Mr. Richardson. Senator Ferguson. 

[14^09] If they are to be included in the record we will then 
endeavor to get the documents and see that they go in physically. 

The Chairman. They are, as I understood it, to be included in the 
record as of today 

Of course, there is this disadvantage about that, and it applies to 
everjdhing else that goes in, that we haven’t had a chance to see it, 
none of the committee knows what the documents contain, or what 
statements are made. We are rather blind on that subject. But in 
order that nobody can be prejudiced by it, it was understood that that 
would go in as of tod^ and be a part of today’s record. 

Mr. Murpht. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire as to whether or not all 
of the interrogatories, some 238 of Senator Ferguson to Secretary 
Stimson, are now a part of the record? 

Mr. Masten. You mean those not answered ? 

Mr. Mcrpht. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. They are all in the record. 

The Chairman. All asked, whether answered or not, all are made 
a part of the record. 

Mr. Lane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. That also holds true of Secretary Hull? 

The Chairman. The same applies. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, I want to make a speech. 

The Chairman. Here? 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

[I47JO] The Chairman. This is not the proper time. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

You have something you want to say? 

Senator Brewster. Yes. I will not tax the time of the committee 
unduly. 

I think the unusual if not irregular character of the situation is 
illustrated by the comment of the chairman when he spoke about 
having this material go into the record which none of the committee 
members have seen. We have sat here and seen a vast stack go in, 
which, so far as I know, no member has seen, or had opportunity to 

> Exhibit No. 183. 

7971«~4C— pt. 11 26 
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see. I think that officially illustrates the somewhat unjudicial char- 
acter of the termination of this. I would not call it a le^slative 
divergence of the minority, but it certainly departs very considerably 
from the original program of the committee and from the scope of 
the investigation, which has covered a lot of ground, had a lot of 
latitude, and brought to light a lot of things. 

On the other hand there have been certain twilight zones and brown- 
outs into which the committee has not been permitted to penetrate 
under the policy pursued by those who control tne action. 

Before the record closes I want to make it clear that I do not feel 
that we have covered the ground we should have. We have gotten 
75 or 80 percent of what we went after and it has been a matter of great 
interest and value to the American people and has carried out to that 
extent the very lofty purpose which the chairman 

outlined when he presented his original resolution some time ago. 

On the other hand we have faced these probl^s, and 1 want to 
just enumerate three or four of the items which it seems to me leave 
us still not in a sufficiently good position to pass finally on the matters 
which we were authorized and directed to carry out. 

One is the matter of the Philippine situation, which was clearly 
within the scope of the committee as stipulated by the chairman and 
the Senator from Illinois in collt^uy at the time the resolution was 
introduced; and outside of the discussion with Admiral Hart when 
he appeared in connection with certain other matters that has not been 
at all explored. 

In my judgment it has a vitally important bearing on the circum- 
stances surrounding Pearl Harbor. 

The refusal to have the Grew diary and the Stimson diary available 
for examination of the committee I feel is a further unfortunate aspect 
of the matter as it seems to me clear from what excerpts we have oeen 

S ermitted to see, that they had a vitally important bearing, and I 
o not believe that this committee can fulfill its functions by permit- 
ting any other individuals, either inside or outside of Government, to 
determine what is and what is not relevant. I believe that is a mat- 
ter for the determination of tne committee. 

The unfortunate aspect of Mr. Hull’s illness is something 
which is clear and we have done the best we could to meet 

that. 

The telephone communications between London and Washington 
during the period before Pearl Harbor is something which we have 
not been able, apparently, to run down. Miss Tully advises she has no 
record. It seems to me incredible that communications of that im- 
portance between the heads of state were not made a matter of rec- 
ord. If they were not made a matter of record it seems to me there 
was serious dereliction. If they were made a matter of record I 
believe that this committee should have knowledge regarding them. 

I think that covers some of the items. There are many omer unex- 
plored fields in the higher echelons which it seems to me most unfor- 
tunate that the committee has not been able to explore and expose. 

I want to conclude by saying that I do not fern this investigation 
should be terminated at this time or at this point and I have so voted 
consistently in the cmnmittee. I wanted this to be a matter of public 
record at this time. 
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The Chairman. The Chair wishes to state in connection with what 
the Senator from Maine has stated that he thinks that this committee 
has made as exhaustive, meticulous, careful, an investigation of the 
pertinent or related facts connected with the Pearl HaiT)or attack as 
an^ committee ever made of anything in connection with an episode, 
incident, or the official conduct of men in any branch 

of our Government. 


At the time this resolution was introduced by me I was interrogated 
by ^nator Lucas as to whether it was broad enough to include an 
inquiry into the Philippine situation, which involved an attack the 
following day after Pearl Harbor, and I stated that it was, and I 
still maintain that the resolution wdS broad enough to do that. 

The committee has never taken any action to follow up that. No- 
body on the committee ever made a motion that we go to the Philip- 
pines or that we investigate the Philippine end of it. 

Evidently the committee felt that after going into the immediate 
related facts pertaining to Pearl Harbor that it was not essential or 
necessary that we go into the Philippine end of it, which may or may 
not have involved somebody who happened to be in charge in the 


Philippines at the time. 
So far as these recorc 


So far as these records of telephone conversations are concerned. 
I think this committee, and counsel, have felt, and the President of 
the United States, who issued orders with reference to the examina- 


tion of documents in the State, War, and Navy Departments, and 
other departments, and in the White House, realized that Miss Tully, 
who had been in charge of those documents, was a routable, respon- 
sible woman of long experience and high character, 1 think the com- 
mittee felt that she had brought to the attention of counsel every- 
thing in the President’s papers that had any relation- 

ship to this investigation. 

So far as the diaries of Mr. Grew and Secretary Stimson are con- 
cerned, when Mr. Grew was on the stand he was asked by the com- 
mittee with respect to his diaries kept in Japan consisting of some 
13 volumes, many of which contained private comments and private 
entries that had nothing to do with Pearl Harbor, and the question 
was raised, although the committee never took a vote on it, whether 
the diary should be requested, as I recall now, but the Chair would 
say, speaking for himself, that he would not have voted, and would 
not now vote, to require Mr. Grew to give his diary, his private diary, 
kept over a long period of years, in his capacity as a diplomat, to 
make it public and exhibit it before this committee. 

The same applies to Mr. Stimson. If he had been able to appear 
as a witness members of the committee might have examined him 
hbout entries in his diary or about statements that he was able to 
refresh his mind on from reading his diary. But my attitude about 
compelling him to make public his private diary, from which he has 
taken anyuiing that has a pertinency or relationship to this investiga- 
tion, I certainly would not have voted, as a memMr, to require hun 
to make that diary public. 

I am perfectly willing to take full responsibility as an individual 
member for that attitude. That is my attitude. I 
think that we have made a thorough, complete, broad investigation of 
this whole matter. I have no doubt that we have, as part of the evidence 
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in this record, voluminous as it is, many things that really have no 
bearing upon the attack on Pearl Harbor, because they have gone in 
because members r^uested them. If they had any relationship to it, 
well and good,'bnd if they didn’t, why, no harm was done. 

I feel that this committee has devoted itself assiduously, in the midst 
of great work in other fields of legislation, to the task set for it by the 
Congress of the United States, and personally I feel that it has fulfilled 
its duty to the fullest extent expected or required by the country. 

Mr. Mdbpht. Mr. Chairman 

The Chairman. The gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Murphy. I would like to state that Ambassador Grew, former 
Ambassador Grew, stated that if his complete diary were to be placed 
in the record that it would seriously impair the work of every American 
diplomat and Ambassador or representative in the foreign field, and 
that it would seriously interfere with the protection of American se- 
curity in future years, and for that reason I would have voted, had it 
come to a vote, against insisting upon the presentation of the diary. 

Senator Brewster. I would not want anything I have said to infer 
a lack of appreciation of the amount of time whi^ the 

chairman and the other very busy members and very responsible mem- 
bers of both bodies have given. \ 

In my experience I have never witnessed more time and diligence 
given to a specific matter than in this case and I think that ^ould 
continue to be a matter of record. » 

On the other hand, I do feel, as I stated, about this unexplored leld. 
I am a little disturb^ at the cnairman making a point of me fact 
this has not been made an issue or a matter of a motion, so in ordei^ 
correct the record I would like to complete the record and to make 
three motions which, apparently, are essential in order to leave i|o 
doubt as to the position of the members. \ 

So I move that the committee should further explore the occurrenciS 
at Manila and Clark Field and the Philippines on December 7 an* 
December 8, 1941. _ . . i 

The Chairman. I suppose from a technical standpoint, in view o ‘ 
the action the committee has taken about closing the hearings today) 
I could declare that motion out of order, but I will not do so. 

Senator Brewster. The hearing and the record has not been closed. 
The Chairman. The hearing and the record has been closed. We 
will vote on it. Do you want a roll call ? 

^nator Brewster. No. 

The Chairman. As many in favor of the motion say “aye”: 

opposed, “no”; the moticm is lost 
Senator Brewster. I move that the committee request that the Grew 
diary be made available for examination of the committee and coun.^J 
to determine the relevant portions which can be made a part of the 
record without detriment to the public interest. . ^ 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, miay I state that means asking Mr. 
Grew to produce 10 volumes. , 

The Chairman. As many in favor of that motion say “aye” ; opposed 
“no.” Motion lost. ^ . 

Senator Brewster. I move the same request be made for the otim- 
son diary, under the same circumstances and conditions. 
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\_lJi718'] I point out I do not contemplate the publicity which the 
other gentleman has mentioned, but it shall be a matter for the com- 
mittee to determine as to the relevancy and importance. 

The Chairman. As many in favor of the motion say “aye” ; opposed 
“no.” Motion lost. 

I should have said a while ago when I was responding to the sug- 
gestions of the Senator from Maine, that the committee feels very 
grateful to counsel, who have, in all cases, abandoned their legal 
pursuits, their law practice, and the peace and quietude which they 
would have otherwise enjoyed, to assist this committee; first, in the 
case of Mr. Mitchell and his assistants, Mr. Hannaford, Mr. Masten, 
and Mr. Gesell who, I think, in the gathering of evidence and in going 
through the records and the comprehensive preparation of this inves- 
tigation, did as magnificent a piece of work as was ever done by any 
counsel for any committee in the Congress of the United States. 

Unfortunately^ Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Gesell were compelled to 
retire from the investigation because of their private interests, and 
the probability, as has turned out to be the fact, tnat the hearing would 
drag on beyond the time which they could devote to it; and in Janu- 
ary, I think it was, we secured the services of Mr. Seth Richardson, 
and Mr. Kaufman, of New York, and others, to take up where Mr. 
Mitchell and Mr. Gesell and others left off, to pursue this investiga- 
tion to its ultimate conclusion. It was a difficult task which they 
assumed in [1^7191 stepping into the investigation, in the 
midst of it, and tabbing up the loose threads and the continuity of the 
testimony, in order to move on with it, and they did that in a manner 
which I feel sure is eminently satisfactory to the committee, with a 
devotion to duty that has never been excelled to my knowledge ; and, 
as a matter of fact, notwithstanding the change of counsel we lost 
very little time by reason of that. So that the testimony went on 
continuously and has now been completed. 

I want to thank the counsel, all of them, from the top to the bot- 
tom, both sets and all sets, and all their assistants, the girls that 
worked with them and for them. I want to thank the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation who were assimed to us by Mr. Hoover for the very 
efficient and outstanding work they have done. 

I wish also to take advantage of this opportunity to thank the 
press who have been diligent in their attendance upon the hearings, 
who have been fair in reporting the hearings. Obviously, in a long- 
drawn-out hearing like this, over months, it is impossible lor the news- 
papers to carry the testimony in full so that the people who read can get 
a full account of the testimony and vrhat really happened. That is 
perfectly obvious and it is inherent in the newspaper field. ^ It isn’t 
possible that they could print every day all that everybody said. But 
the press has been diligent, it has been fair, it has b^n, I think, con- 
structive, and I want to, on behalf of the committee, thank the press 
and the reporters who have set with us here since last September 
[1^7 W] in undertaking to make the public aware of what we were 
doing and let the public make up its own mind about this episode out 
in the Pacific Ocean, which they may have done by now or will do 
when the final conclusion is reached. 

I think one of the valuable things, whatever else may happen, or 
whatever else may be said about the investigation, whatever the re- 
port may contain, one of the valuable things and maybe the most 
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valuable of all is the fact that all these people involved in this un- 
fortunate affair have had an opportunity to tell their story in public 
and to have it reported so that the people could read it, hear it, and 
make up their own minds with respect to it. 

That has been a real service for which I am sure the committee in 
its entiretv is grateful. 

I was aoout to include another group. The liaison representatives 
from_ the War, Navy, and State Departments who have from the be- 
ginning worked with counsel and with the committee in finding and 
sorting the official testimony and records which we have called for. 
They have been very efficient and always at the beck and call of the 
committee and its counsel. We are very grateful to them. 

I also wish to include in what I said about the press the radio. 
That is a new field of intelligence and information. It is so import- 
ant that we have set apart we radio press, and they are recognized 
as a part of the informational set-up in the United 

States. 

All, radio, press, liaison. Federal Bureau of Investigation, and 
everybody who has assisted the committee, have our everlasting grati- 
tude ; and if I have left out anybody, consider yourself included. 

Senator BaEWSTEai. As a representative of the minority, and since 
we have had some matters on which we haven’t agreed, I wish to 
associate myself with the expressions of appreciation of our distin- 
OTished chairman and particularly wish to thank the press who I 
mink have done an extraordinary job and have given the American 
public a fair analysis. 

I also wish to' thank our distinguished counsel and his associates 
who have labored in season and out of season in what was sometimes 
seemingly an impossible situation. 

The VICE Chairman. Now that we are all in accord, it would be a 
good time to close. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

The Chair will announce that today officially closes the record of 
this hearing, and the committee will now stand adjourned, subject 
to call by the Chair, and I hope we will be able to call you early next 
week. 

( WhereuTOnj at 12 : 15 p. m., the committee adjourned, subject to the 
call of the Chair.) 
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FBIDAY, MAY 31, 1046 

Congress op the United States, 

Joint Committee on the Inv’estigation 

OF THE Pearl Harbor Attack, 

Washington^ D. C. 

The joint committee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 312, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Alben W. Barkley (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

Present: Senators Barkley (chairman), George, and Lucas and 
Representatives Cooper (vice chairman), and Keefe. 

Also present : Seth W. Richardson, general counsel ; John E. Masten, 
Logan J. Lane, and Edward P. Morgan of counsel, for the joint 
committee. 

[H72S'\ The Chairman. Admiral, will you come aroimd? 

A^iral Stark. 

TESTIMOir? OF ADMIRAL EAROLD R. STARE (Resumed) 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, I want to explain for the record why 
I called this meeting. It was called rather suddenly. I regret that it 
had to be that way because some of the members are away on account 
of Memorial Day and haven’t returned. 

Senator Ferguson and Senator Brewster are both away. Congress- 
man Murphy, Congressman Clark. Congressman Gearhart is out in 
California. (Jongressman Keefe is here. He told me to go ahead, that 
he would come over as soon as he could, but not to wait for him. 

The reason I called this meeting is that 2 or 3 days ago Admiral 
Stark called over to the Capitol and gave me a letter, which I will read 
for the record : 

26 mat 1M6. 

Hon. Aism W. Babklet, 

Chairman, Joint Committee on the Investigation of the 

Pearl Harhor Attack (S. Con. Res. 87), Washington, D. C. 

Dear Siwator Barkixt : 1 have testified before the committee that the Presi- 
dent did not call me on the night of 6 December ( preceding the attack on Pearl 
Harbor on 7 December) . I also [1478^1 stated that it was of coarse pos- 
sible that I might be mistaken on this after over 4 years lapse of time, but that 
I recalled no such call. 

I am now informed that I did talk to the President over the telephone on 6 
December, and hasten to pat this before the committee in order to set the 
record straight. 

The circumstances are as follows: Last night (Saturday 25 May) Gapt H. D. 
Krick, USN, now on duty in the Bureau of Ordnance (Captain Krlck had been 
my flag lieutenant in my last sea command) and his wife made a social call 
on Mrs. Stark and me. During the coarse of the evening Captain Krlck asked 
me if I recalled the evening of 6 December — when I replied “No” he recalled 
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tbat be and bis wife bad dinner with Mrs. Stark and me at my quarters, and 
that we bad then — tbe four of us — gone to see The Student Prince. 

Captain Krick also recalled that on returning to my quarters after the theater 
to pick up his car they, the Kricks, had come into the house for a while and that 
I was told by one of the servants that the White House had called me; that 1 
then went upstairs to talk to the President (tbe White House phone was in my 
house on tbe second floor). Krick further stated that when I came downstairs 
after tbe phone call 1 said to him in substance that the situation with Japan 
was very serious. 

I felt 1 should put this matter before tbe committee [iJft25'\ imme- 
diately. I have again searched my memory for this phone call and I can only 
repeat that I do not recall it 
Very truly yours, 


[S] H. R. Stabk. 


The Chadiman. Now, Mr. Richardson, you may proceed. 

I might state before you start that Admiral Stark advises me that 
he is leaving this afternoon for a long delayed important engage- 
ment in London and that he will be gone 3 or 4 weeks; therefore it 
seemed desirable that we get this in the record before he leaves, in 
order to accommodate him as well as the committee. 

Mr. Richardson. Admiral, your arrangements for this trip abroad 
long antedated the discovery of the knowledge of Lieutenant Krick 
of this episode of Saturday evening, December 6, did it not? 

Admiral Stark. Yes ; months ago. 

Mr. Richardson. So that your trip away has no reference whatever 
to any of the transactions in connection with Pearl Harbor? 

Admiral Stark. Not the slightest. I had been asked for this trip 
last October and I refused, not being able to leave at that time, and 
the date was then set the latter part of June which I accepted months 
ago. 

Mr. Richardson. Does this episode which the lieutenant refers to 
in your letter refresh your recollection at all today. Admiral? 

[H726'\ Admiral Stark. No, sir ; it does not. 

Mr. Richardson. You still have no recollection whatever of any 
events of that eveniim? 

Admiral Stark. No, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. And you have no recollection of going upstairs 
and using the White House phone in response to any report made to 
you by any of your servants? 

Admiral Stark. No ; I do not. 

Mr. R 1 CH.VRDS 0 N. The evidence, as you know, indicates here that 
at an earlier time on that evening, when the President was made fa- 
miliar with the first 13 parts of this now celebrated 14-part message, 
he characterized the message and then sought to get in touch with 
you, received a report that you were at the theater, and said he would 
contact you later. 

From that if we as.sume that he wished to talk to you about this 
13-part message, it would be reasonable that any message to you from 
the White House that night would have communicated to you the exist- 
ence of that message, wouldn’t you think so? 

Admiral St^yrk. That is correct. 

Mr. Richardson. You will recall the last time you were on the 
stand you suggested that your visit to your office on Sunday morning 
was in accordance with your practice to go to your office on Sunday 
morning, while you were uncertain as to the precise time, being of 
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the (pinion yourself that it might have been a little later because it 
was Sunday morning 

[14727'] Admiral Stark. Yes. 

Mr. Richardson (continuing). That you didn’t go to your office for 
the purpose of seeing a 13-part message because you had no recollec- 
tion of having known there was such ? 

Admiral Stark. That is correct. 

Mr. Richardson. And the first time you saw the message, or the 
fact that it existed came to your attention, is when you found it in 
your office when you went there that morning? 

Admiral Stark. That was my recollection. 

Mr. Richardson. This discussion, with your letter, the detailed 
report he gives youj doesn’t refresh your recollection with reference 
to any of those particulars? 

Achiral Stark. It does not. 

I might say in that connection that I talked very frequently with 
the’ President. I think you will all be surprised to know how much, 
how minutely he was following every detail, and how fully I kept him 
acquainted with anything going on that was of any interest that came 
to my attention in connection with naval matters and international 
matters at that time. I frequently called the President along about 
a quarter after 6 in the evening, wliich I knew was about the time he 
was likely to be finished signing his mail, and I frequently called him^ 
and I mean frequently, not only at that time but after the war was 
on, in the late evening, perhaps around half past 11, after I had gone 
over the contents of [14728] my brief case, because at that 
time the President was likely to be free. I would call and ask if he 
were free and talk to him over any items of interest. 

That went on continuously. So there was nothing unusual in my 
talking to the President that time of night, not the slightest. I can 
only assume that when the President called me that he mentioned this 
note that we had received from the Japanese, that he did not, certainly 
did not, impress me that it was anything that required action ; I took 
none. I am certain that he gave me no directive or I would have car- 
ried it out. It would have been the simplest matter in the world for me 
to have called up the Department and said to send out that message if it 
had been airething that I should have seen. The President, of course, 
knew that I was going to the office the next morning; I was always 
there ; he called me up Sunday mornings, and I called him up. And 
in connection with that also it is my recollection that every witness 
who testified as to the material which the President had before him 
that evening, the 13 points, has stated that it was nothing but a rehash 
and nothing which required any action. 

I think that was the testihiony of both Army and Navy. I remember 
Ingersoll’s particularly, and in talking to him about it later, that 
there was nothing to it that required any action. I am certain that 
nothing was indicated to me. [14729] I also testified that when 
I did see that message, that had I seen it the night before I would have 
taken no action oh it. That was in response to a question by one of 
the members of the wmmittee. Not only the 13 points but even the 
fourteenth point, which was different from the rest, and which struck 
me in particular because it was almost a paraphrase of what I had 
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included in our message of the 27th and confirmation of what I had 
sent. 

The President was familiar with every move we had made. I kept 
him folly informed. We were all intensely aware of the seriousness 
of the situation, watching it just as closely as w© could. Even on the 
6th we had sent a mess^e authorizing destruction of certain codes to 
the commanders in the Pacific, stating “Hold on to some”, in winding 
up the message, “until the last minute.” Everything we had seen, 
in our opinion had indicated the tenseness of the situation, that any- 
thii^ might break at any time. In fact, we said so s;^ifically. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, Admiral, you remember when you were last 
on the stand the question was asked you whether if you had received 
any intimation from the President that he thought the 13-part message 
meant war, that would have been a very important statement to you 
and one that would have stirred you into a^ion, based on the Presi- 
dent’s statement?* . 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir ; if he had said anything to me [J47S0] 
about the imminence or anything new, or indicated any action, it 
would have stirred me into immediate action. 

Mr. Richardson. Well, now, the testimony indicates that when the 
President read this message he said, “This means war”, or used 
equivalent language. Would you, from your knowledge of the Presi- 
dent and the detail, as you say, with which he followed the events 
which were transpiring, would it be your presumption now that the 
President made no such statement to you if he talked to you on the 
night of December 6 ? 

Admiral Stark. It would be, decidedly. We had, of course, and 
I think my letter of the 25th indicated that, both the President and 
Mr, Hull had stated in my presence that they would not be surprised 
if the Japanese attacked at any time, and I think if the President 
had made any such statement to me on the night of the 6th that I 
would have recalled it. 

I also remember Beardall’s testimony when the fourteenth ppint 
was presented the next morning and in which, I believe, he testified 
to the best of his recollection that the President merely said, well, it 
looked like a rupture of negotiations. That fourteenth point, of course, 
was in much stronger, more definite language than the preceding 18. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, the subject of this message and any dis- 
cussion with reference to it would be within the limitations of magic, 
would it not? 

[7^757] Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. So that any discussion between you and the White 
House, if Captain Krick is correct, haying been about magic, there 
would be no possibility of discussing with Captain Krick any of the 
details of your conversation ? 

Admiral Stark. Oh, no ; no, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. So that when he told you that you stated that 
our affairs with Japan were in a very critical condition, or something 
of that sort, that would be as much comment as you could make, from 
such a conversation? 

Admiral Stark. Yes; I think it would. I had made that statement 
to others. 


^ See p. 5157, supra. 
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Mr. Richardson. Then, the fact that you didn’t say anything to 
Captain Kri^ as to the details of vour conversation would hie entirely 
in accord with the way you would have to handle any information 
that had anything to do with magic? 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Was Captain Krick one of those who would have 
any knowledge of magic or transactions that were passing, magic 
interceptions? 

Admiral Stark. I think not 

Mr. Richardson. Well, it turned out, did it not. Admiral, that this 
14-part message was a very si^ificant and important message? 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. And there were significances with respect to it 
which if fully appreciated made it of startling importance? 

Admiral Stark. Well, we had come to the conclusion previously 
that we considered Japan likely to attack at any time in any direc- 
tion. I wouldn’t say that it changed any of our previous concep- 
tions. It was a confirmation, if anything. 

Mr. Richardson. Would you include in that estimate any of the 
significances of the use of the 1 p. m. date? 

Admiral Stark. The 1 p. m. date, and again in the light of hind- 
sight — 

Mr. Richardson. Yes ; I realize that. 

Admiral Stark (continuing). Was different. It set a time and, 
as you will recall, I was discussing the matter when General Marshall 
called me, and my first reaction was that we had sent so much, and 
we had assumed that what we had sent out there was, I previously 
testified, enough to have everybody fully alerted, it was questionable 
whether to send anything more, including the message, you remember, 
which I recalled we sent on the 6th ; theny after only a little further 
reflection I told Marshall to go ahead and send it and to be sure 
that our people were notified. 

I put tnat in a different category because I think there was nothing 
in the 14-point message which in one way or another [IJflSS'] we 
Kad not previously covered. 

Mr. Richardson. Then, it would be your conclusion as Chief of 
Naval Operations, Admiral, that the fact that the President made 
no mention to you that in his opinion this message meant war, de- 
ducing that — he couldn’t have, b^ause of the fact you have no such 
recollection in your memory—— 

Admiral Stark. That is the assumption, yes. 

Mr. Richardson. Plus the fact that when Admiral Wilkinson saw 
the message. General Miles saw the message, and Beardall saw the 
message 

Admiral Stark. Admiral Ingersoll. 

Mr. Richardson. Beardall saw the message the night before, I mean. 

Admiral Stark. Yes. 

Mr. Richardson. And Secretary Knox saw the message the night 
before. The fact that nothing immediately was done with reference 
to that message is because you feel that the message itself was simply 
a rehash of information which had come before and of which you 
were already aware ? 

Admiral Stark. I feel that very definitely; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Richardson. And that if any of those high officers had any 
different view there would have been a different attitude toward this 
message ? 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir; I think we all felt the same 
about it. 

Mr. Richardson. Thenj the first expression of anything unusual 
about this message in point of action came with the suggestion of 
General Marshall with reference to a message that he proposed to 
send? 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Did you have any, when you were examining the 
message, when you went to your office — I have forgotten your testi- 
mony, I am sure you testified on it — were you informed as to any of 
the possible significance of this 1 o’clock date, from either Kramer’s 
report or the report of any of ^our aides? 

Admiral Stark. No, I was not. 

Mr. Richardson. And as soon as Captain Krick told of this 
incident, of his knowledge of this situation, you immediately prepared 
this letter to the chairman of this committee in order to inform him 
of this much light, at least, on what happened on Saturday night? 

Admiral Stark. I did; yes, sir. When Captain Krick first men- 
tioned this to me, about our having been to the theater that night 
together, and about my having gone upstairs and talked to the Presi- 
dent, which was the natural way for it to have followed through, that 
the \\Tiite House had called, my first thought was, well, I can’t add 
anything to this testi- [H736'\ mony, it doesn’t bring up any- 
thing which I haven’t covered so far as I can, goodness knows I have 
racked my brains on that evening — why report it — and the more I 
thought about it the more I realized that this indicated that 
testimony was incorrect, the impression of it, and it was quite defi- 
nite that I had not talked to the President that night; the more I 
thought of it the more disturbed I became that the committee should 
have this, the record should have it straight, and I got up around 2 
or 3 in the morning, thinking this thing over, and wrote this letter 
in longhand and had it typed the following day, I sent it for typing 
on Sunday, got it Monday, and brought it up to Senator Barkley, 
Monday. 

Of course, I am extremely glad it came up. If it had come up 
after everything was over I never would have felt comfortable about 
it, I wouldn’t have known how to get it before the committee, and I 
would have felt I couldn’t rest until I squared this away. 

You may recall — think you were not here on my first hearing — 
when I stated that if anything whatsoever came up with regard to 
Pearl Harbor, that I thought of anything of interest to this commit- 
tee, that I would report it immediately. That was on the conclusion 
of my hearings. And this is the only thing that has come up which 
I have thought any different ’from what I have previously testified to. 

[Ij736'\ Mr. Richardson. Admiral, if the President had told 
you in his talk with you that night, assuming that you talked to him, 
and had told you that it was his opinion that this thirteenth-part 
message meant war, thereby impressed you with his very serious esti- 
mate of it, what would have been, in accordance with your custom, 
the action for you to have then taken, with that information ? 
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Admiral Stark. I don’t know, sir, that I would have, that we 
would have sent anything more. I think that I should have gotten 
in touch with Ingersoll and with Turner. We had had a conference 
a few days previously, going over the seriousness of the situation, 
if there was anything more we could have sent, and, as I say, we 
practically repeated this fourteenth point, repeated, some days earlier 
we had sent the same thing. We thought, and the President kneu^ 
every move that we had made, that we had sent everything possible, 
on that premise, that war was in the immediate offing. 

I don’t know that I would have done anything. I couldn’t say. 

Mr. Richardson. Would there have been any customary accelera- 
tion of getting the completed message? The evidence indicates that 
the message was completed around 4 or 5 o’clock in the morning; it 
then lay without attention until Kramer came down about 7 : 30, and 
it passed out of Kramer’s hands along about [1I^7S7'\ 9 or 

9 ; 30, somewhere in there. 

Admiral Stark. At 10 : 30 — ^Well, the 1 o’clock part. 

Mr. Richardson. What I am wondering is whether if you had been 
apprised it would have been proper and usual to have taken steps 
to see to it that someone was waiting and ready to receive the full 
message for the purpose of effectuating such action as might be 
necessary. 

Admiral Stark. Well, I think it might have, sir, if I had had any 
feeling as you have just represented, I ^ink I should myself. 

Mr. Richardson. Admiral, let me ask you another odd question. 
Are you able to state from your recollection of Saturday the 6th 
that there was not at the White House an extensive conference be- 
tween the heads of the Armv and the heads of the Navy in discussion 
of matters and things whicn in part had to do with tnis fourteenth- 
part message? 

[1J^738'\ Admiral Stark. I never had heard of such a conference, 
I loiow of nothing now regarding such a conference, I was not present 
at it, I had never even heard anyone suggest such a thing until it was 
mentioned here in previous hearings. 

My honest opinion is that nothing of the sort took place. It was 
a complete surprise to Marshall that even the question came up. It 
was to me. I am certain that I didn’t leave the house after the Kricks 
left. I just can’t think of any such thing as happening. Certainly 
I was not present, and Colonel Knox never mentioned any such thing 
to me. 

Mr. Richardson. And despite your inability to recollect detail, 
such a conference at the White House, under those circumstances, 
would be so extraordinarily unusual, that don’t you think that would 
at least stand out in your memory, even though you don’t remember 
the details of this evening? 

Admiral Stark. I think so, unquestionably. 

Mr. Richardson. That is all the questions I have. 

The Chairman. Admiral, had Captain Krick ever said anything 
to you about this matter that he mentioned last Saturday night, until 
last Saturday night, when his wife and he were guests of Mre. Stark 
and you ? 

Admiral Stark. No, sir ; never. It was out of a clear sky to me. 

The Chairman. You realize that it might seem strange that 
[H739'\ a thing like that would escape your memory altogether. 
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What is your explanation or interpretation of the reason why^ if all 
this happened as he said, that it stUl doesn’t register in your nund? 

Admiral Stark. Well, lapse of time, I would say, was certainly 
an important factor. The immediately following events, which stand 
out crystal clear, as to some other events; and an awfully busy time 
since then probably has simply wiped it out. 

And I might say there was nothing unusual about the Kricks being 
with us for any entertainment or otherwise. One’s flag lieutenant 
gets very close to one, and we had been together afloat just previous 
to my coming ashore for a couple of years, attending many, many 
functions together, and coming ashore about the same time, and they 
were often with us. 

The Chairalan. Would the fact that you had, as you have testified, 
frequent White House talks over your direct line with the President, 
maybe night after night for a period, or as often as several times a 
week, would that have anything to do with your ability to identify 
this particular night as against any other night when you had a 
conversation with the President over the telephone? 

Admiral Stark. I think so, because it wasn’t something unusual 
which might stand put. I mean, my talking to the White 
House. I would pick up the phone and talk just as freely to the 
President as I would, almost, pick it up and call my own home. 

The Chairman. Any questions? 

Mr Keefe. Mr. Chairman, if I may interrupt at this point. As I 
told you on the phone when I called I had just then received notice 
that this meeting was to be held, just a few minutes before 10 o’clock, 
and I hurried to get here. 

The Chairman. I e^lained the reason for the sudden call was that 
Admiral Stark is leaving tonight for London to fulfill a long-delayed 
engagement, and upon me receipt of this letter I felt that whatever 
pertained to it ought to go in the record and not simply have the letter 
med with the committee. 

Mr. Kf.£fe. I raised the question because I had understood that 
the hearings had, by action of the committee, been closed, and that 
the testimony had been closed, and I want to keep the record clear, in 
the absence of my colleagues, none of whom are present here tiiis 
morning. 

I assume that the chairman felt that it was due propriety that the 
action heretofore taken by the committee in closing the testimony in 
this matter should be vacated and set aside in order to permit this 
testimony to go in, but I wonder if we have established a precedent 
now that may plague us in the future, because I understood very defi- 
nitely that the testimony in this case was closed, defi- 

nitely closed by vote and action of the committee. 

Now, if it is to be reopened for this purpose, it may be perfectly 
proper to reopen it for some other purpose, and this comnuttee will 
go on and on. 

I want the record to show that I have raised this question. I do 
not know, I haven’t had any notice of action by the committee vacat- 
ing the previous action closing the testimony, but it seems to me that 
we ought to keep our record clear, Mr. Chairman. 

I don’t know whether this testimony amounts to anything or not. 
T didn’t hear the first part of it. I don’t know what it is, except what 
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I heard since I came in, and that doesn’t seem to cast very much light 
on the testimony as it heretofore appears. 

Unless Admiral Stark knows when he talked to the President and 
what the President told him, what they talked about, I don’t know 
that it makes much difference to now confirm the fact that he attended 
The Student Prince that night. 

The Chairman. All you say is true now. Congressman, that the 
hearings were closed. 

Mr. Keei’e. I am not criticizing the chairman. 

The Chairman. This .situation was brought suddenly to my atten- 
tion. The admiral was on the verge of leaving the country [i 
for 3 or 4 weeks, and I felt that in view of what Captain Krick had 
said to him about it, and will say here in a few minutes when he is 
called, that it was tiie part of wisdom to get the committee together, 
even though all of them couldn’t be here, and make this matter of 
record by public testimony, instead of simply filing Admiral Stark’s 
letter with the committee. 

I don’t think it sheds any light on it, but Admiral Stark felt, having 
been told this by Captain Krick, as late as last Saturday night, that 
he ought to bring it to the attention of the committee, and he having 
brou^t it to my .attention, I felt whatever was done about it ought 
to be done publicly and not just hand the letter in to the committee 
and simply file it. 

Mr. Keefe. I take it, Mr. Chairman, that if the ^timony means 
anything, it means that Admiral Stark now says his memory has or 
has not been refreshed by reason of his conversations with Captain 
Krick. 

Now, if his memory has not been refreshed by reason of his talks 
with Captain Krick, his whole testimony, it seems to me, is utterly 
inconsequential and immaterial. 

I am not interested in the fact that Captain Krick comes in and 
now says that he was at the dinner with Admiral Stark and that they 
went to the theater and saw The Student Prince, and then went home 
and had a lunch and Admiral Stark went to the tele- 

phone and talked to someone, and then he left. 1 don’t see that that 
IS of any particular probative value unless those facts related to him 
will recall to Admiral Stark’s mind those facts and the fact that 
the President did talk to him and what the President said and what 
was the discussion. 

I understand that it doesn’t click with him, he doesn’t remember 
any such situation. So under those circumstances, I feel compelled 
to object to any further repetitious testimony going into this record 
on a matter that is not of any probative force or value, in view of 
the fact that the committee has definitely voted to close the testimony, 
and it would establish a precedent which would clearly offer the op- 
portunity for my colleague, Mr, Brewster, or Senator Ferguson, or 
somebody else, to plague the committee with offers of testimony that 
will continue this thing on and on and on. 

I have made my statement. That is the way I feel. 

The Chairman. The Chair appreciates your statement and can- 
not controvert it. I mean, all you have said about the matter is 
undoubtedly accurate. 
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Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman, I want to subscribe to the statements 
made by the Congressman from Wisconsin. He has said exactly 
what I was about to say. As he has said, if we are going to continue 
hearings on this matter, there is no question but what somebody will 
continue to bring \ip]^I^\ something forward, and cause delays. 

I know that the chairman has been tremendously busy with legis- 
lation on the Senate floor, and I think, perhaps — I am not criticiz- 
ing him — ^but I think if we had discussed this in executive session we 
might have accomplished something without this testimony. 

I didn’t know that we were going to have hearings this morning. 

The Chairman. I will state this, that I conferred with counsel of 
the cdmmittee in r^pect to the proceedings that ought to be had 
in view of the admiral’s letter to me. If we had had all the time 
that might be available we might have had an executive session and 
decided it wasn’t worth while to even put the letter in the record. 

The admiral felt compelled to address the letter to me, in order 
not to be in a wsition oi holding back something that somebody had 
told him, and I called the hearing this morning because the a(Wral 
is leaving the city and might not be back until we have made our 
report, or were on the verge of doing so. 

Mr. Richardson. Might I make this suggestion, Mr. Chairman. 
Suppose we take the Captain’s testimony, which will be very brief, 
and then if the committee later decides not to use any of this testi- 
mony, all right ; on the other hand, if they allow it to go in, we have it. 

I would like to state for the record that one of the 
issues that I think is involved in the record is the fact that about 9 : 30 
on Saturday evening the President sought to get in touch with Admiral 
Stark. He was unable to do so. There, up to this morning 

The Chairman. If you will permit, it was about 10 : 30 when Com- 
mander Schulz delivered the message. 

Mr. Richardson. All right. Whenever that time was. 

It, therefore, would stand upon the record as though the President 

g aid no more attention to contacting Admiral Stark, because Admiral 
tark remembered nothing of any message from the White House that 
evening. Apparently, from Captain Krick’s testimony, it now becomes 
definite that there was a communication after Admiral Stark came 
home from the theater, between Admiral Stark and the President on 
that evening; so that, so far as the President is concerned, his state- 
ment that he would later contact Admiral Stark was accomplished. 

I advised the chairman that I thought that that fact should be in 
the record. 

Senator Lucas. Well, it just shows one thing, that the President was 
more alert than anybody else. 

Mr. Keefe. Does Admiral Stark recall what the conversation was? 
The Chairman. No. 

Senator Lucas. He doesn’t recall a thing. 

Mr. Keefe. He doesn’t recall that they even had a conversation, 
or that he w’as called, or anything else? 

Senator Lucas. That is right. 

The Chairman. Nor that he went to see The Student Prince, 
^nator Lucas. I don’t see how Admiral Stark can go to London 
this afternoon, in view of the fact that this has been reopened, and in 
view of the fact that Senator Brewster and Senator Ferguson are not 
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here; they are the individuals who voted not to close the hearings, 
and they are the two individuals who are going to have much to say 
if when they return they don’t have a chance to examine Admiral 
Stark, notwithstanding the fact that he doesn’t know anything about 
the conversation. 

I have observed Mr. Brewster, and I say this not because he is 
absent, but from beginning to end, trying to make — well 

The Chairman. I might say that I asked Senator Ferguson after 
the vote in the Senate Wednesday at 5 o’clock if he would be here 
this morning. He was rushing to catch a plane. And he said he would 
be here. I learned from his ollice that he wouldn’t be here until this 
afternoon. And Senator Brewster may be here this afternoon. 

The committee can do what it wants to do. I did what I \lJt7]t7\ 
thought was my duty in calling the meeting, under the circumstances. 
If the committee wants to postpone the meeting in order to get all 
the members present, to let them examine into this matter as much 
as they please, it suits me. I did what seemed to me to be the best 
thing to do. I didn’t feel that, with Admiral Stark on the verge of 
leaving for London for 3 or 4 weeks, the matter should be witliheld 
from the committee. 

Mr. ICeefe. Mr. Chairnian, I have not talked to Captain Krick, I 
don’t know what he is going to say, but from what has been stated, 
and w'hat appears in Admiral Stark’s letter, there must have been 
(onversatioii between Admiral Stark and Captain Krick which would 
inform Captain Krick that the President had called and that the 
telephone conversation was between Admiral Stark and the President. 

Admiral Stark. That is right. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, then. Admiral Stark doesn’t remember a thing. 
He can recall nothing. Therefore the statement of Captain Kri^ 
hasn’t prodded his recollection at all. I don’t see how any great help 
is being given to the record to have Captain Krick testify that he 
was out at Admiral Stark’s house and that Admiral Stark went to 
answer the telephone and came back and said “I talked with the 
President,” or something of that kind. 

Admiral Stark. Mr. Chairman, I may state that my 
feeling is that I couldn’t add anything to the record^ except to show, 
as counsel has suggested, that I did talk to the President that night. 
The record as left showed that, too. 

The Chairman. .You mean you assume you talked to him from 
what Captain Ktick said ? 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. If you don’t remember anything about it you are 
no better off than you would be if Captain Krick didn’t say that. 

Admiral Stark. No, sir. 

The Chairman. But you are assuming that you talked to the Presi- 
dent inasmuch as he, Captain Krick, did say that to you ? 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. And I thought that that fact should be 
in the record, along the line of thought which counsel has suggested. 
I don’t know of another thing that I could give the committee. 

Mr. Keefe. Mr. Chairman, I shall have to insist upon my point, 
because it seems to ine perfectly obvious that it is so unfair to the 
other members of this committee, in view of the action heretofore 
taken by the committee, to now reopen this case, without the other 

79716 — te— ptll ^27 
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members of the committee being present and given an opportunity 
to ask any questions that they see fit to a^. 

The chairman will recall, as will the other members, that it has 
been my purpose to close these hearings and to get on with the report 
and finish our obligation, and I don’t think that this little bit of 
second-hand testimony would be, on the part of Captain Krick, very 
important. 

The Chairman. Assuming that, and I don’t dispute it, I am sure 
that you will agree, all meniTCrs will agree, that having received this 
letter from Admiral Stark, if I had stuck it in my pocket and sup- 
pressed it and not brought it to the attention of the committee, I 
would have been pilloried not only by certain members of the com- 
mittee but by others for withholding something that the committee 
was entitled to. 

I have presented the letter. The committee may take such action as 
they see fit. If it wants to have another meeting, maybe this after- 
noon, when the other members can be here — I canx assui'e that. 

Senator George. Mr. Chairman, I think the suggestion made by 
counsel is not an unwise one, that we might have Captain Krick now 
make a statement and subsequently, in executive session, decide 
whether any of it would go into the record, beyond the bare letter 
of the admiral, if he wishes it to go into the record. 

The Vice Chairman. I agree with that statement, Mr. [H750'] 
Chairman. I think that probably would be the be.st course, to hear 
what Captain Krick has to say, and just .suspend the question until 
a full attendance of the committee can be had. 

The Chairman. Captain Krick is here in the Department in Wash- 
ington. He can be obtained if the committee wants him at any time. 

Is that agreeable ? 

Admiral, we thank you for your appearance. 

Senator Lucas. May I ask the Admiral one question before he 
leaves? 

The Chairman. Senator Lucas. 

Senator Lucas. Admiral, do I understand now from your conversa- 
tion with Captain Krick that it appears you had dinner together that 
night? 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Then following the dinner you went to the show? 

Admiral Stark. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Then from there you went home? 

Admiral Stark. Yes. sir. Captain Krick drove his car to my 
quarters, we went to the show in my car, and he came back to my 
quarters to get his car. 

Hie Chairman. Do 3'on remember any of that or are you saying 
what he told you? 

Admiral Stark. I am saying what he told me. That 
would he the normal coui-se. 

S(>nator Lucas. You don’t remember any thing of that kind? 

Admiral Stark. I do not remember that evening and I have stated 
.-o. My original impression was that I was home, which I know to 
he incorrect, but I do not recall it. I stated that I recalled having 
Si en a revival of The Student Prince but I did not connect it Muth 
1 he night of December 6. I still do not. 
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Senator Georoe. You have no independent recollection except 
what you have given the committee ? 

Admiral Stark. That is right. 

The Chairman. You mean you have no independent recollection? 

Admiral Stark. I have not. I don’t have any independent recol- 
lection. My sole purpose was the fact that a conversation took place 
that should be in the record. ' 

The Chairm;an. Thank you, Admiral. 

Well, if it is agreeable we will let Captain Krick make his state- 
ment and then the committee can decide what course it wishes to take. 

Admiral Stark. May I ask whether or not I shall be free to go on? 

Senator Lucas. Wliat time do you leave. Admiral ? 

Admiral Stark. I am sailing tomorrow morning. Have 
to be aboard ship between 8 : 30 and 10 : 30. 

Senator Lucas. You will leave here tonight for New York? 

Admiral Stark. I was leaving this afternoon. I could leave on 
a midnight train and make it. 

The Chairman. Well, Admiral, it is rather difficult for me to say. 
If the other mem^rs wish to be called into session I would be glad 
to call a session this afternoon and let them decide. 

Mr. ICeefe. Mr. Chairman, I can’t see any conceivable possible 
statement that Admiral Stark can give the committee that he hasn’t 
already given them and he could go to London to perform his service 
and perhaps be performing a greater service than sitting around 
here and telling us that he doesn’t remember anything. 

Admiral Stark. I quite agree. 

Mr. Keefe. That is, in substance, the picture as I see it. 

Admiral Stark. I thought of that when I wrote the letter, that I 
couldn’t add anything, but I couldn’t leave without giving you tliis 
letter. 

The Chairman. Is it the feeling of the committee, in view of the 
situation and suggestion, that Admiral Stark need not delay his trip ? 

Mr. Keefe. That is my opinion. 

\^HP[5S\ The Vice Chairman. I agree. 

Senator George. That is my opinion. 

Senator Lucas. I will agree but you will hear plenty about it 
afterwards. 

The Chairman. Well, we can’t help that. 

Thank you. Admiral. 

Admiral Stark. I am grateful to you, sir, for permitting me to say 
what I have. 

Senator Lucas. Don’t find any more friends, please. When friends 
come in say nothing about Pearl Harbor. [Laughter.] 

(Admiral Stark was excused. ) 

The Chairman. Come up, Captain Krick. 

TESTIMONY OF CAPT. HAKOLD D. KEICZ, 

UNITED STATES NAVY 

(Having been first duly sworn by the chainnan:) 

Mr. Eichardson. State your full name. Captain. 

Captain Krick. Harold D. Krick, United States Navy. 

Mr. Richardson. How long have you been in the Navy, Captain? 
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Captain Krick. I will be in the Navy 28 years on the 7th of June 
1946. 

Mr. Richardson. How long have you known Admiral Stark ? 

Captain Krick. I have known A^iral Stark since 1933 when he 
commanded the U. S. S. West Virginia^ to which ship I was attached. 

Mr. Richardson. What was your last assignment with him? 

Captain Krick. My last assignment with Admiral Stark was as his 
flag fieutenant when he was commander of the cruisers of the battle 
force. 

Mr. Richardson. When did you come to Washin^on to live? 

Captain Krick. I came to Washington to live in July 1939. 

Mr. Richardson. Since your coming to Washington,* has there been 
a continuation of social relations between your family and Admiral 
Stark’s family? 

Captain Krick. Yes, sir: there has been a very close relation. 

Mr. Richardson. Socially? 

[H755'\ Captain Krick. Socially. 

Mr. Richardson. Frequently at his house? 

Captain Krick. Yes, sir; frequently at his house. 

Mr. Richardson. Were you familiar, from your acquaintance with 
his house, whether Admiral Stark had a White House phone in his 
house ? 

Captain Krick. Yes, sir ; Admiral Stark did have a White House 
phone in his house. 

Mr. Richardson. What floor was it on ? 

Captain Krick. It was on the second floor, in his study. 

Mr. Richardson. Do you recall your whereabouts on Saturday 
night, December 6 ? 

Captain Krick. On Saturday night, December 6, 1941 ? 

Mr. Richardson. That is right.' 

Captain Krick. I was with Admiral Stark and Mrs. Stark. 

Mr. Richardson. Who was with you? 

Captain Krick. My wife. 

Mr. Richardson. Just the four of you? 

Captain Krick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. When did you meet that evening, first? 

Captain Krick. We assembled at Admiral Stark’s house about 6 :30 
or 7 o’clock in the evening. 

Mr. Richardson. Did you have dinner? 

Captain Krick. We had dinner at the Stark residence. 

Mr. Richardson. Were there any other guests? 

Captain Krick. No other guests. 

Mr. Richardson. Where did you go after dinner? 

Captain Krick. After dinner we attended a performance, I believe 
it to be the The Student Prince, at the National Theater in Washing- 
ton, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Did you stay for the entire performance? 

Captain Krick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richaiujson. Were did you go after the performance? 

Captain Krick. Subsequent to the performance we returned to the 
Stark residence in order to pick up my transportation. 

Mr. Richardson. Whose car did you go to the theater in, and 
from? 
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Captain Erick. In the admiral’s car. 

Mr. l^cuAROsoN. And you left your car at the Stark house? 

Captain Krick. That is correct ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. And you returned for it after the theater? 

Captain Erick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Did you go in the Stark residence upon your 
return? 

Captain Erick. Yes, sir; we did go into the Stark residence, as 
was tne custom, for a few moments, before returning to our home. 

Mr. Richardson. To get something to eat and drink? 

Captain I^ck. There were usually refreshments ; that 
was the usual custom. 

Mr. Richardson. Do you,recall the occasion of going into the house 
on that evening? 

Captain Kmck. Yes, sir; I do recall that evening. 

Mr. Richardson. What occurred when you went in the house? 

Captain Erick. One of the admiral’s servants advised the admiral 
that 

Mr. Richardson. What did he say? 

Captain EmcK. That there had been a White House call during 
the evening, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. What happened then ? 

Captain Erick. The admiral excused himself and retired to his 
study on the second floor and returned. 

Mr. Richardson. How long was he there? 

Captain Erick. I would say approximately between 6 and 10 
minutes. 

Mr. Richardson. Did he come downstairs again? 

Captain Erick. Yes, sir; he did come downstairs. 

Mr. Richardson. Did he say anything to you? 

Captain Erick. Only to the extent that the conditions in the Pacific 
were serious; that was the substance of it, that conditions with Japan 
were in a critical state, something of that sort, sir. 

\llfl68'\ Mr. (Richardson. Did he say anything to you, as near 
as you can recall, that he had had a telephone message, on the second 
floor? 

Captain Erick. That is my inference. There is absolutely no doubt 
in my mind about it, sir. But I do not recall the exact statement. I 
do not recall that he stated “I have talked with the President of the 
United States”. But I heard, of course the statement of the servant 
that there had been a White House call, and the admiral retired imme- 
diately, and he may have stated that he was going to call the White 
House; but I have the distinct impression that the conversation was 
with the White House. 

\llt769'\ Mr. Richardson. Do you have any impression that 
upon his return from upstairs Admiral Stark made any statement 
then that his talk had been with the White House? 

Captain Erick. My impression very definitely was that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson, 'f'hat was the end of the conversation ? 

Captain Erick. That was the end of the conversation. The admiral 
never talked over any of his affairs in that connection with me, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. How long did you stay after that statement? 

Captain Erick. Approximately not more than 15 minutes. 
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Mr. Richardson. Then, you and yoiir wife went home? 

Captain Krick. Yes sir; I would say that it would-be not later than 
11 : 30 on the night of the Cth. 

Mr. Richardson. When did you first relate to anyone the details 
of what jvou have just told us? 

Captain Krick. That was the night, I believe, of the 25th of May 
1946, at the admiral’s home; this conversation came up very casually. 

Mr. Richardson. Who was there? 

Captain Krick. The admiral and Mrs. Stark and my wife. 

Mr. Richardson. And yourself? 

Captain Krick. That is coiTect. 

^^760'] Mr. Richardson. What was the conversation then? 

Captain Krick. The substance of thtii conversation was referring 
back to the night before Pearl Harbor on the Oth of December 1941, 
that I had noticed a headline to the effect that the admiral hadn’t 
toown where he was, I had not followed this case closely, and I then 
informed the admiral that we were his guests that night, and I 
informed him what I have just said, to the effect that as usual he had 
left with his boy the number of the National Theater, so that he 
could be called in the event any calls came in. 

Mr. Richardson. Wait just a moment. Was there any such con- 
versation in your presence that evening before you went to the theater 
between Admiral Stark and any of his servants? 

Captain Krick. I am quite sure that there was ; sir. 

Mr. Richardson. And what was the admonition which he gave to 
his servants ? 

Captain Krick. The custom was, sir, to give to the boy a slip of 
paper with the number of the telephone where the admiral could be 
contacted. 

Mr. Richardson. Are you of the opinion that occurred that evening? 

Captain Krick. Yes. sir; I am quite sure of it. 

Mr. Richardson. When you reached the theater what was done 
with respect to advising the theater officials? 

[H761'\ Captain Krick. .^s I recall it, either the admiral or I 
notified the head usher in that respect, where the admiral was sitting, 
where we would be during the entire evening, and no call came for. the 
admiral during that time. 

Mr. Richardson. What statement did the admiral make when you 
told him what had happened on the night of December 6 ? 

Captain Krick. The admiral was very disturbed. He said, in 
effect, “You realize that I Tiave testified to the contrary,” and I told 
him that I hadn’t followed his testimony in the newspapers, and that 
I, therefore, didn’t realize what he had done, and he implied that it 
should be laid before the committee, which has now been done, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Did jmu tell this incident to anyone else before 
you recalled it to Admiral Stark? 

Captain Krick. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Richardson. When this hearing was going on and the news- 
papers were referring to Admiral Stark’s knowledge, had you made 
any statement to anybody that you had any knowledge with reference 
to where Admiral Stark was on the 6th? 

Captain Krick. Possibly only conversation in the family, sir. 
Certainly, to no one about the 6th. 
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\lJt762'\ I just didn’t give this thing very much importance in 
my own mind, sir. 

Mr. RicIiardson. There was no attempt on your part to 
conceal it? 

Captain Kmck. Definitely not. 

Mr. Richardson. Or not to advance tlie testimony ? 

Captain Krick. Definitely not. I just had not followed the 
testimony. 

Mr. Richardson. I have no further questions. 

The Chairman. You never, between that night, the 6th of De- 
cember 1941, and last Saturday night, the 25th of May this year, you 
never attempted to remind Admiral Stark of the events of that night, 
which you have detailed here and which you detailed to him lust 
Saturday ? 

Captain Krick. Never, sir. 

The Chairman. Any further questions? 

Mr. Keefe. No questions. 

Senator Lucas. One'question. 

The Chairman. Senator Lucas. 

Senator Lucas. What was the exact time. Captain, that you saw 
Admiral Stark first on the evening of the 6th ? 

Captain Krick. That I saw him first on the evening of the 6th I 

Senator Lucas. Yes. 

\1J^763^ Captain Krick. I would say in the neighborhood of 7 
or 7 : 15, sir, at dinner. He came in from the office, as I recall, about 
that time, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Did you have any conversation with him as to 
where he might have been previous to the time you saw him? 

Captain Krick. No, sir; I did not, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Did he say anything to you at that time about 
having any conference of any kind or character with the President 
and Cabinet officer before that dinner took place? 

Captain Krick. No, sir. As I previous^ testified, the admiral 
never made any mention of his business at the office in my presence, 
sir. 

Senator Lucas. So you were with him from about 7 o’clock, then, 
until about 11 that night? 

Captain Krick. 11 or 11 : 30 ; yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. That night? 

Captain Krick. Yes sir. 

Senator Lucas. Now, when he came away from the telephone after 
having this purported conversation with the President, was there 
anything unusual about his appearance or demeanor, as a result of 
that conference? 

Captain Krick. Absolutely not, sir, he was very much as he always 
is, apparently not disturbed, there was nothing \1J^76\'\ 
unusual. 

Senator Lucas. Did he make any further telephone calls while you 
were there, to anyone? 

Captain Krick. No, sir; but I would not be in a position to know. 

I was not in a position to know that, because his telephones were 
in his study. 
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Senator Lucas, t mean after he came down ? 

Captain Krick. After he came down, no, sir. 

Senator Lucas. And he stayed with you until you left? 

Captain Krick. Yes. Not to my remembrance did he make any 
additional calls. 

Senator Lucas. How do you remember this so well. Captain? 

Captain Krick. Because I was a very small fish, and great things 
were transpiring, and you don’t forget that sort of thing. It is not 
like looking down, when you look up at something. 

Senator Lucas. You ivere looking up, and the Pearl Harbor dis- 
aster struck the following day, and the entire evening was definitely 
impressed upon you? 

Captain ^ick. Yes, sir; and it will be there for a long time to 
come. 

Senator Lucas. Always will be. 

Captain Krick. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. I am glad we found out where Admiral Stark 
[U765] was. 

The CHAmjiAX. I thought until now I was the only man in the 
United States who knew where he was on Saturday night, the 6th 
of December, but I find that I am not. I know where I was and why 
I was there. 

Senator Lucas. Even though Admiral Stark doesn’t know. 

The Chairman. Anything further? 

Senator George. No. 

The Chairman. Mr. Cooper. 

The Vice Chairman. No. 

The Chairman. I believe you stated. Captain, that having served 
with Admiral Stark as his flag officer, that you were friends, and you 
and your wife were frequent vistors at their house? 

Captain Krick. That is correct, sir, particularly was that true from 
1939 until the admiral left for London in 1942, the spring of 1942, sir. 

The Chairman. I don’t think there is anything further. Thank 
you very much. 

^The witness was excused.) 

The Chairman. The committee will adjourn, subject to calL 

(Whereupon, at 11 : 15 a. m., the committee adjourned subject to 
call of the Chair.) 

X 
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EXHIBITS OF JOINT COMMITTEE 


1 


EXHIBIT NO. 1 

FNTERCEPTED DIPLOMATIC MESSAGES SENT BY 
THE JAPANESE GOVERNMENT BETWEEN JULY 1 AND 
DECEMBER 8. 1941 


[Socret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Berlin 
July 2, 1941 
Purple (CA) (K9) 

Circular #1390 (Part 1 of 2.) 

(National Secret.) 

At the conference held in the presence of the Emperor on July 2nd 
“The Principal Points in the Imperial Policy for Coping with the 
Changing Situation” were decided. This Policy consists of the foUow- 
ii^ two parts. The first part “The Policy” and the second part 
“The Principal Points” (I am wiring merely the gist of the matter.) 
Inasmuch as this has to do with national defense secrets, keep the 
information only to yourself. Please also transmit the content to 
both the Naval and Military Attaches, together with this precaution. 

The Policy. 

1 . Imperial Japan shall adhere to the policy of contributing to world 
peace by establishing the Great East Asia Sphere of Co-prosperity, 
regardless of how the world situation may chaise. 

2. The Imperial Government shall continue its endeavor to dispose 
of the China incident, and shall take measures with a view to advancing 
southward in order to establbh firmly a basis for her self-existence 
and self-protection. 

Army 20701 Secret Trans. 8/8/41 (NR) 


ISecretJ 


From: Tokyo (Matsuoka) 

To: Washington 
July 2, 1941 
Purple (CA) (K9) 

Circular #1390 (Part 2 of 2.) 

The Principal Points. 

For the purpose of bringing the CHIANG Regime to submission, 
increasing pressure shall be added from various points in the south, 
and by means of both propaganda and fighting plans for the taking 
over of concessions shall be carried out. Diplomatic negotiations 
shall be continued, and various other plans shall be speeded with 
r^ard to the vital points in the south. Concomitantly, preparations 
for southward advance shall be reenforced and the policy already 
decided upon with reference to French Indo-China and Thailand 
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shall be executed. As regards the Russo-Germao war, although 
the spirit of the Three-Power Axis shall be maintained, every prepa- 
ration shall be made at the present and the situation shall be d^t 
with in our own way. In the. meantime, diplomatic negotiations 
shall be carried on with extreme care. Although every means avail- 
able shall be resorted to in order to prevent the United States from 
joining the war, if need be, Japan snail act in accordance with the 
Three-Power Pact and shall decide when and how force will be 
employed. 

Addresses to which this message is sent: U. S., Germany and 
Soviet Russia. From Germany transmit to Italy. 

Army 20702 Trans. 8/8/41 (S) 


[Secret] 

From; Canton 
To: Tokyo 
July 14, 1941. 

Purple 

#255. 

To be kept secret within the Department. 

Re my #253*. 

Subsequent information from the military officials to the Attaches 
is as follows: 

1. The recent general mobilization order expressed the irrevocable 
resolution of Japan to put an end to Anglo-American assistance in 

, thwarting her natural expansion and her indomitable intention to 
carry this out, if possible, with the backing of the Axis but, if nec- 
essary, alone. Formalities, such as dining the expeditionary forc^ 
and saying farewell to them, have been dispensed with. That is 
because we did not wish to arouse greatly the feelings of the Japanese 
populace and because we wished to face this new war with a calm 
and cool attitude. 

2. The immediate object of our occupation of French Indo-China 
will be to achieve our purposes there. Secondly, its purpose is, 
when the international situation is suitable, to launch therefroin a 
rapid attack. This venture we will carry out in spite of any diffi- 
culties which may arise. We will endeavor to the last to occupy 
French Indo-China peacefully but, if resistance is offered, we wiU 
crush it by force, occupy the county and set up martial law. After 
the occupation of French Indo-China, next on our schedule is ^e 
sending of an ultimatum to the Netherlands Indies. In the seizing 
of Singapore the Navy will play the principal part. As for the 
Amy, in seizing Singapore it will need only one division and in 
seizing the Netherlands Indies, only two. In the main, throu^ the 
activities of our air Arm (in your city, the Spratley Islands, Parao, 
Thaiese Sinjrora, Portuguese Timor and French Indo-China) and our 
submarine neet (in the South Seas mandate islands, Hainan Island, 
and French Indo-China) we will once and for all crush Anglo-Am- 
erican military power and their ability to assist in any schemes 
against us. 

3. The troops soon to occupy French Indo-China will be reorgan- 
ized as the 25th Army Corps (one Army Corps consists of four divi- 
sions) and also the 30th Army Corps, consisting of the South China 
forces, which will be assigned to special duty with airplanes, tanks, 
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and howitzers. General IIDA (the IIDA Army mentioned in pre- 
ceding telegrams has been changed to the Nishimura detachment) 
will be placed in command and general military headquarters will be 
set up in Saigon. All preparations have been made. The ship fees 
Ifave Deen paid and the expedition will soon proceed from here. 

Army 19731 Trans. 7-19-41 (6) 

• Not available. 

[Secret] 

Prom: Tokyo. 

To: Berlin. 

19 July 1941 
(Purple) 

)il669 (Abstract) 

The Cabinet shake up was necessary to expedite matters in connec- 
tion with National affairs and has no further significance. Japan’s 
forei^ policy will not be changed and she will remain faithful to the 
principles of the Tripartite Pact. 

Relayed to Rome, Nanking. 

19842 

JD-1: 3838 (A) Navy Trans. 7-21-41 (C-NR) 


[Secret] 

From: Washington. 

To: Tokyo. 

21 July 1941 
(Purple — CA) 

#545 

At the request of Acting Secretary of State Welles. Wakasum called 
on him on the 21st. (The Ambassador is expected back in Washing- 
ton tomorrow morning.) Welles said that he has been giving carefm 
study to recent world conditions. He had asked Waki^ugi to come 
to his office, he said, so that he could express the opinions reached by 
Secretary Hull and nimself, in the light of recent world developments, 
regarding the unofficial discussions which have been taking place for 
the past several months between the Ambassador and Secretary Hiill. 

Auer thus prefacing his remarks, the Undersecretary said tnat the 
real objectives, set up by the Ambassador, Wakasugi, et al., of the 
Japanese-U. S. conversations, were identical to those towards which 
the Secretary was striving. 

According to information received from various sources in various 
areas, he continued, there are definite indications that Japan is 
planning to take some steps very shortly which would upset the peace- 
ful status of certain areas. If these reports are based on fact, he said, 
there would be a conflict between Japanese acts and the gist of the 
Ambassador’s intentions expressed during the conversations. 

Recently when the Ambassador met with him, Welles said, Japan’s 
position was discussed. In the course of those conversations, the 
Ambassador claimed that Britain, the United States and other nations 
were applying the pressure on Japan, and described this as an 
“encirclement” of Japan. This expression is identical to that em- 
ployed earlier by Germany, he pointed out. 

As a matter of fact, the Undersecretary continued, the above was 
clearly a misunderstanding on the part of Japan, because the United 
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States has no such intentions as those Japan apparently feels. It is 
because the United States wishes to maintain peace between the two 
countries that she has been continuing the talks. 

He went on by saying that the advices received were to the effect 
that Japan would take the southern portion of French Indo-China by 
force within the next few days. Such an act would definitely be in 
violation with the spirit of the Japanese-U. S. conservations which 
are being conducted m behalf of maintaining peace on the Pacific. 

That is the American viewpoint, he said, but'would appreciate being 
advised of the Japanese viewpoint. 

Wakasugi, therefore, replied that he was well aware of the fact that 
the Amba^ador and the Secretary were conducting negotiations aimed 
at improving U. S.-Japanese relations, and that he, himself, prays that 
they will succeed. By “a reliable source of information”, Wakas^ 
asked, did the Undersecretary mean the U. S. Embassy in Japan? 
this, avoiding a clear answer, Welles merely replied that the report 
was an accurate one. 

Wakasugi then said that he would relay the information contained 
in the report referred to to the Ambass^or. In the meantime, he 
said, he would like to make an inquiry, as one emanating purely from 
himself and one which in no way should be considered an official one. 
Assuming, Wakasugi said, that Japan is planning to make a move in 
the manner described by the Undersecretary in some direction, what 
effect would that have on the U. S.-Japanese discussions which were 
being conducted? 

Welles replied that such an act on the part of Japan would be in 
direct conflict with the spirit of the discussions. So saying, he implied 
that further discussion would be in vain. On the other hand, he con- 
tinued, he had been lead to understand that the new Foreign Minister 
of Japan was a close friend of Ambassador Nomura. Nwreover, in 
view of the fact that very little time has elapsed since the new Cabinet 
was installed, probably it had not decided upon any definite policy as 
yet. In view of this fact the United States would patiently await 
developments before taking any steps to halt the discussions. 

Wakasugi told Welles that he would report this conversation to the 
Ambassador in detail, and withdrew. 

20026 

JD-1:3937 (D) Navy Trans. 7-25-41 (X) 


From: Tokyo. 
To: Washington. 
23 July 1941 
(Purple — CA) 
#397 


[Secret] 


Regarding your message #545*. 

1. You were correct in assuming that I have not as yet determined 
uMn a definite policy because of the fact that I have not been in 
office very long. 

As was pointed out in mv message #368**, our occupation of Frecnh 
Indo-China was unavoidable. This st^ had been aecid^ upon by 
the Cabinet even before I assumed office. It is to be earned uot 
peacefully for the purpose of jointly defending French Indo-China. 
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It is my intention to continue to make an effort to decrease the 
friction between Japan and Britain-U. S. 

Should the U. S., however, take steps at this time which would 

unduly excite Japan (such as closing of for all practical purposes 

and the freezing of assets), an exceedingly critical situation may be 
ereated. Please advise the United States of this fact, and attempt 
to bring about an improvement in the situation. 

2. Pl^e carefully reread messages Nos. 368 ** and 396 *•*, and 
make an effort to improve the situation. 

3. With regard to your message #536**** - (last 13 groups 

garbled). 

•JD-l: 3W7, Wakasugi reports oonversatioD with Undersecretary Welles. 

3680 (S. I. 8. 110601). Tokyo iDforms Washlnaton of the contemplated negotiations with France 
or establishment of Jap naval and air bases in French Indo-China. 

•••JD-l: 3063 (8. I. 8. #30020). 

••••JD-l; 3074 (8. 1. 8. #30087). 

20091 

JD-l: 3986 (D) Navy Trans. 7-25-41 (S-TT) 


(Secret) 

From: Washington. 

To: Tokyo. 

23 July 1941 
(Purple — CA) 

#555 (In 2 parts, complete). 

Since Wakasugi had called on the Acting Secretary of State, as 
reported in my message #545*, I called on Welles myself this after- 
noon. I explained to him that our southern occupation was absolutely 
essential from the standpoint of national security and economic safety. 
I further pointed out the impossibility of Japan to pursue a “do 
nothing” ^licy in the face of the emoargoes being damped down 
Bjgainst her by various countries, for such a policy would lead to na- 
tional suicide. 

After carefully explaining the above situation, I said that according 
to press report the French Indo-China affair was apparently being 
carried out peacefully with the full approval of the Vichy government, 
I added that in view of those circumstances, it was my hope that the 
government of the United States would restrain itseli from jumping 
to hasty conclusions, and instead would watch the trend of further 
developments for a little while yet. 

I told him that I feared considerable repercussions among the gen- 
eral public, if measures such as an export embargo on oil is pul into 
effect at a time such as this.' 

The new Cabinet in Japan, I advise the Undersecretary, is as 
anxious to bring the U. S.-Japanese “Understanding Fact” to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, as was the previous cabinet. 

To the above, the Undersecretary replied that he would not reiterate 
his statements to Wakasugi. He would not, he said, reconcile the 
Japanese policy with regard to French Indo-China with the basic 
pnnciples of the plans being discussed by Secretaiy Hull and myself. 
Neither Great Britain nor the United States haa any intention of 
attacking French Indo-China, he said. The concensus here is, he 
said, that Vichy’s submission came as a result of pressure from Hitler 
and that Japan intends to use French Indo-Cmna as a base from 
wUch to make further southward moves. 
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The U. S. Government, be continued, has not for the past many 

J ears made any hasty conclusions. Her actions are governed by 
apan’s policies. 

Although he did not mention what steps the United States is 
planning to take in the future, he did say, as 1 was about to depart, 
that Secretary Hull was expected back at his desk veiy shortly and 
that he would no doubt welcome an opportunity to discuss matters 
with me. 

In reply to my inqui^, the Undersecretaiy said that traffic throi^h 
the Canal has been indefinitely suspended while it is undergoing 
repairs. He asserted that no particular nation was suffering dis> 
cnminatory action. 

(Time at present: 2130). 

*JD-1 : 3937 (S. I. S. 20026). Actiog Bm^tary Welles, In a requested interview with Jap Minister Waka- 
sugi, states that the reported aggressive move by Japan toward F.l-C. would violate the basis ot proposed 
understanding with Japan. Bequests Japanese statement of intentions. Wakasugi asks for source of 
Welles information and is told that ‘*it Is accurate'*. 

20186 

JD-1: (D) Navy Trans. 7-29-41 (2) 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
July 24, 1941 
Purple (CA) 

#406 

Secret outside the Department. 

Re my #397*. 

That the leaders of the United States Government will at this time 
display a high decree of statemanship is what I am secretly h^ing 
for the sake of maintaining peace in the Pacific. The Japanese Gov- 
ernment would do likewise and would like 'to reciprocate. However, 
according to information received by us lately, especially according 
to newspaper reports, there is the possibility of the United States 
freezing Japanese funds or of institutii^ a general embargo on petro- 
leum, thus strongly stimulating public opinion in Japan. Should 
this plan of freezing Japanese funds be put into effect, it would have 
an adverse effect on maiw aspects of our domestic life and might 
compel us to resort to diverse retaliatory measures. This would 
lead to a breakdown of Japanese- American economic relations and 
we cannot be certain that it would not in turn hasten the develop- 
ment of the worst situation. Will you please get in touch with 
Finance Official NISHIYAMA and, in accordance with the contents 
of the caption telegram, request the United States Government to 
favorably treat this question. ^ 

Army 20034 Trans. 7/25/41 (5) 


• Not availAble. 
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[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Net 
July 26, 1941 
Red 

Circular #1616 

Depending upon bow Japanese relations with En^and and the 
United States turn out, we may have to consider divesting England 
and the United States of all their interests in China. If and when 
things come to the worst, I want all areas concerned to cooperate in 
either destroying or seizing the considerable mining and other indus- 
trial equipment and ships of these countries. Be particularly sure 
to let notning be taken awa^. I want you all to be ready at any 
moment to take this precautionaiy step of transferring the property 
of these two nations to our control. 

Army 20144 Trans. 7-28-41 (6) 

[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
27 July 1941 
(Purple) 

Circmar #1622) 

In retaliation for the steps taken by the British and United States 
by which our assets were frozen^ the rules restricting foreign business 
transactions in Japan which are included in the rules governing foreign 
exchange, shall be put into effect on the 28th by order of the Finance 
Ministry. Manchukuo will also take similar steps while in China 
proclamations by the Consulates will be made subsequently. As an 
emergency measure, the above r^ulations will be announced by the 
Consulates as a bulletin and will be made effective for all practical 
purposes. transactions involving Britain and America will be 

placed on a license basis)! At the same time, the Chinese wiU receive 
instructions to put similar measures in effect. 

With regard to the Customs, all exports to countries which have 
frozen our assets, shall have to receive licenses in accordance with 
orders issued by the Financial Bureau.’ Guidance will be given to 
settle ^ complications which accompany the materialization of these 
regulations. 

Ample study has been made so as to make these measures counter 
whatever measures the opposition should choose to actually take! 

This message addressed to London and Washington. 

20267 
JD-1:4111 


fD) Naw Trans. 7-29-41 fS-TTl 
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{Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokvo 
July 30, 1941 
Purple 

#609 Re my #608*. 

Today I knew from the hard looks on their faces that they meant 
business and I could see that if we do not answer to suit them that 
th^ are going to take some drastic steps. 

During my first conversation with Roosevelt after I took ofiice the 
President, referring to the Panay incident, said that at the time he 
cooperated with the Secretary of State and succeeded in restraining 
popular opinion but that in case such a thing happened a second 
time, it would probably be quite impossible to again calm the storm. 
The latest incident brought all this back to me and I can see just 
how gravely they are regarding it. Think of it! Popular demand 
for the freezing of Japanese funds was subsiding and now this had 
to happen. I must tell jou it certainly occurred at an inopportune 
moment. 

Things bein^ as they are, need I point out to you gentlemen that 
in my opinion it is necessary to take without one moment’s hesitation 
some appeasement measures. Please wire me back at the earliest 
possible moment. 

• See 6. 1. S. 120331 CJ. D.-1 ; 4149) ; Welles summons Nomura and demands explanation of Tutuila bomb- 
ing Immediately. 

Army 20423 Trans. 8/2/41 (2) 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo (Foreign Minister) 

To: Washington 
July 31, 1941 
Purple (CA) K9 

#433 (Part 1 of 4) (Message to Berlin #708) 

From time to time you have been sending us yom- various opinions 
about what we ought to do to help Germany who desires our assistance 
now that she is at war with Russia. After a conference with the mili- 
tary, at the risk of a certain amount of repetition which may cause 
you some ennui, I am wiring you the Imperial Government’s policy 
and views. Hereafter, will you please act accordin^y. 

1. In a cabinet meeting during the forenoon of July 2, the broad 
outlines of our decision concerning our future policy were drawn. 
You Were informed of it by Circular #1390*. Ever since then the 
Government has been and is devoting eveiy effort to bring about the 
materialization of that policy. 

2. The China incident has already extended over a period of four 
years, and the Imperial Ghivernment’s general trend, particularly 
its military trend, has hitherto been to expend the greater part of its 
energies in an endeavor to bring a conclusion to the mcident, and now 
a new situation faces us from the north and from the south. In order 
to meet it, there is more reason than ever before for us to arm ourselves 
to the teeth for all-out war. 


• Not availably 

Army 20461 


Trans. 8/4/41 (NR) 
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ISecret] 

From: Tokyo (Foreign Minister) 

To: Washington 
July 31, 1941 
Purple (CA) 

#433 (Part 2 of 4) (Message to Berlin #708) 

It seems that Germany also understands this position of ours 
fairly well. The German Embassy people here in Tokvo are already 
quite aware of it. And yet I fear tnat their homeland is not yet as 
well informed as they are on our position. 

3. Commercial and economic relations between Japan and third 
countries, led by England and the United States, are CTadually 
becoming so horribfy strained that we cannot endure it mu^ longer. 
Consequently, our Empire, to save its very life, must take measures 
to secure the raw materials of the South Seas. Our Empire must 
immediately take steps to break asimder this ever-strengthening 
chain of encirclement which is being woven under the guidance and 
with the participation of England and the United States, acting like 
a cunning dragon seemingly asleep. That is why we decided to 
obtain military bases in French Indo-Cbina and, to have oiu* troops 
occupy that territoiy. * , 

That step in itself, I dare say, gave England and the United States, 
not to mention Russia, quite a set-back in the Pacific that ought to 
help Germany, and now Japanese-American relations are more 
rapidly than ever treading the evil road. This shows what a blow it 
has been to the United States. 

Army 20462 Trans. 8/4/41 (NR) 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo (Foreign Minister) 

To: Washingtpn 
July 31, 1941 
Purple (CA) 

#433 (Part 3 of 4) (Message to Berlin #708) 

Needless to say, the Russo-German war has mven us an excellent 
opportunity to settle the northern question, and it is a fact that we 
axe proceeding with our preparations to take advantage of this occa- 
sion. Not only will we have to prepare, however, but we must choose 
well our chance. In view of the real situation facing our Empire, this 
should be easily understood. ^ If the Russo-German war proceeds too 
swiftly, our Empire would inevitably not have time to take any 
effective syinmetrical action. 

5. I know that the Germans are somewhat dissatisfied over our 
negotiations with the United States, but we wished at any cost to 
prevent the United States from getting into the war, and we wished 
to settle the Chinese incident. We were working towaitl those 
objectives. Let him who will gainsay the fact that as a result we 
have indelibly impressed u^n the United States the profoimdness of 
the determination of the Empire of Japan and restrained her from 
plunging into the conflict against Germany. 

It should be understood that we started these talks at a time which 
seemed opfiortune to us, and on the assumption that there was com- 
plete trust between Japan and Germany. For that matter, did not 


TSTie O— 46— pt. 12 3 
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Germany start a war with Russia because of her own military expedi- 
ency when it was least desirable on our part? Now we have not only 
to settle the Chinese incident but have to meet a new challenge in the 
north as well as in the south, and this is quite inconvenient. 

Army 20463 Trans. 8/4/41 (NR) 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo (Foreign Minister) 

To: Washi^ton 
July 31, 1941 
Purple (CA) 

#433 (Part 4 of 4) (Message to Berlin #708) 

We are expending oin* best efforts to cooperate with Germany. 
She knows it and ought to understand our actions. 

6. Well, the formula for cooperation between To^o and Berlin, 
in order to realize the fundamental spirit of the Tnpartite Pact, 
should be for each country to have a certain flexibility in its conduct. 
What I mean to say is that each should understand that re^l cooper- 
ation does not necessarily mean complete symmetry of action. In 
other words, we should trust each other and while striving toward 
one general objective, each use our own discretion within the bounds 
of good judgment. 

Thus, aU nieasures which our Empire shall take will be based upon 
a determination to bring about the success of the objectives of the 
Tripartite Pact. That this is a fact is proven by the promulgation 
of an Imperial rescript. We are ever working toward the realization 
of those objectives, and now during this dire emergency is certainly 
no time to engage in any light unpremeditated or over-speedy action. 

Please send to Rome. Have sent to Washington. 

Army 20464 Trans. 8/4/41 (NR) 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo. 

To: Washington. 

5 August 1941. 

(Purple) (CA) 

#447 (In 2 parts, complete). 

1. The Imperial Government is trving to give its attention to the 
all important matter of Japanese-U. S. relations. This is not an easy 
task, for there are numerous obstacles involving domestic politics. 

According to the various reports vou have submitted on the subject, 
the President and the Secretary of State are displaying considerable 
understanding in their attitudes towards Japan. You imply that they 
view the situation cool headedly, regardless of the trend of general 
public opinion. 

On our side, however, there are quite a few persons who viTOrously 
insist that the U. S. economic pressure on Japan is being daily in- 
creased in intensity. For example, the newspaper Yomiuri carried a 

dispatch from on the 2nd, in which it was reported that the 

President of the United States had either ordered the complete sus- 
pension of, or curtail to the extreme, all exports of petroleum prod- 
ucts. As a result of this order, the dispatch continued, even those 
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exports for which permits had already been issued, had to be can- 
celled. 

Regardless of whether there was any truth in the report or not and 
regardless of the extent of the alleged curtailment, such reports mve 
the antagonists a strong talking point. This is a situation which 
causes us no end of anxiety. 

2. If it is believed by any that our people and country can be 
threatened into submission by the so-called strengthened encircle- 
ment policy or by the application of economic pressure, it is a mis- 
taken notion. As a matter of fact it is erroneous to the extreme as 
should be obvious to any who understands our national character- 
istics. 

If such a policy as the above is adopted, we cannot guarantee that 
the trend will not be in directly the opposite direction from our goal 
of an improved U. S.-Japanese relationship. One should be able to 
see this clearly from the example set forth above. 

3. We are convinced that we have reached the most important, 
and at the same time the most critical, moment of Japanese-U. S. 
relations. It was at a time like this that the Imperial Government 
voluntarily agreed to temporarily cease the bombing of Chungking 
and its suburban area. This should clearly indicate Japan's sincerity, 
considerateness, and restraint toward the United States. 

If an improvement in the relations between the United States and 
Japan, as tw’o eoual powers on the Pacific, is sincerely desired, the 
points which w-ill most effectively bring about such improvements 
must be given unbiased and cool consideration. 

For the purpose of preventing the possibility of letting anyone, 
either within or out of the country, be under the impression that the 
negotiations w'ere conducted under the threat of economic pressure, 
all measures which may be construed as being economic pressure 
should be abandoned at once. That we shall reciprocate in kind was 
made clear in the recent statement issued by the Minister of Finance. 

4. Based on the general plan outlined by the last Cabinet, the 
Imperial Government proposes a plan, set forth in my separate mes- 
sage #448*, to improve Japanese-U. S. relations. This last plan was 
draw'n up as a reply to the plan suggested by the President on the 24 th, 
and is being submitted only after the respective positions of the United 
States and Japan as they affect the other, were given thorough con- 
sideration. 

Will Your Excellency make an effort to clearly impress this point 
on the President and the Secretary of State and at the same time draw 
their attention to the graveness of this matter. 

5. In form, the proposal which is being forwarded herewith, is a 
reply to the I^esident’s plan of the 24 th. Our real motive, however, is 
to incorporate its provisions into the final agreement. With this 
instrument, w'e hope to resume the Japanese-U. S. negotiations which 
were suspended because of the delay in the delivery of our revised 
proposals of 14 July and because of our occupation of French Indo- 
china which took place in the meantime. Since that is our intention, 
please relay the matter contained in my separate message #448* 
without delay. 

•JD-l: «26. 

20615 
JD-l: 


(D) Navy Trans. 8-6-41 (S-TT) 
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From: Tokyo, 

To: Washington. 

7 August, 1941 
(Purple — CA) 

#462 

Through my previous messages on the subject, you are perfectly well 
aware of the fact that the Konoye Cabinets have been sincerely inter- 
ested in the betterment of Japanese-U. S. relations. Through mis- 
understandings and manipulations by third countries, and in spite of 
our above described desires, Japanese-U. S. relations are, today, criti- 
cally tense. We feel that a policy of laissez faire should no longer 
be pursued. 

We are firm in our conviction that the only means by which the 
situation can be relieved is to have responsible persons representing 
each country gather together and hold direct conferences. They shaJI 
lay their cards on the table, express their true feelings, and attempt to 
determine a way out of the present situation. 

2. In the first proposal made by the United States mention was 
made of just such a step. If, therefore, the United States is still 
agreeable to this plan. Prime Minister Konoye himself will be willing 
to meet and converse in a friendly manner with President Roosevelt. 

Will you please make clear to them that we propose this step be- 
cause we sincerely desire maintaining peace on the Pacific. Please 
sound out their attitude on this proposal. 

3. If, however, they show any signs of hesitation (from the con- 
tents of your message #649* this possibility cannot be discounted 
entirely) on the grounds of oiu* occupation of French Indo-China 
and the reports that we have increased our military strength in the 
north, put up the following arguments: 

(a) That we recognize the exceedingly criticalness of the situation 
and for that reason, the Prime Minister made up his mind to break 
aU precedent to represent his country himself. 

(b) That unless every possible effort is made to maintain peace on 
the Pacific, we would be failing to fulfill our duties to our p^ple. 

4. If they are a^eeable to hmding such a conference, make inquiries 
as to the time which would best meet the President’s convenience. 
In view of the times and conditions, we are of the opinion that the 
sooner that such a meeting took place, the better. 

The subjects which will be discussed, undoubtedly will depend 
greatly on the time it is held. In general, however, the discussion 
will be conducted along the lines of the negotiations which were being 
conducted in an attempt to bring about better relations between 
Japan and the United States. In view of the fact that both the Prime 
Mmister and the President have many uses for their time, arrange- 
ments should be made so that the discussions between them will last 
no longer than a few days. With a view to practicalness it is our 
hope that the delegations representing Japan and the United States 
will consist of the minimum number of persons. 

5. In view of the extremely important nature of this subject, it is 
essential that strict secrecy be observed until the holding of the 
di^ussions are definitely agreed upem. Therefore, Your Excellency 
will convey this proposfd in person to the President or to the Secretary 
of State. As soon as you come to an agreement and if the President 
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has no objections, it shall be publicly announced. Therefore, will 
you confer as to the opportune time, etc. and come to an agreement 
on those points as well. 

For the purpose of security, we are not advising the U. S. Ambassa- 
dor in To%o regarding this subject for the time being. . This is for 
your information. 

4345 8. 1. 8. #20549. Amb. Nomur» discusses various angles of Jap-U. 8. relations with a U. 8. 
eabinet member (identity not givep); suggests conclusion of an agreement upholding the integrity of terri- 
tories adjacent to F. I. C. to facilitate supplies of materials. 

20699 

JD-l; (D) Navy Trans. 8-8-41 (S-TT) 


(Secret] 

From: Washington. 

To: Tokyo. 

7 August 1941 
(Purple — CA) 

#663 (In 2 parts, complete). 

U. S.-Japanese relations have now reached an extremely critical 
stage. However, this does not come imexpectedly ; undoubtedly it 
was unavoidable and is the by-product of our government’s pursuing 
other essential policies. 

I now wish to describe the recent general outlook in the United 
States. 1 realize, of course, that I may be too presumptuous, but 
I do so only because I believe it might be of some interest to one 
whose time in office has been as short as yours. 

1. Fundamentally speaking, the United States is under the im- 
pression that the ties between the Axis partners are closer than appear 
on paper. It is convinced that the East is working in dose coopera- 
tion with the West, and vice versa. It assumes that the aims of 
Oermanv and Italy in the West and Japan in the East are to conquer 
the world. Talking with ones who harbor such policies, the United 
States says, is out of the question. 

We, therefore, carefully explained that Japan is guided solely by 
the principles of HAEKO ITIU (brotherhood of mankind) and that 
the Axis Pact, like the earlier Ai^lo-Japanese Pact, is merelv an 
agreement within limitations. This explanation lead eventually to 
beginning the unofficial discussions. 

Then, while the Secretary of State was on leave due to illness, the 
occupation of French Indo-China took place. The United States, 
refusing to accept our explanation that tnat was a peaceful occupa- 
tion, discontinued the unofficial discussions then and there. More- 
over, the United States returned to its original opinion with regard 
to Japan. Acting Secretary of State Welles made this clear in his 
statement and it was later confirmed by Secretary Hull himself. 
Last night, the Secretary expressed his deep disappointment to me. 
According to the Postmaster General, this disappointment on the 
part of the Secretary was all the deeper because he had been so very 
mterested in bettering the relations between Japan and the United 
States. I have already reported that Secretary Hull and his very 
good friend Walker were put in an exceedingly embarrassing spot in 
their relations with their (Jabinet colleagues. 
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2. The United States policy toward Japan cannot be termed as 
one of definite unfriendliness to Japan herself, they explain. The 
United States has to take some measures, they say, to counteract 
certain steps taken by Japan. The United States is only taking 
measures which will counter Japanese southward or northward 
expMision attempts. 

When Japan occupied French Indo-China, the United States 
retaliated with the “freezing” order and the export embargo; a 
joint warning by Hull and Eden was issued with regard to any 
ambitions in the direction of Thailand. There is no doubt what- 
soever that the United States is prepared to take drastic action 
depending on the way Japan moves, and thus closing the door on 
any possibility of settling the situation. 

With regard to a northward move by us, it must be remembered 
that the United States has suddenly established very close relations 
with the Soviet Union. In view of this fact, it is highly doubtful 
that the United States would merely watch from the sidelines if we 
should make any moves to the north. 

It is reported that the President accompanied by hig^ army and navy 
officials is meeting with Churchill. This indicates that carefm 
preparations are being made to counter our every move without 
falling back a single time. 

3. It must be noted that the government of Germany is exercising 
the utmost precaution and perseverance in dealing with the United 
States. It has even gone so far as to issue peace terms in an attempt 
to ease U. S. public opinion. Therefore, the Pacific, of late, has 
become the center of public attention and there is a good possibility 
that, dependmg on developments in Europe, this trend wUl be 
considerably invigorated in the near future. 

I have submitted my humble opinions before and they are un- 
changed today. Our country is at present standing at a most critical 
crossroads. My only desire is that we choose the right road, for the 
sake of the future of our country. 

21045 

JD-1: (D) Navy Trans. 8-15-41 (X) 


(Secret] 

From: Washington. 

To: Tokyo. 

0 August 1941 
(Purple) 

#674* (In 2 parts, complete). 

Re your #465* 

Upon the President's return to Washington (when this will be is 
unknown) I shall make airangements to <^1 on him and explain to 
him the subject contained in your message referred to above. I shall 
do everything in my power to make a favorable impression on the 
President on that occasion. 

As I have pointed out in my various reports on this subject, I am 
convinced that as long as we proceed along the lines of our present 
politgr, the United States, too, will undoubtedly undeviatingly follow 
the course whose trend has already been established. The United 
States assumes that our occupation of South French Indo-China 
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indicates that Japan has definitely set her course. On this point the 
President and the Secretary of State are in complete agreement and it 
would be a mistake to try to dilTerentiaie between their attitudes. 
1 was made acutely aware of the firm attitude of the United States 
during my conversations of the 6th and the 8th. 

In view of this situation, I greatly fear that even the offer of the 
Prime Minister to personally come here, would not move the United 
States to any perceptible degree. For this reason, I regret to have 
to say that 1 do not expect too much from the interview I plan to 
have with the President. 

Unless we can draw up some plan by which we can persuade the 
United States to change its policy toward Japan, 1 can only feel 
pessimism for any attempts to break up the present critical situation. 

Though I regret that I can report only dark clouds over the world 
from my distant vantage point, 1 submit these humble opinions to you 
for whatever value they may be. 

D-l : 4420. Immediately upoD Roosevelt's retuin to Washington call upon him and do your utmost to 
bring about a materialisation of these conversations (re Jap-American undentandlng). 

20868 

JD-1: 4465 (D) Navy Trans. 8-12-41 (2) 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo. • 

To: Berlin. 

15 August 1941 
(Purple) 

#739 (Separate message) 

At the time of my conversation with Ambassador Smetanin the 
other day, 1 mentioned our desires in regard to the full realization of 
our rights and interests in Northern Saghalien and also the removal 
of danger zones in the waters of the Far East. Since then, we have 
been asked by the Soviet as to the attitude of Japan toward the 
German-Russian war; to which we have replied that there has been no 
change in our intentions of continuing friendly relations between 
Japan and Russia, that thus far we have maintained an attitude of 
observing the neutrality pact, and that it is still our desire to continue 
this in the future, but, that whether or not we can continue thus is a 
question that depends on the way in which the Soviet Union responds 
to this. For instance if (a) any of the Soviet Union’s territory in 
East Asia should be ceded, sold , or leased to a third power, or offered 
as military bases, (b) the Soviet Union should take any steps that 
would cause the sphere of any third [lower’s military movements to be 
extended into East Asia, or should conclude with a third power an 
alliance that might have the Empire as its object, we certainly could 
not overlook the threat that this would be to our nation. 

To this the Soviet Ambassador replied, that the Soviet government 
is rigidly observing the Japanese-Soviet neutrality pact, and £hat as 
far as the above mentions two points are concerned he could give 
assurance that there has been notning of the kind and that there will 
be none in the future. 

I furthermore took this opportunity to call the attention of the • 
Soviet to the fact that of late it is persistently rumored that the United 
States will be shipping munitions to the Soviet via Vladivostok, and 
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that if this should be true, Japan would have to take a serious view of 
it, as it would involve ihe three power pact relations. 

In regard to the Japanese Government’s attitude to the German- 
Russian war, 1 reiterated that there has been no change in our foreira 
policy, which has as its keynote the spirit and the objectives of the 
three power pact, even as Foreign Minister Matsuoka had com- 
municated to the Soviet Government 2 July, and that this point is 
well understood by the Spviet. 

21175 

JD-1: 4637 (F) Navy Trans. 8-19-41 (C-NR) 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Berlin 
15 August 1941 
(Purple) 

#740 

On the 15 th I told the 'German and Italian Ambassadors in Tokyo, 
confidentially, of my recent conversations with the Soviet Ambassa- 
dor along tbie lines of my separate message #739*. Ambassador Ott 
expressing a desire to understand the basic problem, said that accord- 
ing to the notice sent to the German Government on 2 July, he 
understood that the possibilitv of Japan’s participating in the German- 
Russian war was not precluded, but asked if, now since the Soviets 
have given assurances regarding the two points which Japan considers 
vital, to the effect that there has been nothing of the kind and will 
not be in the future, the Soviets do not have the impression that 
Japan will not take part in the German-Soviet war. To this I replied 
that, in view of the military expansion the Empire is at present 
effecting, I think under present existing conditions the above-men- 
tioned arrangement with the Soviet is the very best means of taking 
the first steps toward carrying out future plans concerning the Soviet, 
which will be undertaken together with the German Government, 
that this is entirely in harmony with the spirit and objectives of the 
Tripartite Treaty, and that I hoped that the German Government 
would fully understand this point. Ambassador Ott thereupon asked 
if it is proper to understand that this present arrangement is the first 
step toward future measures that are to be taken against Russia, 
that this is merely a temporary arrangement, in other words that it 
partakes of the nature of a restraint upon the ^viet until preparations 
can be completed. To this I replied in the affinnative. 

Please relay to Rome together with the separate message. 

4^7 S. I. 8. #21175. Report of conversation between Japanese Foreign Minister and the Soviet 
Ambassador in Tokyo, in which both insist the Neutrality Pact is being strictly observed; Japan warns 
against third power's acquiring Russian territory In East Asia; extension of third power's military move- 
ments to East Asia, and shipment of U. 8. munitions to Vladivostok. 

21219 

JD-1: 4656 


(F) Navy 'Trans. 8-20-41 (C-NR) 
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(Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
August 16, 1941 
Purple (CA) 

#703 (Part 1 of 4) 

Re your #480*. 

(1) As I have successively reported to you, Japanese- American 
relations have today reached a stage in which anything might happen 
at any moment, and they are likeW to grow worse suddemy as soon 
as Japan makes her next move. That this sudden change will take 

S lace with Japan’s occupation of Thailand is a view upon which both 
apanese and Americans agree. As 1 have already informed you, the 
United States has not yet attained sufficient unity of mind with 
regard to participation in the European war, and the President 
himself is hesitant. However, the people are unanimous with regard 
to taking a strong hand in the Far East. According to those , well 
versed in political affairs, this is what Great Britain approves of and 
both China and Germany desire. 

• Not available. 

Army 21150 Trans. 8/19/41 (2) 


(Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
Aug^t 16, 1941 
Purple (CA) 

#703 (Part 2 of 4) 

I hardly think the President will go to the extreme, inasmuch as he 
and the naval leaders realize what a tremendous undertaking a Pacific 
war would be. I understand that the British believe that if they 
could only have a Japanese-American war started at the back door, 
there would be a good prospect of getting the United States to partici- 
pate in the European war. The people here believe that though Ger- 
many might eventually defeat ^viet Russia, the war has already 
pass^ the stage of being a short, decisive one and has entered the 
stage of being one of attrition; that inasmuch as the submarine war 
in we Atlantic is turning in favor of Britain and the United States, 
these countries will be able in time to Sttain their original objective; 
and that the situation resembles closely that which existed in 1917. 
I understand that confidence in ultimate victory is gaining. 

Army 21151 Trans. 8/19/41 (71 


(Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
August 16, 1941 
Purple (CA) 

#703 (Part 3 of 4) 

(2) Since such is the state of affairs in this country, I could not 
have helped but refer to the State Department the proposal for a 
conference which you made in your telegram, but as you already 
know, the Secretaiy of ^tate gave a negative reply to the proposal. 
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I, therefore, subsequently tried to interest a member of the cabinet 
who was intimately associated with the Secretary of State, but he 
also showed little interest in the subject. Besides, it is customary for 
the Secretary to be present at such conversations. I understand the 
President at one time had thought of arranging for a conference 
between the leaders of the two countries, but since Japan’s occupation 
of French Indo-China, he has come to believe that Japan does not 
want a fundamental readjustment of Japan ese-American relations but 
that she is carrying on an appeasement policy toward the United 
States. I hear that they ar3 be^ning to thmk that I have been 
fooled by my country and that his having conferred with me was an 
exceptional thing. 

Army 21152 Trans. 8/19/41 (2) 


[Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
August 16, 1941 
Purple (CA) 

#703 (Part 4 of 4) 

In the meantime, Japanese newspapers have printed scorching 
criticism of the statement imued by the American Government. 
Thus the atmosphere is getting worse. Unless something is done 
now to eliminate this misunderstanding, I shall not be able to accom- 
plish our object. Furthermore, viewing the problem from the political 
standpoint, so long as the head of the country remains unfavorable 
to the proposal, we cannot expect him to do anything about it. I 
believe the United States is wishing that we would ^ive, at least, 
some sort of a pledge regarding those three critical points taken up 
during the past conversations: namely, the question of self-ndefense, 
withdrawal of troops from Cnina, and nondiscrimination in trade. 
Today, when the Secretary of State has already rejected our proposal, 
I cannot help but feel keenly the necessity of careful consideration 
and a great deal of smoothing out if we are to bring about what vou 
have instruct^ ine in your telegram. I am told that the President 
will be returning in a few days, so will you please consider tbe points 
I have given above, and if you have any further instructions, wire 
them at once. 

Army 21153 Trans. 8/19/41 (2) 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
August 20, 1941 
Purple CA 
#487 (Part 1 of 2) 

Re the last part of your #705*. 

We caimot, of course, predict what the outcome of the Russo- 
German war will be, but this does not preclude our anticipating the 
f^t that in case Soviet Russia loses and as a result the Stalin Regime 
disintegrates. Far Eastern Russia will be thrown into political con- 
fusion. It is a self-evident fact that Japan is pressed with the neces- 
sity of taki^ precautionary measures for the sake of maintaining 
peace in the Far East as well as for the sake of Japan’s national defense 
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and security, in view of the actuality that that part of Soviet Russia 
is ac^acent to Japan and Manchuokuo. Furthermore, since, due to 
the Russo-German war, there is a possibility of the influence of a 
third power being implanted in Far Eastern Soviet Russia, as for 
instance of Soviet Russia resorting to such unfriendly act as to allow 

the establishment of and military bases in the Maritime 

province of Siberia or in Kamchataka, and consequentlv of the secu- 
rity of both Japan' and Manchuokuo being threatened, we need to 
prevent such a thing from happening. 

The Japanese Government has decided to increase the Japanese 
forces in Manchuokuo to the minimum number necessary to cope with 
such a possibility. On the other hand negotiations are being carried 
on in Tokyo with Soviet officials in order to arrive at a friendly solu- 
tion of various matters having to do with this area. I understand 
that the Soviet officials have Men instructed by the party leaders to 
be cautious in their attitude toward the forces stationed in Man- 
chuokuo. This is solely for your information. 

Army 21234 Trans. 8/19/41 (S) 

* S. I. S. #21165. NOMURA asks to be Infomiod for his own informatioD what the Japanese government 
Intonds to do with regard to her northern policy. 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
August 20, 1941 
Purple (CA) 

#487 (Part 2 of 2) 

If the United States Government asks you questions 

concerning the increase of Japanese troops in the North, will you 
explain to them suitably as your own view of the matter what I have 
pointed out above. Impress upon their minds that the movement of 
the troops has for its objective purely preventive precautions against 
unforseen emergency and that by it we will be able to forestall any 
possibility of peace in the Far East being disturbed. 

Recently when the Soviet Ambassador in Tokyo inquired about 
this matter, I replied that so long as the Russian Government lives 
up to the treaty Japan also will be faithful to it. The Ambassador 
was very much pleased to hear this, saying that my statement had 
clarified the matter. This is solely for your informalion. 

If it becomes definitely known that the United States is shipping 
iron, airplanes and other materials by way of Japanese coastal waters 
to assist Soviet Russia, this fact would unnecessarily provoke the 
feelings of the Japanese people, and it cannot be said that it will not 
have an unfavorable effect on the question of readjusting Japanese- 
American relations — a Question which is at the present stage a very 
delicate one. We would like, therefore, to see the United States 
refrain from such action. Will you take a good opportunity and 
tactfully call the attention of the United States authorities to this 
fact. Today I personally called the attention of the American Am- 
bassador to it. 

Army 21235 


Trans. 8/20/41 (S) 
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[Seoiet] 

From: Tokyo. 

To: Washington. 

23 August 1941 
(Purple) 

#497 

From Financial Attache Nishiyama (#70). 

, 1. American inspection of Japanese firms and banlm comm closer 
to being a search for ‘'subversive acts" rather than an inspection con- 
nected with the freezing order. There was a marked difference in 
Ibe Japanese inspection of American banks. Influential persons in 
the Specie Bank are much concerned and desire an investigation to 
asc^tain just what the real purpose of the American officials is. 
Furthermore the National City Bank is arranging for the Kobe and 
Yokohama branches to unite with the Tokyo office and is closing out 
the Dairen office. According to Curtis’s explanation the above move 
is dictated bv economic jralicy as was the case in the Osaka amal- 
gamation ana that there is no other reason for the move. Two or 
three young Americans will be left in the Tokyo office and the others 
will be returned home. 

2. A proposal has been received from the British-Dutch Bank to 
exchange commodities for commodities in order to liouidate the 
bank’s accounts and this matter is being pressed by the bead of the 
London branch of the Yokohama Specie Bank. However officials in 
the foreign office do not look with favor upon pushing negotiations 
to the smution of this one problem when there are so many o^er 
questions pending between Japan and Britain. Also the immediate 
conclusion of such an agreement would exert an unfortunate influence 
upon the leadership of public opinion hence orders have been issued 
not to ratify such an agreement. 

(This item is for your information only). 

21644 

JD-1: 4860 (H) Navy Trans. 8-30-41 (S-'TT) 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
August 26, 1941 
Purple CA (Very Urgent) 

#504 

Re my #503. 

That message contains the maximum concessions that we can make 
to the proposal of the President of the United States; however, whether 
or not you can convince the Americans of this is naturally another 
inatter. Now the international situation as well as our internal situa- 
tion is strained in the extreme and we have reached the mint where 
we will pin our last hopes on an interview between the Premier and 
the President. ■ 

Please try to convince ROOSEVELT and HULL to this effect and 
please bear in mind that I do not consider tbat the interview need 
necessarily be bound strictly by what is set forth in my caption 
message. 

Army 21481 Trans. 8/26/41 (S) 
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fSecret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
August 26, 1941 
Purple 
#505 

Notwithstanding representations made by us on successive occa- 
sions the United States is treading a course which seems to be bent 
on exciting public opinion within our country. Beginning the first 
day of September they are exercising stringent limitations on gasoline 
shipments essential to our civilian population. At this time thev 
are planning to pass through waters adjacent to our shores with 
cargoes of petroleum products which should be coming to us. The 
fact that they are transporting these petroleum products to Madi- 
vostock has dealt a severe blow to the sensibilities of our government 
and people. At the same time that this brinra about grave effects 
upon Japan and American relations, a terrific mow is bemg dealt by 
those in Washington to the whole country far more than you can 
realize. 

This being the case, we are forced to cry out our disapproval of 
the realization of such measures and the Mmistry of Interior as well 
as the War Ministry are very apprehensive. Therefore, because such 
measures are not in keeping with the neutrality treaty between Japan 
and Soviet Russia nor in accord with the interpretation of interna- 
tional law, I would like to have you make representations again to 
the Secretary of State in order that he may reconsider an immediate 
cessation of these measures from the general view point of the current 
Japan- American diplomatic relations. Wire me back as soon as you 
have filed these representations. 

In the event the United States assumes the position that it is im- 
possible to cut off shipments of petroleum products to the Soviet, 
then as it seems advisable to your Excellency make suggestions that 
they change the transportation route. However, should they not 
comply with this request, either, I think it would be wise to try to 
persuade the American authorities that they revive shipments of 
petroleum products to Japan immediately. 

Furthermore, additional represen tatioPs have been filed with the 
Soviet too, as of the 26th. 

Army 21482 Trans. 8/26/41 (S) 


(Secret] 

From: Washington. 

To: Tokyo. 

29 August 1941 
(Purple— CA) 

#756 (4 part message, complete except for Part 4) 

Regarding my #732 (?)* 

The following is the gist of my discussion with Hull, last evening. 
(28th), regarding the proposed conference, etc. 

(A) As the result might be quite unfortunate should either one of 
the conferring heads of the two governments assume an uncompro- 
mising attitude on certain points, it is the expressed desire of Hull to 
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hold preliminary conversations for the purpose of effecting a general 
agreement prior to the meeting of the two heads, and also to make the 
decisions of tfie two principals as final. (Hull used the expression 
“certification”). (Regarding this point please refer to my #703 (?)**). 

(B) ^\^lile it is necessary to bring up to date the various points of 
past conversations, the United States maintains that the adjustment 
of Japanese-American relations can be achieved without considering 
the question of China, which is vital to her. 

(C) Despite Japan’s insistance that she cannot alter her policy 
towards China, the United States government is unwilling to seek 
adjustments in Japanese-American relations at the expense of existing 
American-Chinese relations. Neither is the United States Govern- 
ment willing to give cause to “explosion” in China by its action. 
Furthermore, the task of placating China by the United States 
Government for accepting the basis of Chinese-Japanese negotiations 
will involve the tremendous effort of winning the approval of Britain 
and the U. S. S. R. and for this reason it is deemed unfeasible. 

(D) Regarding the question of withdrawal of our troops from China 
and the right of protection, I informed the Secretary that I had nothing 
to state except what has already been stated on previous occasions. 
However, when I explained that so long as Prince Konoe rfemains in 

, the saddle, I am confident that he will make every effort to settle 
these questions satisfactorily, Hull replied that he hoped that the 
Imperial Government will see fit to take definite steps towards this 
«*nd. 

Please check over my #540*** regarding these questions and let 
me know the government’s opinion regarding them. Also please 
obtain details regarding same from Colonel Iwakuro upon his return. 

(E) I wish to make the following suggestions in the event that it 
has been decided to hold the “Leaders’ Conference”. 

(1) While it is the desire of the Japanese Government to desi^ate 
Hawaii as the meeting place, we should consent to accept Juneau, if for 
reasons of constitutional requirements or personal safety, Hawaii is 
unsatisfactory to the President. 

(2) The conference date should be from September 21st (J) to . 

(3) Five persons each from the Foreign Office, the Ministries of 
Navy and War, the Embassy and Consulate, that is a total of 20 
persons or less, should be present at the conference. 

(Part 4 not yet available). 

*1732 available, Dot translated. Dated 23 August. Corrects the word ''insisted'* in a previous mes- 
sage to ‘'instituted”. 

••JD-1 : 4642 (S. I. S. #21 l.V) to 53). Arab. Noraura brings up to date the seriousness of Japanese-American 
relations; reports that since Secy. Hull has already rejected Japan's proposal (for continued negotiations) 
and the President is returning shortly. Tokyo should consider giving the u. S. some sort of pledge regarding 
the three critical points: self-defense, withdrawal of troops, and nondiscrimination in trade. 

•♦•JD-l: 3842 (S. I. S. #19911). Amb. Nomura expresses the opinion that, based on the thought and dis- 
cussions given the pro|K)sals for an I'nderstanding Pact, there is a wide gap between the viewpoints of the 
two countries, and that Tokyo's proposals will lead to a misunderstanding. Comments on several items 
of the pro(K^ and requests Tokyo's opinion regarding each. 

21732 
JD-1: 


(A) Navy Trans. 9-3-41 (7) 
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(Secret! 

Prom: Batavia (Isizawa) 

To: Tokyo 
September 2, 1941 
Purple 
#902 

Re the first part of Circular #261* from Ambassador HOND^i. 

1 . Conditioned by our military invasion of French Indo-China, it is 
a fact that the government of these islands has drastically stepped up 
their anti-Japanese tendencies and very evidently assumed an attitude 
of aid to China. This is evidenced by the unconvincing control exer- 
cised by the authorities here over the anti-Japanese editorials of the 
Chinese press, the solicitation of funds for the construction of military 
airplanes for Chungking amon^ Chinese resident here, and their de- 
mand for suspension of publication of the Japanese-operated EJast India 
Daily News Chinese character edition, as well as the Malayan language 
magazine Sinarusuratan. However, on the other hand, in order that 
we may give a sufficiently clear picture of the situation, there is a small 
group of Chinese resident here whose anti-Japanese tendencies have 
slightly improved as a result of the activities of the government here. 
However, no sooner than they got the impression that these Chinese 
were coming slightly closer to us in feeling, it could be seen that they 
began to exercise their old tendencies on a still greater scale. Japanese 
who had good contacts with Chinese here were unmercifully exiled, 
and these Chinese friends were hauled unceremoniously to the police 
stations for questioning or possibly taken before the person in charge 
of Chinese affairs here. It has been anonymously reported that a 
statement has been made that they are in danger of their lives. Thus 
they have be^n to hinder our schemes with regard to the Chinese 
with more and more determination. 

2. Therefore, when an excellent opportunity presented itself, I 
deliberately took the occasion to exchan^ ar^ments on the Sino- 
Japanese incident with the Chief of the Far Eastern Section, RO^, 
who is chiefly in chaige, within the government circles, of the handling 
of the Chinese question. At that time, the fundamental points of 
his aigument relating to the Chinese question here, I am giving below 
for your information. 

(a) “1 have lived in China many, mmiy years. In addition, since 
my return to the Netherlands East Indies ten years ago, I have 

ra ' Lially come into repute in my handling of the Chinese question. 

nk I am pretty well aware of matters having to do with the 
Chinese, but the fact that Japan has set up the Nanking regime and 
is very anxious to overthrow the regime of CHIANG KAI-SHEK is, 
I think, extremely foolhardy and has slight chance of success. I per- 
sonally cannot condone Japan’s effort to beguile the Chinese masses 
from CHIANG KAI-SHEK through the establishment of the Nanking 
Government made up of second-rate or worse individuals. There is 
no more lomcal course for Japan to follow in the settlement of the 
China incident than to reach a compromise with CHIANG KAI- 
SHEK. This is my firm belief. 

(b) ‘‘Though it is said that there are practically no Chinese living 
here in the Netherlands East Indies who support the Nanking Gov- 
ernment, this is actually no exaggeration. All Chinese here give their 
support to CHIANG KAI-SHEK. Furthermore, the Dutch Gov- 
ernment recognizes the CHIANG regime, and because she does not 
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recognize the Nanking regime, it can be clearly seen that the Nether- 
lands Government entertains the same convictions. 

(c) “WANG CHING-WEI, who heads the Nanking Government, 
is sold on the Asia doctrine. He advocates Sino-Japanese peace. 
His fundamental policv is the e.vpulsion of the white man from East 
Asia. It is but natural that the Netherlands East Indies Government 
should oppose this theory. Therefore, the consequent reaction here 
is the decision to follow a course of seeing to it that the Chinese on 
these idands are not swept off their feet. 

(d) “At the present time, martial law has been put into effect on 
these islands, and everything is on a wartime footing. The people 
are united, and in order that the Netherlands home government 
mi^ht be restored, they are ready to fi^t. The 1,500,000 Chinese 
resident here on these islands are an im^rtant and integral part of the 
society of the Netherlands Indies. Their well-being greatly affects 
the peace, order, and economic livelihood of all living on these islands. 
Therefore, the Netherlands Indies authorities have definitely decided 
to follow a policy of unequivocally crushing out political schemes from 
abroad directed toward the Chinese resident here.” 

3. Having said all this, I endeavored to refute him with all the 
strength that I could command. RO, however, would not be con- 
vmced and adamantly stuck to his statements. Not only is the 
situation like this, but recently the fact that the police strength on 
these islands has been greatly augmented has made it extremely 
difficult for us to carry on our schemes toward the Chinese residents 
here. As a consequence, the situation practicallv means that we can 
do nothing directly. Therefore, I would like to have our organs here 
for the manipulation of public opinion as well as those who work in 
the development of our schemes remain passive for a little while. 
For the time being, we are concentrating our efforts in the collection 
of intelligences having to do with the activities of Chinese here as well' 
as other things. 

4. Therefore, in the meantime, until we have securely hroug^ht 
French Indo-China and Thai within our sphere of influence, I think 
that it would be most propitious for us to strengthen our schemes 
with regard to the Chinese here. For this purpose I would like^ to 
have sent to these islands influential persons in whom the Nankii^' 
Government has much confidenr.e, who can command lat^^e numbers 
of followers among the Chinese here, who will have for their main ob- 
jective the preaching of the doctrine that the Chinese and the Japa- 
nese are one, as well as set up oi^anizations to influence Chinese opinion. 
These men would have absolutely no relations with either this office 
or with Japanese persons but would meet in large and small groups 
and talk with influential Chinese as wdl as substantial individuals of 
that group here. 

Please transmit this message to Ambassador HONDA in China and 
to other competent diplomatic officials to whom this information, in 
your good judgment, might be usable. 

Army 21816 Trans. 9/4/41 (7) 

• Not ATOfloblO. 

» ROFINCK, 
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(Secret] 

From: Tokyo. 

To: Washington. 

3 September 1941 
(Purple— C A) 

#524 

Since the existence of the Premier’s message was inadvertently 
made known to the public, that gang that has been suspecting that 
unofficial talks were taking place, has really begun to yell and wave 
the Tripartite Pact banner. 

In the midst of this confusion at home Fleisher’s story in the Herald- 
Tribune relating the rumor of a proposed conference between the 
Premier and the President broke, which was unfortunate, to say the 
least, as you can well imagine. 

The government is not afraid of the above mentioned confusion; 
nor does it feel that that condition will destroy the fruits of the said 
conference. It is only that the TOvemment wished to keep the matter 
a secret until the arrangements had been complet^. I am sure that 
you are aware that such a policy is not limitea to just this case. 

Because of the circumstances being what they are, we would like 
to make all arrangements for the meeting around the middle of 
September, with all possible speed, and issue a very simple statement 
to that effect as soon as possible. (If the middle of September is not 
convenient, any early date would meet with our approval). 

Will you please convey this wish of the government to Hull and 
wire us the results. If an immediate reply is not forthcoming, we 
plan to issue a public statement describing our position in this matter. 
We feel that this should be done from the viewpoint of our domestic 
situation. Please advise the United States of this plan. 

21792 

JD-1:4923 (D) Navy Trans. 9-5-41 (S-TT) 


(Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
September 4, 1941 
Purple (CA) 

#528 (Part 1 of 2.) 

Re your #556 *. 

1. What the United States Government proposed as a preliminaiy 
to the meeting of the leaders of the two countries were t]ie questions 
of self-defense, occupation of China by the Japanese Army and equal 
treatment in trade, discussed during the informal negotiations in the 
past. The fact is that the recent situation in Japan, especially since 
the leakage of Premier KONOYE’s message, has made it urgent to 
hold the conference as soon as possible and thereby adjust Japanese- 
American relations. However, if we continue to argue merely the 
legal an^e of the aforementioned three pending questions as we have 
been doing, we believe that it would be impossible to be ready, as 
you have suggested, by the latter part of September. Furthermore, 
regarding what was communicated to us by the United States Gov- 
ernment on July 24th and (August ?) 17th, we have already expressed 
our views, in addition to our sending the Premier’s message. Since 

79716 O — *6— pt. 12 « 
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we have nothing more to say on the subject, we have decided to ex- 
press first of all our viewpoint given in #529**, and, after finding out 
on what points the leaders of the two countries preliminarily and prin- 
cipally can agree, to hold a conference for the' discussion of those 
points and then issue a joint statement at the end (I will wire you 
our text as soon as it is ready,) and thus help create a more whole- 
some atmosphere between the two countries. 

Army 21790 Trans. 9/4/41 (S) 

• Not available. 

» See 8. 1. 8. 121786, #21787 and 21788. 


(Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
September 4, 1941 
Purple (CA) 

#628 (Part 2 of 2.) 

And so at 4:30 P. M. on the 4th I asked Ambassador GREW to 
come to see me and, upon his arrival, I communicated to him what is 
in the separate telegram. Bearing this in mind, will you also com- 
municate the same to the Secretary of State. 

2. The points in the s^arate telegram which require special ex- 
planation are as follows: (This w'as promised by the leaders of the two 
countries today during their conference. Whether it should take the 
form of a secret agreement or an ordinary agreement will be left to 
the discretion of the conferees.) 

(1) We expect each of the matters upon which Japan has made her 
pledge, especially Japan’s stand with regard to the Three-Power 
Alliance, will win the approval of the United States Government. 

(2) As to the withdrawal of the orders for freezing of assets by 
both countries, you should avoid giving the impression that this 
freezing measure taken by the United States had proven to be dam- 
aging to Japan. 

(a) Explain the fact that if the — of this measure is technical and 
complicated and, furthermore, a halfway step, it will not be under- 
stood by the people at large. 

(b) Explain the fact that this step which the United Stat^ has 
taken has given the impression to the Japanese people that it was 
meant to be a punishment for Japan’s occupation of French Indo- 
China. 

(c) Consider its spectacular aspect as secondary and emphatically 
propose that in view of the importance of the pledges made at t^s 
time by Japan, the United States must reciprocate Japan’s decision 
even by overcoming a possible strong opposition within the American 
Government. By the word “immediately” with reference to the time 
when these orders are to be withdrawn, the time when an agreement 
regarding the matter included in the aforementioned (1) has been 
reached by the leading conferees, is meant. 

(3) By ceasing to take military measures we mean, for example, to 
cease dispatching more submarines and airplanes to the Philippines 
and cease acquirmg military bases in the southw'estem Pacific area, 
in China and in Far Eastern Russia. 

Army 21791 Trans. 9/4/41 (S) 
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[Secretl 

From; Washington. 

I To: Tokyo, 

f 15 September 1941 
(Purple) 

#819 (In 3 parts, complete). 

Re your 561 to 563*. 

Points that have occurred to us here: 

(1) Whatever we tell to Secretary Hull you should understand will 
surely be passed on to the President if he is in Washington. It seems 
that the matter of preliminary conversations has been entrusted by 

i the President to Secretary Hull, in fact he told me that if a matter 
could not be settled by me and Secretary Hull it would not be settled 
whoever conducted the conversations. Hull himself told me that 
during the past eight years he and the President had not differed on 
foreign policies once, and that they are as “two in one”. 

(2) The expression “Communistic and other subversive activity” 
would arouse their caution, and the words “common defense in 
China” would give rise to questions, while “agreement” would still 
leave a doubt as to just what it does mean in concrete terms. 

(3) The United States has intimated that it wants to be advised 
of the peace terms between Japan and China and has further indicated 

I that she would refuse to act as intermediary in the peace negotiations 
unless the terms were fair and just. Under such circumstances, I 
feel certain that the United States will not agree to promoting the 
peace conference if we now avoid outlining our terms. 

(4) In view of the national characteristics of the United States and 
of the President’s position, it will be next to impossible to leave the 
interpretation of the Tripartite Pact up to the “leaders” at the con- 

' ference, for them to settle from a political viewpoint. In other words, 
if opinions of both sides do not coincide at the preliminary conferences, 
there will be no “leaders’ conference”. 

(5) The United States has absolutely no objections to making these 
talks a Japanese-U. S. affair. Moreover, she has never even suggested 
the addition of a third power to it. The only thing they want to do 
is to arrange matters with Britain, China, Netherlands, etc. in advance, 
so that they will not get the impression that the United States is 
trading them off. However, I shall, of course convey the gist of 
your instructions to Hull. 

(6) I have been doing everything in my power, however insig- 
nificant my efforts may seem, to carry out your various instructions 
and su^estions concerning the proposed negotiations. I fear, how- 
ever, that if I were to go ahead and make some disposition of the 
various points you are discussing in Tokyo, I may find myself 
going off at a tangent. I should like, therefore, to leave these points 
alone for the time being and watch developments. 

22427 

JD-1: 


I 


•«M1--JI>-I; Sl«. (8. 1. S. #22347) 
#M3--II>-1: 51«0. (8. 1. 8. #22348) 
#663-^0-1: 8161. (8. 1. 8. #3234») 


(FD) Navy Trans. 9-18-41 (1) 
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[Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo (Gaimudaijin) 

17 September, 1941 
(Purple — CA) 

#823 (Parte 1 and 2 of 3)* 

p) On 6 August, I said at the White House that of the three main 
points, both parties were in agreement in principle on two. As for the 
mat^ pertaining to our evacuating our troops, 1 expressed my 
opinion that it was only because he was confident that an agreement 
could be reached that the FVemier is prepared to attend the meeting. 
At that time, the Secretary of State said that there were two or tJiree 
other points that had to be clarified and “brought up to date.” When 
he said that, he was referring to our i>ropo8al of 24 June. 

Although we are aware of your instructions contained in your 
message ]^97 of 24 July,* since the negotiations broke down at about 
that time, we could do nothing about your instructions of 15 July. 
The break-down continued, and the talks were resumed only after 
the recent message was sent. 

(2) The “understanding” which was put into words and submitted 
as a proposal on 24 June, was the culmination of over a dozen con- 
ferences between the Secretary of State and myself, in accordance 
with your instructions of 11 May. The Secretary and I conferred 
almost up to the moment he departed on his trip in behalf of his 
health. It is natural that the Secretary feels considerable attached 
to the propos^, since he had worked on it so hard for so many months. 

It is my opinion that the U. S will be more likely to come to terms 
at the preliminaiw negotiations if the general lines contained in that 
proposal wOTe followed. 

Hull (insists ?) that the negotiations be held here. 

8m (8. 1. 8. laooOl)— (You were correct in aseumiiuE that I have not ac yet determined on a deA- 
nlte policy becauae of the feet that I have not as yet been in oifioe very long. It is my intention to oonUnoa 
to make an effort to decrease the IHction between Japan and Britain-U . 8. Should the U. 8., however, taka 
steps at this time which would unduly emite Japan (such as the freesing of assets), an exceedingly critical 
situation may be created. Please advise the U. o. of this fact, and attempt to bring about an improvament 
In the situation. 

• For Part 3; see 8. 1. 8. #3Mn. 

22506 

JD-1: 5301 Navy trans. 9-19-41 (7) 


[Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo (Gaimudaijin) 

17 September, 1941 
(Purple — CA) 

#823 (Part 3 of 3)* 

In view of the above facts, I believe that it is doubtful whether the 
preliminary negotiations can be arranged in accordance with only 
our proposal of 4 September. In any event, our first task is to find 
terms which are acceptable to both sides concerned, regarding the 
three points — particularly r^ardiig the matter of garrisoning troops. 

According to information from tnat usual source, the atmosphere 
of the Cabinet meeting held here last Friday showed considerable 
signs of anticipation of a Japwese-U. S. conference. There is no 
nustaking the fact that the President is prepared to attend the meeting 
if the prdiminary arrangements can be m^e. 
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Nishiyama (Financial Attach^) says that a very good friend of 
his told him that Hull said to him (the friend) that the President 
“went too far’’ during the talks with this Ambassador. 

• Putt 1 A 2not ATtOftble. 

22477 
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1 [Secret] 

I From; Washington (Nomura) 
i To: Tokyo 

September 22, 1941 
J-19 

#839 (Part 1 of 4) 

Currently the feeling here is, as ever, to aid the various coimtries on 
the side of the United States in canying out the ultimate destruction 
of Germany. Though the Soviet, far more than was expected, has 
been able to put up a remarkable fight, there are many who sense an 
early defeat. Engieuid and the United States render such assistance as 
is possible in order to make impossible a separate peace or surrender. 
They are hopeful of being able to maintain her fighting strength in the 
spring, provided she can weather the winter. Opinion has developed 
to this point. The United States is putting up an estimated 
$-0,000,000 worth of assistance. As a result of this, they plan to 
encourage the Britons’ will to fight. 

With regard to submarines, tneir utter annihilation is recognized to 
be virtually impossible. But then the American Navy could move 
directly into the Atlantic in order to protect Atlantic shipping. 
Furthermore, after the anticipated 6,000,000 “dead-weight” tons of 
increased construction have been completed by the United States 

I alone during the twelve months of next year, a crisis will arise in the 
Atlantic. No one is unduly alarmed about submarines. 

Army 23011 Trans. 10/3/41 (2) 


[Seoiet] 

From; Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
Septembw 22, 1941 
J-19 

#839 (Part 2 of 4) 

With rewd to the question of the policy toward , the people, 

as a generiu rule, are extremely himpy-^o-lucky. Should a war devdop 
between Japan and the United States, “why wony, it’s inevitable,” 
is their attitude. There is still a ^eat deal of talk on the comparative 
merits of Che navies of both-countries, the ^t of which can be summed 
up as follows: A war between Japan and the United States will be 
one within the scope of the navy alone; Japan’s economic strei^h 
cannot stand a long war; the United States excels greatly in its abifity 
to replace warships lost in battle; saying these things, they boast of 
their ability to wm out in a short while. There are only a few who 
are at all cmiscious of the danger of a war with Japan. In the field 
inteniational diplomacy, they still maintain their age-old policy 
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toward There are many who ai^e that to reach a com- 

promise with Japan at the expense of China is fundamentally wron^. 
For example, according to the Hyde Park correspondent writing m 
the New York Times, Sunday edition, at the present time attempts 
to ameliorate the situation existing between Japan and the United 
States are deadlocked. Because Japan’s demands for the continued 
occupation of territory held by them in China is not in agreement 
with HULL’S categorical denial of the possibility of such continued 
occupation. Premier KONOYE has requested a direct conference 
with the President. 

Army 23012 Trans. 10/3/41 (2) 


(Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
September 22, 1941 
J-19 

#839 (Part 3 of 4) 

Nevertheless, notwithstanding all that, since the German people’s 
will to fight is stronger than ever before, there are a greater number of 
people who feel that such a non-aggressive policy as outlined above 
cannot bring about a successful condusion. 

Maiw feel that as a result of the discontent of people in occupied 
lands, Italy will withdraw herself from the line of battle. In addition, 
many feel that the unrest of people in occupied areas will continue to 
increase. There are others, too, who pin unfounded hopes that the 
power of endurance of the German people will crumble within a short 
space of time. 

If the war is to be a short one, one or two years will be required. 
If it is a long one, it will be protracted from nve to ten years. The 
people generally here are maintaining an extremely happy-go-lucky 
frame of mind. There are practically none at all who think that as a 
result of this war the United States will be destroyed. With regard 
to their will to enter into the war, they feel that naval participation 
is sufficient. And, aside from the preparations being undertaken by 
military authorities, there are practically none who anticipate the 
diwatch of expeditionary forces on a large scale. 

However, most recently there has been a sharp decline in the isola- 
tionist opinion expressed in the houses of Confess. One noup is 
already going over to the majority group who back up the Govern- 
ment’s foreign policy. 

Army 23013 Trans. 10/3/41 (7) 


[Secret] 

From; Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
September 22, 1941 
J-19 

#839 (Part 4 of 4) 

Nevertheless, the President is a person who unceasingly confers 
with HULL. 'Today the greater portion of the American Navy is 
being kept in the Pacific. Japan, in the event of the Russian dovm- 
fall, might move either to the south or to the north. In such a case 
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there is some fear that a frontal clash occur at the same time in 
the Atlantic and the Pacific as well. The President is giving the 
utmost consideration to thb matter. 

As for Japan’s peace terms, rumors are being circulated that in 
addition to J^an demanding the treaty ports and the four southern 
provinces in (Jnina, she might go so far as to demand other points of 
military importance. 

Finally, though the United States Government- does not wish to 
compromise with Japan at the expense of China, should Japan give 
up forceful agressions, Jcmanese-American trade relations could be 
restored, and the United States would even go so far as to render 
economic assistance to Japan. 

The above are the critical observations concerning the trend of 
opinion in the United States made by KURATUKUHOON,* and 1 
think he hit the nail on the head. 

» Kina spelling. 

Army 23014 Trans. 10/3/41 (2) 


[Secret] 

From: Washington 
To: Tokyo 
23 September, 1941 
(Purple— CA) 

#842 (3 Parts — complete) 

On the morning of the 23rd. I called on Hull and handed to him the 
En^ish texts of your messages #562* and #564**, and our terms of 
peace between Japan and China as contained in your message #590***. 

I took thb opportunity to point out the following points: That with 
these notes, together with the various other statements made by us, 
we have said aU that we can say ; that we have nothing further to say 
to Ambassador Grew, either; that we shall leave all matters pertaining 
to the Tripartite Pact, other than the points which have already been 
brought up and explained, to be decided upon at the meeting of the 
leaders of the two countries; that the proposals which we now make 
are not intended to show down the original proposals made by the 
U. S., but rather are intended to enlarge their scope. 

I continued by describing the situation and conditions in Japan in 
accordance with the contents of your message #589****. I added 
that our government was sincerely interested m having the ’^Leaders’ 
Cmiference” materialize at the earliest possible opportunity. 

Part 2. 

In reply to thb, Hull said that he was spending much time in pro- 
moting the materialization of the “Leaders’ Conference”. He then 
said that he had previously expressed his hope that we would guide 
public opinion to a more favorable one, and mquired if we had been 
successful in thb. 

I replied that as I had pointed out on several previous occasions, 
the government has faced thb problem with sincerity, and that it b 
gpradually being improved. 

Hull then awed for my own personal opinions on the matter, so I 
replied that it b the government’s opinion that the Tripartite Pact 
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and the improvement of U., S.^Japanese relations can be made to 
parallel each other. I also said that I was firmly convinced that the 
meeting between the two leaders would immc^urably strengthen the 
peace of the Pacific. ^ 

Part 3. 

Hull then advised me that he has received Grew’s reimrt of the 
Minister Toyoda-Grew meeting of the 22nd, and that he is giving it 
his careful study at the present time. He said that he is anxious to 
reply to it at the earliest possible moment. 1 then tried to have him 
commit himself to be in favor of the materialization of the “Leaders’ 
Conference”, even if in principle only, but 1 was unable to make him 
say anything definite. 

Hull then went on to sav that in view of world conditions, it is not 
too early even now, for tne U. S. and Japan to consider the recon> 
struction of a peaceful world. He, hims^f, thinks that Japan and 
the U. S. are ideally situated right now to lend leadership to the world. 
At the same time, however, he is not sure whether the caliber of the 
statesmanship of the two countries is capable of coping with such an 
undertaking. 

I, therefore, said that even from this standpoint, it was essential 
that the “Leaders’ Conference” takes place. 

I With this, our meeting was brought to an end. 

fiieo (8. 1. 8. l22M8)^DetoUed reply of Poreipi Minister to Orew's request for interpreUtioii of 
▼arloos phrsses and paragraphs in Japan’s notes and statements of intentions in the ourreiit U. 8. nefo- 
tiatlons. 

^^JD-l: M62 (8. 1. 8.133390)— "Equitable basis” is not to be judged solely by Japan. (Refers to open door A 
eommeroe in China.) 

***JI>-1: 6300 (8. 1. 8. #32650-51)— Outline of Japan’s terms for peace with China. 

••••JD-l: 6360 (8. 1. 8. 122647-40)— Orew-Toyoda talk in which Japs again emphasise that all U. 8. ques- 
tions have now bwn answered ana they therefore expect a U. 8. reply on the leaders’ conference question, 
liie situation during past month has steadily become more critical and will become more so. due to pro-Azis 
elements in Japan, if a decision is not reached prior to the Ist anniversary of the Tripartite Pact the 2Bth of 
this month. Tell the Secretary this and wire nis reactions. 

22749 

JD-1: Navy trans. 9-26-41 (1) 


(Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
September 26, 1941 
Purple (CA) 

#697 

In solving so difficult a problem as Japanese-American relations, 
your Honor’s troubles and anxieties have always been deeply appre- 
ciated by me. I can easily see that, concerning the ne^tiations. 
Tour Honor’s views are not infrequently at variance with mine; but, 
as I told you in my #554*, this is a very serious matter and 1 am pro- 
ceeding cautiously and deliberately, '{therefore, I wish to caution you 
again not to add or detract a jot or tittle on your own without first 
getting in contact with me. In this connection, please wire me back 
concerning the following points: 

1. Have you communicated to them the contents of my #59(P? 

1. In your conversation with the President, did he not mentiofi a 
promise on our part that we would avoid and cease any further increase 
m our troops stationed in French Indo-China for the sake of success i 
in the Japanese-American n^tiations? When the President stated ; 
with smiling cynicism that he expected we mi^t occupy ThaQand 
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while the Premier and he were talking, just as we did French Indo- 
China while you and the Secretary of State were conferring (see your 
#752”), did he not also refer to such a promise? I think he probably 
did. In view of the seriousness of matters as they stand, althou^ 1 
know the hour is aU ready late, because of the necessity of keeping 
records, I want you please to go and question them a^^ain. Now 
when Germany (?) is becoming so aroused, we have no mtention of 
rehashing things which have been gone over in the past. Rease, also, 
(t<^ this to them?). Needless to say, there will be no changes in 
my #595^ of today, so will you please communicate it to them. 

I * See 8. 1. 8. 122101 in which Tokyo tells AmbasBador NOMURA that the texts of certain notes are decided 
upon after very careful study by all of the various ministries involved. If, however, he notes any points In 
such messam, he should make Inquiries and suggestions by cable before delivering them to the addressees. 

e See 8. 1. 8. #22ft60-61 in which Tokyo sends Washington the text of the basic terms of peace between 
Japan and China. 

1 * See 8. 1. 8. #216(1 and #21615 in which Ambassador NOMURA wires Tokyo of his conference with the 
President with regard to the meeting between Prince KONOYE and the President. 

4 See 8. 1. 6. #22748 in which Tokyo wires Washingtoo the text of a propoaed agreement between Japan 
and the United 8tatea. 

Army 22753 Trans. 9/26/41 (S) 


[Secret] 

From: To^o 
To: Washington 
27 September 1941 
(Purple — CA) 

#604 

On this the 27th, at 1630. after completing the ceremonies cele- 
brating the first anniversary oi the Tripartite Pact, I requested Ambas- 
I Mulor Grew to call on me. Off the record, I talked to him along the 

[ lines contained in my separate message #605 *. I uiged him to stronglv 
recomm^d to his home government to have the ^leaders’ meeting” 
I materialize immediately. Will you too, therefore, carefully read tne 
contents of my separate* wire and secretly do everything in your 
I power to prevail upon the President to have this meeting materialize. 

The above is not to be construed as being the absolutely final 
I proposal on our part, nor is it absolutely essential that a time limit 
; be put in force. However, in view of internal and external circum- 
I stances of our country, we cannot keep postponing matters forever, 
j Please, therefore, put primary emphasis on the importance of holding 
I the meeting immediately. (I mentioned this point to the U. C 
i Ambassador, too.) 

•jD-i; lem. 

' 22863 

JD-1: 5502 (D) Navy Trans. 9-30-41 (S-TT) 


[Secret] 

From: To^o 
To: Wadiington 
27 September 1941 
(Purple — CA) 

#605 (In 4 parts, complete) 

I (TraMlator*8 note. This is the gist of the off-the-record statement 
made by Foreign Minister Toyoda to Ambassador Grew — see Tokyo 
to Washington #604* — and is written in the first person, Toyoda 
^leaking.) 
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{Part 1) 

1. Europe has now fallen into a chaotic condition. The flames of 
war have spread to the Atlantic and they are enveloping the various 

E owers of the world. Fortunately, however, no war has, as yet, 
roken out in the Pacific. The United States and Japan, alone, hold 
the key to continued peace or war in the Pacific. 

Should the United States and Japan come to blows, the Pacific, 
too, would be immediately thrown into the chaos that is war. World 
civmzation would then come crashing down. No greater misfortune 
could befall mankind. 

In recent times, there have been numerous and various incidents 
between Japan and the United States. Relations are at an exceed- 
ingly sensitive point, and even the slightest thing must be treated 
with the utmost precaution. 

If, at this time, Japanese-U. S. relations were to be adjusted so as 
to promote friendship between them, the effects would be felt not 
only by the United States and Japan, but would indeed contribute 
greatly to a world peace. The Imperial Government desires the 
adjustment of J^anese-U. S. relations not only for the sake of Japan 
and the United States, but hopes that at the same time, such a step 
would become the opening wedge to bringing about peace throughout 
the world. 

2. Since assuming my post two months ago, I have been working 
on the matter of readjusting Japanese-U. S. relations even to the 
extent of almost forgetting to eat and sleep. It is with the same 
objective that Premier Konoye has express^ his willingness to act 
as a leader in a conference with Premdent Roosevelt. 


(Part ft) 

3. Japan is connected to Germany and Italy by an alliance. The 
fact that the Premier of Japan had volunteered to meet the President, 
in itself has given rise to much misunderstanding regarding her 
relations with Germany and Italy. Thus, there is proof that Japan 
i^ making a supreme sacrifice. Moreover, the histo^ of Japan nas 
no precedence of an instance where the Premier himself has gone 
abroad in behalf of diplomacy. This fact in itself should clearly 
show the sincerity of the government of Japan in its expr^sed desire 
of adjusting the relationsmp between Japan and the United States, 
and tmrough that, of maintaining peace on the Pacific, and, indeed, 
for the world. 

4. Maintenance of peace is Japan’s sole motivating power. Should 
there be those who l^lieve that Japan was forced to her knees by 
U. S. pressure, it would indeed be a sad misconception on their part. 
Japan desires peace; she is not succumbing to outside pressure. 
Moreover, Japan is not one to yearn for peace at any price. 

The Japanese peo^e have a peculiar characteristic of repelling 
outside pressures. We have pointed this fact out previously but in 
view of the general tone of U. o. newspapers in the past, (it is admitted 
that this has been considerably toned down of late), I feel that it is 
necessary to repeat this. 
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(Part S) 

5. Japanese-U. S. relations are exceedingly complicated. Hence, 
it is quite possible that the entire matter cannot be settled in a day 
and a night. It is quite possible that not all of the difficult problems 
can be ironed out by a single meeting between the leaders of the two 
countries. However, the political aspect of such a meeting would 
have exceedingly far reachmg effects. Moreover, those items which 
have as yet remained unsettled (we do not believe that any of these 
exist any longer, but assuming that some do) after all of the goings 
and comings of cables, they could undoubtedly be settled at the 
conference. It should be unnecessary to point out the turn for the 
better in U. S.-Japanese relations that this would have. 

We are imder the impression that in theory, your side is not 
oppos^ to the hold^ of the “leaders’ conference”. Should, how- 
ever, in spite of this, the meeting does not materialize for some 
reason, we doubt if another opi}ortunity such as the present would 
appear for some time to come. Moreover, it is quite possible that 
there may be some fearsome reactions from such a failure. 

6. Japw has already announced the proposals she will make at 
the meeting. We have moreover already submitted for your con- 
venience a complete resume in accordance with the lines contained 
in the United States’ proposal of 21 June. I feel certain, therefore, 
that the United States is fully aware of the Japanese viewpoint by 
this time 

7. We have, of course, already decided upon the vessel which will 
transport the Premier and his party; the personnel of his party, in- 
cluding the generals and admirals, have also been deciaed upon. 
We are in a position to start at any moment now. 

(Part 4) 

8. Since the situation isTis described above, the Imperial Govern- 
ment awaits with expectations the United States’ reply at the eariiest 
possible moment. Any further dela^ would place the government 
m an exceedingly difficult position from the viewpoint of the Tri- 
partite Pact. Your Excellency is certainly fully aware that there is 
eveiy possibility of commemorating the first anniversary of the 'Tri- 
partite Pact, to strengthen the ties of the three powers. 

From the viewpoint of the weather there is considerable danger 
that it will become unfavorable in the North Pacific and in the Ala^ 
area. 

9. From ^th domestic and external circumstances, time is of 
paramount importance, as I have pointed out previously. It is 
essential that tne meeting be decided upon at all ^ssible speed and 
it b with this thought uppermost in my mind that I so strongly 
insist upon this matter at this time. I would consider it to be of 
greatest fortune if we were to receive a definite reply at the earliest 
moment. 

From our standpoint if the meeting were scheduled from 10 to 15 
October, it would meet with our best convenience. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that in a negotiation of this type, 
it is of the utmost importance that each respect the other’s reliabiUty 
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and sincerity. YourExcellenc^isfully cognizant of Premier Konoye *8 
character and his political position. I ha^y feel that I can add anv- 
thing in this respect at this time. However, as I said before, I douDt 
if another opportunity to adjust Japanese-lJ. S. relations will present 
itself because, at present, the Premier and the entire Cabinet are 
behind the move. At the same time, it is essential, even under 
present circumstances, that the leaders meet and confer directly, 
and at the earliest possible time. I repeat this last point over and 
over again. 

•jn-l: M(5!~ 

JD-1: (D) Navy Trans. 9^30-41 (S-TT) 

22864 

[Seeret] 

From: Washington 
To: Tokyo 
27 September 1941 
(Purple — CA) 

#865 (In 10 parts, complete) 

(Par< 1) 

On this, the 27th, I had Matudaira call on Ballantine and had him 
rday the contents of your message and at the same time deliver the 
En^ish texts contained in your messages 591* and 595**. He 
requested that they be delivered to Hull. 

1 am taking tins opportunity to express my humble opinion on 
various points which happen to draw my attention in regara to your 
message #595**. I pass them on to you for whatever value they 
may have. 

1. As I have pointed out on several previous occasions while 
reporting on matters pertaining to this issue, the United States insists 
that it would be inappropriate to hold the ‘leaders’ conference” until 
^e two nations have come to a complete agreement on all the points 
involved. At present the United States is alle^dly investigating our 
attitude with re^rd to said various points. Since, as you said, we 
have already said all that is to be said, we are now committed to 
await expression of intentions by the United States. 

(Part 2) 

If we submit further papers to them in advance of receiving some 
rejdy from them, there is a danger that matters would become further 
complicated and less clear. I am of the opinion that this would tend 
to hamper the progress of the negotiations. 

If, by some chance, some apparent inconsistencies appear in our 
various papers, it may lead to their becoming suspicious of our 
sincerity. 

(Parts) 

Fundamentally speaking, the United States wishes to proceed along 
the lines she express in the U. S. proposals of 21 June. Judging from 
developments to date we do not fc^ that the premises outlined in 
those proposals are too far afield. Moreover, from the viewpoint of 
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practicability we feel that they are the most concrete. I, therefore, 
hope that you will accept the reasonings embodied therein. 

2. llie deletion of the item reading “no northward advance shall 
be made without justification” will no doubt be the point which will 
invite the most suspicion. 

(Port 4 ) 

3. The respective attitudes of the two nations to the war in Europe: 
As I have pointed out in messages pertaining to this phas^ (see par- 
ticulariy my message #540***), it would be exceedingly difficult from 
the Umted States’ viewpoint to retain paragraph 1 proposing joint 
mediation. Recent developments (particularly in view of the I^esi- 
dent’s statement subsequent to the sinking of the U. S. vessel) have 
further stiffened the U. S. attitude. Therefore, it is my opinion that 
considerable difficulty will be encountered in securing U. S. agree- 
ment to this point. 

(Part 6) 

Concerning the matter of sdf defense as contained in paragraph 
two; Affon, as I have previoudy reported, all U. S. moves pertaining 
to the European war are allegedly being made from the basic nationiu 
policy of self defense as the starting point. Even if the United States 
does become actively involved in the war, she will do so in behalf of 
sdf defense and will not, supposedly, be in any sense an aggressive 
attack, even though she may have had ample provocation to make 
it so. In this way, they intend to obviate tne necessity of our invok- 
ing the terms of the Tripartite Pact. Thus, the United States is very 
anxious to have the term “right to self defense” as elastic as possible. 
(Read Secretary Hull’s speech, contained in my message #381****). 
For this reason, they may not be tempted to accept the wording of 
our proposal on this point. The fact that we outline our needs for 
self defense may undmy arouse their suspicion. 

(Portd) 

Regarding the matter pertiuning to the settlement of the Chinese 
Incident: As I pointed out in my message #540***, the United States 
has, fundamentally speaking, insisted that we outline the peace terns 
we shall propose to China. She maintains that she will enter into 
the real negotiations only after a complete agreement as to the con- 
tents of the “annex.” Inerefore, we shall undoubtedly be confronted 
with the difficiUt task of coming to an agreement on the matters of 
ganisoning troops and non-discriminatory treatment. 1 am of the 
(minion that in the final analysis, we shall have to agree to the terms 
offered by the United States in so far as they do not confiict with the 
terms of the Nankh^ Agreement. We should word our explanations 
snd counter proposus with this in mind. 

(Port 7) 

Before we are able to have the United States yield, we shall un- 
doubtedly have to conduct several negotiations even after this. The 
danger of the negotiations breaking down completely as a result of 
the matter of our stationing troops, is constantly on the in<»ease. 
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The “non-discrimination” phase is not quite as tickling a problem as ^ 
the former. In our proposal we state that non-discrimination will | 
wply to the conducting of business between China and Japan only. 
We Md that as long as any third nation conducts her economic enter- 
prises on a fair and even basis, she will in no way be discriminated 
against. I am not at all sure that the United States will be satisfied 
with these conditions. 

(Part 8) 

Furthermore, we will probably encounter considerable difficulty in 
making the United States swallow, from the standpoint of policy, the 
new “principle of especially close relations”. 

Aside from these points, paragraph one is so worded as to imply 
that the United States and Japan were jointly responsible to settle 
the China Incident. I am not at all confident that we shall be able 
to succeed m this because it may not give a favorable impression at 
the time this “understanding” is published. (As I have reported in 
previous messages, the United States is not in favor of keeping this 
“understanding” a secret). 

with regard to the contents of paragraph two 

referring to having the United States use her good offices 

and the point making the demands, shall necessitate the making of 
new demands if we are to pursue the lines laid down heretofore, as 
well as those contained in your instruction of 1 1 April. 

(Part 9) 

I also believe that considerable difficulty will be encountered in 
having them agree to the new matter. In that part referring to peace 
terms, the following words ^pear: “Konoye statement and those agree- 
ments between Japan and China”. I feel that here, too, we shall en- 
counter difficulty in getting their approval. Since President Roose- 
velt is verjr interested in taking the mediation actions himself it might 
be well to insert the word “President” in the sentence. 

(Part 10) 

5. We have your instructions of 15 July with r^ard to the matter 
of trade between the two countries. We would appreciate yotu* basing 
your proposal on the U. S. proposal of 21 June. 

6. Witn reg^d to the matter pertaining to the political stabilization 
of the Pacific, it is said that that part of the U. S. proposal of 21 June 
referring to it was written by Secretary Hull himseli. Since the United 
States looks upon this phase with the most importance, we would tm- 
preciate your allowing that part of their proposal to stand as is. We 
would particularly appreciate your deleting from the new proposals 
that part which states that we agree to^ evacuate oiu*^ troops^ from 
Frencn Indo-China only at the termination of the China Incident. 
We feel that it would be more acceptable to the<Unit^ States if we 
were to retain only that part which refers to the condition of a large 
scale peace on the Pacific. 
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In Other words, we hope to wind up all arrangements of the prelim- 
inary conference. 

M16 (S. 1. 8. 123700). Japan prawnts alone aiplanatlon d the nooeority for her maintaintne troop# 
in oertain part# of China even aft^ peace with Japan is restored. 

**JI>-1: M38 (8. 1. 8. #21748). Tokyo sends what appears to be nearly their final effort to set the U. 8. to 
afree to a ^'leaders’ oonferenoe". 

3842 (8. 1. 8. #10011). Amb. Nomura eipresees the opinion that baaed on the thought and dis* 
onaaions given the proposals fo# an Understanding pact, there is a wide gap between the viewpoints of the 
two countries, and that Tokyo’s proposals will lead to a misunderstanding. Comments on several items 
of the proposal and requests^okyo’s opinion regarding each. 

••••Not available. 

22961 

JD-1: 5634 (D) Navy Trans. 19-1-41 (2) 


' [Secret] 

From: Tokyo (Foreign Minister) 

To: Washington 
September 28, 1941 
! Purple (CA) 
i #606 (Part 1 of 2) 

In connection with my off-the-record communication to the Ameri- 
can Ambassador in Tokvo last n^ht, in case you have an interview 
with the President, the following is for your information: 

1. As the last paraeraph of that communication makes clear, we do 
not mean at all that ml questions and answers are now useless. How- 
ever, I wished a^in to emphasize that the first anniversary of the 
conclusion of the Tripartite Alliance is the turning point and that this 
occasion is all the more grave. If they have any questions, of course, 
we will be glad cordially to respond (but as a matter of fact, they have 
not asked us a single thing since the 10th, and I find this very 
mysterious). 

2. The meaning of the statement that yesterday was the turning 
point and that the occasion is an important factor is that for the last 
few days a movement to strengthen the Axis has been afoot, and the 

; popular psycholoCT is being adverted toward this trend. Conse- 
i quently, the tendency to oppose an adjustment with the United 
I States is naturally increasing. Hence, now is the time, if ever, to 
t concentrate on this accord, ^is does not mean at all that the power 
^ of the present government has dwindled or that the advocates of 
I anti-Americanism have strengthened their position. 

Army 22819 Trans. 9/29/41 (S) 

[Secret] 

From: To^o (Foreign Minister) 

1 To: Washington 
September 28, 1941 
Purple (CA) 

#606 (Part 2 of 2) 

It is true, we shall have to get quicker and better results than ever 
before from our endeavors for an understanding. It may even be 
necessaiy for us to publish them. Nevertheless, once the negotia- 
tions are decided upon or once the date of an interview is set, the 
government of this country is sure that the people will stand united 
and that the imposition’s voice will be quickly drowned in a chorus 
of approval. Oi this we have alw^s been sure, nor has our convic- 
tion waned for a moment lately. Notwithstanding, the Premier sent 
his message more than a month ago. Nothing has happened; it 
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seems as thoueh it were pigeon-holed. The government is very much 
worried over mis, needless to sa]r. 

3. It is true that one influential admiral and one general were in- 

cluded in the Premier’s entourage. This made the United Stat-es 
suspect that a hostile military was holding the whip hand over us. j 
I took this action, therefore, to dispel any such fear on their part ^ 1 
seem to recall that HULL asked lour Honor something about this I 
once). I 

4. I talked with the British Ambassador the other day and he said, ; 
**To speak frankly, the trouble is that ^e United States is uneasy 
and lacks confidence concerning the attitude of the government of 
Japan.” Well, the integrity of Premier KONOYE and of the present 
TOvernment ought to be a hundred per cent reliable, and the American 
Ambassador must have sufliciently advised his government on the 
trustworthiness of Prince KONOYE. 

Army 22820 Trans. 9/29/41 (S) 


[Secret] 

From: Washington 
To: Tokyo 
29 September 1941 
(Purple) (CA) 

#867 

During the morning of this, the 29th, (Monday), I called on the 
Secretary of State, and, in accordance with the instructions contained 
in your mesMges from 6(M to 606*, I asked that I be wanted a secret 
interview with the President. The Secretary said that because of 
death in his family, the President had been in Hyde Park since 
Thursday. Upon his return to Washington, however, he would see 
the President, he said and would hand me a memo of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment within the next couple of days. He added that he read 
Ambassador Grew’s report yesterday and thus gave evidence of being 
thoroughly familiar with the situation. 

Hull rave indications that he too felt that immediate action was 
essentiaT At the same time, however, he seemed to think that it 
was of primary importance to get public opinion in Japan thoroughly 
unified in favor of it. 

I, therefore, pointed out that though the government, the army, 
and the navy, were in full accord with the proposals being discussed, j 
considerable time would have to elapse before the entire public could 
be made to understand them. There are those, for example, who 
cannot understand why the United States should meddle so deeply 
in Asiatic affairs when she herself constantly refers to the Monroe 
Doctrine and who, in actual practice, has seized the leadership of the 
American continents. Japanese public opinion cannot be made to 
conform with the every whim of the United States. To await its 
doing so would be like watchfully waiting for the century plant to 
bloom, I said. 

23033 

JD-l: 5592 (D) Navy Trans. 10-3-41 (7) 

*WM-JI>-1: M02 (8. 1. 8. #23863). Tofodft-Qrew telk held 1630 8ept. 27. Jepe egmin strongly urge eerly 
•etkm on the “leeders* oonfereDce", end directs Nomore to do everything posnble to avoid further poet 
pooement. 

*006-JD-l: 6608 (8. 1. 8. #23864). Qlst of remerks made by Toyoda to Grew. 

*606-JD*l: 6604 (8. 1. B. #23810-30). Toyode ehiddatea for Nomura's Information various points of his , 
talk with Grew. ' ' ^ 
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[Secret] 

From: Washington. 

To: Tokyo. 

29 September 1941 
(Purple) 

#870 (In 4 parts, complete) 

(Part 1) 

To Chief of Bureau Terasaki from Iguti. 

I realize, of course, that I am being presumptuous, but the following 
are my opinions of the negotiations to adjust U. S.-Japanese relations: 

(1) In view of such incidents as were described in our message 
#866*, we believe that it would be well if we did not deliver those 
papers here which have already been delivered in Tokyo to Ambassador 
Grew. Duplications in this manner are apt to create misunder- 
standings through transmission errors and tlu-ough differences in 
translations. This is particularly true of some vague passage which 
cannot be made clear without lengthy explanations. (Please see our 
message #865**, and others for points which are in doubt). Under 
these circumstances, we are unable to make explanations when we 
are requested to do so by the United States. The Ambassador 
himself is placed in an exceedingly awkward position. We, therefore, 
would prefer to put most of our efforts in trying to sound the U. S. 
attitude. 

(Port 2) 

(2) We have already said that we have said all that is to be said. 
To keep submitting notes after notes, thereafter, which do not always 
run in sequence with the previous note, is not good, for it causes 
confusion and further delays. 

As a matter of fact DESUBANIN * * * told us in confidence that 
the United States is of the opinion that the scene of the negotiations 
was shifted to Tokyo bv us so as to bring about delays. They think 
that we are watching developments of the German-Soviet war, and 
that we shall launch a northward move if indications seem to favor it. 

(Port S) 

(3) Father Dnight advises us that a friend of his in Tokyo (prob- 
ably Walsh) reports that Japanese governmental circles feel that 
there is absolutely no reason why the United States should not accept 
the most recent proposals. The fact that she has not done so, must 
be due to interference from some Washington source, Walsh cables. 

For the past six months, we have been holding talks here during 
which the attitude and stand of the United States has been set down 
clearly. We feel confident that you are aware, through our various 
reports on the subject, that it is exceedingly unlikely that the United 
States has any intention of backing down from those established 
stands. 

We feel that there must be a tendency in Tokyo to view the United 
States statements too optimistically. It is imaginable to us that 
there are those who approach the Premier with a little too much 
'‘wishful thinking**. 


7S71® o — 1«— pt; 12 5 
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{Part 4) 

(4) It is admittedly true that impatience in this matter must be 
avoided. We realize, of course, that circumstances have made it 
unavoidable to a certain extent, but even so, it seems to us that we 
have been urging the United States to reply quite frequently of late. 
This apparently is giving the impression to the United States that we 
are oveny anxious. 

On the other hand, the United States applied the “freezing” order 
on us, effecting our entire economic structure. Since then, they have 
been sitting tight, awaiting and watching subsequent developments. 
The United States does not suffer greatly from that measure; hence 
they are in no rush. 

Under such circumstances, we do not feel that it is to our advantage 
to show signs of over-anxiety all by ourselves. 

23110 

JD-1: (D) Navy Trans. 10-4-41 (1) 

*JD-1: 5660 (8. 1. 8. 133077). Grew*i report of our temie of petMse with Cbiiui diflers from whot you leot 
me. Pleam cbm. 

5694 (8. 1. 8. 132061). Long report from Nomura giTing bie yiews of current lUte of U. 8.-Jap 

DOfOtiatlOllB. 

E. DegremtaM, Preeident Amcrloan Crucible 8teel Co. 


[Seoret] 

From: Tol^o 
To: Washington 
September 30, 1941 
Purple (CA) 

#614 (Part 1 of 3.) 

Re your #866*. 

1. As you say, so long as they do not send us any reply we should 
avoid presenting them with various written suggestions. I am en- 
tirely in agreement with you. 

2. I, too, in the beginning was in a huny to draw up a plan and 
hurry along the n^otiations, that is why on the 14th of July I sent 
you some instructions, but since you never presented the American 
officials with them, and in the light of subsequent events, in order to 
finally evolve a comprehensive settlement, on September 4 I brought 
forth a proposal. I incorporated this proposal in my #595'’ and did 
my best to harmonize it with the American proposal. There are no 
chafes to be made in the substance of it and if the Americans so 
desire I think we might negotiate on the basis thereof. 

3. My views on certain points which you mention in your message 
are as follows. In case they question you please answer accordingly: 

1. The reason why I left out the expression, “As there is no real 
objection we will make no northward invasion”, in part 2 of your 
message is that if we were to insert this into the body of the text it 
might only give them the suspicion that we have direct designs against 
the Soviet. This whole matter, after all, concerns the China incident 
and the South Seas question. There is no p^icular problem in the 
north. In the preface to the clause concerning the stability of the 
Pacific area, this matter is fully included so I am willing to leave it up 
to the leaders on both sides and if necessary to clarify this in the 
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minutM. In my proposal of the 4th I made it plain that there was no 
objection to this statement. 

Army 22870 Trans. 9/30/41 (S) 

• Not ovailoble. 

b Bee 8. 1. 8. 123748 In which Tokyo wires Woshlnitoti the teit of s jropoeed acreement between Japan and 
the United Btates. 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
September 30, 1941 
Purple (CA) 

#614 (Part 2 of 3) 

2. The first clause relating to the attitude of both Governments 
toward the European war is all right as it stands so far as I am con- 
cerned. Since we say *'when the proper time comes" 1 am sure that 
this will cover their misgivings. 

3. Concerning the second clause of the same article, as you say, 
thev may have something more to say. We will merely wait for them 
to broach the subject and if necessary not be loathe to consider it 
again. 

4. The part concerning the adjustment of the China incident. 

a. We do not mean by the first clause that this is the joint responsi- 
bility of the Japanese and the American Governments. All along the 
United States has insisted that a settlement of the China trouble has 
a great bearing on the stability of the Pacific. That is why we went 
so far as to say that both Governments "will endeavor to bring about 
etc." We do not mean to discuss this in detail but if they oppose it 
as it stands we are ready to change it or leave it out. 

b. We have been looking forwf^ with expectancy from the begin- 
ning to American mediation and so we are not making any new 
requests such as you mentioned. 

c. The insertion of the phrase "a treaty between Japan and China" 
is merely in accordance with the three principles laid down by 
EONO YE and there is no special meaning to it. Please explain this 
to them. 

d. There is no objection to requesting that President R(X)SEVELT 
mediate. 

Army 22871 Trans. 9/30/41 (S) 


[Seoret] 

From: Tokyo. 

To: Washington 
September 30, 1941 
Purple (CA) 

#614 (Part 3 of 3.) 

s. When we come to the question of non-discrimination in economic 
activities in China, I want you to make it clear to them so that they 
will not entertain any misgivings that ^is principle should not apply 
merely between Japan and China but also to third countries. Advise 
^em, furthermore, that the principle that neighbors naturally have 
intimate relations is practiced throughout the whole world and is by 
DO means a new theory. 
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5. The clause ooDceming commerce between the two countries in 
my #595* coincides in meaning with the American proposal. Only 
in the meantime the freezing order has taken place and subsequent 
developments have modified the situation. We only hope that con- 
ditions will soon be ameliorated. Once they elinunate inis order we 
will have no objection to their proposal on this subject. 

6. a. Concerning the stipulations a^ut the political stability of 
the Pacific,^ the stipulations m the American proposal are pet principles 
of Secretary HULL and the United States sets great store by them. 
They are merely general stipulations, therefore, we will not be loathe 
to reconsider them. 

(. I transferred the matters conceniii^ the military evacuation of 
French Indo-China and the settlement of the Chinese incident to the 
clause concerning the establishment of peace in the Pacific. This will 
make the clause more harmonious and expand its significance. That 
is idl 1 meant by this action. If they don’t like it, however, we will 
put it back like it was. 

If the Americans present you with an aide memoire today, without 
any delay, wire it on to me. I am ready and eager to make a trans- 
lation of it. If possible, before you send it, send me a brief summary. 
Army 22872 Trans. 9/30/41 (S) 

• See B. I. 8. #>2748 In whidi Tokyo wires WsshinftiHi the text of a pioposed acreement between Japan 
and tbe United Bti|es. 


(Secret] 

From: Rome 
To: Tokyo 
September 30, 1941 
Pi^le 
#627 

Our recent negotiations with the United States have put a bad 
taste in the mouths of the people of this country. Our attitude 
toward the Tripartite Alliance appears to them to be faithless. 
Recently the newspapers have been growing more critical in tone 
where we Japanese are concerned. Official comment, too, has been 
none too complimentary. As for Italy’s attitude toward the recent 
celebration of the first apniversary of the conclusion of the Japanese- 
German-Italian Tripartite Alliance, its coolness reflects the attitude 
of the whole Italian people. I mean to say: 

1. The Propaganda Department told the press to confine itself to a 
mere mention of the present anniversary and to turn its attention 
mainly to other things, refraining from discussion of the bearing of 
t^ alliance upon the present international situation. 

2. The ceremonies attendant upon this anniversary were carried 
out half-heartedly or even less by the Italians. It would even seem 
that this was done to spite Japan and Germany. At Villa Mad^a 
there was a reception held for CIANO, but certainly no festivities 
worth mentioning took place. At a reception held for the press, at 
firet the German and Italian fl^ only were hanging in the hall. A 
Japanese reporter mentioned this, and then they pulled them all down. 

3. When asked about felicitations and ceremonies, the I^paganda 
Department always replied that this was not a good time to be 
ostentatious. 
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Furthermore, the other day PRUNAS told ANDO that word had 
been received from Ambassador INDELLI that when he inquired of 
the Japanese Foreign Office officials concerning the negotiations be- 
tween Japan and the United States, they were very reserved and un- 
communicative, showing that their erstwhile fervor for the Axis was 
not as glowing as in days gone hy. 

All this shows how dissatisfied the Italian people are. All I can 
say is that the exercises held in Tokyo on the and the Minis- 

ter’s speech, together with the messages from the Premier and 
Minister, saved the situation perhaps to some extent. 

Army 22946 Trans. 10/2/41 (G) 


(Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
September 30, 1941 
Purple (CA) 

#881 Part 1 of 2* 

Last Monday after a long time I went to call on Admiral STARE. 
In the middle of our conversation Rear Admiral TURNER joined us. 
The Admiral said that after all the question of troops stationed in 
China would do most damage to the negotiations and that unless the 
China Incident is settled an understanding between Tokyo and 
Washington will be impossible. TURNER said that he doubted if we 
would agree to evacuate China, but if no agreement were reached in 
the preparatory talks any conversations between the leaders of the 
two countries might be dangerous. 

While we were talking about the Tripartite Alliance, the Admiral 
stated that the United States does not intend to go ahead and strike at 
Japan, adding that if the United States fights a two ocean war after all 
she will have to defend herself in the Pacmc. 

Army 22987 Trans. 10/2/41 (2) 

• Pvt 2 not ftYBilftbto. 


From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
1 October 1941 
(Purple— -CA) 

#618 (In 5 parts, complete) 


(Secret) 


(Parti) 


To Counselor Iguti from Terasaki. 

Re your #870* 

1. Please refer to our message #613** with regard to the matter 
contained in youi #866***. 

2. I feel that you are justified to a certain extent when you com- 
plain that after we have stated that we have put all of our cards on 
the table, we continue to send you note after note, etc. Our note of 
4 September was so designed to contain our views of the three subjects 
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which have been discussed hitherto in a very broad light. It was not 
drawn up with any intention of "slowing down" the procedure in the 
sense voiced by llull. We were of the opinion that there were some 
points of the preliminary talks which needed clearing up. Thipking 
that it would facilitate matters if we drew up our proposals in the 
form that the U. S. proposal of 21 June was put in (my message 
0595****). We further sent you message 0590*****, dealing with I 
Japanese-Chinese peace terms and my message #591 ****** pertaining 
to the garrisoning of troops, in the hope that they would supplement 
and explain our note of 4 September. They were forwardea to your 
office by the Foreign Minister, as reference material to be used by the 
Ambassador in explaining our position to the United States. They 
were sent at the request of the Premier and the military. 

(Part 2) 

Putting it bluntly, we were quite unaware of the fact that the 
Ambassador in the United States had allegedly submitted, for the 
purpose of further consideration by this office, certain changes in our 
note of 4 September, (the Ist, 4th — including the supplements — , 

6 th and 7 th paragraphs were unchanged ; paragraph 2 w^ unchanged 
with the exception of that part referring to the exchanging of official 
notes; paragraph 3 was identical t-o the Japanese note of 15 June; and 
to paragraph 5 was added the words; "For the production and pro- 
curement of national resources” to the U. S. proposal of 21 June), 
until we were questioned about it by the U. S. Ambassador in Tokyo. 
This allegation came as a ^eat surprise and the Foreign Minister 
relied that the note of 14 Jmy must have been the one implied. The 
Minister added that if the Embassy in Tokyo was in immediate need 
of the Endish text of that message, he could no doubt obtain it from 
the State Department, and that we could supply him with the Japanese 
text immediately. 

It was then that that part which appears in parentheses in the pre- 
ceding paragraph came to light. At the same time, the fact that the 
Japanese Ambassador had said that .the "draft was not official" to 
the State Department was also brought to light. 

(Part S) 

These conditions have further complicated ^e already exceedingly 
complicated negotiations and for that reason, it is indeed very regret- 
table. 

3. It is regrettable that in spite of the fact the Ambassador in 
Washington and vourself are putting forth your best efforts and in 
spite of the fact that we are facing the problems with the utmost sin- 
cerity, the United States does not reciprocate our statesmanship. 
However, there are none here who are underrating the United Stat^ 
or who are looking upon the developments with undue optimism. 

4. We fear that possibly you are not completely familiar 'with the 
exceedingly critical situation at home. It is only through the clear 
thinking of the mihtary and the superhuman work on the part of all 
those officials concerned with domestic matters that we have been 
able to avert the breaking out of any unfortunate incident subsequent 
to the 27th*******. The utmost caution shall have to be exercised 
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in the future to preserve this condition. Will vou please obtain from 
Minister Wakasugi at first hand a description of the situation in Japan. 
This is, of course^ for your and the Ambassador’s information only. 

Your explanation to the United States should be made along the 
following Imes: "Apparently there are those in the United States who 
misunderstand the political situation in Japan. These persons seem 
to be of the opinion that the Konoye cabinet’s position is not strong. 
'Therefore, any agreement entered into with tnat government is m 
danger of beii^ disregarded by the.militaiy or some other strong or> 
gamzation. 'Inis is not a correct analysis of the situation in Japan. 
It is true that there are those who eimress opposition to the present 
cabinet but these elements can be easily overruled. 


(Part 4) 

"Of course there have been public utterances such as Colonel Ma- 
buchi’s broadcast and Nakano’s speech, who expressed, judging from 
the reports, opinions opposed to those contained in tne Premier’s 
message. Anyone, however j who knows the characteristics of the 
Japanese and who are familiar with conditions in Japan, should be 
able to understand the true meaning of those speeches. Mabuchi 
placed the most eniphasis on encouraging the people while Nakano, 
pursuing his usual line, need not be lookea upon with any importance. 

“Unfortunately, however, foreign newsmen stationed in Japan, 
attached much importance to these speeches. British and American 
newspapers which place the most importance on ‘journalistic interest’ 
played up minor points in an exaggerated manner. 

"These, of course, are causing misunderstandings. We are con- 
fident, however, that the people who have spent any time at all in 
Japan can see the true picture, etc.’’ 

We believe that if the situation were explained to them in that 
manner, they will more readily understand matters. Moreover, it is 
the trutii. 

Not only the Foreign Minister but aU concerned are as one in this 
matter, and are willing to meet any without fear. You can readily 
see, in view of domestic circumstances and in view of external rela- 
tions, that we are all eager to have the "leaders’ conference’’ take 
place. 'This is but a natural development, and if they insist on 
(Xinstruing it to be impatience on our part, I guess it can’t be helped. 

(Part 6) 

That we intend Washington to be the central locale of these nego- 
tiations is Bs you stated in your recent message and should have been 
further clarified by the telephone communication between the Foreign 
Office and the Embassy. Because of some peculiar circumstances, 
the occasion mav arise where some talks aie conducted in Tokyo 
first. That would be done only under unavoidable circumstances. 
Any who believe that any idea of stalling was behind such a move, 
thoroug^y misunderstands the Foreign Minister’s motives. 

Time is now the utmost important element. Whether this matter 
materializes or not has a direct and important bearing on peace on 
the Pacific and even of the world. The seriousness of the situation 
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must be thoroughly recognized. Please exercise every bit of power 
available to bring about a favorable conclusion of this matter. 

Paragraph 2 of mv message #614******** was meant to point out 
that we have no objections to using the contents of my message 
#595**** as a basis of negotiations if so desired bv the United Slates. 

Although there is that matter contained in my message 
#617*********, we make the above statement anew. 

23078 ' 

JD-1: (D) Navy Trans. 10-4-41 (S-TT) 

*JP-1: 5614. Avmilable, beinc trandAted. 

vailable, not translated; dated 30 September. 

5560 (8. 1. 8. 122977). Qrew's report of om terms of peace with Chtoa differs from what you sent 
me. Please check. 

••••JD-I; 5438 (8. 1. 8. 122748). Tokyo sends what appears to be nearly their final effort to get the U. 8. 
to agree to a ^^leaders* conference". 

53 eo (8. 1. 8. #22550-51). Outline of Jape’s terms for peace with China. 

5415 (S. I. 8. #22709). Japan presents a long explanation of the necessity for her maintaining 
troops In certain pans of China, even after peace with Japan is restored. 

•••••••First anniversary of the Trlpanlte Pact. 

••••••••JD-1: 5510 (8. 1. R. #22870-71-72). 1 agree that we should avoid any more written suggestions to 

the U. 8. until they give us some reply. 

•••••••••JD-1; (Available, being translated.) 


(Secret] 

Prom: Berlin 
To: Tokyo 
I October 1941 
(Purple) 

#1198 

On (hie the occasion of the first anniversary of the Tripartite Pact. 
Foreign Minister Ribbentrop has come to Berlin from the Imperial 
Headquarters especially and i have had several visits with him. Using 
this opportunity I, and the other members of the staff, have mingled 
with people from all classes of society and visited with them. I am 
endeavoring to sum up all these experiences and analyze the present 
state of feeling toward Japan held by Germany in this report to you. 

1. Ribbentrop said that he had aprolute proof that, while reports 
of the content of the Japanese-American negotiations were withheld 
from Ambassador Ott, America was in secret communication with 
England in regard to the Japanese-American negotiations. Even 
Ribbentrop who is supposed to imderstand Japan’s position, expressed 
great dissatisfaction regarding .Japan’s attitude. 

2. That the Foreign Office staff from Weizsacker down and also 
everyone in general were thoroughly disgusted with Japan was very 
apparent from their attitude toward myself and other members of the 
stim. Everyone who feels kindly disposed toward Japan is deeply 
concerned over this state of affairs. Even those who do not come to 
the same conclusion that Ambassador Ott did in his telegram are 
outspoken in their dissatisfaction and expression of pessimistic views. 
I am trying to take the position in interviews with newspaper cor- 
respondents and others concerned with the outside that Germany is 
c(^izant of the Japanese-American negotiations and that they are 
no indication of an alienation between Japan and Germany. 

3. Foreign diplomats and newspaper correspondents of third coim- 
tries show great interest in the Japanese attitude and seem to consider 
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it in a certain sense as a barometef by which the course of the European 
war can be judged. However we receive the impression that the 
greater number feel that Japan is avoiding war because of the impover- 
uJunent resulting from the China incident and is taking a pessunistic 
attitude toward the course of the European war. 

4. Even though it might be said that Germany is prepared for these 
machinations ofestrangement by third countries and that she is keep- 
ing up the pretence that there is no change in her feelings toward 
Japan, the fact that the feeling of Geman leaders and the people in 

K neral toward Japan is getting bad is one that cannot be covered. 

ease bear this fact in mmd. if Japan takes a wishy-washy attitude 
and goes ahead with her negotiations without consulting Germany 
there is no telling what steps Germany may take without consulting 
Japw. 

Please conv^ this to the army and navy. 

Relayed to Rome. 

23673 

JD-1: (H) Navy Trans. 10-18-41 (4) 


[Seoret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
October 2, 1941 
(Purple — CA) 

#626 

Spedal intelligence #330 from New York states that an A. P. 
dispatch declares that the Japanese-American negotiations warrant 
a pessimistic outlook and that the KONOYE Cabinet will face a 
crisis in about two weeks, whereupon it will be inevitable that the 
Cabinet undergo a revision. It seems that this riunor is going around 
in W^ington, but in any case, it is absolutely false and untrue. 
The situation here in Japan as described in my #618* should be known 
to you and, whenever necessary, will you please enlighten the Ameri- 
cans. Too,_ Secretary HULL ajmears to be gravely concerned over 
public opinion here m Japan. 1 think that he has ouestioned you 
twice on this subject. Well, let me tell you that public opinion is 
very calm here and we intend to take advantage of the situation. 
We are merely awaiting their memorandum, and the Government 
entertains the view that we had better issue a statement on these 
Japanes^American negotiations at the earliest opportunity. This 
opmion is growing. 

Naturalfy the substance of this statement will be confined to our 
side. We can merely refer briefly to matters on the American side. 
In any case, we will discuss all this with the Americans. 

It seems that there have been a number of rumors concerning a 
statement by the Government, lately. Among them there are many 
mistaken ones. 

Army 22988 


* Not svailabto. 


Trans. 10/2/41 (S) 
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(Secret] 


From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
October 2, 1941 
(Purple— CA) 

#889 

At Secretary HULL’S invitation, I called on him at nine o’clock this 
morning. He handed me the reply of the United States Government 
which I have given in the separate telegram #890* and said that it is the 
opinion of the United States Government that a conference of the 
leaders of the two governments would be a precarious affair unless a 
(complete 7) understanding could be arrived at thereby and that if 
peace is to be maintained all over the Pacific, a “patch-up” under- 
standing would not do, but a “clear-cut” understanding would have 
to be made. I remarked that the Japanese Government will, no 
doubt, be very much disappointed in such a reply but that in any case 
I would transmit it. 

Army 23001 Trans. 10/3/41 (7) 

• Not Available. 


From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
3 October 1941 
(Purple — CA) 
#627 


[Secret] 


I described the various problems involving the United States and 
Japan to British Ambassador Craigie who was scheduled to have gone 
on a vacation trip to the United States on 28 September. (He had 
planned to leave from Nagasaki and make connections with the 
President Coolidge at Shanghai on 4 October. However, in view of 
illness on the part of the Counselor who was to have acted as Charge 
d ’Affaire in the Ambassador’s absence, his trip has been apparently 
postponed for about three weeks). 

At the same time, we asked Ambassador Grew to also speak to 
Ambassador Craigie and we understand that they also discussed 
matters on the same day. 

Subsequently., according to absolutely unimpeachable sources. 
Ambassador Craigie cabled Foreign Secretary Eden and Ambassador 
Halifax, explaining the im portance of having the United States and 
Japan come to an immediate agreement to hold a conference . The ^t 
of Craigie’s opinions contained in those messages is being forwarded 
to you as my supplement ary message #628*. 

In view of the source, will Your Excellency keep the information 
contained strictly to yourself only. 

23079 

JD-1: 5623 


MM. 


(D) Navy Trans. 10-4-41 (W-TT) 
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(Secretl 

From: To^o 
To: Washington 
3 October IMl 
(Purple— C A) 

#628 

1. With the resignation of former Foreign Minister Matuoka the 
chances of turning awa^ from the Axis policy and toward the De- 
mocracies, has been considerably enhanced. 

2. Among the difficult points in the materialization of a Japanese- 
United States conference, is that with Japan speed is required. More- 
over, she can enter into nothing more, at the present time, than a 
temporary understanding. On the other hand, by pursuing a policy 
of stalling, the United States is arguing about every word and every 
phrase on the grounds that it is an essential preliminary to any kind 
of an agreement. It seems apparent that the United States does not 
comprehend the fact that by the nature of the Japanese and also on 
account of the domestic conditions in Japan, no delays can be counte- 
nanced. It would be very regrettable indeed if the best opportunity 
for the settlement of the Far Eastern problems since I assumed my 
post here, were to be lost in such a manner. 

3. Prince Konoye is sincerely desirous of avoidii^ the dai^ers 
which Japan may face through her connections in the Tripartite Pact 
and in the Axis for which the Prince, himself, feels responsibility. 
Opposition within the country to the Prince's reversal of policy is 
fairly strong. Therefore, unless the Japanese-U. S. conversations are 
held in the very near future, the opportunity will probably be lost. 
Moreover, if by some chance, meetings fail to materialize, or if they 
are unduly delayed, the Konoye cabinet will be placed in a precarious 
position. 

4. We realize, of course, that there are numerous very complicated 
matters involved in the proposed negotiations. However, both the 
U. S. Ambassador in Japan and I are firmly of the opinion that it 
would be a foolish policy if this superb opportunity is permitted to 
slip by assuming an unduly suspicious attitude. 

In conclusion, it must be added that until Japan’s reversal of policy 
is concretely proven — in other words, until the Konoye principles 
actually materialize — there should be no let up in the retaliatory 
economic measures by us. 

(Note. — The above message expresses the views of British Ambas- 
sador Craigie in Tokyo, as explained in JD-1: 5623). 

23080 

JD-1: 5624 (D) Navy Trans. 10-4-41 (S-TT) 


(Secret) 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo. 

3 October 1941 
(Purple— CA) 

#894 (In 4 parts, complete) 

Although there is a feeling that the Japanese-U. S. talks have 
hnally reached a deadlock, we do not believe th^t it should be con- 
sidered as an absolutely hopeless situation. We are of the impression 
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that the United States worded their memorandum in such a way as 
to permit a ray of hope to penetrate through. 

The general public has been becoming more and more favorable to 
the President’s foreign policy, until today it is being supported over- 
whelmingly. The program of war time industrial production has 
been making satisfactory progress, and it may be said that the general 

f iublic is tiding a more optimistic view of the European war. This 
ast is due to the siurprisingly good showing the Soviet Union has been 
making in her war efforts. The United States is well satisfied with 
that. 

At the same time, however, both the United States and Great 
Britain are fearful lest the Soviet Union enter into an independent 
peace. The United States and Britain are giving determined aid to 
the Soviet Union in order to prevent such a peace from materializing, 
and, if possible, to enable the Russians to hold out over the winter 
and resume fighting next spring. The Atlantic war has shown a 
definite turn in favor of Britain; submarine losses have Increased and 
hence, loss to shipping has dropped radically. Due to the vastly 
strengtoened air arm of the British and because of her power on Uie 
seas, England herself is practically safe from invasion. 

{Part 2) 

That all is not perfect for Germany in the war on her eastern front 
may be seen from the fact that the various Balkan coimtries show 
some hesitancy. At the same time unrest is on the increase in the 
various occupied areas and Italy’s war strength is constantly on the 
decrease. Apparently it is only through Gorman intervention and 
pressure that Italy is prevented from entering into a separate peace. 
The effectiveness of the blockade will increase as the war is prolonged, 
and the same situation as existed in the last war will probably be 
brought about. 

Such are the optimistic predictions being made here with regard to 
the final outcome of the war. 

Should Germany succeed in bringing about an independent peace 
with the Soviet Union at this time, Germany would be able to amply 
reinforce her forces directed toward England. This would place 
England in a critied position once again and this is probably the one 
thing the United States does not want. (Translator’s note; From 
this point to end of Part 2 badly garbled ; ^ess work contained in 
translation). For such a development wifi probably involve the 
United States very deeply in the Atlantic war and it is possible that 
the United States would lose ships because of it. If suen a situation 
materializes, the United States would for the first time realize the 
imminence of the war to herself and may then— but not until then — 
take a slightly more conciliatory attitude toward Japan. 

From the Japanese point of view, it would be most favorable if the 
Soviet Union does sue for an independent peace and if, as a result, the 
Germans launch a new phase of tlie war on the Atlantic, such devel- 
opments would undoubtedly have the most favorable effects on U. S.- 
Japanese relations. 
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{Pari S) 


It is true that the Konoye message relieved to a certain extent the 
veiT critical situation between the United States and Japan for it 
ha<i a tendency to squelch those few in the United States who advo- 
cate going to war against Japan first. This sentiment has been kept 
smotnered since then and at the same time the message did, indirectly, 
tend to get the United States to become further involved in the At- 
lantic. 

On the other hand, however, the United States has not decreased 
her economic pressure against Japan one iota. It should be care- 
fully noted that the United States is proceeding along a policy of 
maaing this her threatening power. Should the United States con- 
tinue mong her present economic policy, without resorting to the 
force of arms, she shall gain her objectives of a war against Jafian 
without once resorting to a battle. Moreover, I am of the opinion 
that unless there is a radical change in the world situation or unless 
Japan changes her foreign policy, the United States will not alter this 
policy of hers against Japan. 


{Pari 4) 

Of the three major topics involved in our n^otiations, two have 
been agreed upon for all practical purposes. Opull is an advocate 
of free trade and believes that “bloc’’ economics is the cause of wars. 
He is trying to force the British Empire to accept this philosophy at 
Uie present time). Thus the only remaining problem is that con- 
cerning the evacuating of our troops. In view, however, of the 
conditions you referreo to in your message #622*, and upon taking 
into consideration the undoubted confusion in the future of the 
world, it will become apparent that a complete evacuation would be 
an impossibility. We do not believe that it will be an impossible 
task for us to come to some acceptable understanding with the 
United States at a later date. 

In view of the fact that the “understanding” between the United 
States and Japan hinges on this one point, I would appreciate your 
giving this phase your further consideration. 

Incidentally, in the course of a friendly discussion with a Cabinet 
official, he advised me that both the President and the Secretaiy of 
State are sincere in their desire to bring about an “understanding” 
between Japan and the United States and that the matter of the 
removal of the troops is the only thing that blocks the attainment of 
Uiis goal. 

In the opinion that the matter involved is of much importance, 1 
submit my humble opinions concerning it to you. 

23166 

JD-1: (D) Navy Trans. 10-7-41 (2) 


^Xl>>1: M34 (8. 1. B. i28073-*7ft). Long 3 part summary at mOJtary-political-aoonomio oondiUons witb 
China”. 
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(Secret] 

From: Tokyo (Toyoda) 

To: Washington 
October 4, 1941 
Purple (CA) 

#637 

Re youp #890*. 

Please (make sure ?) immediately and suitably the following points: 

1. Since the United States Government wishes to get our explana- 
tions regarding the fundamentals before entering upon the Japanese- 
American negotiations, theoretically speaking, as soon as we have 
satisfied it with our explanation we should be reaching the stage of 
actually opening the negotiations. As to the details of these funda- 
mentals, we have already exchanged our views and so they should be 
clear. Now that only those points which the United States Govern- 
ment has pointed out remain difficult of agreement (namely, economic 
activity in the Pacific; withdrawal as well as stationing of troops, 
and the question of the Three-Power agreement), woiud it be all 
right for us to assume that the United States Government has a 
clear comprehension of the other points? 

2. Now, as to the approval the Premier has given to the four basic 
principles, he has merely approved of them in principle. In other 
words, although in principle he considers them good, there may be 
differences of opinions when it comes to actually applying these four 
principles. The Premier stated that he would like to consider these 
differences at the time of the negotiations. In fact, it is on the pre- 
sumption of doing so that we have been managing affairs domestiewy. 
Since this matter is of a delicate nature in its hearing upon the internal 
situation, I would like to have you see to it that the United Stat-es 
Government has no misunderstanding of it. 

Army 23118 Trans. 10/6/41 (X) 

• Bee 8. 1. 8. f28101-#28108 tnclaslYe aud I2311ft-2S118. tnehtsiTe. Text of American OoYeminent’i state- 
ment to the Japanese Qovemment. 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
7 October 1941 
(Purple — CA) 

#643 (In 3 parts, complete) 

I requested the U. S. Ambassador in Tokyo to call on me on the 7th> 
and he complied. The following is the gist of our conversation, and 
I forward it to you for your information only. 

‘T am in receipt of the U. S. memorandum of the 2nd, and I (the 
Foreign Minister) assume that you (the U. S. Ambassador in Tol^o) 
have also received notification thereof from your home government. 
I would consider myself exceedingly fortunate if I were permitted 
to hear your opinions thereon”, I said. 

To this the Ambassador replied that he had received a resume of 
that memo from Washington, but that was all and for that reMon he 
said he had no way of expressing his opinion. I, therefore, said that 
since the resume undoubtedly limited itself to the listing of all of the 
more important points, it should facilitate the forming of an opinion. 
T added that I was striving to reach an understanding through coop- 
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eration, in the same manner as is the Ambassador, not so much as a 
diplomat, but rather as a human being. From that viewpoint, what 
are the views of the U. S. Ambassador, I asked of him, and also asked 
him if he had not had some communication from his home government 
which would tend to explain or express opinions on the above men- 
tioned resume. 

The Ambassador said he had been cabled the resume only, and 
nothing more. Without seeing the entire memo, he said, he could 
not ascertain the tone thereof. He would be very happy if he could 
be permitted to read the full text, he said. Should, however, he be 
forced to express an opinion with his inadequate knowledge of the 
circumstances, he would be inclined to believe that the United States 
is trying to secure an aCTeement on the preliminary conditions. 

1, therefore, relied that putting things bluntly, from the viewpoint 
of the sincere efforts we were making in this matter, we were not 
cnmpletfely satisfied with the U. S. note referred to at present. 

(Parte) 

By the above I do not imply that we do not trust the sincerity of 
the United Stat^, I explained, but say so after taking into considera- 
tion the domestic and external circumstances of Japan. 

The Ambassador then advised me that even as recently as on the 
5th, he wrote up a fourteen page, 3000 word report of the various 
conditions in Japan based on vmat he had actuiuly seen and heard 
himself during his many years of service in Japan. In it, he said 
that he fully described the real efforts that were being made by us 
in this matter. However, he did not dwell on this phase of the 
matter. 

2. According to the U. S. memorandum of the 2nd, I continued, 
the Prime Minister of Japan allegedly stated that he “fully sub- 
scribed” to the Four Principles referred to during his conversations 
with the U. S. Ambassador on the 6th of last month. The record of 
the meeting, however, shows that the Premier stated that he was in 
accord with them only in principle. To this the Ambassador replied 
that being fully aware of the importance of every word of that inter- 
view, he had. reported it absolutely accurately to his home govern- 
ment. I, therefore, said that it was because 1 agreed with him as 
to the importance of the matter that I wished to make this point 
clear. Our notes of the meeting clearly records that we a^eed in 
principle only. The copies of tne U. S. memorandum which were 
sent to various persons concerned for their perusual and studj were 
corrected from “fully” to “in principle” so as to coincide with the 
original. We have Mready requested the Ambassador in the United 
SU^s, I continued, to notify the United States of this correction. 
I am reporting this matter to His Excellency, I said, because I felt 
th^t he was concerned. The only reason we mentioned this matter 
to Ambassador Nomura was because this memorandum had b^n 
handed to him for delivery. There was absolutely no other motive 
in doing so, I said. ' 

The U. S. Ambassador seemed to be thoroughly satisfied with my 
explapation and expressed his thanks for reporting it to him. 
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(Part S) 

Continuii^, I said that though I had no intention of being too 
ai^umentative, there was one item I would like to question the 
Ambassador about. I pointed out that in doing so, I did not want 
the friendly relations between himself and myself to be altered in 
any manner. 

Xfter thus prefacing my remarks, 1 said that fundamentally speak> 
ing the Prime Minister’s message was a private message addressed 
to a private party. How, then, I lightly pressed, was it mat passages 
therefrom could be quoted in the memorandum which is an official 
note? 

The Ambassador replied that he could see our point clearly and 
added that it must have been due to faulty handling of the various 
papers in the State Department. He said that that was entirely aP 
on-the-spot assumption on his part. He went on to say that he would 
now be able to de^tely state that the Prime Minister was in accord 
“in principle”. 

3. Returning to the matter concerning the “fully subscribed” 

a notation, the Ambassador started to say that he seemed to recall 
list when that matter was first brought up. Ambassador Nomura 
had accepted the “Four Principles” unconditionally. I, therefore, 
said that if there is some misunderstanding on the part of the United 
States through erroneous handling of some papers by our representa- 
tive, it may become necessary to correct it at some future date. To 
att^pt to do so now, though, I said, involves the danger of needlessly 
confusing the issue. (1 referred to “Ambassador Nomura’s draft” 
incident of 4 September as an example) and for this reason, I said 
that I thought it would be better if nothing were done about it at 
present. 

23349 

JD-l: (D) Navy Trans. 10-11-41 (1) 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo (Foreign Minister) 

To: Washington 
October 8, 1941 
Purple (CA) 

Message to Berlin #873. Part 1 of 4. 

Re my #708 *. 

1 . The Japanese American nepitiations b^an under the conditions 
described in my aforementioned message during the Administration 
of the 2nd Koiioye Cabinet. There was, however, a rupture caused 
by the occupation of French Indo-China. We hope by the penetra- 
tion of French Indo-China to hasten the end of the China trouble; 
to break the Anglo-American encirclement by joint defense; and to 
procure raw materials. It is a measure taken in self defense. But 
England and the United States brought to bear against us measures 
equivalent to an economic blockade. Japanese-American relations 
deteriorated extremely and our internal situation was perilously 
affected. In the meantime, the European War took the trend of a 
protracted stru^e. The fight between the Reich and the Soviet 
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Union contn^ to the calculations of Berlin reached a deadlock. 
Now the Soviet is going over to the Anglo Saxon camp and we must 
make ready to cope with this situation. Moreover commerce is 
disrupted between Europe and Asia and liaison between our country 
and Uermany and Italy is for the time being severed. 

Army 23221 Trans. 10/8/41 (S) 

• See 8. 1. 8. #90461-42 tncluslyp. frivinit the statemeDt of the policy and views of the Imperial Government . 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo (Foreign Minister^ 

To: Washington 
October 8, 1941 
Purple (CA) 

Message to Berlin #873 Part 2 of 4 ' 

the while England and the United States were strengthening 
th^r net about us and we could see no means of concluding the Sino> 
Japanese affair. It was under these conditions that the Imperial 
Government suddenly decided i^n diplomatic negotiations to termi- 
nate their struggle with the Chinese; to establish an area of oo- 
prosperity in East Asia;, and to conserve our national resources in 
preparation for the future. We feel that it is necessaiy to open the 
way for a compromise in oiu: relations with the United States. 

2. When we concluded the Three Power Pact, we hoped whUe 
muntaining amicable relations with America, and to tell the truto 
through this very means, to conclude the China trouble; to win 
the Soviet over to the Japanese-Gerroan-Italian camp; to have Ger- 
many use her good offices between Tokyo and Moscow (STAHMER 
said that Germany would be an honest go-between and would ^ 
sure to bring about the solution of our troubles with the Kremlin 
and OTT sent us a letter to the effect that he himself was going to 
work for an understanding between Japan and the Soviet); to guar- 
antee goods from the South Seas to Germany and Italy who, in turn, 
were to give us mechanical and technical assistance. But since then 
times have changed and unexpected events have t^en place. All 
Uiat remains unchanged is Japanese-American relations and that is 
about the only thing that could be patched up. 

Army 23222 Trans. 10/8/41 (SI 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo (Foreign Minister) 

To: Washington 
October 8, 1941 
Purple (CA) 

Message to Beriin #873 Part 3 of 4 
At the time Germany stated that she would not spare any effort 
to prevent a dash between Japan and the United States and that she 
would even 'do all she could to improve relations between the two 
countries (this was during the MATSUOEA-STAHMER talks.) 
Then Japan and Germany felt the need of preventing the United 
States from entering the war. 

3. The objective of the Japan-German-Italian Three Power Pact 
wss to prevent the expansion of the European war, to restrain the 
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United States from participating, and to ^tablish universal peace. J 
Statements exchanged at the time make this perfectly clear but now ^ 
the war covers the lace of Europe. The only placid e.xpansc of water 
on earth is the Pacific. Under these circumstances, it is felt that it 
is up to both nations to probe into the causes of the trouble between 
their respective governments and to assure the harmony of the Pacific. 
It is further felt that this coincides witn the spirit of the Three Power 
Pact. 

Army 23223 Trans. 10/8/41 (S) 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo (Foreign Minister) 

To: Washington 
October 8, 1941 
Purple (CA) 

Message to Berlin #873. Part 4 of 4 

4. It was with this view that the former cabinet b^an n^otiations 
with Washington and still today we feel the necessity of continuing 
them. On the very occasion when Tokyo and Washington were 
arguing over our occupation of French Indo-China, Prince KONOYE 
was moved to reopen negotiations and messages were exchanged 
between him and President ROOSEVELT and ever since the respec- 
tive Governments have been endeavoring to lay the groundwork for 
the opening of parleys through an exchange of opinions. We got our 
latest answer from Washington on the 4 th of October and we are 
studying it now. It is not that we are divergent from our relations 
with the signatories of the Tri-Parti te Pact but we are continuing our 
n^otiations hoping to end the China affair. (The three principles of 
KONOYE envision-a conclusion of hostilities with China through a 
basic treaty and the use of the United States to coerce the CHIANG 
regime, to establish an 'area of co-prosperity in neater East Asia, to 
procure materials, to prevent the expansion of tne European war, to 
seal peace in the Pacific area and to prevent the United States from 
entering the war. Of course, however, we expect our ups and downs.) 
This is for your private information. 

Relayed to Washington. 

Army 23224 Trans. 10/8/41 (S) 


[Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
October 8, 1941 
Purple 

#907 (Part 1 of 4)‘ 

(To be handled in government code. Departmental Secret) 

Re your #637.** 

I will tell you more about this after I interview the Secretary of 
State a little later on. However, my views at present are as follows: 

(1) According to the American memorandum of the Ist, the Ameri- 
cans realize that there is unanimity on the various principles and 
fundamentals which they have stuck to. However, they are dissatis- 
fied because you did not egress a desire to go into a detailed discus- 
sion. The Americans believe in the four principles as the basis on 
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which relations between the two countries must be adjusted. The 
Americans consider that it is necessaiy to achieve unanimity on the 
various questions which have been fundamentally explored by both 
nations in the unofficial talks held so far in order to settle the Pacific 
question. They have always felt that if conversations between the 
leaders of the two countries are to be lealized immediately, it must be 
definitely understood that these principles are to be applied to the 
concrete problems in the Pacific, and they desire a further clarification 
of our views. 

Army 23319 Trans. 10/10/41 (1) 

•For Pan 3 or 4, Me 8. 1. 8. #33333. 

^ 8. 1. 8. #23118 In which the Foreign Minister* TOYODA, asks Ambassador NOMURA to iramedi 
ately clarify with the U. S. Qoeemment two |x>into. 


[Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
October 8, 1941 
Purple 

#^7 (Part 2 of 4) 

(To be handled in government code. Departmental Secret) 
Thus, they hope that we will make ourselves clearer on these points. 
In our proposal of the 6th and in the explanation thereof, not omy did 
we limit them and narrow what we had discussed in our informal 
conversations thus far, but we (dso curtailed extremely the guarantees 
we offered concerning the aforementioned principles. We equivocated 
concerning guarantees that we would not engage in armed aggression. 
We limited the area to which the princiiue of non-discriminatory 
treatment would apply in the Pacific, and on the excuse that China 
was geographically near to us, w’e limited the very principle itself. 
On the question of stationing and evacuating troops in and from 
(iffiina (including French Indo-China), the Americans are making 
some demands which we in principle have objections to. Moreover, 
they figure that they must be much surer of our attitude toward the 
three-power pact. These points you probably already know. 

Army 23320 Trans. 10/10/41 (1) 


[Secret] 

From: Washington (Nojnura) 

To: Tokyo 
October 8, 1941 
Purple 

#907 (Part 3 of 4) * 

(To be handled in government code.) 

Judging by the impression 1 got from the above mentioned facts 
and my contacts with them so far, they figure on first bringing about 
unanimity on the fundamental questions on which our two countries 
have so far failed to see eye to eye, and then gradually to turn to the 
other matters. They evidently feel that so long as there is dis^ee- 
ment on the aforementioned points it would be vain and futile to 
discuss the various other problems, therefore, up to now the United 
States has done no more than express her opinions on the other matters 
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in the proposal of June 11. (As I have wired you, some changes 
were made in the last clause.) 

In their proposal of June 21, they made it evident that they were 
going to stick to this as the basis for negotiations. The latest reply 
of theirs shows, 1 am sure, that they are entirely disregarding our 
own proposal of the 25th. This shows that they are gomg to stick 
to their ideas as they stand; however, it will still be necessary for us 
to talk through certain matters concerning, A. The matter mo- 
tioned in the annex of the clause concerning the China incident. 
B. Discontinuing activities desimed to help CHIANC. C. The 
stipulation concerning Nanking Treaty in the clause concerning Uie 
China incident (an agreement between Japan and China); joint 
mediation and the right of self-protection mentioned in the clause 
concerning our attitude toward the European war; the question of 
eliminating the annex to the clause concerning commerce between 
the two nations.) 

Army 23293 * Trans. 10/10/41 (7) 

• Parts 1 and 2 not avaHable. 


(Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
October 8, 1941 
Purple 

#907 (Part 4 of 4) 


. Concerning the four principles mentioned in 

(2) during the conversation mentioned in your #634*, the American 
Ambassador talked like I had already reached an understanding with 
Secretary HULL on this. As I have told you in various mess^es, 
they shelved the question in both letter and spirit, but on April 16 
when Secretary HULL presented me with these four points (see my 
#277**), I certainly was in no position to accept such a proposid before 
getting instructions from my home government, nor would I give the 
impression that we would accept them. Please note that. Never- 
thdess, these are very abstract principles, and I figured that there 
would be some elasticity in their application. This country applies 
them with prudence to other foreign nations; for example, in peace 
conferences, discussions of principles are extremely circuimocutionaiy, 
so 1 do not think you need to be troubled over this. 

Army 23321 Trans. 10/10/41 (2) 

• The Dumber is epperently wrooM.n the rabject matter of the pieeflage meDtioned Is unrelated. 

b 8. I. 8. 117168 in which NOMURA gives his views on the attitude for policies of the United Btatas 
Qovemment, and the four bask) points which the United States advocates. 


r 'T 
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(Secret) 

From: Washington. 

To: Tokyo. 

9 October 1941 
(Purple — CA) 

#915 

Re your #637* 

This morning, the 9th, I called on Hull and relayed the matter 
contained in your instructions, and at the same time brought up the 
points discussed at the White House on 3 September. The Secretary, 
] in reply, merely repeated that non-discriminatory treatment should 
extend over the entire Pacific area. He added that geographical 
. proximity, etc., could be interpreted in many ways. He said that he 
would have Ballantine and others make a detailed reply to me later 
after the papers I submitted were carefully perused and studied. 
(Hamilton and Ballantine are supposed to call on me this afternoon.) 

Referring to the matter of evacuating or stationing of troops in 
China, I carefully and in detail described the political situation in 
' China from the Japanese viewpoint and pointed out that stationing 
I of our troops in certain parts of China was. absolutely essentiah 
i I requested that this point be given a reconsideration in this light. 

1 also stated that the Prime Minister bad stated that he was in 
accord with the “Four Principles” in principle only, but Hull indicated 
that he was already aw'are of this fact. 

•JD-1: (S. I. S. 123118). Pp the I'. S. note of 2 October It is assumefl there li« mfrerment with the 

U. 8. on all points of the ne^otlatJons for an “Understanding Agrrcirert”, except evacuniion from ChlDA, 
and the Tripartite Pact. Is that true? Konoye approves In principle the Four Principles laid down by 
the U. S. and elpected to iron out their application in conference. 

23437 

! .TD-l; 6805 (D) Navy Trans. 10-13-41 (1) 


(Secret) 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
1 9 October 1941 
' (Purple) 

#917 On 2 parts, complete) 

For ofificial code handling. 

Secret outside of department. 

Re my #915*. 

On the 9th, Hamilton (accompanied by Ballantine and Schmidt) 
called on me on instructions of the Secretary of State, and 1 tried, 
on the basis of your #637** and alon^ the general lines of your tele- 
phone conversation, to ascertain theu* intentions. They went^into 
minute explanations pointing out that the U. S. Government’s atti- ^ 
tude is made plain in the memorandum of October 2nd, namely that 
this government is seeking to promote peace in the Pacific on the 
basis of the so-called Four Principles, and that the views of the United 
, States in regard to such problems as Japan’s forced advances north- 
j ward and southward, indiscriminatory treatment in the Pacific, with- 
I drawal of troops in China, and the Tripartite Treaty, have their origin 
I in a fundament^ concern with regara to the future. They stated 
that these principles apply to the entire Pacific area, and that there 


I 
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is no reason for applying different principles in the various areas of 
the Pacific. In repljr to my question as to whether or not the United 
States is satisfied with our explanation in regard to all other points 
aside from those pointed out in the memorandum of the 2nd, they 
replied that they would like to have this ascertained from the basic 
attitude of the U. S. Government which is indicated in the memo- 
randum of the 2nd, that this memorandum was given careful study 
^ the U. S. Government and that this represents all that the U. S. 
Cjovemment has to say and that therefore there is nothing more for 
them to add. They emphasized the fact that they think that the 
U. S. Government aoes not now desire to enter upon any more dis- 
cussions in regard to details, and that if there is a “meeting of minds” 
between the two nations in regard to the interpretation of the four 
basic principles, the other questions will find a natural understanding; 
but they avoided giving much in the way of definite replies to my 
questions. 

Of course, they did state that there might be points in the proposal 
of June 21st which would need revision because of subsequent changes 
in the situation, but that in its larger aspects there has been no change 
and added further that after having studied these four basic principles, 
if Japan should reconsider the September 6th proposal and submit a 
second proposal, the United States stands ready to give it careful 
consideration. 

With the situation as thus stated, I think we might as well proceed 
on the assumptions mentioned in my #907***. 

23438 

JD-l: (F) Navy Trans. 10^14-41 (2) 

•JD-I: 5808(8. 1. 8. 12M37). 

5665 (S. I. S. #23118). Re the U. 8. note of 2 October, It is Assumed there is Agreement with the 
U. 8. on all points of the negotiations for an ^‘Understanding Agreement'*, except evacuAtlon from China, 
and the Tripartite Pact. Is that true? Konoye approves in principle the Four Principles laid down by 
the U. S. and expected to iron out their application in conference. 

•••JD-l: 5740 (8. I. S. #23319). In reply to Tokyo query whether the U. 8. agrees to all points except 
“evacuation from China”, Nomura explains in detail his ideas of the U. 8. position and reasons for refusing 
the leader’s meeting. Japan has equivocated and limited her agreement to the Four Principles the U. 8. 
insist must be the basis of an understanding. 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo (Toyoda) 

To: Washington 
October 10, 1941. 

Purple (CA) 

#650 

Re your #915*. 

1. Slowly but surely the question of these negotiations has reached 
the decisive stage. I am doing my utmost to bring about a decision 
on them and the situation does not permit of this senseless procrasti- 
nation. The difficult points must be clarified now. My #637 •* and 
related messages were sent you for that reason. What I wish of you 
now is to find out as soon as possible the opinions of the United States 
concerning the matters mentioned in those mess^es. (Otherwise, as 
I have told you two or three times, it will be impossible for me to 
decide u^n our policy.) Yes, I know you have told me your opinions 
quite sufficiently In a number of messages, but what 1 want is the 
opinions of the American officials and none other. 
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2. In your caption message you do not tell me whether or not we 
have a chance to proceed with these parleys. You do not tell 
me how HULL answers. You do not tell mo anything else I need to 
know for my future consideration. You must wire me in detail and 
immediately the minutes of these conversations, what they say and 
the prospect for negotiations. Hereafter, when you interview HULL 
or the President of the United States, please take WAKASUGI or 
IGUCHl vdth you and please send me without any delay the complete 
minutes of what transpures. 

Army 23384 Trans. 10-13-41 (X) 

• Not available. 

hS. I. 3. 123118 in which the Foreign Minister. I'OYODA, asks Ambassador NOMURA to clarify im 
mediately with the U. S. Oovernineot two points. 


(Secret) 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
October 10, 1941 
Purple (CA) 

#923 

I have read your #650*. 

What they want is the maintenance of peace in the Pacific and they 
claim that our policy is semi-pacific and semi-aggressive. They say 
that our proposal of September 6 diverged greatly from prectKling 
statements, and that it will be out of the question to a^ee on any 
preparatory talks on the basis of such a proposal. In addition to the 
three matters mentioned in your message, it seems that there are many 
other objections. I have repeatedly asked them to clarify what I do 
not understand, but they won’t answer. At any rate, however, I 
feel safe at least in saying that they are demanding that we compromise 
in accordance with tne fines laid down in their memorandum of Octo- 
ber 2. I am sure that there is not the slightest chance on earth of them 
featuring a conference of leaders so 'long as we do not make that 
compromise. 

In other words, they are not budging an inch from the attitude they 
have always taken ; however, they act as if they were ready to consider 
at any time any plan of ours which would meet the specifications of 
their answer of the 2nd. 

I think that you fully realize the situation I described in my #917* 
yesterday. However. I am sending you this for your information. 
Army 23355 Trans. 10/11/41 (7) 

• Not available. ' 

(Secret! 

From: Tokyo (Toyoda) 

To: Washington 
October 12, 1941 

Purple (CA) , 

# 54 

On the afternoon of the 10th I asked Minister GREW to call on 
me. For your private information I spoke to him as follows, and as 
I have asked you before, I want you to continue your efforts to lead 
the United States officials to present us with a clear-cut proposal: 

1. “On the 3rd we receivecl the American memorandum of the 2nd 
and have given it our most cordial consideration. It is a little difiScult 
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for US to grasp the important points of it, but as best we can make ' 
out, they are (1) garrisoning and evacuating soldiers; (2) the English, 
Japanese, American attitude toward the European war; and (3) non- 
discrimination in commerce in China. 

2. “Now we wish to put all our cards on the table and to proceed 
with negotiations. If tne United States has anv misgiving on those 
three points, or on any others, I am sure it will be possible for us to 
straighten them out. I would like to present to the treaty officials a 
proposal having some possibilities of adoption. Concerning those 
three points, there is also a question of time. There is no use in 
exchanging official letters, notes and other documents as we now are. 
If we would only start out with a conference of leaders, such difficulties 
as exist may fade away automatically.” 

3. The American Ambassador said “The United States is a free 
country and we have to carefully consider public opinion.” I retorted 
“Well, it is none the less so with us. It is true that we are under 
the thumb of public opinion, but if we can agree with the United 
States on a conference, public opinion will, of itself, calm down and 
no such unrest as now exists will continue.. If we go on this way, it 
will be hard to say what the extremists may do.” 

4. I passed on to the Army Your Honor’s communication concern- 
ing French Indo-China, but so far I have received no reply. I expect 
it soon. 

Army 23517 Trans. 10/15/41 (X) 


[Secret! 

From; Tokyo 
To: Washington 
13 October 1941 
(Purple) (CA) 

#658 

Re my #657* 

I presume that your talks with Welles will cover the U. S.-Japanesc 
negotiations in toto. We are particularly anxious to be advised as 
soon as possible, as I have mentioned in previous messages referring 
to this subject, on the points listed below. (The situation at home 
is fast approaching a crisis and it is becoming absolutely essential 
that the two leaders meet if any adjustment of Japanese-U. S. relations 
is to be accomplished. I cannot go into details now, but please bear 
this fact in mind).' 

1. May we assume that Ihe United States has no particular dis- 
agreements other than the three points which are under consideration 
at the present time? 

2. Submitting by the United States a counter proposal to our 
proposal of September. (As you are •well aware, our proposal of 
.. September embodied our claims in the form submitted by the 
United States as their proposal on 21 June. Should the United States 
be reluctant to submit a clearcut counter proposal to ours referred 
to above, we should request that they submit a basicly new proposal 
immediately). 
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Of point 1 set forth above, we are particularly interested in b(*iug 
advised of what the United States exactly desir(*s concerning the 
matter of evacuation or garrisoning of troops. 

23421 

JD-1: 6779 (D) Navy Trans. 10-13-41 (S-TT) 


•JD-1: 6778 (8. 1 . 8. #23420). *‘Wf shall cable our instructions with reftard to the talks referred to, sub 
sequeDtly. Please be so advised. 


(Secret) 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
13 October 1941 
(Purple — CA) 

#662 

We have nrade the necessary arrangin' ents for a tel^hone connec- 
tion between Chief of the American Bureau of the Foreign Cffice, 
Terasaki, and Minister Wakasugi, for noon (Japan time) on the 14th. 
On this occasion, the following passwords and codes will be used. 


U. S. attitude 
Is reasonable 

U. S. attitude 
Is unreasonable 

General outlook of the negotia- 
tions 

The Four Principles 

Will they stick to it? 

Is there some way through it? 


MARIKO 

OTAKU NI ASOBI NI KU 
RUYA 

(Is Mariko coming to pay you a 
social call?) 

MARIKO 

ASOBI NI KO NU 

(Mariko is not coming to pay a 
social call.) 

SONO GO NO KOSI NO 
KENKO 

(The health of the Minister since 
then.) 

SITIFUKUJIN NO KAKE 
MONO 

(Japanese scroll of the Seven Luck 
Gods.) 

KI NI IRIMASITA KA 

(Did it meet with your approval?) 

KI NI IRIMASEN KA 

(Did it not meet with your ap- 
proval?) 


23514 

JD-1: 5840 


(D) Navy Trans. 10-14-41 (S-TT 
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[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
13 October 1941 
(Purple — CA) 

#663 

Re my #658* 

1 pointed out in my message referred to in the heading that circum- 
stances do not permit even an instant’s delay. Please, therefore, 
submit a report on the rough outline and the general tone of the 
conference between Wakasum and Welles immediately, and dispatch 
a cable giving the details, subsequently. 

23443 

JD-1: 5815 (D) Navy Trans. 10-14-41 (S-TT) 

•JD-I: 5778 (S. I. S. #23421). 


[Secret] 

From: Washington 
To: Tokyo 
1-3 October 1941 
(Purple — CA) 

#939 (In 3 parts, complete) 

The details of the Wakasugi-Welles conversations will be reported 
in a subsequent cable*, but in the meantime, I shall submit this 
which concerns the two points on which you requested information 
in your message #658**. In view of the fact that the talks lasted for 
over two hours, will you please await the subsequent message for the 
details of the tone, etc. oi the talks. 

In general, the tone of the talks were friendly and frank. Welles 
said that there is no change in the President’s expressed desire of 
meeting with the Premier if the three points can be agreed upon. He 
added that Secretary Hull is in full agreement on this point, too. 

(1) As far as he Knew, Welles said, there were no oostacles to the 
materialization of the leaders’ conference, other than the three points. 
Wakasu^ said that he got the impr^sion that Secretary Hull was of 
the opinion that there would be one or two more points which would 
have to be cleared up when the preliminary arrangements were brought 
up to date, and asked Welles about that. Welles replied that he had 
not been advised by Hull of those points but that he would ascertain 
them and then advise us. 

(Part e) 

# 

With regard to the matter of withdrawing or stationing troops in 
China, Wfd^asugi said that the U. S. attitude had been made clear in 
her proposal of 21 June and again in her oral statement of 2 October. ' 
We have no intention of arguing about that point any further, Waka- 
sugi continued, but that he would like to ask one question about it. 
This question was his own personal one as an individual and was not 
instigated by or put with the knowledge of either the Government or 
the Ambassador. 

So saying, Wakasum said that when a nation had been sending 
fighting forces to another over a long period of years, it was exceed- : 
ingly difficult, from a practical standpoint, to suddenly evacuate them. 
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Even if such a program were to be carried out, ^ears and months 
would be required before its completion, Wakasugi said, adding that 
Welles, who has had long years of experience as a diplomat would 
well imderstand that. 

Moreover, Wakasugi continued, the matter of whether troops were 
to be removed or not was a matter involving Japan and China. 
Should, therefore, the United States be assured the withdrawal of 
troops by Japan, would the United States be willing to leave the 
details up to Japan and China to decide? 

{Pari S) 

Welles replied that that would depend entirely upon Japan’s sin- 
cerity. If Japan is truly sincere in her assurance of troop evacuation 
there no doubt would be wa^s of coming to a successful agreement as 
to ways and means of carrymg it out. 

1. The United States has no intention of making any counter pro- 

S osals other than those she has already submitted to Japan on 21 
une and the Oral Statement of 2 October. The above two proposals 
were the result of careful and thorough consideration. However, it 
is in the realm of possibility that if the objectives contained in those 
proposals are kept intact the wording may, under certain circum- 
stances, be altered. The United States’ objections to the Japanese 
proposals of — ; — September and 25 September are based on the fact 
that they considerably restrict the teras contained in the two U. S. 
proposals — which incidentally, contained the terms of the earlier 
Japanese proposals — referred to above. 

23704 

JD-1: (D) Navy Trans. 10-20-41 (1) 


*Avai]able, dated 13 October. (A 6 message, only Part 4 available at present.) 

5770 6. 1. 8. #23421. Since tne situation at home is fast approaching a crisis, in your talks with 
Welles cover the entire subject of the U. B.-Jap negotiations, and in particular, Just what the U. 8. wanu 
re evacuation or garrisoning of troops in China. 


(Secret] 


From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
13 October 1941 
(Purple) 

#941 (In 6 parts. Part 4 only available). 

5. Of the three points, please be advised of the matter pertaining 
to withdrawing or stationing of our troops in China, by my previous 
report. 

6. Wakasugi, therefore, said that in the final analysis, the stumbling 
block lies in the fact that whereas the United States is interested in 
aneeing upon basic principles first, Japan is insisting that the matter 
01 primary importance is the clearing up of the outstanding differences 
first and then to discuss the generalities such as basic principles, etc. 
.The truth of the matter is, Wakasugi continued, it is indeed rarely 
that a basic principle can be carried as such to any satisfactory degree. 
Moreover, he pointed out, without agreements or concrete factors, 
an agreement on principle is without meaning. 

To this, the Undersecreti^ said that the basic principle should 
first be agreed upon, after which the actual problems can be fitted to it 
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for individual a&reements * * * (2 lines missed) * * ' 

(Wakasugi pointed out that) our proposal of 6 September expre88e<j 
a willingness to sacrifice a practically unanimous desire of the peopl< 
of Japan for a northward and/or southward military mov^for th< 
sake of an adjusted relationship with the United States. This was 
indeed a bold stroke and probably one which a subsequent cabinet^ 
regardless of its nature, would not dare to duplicate. 

In view of this daring step, wouldn’t the United States be willing 
to display some boldness in behalf of great statesmanship?, Wakasugi 
asked. 

The Undersecretary said that he fully appreciated our moves and 
that the United States felt considerable encouragement therefrom. 
However, the United States has experienced disap^inting reverses he 
said, pointing to the Japanese occupation of French Indo-China, even 
after matters had progressed to the point of the United States sub- 
mitting the 21 June proposal. 

Wakasugi, therefore, pointed out that the occupation of French 
Indo-China had a direct taring on the China incident. He explained 
that, with a view to our security, we took this step with the agr^ment 
of the Government of France. 

23817 

JD-l: 6967 (D) Navy Trans. 10-21-41 (2) 


(Secret) 


From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
October 14, 1941 
(Purple) 

#943 (Part 1 of 2)* (To be handled in Government Code) 

I had an interview with Rear Admiral TURNER. If 1 sum up 
what he told me, it is this: 

“What the United States wants is not just a pretense but a definite 

E romise. Should a conference of the leaders of the two governments 
e held without a definite preliminary agreement, and should, in the 
meantime, an advance be made into SiMria, the President would be 
placed in a terrible predicament. Japan speaks of peace in the Pacific 
and talks as if she can decide matters independently, wd so it would 
seem to me that Japan could set aside most of her obligations toward 
the Three-Power Alliance. As to the question of withdrawing or 
stationing troops, since it is impossible to withdraw troops all at once, 
it would seem that a detailed agreement could be arranged between 
Japan and China for a gradual withdrawal.” 

He speculated on the various difficulties which Japan had to face 
internally. It seems that this opinion of his has also been given to the 
Secretary of State. 

Army 23570 


> Vor out Smc S. I. 8. #23510. 


Trans. 10/16/41 (2) 
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(Secret) 

Prom: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
October 14, 1941 
(Rirple) 

#943 (Part 2 of 2)‘ 

He said that shotild the Kusso-German war suddenly end and should 
Germany offer Great Britain peace, it would be after all a German 
peace and England would not now accept it. Now', this man is a 
responsible fellow in an important position and I take it that this is 
the view of the Navy. On the other hand, HOOVER and his follow- 
ing consider that should Moscow make a separate peace with Berlin 
and should Berlin then turn to London w'ith generous peace terms, 
this whole fray would end with unimamnable quickness. CASTLE ^ 
told me that HUGH GIBSON feels the same way and that Japan, 
too, should be on the alert for this possibilitv. This, however, I 
take to be a minority view entertained by the Isolationists. MOORE * 
reports that Secreta^ HULL told Senator THOMAS that he is pro- 
ceding patiently with the Japanese-American negotiations, but he 
hopes that Japan will not mistake this for a sim of w'eakness on 
America’s part, and that no answer had arrived to the memo of 
October 2nd. KIPLINGER “ reports that there is a very good 
basis for rumors of a cessation of hostilities between Russia and 
Germany and that the chances for war between Japan and the United 
States are fifty-fifty. 

Army 23516 Trans. 10-15-41 (7) 

• P»rt 1 of 2 not available. 

^ Former U. 8. Ambaasador to Japan. 

• American legal advisor to Japaneae Embawy In Washington. 

• A Washington newspaper correspondent. 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
15 October 1941 
(Purple — CA) 

mi 

Hoarding your #939* and #941**. 

Your message has clarified TOints regarding the situation and 
the matter can be charged up to Welles’ state of agitation. However 
as I feel that further conversations with Wakasugi might be continued, 
please maintain contact and also bear the following points in mind: 

(1) If we quibble over the argument set forth in paragraph 6 of 
your message #941**, it may give them an opening to insist on having 
the Four Principles included in the text proper of the agreement. 

However, since not only have the so-called basic American stipula- 
tions been omitted from the preamble of the American proposal of 
June 21st, but the reference is made in the final clause to the effect 
that the principles (stipulations) contained in the proposal of June 21st 
Are also included in the document of October 2nd. We wish to hold 
to this and should take advantage of the American desire to use the 
proposal of June 21st as the basis of negotiations and continue our 
conversations on the basis of the same proposal, without taking up the 
Four Principles independently. 
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(2) Our propoBsl is nothing more than our proposal of September 
16th incorporated into the American proposal of June 21st. However, 
there is no need for us to make any further move until the other side 
decides that it is impossible to clarify the concrete proposal any 
further. Thei^fore please discuss the points of variance between our 
proposal and that of June 21st and ascertain the United States inten* 
tions regarding the various points involved in the concrete proposal, 
and re^ results. 

(3) Due to the nature of this negotiation we wish to have it han- 
dled between Wakasugi and Welles, for the time being, and should 
progress warrant, to transfer the whole negotiation to be handled 
Between you and the Secretary of State. 

23706 

JD-1: 5933 (A) Navy Trans. 10-20-41 (2) 


•JD-l: WSO (8. 1. 8. 133704). 

**ATai]sb]e, dftted 18 October. (A 6 part mestage, only Part 4 STmilable at present.) 


[Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
15 Octobler 1941 
(Purple) 

#950 

Chief of Office routing. 

Regarding Your #667*. 

Tomorrow afternoon (16th) Wakasum is expected to confer with 
Welles. Yesterday (14th) “ 0 ” is said to have conferred with the 
Pi^esident and also with the heads of the Far Eastern Affairs. (For 
your infonnation). 

The Military Attache here has been instructed by the headquarters 
in Tokyo to advise us not to yield an inch in our stand regarding the 
question of the evacuation of troops. They are apprehensive that 
we have not emphasized enough our stand regarding it and urge us 
to lay special stress on this point. 

It goes without saying that we fully understand our country’s 
stand regarding this question and both Colonel Iwasa and I have 
re^atedly informed the other side of this. 

However, when Wakasum conferred with Welles on the ISA, he 
purposely did not go dee^ny into the subject of the evacuation ol 
troops because it happens to be one of the three major questions 
which have been gone over many times before and the purpose of the 
above conference was to clarify certain points in the IJmted States 
proposal in order to ascertain their intentions. You may be assured 
that we do not intend to minimize the importance of this question 
nor to effect any compromise. 

At tomorrow’s conference we intend to bring up this question foi 
discussion once again. 

Should you have any inquiry from the Military regarding this 
matter please explain the above in order to avoid any misunderstand- 
ing. I have already explained the situation as stated above to oui 
Militaiy Attache. 

23708 

JD-l: 5935 (A) Navy Trans. 10-20-41 (7; 

•JD-I: Mnls. 1. 8. MJ708). 
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[Secret] 

?roin: Tokyo (Toyoda) 

To: Washington 
Dctober 16, 1941 
Purple (CA) 

5^671 

Although I have been requested by both the German and Italian 
\mbas8ador8 in Tokyo to give them confidential information on the 
fapanese- American negotiations, I have, in consideration of the 
lature of the negotiations, been declining to do so. However, early 
his month, following the German attacks on American merchant 
ships and the consequent (revival ?) of the movement for the revision 
of the Neutrality Act, the German authorities demanded that the 
Japanese Government submit to the American Government a message 
to the effect that the Japanese Government observes that if the 
ROOSEVELT Administration continues to attack the Axis Powers 
increasingly, a belligerent situation would inevitably arise between 
Germany and Italy on the one hand and the United States on the 
other, and this would provide the reasons for the convocation of the 
duties envisioned in the Three Power agreement and might lead 
Japan to join immediately the war in opposition to the United States. 
We have not, as yet, submitted this message because, in view of the 
Japanese- American negotiations, we found it necessary to consider 
carefully the proper timing as well as wording of the message. The 
German authorities have been repeatedly making the same request 
and there are reasons which do not permit this matter to be postponed 
any longer.^ While Japan on the one hand finds it necessary to do 
something in the way of carrying out the duties placed upon her by 
the Three Power AlUance she h^ concluded with Germany, on the 
other hand, she is desirous of making a success of the Japanese- 
American negotiations. Under the circumstances, we can do no 
other than to warn the United States at an appropriate moment in 
such words as are given in my separate telegram #672 • and as would 
not affect the Japanese- American negotiations in one way or another. 
This message is a secret between me and you. 

Army 23631 Trans. 10/17/41 (7) 

• See S. I. 8. 188671— English text of a message hrom the Imperial Japanese Government to the Amerlnap 
Government. 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
October 16, 1941 
Purple (English Text) 

#672 

The Imperial Japanese Government has repeatedly affirmed to the 
American Government that the aim of the Tripartite Pact is to 
contribute toward the prevention of a further extension of the 
European war. Should, however, the recent tension in the German- 
American relations suffer aggravation, there would arise a distinct 
danger of a war between the two powers, a state of affairs over which 
Japan, as a signatory to the Tripartite Pact, naturally cannot help 
entertain a deep concern. Accordingly, in its sincere desire that not 
only the ^rman-American relations will cease further deterioration 
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but the prevailing tension will also be alleviated as quickly as possible, 
the Japanese Government is now requesting the earnest consideration 
of the American Government, 

Army 23571 Trans. 10/16/41 (S) 


[Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
October 16, 1941 
Purple 

#959 (Part 1 of 2) 

On the evening of the 15th TERASAKI was invited to the home of 
Admiral TURNER, who, as you know, is a most trusted friend of 
Admiral STARK. In the course of their conversation TURNER said: 

(a) “If HITLER gains control over Europe, it will constitute a 
direct threat to Central and South America, and America must cer- 
tainly fight this. Therefore, it is the present policy of the United 
States to prevent the enfeeblement of Great Britain’s national resources 
(including the Far East) by assisting her in stopping Germany.” 

(b) “It is said that the present Japanese cabinet is a strong one; 
however, it is doubtful whether it has the support of the Army, and 
if the Military finds itself at variance with the opinions of the cabinet, 
the cabinet might be overthrown at any time. Therefore, the Unitea 
States caimot help feeling a little trepidation in broaching any nego- 
tiations with the Japanese Government under these circumstances.” 

(c) “It is urgent that a formula be drawn up on the basis of a fifty- 
fifty compromise between Tokyo and Washington.” (TURNER does 
not think that we are compromising.) 

Army 23715 Trans. 10-20-41 (2) 


[Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
October 16, 1941 
Purple 

#959 (Part 2 of 2) 

RETRAN8LATI0N 

TERASAKI explained that some Americans had already questioned 
him about the permanence of the present cabinet but that this was 
beside the point because to broach the Japanese-American negotia- 
tions while doubting the permanence of the cabinet was putting the 
cart before the horse. He said that at present, when mutual doubts 
were rife, particularly in the United States, the United States oi^ht 
certainly to exercise statesmanship, and continued, “The United 
States is exceedingly idealistic concerning the Far East. Aiding 
China might be called a question of principle, but if I may say so, 
this talk of principles is a sort of hobby among the rich. If it’s not a 
question of principle, all I can conclude is that you all are determined 
to make us fight with China until we are exhausted. On the other 
hand, you have followed a very, very realistic policy in Central 
America. Forgetting the history of Panama for a moment, we can 
find plenty of present examples proving what I say. Well, China is 
not an over-simplified question of principle with us Japanese. It is a 
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lestion of our life. We have already fought there for foiur years. 
>u went to Japan on the Astoria. I am sure you know something 
the temperament of the Japanese. Once a Japanese is in a comer, 
will forget all interest in life and death and ^ht back with fu^. 
know that we are much poorer than you Americans in material 
ings. I don’t know what the result of Japanese-American war 
ignt be, but even though we lost, I can tell you we would put up an 
^ul fight. If we do not achieve what we are trying to do, it may 
me to that. Now if you Americans would only extend your hand 
friendship to us a little, you could have our lasting amity; otherwise 
I may turn out to be permanent enemies. 

my 23716 Trans. 10/22/41 (2) 


[Secret] 

om: Washington (Nomura) 

►: Tokyo 
ftoher 16, 1941 
irple 

62. (Part 1 of 5) (Extremely Urgent) 

Bv previous arrangement WAKASUGI, HULL and WELLES had a 
nmrence lasting two hoiirs beginning at 6:00 p. m., on the 16th. 
le substance of their talk was as follows; (Probably because he had 
$eived news of our Cabinet’s general resignation, WELLES said 
at he wotild like to talk with WAKASUQI m the presence of Secre- 
ry HULL. He led WAKASUQI to HULL’S room and they talked 
gather.) 

1 . HULL asked the circumstances of the Cabinet’s general resigna> 
m and wished to know what the outlook for the new Cabinet was. 
AKASUGI said that all we had received was a public announcement 
the general resignation and as yet no detailed news had reached us. 
AKASUGI continued, "No matter what sort of Cabinet it is, 
wever, it is impossible to leave Japanese-American relations in their 
esent state. 'The world being in its present condition, particulsjiy 
led by the Chins problem, our people cannot continue imdecided 
they now are in the face of American opposition. They demanded 
Qovemment that woulfl take a definite stand either to the right or 
the left. There is no mistake about that. If no unanimity can be 
tcovered between our two nations, it would be hard to say m which 
■ection the wind will blow. I wanted to talk with the Under- 
cretary today and see if we could not find some points of agreement 
tweenyour proposal of June 21st and our proposal of September 
th. Tmt is why I came.” 

my 23711 Trans. 10-20-41 (2) 

^ [Secret] 

om: Washington (Nomura) « 

►: Tokyo 
itober 16, 1941 
irple 

62. (Part 2 of 5) (Extremely Urgent) 

HULL spent half an hour recounting the substance of his con- 
rsations so far and then went on to say, "The United States is 
rtainly not playing along with a policy of procrastination. I 
mesdy wish to see peacefm and normal political rdations reestab- 
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lished between Japan and the United States. In Exirope HITLER 
is trying to set up a new order by force of arms. Now, if you 
Japanese also are attempting to set up a new regme in the Far East 
by force of arms, this world is becoming cramped indeed. We cannot 
stand by and approve this course of events with equanimity. We 
stand for non-discrimination in trade and for freedom of the seas and 
are opposed to all of these militaristic policies. One of the hardest 
things to reconcile in Japanese-American relations is the fact that, 
while proclaiming the maintenance of peace, Japan actually carries on 
a military invasion. There are so many milita^ expansionists now 
among tne Japanese people and among influential people there that 
I doubt if it would be possible for Japan to cooperate on a new peace- 
ful policy.” WAKASUGI then said, “It is true that there are Uiose 
who advocate expansion northward or southward; however, ever 
since we have been a naval power foreign nations have lined up our 
neighbors as colonies of theirs to oppose us. Recent events show how 
this economic pressure has again brought us to grief. All we have 
done is to follow the trend necessary for the national security and 
existence of our people. As a measure for self preservation we had to 
get necessary materials. Do not think that we deliberately em- 
barked on a military campaign with any joy. 

Army 23712 Trans. 10-20-41 (2) 


[Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 

October 16, 1941 

Purple (Extremely Urgent) 

#962 (Part 3 of 5) 

“The United States seems to have an idea that in order to establish 
an underetanding with Japan on these important questions, she must 
stop military moves northward and southward, but unless the United 
States ceases measuri^ everything by her own yardstick and imder- 
stands Japan’s peculiar p<Mition, and unless she shows a friendly 
attitude in lifting the limitations on the settlement of the China 
<]^uestion which faces Japan, as well as commercial limitations, the 
situation will inevitably continue to grow worse.” 

3. WELLES urged HULL himself to continue an explanation of 
the three points he had made, and HULL repeated that the present 
object of the United States is to defeat Hitlerism; in short, (a) to 
abolish all militarism, and (b) to bring about equality of treatment 
and opportunity throughout the whole Pacific area, including China. 
He showed quite a bit of understanding of Japan’s position witl^ 
respect to the Tripartite Alliance. He seemed, however, loathe to 

f o too deeply into the question of peace between Japan wd China 
ecause he has always been an advocate of nonintervention in the 
internal affairs of other powers. He asked if there was not some 
Chinese with whom he (WAKASUGI) could discuss these matters 
directly. WAEIASUGI, however, said that although he knew both 
AMBASSADOR HU SHIH and SOONG TSE-'V^N, he was not 
able to discuss the relations of the two coimtries with them. HULL 
seemed to understand this and said that, in any case this would have 
to be worked out between Japan and China. 

Army 23713 Trans. 10/20/41 (2) 
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[Seeiet] 

^m: Washington (Nomura) 

'o: Tokyo 

>ctober 16, 1941 

Nirple (Extremely Urgent) 

962 (Part 4 of 5)* 

WAEASUGI then went on to say that it would be very difiScult 
or us to evacuate China. He told them it was ve^ necessa^ to 
:eep troops there. He went on to explain the activities of the (jom- 
avmist forces in the north as described in your mess^es and by the 
^aval Attache. He told them that the Communists were like a 
ancerous nowth on the development of China. He explained that 
re h^ to Keep forces and to protect the lives^ property, and com- 
aercial interests of both Japanese and foreigners. HULL then 
aked, “Well, if you did not take your troops away and left them 
here for a long time, how would the Chinese take it?” WAKASUGII 
aid, “What the Chinese are most interested in is the safety of their 
ives and a guaranteed livelihood.” He went on to say, “So far as 
he maintenance of peace is concerned, the Chinese do not care in the 
lands of what people it is. It is apparently being reported to the 
^resident that tne Uommunist Party is engaged merely m educational 
etivities. However, this is a tragic error. What the Communists 
.re trying to do is to destroy Chinese society and industry at the very 
oots. All the Chinese fear this exceedingly.” HUlL, however, 
ountered by saying, “In the past we, too, stationed some soldiers in 
Central America and left them there as long as ten years, but the 
esults were bad, and we brought them out. Since then we have 
oimd it more profitable to practice the “Good Neighbor Policy.” 
le did not appear to wish to discuss this matter any further and 
eemed to think t hat t his should be thrashed out between ourselves 
Ad the Chinese. WELLES then asked, “Well, have you any other 
[uestions besides those three which you wish to discuss?” and HULL 
Asw ered , “None in particular.” 

4. WELLES told HULL the desire of WAKASUGI to look into 
be differences and points of agreement in the Japane^-American 
iroposals. HULL immediately agreed. He was all in favor of 
laving the o£5cials concerned in this business convene and work out 
he details immediately, but WAKASUGI said that when the oflicials 
oncemed on both sides had met before, all they had done was wute 
heir time in arguments without any results. He said that the time 
rould not permit of such procrastination and that he would, for the 
ime being, like to confine nis discussions to important questions only 
nd to discuss them with the Under Secretary alone. 

Lrmy 23714 Trans. 10/20/41 (2) 
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[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
17 October 1941 
(Purple — CA) 

#682 

The Cabinet has reached a decision to resign as a body. At tlii 
time I wish to thank Your Excellency and your entire staff for al 
the efforts you have made. 

The resignation was brought about by a split within the Cabinet 
It is true that one of the main items on which opinion differed was oj 
the matter of stationing troops or evacuating them from China 
However, regardless of the make-up of the new Cabinet, negotiation 
with the United States shall be continued along the lines already 
formulated. There shall be no changes in this respect. 

Please, therefore, will you and your staff work in unison and a singl 
purpose, with even more effort, if possible, than before. 

23677 

JD-1:5923 (D) Navy Trans. 10-18-41 (S-TT 


[Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokvo 
17 October 1941 
(Purple) 

#966 (In 6 parts, complete) 

Wakasugi met and talked with Hull and Welles for about an houi 
and a half, from 4:30 p. m. on the 17th. The following is the gist o 
their talk: 

1. Wakasugi stated that he would like to further discuss the thre< 
points involved in the U. S.-Japanese negotiations with the under 
standing that neither side commit itself to what is said here in view o 
the fact that we were not in receipt of instructions from the nev 
cabinet as yet. Hull expressed his agreement to this proposal anc 
then inquired what the outstanding points were in the respectiv* 
proposals. 

In reply, Wakasugi read those para^aphs pertaining to the right o 
self-defense under the terms of the Tripartite Pact as contained in oui 
proposal of 25 September, and the U. S. proposal of 21 June. .He weni 
on to explain the features in accordance with the various instructioni 
from Tokyo, minting out that we had made the right of self-defens* 
on which the U. S. placed much emphasis, a mutual right. Did thal 
not satisfy the U. S. demands?, Wakasugi asked. 

Hull replied that during the tenure of the former Foreign Ministei 
it was loudly broadcast that the purpose of the Tripartite Pact was tc 
prevent the United States from entering the war. Since the United 
States may be forced to enter the war for self-defense purposes, tht 
United States could not help but have doubts as to Japan’s tru* 
motives. The United States' has no intention of taking military 
aggression against any nation; her only intention is to consider ways 
and means of defending herself, he explained repeatedly. 

Wakasugi, therefore, pointed out that fundamentaDy the thing 
called right of self-deiense” was put in mption in the du*ection it is 
intended to be used by the state which invokes its use. Therefore,, 
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< is natural that depending on the intentions of another, we should 
^strain ourselves from fulfilling our duties under the terms of an 
greement. 

That is why we definitely established the fact in our proposal that 
ur intentions are strictly self-preservation and that application of 
tiy phases thereof, would be absolutely on behalf of self-preservation, 
elf-preservation, as we have used the term, implies that Japan and 
apan alone shall determine the means of carrying it out without 
epending on any foreign country whether it be Britain the United 
tates or Germany, or any other. There are no other implications or 
iterpretations to the phrases from our viewpoint. 

Fundamentally, Wakasugi continued, wasn’t it a self-evident fact 
bat political agreements such as the Tripartite Pact cannot limit the 
ignatories to any political commitments against a third country? 

In the light of the Imperial Rescript published at the time of the 
igning of the Tripartite Pact, the spirit and the aims gf said Pact 
hould be evident. In the final anlaysis, that Pact’s red mission is 
he contribution to world peace and does not support any intent of 
g^ession and aggrandizement. 

Hull listened carefully to Wakasugi’s detailed explanations. Ap- 
arently the Secretary suspects that, basicly, the nature of the Pact 
ould be twisted at will to suit the needs of either a Japanese cabinet 
ivoring militaiy aggression or a cabinet favoring peace. Wakasugi, 
herefore, asked whether it was not true that unless suspicions were 
Hayed, it would be impossible to come to agreements with anv 
ountiT. Was it not true, he continued, that when viewed through 
yes of suspicion there would be much that could be questioned, even 
1 the so-called defense measures of the United States? 

In any event, it was aCTeed that both of the proposals in question 
hall be mven careful study after which a reply would be submitted. 

2. Hull places the most.emphasis on matters pertaining to non-dis- 
rimination in trade. He urged that we listen carefully to Welles’ 
xplanation of how Japan would actually profit by such a system. 
Iml then went on to point out that materialization of the non- 
liscrimination in trade matters has been his main objective since his 
ssumption of post many years ago and described the progress he has 
lade in various quarters. As an example, of the success of his pro- 
ram, he pointed to the recently signed trade agreement with Argen- 
ina. He seemed particularly proud of this accomplishment and 
dded that even the self-interested British appeasement policy had 
»een prevented in Central and South America. (What was meant 
xactly by this was not made clear). 

Hull went on to say that if this policy were limited merely to the 
outhwest Pacific area, it would not be of much value. Unless this 
rinciple is applied to the entire Pacific area (includi^ China) the 
ontrioution it would make toward peace would be negligible. 'There 
j more probability that world peace, under present world conditions, 
an be attained tltrough adjustments in trade relations than through 
djustments of political relations between nations, he claimed. 

It cannot be doubted for a moment, he continued, that if Japan 
dopts this basic imlicy and applies it in the Far East, that she will 
ave the advantage over all countries in her area because of her geo- 
;raphical position, her race, and because of her business acumen, 
le uiged repeatedly that the concrete and positive advantages be 
minted out to our government. 
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Will you please therefore, be thoroughly advised of this phase anc 
let us know your opinions thereof. 

Wakasugi then said that he would admit that the various principlet 
set forth by the United States were indeed fine and as guiding prin- 
ciples no one could possibly find fault with them. The cola factf 
are, however, that dinerent means have to be used bv each individua] 
nation in order to siuwive. In spite of this fact it is tne United States 
custom to measure the others needs by a ruler which measures th( 
needs of her own country, which is the most blessed from the stand- 
point of nature, of any nation in the world. The fact that the position 
and circumstances of other countries differ from those of the United 
States ^parentlj3r is not taken into consideration by the United 
States, Wakasugi said. 

Japan occupies only s small comer of what is known as the Fai 
East; moreover, she has been occupied for over four years with the 
China incident. She has, therefore, a number of circumstances 
which are peculiar to herself. So though she may want to comply 
with all of what the United States suggests, it is impossible for net 
to immediately do so. For example, for obvious and unavoidable 
reasons, Japan has established various organs and put into effect 
various systems in China to cope with temporary conditions and 
circumstances. Even if we tried to comply with the basic principles 
advanced by the United States, we could not do so overnight where 
these are concerned. It would be an absolute impossibility from a 
practical and actual standpoint. 

If the United States’ principles are to be applied to the world at 
the end of the war, it is indeed a worthy undertaking and merits 
serious consideration. However, it is not m the realm of practicality 
to attempt to apply these principles at a time when the whole world 
is in a chaotic condition. It is asking too much of Japan to expect 
her to accept these principles under such world conditions, and to 
expect her, in turn, to apply them immediately to the Far East 
area which has been undeigoing particularly unfavorable conditions. 

Therefore, Wakasugi continued, the immediate need is to discuss 
matters which Japan is capable at the present time of carrying out. 
These actual problems should be worked out to the maximum point 
of possibility under present circumstances and in this manner, the 
first opening to the road of joint and cooperative action should be 
found. 

Hull repli^ that he well understood Japan’s position and the cir- 
cumstances in which she was involved. However, he continued, the 
United States also has to cope with domestic problems. For example, 
Uiere are complaints from U. S. business men in China who have 
been squeezed out or whose activities have been curtailed because of 
the monopolistic attitude Japan has assumed in the China trade. 
When these complaints are voiced, because of the make-up of the 
United States, they cannot be left unnoticed. 

Returning a^ain to fundamentals, it is an unalterable fact, the 
Secretary continued, that the United States’ basic principle is ad- 
vantageous to Japan. For this reason he desired acceptance of it 
by Japan, the Secretary repeated. 
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He agreed to compare the two proposals on this point, too, and to 
iubmit a reply after so doing. 

In conclusion Hull asked what the conditions were in Japan. 
¥akasugi replied that the general public were very strained. The 
'ovemment is being forced to take an immediate and decisive turn 
o either the right or the left. The people are apparently ready to 
uxnp at a chance for an understanding with the United States and 
lecause of the sensitiveness of the Japanese people, the tension will 
lo doubt be immediately relieved if there is the slightest gesture on 
he part of the United States to warrant it. 

Although it may be true that more time will be required before an 
igreement can be reached on the weighty items, however, there would 
)e made favorable reactions if even minor matters, such as the fol- 
owing, were cleared up: releasing of the Itukusima Maru and the 
>yoyo Maru which have been ti^ up in San Francisco for over a 
nonth because the money with which to pay for their fuel has been 
rozen; releasing of fimds with which to pay for fuel for those ships 
v^hich are coming over here at present. (There is some interference 
rom the Treasury Department in this instance). 

As I^akasugi mentioned these items, Welles took down the names 
>f the vessels and other pertinent facts and promised to take the 
natter up with bureaus concerned. 

23818 
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(Secret] 

P’rom: Washington (Nomura) 

Fo: Tokyo 
Jctober 18, 1941 
UA 

Accept my congratulations on your appointment. Although 1 was 
nstructed to carry out the policy of the former cabinet and enaeavored 
» do my best, I was not able to do anything useful and naturally I 
lave been keenly conscious of the responsibihty. Since my appoint- 
nent to this post, things have developed contrary to my wishes and, 
or this reason, I am deeply concerned. It should be fairly clear that 
[, with my limited ability, shall not be able to accomplish much in 
be future; I am afraid I shall be leading not only a useless existence 
>ut even a harmful one. Grateful for the kind encouragement which 
be former minister gave me, I would like to think over carefully what 
[ should do; I would like also to return to Japan in the near future so 
bat I may personally report the situation here to you and inci- 
len tally receive your mstructions in all matters. Will you, therefore, 
dve your approval at once. Inasmuch as both WAKASUGI and 
iGUCHI are men of ability and efficiency, there should be no objec- 
ions to leavii^ matters in their hands after I have left. 

Lrmy 23803 Trans. 10/22/41 (2) 
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[Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
October 20, 1941 
Purple (CA) 

(RETRANSLATION BASED ON COMPLETE INTERCEPT COPT) 

Will Your Excellency please read this for your own information 
and then please transmit it to the Minister of the Navy. 

My dear Mr. Minister: 

Congratulations on your new appointment! When this humble 
Ambassador was appointed to his present post he asked for the fervent 
support of the whole Navy Department, but since I came to Washing- 
ton I am sorry to say that there has been no cooperation between us. 
Furthermore, the Navy has not cooperated with the Foreign Office. 
The times do not permit of such incoordination. On the one hand 
the United States is faced bv the European war and on the other 
hand by the Pacific problem, out still she has made no military move. 
I believe that there is a weak point here. Therefore, I had expected 
the United States to take a more or less conciliatory attitude toward 
us as soon as the situation was favorable, but, contrary to my sur- 
mises, so far all America has done is to stick to her own national 
policy, and I am beginning to doubt if she can be reformed very much. 
I think that probably in the last analysis this is due to the fact that 
the United States has too many interests in (I!hina. My own desire 
has been to leave the China question out of the picture and work out 
some modus vivendi between our two countries. In my conversations 
with the Secretary of State I have shown this by my way of talking. 
However, the Secretary says that the China question is inseparably 
bound up with the stabUity of the Pacific! Some days ago I talked 
for an hour or more with HALIFAX./ He said that the British 
Empire has a great interest in the Pacific problem and he would like 
to see some modus vivendi worked out between Japan and the United 
States to avoid a crisis. He said that he would like to talk with 
Secretary HULL about this. Since then, however, I have had no 
chance to talk with him. Well, before I came here I had talked with 
all the cabinet officials of that time and thought I thoroughly under- 
stood the position of the Government; however, since then there 
have been two administrative changes and now I am left floundering. 
I cannot tell you how much in the dark I am. I have talked along my 
own lines with the Secretary of State so often that, iP we now explored 
the situation from a new angle, all my presence would do would be 
to confuse the situation and cause an unfavorable reaction. There 
is no doubt about this. That is why I wired j^ou the other day that I 
would like to come home. If you have anything which you want the 
Foreign Office to transmit to me, please be sure to let them know. 
Army #23774 Trans. 10-22-41 (1) 
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' [Secret] 

rom: Tokyo 
o: Washington 
I October 1941 
?urple — CA) 

$98 

Re your #966* 

What you say is well justified. We should, of course, send you 
istructions immediately, but in view of the fact that the new cabinet 
as only just formed, they have been unavoidably delayed. 

The new cabinet differs in no way from the former one in its sincere 
»sire to adjust Japanese-United States relations on a fair basis, 
ur country nas said practically all she can say in the way of express- 
g of opinions and setting forth our stands. We feel that we have 
>w reached a point where no further positive action can be taken 
7 us except to urge the United States to reconsider her views. 

We urce, therefore, that, choosing an opportune moment, either 
)u or Wakasugi let it be known to the United States by indirection 
lat our country is not in a position to spend much more time dis- 
issing this matter. Please continue the talks, emphasizing our 
isire for a formal United States counter-proposal to our proposal of 
>(?) September. 

(968 

D-l: 6015 . (D) Navy Trans. 10-23-41 (S-TT) 

JD-1: 5068. (Loof 6 part report). Wakesugi-Welles-Holl UUt on 17 Oot. in which there is an exten- 
e rehash of arinunents and counter arsoments that have been repeatedly discussed before. Wakasugi 
itinues to empnasise the impracticability of evacuating China, while Hull emphasices non-disciimination 
trade (1. e. the Open Door up-to-date). 


[Secret] 

rom: Washington (Nomura) 
o: Tokyo 
ctober 22, 1941 
iirple (CA) 

I have already wired you something about my present psychology, 
am sure that 1, too, should go out with the former cabinet. 1 know 
lat for some time the Secretary of State has known how sincere your 
imble servant is, yet how little influence I have in Japan. ' 1 am 
hamed to say that it has come to my ears that this is the case, 
here are some Americans who trust this poor novice and who say 
at things will get better for me, but, alas, their encouragement is 
»t enoi^h. Among my confreres here in the United States there are 
30 some who feel me same way, but, alas, th^ are all poor deluded 
uls. As for Your Excellency’s instructions, WAKASUGI can carry 
em out fully. Nor do I imagine that you all have any objections, 
don’t want to be the bones of a dead horse. I don’t want to con- 
lue this hypocritical existence, deceiving other people. No, don’t 
ink I am trying to flee from the field of battle, but as a man of 
mor this is the only way that is open for me to tread. Please send 
e your permission to return to Japan. Most humbly do 1 beseech 
mr forgiveness if I have injured your dignity and I prostrate myself 
sfore you in the depth of my rudeness, 
rmy #23859 

) 6017 Trans. 10-23-41 (7) 
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From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
23 October 1941 
(Purple~<I!A) 
Unnumbered 


[gecrei] 


From your message (s) I am advised of the various difficulties yoi 
are coping with and I wish to express to you that I appreciate th< 
efforts you are making. As you are well aware, the outcome of thos* 
negotiations have a great bearing upon the decision as to which roac 
the Imperial Government will pursue. As such^ it is an exceedingly 
important matter. We are placing all of our reliance on Your £xcel 
lency’s reports for our information on this matter. 

For the above reason, we express our hope that you will see fii 
to sacrifice all of your own personal wishes, and remain at your post 
23860 
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[Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
October 24, 1941 
Purple 

#995 (Part 1 of 4) 

Re your #698 *. ' 

On the 24th from 2:30 p. m., WAKASUGI conferred with WELLES 
for an hour, and following the purport of your telegram, explained 
that our new cabinet was as anxious as the former cabinet for a jusi 
readiustment of our relations; that our clesires have already beer 
clearly stated; and that since, from what WAKASUGI himself ooulc 

1 'udge on the basis of what he saw and heard during his recent visit it 
^apan, circumstances there do not permit prolonging these conversa 
tions any longer, he — though not yet in receipt of detailed instruc 
tions — would like to see, without a day of further delay, some sort o; 
conclusion reached. He then requested that the United States sub- 
mit a counter-proposal to our proposal of September 25th. WELLES 
first expressed his pleasure of learning that the new cabinet intends tc 
continue the discussion of this question and proceeded to say thal 
recently men in responsible positions in Japan — for example, th< 
Naval spokesman — had made such a war-like statement as “th( 
Japanese Navy is ‘itching for action’ ”, and that the ferocious attack: 
which the Japanese newspapers have been making on the Unitec 
States had greatly provoked the American people both in wd out ot 
the government and are injurious to the continuation of discussions 
Army #24002 Trans. 10-27-41 (1) 

• S. I. 8. #23968 which points out the (hot that the new cabinet is anxious as the former one to adiusi 
Japaneee-U. 8. relations and that Japan has made her stand perfectly clear and can do no more. It farther 
more directs WAKA8UQI to inform the U. 8. that Japan is not in a poeition to prolong the discaasion an<! 
would like to be informed of the United States* counter-proposal to that of Japan's dated September 25th 
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{Secret] 

rom: Washington (Nomura) 

'o: Tokyo 
•ctober 24, 1941 
urple 

995 (Part 2 of 4) 

WAKLA.SUGI replied that there were not a few influential politicians 
i the United States as, for example. Senator PEPPER, who have 
sverely criticized Japan; that especially the speech made today by 
Bcreti^ of Navy KNOX to the effect that Japanese- American war 
inevitable and the clash of the two countries is only a few days 
[lead and other warlike statements are quite provocative to the 
apanese government as well' as the pe<mle ; and that in this respect 
le two countries are veiy much alike. To this, WELLES came back 
ith the argument that the Naval Secretary’s speech was not such a 
ro vocative one but the newspapers had played up certain parts of it; 
lat as a man re^onsible for the United States Navy, which is the 
lost powerful influence in the coimtry, he occasionally indulges in 
j'ong words with the intention of encouraging the Navy; and that he 
ould like WAKASUGI to realize that these speeches are nothing 
bher than those made for such purposes. 'WELLES proceeded, 
lying, “As to the counter-proposal which you request of the United 
tates, as I have repeated at the time of the previous conversation, 
le principles as well as the proposal of the American Government are 
[early given in the proposal made on June 21. To be sure, one way 
f approaching a solution would be to adjust the wordings of that 
roposal to those of the proposal made by Japan, 
rmy 24003 Trans. 10/27/41 (1) 

[Secret] 

rom: Washington (Nomura) 
o: Tokyo 
October 24, 1941 
luple 

995 (Part 3 of 4) 

“However, in the light of the experience of the informal discussions 
eld dming the past several months, to do no more than to consider 
ich paragraph of the past formula would result in repetition of the 
ime old arguments and, therefore, would not be conducive to 
rogress. As I have pointed out during the previous conversation at 
hich Secretary HUlX was present, it might be well to try to reach 
1 aCTeement on such general matters as the three important points 
hich are comparatively easy of settlement; such a new formula may 
} a short-cut. However, if this is to be done, we had better take up 
; the beginnii^ the question of equal treatment in commerce, a 
iiestion which is comparatively easy of agreement by both coimtries 
a reference to this point, 'WELLES asked if we had transmitted to 
IT government what HULL had so strongly advocated during the 
devious conversation, and so WAKASUGI replied that he had com- 
unicated the matter in detail) ; and secondly, we should debate the 
jestion of Japan’s duties to the Three-Power Alliance.’’ He spoke 
I if there was a possibility of some adjustment als o on the part of 
le United States with regard to this question. WELLES then 
i^ested taking up the China question next. Thus, he made an 
itirely new proposal. 

jmy 24004 Trans. 10/27/41 (1) 
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[Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
October 24, 1941 
Purple 

#995 (Part 4 of 4) 

WAKASUGI replied, saying, “Since I have not yet received de- 
tailed instructions from my government, I haven’t the liberty to ^d 
anytliing today to the proposal of September 25, but I would like 
to have the United States authorities draw up a definite proposal 
with reference to the new approach you just su^ested and submit it 
before we will have our next conversation. We, too, shall make a 
study of this point.’’ 

Speaking on the r^uest that frozen funds be released for the 
dispatching of the two tankers referred to during our pre ^ou s con- 
versation and the two ships of the NYK line at this time, WELLES 
said, “We at that time made inunediate arrangements, and all pro- 
cedures have been completed by the Treasury Department with 
regard to the three NYK ships; but in the matter of tankers, since the 
United States banking laws r^uire strict investigations for the pur- 
pose of protecting bai^ depositors, once money hia been transferred 
to an account with the Yokohama Specie Bank, it is impossible* to 
release it, regardless of the fact that the money is in the form of cash 
or of a draft for tra^ference of money to that bank. However, ^e 
State Department will offer as much assistance as possible if you wish 
to have mafts made so that they could be transferred through some 
American bank.’’ 

Army 24005 Trans. 10/27/41 (1) 


[Secret] 

From: To^o 
To: Washington 
25 October 1941 
(Purple — CA) 

#709 

Re your #989*. 

We ve particularlv anxious to get an idea of the extent to which 
the United States wifi a^ee with our final proposal. We are puttinji 
much expectation that tms point will be clarified during the Waikasugi- 
Well^ talks on the 25th. 

With r^ard to the military general staff office’s message, we ob- 
tained an explanation from it after we received your message. It 
seems that that message was an expression of tne General Staff’s 
hop^ and the government in the meantime is goii^ ahead with its 
studies to estaolish a basic national policy, embodying the results of 
the Japanese-United States n^otiations. 

My personal intentions are as I outlined in n^ message #698** 
(those on which the army and navy concurred). Bearing Uiese facts 
in mind, will you ple^e urge the United States to voice its intentions. 
At the same time will you continue to make an effort to definitely 
ascertain the U. S. attitude with regard to our proposal. 1 am ex- 
ceedingly anxious to receive your findings on these points. 

24069 

JD-1: #6117 (D) Navy Trans. 10-25-41 (S-TT) 

• 8, 1. 8. #29006. * 

6016 (8. I. 8. IS2066). New oeblnet aendt flnt Inetrociioiia on U. 8.*Jap nefolkttone. The 
•liiioUoD ia at an impoaaO nnleaa ibe U. 8. wlU obaufe Ita Titwa. 
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[Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
27 October 1941 
(Purple) 

((1004 

Chief of Office Routing. 

On the 25th, I met and talked with Admiral Pratt. The Admiral 
is one who recognizes the fact that in the final analysis, the aims of 
economic warfare and actual armed conflict are one and the same. 
He is of the opinion that as long as Japan stays within the scope of 
the China Incident, there will be no shooting war between Japan and 
the United States. He said, however, that if Japan moved either 
northward or southward, he feared the consequences. He added that 
the final decision rested in the Emperor and the President. 

Knoxes speech, he went on, was exceedingly unfortunate. When 
lie (the Admiral) writes for magazines or speaks on the radio, he 
slw^s takes Japan into his calculations very carefully. After all, 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Navy, as far as the President is con- 
cerned. is of course, Stark. The opinions of the two completely 
coinciae. Unfortunately, however, Stark cannot be said to be a 
''strong” individual. Admiral Pratt said. Hart, on the other hand, 
although he has enemies within the Department, is a strong character. 

He further reported that he had heard from other sources that the 
[Resident is sincerely desirous of having a peaceful and stabilized 
Pacific. However, because he is advised by various people to pursue 
various combes of action, the Admiral could not guarantee that there 
(Tould be no trouble on those waters. 

Admiral Pratt went on to say that Harriman, who was sent to the 
Soviet Union, is a very capable person in whom every confidence 
could be placed. This man states that Stalin is not in a position to 
discuss peace and that without a doubt. Hitler is winning tnat battle. 

Concerning the project to attempt to have Italy enter into a 
separate peace, Ib*att is of the opinion that such a peace would put 
[tidy in the same disastrous position that France now occupies and 
for this reason he is inclined to doubt that Italy will consider it. 

In the final analysis, the Admiral is of the opinion that the war 
will be a long drawn out affair, and that sooner or later, one side will 
become more fatigued than the other. 

Thus, he expressed what probably is the most optimistic view to 
lome from any authoritative American. 

He went on to express his opinion that the Atlantic would be saved 
'or Great Britain. 

Japan should do everything to avoid impairing her might on the 
teas, so that she can take it with her to the eventual peace conference, 
[t will be only with a strong navy to fall back on that Japan will have 
nuch say in those peace terms, he said. 

S4192 
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[Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
29 October 1941 
(Purple) 

#1008 (In 3 parts, complete) 

From Minister Wakasugi 

U. S.-Japanese relations are now fast approaching a critical cross- 
road. In view of the fact that the times are indeed grave, I am waiv- 
ing fomality and, though it may seem very presumptuous of me, am 
reporting to you my views on the general attitude of the United States 
after coming in contact with its representatives on several occasions. 

As you no doubt are well aware through the many other reports 
pertaining to this matter, the basic U. S. policy is the crushing of tht 
so-called “Hitlerism”, (establishment of a new order through the force 
of arms). Working from this principle, the United States is gradually 
strengthening its war-time structure. Britain and China have beer 
set up as the first line of nationsd defense. In this way, the United 
States has succeeded in steamrollering over the isolationist oppositior 
and is forcing the government and the public alike to follow this 
policy. 

The government has determined to gamble on a long term program. 
It is on these grounds that Hull has said on several occasions thal 
though he jreams for the preservation of peace on the Pacific, on tht 
other hand it will have to be based on a^eements covering the entire 
Pacific area and not upon a patchwork of hit-or-miss local aCTcements 
During my talks with him on the 24t}L Welles said that me United 
States was not in agreement with the British practice in the past ol 
establishing special relations with her colonial holdings. The United 
States is a firm advocate of an absolute non-discrimination and etjual 
opportunities for all in the entire Pacific area, (including Japan, Umted 
States, Britain, China, Australia, N etherlands East Indies, etc.) Eveiy 
nation will be offered opportunities equal to those existing between th( 
home government and its colonies. For this reason, Welles pointed 
out on that occasion, this policy should be advantageous to Japan as 
well. 

Judging from these factors, we assume that the United States based 
their demands for equal opportunities of access to the natural resources 
of French Indo-China and Thailand, as well as a guarantee that the; 
will remain strictly neutral, upon their principle of non-discrimination. 
Apparently, they presume that we intend to develop this area undei 
the principle of our military’s co-prosperity sphere, m a monopolistic 
msmner, and through the force of arms. 

Thus, there has arisen a clash of ideologies. 

The United States wants to tackle the China problem as merely 
one phsise of the aforementioned “peace on the Pacific” issue. On 
the other hand, it should be recalled that Hull once said to the late 
Ambassador Saito that it was exceedingly doubtful that there should 
be war between Japan and the United States over merely the China 
problem. There are indications that the United States is still not; 
anxious to fight Japan over only the China problem. However, it 
must be borne in mind that China is now relyii^ solely on the United 
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States. (It is said that T. V. Soong and others in the United States 
ire working on the Treasury Department in particular) and the United 
States is doing everything in its power to prevent the bringi^ about 
>f a truce between Japan and the United States. Since Cnina is 
mtirely dependent on the United States, the United States cannot 
um a cold shoulder to her pleas. It is impossible for the United 
Hates to cruelly impose terms on CTiina which would be almost im- 
> 088 ible for the United States herself to endure. 

Welles used the above described excuse during our talks on the 
54th. He went on to say, however, that the United States would 
lot be unreasonable; she would not demand of Japan to carry out 
hat which is immediately impossible. What his implications were 
vhen he said that is not clear, but possibly he may have been referring 
.o some such tough problem as that of evacuating our forces, (indica- 
ions are that in spite of our repeated explanations concerning the 
'arrisonii^ of troops in China, the above ambiguous statement may 
lave been his camouflaged way of pointing out a means of carrying 
>ut a progrsun of withdrawal of troops). I got the impression that 
le wanted to convey to me that the United States would not demand 
.hat it be carried out immediately. 

In any event, it has become apparent that U. S.-Japanese relations 
lave now become an integral phase of the national policy of the 
Jnited States. There is every mdication that the United States is 
iDxious to adjust the relationship between the two nations as it has 
nuch bearing on her national policy. However, she is willing to 
x>me to terms only if the conditions suit her. She has set forth her 
itand in her proposals of 21 June and of 2 October. I am very doubt- 
ul that she will make any concessions therefrom. 

Her preparations in the event of the worst have been completed. 
Pherefore, I cannot believe that she is stalling for time. ,On the other 
land, I am of the opinion that she is not so anxious to enter into the 
agreement that she will sacrifice any of her terms. Therefore, I do 
lot believe that we should expect any further counter proposals from 
,hem. They have decided on a course of economic pressure plus 
vatchful waiting. 

Therefore, if we choose to good naturedly continue these talks, 1 
im of the opinion that all is not hopeless. I feel that such a move 
viU almost automatically open up ways of breaking down differences 
f we make the best use of world developments. However, if we de- 
lend on immediate settlement by settling local differences bv insisting 
ipon our freedom of action, we must have our minds made up that 
lot only will these negotiations be terminated, but that our national 
elations will be severed. 

The United States has expressed its interest in continuing with the 
alks after she has been advised of the attitude and pohey of the 
lewly formed Cabinet of Japan. I urge, therefore, uiat the new 
Cabinet establish its basic policy as speedily as possible, so that we 
nay lay our cards on the table for them to see. I sincerely believe 
hat that would be to our best interests. 

54250 

fD-1: 6207 
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[Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
29 October 1941 
(Purple) 

#1010 (In 2 parts, complete) 

Chief of Office routing. 

1 report the following points to you merely as reference material 
in connection with the a<^ustine of national relations. 

1. Admiral Standley, Ketired, told Member of Parliament Kasai 
that the more influential Congressmen from the Middle West (where 
there are many Americans of German descent) state that the majority 
of the Middle Westerners are opposed to a war against Germany, 
but that at the same time, a great number of them favor a U. S.- 
Japanese war. This is due, in part, he said, to Germany’s superior 
propaganda work. I have heard O’Laughlin, who is funiliar with 
that area, express similar opinions. 

2. Secretary Hull has told Congress that the U. S. Government 
looks upon the Tripartite Pact as an instrumrat to ^ used to intimi- 
date the United States. Its aim is to make impossible the aiding oi 
Great Britain by the United States and thus gradually to force the 
United States to mve up the control of the seas and bring back the 
first line of U. S. defense to the U. S. shore line. The Umted State: 
desires peace; however, it is a well established fact that there is e 
better cnance to have peace if strength can be shown. If I (Hull' 
were to make too many concessions to the Axis powers, there is dangei 
that they would be interpreted as weaknesses on my part and n< 
doubt their demands would be increased. (This is particularly tnn 
in Tokyo). There are indications, Hull continued, that the degre< 
of enthusiasni in Tokyo to proceed on selfish courses, is determine: 
to a considerable extent on how the German-Soviet war is going. 

It is said that he went on to say that the situation was *'yer 
delicate and very changeable”. (Reported in the New York Times 
28th). 

To m^ Secretary Hull once said that the people of both Japai 
and the United States were proud peoples. For this reason, neithe 
would e^ily succumb to bluffs of the other. 

3. It is said that Assistant Secretary of State Breckenridge Lon; 
told a certain Japanese who called on him and set forth the man; 
advantages of speedily entering into an understanding with Japai 
along the lines published in a newspaper as a Tokyo dispatch, that i 
would be impossible for the United Staf<es to get everything in orde 
before 15 November. 

4. On two different occasions recently, I met and talked with Lor 
Halifax. I tried to sound him out as to British attitude with regar 
to a Japanese-U. S. understanding. I gather from ^ese that, i 
accordance with the Churchill speech, Britain would string along wit 
the United States. Lord Halifax said that British did not war 
trouble on the Pacific; that is true of the United States, too, he 8ai< 
adding that he hoped that Japan would give the matter her thoroug 
study from ail an^es and exercise the utmost of patience before doin 
anything. 

He refused to enlarge upon the U. S. and British embargo policy i 
effect at present. 

24376 
JD-1: 
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[Secret] 

From: To^o 
To: Nanking 
31 October 1941 
(Purple) 

#464 

The agreement is to go into effect November 25th, and it is generally 
agreed Mtween Japan, Germany, and Italy that it shall be continued 
for a period of five years. Negotiations should be begun between 
the three countries regarding the proposal for a new protocol. This 
is strictly secret and for your information. 

24290 

JD-l: 6226 (H) Navy Trans. 11-3-41 (5-AR) 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
1 November 1941 
(Purple) 

#721 

Please advise this office what actual relationship exists at present 
between the original contents of the U. S. propo^ of 21 June and 
the following pomts: 

The matter pertaining to the exchanging of the official texts which 
was put into the 21 June proposal as a footnote to Section 2 thereof, 
(that part concerning the attitude of the respective nations to the 
European war) j and, the three questions which were submitted con- 
cerning the United States’ proposal of non-discrimination in trade, a 
subject which was put in as a supplement to Section 3, (concerning 
peace between China and Japan), of the 21 June proposal. 

According to your message #424*, you told Secretarv Hull on 22 
Jime that you could not deliver the official note to the home govern- 
ment. Moreover, there seems to be indications that the U. S. ^vem- 
ment is b^inning to understand our viewpoint with regard to the 
matter of we right of self-defense. 

In view of these facts, may we assume that the matter of excha^- 
ing of official notes has been dropped by the United States? We 
must have this information to discuss this whole matter in a business 
like manner, so please advise us immediately, although it may seem 
like bringing up old issues. 

24531 

JD-l: 6323 

(D) Navy Trans. 11-7-41 (S-TT) 

^JD-1: 3371 (BIB 113717, wad 18735) dated 34 Jane Amb. Nomura wires Tolc 3 ro that In an interview with 
Secy. Hull. Hull made the statement that there seems to be Influential people in Japan who do not desire an 
understanding with the U. S. jo, after all, does Japan consider the composure of relations between the two 
countries so important. Nomura replies that such concession as the U. S. has so fhr offered are not worthy 
consideration* 
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[Secret] 

From: Tokyo (Togo) 

To: Washington 
November 2, 1941 
Purple (CA) 

#722 

The Government has for a number of days since the forming of the 
new Cabinet been holding meetings with uie Imperial headquarters. 
We have carefully considered a fundamental policy for improving 
relations between Japan and America, but we expect to reach a find 
decision in a meeting on the morning of the 5th and will let you know 
Ae result at once. This will be our Gover^ent’s last ^ort to 
improve diplomatic relations. The situation is very grave. When 
we resume negotiations, the situation makes it urgent that we reach 
a decision at once. This is at present only for your information. 
When we take up these negotiations once more, we trust you will 
handle everything with the greatest of care. 

Army 24292 Trans. 11-3-41 (S) 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
November 2, 1941 
Purple (CA) 

#723 (Part 1 of 2) 

Day before yesterday when 1 met the diplomatic corps, during the 
conversation 1 had with the American Ambassador, I said, “I am vejy 
sorry that Japanese- American relations have lately been growing worse 
and worse. If this continues, I fear that imfortimate results will 
ensue. For six months, negotiations have been dra^^ng along, and 
our people are mowing impatient. Therefore, I hope that a speedy 
settlement will be reached. In this connection, I wovdd like to ask 
your friendly cooperation.” I added, “It is nectary for the United 
States, in order to arrive at a frank understanding, to relin^uhh its 
theoretical procedure and view the Oriental situation realistically. 
For example, when we come to the question of evacuation, there me 
other countries besides Japan who actually have occupation forces in 
China. Furthermore, although Outer Mongolia is considered a part 
of Chinese territory, the Soviet has a considerable force stationed there. 
The United States must realize these facts and understand our posi- 
tion.” The Ambassador nodded to this and promised cooperation. 
He said that he would like for the parleys between the United States 
and Japan to proceed amicably. 

Army 24293 Trans. 11/3/41 (S) 
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[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
November 2, 1941 
Purple (CA) 

#723 (Part 2 of 2) 

On the 26th the British Ambassador came to see me on other 
business, and 1 said to him, ‘‘The attitude of the United States is 
entirely too theoretical, and if this continues there will be scant 
chance of a settlement. At the present time I am very much con- 
cerned over this. If the ne^tiations turn out to be a failure, can- 
not tell but what a lamentable situation will occur. Now you English, 
who have such important interests in the Far East, would not like 
this. 1 think that England ought to endeavor to improve Japanese- 
English-American relations in order to reestablish and maintain the 
peace of the world.” The Ambassador replied that he would trans- 
mit what I said immediately to London. I saw him t^ain (yesterday?) 
and endeavored to impart to him the impression that the situation is 
waxing more and more acute and will not permit of procrastmation. 

Sent also to London. 

Army 24294 Trans. 11/3/41 (S) 


[Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
3 Noveniber 1941 
(Purple — CA) 

#1021 

I plan to see Hull in two or three days. If possible 1 would like to 
be advised of the Cabinet’s definite policy before then. If this is 
imposable will ^ou please advise me of the points 1 should bear in 
mind while tallung to the Secretary. 

24424 

. JD-1: 6277 (D) Navy Trans. 11-5-41 (2) 
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[Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
3 November 1941 
Purple (CA) 

#1025 

Re vour #721* 

1 . As you mentioned in your message, it is true that 1 refused to 
relay the text of the exchanged notes. They have stuck firmly to 
their original stand and consequently the two proposals have remained 
at odds with each other. 

2. The questions regarding the three items were made with reference 
to the 21 June proposal. They are still, as before, awaiting our 
definite reply. 

24476 

JD-1: 6316 (D) Navy Trans. 11-7^1 (2) 

^Available, being decoded; will be translated. Dated 1 November. 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
November 4, 1941 
Purple (CA) (Urgent) 

#725 (Part 1 of 3) 

Concerning my #722 •. 

1. Well, relations between Japan and the United States have 
ref^hed the edge, wd our people are losing confidence in the possi- 
bility of ever adjusting them. In order to lucubrate on a fundamental 
national policy, the Cabinet has been meeting with the Imperial 
Headquarters for some days in succession. Conference has followed 
conference, and now we are at length able to bring forth a counter- 
proposal for the resumption of Japanese-American negotiations based 
upon the unanimous opinion of the Government and the military 
high command (ensuing Nos. 726 * and 727 *). This and other basic 
pmicies of our Empire await the sanction of the conference to be held 
on the mom^ of the 5th. 

2. Conditions both within and without our Empire are so tense 
that no longer is procras^ation possible, yet in our sinceritv to 
maintain pacific relationships between the Empire of Japan and the 
United States of America, we have decided, as a result of tnese delibw- 
ations, to eamble once more on the continuance of the parleys, but 
this is our last effort. Both in name and spirit this counter-proposd 
of ours is, indeed, the last. I want you to know that. If through it 
we do not reach a quick accord. I am sorry to say the talks will cer- 
tainly be ruptured. Then, inaeed, will relations between our two 
nations be on the brink of chaos. I mean that the success or failure 
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of the pending discussions will have an immense effect on the destiny 
of the Empire of Japan. In fact, we gambled the fate of our land on 
the throw of this die. 

Army 24330 Trans. 11/4/41 (S) 

JD 6248 

» S. I. 6. #24292 which states that meetings are being held with the Imperial Headquarters to consider a 
fundamental policy for improving relations between Japan and America and that a final decision is to be 
made on the morning of the 5th. 
b Not available. 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
November 4, 1941 
Purple (CA) (Urgent) 

#725 (Part 2 of 3) 

When the Japanese- American meetings began, who would have 
ever dreamt that they would drag out so long? Hoping that we 
could fast come to some imderstanding, we have already gone far 
out of our way and yielded and yielded. The United States does 
not appreciate this, but through thick and thin sticks to the self-same 
propositions she made to start with. Those of our people and of 
our officials who suspect the sincerity of the Americans are far from 
few. Bearing all kinds of humiliating things, our Government has 
repeatedly stated its sincerity and gone far, yes. too far, in giving in 
to them. There is just one reason why we ao this — to maintain 
peace in the Pacific. There seem to be some Americans who think 
we would make a one-sided deid, but our temperance, I can tell you, 
has not come from weakness, and naturally there is an end to our 
loi^-suffering. Nay, when it comes to a question of our existence 
and our honor, when the time comes we will defend them without 
recking the cost. If the United States takes an attitude that over- 
looks or shuns this position of ours, there is not a whit of use in ever 
broaching the talks. This time we are showing the limit of our 
friendship; this time we are making our last possible bargain, and 1 
hope that we can thus settle all our troubles with the United States 
peaceably. 

Army 24331 Trans. 11/4/41 (S) 


t 
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[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
November 4, 1941 
Purple (CA) (Urgent) 

#725 (Part 3 of 3) 

3. It is to be hoped earnestly that looking forward to what may 
come at the end — at the last day of Japanese- American negotiations — 
the Government of the United States will think ever so soberly how 
much better it would be to make peace with us; how much better 
this would be for the whole world situation. 

4. Your Honor will see from the considerations above how impor- 
tant is your mission. You are at a key post, and we place great hopes 
in your being able to do something good for our nation’s destiny. 
Will you please think deeply on that and compose yourself and make 
up your mind to continue to do your best. I hope you will. Now 
just as soon as the conference is over, 1 will let you know inunediately, 
and I want you to go and talk to President R(!x)SEVELT and Secre- 
tary HULL. I want you to tell them how determined we are and 
try to get them to foster a speedy understanding. 

5. In view of the gravity of these talks, as you make contacts 
there, so I will make them here. I will talk to the American Ambas- 
sador here in Tokyo, and as soon as you have got the concensus of 
the American officials through talking with them, please wire me. 
Naturally, as these things develop, in case you take any new steps, 
I want you to let me know and get in contact with me. In tnis 
way we will avoid letting anything go astray. Furthermore, lest 
anything go awiy, 4 want you to follow my instructions to the letter. 
In my instructions, I want you to know there will be no room for 
personal interpretation. 

Army 24332 Trans. 11/4/41 (S) 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
November 4, 1941 
Purple (CA) (Ui^ent) 

#726 (Part 1 of 4.) 

Proposal "A'\ 

1. This proposal is our revised ultimatiun made as a result of our 
attempts to meet, insofar as possible, the wishes of the Americans, 
clarified as a result of negotiations based on our proposals of Septem- 
ber 25. We have toned down our insistences as follows: 

(1) The question of non-discrimination in trade. 

Should they appear not ta accede to our proposal of September 25 
in this respect, insert the followii^ statement, “The Japanese Govern- 
ment is prepared to cany out this principle in the entire Pacific area; 
that is to say, China as well, providing the principles of non-discrimina- 
tion are applied to the entire world.” 

(2) The ouestion of our understanding and application of the 
Tripartite Alliance. 

^ At the same time that you clarify to them that we intend no expan- 
sion of our sphere of self-defense, make clear, as has been repeateffiy 
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explained in the past, that we desire to avoid the expansion of Europe’s 
war into the Pacific. 

Army 24334 Trans. 11/4/41 (S) 

[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
November 4, 1941 
Purple (CA) (Urgent) 

#726 (Part 2 of 4.) 

(3) The question concerning the evacuation of troops. 

We are toning down our stipulations in this connection as follows: 

(A) The stationing and evacuation of troops in China since the 
outbreak of the China Incident. 

Japanese troops which have been sent to China will be stationed 
in North Chink, on the Mongolian border regions, and on the Island 
of Hainan after the establishment of peace between Japan and China, 
and will not be evacuated until the elapse of a suitable interval. The 
evacuation of other troops will be carried out by Japan and China at 
the same time that peace is established. In order to maintain peace 
and order, this will be carried out within a period of two years. 
(Note: Should the American authorities question you in regard to 
“the suitable period”, answer vaguely that such a period should 
encompass 25 years.) 

(B) The stationing and evacuation of troops in French Indo-China. 
The Japanese Government respects the territorial integrity of the 

French possession, Indo-China. In the event that a just peace is 
established, or that the China Incident is brought to a successful 
conclusion, Japanese troops which have been dispatched to French 
Indo-China and are there now shall be evacuated. 

(4) As a matter of principle, we are anxious to avoid having this 
inserted in the draft of the formal proposal reached between Japan and 
the United States (whether it is called an understanding proposal or 
some other sort of a statement.) 

Army 24336 Trans. 11/4/41 (S) 

, [Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washii^ton 
November 4, 1941 
Purple (CA) (Urgent) 

#726 (Part 3 of 4) 

2. Explanation. 

(1) Of course, there is the question of geographical proximity 
when we come to consider non-discrimination in commerce. However, 
we have revised our demands along this line hitherto and put the 
question of non-discrimination on a world-wide basis. In a memo- 
randum of the American Government, they state in effect, however, 
that it might be feasible for either coimtiy within a certain specified 
area to adopt a given policy and for the other par^ within another 
specified area to adopt a complementary policy. Judging from this 
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statement, I do not believe they will oppose this term. I think that 
we can easily reach an understandh^ on this matter. 

(2) As for the question of the Three-Power Pact, your various 
messages lead me to believe that the United States is, in general, 
satished with our proposals, so if we make our position even more 
clear by saving that we will not randomly enlarge upon our inter- 
pretation of the right of self-defense, I feel sure that we will soon be 
mutually agreed on this point. 

Army 24336 Trans. 11/4/41 (S) 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
November 4, 1941 
Purple (CA) (Urgent) 

#726 (Part 4 of 4) 

(3) I think that in all probability the question of evacuation will 
be the hardest. However, in view of the fact that the United States 
is so much opposed to our stationing soldiers in undefined areas, our 
purpose is to shift the r^ons of occi^tion and our officials, thus 
attempting to dispel their suspicions. We will call it evacuation; but 
although it would please the United States for us to make occupation 
the exception rather than the rule, in the last analvsis this would be 
out of the question. Furthermore, on the matter of duration of occu- 
pation, whenever pr^ed to give a clear statement we have hitherto 
couched our answers in vague terms. I want you in as indecisive yet 
as pleasant language as possible to euphemize and try to impart to 
them the effect that unlimited occupation does not mean perpetual 
occupation. Summing this Proposal A accepts completely Amer- 
ica’s demands on two of the three proposals mentioned in the other 
proposal, but when it comes to the last point concerning the stationing 
ana evacuation of forces, we have alre^y made our last possible con- 
cession. How hard, indeed, have we fought in China for foiu* years! 
What tremendous sacrifices have we made! They must know this, 
so their demands in this connection must have been only “wishful 
thinking.” In any case, our internal situation also makes it impos- 
sible for us to make any further compromise in this connection. As 
best you may, please endeavor to have the United States understand 
this, and I earnestly hope and pray that you can quickly bring about 
an understanding. 

Army 24337 Trans. 11/4/41 (S) 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
November 4, 1941 
Purple (CA) (Urgent) 

#727 

1. Proposal “B’^. 

This proposal is based upon proj^al “A”. If there appears to be 
a remaiKable difference between the Japanese and American views, 
since the situation does not permit of delays, it will be necessary to 
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put forward some substitute plan. Therefore, our second formula is 
advanced with the idea of makine a last effort to prevent something 
happening. The substance is as mllows: 

(1) The Governments of Japan and the United States anee that 
neither will militarily invade any area in SouUieast Asia and the South 
Seas with the exception of French Indo-China. 

(2) The Governments of Japan and the United States will cooperate 
mutually in ^aranteeing the obtention of tho materials Ihey need in 
Netherlands India. 

(3) The Governments of Japan and the United States will mutually 
return to the situation prior to the freezing of their respective assets 
and the Government of the United States will agree to mmish Japan 
with the petroleum she needs. 

(4) The Government of the United States will engage in no activity 
which mi^t put an obstacle in the way of Japan in her efforts to make 
peace wiu Cnina. 

Addendum: 

(1) If necessary, upon the establiriunent of this understanding, as 
soon as peace is established between Japan and China, or as soon as 
a just peace is made in the Pacific area, Japan has no objection to 
promising to evacuate her troops. 

(2) If necessary, we will insert an additional stipulation concerning 
the interpretation and carrying out of the Thre^Fower Pact and the 
question of non-discrimination in commerce which were referred to in 
proposal *‘A” in my #726*. 

Army 24338 Trans. 11/4/41 (S) 

•8MS.I.S.#Ma<toMSS7. 


[Seeret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
November 4, 1941 
Purple (CA) 

#730 

Re my #725*. 

In view of the gravity of the present negotiations and in view of 
vour request on instructions from me. Ambassador KURUSU is 
leaving — on the 7th by clipper to assist you. He will be your right- 
hand man in these parleys. He is carrying with him no additional 
instructions, so in oraer to prepare him for the talks, will you please 
tell him all, and I hope that you can, by all means, arrange for an 
interview between him and Prudent ROOSEVELT. 

By the way^, will you please be sure to keep Ambassador EURUSU’s 
activities strictly secret. 

Army 24339 Trans. 11/4/41 (S) 
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[Seeret] 

From: To^o 
To: Washington 
November 4, 1941 
Purple (CA) (Urgent) 

#731 

Re my #7^6.* 

In these negotiations, Great Britain also is an actively interested 
party and has vast interests in the Far East. Therefore, in order to 
carry out this proposal (both Proposal A and Proposal B), it would 
certainly behoove Great Britain and, for that matter, the Netherlands 
also as interested parties, to put into effect the terms of the under- 
standing in question. If we should proceed without any definite 
assurances on this point and reached an accord with Washington alone, 
it might very well be that it would never work. 

Conseouendy, I want you please to impress upon the American 
officials tne importance of this essential measure and have them ag^e 
to make Great Britain and the Netherlands both simultaneously sign 
those terms in which they are concerned. Please wire me the results. 
Amy 24333 Trans. 11/4/41 (S) 
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[Secret] 

From: To^o 
To: Washington 
5 November 1941 
(Purple — CA) 

#732 

Re my #726* 

If and when an agreement is reached on the baas of our latest 
proposal we would prefer that it not be written up in the fom of a 
treaty. Ratification of the Senate is required for a treaty, and we 
fear that too much time would be consumed obtaining this. From 
the viewpoint of speed and certainty, we would like to avoid having 
to follow this course. From the gist of the U. S. proposals, we fed 
that the U. S. Government is also desirous of not having to await 
Senate ratification. 

We have been lead to believe that it is the U. S. Government’s 
intention to use this instrument as a basis for some future treaty, 
and that it would be classified as one type of an “Executive Agree- 
ment” as the President is authorized to do. We have been proceeding 
in the past on this assumption. (Please refer to page (3 7) 1, Volume 
2, of Hyde’s International Law CJhiefly as Inte^retcd and Apidied 
by the United States). Will you please ascertain the U. S. attitude 
on this point. 

In any event, it is of utmost importance that an agreemwt be 
entered into along the lines raven in the message refen^ to in the 
heading at tlie earnest possible moment. Under present conditions, 
speed 18 an absolutely essential factor. 

24372 

JD-1: 6253 
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[Seeretl 

From: Tokjo. 

To: Washington. 

6 November 1941 
(Purple — CA) 

#735 

1. Our coimter proposal in the Japanese-U. S. negotiations referred 
to in my message #725* was taken up at the Imperial Conference on 
this^ the 5th, and was given approval. Therefore, will you please 
begm the talks along the lines given in my instructions. 

2. We assume that it would meet with the U. S. approval, in view 
of past developments, if, for the time being, the 21 June proposal — 
25 ^ptember’s frmn our point of view — was used as a basis of these 
new talks. Subsequently, we feel that from the standpoint of ^e 
likelihood of reaching an earlv agreement, our Proposal A (contained 
in my message #726**) should be submitted for discussion. (As a 
matter of fact, there are a number of points in the form and in the 
expressions ubm in the U. S. proposal which do not meet with our 
complete approval. However, we feel that for convenience and 
speed’s sake. Proposal A should be submitted first.) Please, there- 
fore, explain these points to the United States and at the same time 
have them clearly understand the circumstances contained in my 
message #725*. Thereupon, do your utmost to have them accept 
that proposal in the shortest posuble time. 

3. If the United States expresses too many points of disapproval 
to Proposal A and if it becomes apparent that an a^eement c-annot 
be reached, we intend to submit our absolutely finiu proposal. Pro- 
posal B (contained in my message #727***). Please, therefore, as- 
certain the U. S. attitude to Proposal A as soon as possible, and 
advise this office. Be sure to advise this office before Proposal B is 
submitted to the United States. 

4. As stated in n^ previous message, this is the Imperial Govern- 
ment’s final step. Time is becoming exceedingly short and the situ- 
ation very critical. Absolutely no delays can be permitted. Please 
bear this in mind and do your best. I wish to stress (his point over 
and over. 

5. We wish to avoid giving them the impression that there is a 
time limit or that this proposal is to be taken as an ultimatum. In 
a hiendly manner, show them that we are very anxious to have them 
accept our proposal. 

(Although a was placed at the beginning of the body of my 
message #727***, there was on need for it, so please delete it. 

24387 

JD-1: 6276 
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[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
6 November 1941 
(Purple — CA) 

#736 

(Of utmost secrecy). 

Because of various circumstances, it is absolutely necessary that all 
arrangements for the signing of this ^eement be complete by the 
25th of this month. I realize that this is a difficult order, but under 
the circumstances it is an unavoidable one. Please understand this 
thoroughly and tackle the problem of saving the Japanese-U. S. 
relations from faUini; into a chaotic condition. Do so with great 
determination and with unstinted effort, I beg of you. 

This information is to be kept strictly to yourself only. 

24373 

JD-1: 6254 (D) Navy Trans. 11-5-41 (S-TT) 


[Secret] 

From: Washington 
To: Tokyo 
5 November 1941 
(Purple — CA) 

#1037 

I have received all of your messages of instructions, and after 
giving the matter my very careful consideration. I have decided to 
continue to put forth my best efforts, however leeble they may be. 
I, therefore, made arrangements immediately on this, the 5ui, to 
meet with President Roosevelt through Hull. (I shall advue you 
the date and time of this interview as soon as it is made' definite). I 
am of the opinion that it would be to our advantage to keep this 
meeting as secret as possible. 1 would appreciate being advised of 
the Foreign Office’s view on this point as soon as possible. If you 
believe that it would be better if this were made an official interview, 
please advise me as to the manner in which it should be announcea 
to the public. 

24573 

JD-1: 6364 (D) Navy Trans. 11-10-41 (2) 


[Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
5 Noveinber 1941 
(Purple) 

#1040 

Re your #735, paragraph 5*. 

On the 5th, reports from Tokyo were played up by the newspapers 
here to the effect that Domei, fhe mouthpiece of the Japanese Govern- 
ment and the Timee-Advertiser, the mouthpiece of the Foreign Office, 
were declaring that the 15th had been set as the “deadline” for the 


J 
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negotiations and were giving a list of the Japanese demands, (seven 
was given as the number). 

WMe I recognize that the above may be considered as well inten- 
tinned efforts on our part to lead to a favorable reception of the nego- 
tiations still the above reports are directly opposed to the interest of 
your caption telegram. As you are well aware in view of the present 
delicate situation such reports will have the effect of alienating 
American public opinion or causing it to become actively opposed 
to Japan. 

There is danger that America will see through our condition. If 
we have really made up our minds to a final course of action it would 
be Uie part of wisdom to keep still about it. I realize that the internal 
situation is causing you no end of worry, however 1 feel that in view 
of the present grave situation still furmer guidance should be given 
to the newspapers. 

24479 

JD-1: 6320 (H) Ifavy Trans. 11-7-41 (7) 

•ip-l:«27e(H-ai3«7). 


[Seoret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
November 6, 1941 
Purple (CA) (Urgent) 

#739 

Re my #730.* 

The reason why we are sendii^ Ambassador KURUSU to you so 
quickly is, in addition to what I have already wired vou, to show 
our Empire’s sincerity in the negotiations soon to rollow.- As I 
wired you before, he brings with him no new instructions in addition 
to the ones I have already sent you. I wish him, however, to com- 
municate to you at first hand as best he may, the exact situation 
here in Japan, and now that we are on the last lap of these negotia- 
tions, I do hope that he can help you in unravelling this bewildering 
maze and through cooperation lead to a solution, and that right 
soon. To make it sound good, we are telling the public that he is 
coming to help you quickly compose the unhappy relations between 
the two nations. We have explained all this fully to the British 
and American Ambassadors here in Tokyo, and Ambassador KURUSU 
himself had a heart-to-heart talk with the American Ambassador 
here before he left, and both Ambassadors fully understand why he 
is making the trip. 

The officials of both the Army and the Navy are pleased with the 
special dispatch of the Ambassador and are very grateful for the 
trouble he is taking. After you read this, please go and tell the 
American officials concerned and wire me back their reply. 

Army 24439 Trans. 11/6/41 (S) 

• 8. 1. 8. IMS38 wfalcb sUtM that AmbAMdor KURUSU if being sent to Washingtoii on the 7th by 
olipper to aailft In the Jepeneee A merican perieyt. 
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(Secret) 

From: Tokyo 
To: Wadungton 
November 6, 1941 
Purple (CA) 

#740 

Re your #1025.* 

Through Your Honor’s continuous efforts, gradually both the 
Japanese and American insistences centering around the question of 
sen-defense in connection with the Tripartite Treaty have become 
dear. Now we might say that there exists almost no mvision between 
our respective views. At any rate, we have been taking it for granted 
that this is the case for some time. Our proposal of September 25, 
which is a counter-proposal to the American proposal of June 21, 
makes no reference to any exchange of notes, which means that we 
are refusing to consider such an exchange. We are taking it for 
granted that the United States, too, is eliminating this as a matter 
of course from the n^tiations, and we are continuing the negotiations 
on the assumption that there will be no such exchange of notes. If, 
by any misadventure, the United States should say that they will 
not leave out the proposal for exchange of notes, it will be utteny and 
absolutely impossible for us to agree, so when you negotiate, please 
be fully aware of this. 

Anny 24442 Trans. 11/6/41 (S) 

• NotkTill^ 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
November 6, 1941 
Purple (CA) 

#741 

Re your #1037.* 

The matter of Your Honor’s interviewing the President is delicate 
in the extreme, and if tne newspapers speculate on the import of it, 
the ^ect would doubtless be most regrettable. Therefore, if possible. 
I tbink we should avoid letting the press get wind of the substance of 
the interview or even the fact of the interview. If the American 
offidals will agree with this, naturally we, too, wiU observe the same 
secrecy. 

Carrying this idea stUl further, in all your subsequent contacts with 
American offidals I would like for you to do your utmost to maintain 
the same secrecy and avoidance of pubUdty. 

Army 24440 Trans. 11/6/41 (S) 
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[Seeret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
November 6, 1941 
Purple 
#1051 

In the present delicate state of Japan>American relations the local 
press is becoming more and more excited over ^e dispatch of 
KURUSU, etc. From now on all kinds of articles and editoriids 
based on conjecture will continually be appearing. Although I have 
been very corefid in mv contacts with the local and foreign press, on 
account of the rivalry between the different newspapers, spontaneous 
conjectures and reports ore published. 

Moreover these articles m English-language newspapers may be 
sent just os they ore to Japan where 1 fear they would nave an unfore- 
seen influence on our already tense population. Considering tbe 
seriousness of the situation please prevent the publication of such 
writmgs for the time being in the interest of better Japan- American 
relations, and, keeping a strict control, follow the most prudent policy. 
Army 24552 Trans. 11/10/41 (1) 


[Beoret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
7 Novonber 1041 
(Purple) 

#1053 

Re my #1040*. 

We ore of the opinion that it is absolutely essential that, at this 
time, to either throu^ direct means or through suitable indirect 
channel^ strike home Japan’s determinations to the U. S. Qov^- 
ment. Under this assumption we ore making every effort to carry 
this out. 

As I pointed out in the message referred to in the heading, there is 
everything to lose and nothing to gain to resort to a press campaign 
at a time l^e this, for such a campaign is aimed at the general public. 
The Tunes Advertiser is referred to here as the officii government 
organ. We urge you to moke that paper refrain from too bluntly 
commenting on the negotiations. As a matter of fact, we would be 
in favor of their remaining completely silent. We are convinced that 
on ominous silence would have the best effect, so will you moke 
arrangements towards this end immediately. 

24645 

JD-l: 6401 (D) Navy Trans. 11-12-41 (1) 
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[Secret] 

Fh)m: Washington 
To: Tokyo 
7 November 1941 
(Purple) 

#1064 

Re my #10 

I met and talked with Secreta^ Hull at 0930 on the 7th, and I ex> 

? lained our new proposal to him in accordance with your instructions. 

requested that it oe given consideration by the United States and 
at the same time I expressed my desire to meet with the President at 
the earliest possible moment. Hull promised to give them his con- 
sideration. 

With regard to the matter of nondiscrimination in trade, Hull 
showed inmcations of being satisfied. He did not indicate either ap- 
proval or disapproval of the matters pertaining to rights of seU- 
defense and of withdrawal of our troops. 

The interview lasted approximately one hour. 

This message dispatched at 1330. 

24576 

JD-1: 6372 (D) Navy Trans. 11-10-41 (7) 


[Secret] 

From: Washington 
To: Tokyo 
7 Novemoer 1941 
(Purple) 

#1055 (Part 1 of 3) (Part 2 not available) 

At 0900 on this, the 7th, I, accompanied by Wakasugi, called on 
Secretuy Hull at his home. (Ballantme was also present.) 

I said that I had been instructed by my home government to ex- 
plain to the President and to the Secretary of State, Japan's attitude 
and position in the hope of bringing about immediate settlement of 
the various problems involved in the relationship between Japan and 
the United States. 

In way of replying to this, Hull said that at present there were two 
political factions in this world which were at odds with eimh other and 
which were, conseouently, embroiled in an armed conflict. Nei^er 
faction is able to aecide the outcome speedily and hence there is a 
danger that they will be nadually thrown into the chaos of anarchisin. 

If, at a time like this, we United States and Japan simultaneously hit 
i^n a method of maintaining peace on the Pacific, it is quite possible 
that the world may be saved from the apparently immin^t chaos. 

I, therefore, said, in accordance with your your various instructions, 
that: 

1. Of the three outstanding problems, agreements have been 
practically been reached on two. With ^ard to the matter of 
garrisoning or withdrawing troops, Japan is prepared to make the 
maximum concessions wmch can be permitted by the domestic 

r tlitical conditions of Jiman. (9 ^uira miraed here ) 

urged that the United States cooperate m bringing about a speedy 
settlement on that assumption. 

24677 

JD-1: 6372 (b) 
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MEMOBANDUH 

In JD-1: 6372 (b), the last paragraph on the first page of this 
mess^e should m changed to read as fcmows: 

1. Of the three outstanding problems, agreements have been 
practically reached on two. With regard to the matter of garrisoning 
or withdrawing troops, Japan is prepared to make ^e maxmum 
concessions which can be permitted by the domestic political conditions 
of Japw. 

2. fVom the viewpoint of U. S.-Japanese friendship in its broad 
sense, the U. S. Government should take a philosophic attitude 
concerning present conditions, I said, and I urged that the United 
States cooperate in bringing about a speedy settlement on that 
assumption. 

S. I. S. #24677. 


[Seeret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
7 November 1941 
(Purple) 

#1055 (Part 2 of 3)* 

. . . . (I pointed out that): 

3. I have been instructed by my home government to fully explain 
Japan’s determination and Japan’s position to the President and the 
Secretary of State, and through such understandings to reach settle- 
ments as soon as possible. 

4. .Mter six months of negotiations, the people of Japan are getting a 
little impatient and that hence the situation uiere is becoming exceed- 
ingly critical. For this reason, we are very anxious that these negotia- 
tions are brought to a successful conclusion as soon as possible. 

5. In view of the very critical situation parallel negotiations in 
Tokyo are to be conducted. 

El^laining that Japan is now diq)laying the maximum amount of 
good will and the utmost of sincerity, I submitted the counter proposal 
which you sent us, to them. I requested that the United States give 
it her consideration from the broad aspect, and urged them to accept 
the terms contained therein. 

Hull carefuU^r read this document. He nodded approval of the 
section concerning the principle of non-discrimination, and com- 
mented that that way would prove to be to Japan’s interest. With 
regard to the section of garrisoning troops, he simpler asked what would 
be the proportion of those remaining to those oeing withdrawn. I 
replied that much the greater part would be withdrawn and only a 
small portion would be kept in China. I went on to explain our 
position with r^rd to the “right of self-defense” issue, in accordance 
with your instruction which I received today. 

It was decided that an answer to all of the points would be submitted 
after this note had been carefully studied W them. They will submit 
their reply after my interview with the lS%sident, at which time I 
shall endeavor to make more detailed explanation. 

24646 

JD-1: 6372 (b) (D) Navy Trans. 11-12-41 (1) 
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. (Seerat] 

From; Washington 
To: ToWo 
7 Noveniber 1941 
(Purple) 

#1055 (Part 3 of 3) (Part 2 not available) 

Hull went on to say that as he had said on previous occasions, 
Britain, China, the Netherlands and other countnes had to be con> 
suited re^u^ing Japanese-U. S. talks of maintaini^ peace on the 
Pacific. He let it leak out in this connection that China was being 
consulted with regard to matters pertaining to the China problems. 

Hull then said that he had happened to wonder what Japan's atti- 
tude would be if there were the following developments: Supposing 
an influential and reliable representative of China were to join in 
these talks . Supposing, further, that this representative states that 
China is desirous of resuming friendly relations with Japan, pving 
his pled^ of true friendship and sincerity. What would Japan’s 
reaction oe? 

Wakasugi asked whether he could assume first, that China’s atti- 
tude had been ascertained. Hull replied that the matter hadn’t been 
taken up with China as yet, and that it was just something that he 
as an individual had happened to think of. If such a thing could be 
done, however, he continued, peace on the Pacific would be main- 
tained, and no doubt it would set an example for the worid and Urns 
have a very favorable effect on it. 

We got the impression that he may have already discussed this 
matter with the Chinese and that his plan was a consequence thereof. 
In either event, Hull requested that this plan be struck upon, be 
relayed to the government of Japan and its attitude on it be ascer- 
tained. I said that I would give it my consideration. 

24577 

JD-1: (D) Navy Trans. 11-10-41 (7) 


From: To^o 
To: Washington 
9 November 1941 
(Purple — CA) 
#751 


(Seeret] 


Re the last part of your message #1055*. 

We interpret Secretary Hull’s ^an to have a C^hinese person of the 
highest int^rity give his pledge regarding the China problem, to 
mean that we Secretary wishes to iMve the China proplem which 
hss been a stumbling block in the Japanese-U. S. negotiations, up to 
direct negotiations between Japan and China for settlement. Tlik 
would lead to having Chiang Kai-shek propose to us that peace 
nerotiations be be^n. 

We recomize this to be a great contribution toward bringing about 
friendly rdatkms between «mpan and China and for this reason we 
highly welcome it. We will, of course, follow this message up with 
another giving this government’s opinions. In the meantime pleasi 
ascertain and advise iis what relation this proposal has upon tU 
Japanese-U. S. negotiations. Please make suitanle inquiries on thj| 
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phase to obtain as much informati<m as possible, <»i whatever con- 
crete plans the United States may have. 

24579 

JD-1: #6374 (D) Navy Trans. 11-10-41 (S-TT) 
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[Seeiet] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
9 November 1941 
(Purple) 

#752 

Ke your #1040* and #1053 •*. 

1. This office is in complete agreement with the contents of your 
messages referred to above. The government is doing everythii^ in 
its power to giving enlightenment to correctly ^de public opimon. 
'I^e censor bureau has evolved a plan whereby tnere will be no com- 
ments on the U. S.-Japanese n^otiations. It ^es without saying, of 
course, that the contents of the negotiations wifl not be published, but 
furthermore, all utterances which may tend to excite the United States 
will be censored. (It has been unofficially decided to even suppress 
information as to the dates on which the representatives of the two 
nations confer). We shall prevent the publication of anything that 
may interfere with the progi^. We have issued a particmariy vigors 
ous warning to the Times of dire consequences if there are any 
infractions. 

2. We see reports correspondents in the U. S. area, (for exam- 
ple from the Domei office in your city), which are not in accord with 
our established poli^ of maintenance of calm and patience r^;arding 
the Japanese*U. S. talks. The situation here is a critioal one, so 
please give correct guidance to all of the correspondents there. 

24580 

JD-1: 6375 (D) Navy Trans. 11-10-41 (S-TT) 
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ISeoret] 

From: Tokyo ^ 

To: Washington 
November 10, 1941 
Purple (CA) (Urgent) 

#755. Part 1 of 2. 

Re my #754“. 

In adjusting Japanese-American relations, the Gkivemment of 
Japan Iim attached a great deal of importance on speedy solution of 
the China Iiicident. At the same time the United States Government 
also has maintained the attitude that if peace is to be established in 
the Pacific, the China question cannot be overiooked. Now, if it is 
the intention of the United States Government to mediate between 
Japan and China along the lines proposed by Secretary HULL and 
aim to leave the mattw of peace terms to the Japanese and Chinese 
Governments, this plan harmonizes with what the Japanese Govern- 
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ment has been, looking forward to since the beginning of . It 

would mean that the question of withdrawing troops from China would 
according to HULL’S suggestion be left out for the time being from 
the negotiations. This would make it possible for us to hasten the 
settlement by means of negotiations conducted between Japan and 
China alone and it would abo have the advantage of bringing about 
peace between Japan and China without American interference. 

Should we take advantage of this proposal, it goes without saying 
that it would be necessary to secure a promise or a definite statement 
that the settlement of the negotiations between Japan and the United 
States would not make the establishment of peace between Japan and 
China its condition and that the United States would not interfere 
with the peace to be established between Japan and China. (This 
promise includes cessation of activities for aiding CHIANG.) Fur- 
thermore, it is necessary to make it clear that the agreement between 
Japan and the United States would be immediate^ signed and put 
into effect. 

Army 24581 Trans. 11/10/41 (S) 

• Not avklloble. 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
November 10, 1941 
Purple (CA) 

#756. Part 2 of 2. 

As regards the China question, this would mean that the paragraph 
concerning the China Incident in Proposal ‘'‘A” of my #726 * (para- 
graph 3 of the Agreement) should be eliminated from the agenda of 
the nerotiations and paragraph 4 of Proposal “B” given in my #727 * 
(nam^ that the United States will refrain from any action detri- 
mental to the efforts made for the purjMse of establishing peace 
between Japan and China) be substituted in its place. 

Furthermore, I believe that the United States wishes to see a 
roeedy establishment of an agreement between Japan and the United 
States and so, for this reason, HULL’S proposal is a sincere one and 
from this standpoint the United States Government proposes to 
mediate between Japan and China. If the United States is of the 
intention of postponing the settlement of questions other than the 
China question until peace is established between Japan and China 
or of continuing aid to CHIANG. we shall not be able to accept the 
proposal for it would prevent tne establishment of an agreement 
between Japan and the United States and, furthermore, would be 
apt to put the blame for the failure of the Japanese-American nerotia- 
tions upon us. I need hardly point this out to you but I would like 
to have you take care so that tnis would not happen. 

Anny 24682 Trans. 11/10/41 (S) 
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[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Waahington 
November 10, 1941 
Purple 

#757 (Part 1 of 3) (To be handled in government code) 

On the 10th I went to talk to the American Ambassador, and 
DOOMAN sat with us. I opened the conversation with a resume of 
my #725 * and reiterated my earnest hope that a decision could be 
reached in the negotiations on a basis just to our Empire. I explained 
that I would bend every effort toward the solution of this difficult 
situation. Then I contmued, “Having examined the results of the 
negotiations thus far, what I feel is that the United States does not 
have full knowledge of the true situation. I feel that the United 
States does not have enough understanding and knowledge. Secre- 
tary HULL says that he recognizes Japan’s stabilizing influence, yet 
unless he realizes sufficiently present conditions in East Asia and that 
we Japanese have been occupied over a period of four and a half years 
with me China incident, even though he calls us a stabilizing influence, 
he contradicts himself. Our population is ever increasing. Already 
we have about 100,000,000 people. In order to maintain their 
existence, we absolutely must ootain the necessary materials. On the 
other hand, six months have passed since Japanese-American negotia- 
tions began, and during that time, although we have given in as much 
as we could, the United States sticks to her first proposals and will not 
bend an inch. This is a most regrettable circumstance. It would 
seem that there are not a few Japanese who doubt the sincerity of the 
American Oovemment. Consequently, a further delay would do 
great damage to our popular spirit. Moreover, the cabinet will soon 
convene, and the situation is becoming exceedinj^ly tense. Without 
the loss of a day, we should establish these ne^tiations. I hope that 
the American Government, too, will fully consider all these points and 
take the large view, settling the whole thing at once. I do not honestly 
believe that there is any omer way to settle this perplexing situation. 
Army 24583 Trans. 11/10/41 (s) 

• 8. 1. B. #34880-83 itotM thftt as a result of a oonferenoe between the Foreifn Office and the Militaiy High 
CommaDd, two new proposals, containing the final concessions Japan is willuig to make, haye been devised. 


[Secret] 

Prom: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
November 10, 1941 
Purple (Urgent! 

#757 (Part 2 of 3) (To be handled in government code) 

Next I presented him with the English text of Proposal A contained 
in my #726 * and said, **As a result of de^p thought, this was arrived 
at by the Government and rmresents the maximum compromise that 
we can endure to make. There is absolutely no possibility of our 
yielding any further. 

“1. The attitude of both nations toward the European war is 
recorded in our proposal of September 25. Therefore, 1 take it for 
granted that we are in agreemient on this score. 
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“2. I fed that this prbposal fully covers America’s desires concerning 
non-discriminatory treatment in commerce. 

*’3. Concerning the ever-knotty problem of evacuating t^ps, the 
present proposal, in view of the difficulties we face here in Japan, 
ventures our maximum compromise. I am sure that the Unitea 
States officials can readily comprehend this. Let me tell ^ou how 
stroitfly I hope that we can reach a ^uick settlement. Now included 
in thin dociunents are many matters in which Great Britain’s interests 
are deeply concerned, so it is necessary that, simultaneously with the 
establisnment of Japanese- American negotiations, Japan and England 
make preparations to sign.” 1 added, ”1 hope that the Government 
of the United States wifi undertake this.” 

The American Ambassador answered, ’T have had no instructions 
from my home TOvemment, so I would like to reserve my opinion. 
Only as a hint, mt me sav that I have wired to Washington the true 
situation in detail, so tne American Government understands the 
Oriental situation fully. Concerning influence for stability, there are 
many ways of interpreting that. Concerning the question of the 
obtention of materials, the present negotiations aim at that very 
thing, and I think that there will probably be some way for you 
Japanese to obtain what you need in a peaceful manner.” 

Army 24684 Trans. 11/10/41 (S) 
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[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
November 10, 1041 
Purple 

#757 (Part 3 of 3) (To be handled in government code) 

I answered, ‘*Thoi^ I have all slong fully appreciated the efforts 
of Your Exc^ency, 1 do not feel tnat the Government of the United 
States has as yet fully appreciated the situation. The feeling in 
favor of stabiliW and peace is, as a matter of ooiu^, the feeling of 
the majority of the pwple. Then too, insofar as the question of 
resources is concerned, if we take the example of the recent situation 
wherein the supplying of raw materials to Japan was suspended as a 
result of Amenca’s actions in the freezing of assets, such strong-arm 
measures of economic pressure, in addition to being a threat indicate 
the probability of even more severe measures in tl\e future. The 
people of Japan, though they may feel deeply within wemselves that 
extreme steps for self^efense must be brou^t to bear, cannot bring 
themselves to the point of carrying this out. 

*‘On this question there is a demiite need for the United States to 
^e the most careful consideration. Fiurthermore, insofar as the 
China question is concerned, would you have us ignore the successes 
gained as a result of sacrifices that we have made over four and a half 
years? Submission to terms such as these would be suicidal to Japan. 
For the Government, as well as for the people, I believe that such a 
course is impossible.” 
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At this point, Counselor DOOMAN interposed the following: 
‘*We cannot accept the results of aggression." I refuted him by 
saying, ‘‘The Imperial Government does not consider that it hiu 
carried on a war of a^ession. Therefore, the question of the results 
of aggression cannot be rais^. We should, therefore, make an excep- 
tion even in a non-(^^ession pact insofar as military action in the 
interests of self-defen^ is concerned. The fact is, insofar as the 
interpretation of the right of self-defense is concerned, judging by the 
examples of recent argiunents, I believe that it is the United States 
which has been exMbiting a tendency to wrongfully maraify this. 
Therefore, it seems indicated that it is for Japan to call for the exercise 
of self-control by the Government of the United States. But at any 
rate, insofar as today is concerned, it behooves us not to become too 
involved in such arguments as these." 

Army 24686 Trans. 11/10/41 (S) 


[Seoiet] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
November 10, 1941 
Purple (CA) 

(Urgent) 

#1066. Part 1 of 2 

1. 1 sent MOORE * to contact Senator THOMAS of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and HULL. His report reads as fol- 
lows: 

“The United States is not blufiSng. If Japan invades amin, the 
United States will fieht with Japan. Psydiologically the American 
people are ready. The Navy is prepared and rc^y for action." 

2. Yesterday evening, Simday, a certain Cabinet member, discard- 
ing all quibbling, began by saying to me: 

“You are indeed a dear friend of mine and I tell this to you alone." 
Then he continued: “The American Government is receiving a num- 
ber of reliable reports that Japan will be on the move soon. The 
American Government does not believe that your visit on Monday 
to the President or the coming of Mr. EURUSU will have any effect 
on the mneral situation." _ , 

I took pains to e:^lain in detail how impatient the Japanese have 
grown since the freezing; how they are eager for a quick understanding; 
how both the Government and the peo^e do not desire a Japanese- 
American war: and how we will hope for peace until the end. 

He replied, nowever: 

“Well, our boss, the President, believes those reports and so does 
the Secretary of State." 

Army 24665 Trans. 11/12/41 (2) 
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[Secret] 

From; Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
November 10, 1941 
Purple (CA) 

(Urgent) 

#1066 (Part 2 of 2) 

In the newspapers and magazines, with the exception of the Daily 
News and the Hearst Papers, it is reported that we Americans are 
much more eager for a war with Japan than thejr are for one with 
Germany. It is said that some of the British are using this inclination 
for their own advantage and that already parleys have been started 
for joint Anglo-American action. Su^estions have already been 
made to the effect that it is necessary for some of the British fleet to 
be located in the Pacific. Now even if the President and other states- 
men do not follow this trend, who can say how it will be? The friend 
I just spoke of told me that the United States cannot stop now because 
if Japan moves somethii^ will have to be done since it is a question 
of the United States saving its face. 

3. Well, in any case, 1 am goi^ to see the President today and talk 
with him on the bases of your instructions. You may be sure that 
I will do my very best. 
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[Seoiet] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
November 10, 1941 
Purple CA 
(Extremely Urgent) 

#1069 

Today, the 10th, at 11:30, accomp^ed by WAKASUGI, I had an 
hour’s conversation with President KOOSE VELT in the presence of 
Secretaiv HULL. I told them what you said in your instructions 
and explained in detail our proposal for the settlement of the three 
problems. In response the President said that in the present world 
crisis the American Government has as its objective to contribute to 
the establishment of peace and order in the Pacific in the spirit of 
fair play and that he hoped the Japanese-American conversations 
would be ^ective. 

He continued, ”In accordance with the desire of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment we wiU endeavor immediately to continue &e parleys and I 
hope that Japan too will make it evident that she intends to take a 
friendly attitude. What the United States most desires is (1) to 
prevent the expansion of the war, and (2) to bring about a lasting 
peace.” 

He concluded with the promise that he would carefully study, with 
Secretaiy HULL, our proposals as explained by me and after thinking 
them over make a replv. 

I will wire you the details later, however, I am in a huny to send 
you this r^suiTO. 
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[Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 

November 10, 1941 

Purple (Extremely Urgent) 

#1070 (Part 1 of 4) 

(To be handled in Government Code. Secret outside the depart- 
ment) 

My interview with the President, referred to in my #1069,* was 
held m a private room in the White House in order to avoid publicity. 
It was as follows: 

Prefacing my remarks with the fact that I was speaking on instruc- 
tions, I said, “1 have had no talks with the Secretaiy of State for 
about three weeks: ever since the resignation of the EONOYE cabinet; 
and since the present situation between Japan and the United States 
is such that it could not be left as it i^ I am very pleased to have this 
opportunity of speaking with you. The conversations on this ques- 
tion have lasted for more than six months. From their inception, 
Japan has been wishing to arrive at a quick settlement. The people 
of Japan also looked forward to these conversations with much hope; 
however, the conversations have dragged on and in the meantime 
the relation between the two countries has grown worse. It has be- 
come increasingly difficult for the people of my country to be patient. 
Now, the Government of Japan has in the meantime made many con- 
cessions, but the Government of the United States has held to its 
arguments and has shown no willingness to respond to our compro- 
mises. As a result, some people in Japan have begun to doubt if 
the United States is really sincere in this matter. The Japanese 
people regard the freezing of funds as a kind of economic blockade, 
and there seem to be some who say that modem warfare is not limited 
to shooting alone. No country can exist without the supply of ma- 
terials indispensable to its industry. From what reports I have re- 
ceived from Japan, the situation seems to be serious and threatemng 
and, therefore, the only way to keep peace is for Japan and the United 
States to come, without further delay, to some kind of a friendly and 
satisfactory agreement. It is for no other purpose than that of 
keeping peace m the Pacffic that the Japanese Government is endeavor- 
ing so nard to arrive at a satisfactory agreement by continuing our 
conversations. 

Army #24714 Trans. 11/13/41 (1) 
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[Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
November 10, 1941 
Purple (V ery Urgent) 

#1070 (Part 2 of 4) 

“As a major effort in attaining this objective, our Government has 
made the recent proposal. I wiw ^at your Government would make 
its views clear to us as soon as possible by responding to the views and 
desires expressed by the Japanese Government.” 

I incidentally told him ^at the Japanese Government, realiziim 
the seriousness of the situation, is dispatching Ambassador KURUSU 
to astist me. Then I continued and said, by way of an explanation 
of our proposal, that taking together the views expressed on October 
2 by the Secretary of State relative to our proposal of September 25. 
and what both the Secretary and the Assistant Secretary hadsaia 
subsequent to that date, the whole question could be boiled down to 
consist of the follomng three difficult points. I went on to say: 

1. “As to the principle of non-discrunination, we have decided to 
recognize the fact that if this principle is, as your Government widies, 
to be applied to the whole world, it is to be applied in the entire 
Pacific area including China. Since this is something which tiie 
Secretary of State has often spoken to me about as being a long- 
cherished detire of his, I hope that this guarantee which our Govern- 
ment is offering would prove to be satisi^tory to you. 

2. “Now as to the attitude of the two governments toward the 
European war, we proposed in our proposal of September 25 that the 
action on the part of the two governments should be based upon con- 
sideration of 'protection and self-defense.’ ” (The English text used 
our expression as it stood.) 

Regarding this point, 1 asked whether the United States Govern- 
ment would guarantee that it will not give an unnecessarily broad in- 
teipretation to the words “protection” and “self-defense”, and I said, 
“If the Japanese Government could get such a guarantee from the 
United States Government, the Japanese Government is also willing 
to give a similar guarantee.” I continued, “As to the words 'in case 
the United States enters the war, etc.,’ since our conversations had for 
their object the maintenance of peace in the Pacific, we are not in a 
position, under the present circumstances, to make any definite state- 
ment outside of what has been given in our proposal of September 25. 
Unless we have confidence in each other, as vou well realize, no guaran- 
tee would be a satisfactory one even if backed by a hundi^ promises 
and a hundred documents.” 
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[Secret] 


From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
November 10, 1941 
Purple (Very Urgent) 

#1070 (Part 3 of 4) 

3. I submitted the new proposal, as it stood, regarding the question 
of stationing and withdrawing of troops and proceeded to say, *With 
regard to this question, the Japanese Government has gone a step 
beyond her past proposals and has, by definitely fixing not only the 
localities in China where our troops would be stationed but also the 
period of their occupation, made it clear th&t the occupation is not a 
permanent and definite one. No doubt you would like to see the 
troops withdrawn at once, but I am sure you well understand that it is 
impossible under the present circumstances to do so. I earnestly wish 
that YOU would give favorable consideration to this question from the 
standpoint of the general situation.” 

Next, 1 said, ”The Japanese Government is making the following 
proposal with regard to the Japanese troops in French Indo-China,” 
and so saying, 1 submitted the proposal contained in your instructions. 

In reply to this, the President, remarking that he had already 
thou^t on the question before our explanation was given him, spoke 
as foUows from a note which he had been holding in his hand, “As a 
result of a confusion created by the forces of aggression, the whole 
world has fallen into a critical state. What seems to me to be common 
sense is for us to wish earnestly that the world will return to peaceful 
' normalcy and for the United States Government to do its utmost in the 
^irit of fair play for the establishment of peace, stability, and order 
in the Pacific. If this object is to be realized, actual results must be 
effected for the sake of human welfare. It is my earnest wish that the 
prdiminaiy talks relative to this question would have good results 
which would serve as a basis of future negotiations. I will; just as 
the Japanese Government hopes, do my best in order to help canyon 
these n^otiations successfully. I wiw that the Japanese Govern- 
ment womd clearly set forth its intention of foUowing a peaceful course 
in its policy and not an opposite course. This is the way to attain the 
results toward which botn you and we are working.” 

What the United States desires, according to the President, are: 
(1) to prevent the war from spreading; and (2) to establish a permanent 
peace. 
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[Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
Novembtf 10, 1641 
Purple (Very Urgent) 

#1070 (Part 4 of 4) 

The President elaborated on the point that with renu^ to the 
question of non-discrimination, he had agreed with CHURCHILL 
when he had conferred with that statesman to abolish the economic 
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limitations throughout the world; that he had opposed Germany be- 
cause Germany followed a policy contn^ to tl^ idea; and that he 
wished that the principle of non-discrimination would be applied 
generally throughout the world. The President then said by way of 
an incidental remark that in the d^ of President TAFT when dis- 
turbance arose in Cuba, the United States had failed by resorting to a 
policy of force; however, today under his administration, because ^e 
TOvemment had adopted a friendly policy, the relations with the l^atin- 
American countries had improved. He then explained how necessary 
it is to follow a new policy in accordance with new situations. Secre- 
tary HULL inserted the remark that the South American countries, 
who had in the past been fearful of the United States, have come to 
take an attitude of welcoming the United States. Speaking on the 
remark I had made to the effect that economic pressure had aroused 
the ill feelings of the Japanese people and had made them impatient, 
the President said, ‘Tt is necessary to find a modus vivendi if the 
people are to live,” and proceeded to explain that this expression should 
oe translated as “method of living.” Although it is not clear to me 
what it really means, I intend to ascertain whether he refers to, 
possibly, a provisional aCTeement. 

The I^'esident then asked if Ambassador KURUSU was bringing 
with him a proposal other than that referred to above. I replied that 
he was not bringing an;^roposal, but in response to my wishes he was 
coming to assist me. T^en the President said that he is leavii^ on 
the 15th and will be away for one week, as he must attend, as is his 
custom, a children’s party at Warm Springs during the Thanksgiving 
week (the 20th), and that he wondered whether he would have the 
opportunity of meeting Ambassador KURUSU before he leaves. 
Army 24717 Trans. 11/13/41 (1) 
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From; Tokyo 
To: Wadiington 
11 November 1041 
(Purple — CA) 

#762 

Re your #1069* 

Judging from the prog^ress of the conversations, there seem to be 
indications that the United States is still not fully aware of the 
exceedingly criticalness of the situation here. The fact remains that 
the date set forth in my message #736** is absolutely immovable 
under present conditions. It is a definite dead-line and therefore it is 
essential that a settlement be reached by about that time. The 
session of Parliament opens on the 15th (work will start on (the 
following day 1)) accordmg to the schedule. The government must 
have -a clear picture of things to come, in presenting its case at the 
session. You can see, therefore, that the situation is nearing adimax, 
and that time is indeed becoming short. 

I appreciate the fact that you are making strenuous efforts, but in 
view of the above mentioned situation, will you redouble them. 
When talking to the Secretary of State and others, drive the points 
home to them. Do everything in your power to get a dear picture of 
Uie U. S. attitude in the minimum amount'of time. At the same time 
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do everything in your power to have them give their speedy approval 
to our wal proposal. 

We would appreciate being advised of your opinions on whether 
or not they will accept our final proposal A. 

24653 

JD-1: 6416 (D) Navy Trans. 11-12-41 (S-TT) 
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[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
11 November 1941 
(Purple) 

#763 

Re my #671* 

With regard to our representations to the United States in this 
matter, we have received two representations from the Germans 
since then. On 6 November, 1 advised the German Ambassador in 
Tokyo that in view of the present general relationship between the 
United States and Japan, it was essential that this matter be given 
very careful study. 1 explained that there is a good chance that it 
would be more effective under the present circumstances, for us to 
present a determined attitude rather than to merely make representa- 
tions to the United States. It is exceedingly doubtful, I pointed out, 
whether a mere representation would bear any fruit. 

24654 
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8001 (8. 1. 8. #28031). Tokyo wiM Nomura secretly that the Axis oouutriea are demanding that 
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From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
11 November 1941 


[Secret] 


(Purple) 

#764 (In 3 parts, complete) 

1. On the 11th, the British Ambassador, while calling on me on 
some other business, brought up the subject of the conversations. 
He advised me that he reported my talks of the other day (see contents 
of 2 of my messase #723.*) to his home government, to which his 
government repliea along the following lines, he said: 

*|The British Government is not aware of the details of the conver- 
sations being conducted in Washington. Since its success would be 
of interest to Britain and Japan, it is fervently hoping for the success 
thereof. However,' unless the basis of discussion is first settled upon, 
it would be usel^ to go ahead and enter into negotiations of the 
details. The British Government feels that discussions as to the 
basic principles could safely be left up to the U. S. Government. 
However, as soon as the real n^tiations be^, the United States is 
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to confer with Great Britain accordii^ to arri^ement. Therefore, 
when that time arrives, negotiations wiU be carried on jointly with the 
United States and Japan.’’ 

2. I replied that in the matters being discussed between Japan 
and the United States there were some phases which greatly affected 
Great Britain. In the event of an agreement between Japan and the 
United States, Japan will simultaneously seek Britain’s a^eement. 
I wish to arrange matters so that the two agreements may be signed 
at exactly the same time. In view of the fact that to do we above is 
necessarv, we have already requested the United States to give their 
approval to the terms, I said to the British Ambassador. 

The British Ambassador said that he was not aware as to how much 

g rogress had been made between the United States and Japan, but 
e assumed that they were still in the preliminary stages. 

I, therefore, replied that his assumption may have fitted in the 
past, but that at present they had already entered into the realm of 
the actual negotiations. Moreover, the Imperial Government has 
already submitted its final proposal, thus bringing the negotiations to 
the final phase. We have made this fact absolutely clear to the 
United States, I added. 

I went on to say that I hear that the British Prime Minister made 
a speech at a luncheon given by the Mayor of London in which he 
stated that though he did not mow the developments in the U. S.- 
Japanese negotiations, he would issue a warning to Japan. Would 
it not be more to the point, I challenged, if, instead of making threats 
without knowing of what he spoke, he were to try to more clearly 
understand the issues and to cooperate in an effort to clear them up? 
However, I said, with the U. S.-Japanese talks in the phase they are 
today, and in view of the fact that I realized that there were certain 
relationships between the United States and Great Britain, I have no 
intention of urging or opposing British participation in these talks 
at this time. 

The Imperial Government has made the maximum concessions she 
can in drawing up its final proposal, I explained. We are of the 
opinion that the United States will find no objectionable points in 
it. I believe that it will be possible to sign the agreement within a 
week to ten days, I said. If, unfortunately, the Umted States refuses 
to accept those terms, it would be useless to continue the n^otiations. 
Our domestic political situation will permit no further delays in 
reaching a decision 

I am making superhuman efforts at this time, I pointed out, in 
the attempt to ride out the crisis in the U. S.-Japanese and the Briti^- 
Japanese relations. There are factions in the country which insist 
that there is no need for n^tiating and point out the uselessness 
of doing so. The negotiations are being continued only after these 
factions were checked. 


For these reasons, it is absolutely impossible that there be any 
further delays. 

A speedy settlement can be made depending entirely upon the 
attitude of Britain and the United States, I said, and suggested that 
his country give serious consideration to this, and cooperato in bring- 
ing about an early agreement. 

In the above nutimer, I pointed out the criticalnees of the situation. 
The Ambassador listened to what I said very attentively, giving 
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indications that he was realizing for the first time how critical the 
situation was. He advised me (hat he would send his government a 
report of the above conversation and that he himself would do his 
best to bring about a speedy settlement. 

3. Thus, there are indications that the United States Government 
is still under the impression that the negotiations are in the pre- 
liminary stages and that we are still merely exchanmng opinions. 
This is fiurther supported by the words of President Roosevelt re- 
ported by you in your mess^e #1070** (that part in which he says 
that he hopes that these preliminary discussions will lead to the basis 
of the real negotiations, etc.) 

That the United States takes this lazy and easy going attitude in 
spite of the fact that as far as we are concerned, this is the final phase, 
is exceedingly unfortunate. Therefore, it is my fervent hope that 
Your Exceflency will do everything in your power to make them 
realize this fact and bring about an agreement at the earliest possible 
moment. 

24824 
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[Secret] 

From: Washington 
To: Tokyo 
11 November 1941 
(Purple — CA) 

#1074 

Re your #762* 

After my conversation with the President, I told Hull that as the 
situation is urgent, I would like to meet him the same evening or 
this morning, and go on with concrete discussion. He replied that 
they understand fully our need of haste, that-, as a matter of fact 
both yesterday after our conversation and today, although it is the 
11th and the Armistice holiday, he would gather those concerned 
and give study to our proposal, and that it would facilitate the neg^ 
tiations to have our discussion tomorrow the 12th after hearing their 
opinions. 

^ As for a conjecture regarding the success or failure of the negotia-. 
tions, I will . . . after getting their opinions in tomorrow's mter- 
view. 

24711 
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^ [Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
November 12, 1941 
Purple 

#1087 (Part 1 of 4) 

(Departmental secret. To be handled in Government code.) 

On the 12th at 3 p. m. WAEASUGI went with me to talk with 
Secretaiy HULL. BALLANTINE sat in and we conversed for about 
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an hour. I asked if they had any answer to our proposal and HULL 
gave me the oral statements contained in my #1083 * and #1084 ^ He 
said that he wanted me to ascertain if the new cabinet would also 
approve of oral statement A and stated that oral statement B was 

P resented in the sense of a suggestion concerning peace between 
apan and China referred to in our last conversation in accordance 
with our request. He went on to say that if the same principle were 
applied to the China question as was applied to all the other problems, 
a settlement should be possible; that also, such things as the question 
of non-discrimination in commerce had to be connected with tnis; and 
that by day after tomorrow he could let us have a definite proposal. 
I said that judging from this suggestion and our conversation it looked 
as though it was implied that unless Japan and China could get 
together on the question of the stationing of troops there would be no 
chance for any s.uccess at all in the Japanese-American negotiations. 
I said that if this was what was meant it would be leaving the key to 
Japanese-American relations in the hands of someone else, which 
looked rather inappropriate, and I asked him if he meant that Japanese- 
Chineso relations comd be left to Japan and China and t!^t the 
United States and Japan could agree on the other questions. HULL, 
however, replied vaguely that if the general princi^es were applied to 
China too, an understanding would be possible. 

He then continued, “We have not yet privately infonned China 
about these talks, but we are letting England and the Netherlands, who 
are concerned, know something oi their general lines. In case some 
basis for negotiations is worked out, I believe it possible that they may 
sign along with the United States. However,” he added, “I cannot 
guarantee this.” 

Army 24794 Trans. 11/14/41 (2) 
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[Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 

November 12, 1941 . 

Puride (Extremely Urgent) 

#1087. Part 2 of 4.“ 

To be handled in government code. 

Then BAT JAN TINE inserted the remark that it^is stipulated in 
the American proposal of June 21st that the United States will not be 
a party to applying to other countries any condition conflicting with 
the principles which the United States has been consistently uphmding. 
WAKASUGI said: 

“While we heartily welcome the Suggestion offered, I would like to 
know more definitely how China is to^ made to pledge to follow the 
suggestion. Is it the intention of Secretary HULL to leave this 
matter up to direct negotiations to be conducted between Japan and 
China; or is it his intention to have the United States secure the pledge 
from (;hina and transmit it to Japan; or it is to be accomplished wim 
Japan, the United States, and China meeting in a conference?” 
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It seems that Secretary HULL had no definite plan in mind regard- 
ing this matter, but he spoke as if he was confident that if the Japanese- 
American negotiations are carried out in accordance with the principle 
of peace that a stage would in due time be reached at wmch tnis 
su^estion could be carried out. 

Whereupon WAKASUGI asked: 

''Is it your intention to have China make this pledge when that 
st^e has been reached in the course of the ne^tiations?” 

HULL avoided making a definite reply and instead he brought out 
an example, stating that when two parties in a dispute wish to come 
to an agreement they could do so by the mediation of a third party 
and, so saying, HUUL hinted his having the intention of mediating 
between Japan and China depending, of course, on conditions. 

Army 24837 Trans. 11/15/41 (2) 

' •torPwtllM B. 1. 8. 


[Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
November 12, 1941 
Purple 

#1087 (Part 3 of 4)* (Departmental Secret) (To be handled in 
government code) 

Concerning the stationing of troops, 1 explained to him that- in the 
new proposal we made it clear that we do not mean to keep them there 
indennitely. HULL replied that to interfere in the private affairs of 
o^er nations contravenes any general peace program and that per- 
manent occupation is impossible. However, he seemed quite satimed 
with my explanation. 

In connection with a general peace policy, HULL said, “In one 
breath you say that the tmee-power pact has a peaceful objective and 
in the other you confess that «Japan is bound by the agreement and is 
tied up with Germany. Now the officials of our country and our public 
are at a loss to understand any explanation like this. HITLER has 
a hard task and to cany it out, he is making the people of the various 
small nations suffer. Now he ctvmot hold out forever in such a diffi- 
cult underti^ing, and sooner or later we are going to have to take 
charge of things after the war. In this we are going to need every 
resovirce. Leaders of both Japan and the United States ought to coop- 
erate in a peaceful program. Thus, if some sort of plan can be woricM 
out between Japan and the United States comprising the nations con- 
cerned — ^for example, England and the Netherlands — to bring about 
complete harmony over the Pacific, Japan would no longer need to 
worry about the three-power pact, and tne three-power pact would die 
a natural death.” I refuted this argument, saying, “The Japanese- 
British alliance was in effect at the time of the Russo-Japanese war, 
but afterwards at the time of the Washington conference it was nulli- 
fied, so you see the situation changes with the times. The existence 
of the three-power pact presents no obstacle to any peace plan. 

Army 24838 Trans. 11/15/41 (2) 

• Fart 4 of 4 not •^•Okble. 
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[Secret] 


From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
November 12, 1941 
Purple 

#1087 (Part 4 of 4)* 

Departmental secret. (To be handled in government code.) 

Continuing, he said, ** Japan does not like to exercise force — ^not by 
any means. If we could get petroleum and other raw materials from 
the United States and the Netherlands Indies, we would not have to 
use force, would we? Then, when we come to the question of non- 
discrimination in commerce, I don’t think that the United States will 
have any objection to our proposal.” 

HULL answered, '‘The Unitec’ States also recognizes that the situ- 
ation is tense and is considering your proposals concerning the t^ee 
problems. We are doing this just as fast as we can but questions 
pending over a period of ten years cannot be settled over night. By 
day after tomorrow, I will be ready to reply.” 

WAKASUGI reiterated, "As I told you, the Diet assembles on the 
25th and the situation is drawing more and more grave. I want to 
get a definite reply to our proposal at any time now so by day after 
tomorrow 1 will expect a dear concise reply on these various problems.” 

In a word, dunng that conversation they sought our reco^tion 
of the statement of August 28, number B, and made explanations of 
their recent su^estions for a Japanese-(^nese peace. They only 
wished to tell us that the United States is going deeper into the th^ 
problems and our proposal of September 25 and that the]^ are making 
ready for a quick reply. I am not satisfied with their attitude toward 
taki^ up negotiations so tomorrow morning I am going to have 
WAKkSuGI again tell HULL please to hurry up with a decision. 
Army 25428 Trans. 11/26/41 (X) 

• For Part 1 of 4 see 8. 1. 8. 134794. For parts 2 and 8 see 8. 1. 8. 134887 A 134838. A report o( the oonler^ 
ence between Ambassador NOMURA and Secretary HULL with WAKASUQI and BALLANITOB 
present. 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Vichy 
November 12, 1941 
Purple 
#528 

In the face of the ever-straining international situation, the army 
is endeavorii^ to perfect as quicmy as possible military facilities in 
French Indo-China. As a result, they now face a great need of making 
certain preparations in North Indo-China which would be in viola- 
tion of the NISIHARA-MARUTAN agreement, especially the clause 
which forbids occupation by the army of the area south of the river 
Auju*. The French Indo-China authorities, I understand, claiming 
that they could not permit the Japanese Army to make such prepara- 
tions because they consider the restrictions stipulated in the agree- 
ment still valid, refuse absolutely to recognize the demands of the 
Japanese Army. However, at the time the treaty for the joint defense 
was concluded, in anticipation of just such a case as this, we saw to 
it that a clause was inserted to the effect that the treaty iucludes 
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cancellation of the reetrictions stipulated in the NISIHARA-MARU* 
TAN agreement. Therefore, urce them to issue at once definite in- 
structions to the French Indo-China authorities to withdraw their 
claim and then wire me the results. 

Army 24915 Trans. 11/18/41 (NR) 

a ynna gpaUing. 


[Secret] 

From: Toyko 
To: Washington 
13 November 1941 
(Purple — CA) 

#766 

Re your 1066* 

1. Through the U. S. Ambassador's courtesy, I was, in confidence, 
shown the record of your conversations with Secretary Hull of the 
7th. According to this record, the Secretary asked you, point blank, 
in connection with the so-cidled self-defense rights, for a ''concrete 
statement of Japan's relations with the Axis powers". 

You made no mention of this in your message. Will you please give 
us a detailed report of this. 

2. Judging from the tone of these talks, the United States is appar- 
ently stifl assuming that they are of a preliminary nature. We 
pleaded with the U. S. Ambassador seain on the 12th to try and see 
the seriousness of the situation. Wul you, too, do everything in 
your power to make them realize this in accordance with the fines 
contamed in my various instructions on this subject. 

3. Since the record of your conversations with Hull were shown to 
me only through the personal courtesy of the Ambassador, please 
maintam strict secrecy regarding it. 

24712 

JD-1: 6466 (D) Navy Trans. 11-13-41 (S-TT) 

*10-1: (S. I. B. 0 usn * 9 t 646 ). 


[Secret] 

From: Washington 
To: Tokyo 
13 November 1941. 

(Purple) 

#1089 

Re my #1087* 

On this, the 13th, Wakasugi called on Ballantine. 

(1) Wakasugi said: 

"Yesterday's conversations led to no settlement and moreover, the 
outcome of it fell far short of Japanese anticipations. The times have 
become exceedingly critical and the Japanese people have become 
impatient with r^ard to the Japanese-U. S. conversations. They 
are becoming desperate as far as Japanese-U. S. relations ^e con- 
cerned. This being the general condition in Japan, and being con- 
fronted with the fact that it is the eve of the convening of the session 
of the Diet, the government of Japan is anxious to have these U. S.- 
Japanese talks reach some conclusion without a moment’s unnecessary 
delay. 
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“The above ie as was explained forcefully in yesterday's conversa- 
tions. In the next conversations, any discussions of general attitudes 
and comments on the possible outlook should be unnecessary. 

“We request that Hull be asked to give a clear reply at our next 
meeting on the following points: Does the United States intend to 
accept our proposal of 25 September, including the proposals sub- 
mitted by us on 7th and 10th of this month? If not, will the United 
States submit a counter proposal to the above, clearly indicating the 
revision desired? Or, on the other hand, is the United States of the 
attitude that she will stick to her proposal of 21 June and make that 
instrument her final proposal? 

“Many in Japan are of the opmion that the United States is pur- 
poselv stalling the procedure", Wakasugi said. 

Ballantine: 

“The United States is also aware of the fact that matters have 
reached an exceedingly critical sti«e. In spite of the fact that the 
11th w^ a holiday, it was disreganmd and tto matter was discussed. 
There is no truth in the charge that the United States is pursuing a 
“stalling" policy. 

“However, in spite of the fact that we do not wish to appear to 
be quibblinjg about details, there are several points which \nll have 
to be explained by Japan before the United States can make definite 
replies. 

{Pwi 2) 

“For example, Japan has expr^ed her acceptance of non-discrimi- 
nation of commerce on the Pacific but on condition that said non- 
discriminatory treatment be applied to the entire world. Does this 
sweeping proposal include those nations wUch are at {present em- 
broiled m the war? We cannot help but have some misgivings as to 
when such an agreement would become effective over the entire 
Pacific area, if its effectivity there depends on its applicability on the 
nations at war." 

Wakasugi: 

“Fundamentally speaking, the basic aims of this is to bring about a 
U. S.-Japanese agreement. The supporters would be Japan and ^e 
United States, hence the terms are not intended to be made applicable 
to every country in the world. It is our intention that the United 
States and Japan agree upon the basic principle of non-discriminatoty 
treatment throughout the world." 

(2) Concerning the matter contained in your messages ITSS** and 
#764***, it is ^e that the United States is stiU mMiiming that, as it 
was in the beginning, these talks are as yet in the exploratory stages 
through which the basis of agreements may be discovered. We, on 
the oroer hand, are going on tne assumption that these are the actual 
n^tiations. There exists, therefore, a fundamental discordant note. 

Wakasug^ pointed out tnis fact, to which Ballantine replied: 

“The United States is proceeding along the lines set forth Wetofore. 
Even as late as yesterday, Hull said that if these conversations can 
be carried to the point of their beingmade the basis of a negotiation, 
we could no doubt get Britain and^e Netherlands to participate." 
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(Part 5) 

Wakasugi: 

"Leaving aside the U. S. viewpoint on this particular matter for 
the time being, if talks between the duly recognized Ambassador of 
one country and the President and Secretary of State of another, 
concerning adjustments of relations between the two countries they 
represent — regardless of the form in which said talks are conducted — 
are not negotiations, we are indeed hard put to it to figure out what, 
indeed, does constitute a diplomatic negotiation. 

"I request that Hull be clearly advised that we are treating the 
present proceedings as part of the negotiations.” 

(3) Regarding your message 766****: 

The main objective of that day’s interview was to submit our new 
proposal and to arrange for a meeting with the President together 
with Secretary Hull and to advise them that we would make a more 
detailed explanation at that time. For that reason, as I reported in 
my message, the only reference I made to the Tripartite Pact was to 
express my hopes that they would not insist upon enlarging the scope 
of the right of self-defense. Besides that, we discussed nothing per- 
taining to the Tripartite Pact. Hull never requested that we made a 
"concrete statement” concerning our relations with the Axis Powers. 
Had he done so, I would have been compelled to make some reply. 

For the sake of reassuring myself, 1 had Wakasugi make indirect 
reference to this matter to Ballantine who was present on the occasion 
in question. Wakasugi asked Ballantine if he could remember any 
other points that might have been discussed, stating that he wanted 
this imormation for the sake of the records. Ballantine replied that 
he could recall nothing further. 

If any mention was made of the topic you state was in the records 
of the meeting, it would not be likely that Ballantine, who was the 
only other person there, knows nothing about it. No doubt there is 
some mistaKe there. You are aware, of course, that the United States 
is trying to get us to assure them on our stand with r^ard to our duties 
tmder the terms of the Pact. You can see that by the contents of 
their proposal. 

(Please insert "766-(2)” following that part reading "764” in (2) 
of this message.) 

24882 

JD-l: 6669 (D) Navy Trans. 11-17-41 (2) 


•n>-l: 6531 (8. 1. B. «M7M. 3«8S7-n). 
•nn-i: 6413 (S. 1. 8. tamsi. 

•MJD-l: 6417 (8. 1. S. «34834). (Note: 
6455 ( 8 . 1. 8 . nmi). 


In ooBMatlon with thte ni. sm Iwt wntonoe nboTe.) 


[Seeret] 

From; Tokyo 
To: Washington 
November 14, 1941 
Purple (CA) (Urgent) 

#772 

The time of presentation of Proposal B will be according to my 
instructions of today. We have drawn up this proposal in a formal 
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measure including the addendum. (I mean to say the proposal you 
are to present to the American officials upon instructions from me.) 
I am sending to you the English text thereof in ensuing message #773.* 
Army 24791 ' Trans. 11/14/41 (S) 

• 8m 8 . 1. S. #34703. 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
November 14, 1941 
Purple (CA) (Urgent) 

Points 1, 2, 3, and 4 are given in my #727 *. 

5. The Japanese Government agrees to withdraw her army, which 
is at present stationed in French Indo-China, whenever peace shall 
have been established between Japan and China or a just peace firmly 
established in the Pacific area. 

6. The Japanese Government (agrees ?) that if the principle of non- 
discriminatory treatment in trade is to be applied throughout the 
world the same principle should also be appli^ to the entu*e Pacific 
area, in other words, in China as well. 

7. The two governments shall make world peace their common 
objective and shall cooperate at a suitable time for speedy retdization 
of world peace. However, in dealing with developments prior to the 
establishment of world peace, the two governments shall act in accord- 
ance with the viewpoint of protection and self defense. Furthermore, 
in the event of the United States’ participation in the European war, 
Japan shall automatically cany out what she understands to be the 
obligations which befall her as a party to the Three Power Agreement 
existing between Japan, Germany and Italy. (Point 7 is identical 

with what is given in para^aph 2 of our proposal of of this 

month and does not contain the purport mven in the first part of (2) 
of our Proposal “A”. This is for your information.) 

Army 24792 Trans. 11/14/41 (S) 

• 8.1. 8.124338. Text of propoaal “B”. 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Hongkong 
November 14, 1941 
Purple 

Cir. #2319 (To be handled in Government Code) 

(Strictly secret outside the Department) 

Though the Imperial Government hopes for great thin^ from the 
Japan-American negotiations, they do not permit optimism for the 
future. Should the negotiations collapse, the international situation 
in which the Empire wul find herself will be one of tremendous crisis. 
Accompanying this, the Empire’s foreignjiolicy as it has been dedded 
by the cabinet, insofar as it pertains to Onina, is: 

а. We wffi completely destroy British and American power in China. 

б. We wpl take over all enemy concvissions and enemy important 
rights and interests (customs and minerals, etc.) in China. 
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e. We will take over all rights and interests owned by enemy 
lowers, even though thev might have connections with the new 
Chinese government, should it become necessary. 

In realizing these steps in China, we will avoid, insofar as possible, 
xhausting our veteran troops. Tnus we will cope with a world war 
n a long-time scale. Should our reserves for total war and our future 
ailitar^ strength wane, we have decided to reinforce them from the 
irhole Far Eastern area. This has become the whole fundamental 
olicy of the Empire. Therefore, in consideration of the desirability 
o lighten our personal and material load, we will encour^e the activ- 
bies of important Chinese in their efforts in the occupied territories 
nsofar as is possible. Japan and China, working in cooperation, will 
ake over military bases. Thus, operating wherever possible, we will 
ealize peace throughout the entire Far East. At the same time^ we 
dace great importance upon the acquisition of materials (especially 
rom unoccupied areas). In order to do this, all in the cabinet have 
ioncurred, in view of the necessity, in a reasonable relaxation of the 
rarious restrictions now in force (after you have duly realized the 
Titical situation which has brought the above decisions mto being you 
Fill, of course, wait for instructions from home before carrying them 
mt). 

In connection with the above, we have the precedent of the freezing 
egislation. We are wiring you this particularly for your information 
done. Please keep absolutely quiet the existence of these decisions 
ind the fact that tney have been transmitted to you. 

This message is directed to NansO,* Hokudai,* Shanghai, Tientsin, 
Bsinkow, Hankow, Cantom and Hongkong. Hokudai * will transmit 
to Ealgan and Taiyuan. Tsingtao will transmit to Tsinan. Canton 
nrill transmit to Amoy. 

Army 25322 

ID 6801 ^ Trans. 11/26/41 (NR) 

■ Emi* spdUng. 


[Secret] 

From; Washington (Nomura) 

Po: Tokyo 
(November 14, 1941 
Purple 

[1 1090 (Part 1 of 3)* (Departmental Secret) 

(To be handled in Government Code) 

I am telling Your Excellency this for your own information only. 

I believe that I will win out in the long run in these n^otiations, 
and I will fight to the end. 1 will do my very best with infinite 
patience and then leave the outcome up to God Almighty. However, 
I must tell you the following: 

1. As 1 told you in a number of messages, the policy of the American 
Government in the Pacific is to stop any further movM on our part 
either southward or northward. With every economic weapon at 
their command, they have attempted to achieve this objective, and 
now they are contriving by every possible means to prepare for actual 
warfare. 

2. In short, they are making every military and every other kind 
of preparation to prevent us from a thrust northward or a thrust 
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southward; they are confipiring most actively with the nations con- 
cerned and rather than yield on this fundamental political poU^ of 
theirs in which they believe so firmly, they would not hesitate, 1 am 
sure, to fight us. It is not their intention, I know, to repeat, such a 
thing as Uie Munich conference which took place several years ago 
and which turned out to be such a failure. Already 1 think the apex 
of German victories has been passed. Soviet resistance persists, and 
the possibility of a separate peace has receded, and hereafter this 
trend will be more and more in evidence. 

3. The United States is sealing ever-friendlier relations with China, 
and insofar as possible she is assisting CHIANG. For the sake of 
peace in the Pacific, the United States would not favor us at the 
sacrifice of China. Therefore, the China j^blem might become the 
stumbli^ block to the pacification of the Pacific and as a result the 
possibility of the UnitM States and Japan ever making up might 
vanish. 

Army 24877 Trans. 11/17/41 (2) 

• For Port a, mo 8 . 1 . 6 . 114807 ; Port 8 of 8 not ovifloble. 


[SeorH] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
November 14, 1941 
Purple (Urgent) 

#1090 (Part 2 of 3)* (Departmental Secret) (To be handled in 
^vemment Code) 

4. There is also the question of whether the officials of the Japanese 
Government are t 3 ring up very intimately with the Axis or not. We 
are regarded as having a verv flexible policy, readv, nevertheless, in 
any case, to stab the United States right m the back. Lately the 
ne^papers are writing in a manner to show how gradually we are 
tying up closer and closer with the Axis. 

5. If we carr^ out a ventm^ southward for the sake of our existence 
and our lives, it naturally follows that we will have to flight England 
and the Unit^ States, and chances are also great that the Soviet will 
participate. Furthermore, among the neutnd nations, those of Cen- 
tral America are already the puppets of the United States, and as for 
those of South America, whether wey like it or not, thev are dependent 
for their economic existence on the United States ana must maintain 
a neutrality partial thereto. 

6. It is mevitable that this war will be long, and this little victory 
or that little victory, or this little defeat or wat little defeat do not 
amotmt to much, and it is not hard to see that whoever can htfld out 
till the end will m the victor. 

7. It is true that the United States is gradually getting in deeper 
and dee^ in the Atlantic, but this is merely a sort of convoy war- 
fare, and as things now stand she might at any moment transfer her 
main strength to the Pacific. 

Army 24857 

JD 6553 Trans. 11/17/41 (7) 

• Ptrli 14r8 nol •▼aOabto. 
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[Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: To^o 
November 14, 1941 
E^uple 

|(1090 (Part 3 of 3)* (Secret outside the Department) 

Great Britain, too, in the. light of the present condition of the 
German and Italian navies, has, without a doubt, moved considerable 
itrength into the area of the Indian Ocean. I had expected in the 
past that should the United States start warlike activities in the 
Atlantic, there would be considerable feeling for a compromise in the 
Pacific, but there has been no evidence of such an inclination as yet. 
There are even now many arguments against war with Germany 
as opposed to internal questions, but there is not the slightest opposi- 
tion to war in the Pacific. It is being thou^t more tnan ever that 
parti^ation will be carried out through the Pacific area. 

8. Tnough I cannot be a hundred per cent sure of the present 
situation in Japan, having read vour successive wires I realize tnat the 
condition must bo very critical. In spite of the fact that it is m^ 
understanding that the people and officials, too, are tightenii^ their 
belts, I am going to pass on to vou my opinion, even though 1 know 
that 1 will be harshly criticized lor it. I feel that should the situation 
in Japan permit, I would like to caution patience for one or two . 
months in order to get a clear view of the world situation. This, I 
believe, would be the best plan. 

Furthermore, 1 would like to call your attention again to my wires 
Nos. 894* and 901" sent to you on the 3rd and 4Ui of November, 
respectively. 

Army 25139 Trans. 11/22/41 (NR) 

• 8. 1. 8. 1331M in which NOMURA cItm hii Tiews on the' preoent world sitiiBtion. 

k 8. 1. 8. #23114 in which Ambenador NOMURA epologiies for exprening himself carelessly on the spur 
oi the moment on October 8 and yenturee the opinion that Japan will have to drastically reorganise her 
ecxmomy before she is able to become self-enffloient as a reenlt of the establishpient of the spbm of oo-proa- 
perity. He suggests a profitable foothold from a southward moYement within seyeral yean. 

• Hr Parts 1 and.i, see 8. 1. 8. Noa. 2iS77 and 24887. 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
16 November 1941 
(Purple — CA) 

#774 

Re your #1087* 

During the conversations with Hull, Wakasugi asked, with regard 
to the form in which the suggestion should materia^e, *‘or is it 
your intention to have it conducted by the consular representatives 
of Japan, the United States, and Chma?” As you are aware, the 
In^rial Government is opposed to its taking that course. 

Please be aware of the fact that the ''B" suggestion was taken up 
because we thought it might be a short cut to settlement. In other 
words, we decided to take it up because we thought it would speed 
up the procedure. We do not wish to give it even a chance to further 
complicate and prolong matters. 
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Bearing this in mind, do everythin in your power to not only pre- 
vent further complications but to simplify matters as much as pos- 
sible. 

24833 

JD-1: 6530 (D) Navy Trans. 11-15-41 (S-TT) 

•JD-l; <831 (8. 1. 8. HiTST). 


(Secret] 

From: To^o 
To: Washington 
15 November 1941 
(Purple) 

#775 

Through my various messages on the subject, you are fully aware 
of the fact that these talks have gone beyond the pre liminar y stage 
wd that they are now well within the realm of the "real thing”. It 
is true that at the time the Konove statement was dispatched, the 
n^otiations were more or less conducted as preliminary to a meeting 
of "the leaders”. However, for all practical purposes, the talks had 
gone beyond the point where they could be termed as being of a 
"preliminary” nature. By that time, we had centered all of our 
efforts toward bringing about a speedy termination of the talks. 
That has been made perfectly clear. I feel sure that the United 
States too, r^ardless of what they may have said, recognized this 
fact i^m a realistic point of view. 

It is true that the United States may try to say that since we made 
no particular mention of the changed status of the talks, they w^e 
under the impression that they were still of a preliminary nature. 

Whatever the case may be, the fact remains that the date set forth 
in my message #736* is an absolutely immovable one. Please, there- 
fore, make the United States see the light, so as to make possible the 
signing of the agreement by that date. 

24834 

JD-l: 6531 (D) Navy Trans, 11-15-41 (S-TT) 

•JD-l: «3S4 (8. L 8. #8437*). 


[Seeratl 

From: To^o 
To: Washington 
15 November 1941 
^Purple^CA) 

To Ambassador Kurusu. 

I wish to ^ress my sympathy on the presumption that you must 
be experiencing considerable fatigue as a consequence of your long 
trip by air. Not alone this Minister, but everyone in government 
drcles, feels deep gratitude that you have agrei^ to ta^e the fi- 
ceedingly difficult problems which confront us. As I saidj I realize 
that your task is a difficult one, but at the same time it is an important 
one; succera or failure will have a great bearing on the rise or decline 
of our nation. 

Hease explain to Ambassador Nomura the conditions which exist 
here, and at the same time describe our determinations in detail to 
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him. After you have perfect understanding of each other, cooperate 
with him in an unsparing effort to guide the n^tiations to any early 
settlement. That is my fervent prayer which I hope may be granted. 

Even after the presentation of the final proposm by us, the U. S. 
Government apparently continues to show l^ness. There are even 
those who suspect that the United States is intentionally stal^g for 
time. In view of the fact that the crisis is fast approaching, no 
subsidiary complications can be countenanced even when considering 
tile time element alone. Such an eventuality would make impoesible 
the surmounting of the crisis. 

Hease familiarize yourself with my various instructions to Am- 
bassador Nomura on this subject, iff ter which do everything in yoin 
power to make the United States come to the realization that it is 
mdeed a critical situaUon. I beg of you to make every effort to 
have them cooperate with us in assuring peace on the Pacific. 

Because of your expressed desires prior to your departure from 
here, we have not as yet presented our “B” proposal to the United 
StatM. We are of the opinion, however, that we had better submit 
it to than at an eariy opportunity. 

24873 

JD-1: #6656 (D) Navy Trans. 11-17-41 (S-TT) 


[Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tolqro 

15 November 1941 

(Purple) 

#1095 (In 2 parts, comidete) 

On this, the 15th, I, accompanied by Wakasugi, called.on Secretary 
Hull, (Ballantine was also present), for an interview which lasted 
about one hour and a half. I shall report in detail subsequentlv, but 
in the meantime, I am sending you a resume of the meeting as follows: 

The United States handed us an explanation of their stand on the 
‘‘non-discriminatory treatment in commerce” matter, which I am 
forwarding to you as separate wire ”A”, numbered my mess^e 
#1096*; separate wire '*B”, numbered my message #1097**, contcdns 
the text of their proposal involving this matter. (The latter is a 
proposed joint statement on economic policy and is composed of (1) 
general policy ; (2) Japanese-U. S. relations; and, (3) policies involving 
the Pacific area). 

We stated that we would give these notes our careful study and 
after requesting our government’s advice, would make a reply. We 
went on to say that we^insist that these talks have now progressed 
to the n^tiations stage. 

To this Hull replied that before any settlements can be reached, 
it is necessary that other countries involve^ such as Britain and the 
Netherlands East Indies, be consulted. This procedure is desired 
by Japan t<M, he pointed out. There are reasons, he said, that make 
it inconvenient for the United States to state that negotiations are 
being conducted with Japan alone, before they have had a chance to 
participate therein. He went on to repeat that for those reasons, 
these talks shall continue to be of an exploratory nature. At the 
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same time, the continuation of these conversations shall not be 
hampered, he promised. 

We then requested that he reply with regard to other matters to 
which Hull said: 

** Japan on the one hand is attempting to enter into a peaceful 
agreement with the United States, wlme simultaneously, on the 
other hand, she is insisting that her military alliance with Germany 
be maintained. I, personally, can understand Japan’s explanations, 
however, I feel that it would be exceedingly difficult to make the 
general U. S. ppblic and even of the world, see through the seeming 
paradox. 

{Part 2) 

“For this reasom it is essential that we have the definite word of 
the new Japanese Cabinet on the peaceful policy. In other words, it 
is essential that this new Cabinet give definite recognition and ap- 
proval of the statement submitted by the previous government con- 
cerning this matter. On 21 June, we made certain proposals which 
concerned political stabilization of the entire Pacific area. Even if 
Japan were to favor limiting this area to only the southwestern Pacific 
area, the United States would continue to desire that it be made ap- 
plicable to the entire Pacific area. 

“Therefore, we shall submit our reply on the other two points only 
after we have received a reply to the proposal we are submitting to 
you today.” 

We therefore stated that our government’s attitude has already 
been ^pressed by the contents of our proposal through which it may 
be seen that there has been.no changes therein. However, for the 
sake of reassurance, we would ascertain this point, we said. 

Hull expressed several doubts concerning our relations to the Tri- 
partite Pact. He pointed out that in spite of the Japanese-U. S. S. R. 
neutrality pact, it was apparently essential that great armed forces 
of both countries had to constantly face each other across the Japanese- 
U. S. S. R. border. The United States wants no peace of that nature. 
He went on to say that the United States desires that simultaneously 
with a peace agreement between Japan and the United States, the 
T^artite Pact shall become a mere scrap of paper. 

We, therefore, repeated that part of our proposal which involved 
that alliance and again pointed out that there need be no clash be- 
tween U. S.-Japanese peace and the continued existence of that treaty. 
We went on to say that our government would no doubt be very dis- 
appointed at the results of today’s conversations. We then decided 
to meet again after I had received my government’s further instruc- 
tions. 

Will you, therefore, please rush your instructions concerning the 
matters contained herein. 

24030 

JD-l: 6684 (D) Navy Trans. 11-18-41 (2) 

•JD-l: ewT I. 8. No. M98I. 

•*10-1: eaw 8. 1. B. No. Msn. 
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[Secret] 

•* 1000 : Washington (Nomura) 

;’o: Tokyo 
5 November 1941 
Purple) 

1098 (In 2 parts, complete) 

Let us suppose that the Japanese-U. S. negotiations for the adjust- 
lent of relations between the two countries which are being con- 
ucted at present, unfortunately break down, and that, as a conse- 
[uence, we pursue an unrestricted course. The following is my guess 
a to what would be the relationship between the United States and 
apan imder such circumstances. 

Much, of course, would depend on what move we make and how we 
lake it, but 

(a) It is most probable that diplomatic relations between the two 
ountries would be broken off immediately; 

(b) Even if they are not, the same situation as now exists between 
rennany and the United States — that is, the closing of the consulates 
nd recalling of the Ambassador — will probably be effected. 
Through the application of the order freezing the assets, economic 
elations have uready been broken off for ell practical purposes). 
Fnder such circumstances, only a small staff will remain at the 
hnbassy here . (Please see my separate wire 1 099 * for my suggestion 
s to the personnel of such a reduced staff). 

I presume that the government has given careful consideration as to 
he disposition of the various offices and our nationals residing hero. 

would appreciate being advised in confidence of your decision in 
hese matters. 

In the event of (b), I presume that the same procedure as was fol- 
>wed in the case of U. S.-Germany will be followed. That is, per- 
onnel of the consulates of the re^ective countries will no doubt be 
vacuated by mutual consent. We can see that it could be possible 
the officials and business men who remained here at that time (thev 
rould total about 300 or 400), to be evacuated on another vessel, 
lowever, we fear that the number of persons desiring passage will 
ndoubt^y slgrrocket. The Consuls will, of course, uiw our 
ationals to remain here even if the worst eventuality should mate- 
ialize, but we feel that there will be many who, because of various 
ircumstances, will find it impossible to do so. 

It will be practically impossible to make a distinction between them 
nd officials and business men. Will you, therefore, give your con- 
[deration to sending enough ships to evacuate these people. 

{Parti) 

In the event of (a) — 

(1) No doubt some agreement between the United States and 
apan will be entered into to guarantee the safe passage of Embassy 
nd Consulate staff members, (agreements will no doubt be entered 
Dto with r^ard to the course of the vessel, markers, and communica- 
ion metho<u). (One plan may be to have these officials sent to some 
lalf-way point, for example Hawaii, some port in the Meutian Islands, 
T, if unavoidable to French Tahiti, on ships belonging to the nation 
o which they are aco'edited, and at such prearranged place, have the 
espective snips exchange passengers). To the representative of 
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what nation do we i>lan to entrust our national property and to protect 
the rights of our nationals remaining here? Is it correct to assume that 
negotiations with the coimt^ which has been selected will be com- 
pleted in Tokyo with the diplomatic representative of that country 
and in that country by our ambassador or minister? 

(2) Japanese residents here who are of military age, will undoubtedly 
be held here. Therefore, a plan to exchange our nationals residing 
here for Americans residing in Japan is conceivable, but in view m 
the difference in numbers, it is indeed a very slim hope. Dependraioe 
on ships of neutral register, too, would be an exceedingly precarious 
undertaki^ should war actually be declared. We wo^d appreciate 
being advised of the government’s attitude on these points. 

26032 

JD-1: 6631 (D) Navy Trans. 11-19-41 (2) 

**JI>-1:«M«(8. L S. fUOBS) 


(Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: To^o 

15 November 1041 

(Purple) 

#1106 (In 6 parts, complete.) 

Chief of Office routing. 

The following is the conversation I had with Hull on the 15th, the 
gist of which I reported to you in m^ message #1095*: 

Hull said that the United States is makine sincere efforts too, and 
through such efforts, he said, he is now able to present a proposal 
concerning the commerce problem. So saying, ne related to me 
Note “A”, which was reported to you as my message #1096**. 

Hull: "The United States has entered into trade agreements with 
22 nations^all of which are based on the status of a "most-favored 
nation". Through them trade barriers throughout the world are 
being removed. There actually are between 1000 and 1200 articles 
on which tariffs have been substantially reduced. I strongly advo- 
cated this policy at the Economic Conference which was held in 
London some time ago, but because opposition to it was voiced by 
some, it was not adopts at that time." (He added that Germany 
was one of the countries which was opposed to it.) 

"In this way, the United States desires to apply the non-discrim- 
inatory policy over a wide scope. Japan wants that part of the 
proposal which advocates the application of these terms to the 
entpe Pacific area to be revised so that it will be applicable to the 
entire world. The United States is unable to guarantee anv con- 
ditions which are outside of the UnitM States’ sphere of influence. 
Therefore, I hope that Japan will agree to delete her condition, in 
which she insists that she will agree to applying the non-discriminatoiy 
treatment to the Pacific area only if it is applied to the world." 

(Fart #) 

So saying, he submitted Note "B" which contains the U. S. pro- 
posal and wUdi was sent to you as my message #1097***. Wakasugi 
asked Hull if this was a counter proposal to that part of our propom 
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which we submitted the other day concerning the three major 
problems, pertaining to non-discrimination. Hufi replied that in its 
application it covers a wider range, (meaning, apparently, that its 
contents covers a wider range). 1, therefore, advised HuU that we 
would give it our studv and that we would seek our government's 
opinion thereon after which I would submit our reply. 

I said: “Since official proposals have been submitted by me to the 
!President and the Secretary of State, we feel that these talks should be 
looked upon as negotiations." 

Hull: “Your govenunent may consider those talks as being nego- 
tiations today. As I said at our previous meeting, however, the 
subjects being discussed must be taken up with Britam, Netherlands, 
and others. Moreover, Ae Foreign Minister himself told Ambassa- 
dor Grew in Tokyo that it was essential that those countries partici- 
pate in the negotiations. For these reasons, we feel that it is neces- 
sary to hold these preliminary exploratory conversations between 
Japan and (he United States first. It would be inappropriate if wo 
were to consider these talks formal negotiations, because then it would 
seem as if we were trying to force ^atever settlements we reached 
upon those other nations. 

“I feel that we should first find the baac principles on which a 
suitable agreement could be reached, after which, the United States 
would reveal its attitude to those other coimtries, and ask them to par- 
ticipate in the final settlement. Thus until we work things out to a 
point which would seem to be satisfactory to all parties concerned, I 
shall consider these talks to be exploratory in nature. 

{Pari S) 

“From a more practi^ viewpoint, too, if there were negotiations, 
the free exchai^ of opinions between the United States and Japan 
would be considerably hindered. In Tokyo the Foreign Minister 
requested to Ambassador Grew that . . . (several lines missing). 

“In the United States proposal of 21 June, the United States advo- 
cates that that part pertaimng to the political stabilization be made 
applicable to the entire Pacific area. Japan wants to limit it to the 
southwestern Pacific area only. In view of the fact that my talks 
with Your Excellency wncems the establishment of peace in the eiitire 
Pacific area, I find it difficult to imderstand Japan’s desires to so limit 
the area. I would like to have this point explained." 

He went on to repeat what he has said from time to time before, 
regmxling Japan's peace policies and her connections in the Tri- 
partite Pact. 

{Pari 4) 

HuU, as he did on the previous occasion, requested that the present 
government of Japan give its definite approval of the spirit of peace 
contained in our statement of 28 August. 

I therefore replied: “The spirit of mat statement was contained in 
our latest proposal and therefore I am convinced that there has b^n no 
change in our government’s attitude. We are doing everything in 
our power to bnng about a settlement so that peace may be guaran- 
teed on the Padfic. It is true (hat the words “southwestern Pacific" 
appear in the main text of our proposal, but in the preface thereto we 
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made it clear that our aims are to establish and maintain peace on 
the entire Pacific area.” | 

Hull: “The pref^e is not a part of tbe main text and therefore its 
contents had no binding powers. The only parts which have any 
binding powers are the contents of the main text.” 

So saymg, he again repeated his doubts as to Japan's expressed 
peaceful intentions. 

He went on to say that Japan is apparently wanting to enter into 
a peaceftd agreement with the Umted States on the one hand whule 
maintaining a military alliance with Germany on the other. 

Hull: “I, myself, can understand Japan’s viewpoint and explana- 
tions on tins matter. The general public, however, are awi^ onl^ 
that Japan is allied to Germany ana to it — the general public — t^ 
has a very militariastic connotation. Should the United States, dia- 
regarding what seems to be a paradox, enter into a peace agreement 
with Japan, the genera^ublic and the world in general would probably 
howl with laughter. We would be in a very difficult position to tiy 
to make any explanations. 

“If Japan secceeds in coming to an agreement with the Unit^ 
States, she would not find it necessary to hold on to the Tripartite 
Agreement, would it? 

{Pari ^ 

“While on the one hand Japan is asking that Brit^ and the 
Netheiiands, which are at war with Germany, to participate in a 

P eaceful agreement which is to be established between Japan and the 
Fnited States, while on the other she negotiates a military alliance 
with Germany which is the enemy of Bntain and the Netherlands. 
That is incongruous.” 

I: “We have already explained our pc^tion in the Tripartite Pact 
in our proporal. As I said before, an alliance and a peace agreement 
need not necessarily be at odds with each other as may be seen bv the 
example of the Japanese-Biitish alliance. Fundamentally speaking, 
this ^ance in question has peace as its main objective. Germany, 
too, understands that the affiance would not conflict with peace b^ 
tween Japan and the United States.”. 

Hull: “If Japan insists on adhering to the alliance with Germwy 
even after an agreement is reached between Japan and the United 
States, we could not explain the apparent paradox to other countries, 
llie iJnited States does not desire a situation such as exists between 
Japan and the U. S. S. R., which in spite of the fact that a Neutrality 
Pact exists, vast armed forces of each nation must constantly be fac- 
ing each other across the national boundary. We desire that simul- 
taneously with the establishment of an agreement between J^an and 
the United States, the Tripartite Pact wall disappear.” (He called 
it a “dead letter”). 

Wakasugi: “In other words, do you mean that a U. S.-Japaneae 
agreement is an impossibility as long as Japan does not withdraw 
from the Triple Alliance?” 

Hull: “A ^ace agreement and a military alliance must be at odds 
with each other. Therefore, if and when an understanding is reached i 
between Japan and tire United States, I desire that the alliance be- 
come a dead letter”. I 

Wakasugi: “May we consider that as vour reply to our proposal 
pertaining to the matter of right of self-defense which is a part of the 
other two subjects?” 
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{Part 6) 

Hull: “Our reply to the other two problems will be issued after we 
receive: Definite assurance that your present government approves 
the peace poli^ expressed in a statement issued by the previous gov- 
ernment; clarification of the meaning of changing “the entire Pacific 
area” in the U. S. proposal, to Japan’s proposal’s “southwestern 
Pacific area’’; Japan’s reply to today’s U. S, proposal r^arding a 
joint statement on the economic policv.’’ 

I said: “In view of the very critical situation, I am afraid that my 
government will be very disappointed 6ver your replies.’’ 

We agreed to meet again after I had received further instructions 
from my home government. 

Today’s talks can be boiled down to the fact that the United States 
did clarify their attitude on the trade question. On the other two 
problems, although we agree in principle, we differ on interpretations. 
They harbor deep doubts as to the sincerity of our peaceful intentions 
and apparently they view the China situation through those eyes of 
suroicion. 

Since the above seems to have been fairly clearlv established, will 
you please speedily express your definite approval of the government’s 
statement involve, so that we may make a reply to their proposal. 
25085 

JD-1: 6627 (D) Navy Trans. 11-21-41 (2) 

•JD-I: 6884 (8. 1. 8. #2«ga0). 

•VD-l: 6886 (8. 1. 8. IMtSl & 35006). 

6666 (8. 1. 8. 34083 A 36007). 

[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
15 November 1941 
(Purple— J 19) 

Circular #2330 

The following is the order and method of destroying the code ma- 
chines in the event of an emergency. 

Note: Three paragraphs pving detail^ instructions for the destruction of code 
machines have not been printed. 

Washington rel^ to Mexico, Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires. 
Berne relay to NSw and NLH (Rome and Ankara (?)). Bankok (?) 
relay to Hanoi. 

25235 

JD-1: 6752 (D) Navy Trans. 11-25-41 (S) 


[Secret] 

From: Totyo 
To: Washington 
November 16, 1941 
Purple ((I!A) (Urgent) 

# 

For your Honor's own information. 

1. I have read your #1090 *, and you may be sure that you have all 
my gputitude for the efforts you have put forth, but the fate of our 
Empire hangs by the slender thread of a few days, so please fi^t 
hardw than you ever did before. 


mi6 <> — 48 — pt. 12 11 
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2. What you say in the last paragraph of your mess^e is, of course, 
so and I have given it already the fullest consideration, but I have 
onlv to refer you to the fundamental policy laid down in my #7251** - 
Wifi you please try to realize what that means. In your opmion we 
ought to wait and see what turn the war takes and remain patient. 
However, I am awfully sorry to say that the situation renders this 
out of the (question. I set the deadline for the solution of these 
negotiations m my #736,” and there will be no change. Please try to 
understand that. You see how short the time is; therefore, do not 
allow the United States to sidetrack us and delay the negotiations 
any further. I^ess them for a solution on the basis of our proposals, 
and do your best to bring about an immediate solution. 

Amy 24878 Trans. 11/17/41 (S) 

> For Part 1. see 8. 1. S. #34877. For Part 3, see 8. 1. 8. #348S7 in which NOMUBA gives his views on the 
Keneral situation. Part 3 not available. 

k 8. 1. 8. 124330 in which TOGO says that oonditioiis both within and without the Japanese Empire will 
not oermit any further delay in reaching a settlement with the United States. 

• 8. 1. 8. 124373 in which TOGO says that it is absolutely necessary that all arr a ngements for the signinf 
of this agreement be completed by the 25th of this month. 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
November 16, 1941 
Purple 

#782 (To be handled in government code.) 

Re your #1083.* 

1 . Please give the following reply to them regarding the question of 
recognition: 

the various points in the statement made by the 

Japanese Government on Au^st 28, which is included in the American 
orm statement, (quote only the points given in the said oral statement) 
were also included in our proposals of September 6 and 25, and the 
present cabinet also has no objection to recognizing them as they 
stand. However, these points have been given on the assumption 
that the Japanese- American negotiations would reach an agreement. 
Naturally, therefore, should the n^otiations end in a failure, these 
points would not be binding on Japan alone. We wish to have this 
clearly understood. 

2. Regarding the general question of use of force, the expression 
“without provocation” was used in the reply of the Japanese Govern- 
ment made on August 28. In the same reply, relative to the Soviet 

? |uestion, we used the words “as long as the Soviet Union remains 
aithful to the Soviet-Japanese Neutrality Treaty” and then in our 
proposal of September 6, we used the words “without any justifiable 
reason.” Now all these expressions mean fundamentally the same 
thing. The reason for our having gone somewhat into detail concern- 
ing the Soviet Union is that we found it necessary to do so in view of 
the connection between the existence of the Japan-Soviet Neutrality 
Treaty and the Russo-German war. 

In short, we had stipulated the “qualification” which we as an j 
independent coimtry should necessarily and naturally state. It goes i 
without saying that this quidification by no means either limits nor 
minimizes our peaceful intentions. t 

Army 2487 9 Trans. 11/17/41 (S) 

• 8ee 8. 1. 8. #24786-88, indmive. The text of an ora] statement given to AmbasMdor NOMURA by 
Secretary Hnll at the omleienoe on the 12tb. 
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[Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokjrb 
November 16, 1941 
(Purple) 

#1107 (Departmental Secret) (Strictly Secret) 

1. I sent ARMSTRONG to the State Department on the 15th to 
have him feel out the atmosphere (see my #1029*). ARMSTRONG 
then informed TERASAKI that during the last two days something 
happened, apparently, to make the President strongly desire the 
maintenance of peace between Japan and the United States. (I dare 
say, however, that the attitude of the United States toward us is 
iust about the same as always and that this is just a ripple on the sea. 
Nevertheless, as we hate heard the same thii^ from other quarters, 
I send it to you for what it may be worth.) 

2. ARMSTRONG, furthermore, said that the advent of Ambas- 
sador KURUSU is having a very good effect. (The newspapers, too, 
in general, have been showing considerable good feeling. Two or 
three days before Ambassador KURUSU arrived at his post, not only 
did news articles become quite friendly toward him, but the press in- 
terviews in every place drew, in general, the most favorable com- 
ments. WiU you also, therefore, direct public opinion along these 
lines.) 

Army #24978 Trans. 11/19/41 (2) 

• 8. 1. 8* #M475 which describee the organisation of a committee for the proomtlon of friendly relations 
between Japan and America in which T£^RA8AK1 is liaison scent and throafh ARM8TRONO keeps in 
contact with the 8tate Department. 


From: Washington (Nomura). 

To: Tokyo 

17 November 1941 

(Purple) 

#1113 

At 10:30 a. m. on the 17th I called on Secretary of State Hull ac- 
companied by Eurusu, following whidb we both had an interview with 
the President at 11:00 which lasted for about an hour and 15 minute. 
Today’s conference was largely concerned with formalities and we did 
not get down to business. However, I stated that the intentions of 
the Japanese Government were peaceful, however as we see it the 
situation is very acute. To this the President replied that America 
also desired to preserve the peace of the Pacific. (In regard to main- 
taining peace in the Pacific I could see that he was outlining some 
formula in his mind). 1 will wire the details in a subsequent telegram. 
25028 

JD-l: 6648 (H) Navy Trans. 11-19-41 (7) 


From: Washington 
To: Tokyo 
17 November 1941 
(Purple) 

#1114 


(Secret] 


Schmitt’s report: 

On the evenmg of the 16th, we had Schmitt try to fed out the State 
Department’s attitude. He reports that he talked with his good 
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friend Williamson (secretary to Assistant Secret^ of State Hurley). 
According to him, Williamson, the stumbling points in the Japanese* 
U. S. nerotiations are the Tripartite Pact and the matters pertaining 
to the china incident. A solution in so far as it involves the actum 
points is apparently quite possible from both the United States and 
Japanese viewpoints. The difficulty seems to be a more spiritual 
one — that is, the suspicion that the United States harbors of Japan. 
The United States bases its suspicion on the fear that the German and 
Japanese military cliques will apply pressure and prevail upon the 
Japanese Government. In other words, the United States oelieves 
that there is a possibility that immediately subsequent to the estab- 
lishing of a U. S.-Japanese accord, the Japanese Government may be 
forcea by Germany or by the Japanese military to pmsue a course 
entirely different from that charted by the accord. 

Compared to the above obstacles, the solution of the economic 
problems, of which the petroleum question is one phase, is indeed a 
very simple matter. 

25133 

JD-1: 6693 (D) Navy Trans. 11-22-41 (2) 


From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
November 16, 1941 
(Purple) 

#1118 (Part 1 of 5.*) (To be handled in government code) 

On the momi^ of the 17th at half-past tern L accompanied by 
Ambassador KURUSU, called on Secretary HtjXii. First HULL 
said, “After the last war there were no able stat^men; therefore, a 
situation like the present one came about. What we have to think 
about now is saving the world from this sort of extremity." KURUSU 
replied, “I am in entire agreement with what you say. Fortunately, 
the United States and Japan, who have not yet participated in tms 
war, have a grave responsibility on their shoiuders for working in this 
direction. However, before we can talk about that, there are some 
th^s which have to be settled between Japan and the United States. 
Still, if we do not engage in concrete negotiations, we cannot get 
anywhere." (Then he went on briefly to tril how he had come to 
the United States at the behest of the Premier and Your Excellency.) 
Then he continued: “The Premier earnestly hopes for a settlement 
between Japan and the United States. As a matter of fact, he seems 
to be rather hopeful beyond expectation. There are at present three 
problems causing a deadlock between Japan and the United States: 
They are: Equity in commerce, the Tri-partite Agreement, and 
evacuation. The Premier seems to be very hopeful of a settlement 
concerning the first two. However, when it comes to the third 
question — that of evacuation — he seems to entertain great concern. 
Army 25091 Trans. 11/21/41 (1) 


• Part 2, 8. 1. 8. IMNO; Part 8 not aTattable; Parta 4 and 6, 8. 1. 8. No. S80M. 
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{Secret] 

From: Washington 
To: Tokyo 
November 16, IWl 
Purple (Extremely Urgent) 

#1118 (Part 2 of 5)* 

Since the time had come to m^et the President and since HULL 
had expressed bis wish to continue the conversation in the presence of 
the President, we aU left our seats. Together with Secretary HULL, 
I went to see the President at 11:00 a. m. 

KURUSU beean his conversation by saying, “As I had already told 
Secretary HUlX, the prewnt Cabinet is very much interested in the 
Japanese-American negotiations. You, Mr. President, as a states- 
man, no doubt well understand in what frame of mind the Japanese 
people are after four years of experience in the China incident, l^ile 
on my way to this country I noticed — though 1 am not by any means 
an expert m making such observations — that the situation is militardy 
strained in Hongkong, Manila and in other islands. The situation is 
so tense that we cannot tell when an explosion would occur and, even 
if it occurred, of what benefit would sucn a situation be to the United 
States and Japan? . (The President showed that he felt the same way.) 
To be sure Japan wishes that the Japanese-American negotiations 
would prove to be a success. However, the time element must be 
taken into consideration. Delaying the solution avails Japan nothing 
since in the meantime conditions, both militarily and economically, 
would become less favorable to her if she is to defend herself. The 
Premier also seems to be quite hopeful that all of the three questions, 
namely , that of the Three Power Alliance and Pact and the question 
of withdrawing troops would be settled.** However^ he is very much 
worried over the question of withdrawing troops.” 

Army 24940 Trans. 11/18/41 (M) 

* Put If S« 4 Uid 5 DOl AVaillbto. 

k TranflAtor*# note: Appftrently the writer netfeoted to include in the three queetkme tbet of non- 
dliorlmiDAtloD in trade. 


[Secret] 

From: Washington 
To: Tokyo 
17 November 1941 
(Purple) 

#1118 (Part 3 of 5) 

The President: “A long time ago. Secretaiy of State Bryan once 
said, * There is no last word between mends’. 

“There have been many so-called 'non-aggression pacts’ in the past, 
but all of them are now out of date. I believe, however, that by the 
establishing of some general understanding between the United States 
and Japan, the situation may be saved.” 

Eunisu: “That would seem to be very acceptable from my point 
of view. From my way of looking at it, apparently the mam diffi- 
culties in the U. S.-Japanese negotiations to date, have been over the 

? roblem of what to do about Japan’s connections with the Tripartite 
’act, and what to do about the various claims that the United States 
has made with regard to the method in which the China Incident 
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should be settled. In the final analysis, it would seem as if adjusting 
these two points is the main problem at hand at the present time. 

“With regard to the Tripartite problem, Japan is Mund by certain 
duties under the terms of that instrument. Moreover, she must 
consider her dignity and honor as a great power. Because of these 
considerations, it is impossible for her to violate the terms of an allU 
ance. Since the United States has been stronglv insisting right along 
that international agreements must be adhered to, I cannot believe 
that the United States is u^ing us to do so now. I feel doubly sure 
of this where the Tripartite Pact is concerned since the basic objectives 
of that pact are the prevention of the war’s spreading and the main- 
tenance of peace. 

“Under these circumstances, it seems as though it should be possible 
to coordinate and adjust the two problems so as to bring about a 
settlement. Please understand, however, that no proposal, regardless 
of how good it may sound, can be accepted by Japan if the terms 
contains therein cannot be put into effect.” 

The President: “With regard to the China problem, I have been 
advised that Japan finds the withdrawal of troops from China a very 
difficult undertaking. The United States is not Irying to intervene 
or mediate in the problems of Japan and China. I don’t Icnow whether 
there is such a word in the parlance of diplomats or not, but the 
United States’ only intention is to become an ‘introducer’.” 

25129 

JD-1: 6643 (D) Navy Trans. 11-22-41 (2) 


(Secret] 

From: Washington 
To: Tokyo 
17 November 1941 
(Purple) 

#1118 (Parts 4 and 5 of 5) (Parts 1, and 3, not available). (For 

Part 2 see JD-1: 6643) (S, I. S. 24940). 

{Pari 4) 

Kurusu: “Concerning Japan’s duties to go to war under the terms 
of the Tripartite Pact, Japan has stated that Japan alone will deter- 
mine this. The United States apparently interprets this to mean that 
Japan will wait until the United States is deeply involved in the battle 
on the Atlantic and then stab the United States in the back. This is 
not the case. There have been indications in the past that there are 
those in the United States who have been laboring under the erroneous 
belief that Japan would move at Germany’s demands; that Japan 
was merely Germany’s tool. Japan issued the statement that she 
would act in accordance with Japan’s decisions alone, for the purpose 
of correcting this misapprehension. 

“In any event, if at this time a great understanding between the 
United States and Japan with regard to the Pacific can be reached 
as described by the President, su^ an understanding would far out- 
shine the Tripartite Pact. Under such circumstances, I feel confident 
that all doubts you may harbor regarding the application of the Tri- 
partite Pact would automatically and completely melt away”. 
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At this point, Hull broke in, and after describing Germany’s policy 
of conquest, said: '‘Suppose that Germany succeeds in conquering 
England and then establishes various subservient governments in 
South America. Suppose after that that Germany attacks the United 
States with the British fleet. If the United States waits till then, it 
would be too late regardless of what she tries to do. That is why the 
United States must prepare her defenses now and this is what the 
United States calls her rights under defense. There is no reason why 
Japw cannot see this.” 

^us did Hull go over his theory again. 

The President: “The map I referred to in my speech the other day, 
which described GermaiT policy in Central and ^uth America, was 
an authentic map. Its source was the German Government circles.” 

Eurusu: Mr. President, a while ago you made reference to the 
general relationship between Japan and the United States. As long 
as we are speaking of peace on the Pacific, and since at least one side 
of the western hemishpere is on the Pacihc, the various countries in 
Central and South America must be covered when we speak of the 
Pacific area. It would be impossible for Japan to be a partner in 
any project aimed at disturbing the peace of the western hemisphere. 

“You say that people would give voice to their disapproval should 
these negotiations lead to a successful settlement between us on the 
grounds that Japan would be promising the United States peace while 
on the other hand she would be carrying the spear for Germany. 
From the beginning, however, the Japanese Government has been 
saying that would a just peace be established on the Pacific, she 
would withdraw her troops from French Indo-China. If, therefore, 
matters progress to that point, this withdrawal should satisfy the 
general public of the United States as actual proof of Japan’s peaceful 
mtentions. 

“In any event, I am convinced that the immediate objective is 
to successfully and speedily come to an agreement on the various 
problems now being discussed at present between Ambftssador No- 
mura and Secretary Hull.” 

Hull: “I favor the continuation of these talks. Heretofore, I and 
Ambassador Nomura have met and talked on numerous occasions but 
we always seem to come to a certain point and then start going aroimd 
and around the same circle. I would welcome your — Kurusu’s — 
attackii^ this point from a different angle.” 

The President expressed his approval of this, and said: “I am 
planning to remain in Washington until this Saturday (the 24th). I 
shall be glad to discuss matters with you and Secretary HuU at any 
time before then. 

25084 

JD-1: 6654 


(D) Navy Trans. 11-21-41 (1) 
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[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
17 November 1941 
(Purple — CA) 

#783 

Re your #1110* 

We have no objections to have it apply to the entire Pacific area. 
Therefore, we shall not object to your deleting the word “south- 
western” from Article 6 of our proposal of 25 September. 

24881 

JD-1: 6560 (D) Navy Trans. 11-17-41 (S-TT) 

*Not AYttOable. 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
17 November 1941 
(Purple) 

#784 

Re your #1096* 

By “in the event that the principle of non-discriminatory treatment 
is applied to the entire world”, we mean that the Imperial Govern- 
ment desires that said principle would be applied uniforimy throughout 
the world. Upon the realization of this nope, we anticipate that the 
principle will be applied on .China as well. 

We do not imply that the United States shall be held responsible 
for any violations of this principle outside of the United States’ 
sphere of influence. 

Even before the outbreak of this European war, the trend was 
away from the above mentioned basic principle. Since the outbref^ 
of this war, practically all traces of the principle have been obliterated. 
Under these circumstances it would be only one with a very unrealistic 
view of the situation who could expect any fruit from an attempt to 
apply the principle to China alone. 

Japan is not refusing to apply the principle on China on the grounds 
that a few nations in the world refuse to comply. Japan desires to 
apply it to China when world conditions are sucn that a majority of 
the nations therein are in favor of the principle. 

(Through an error, the serial number 781 was applied on two 
messages**. Will you please give the number 781-B to that message 
dated the 16th which contained information for Your Excellency 
only). 

24880 

JD-1: 6561 (D) Navy Trans. 11-17-41 (S-TT) 


*Not yet avelleble. 

••One tTaUable tba» far. Dated 16 Norember; JD-1: «668 (8. L 8. #34878). 
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[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
17 November 1941 
(Purple— CA) 

#785 

Re your #1097* 

1. The contents of 3 of paragraph 2 pertaining to Japanese-U. S. 
rdations, seems to be about the same as the terms contained in the 
supplementary provision of the United States’ 21 June proposal. 
In view of the fact that “materials necessary for one’s own country’s 
safety and for self-defense’’ shall be an exception, there is a danger 
that even after the agreement is entered into^ they will put some 
restrictions on the exporting of petroleum. "We cannot accept that 
phraseology, therefore, unless they agree not to restrict exports on 
articles neraed by us which will be clearly listed. 

2. Regarding sub-sections 1 and 2 of paragr^h 3 of that message 
which concerns the wlicy on the Pacific area: Under paragraph 5 of 
the basic terms of Japanese-Chinese peace which was appended to 
our 25 September proposal**, regarding economic cooperation, there 
is no objection to a third country’s engaging in economic activities in 
China as long as. it is conducted on a fair basis. Our proposal is 
aimed at our having the right to develop and have access to natural 
resources vital to national defense. In view of the great sacrifices 
made bv Japan in the past four and a half years, this is but a natural 
demand. 

If, therefore^ the United States recognizes the basic forms of our 
peace with Chma, and if the contents of your message #1096*** and 
sub-sections 1 and 2 of the paragraph referred to, are meant to be 
the basis from which a permenent policy is to be established subse- 
quent to the establishment of peace under the terms set forth by us, 
we shall rive it our favorable consideration. 

If, on the other hand, the contents of your message #1096*** and 
sub-sections 1 and 2 of the referred to message (1097*) are aimed at 
making us alter the basic peace terms, the Imperial Government 
finds wem absolutely imacceptable. 

(Part 2) 

3. Re the same paragraph 3: 

It is feared that the terms included in this para^ph will lead to 
joint supervision of finances and credit in China. Since this conflicts 
with the fundamental principles of the New Order policy of the 
Empire, (please point out that these terms conflict with the basic 
principles that the United States has been proclaiming of late, too), for 
that reason, it is impossible for us to give our approval thereto. 

4. After all is said and done, the various paragraphs noted above 
are apparently parts of a proposal which is attempting to completely 
disregard our sacrifices during four and a half years of war. Settle- 
ment based on this proposal is absolutely out of the question. _ Since 
the United States herself has stated that this was an unofficial and 
eiq>loratory proposal which has no binding powers, please lead the 
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United States to completely abandoning it and to proceed, using our 
proposal of 25 September as the basis on which to do so. 

24937 

JD-1: 6589 (D) Navy Trans. 11-18-41 (S-TT) 


6Jim (8. 1. 8. turn). 
<060 (8. 1. 8. #22U0-a). 
•••JD-l: «S85 (8. 1. 8. #MS31}. 


[Secret] 

From: Washington 
To: Tokyo. 

17 November 1941 
(Purple) 

#1127 

The most emphasis in the talks between Hull, I, and Ambassador 
Kurusu on the 18th, (lasting about three hours), was placed on matters 

S ertaining to the Triple Alliance. Hull, in his customary manner, 
enounc^ the Hitlerian policy of expansion through armed force. 
He pointed out that as long as Japan is tied up with such a policy 
through the Tripartite Pact, it womd be difficult to adjust Japanese- 
U. S. relations. 

Kurusu then said that it would be impossible to comply if he was 
demanding of Japan that she abrogate the Tripartite Pact. He also 
pointed out that the alliance was not aimed at expansion through the 
force of arms. 

Hull said that he was in no position to tell Japan to abrogate the 
Pact but that as long as there is no substantiating proofs of the real 
aims of the pact, it serves absolutely no purpose. 

Then I and Kurusu explained that it was an impossibility to settle 
such a basic pioint in any specified time limit. However, to ease the 
exceedingly critical situation, the first step would be to mutually 
return to the situation which existed prior to the date on which the 
freezing of assets order was put into effect, (in other words, Japan 
would withdraw from south French InJo-China and the United States 
would rescind her order to freeze the assets): Talks should then be 
continued in a more congenial atmosphere, we suggested. 

He did not seem particularly receptive to this suggestion. He said 
that if the government of Japan could make it clear that it wants to 
pursue a course of peace, then the United States would confer with 
the British on the subject of returning to the conditions which existed 
prior to the time that the freezing order went into effect. It is essen* 
tial, however, that under those conditions, Japan continue to pursue a 
peaceful policy with ever increasing vigor. 

There were indications that Hull, because of his usual cautious 
nature, was somewhat influenced by the exa^erated reports carried 
in the press regarding the Premier’s speech in the Diet in which he 
expressed the three oasic principles of international relations and 
intention of increasing the troops in French Indo China. 

Details will be sent in a subsequent message. 

25170 

JD-1: 6722 
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[Secret] 

From: Washington 
To: Tokyo 

18 November 1941 (Probable date of drafting) 

19 November 1941 (Intercepted) 

(Purple) 

#1129 

Re your #784* and my #1106**. 

During my talks with Hull on the 18th it became evident that he 
is thinking about readjusting the economic situation of the world 
after the conclusion of this war and that he has only a passing interest 
in the various problems of China. Furthermore, there are indications 
that the matter prognosticated by Ambassador Kurusu in the separate 
message, is also being given consideration by Hull. 

As a matter of routine, of the three points contained in our Proposal 
“A”, they are apparently desirous of first disposing the matter per- 
taining to non-discriminatory treatment. In view of this attitude on 
this subject, unless we delete from our Formula “A.” that part which 
follows after “on the understanding”, (as you are aware, Konoye’s 
mess^e contained no such qualification), and give them a more 
definite agreement, I fear that the progress of. our talks may be 
impeded. This is, of course, not in accordance with our policy of a 
speedy settlement. Since our formula concerning non-discrimination 
is also contained in our “B” proposal, unless we reach an agreement 
on this point now, I fear that our Proposal “B” will not help matters 
any. 

I realize thoroughly that there are domestic issues which make it 
very difficult. Please give your consideration to the deletion of that 
part which follows “on the understanding”, etc. 

25241 

JD-1: 6758 (D) Navy Trans. 11-25-41 (1) 

6M1 (8. 1. 8. iM880). Explanation of phrase: **in the event that the principle of non-discrlmina- 
tory treatment U applied to the entire world/* We mean that it shall apply uniformly throughout the 
world. China included. Japan desires to apply it to China when world conditions are such that rmajority 
of the nations are in favor of the principle. 

^VD-1: 6627 (8. 1. 8. #26066). **The following is the conversation 1 had with Hull on the 16th, the gist 
of which 1 reported to you prevtously V. 


[Secret] 

Fn»n: Washington 
To: Tokyo 
18 November 1941* 

(Purple) 

#1131 (Part 1 db 2 of 5) 

(Foreign Office Secret) 

(Chief of Office routing) 

On the 18th, I, together with Ambassador Kurusu called on Secre- 
tary Hull at 10:30 in the morning and we conversed for two hours 
and forty-five minutes. 

Hull (in his customary tone): “I am one who worried about Hitler’s 
activities right from (he begiiming. However, at that time, no one 
paid any attention. He is a man who does not know how to stop 
once he starts. The United States will no doubt become his objective 
in the near future.” (So saying, he repeated his theory which he 
expounded on the- 17th). “In the event that Hitler continues to be 
victoriotis, Japan should be thinking of his coming on to the East 

* Tnuulfttor’B not«: Pate la eridently tbe iStb, tboufb the flnt two parts were encoded wltb key 
iarlTtb. 
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Asiatic stage. If Japan doesn’t see this for herself, I can’t feel sorry 
for her.” (He continued in his usual vein, bringing up a^in a de- 
scription of the ‘confused era (?)’ and the turn about m Germany’s 
attitude toward the Soviet Union). 

“The basis of the national poli^ of the United States is and will 
be the maintenance of peace. 'Therefore, it is impossible for the 
United States to ever condone the policies of Hitler which depends on 
expansion through the force of arms. 

“As long as Japan is tied to Hitler by means of the Tripartite Pact, 
there shall be great difficulties in adjusting Japanese-U. S. relations”. 

Placing empnasis on Japan’s part in the Tripartite Pact the Secre- 
ta^ went on to describe his point of view. 

Hull: “Even if an agreement is reached between Japan and the 
United States at this time, it would be impossible at this time to shake 
the general U. S. public’s conviction that, as Germany is pursuing a 
policy of expansion by force of arms, Japan is doing likewise in the 
Far East. 

“Of the extremists in the United States, there are those who even 
say that the United States has become Hitler’s partner in his policy 
of aggression, through her relationship with Japan. 


{Part 2) 

“Even if some agreement is reached between Japan and the United 
States under present circumstances, it could mean no more than the 
existing agreement between Japan and the U. S. S. R., under which, 
the agreement notwithstanding, enormous forces, which are constantly 
being increased, have to be facing each other at all times. 

“Unless the fundamental trouble is removed, it will be impossible 
to expect any progress in our talks.” 

Kurusu: “If something is impossible to do, it simply can’t be done, 
regardless of what fancy words may be used to dress it up. 

“Even if you tell us to abrogate, or at least to make ineffective, the 
Tripartite Pact at this time, that is something that is impossible for 
us to do.” 

Hull: “The United States is not in a position to demand that you 
muUify the effect of the Tripartite Pact. The only thing I say is that 
although I can comprehend the circumstances making it possible for 
Japan to maintain the status quo of her relationship to the Tripartite 
Pact and at the same time seek an agreement with the United States, 
in view of the nature of the United States, it is impossible to completely 
disregard the effects of public opinion.” 

Eurusu: “The alliance in Question does not advocate, or even con- 
done, expansion through the lorce of arms.” 

Hull: “If that is the case, it is a useless instrument unless some 
definite proof as to its purposes are presented.” 

Nomura: “It would be difficult to do so within any limited time. 
The situation in the southwestern Pacific area is at present very crit- 
ical. To counter Japan’s sending of troops to French Indo-China. 
Britain is increasing ner armed forces in Singa^re whUe the United 
States is doing likewise in the Philippine Islands, 

25143 
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[Secret] 

From; Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
November 18, 1941 
Purple 

#1131 (Part 3 of 5)* (To be handled in government code.) 

*'If we both undertake to increase our military strei^th at any time, 
something which we would regret might occur. Therefore, since 
even though we keep fighting each other with broad, idealistic argu- 
ments there would be no end to them, let us first relax this tension for 
the time being. To do this we should return to the situation prior 
to the exercise of the freezing order. 1 mean J^an should evacuate 
southern French Indo-China, and in return the United States should 
rescind the freezing order. If the atmosphere is calm in this manner, 
there will be no nera of sending warships to Singapore or strengthening 
military facilities in the Philippines. Then we would like to contine 
these talks." HULL said, “While we are not yet agreed on funda- 
mental questions, it would be futile to do what you say as a temporary 
stop-gap measure. We hope that as first of the East Asiatic nations, 
Japan will take the leadership for a policy of peac^e. However, if a 
policy of armed conquest is to dominate Japan, we will consider it a 
danger to world peace, and we will not, by any means, yield. (To this 
both I an Ambassador KURUSU had something to say). If the 
leaders of the Japanese Government will show that they will exert a 
peaceful policy in any event, why then in turn, I will not object to 
getting in touch with Great Britain, the Netherlands, etc., and con- 
sider returning to the status prior to the exercise of the freezing order. 
However, this is so that Japanese politics will turn more and more 
toward a peaceful trend." 

Army 25086 Trans. 11/21/41 (1) 

■ Parti 1 and S not •TiUsble. 


[Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tolqro 
NovemoOT 18, 1941 
Purple 

#1 131 (Part 4 of 5) (To be handled in government code) 
Concerning the China question, HULL asked a ^estion about the 
stationing of troops. I explained what you said in rroposal A of your 
#726 • (of course, I didn’t mention the twenty-five years vou spoke 
of), and HULL let it go at that. Referring again to the China ques- 
tion, he said that Endand, the Netherlands and China had all con- 
tacted him, and KURUSU wanted to know on what points they were 
concerned. HULL said that he assumed that Great Britain was 
mainly interested in the principle of equality of treatment in com- 
merce; that it was the same in tne case of the Netherlands; and as for 
China, she merely spoke in generalities without going into definite 
matters. Now concerning the principle of equality of treatment, the 
following conversation took place: HULL: “Have you received any 
reply from Tokyo on our proposal of the 15th?" (See my #1095.^) 
KURUSU: “Well, we have a general answer, but further study is 
necessary. I haven’t enou^ to teU you yet. You seem to m^n 
that the United States can’t bear the responsibility of other countries. 
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Well, aren’t we pretty much in the same position? Until peace is 
established between Japan and China, we could say the same thine 
about the China question, I think. You see, Japan fmd the United 
States are in different economic positions. You Americans are in an 
advantageous position relative to the various nations when it comes to 
commercial negotiations. We do not have the advantageous bargain- 
ing position that you have. 

Army 25087 Trans. 11/21/41 (1) 


• S. I. 8. Nos. 34334, 8, e, 7. 

b 8. 1. 8. 124930 which gives an explanation of the U. 8.’s stand on the ‘^non-discriminatory treatment in 
oommeroe” matter. 


[Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
November 18, 1941 
Purple (Ui^ent) 

#1131 (Part 5 of 5) (To be handled in goveriunent code) 

“There is a remarkable difference between the extent to which the 
economy of the United, States depends on foreign trade and that to 
which ours does. You cannot measure them by the same rule. When 
the economic set-up is suddenly disrupted, great turbulence ensues. 
Take, for example, the question of controlled exchange in North 
China. If that were abolished now, the economy of a hundred million 
Chinese would be thrown into chaos. Now out of consideration of 
the welfare of the Chinese people alone, we could not do such a thing 
as that.” HULL: “I well understand that. When I was insisting 
on the principle of equality of treatment in commerce, I had the post- 
war situation in mind. I rather think that in post-war economic re- 
construction, probably the principle of non-discrimination will be an 
all-encompassing one. What I would like to see is Japan and the 
United States working together for the principle of non-discrimination. 
Now all along I’ve fought against the preferential system of the 
British Empire resulting irom the Ottawa Conference, and now we are 
talking it over with England. I don’t want you to teU anybody about 
this, but don’t you know, only lately Great Britain is coming around 
to my point of view.’’ (In this connection, see the newspaper article 
quoted in separate wire #1132.* 

Army 25088 Trans. 11/21/41 (1) 

• Not available. 


[Secret] 

From: Washington 
To: Tokyo 

(18 November — probable date of drafting) 

(19 November — mtercepted) 

#1133 (In 2 parts, complete) 

From Kurusu. 

(1) According to Ambassador Nomura’s and my own observations, 
the President is maintaining a very self-composed attitude outwardly, 
but he seems also to be very much in earnest in regard to effectim an 
understanding between Japan and the United States. Theremre, 
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we must exercise great care just now against forming a hasty con- 
cluaon that they are merely deferring in order not to seem to swallow 
our proposals at a gulp, and also against taking any steps that might 
prove irretrievable. 

(2) As a result of the revision of the neutrality act, the attention 
of tbe United States has turned more than ever toward the Atlantic 
of late, and a determination is being strengthened to be ready even 
for a war with Japan if necessary. However, there seems to be a 
desire to be reassured as to their rear by negotiations with our coun- 
tiy. Herein seems to be the chief reason why both in the conference 

. with the President on the 17th and in the one with Secretary Hull on 
the 18th the point of emphasis was on the Three Power Pact, and 
there was more insistence than heretofore on this. In other words, 
the United States, in order to give the American people the impression 
that an estrangement is taking place between Japan and Germany, 
would make use either of a joint declaration by Japan and the Unit^ 
States regarding non-discnmination in trade, or of having Japan 
become party to a treaty on problems similar to those on which nego- 
tiatioi^ are now in progress between Britain and the United States, 
or ^ain, of a message from our country giving a declaration of peace 
jfolicies, as was suggested by Secretary Hull in conference on the 
18th-. 

(3) Of course, any sudden change in the present status of Japanese- 
German relations would be out of the (question, but in view of the 
above mentioned situation I feel that it is most essential that we do 
everything we can to fully reassure the United States and let them 
become more and more involved in the Atlantic areas, and thus 
place us in a favorable position, not only for effecting a settlement of 
the China incident, but also, in regard to the international situation 
following the war. 

{Part S) 

In regard to the question as to whether after the war Britain and 
America will not turn their weapons toward oppressing us, in our 
conference on the 17th, I explained about the bitter experience that 
came to us after the’ former world war, and frankly told them how 
some of our nation have felt in regard to Britain and the United 
States. To this the President replied that the treaty now under 
consideration would “cover all” such points. 

(4) In view of the internal situation in our countir, although I 
think there will be difficulties to be met in trying to reach a settlement 
in hannony with the wishes of the Americans, I feel that as a stop- 
rap for the present, we should ask them to consider our strong desires 
for a“ time lunit” in connection with the conclusion of such a Japanese- 
American agreement and for the purpose of breaking the present, 
deadlock, as them for the removal at once of the freezing act and also 
for assurances regarding imports of a specified amount of oil. 

In the conference of the 18th both Ambassador NomUra and I 
suggested the resumption of the status quo prior to 24 July, but in 
view of the progress of negotiations thus far, the. Americans will 
likely not consent to this merely for our agreeing to not forcefully 
invade any territoiy aside from French Indo-China as per Proposal 
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“B” or for our promise in vague terms of evacuation of troops from 

French Indo-China Please have your mind made up to 

this. I desire instructions re “time limit” and as we 

desire to press for a speedy settlement, please give consideration to 
the above and advise at once. 

25242 
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[Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
November 18, 1941 
Purple 

#1134 (Parti of 2)‘ 

Re my #1131 ^ 

In our conversations of today, ^ a practical means of alleviating 
the ever worsening front with which we are faced and to quiet the 
fearful situation, as well as, to bring about a return to the situation 
existing before the application of the freezing legislation, we suggested, 
the evacuation of Japanese troops stationed in the southern part of 
French Indo-China. 

HULL, showi^ considerable reluctance replied, “After Japan has 
clearly demonstrated her intentions to be peaceful I will confer with 
Britain, the Netherlands and other interested powers.” 

In the past it would seem that the greatest stumbling block for the 
American authorities was the question of our troops of occupation in 
China. Recently, however, the United States, what with her internal 
situation and, especially insofar as it concerns the revision of the 
Neutrality Agreement, her increasing involvement in the war in the 
Atlantic, seems to have undergone a change. She is now, rather, 
exhibiting a tendency to lay more emphasis on Japan’s peace plans 
insofar as they pertain to the Tri-Partite Alliance. With regard to 
other questions, too, it seems very clear that they are of a mind to 
bring aoout a compromise after making sme of our peaceful intentions. 
In view of these circumstances, as a result of our deliberations of 
successive days it would seem that should we present Proposal “B” 
immediately, an understanding would be more difficult to realize than 
if we went on with our discussions of Proposal “A”. Therefore, 
looking at it from a practical point of view, we are of the opinion that 
prior to presenting of Proposal “B” it would be more advisable to 
reach a practical settlement, principally on the questions of the ac- 
quisition of goods and the cancellation of the freezing legislation men- 
tioned in Proposal “B” and then to try to proceed with the solution of 
other questions on this basis. Unless we follow this course we are 
convinced that an immediate solution wiU be extremdy difficult. 
Army 25090 Trans. 11/21/41 (2) 

• P«rt a, In 8 . 1. 8 . #*5443. 
k Bee S. I. B. #IMM. 
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[Secret] 

From; Washington 
To: -Tokyo 

(18 November — Probable date of drafting) 

(19 November — Intercepted) 

#1134 (Pt 2 of 2) (This message should probably be #1128). 

It is true that the Konoye ^vemment reiterated its approval of 
the government’s statement reierred to here. However, that state- 
ment carried several supplementary notes, some of which apparently 
aroused the suspicion of the United States. These supplementary 
notes were of such character that even if they are not written down 
in black and white, they would naturally become applicable imder the 
ri^ts of self-defense in the event that to do so becomes necessary. 

Please therefore issue a statement as that of the new government’s, 
in which there are no provisional notes, and which express our peaceful 
policies. 

The United States, of course, has indicated clearly that she is not 
interested in mere promises as much as she is in putting said promises 
in effect. It is necessary, therefore, for us to be prepared to withdraw 
our troops as soon as the freezing order is rescinded and materials 
are made available to us. 

I^ease advise us as to your intentions after perusing my message 
#1133*. (Hull told me that he would be dad to see me at any time. 
However, the day after tomorrow, the 20th, is a major holiday here, 
so if you could make it possible for me to make a reply tomorrow, 
it would be very convenient for me.) 

25243 

JD-1; 6760 (D) Navy Trans. 11-24-41 (2) 

•n>-l: 0780 (8. 1. 8. WSMJ). 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
November 18, 1941 
Purple 

#788 (Strictly Secret) 

Re your #1098.* 

1. It is hard to prophesy the future course of events, but in the 
case of if we carry out the first sailing proposal in my #786 * 
for: (a) the remaining officials; (b) such persons as must absolutely 
not be held back; (c) company employee; and (d) all residents who 
were unable to board the tl^ee shij^previously dispatched, the matter 
can be satisfactorily handled. We will at this sailing have the 
families of our various diplomatic officials as well as members of 
their staffs who must return to Japan, without an exception, board 
the ship. However, we do not intend to warn anv save those of our 
residents who must of a certainty return to sail. The number of 
those who actually embarked at the first sailing was much smaller 
than the oiidnal number of applicants. The reason was, doubtless, 
nostalda and a reluctance to part with their property. 

2. Will you secretly, therefore, suitably advise the several consuls 
to take the following steps: (a) to help our citizens who remain behind 
to work together for the common good; (b) to destroy immediately 
such secret documents and so forth as are in the possession of Japanese 
companies and chambers of commerce. 

79716 d— 46— nt. 12 12 
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3. We are now studying ways and means of cooperation between 
our diplomatic officials and our consulates, as well as responsibility 
for the interests of our high offices in case of “B”. We will negotiate 
concerning the latter here in Tokyo. 

4. I am wiring you next a plan for reducing the members of staffs. 

Army 24976 Trans. 11/19/41 (S) 

■ Not available. 

[Secret] 

From; Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
November 18, 1941 
Purple CA 

#1135 (Departmental Secret) 

On the evening of the 17th, both of us went to call on a certain 
cabinet member and this is what he told us: 

‘‘The President is very desirous of an understanding between Japan 
and the United States. In his latest speech he showed that he enter- 
tained no ill will towards Japan. I would call that to your attention. 
Now the great majority of the cabinet members, with two exceptions, 
in principle approve of a Japanese American imderstanding. If 
Japan would now do something real, such as evacuating French Indo- 
China, showing her peaceful intentions, the way would be opten for 
us to furnish you with oil and it would probably lead to the reestab- 
lishment of normal trade rdations. The Secretary of State cannot 
bring public opinion in line so long as you do not take some real and 
definite steps to reassure the Americans." 

Army 26089 , Trans. 11/21/41 (2) 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
19 November 1941 
a 19) 

Circidar #2353 

Bearding the broadcast of a special message in an emeigency. 

In case of emeigency (danger of cutting off our diplomatic relations), 
and the cutting off of international communications, the following 
warning will be added in the middle of the daily Japanese language 
short wave news broadcast. 

(1) In case of a Japan-U. S. relations in danger: HIGASHI NO 
KAZEAME.* 

(2) Japan-U. S. S. R. relations: KITANOKAZE KUMORI.** 

(3) Japan-British relations: NISHI NO KAZE HARE.*** 

This signal will be given in the middle and at the end as a weath^ 
forecast and each sentence will be repeated twice. When this is 
heard please destroy all code papers, etc. This is as yet to be a com- 
pletely secret arrangement. 

Forward as urgent intelligence. 

25432 

JD-1; 6875 (Y) Navy Trans. 11-28-41 (S-TT) 

*£ast wind rain. 

••North wind cloudy. 

•••West wind clear. 
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[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
19 November 1941 
gi9) 

Circular #2354 

When our diplomatic relations are becoming dangerous, we will add 
the following at the beginning and end of our general intelligence 
broadcasts: 

(1) If it is Japan-U. S. relations, “HIGASHI”. 

(2) Japan-Russia relations, “KITA”. 

(3) Japan-British relations, (including Thai, Malaya and N. £. I.) : 

“NISHI”. 

The above will be repeated five times and included at beginning and 
end. 

Relay to Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Mexico City, San Francisco. 
25392 

JD-l: 6850 (Y) Navy Trans. 11-26-41 (S) 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
19 November 1941 
(Purple — CA) 

#798 

Re my #797* 

The condition outlined by them namely “After the peaceful policies 
of Japan have been made more definite”, we imagine would naturally 
have reference to the question of the three-power treaty. It does not 
mean merely that Japan will withdraw her troops from Southern 
Indo-China, and that then the U. S. will go back to conditions prior 
to the freezing act. It leaves the way open for the U. S. to bring up 
rather complicated terms. 

On the other hand, the internal situation in our coimtry is such that 
it would be difficult tor us to handle it if we withdraw from Southera 
French Indo-China, merely on assurances that conditions prior to this 
freezing act will be restored. It would be necessary to have a pro- 
posed solution that would come up to the B** proposal. With the 
situation as ur^nt as it is now, it is of utmost importance that you 
play your hand for the amelioration of the situation, to the extent of 
the proposal in your message, then to push on for an understanding. 

The Ambassador did not arrange this with us beforehand, but made 
the proposal contained in your message for the purpose of meeting 
the tense situation existing within the nation, but this can only result 
in delay and failure in the negotiations. The Ambassador, therefore, 
having received our revised instructions, (after reading our #797*, 
#800,*** and #801****) will please present our B** proposal of the 
Imperial Government, and no further concessions can be made. 

If the U. S. consent to this cannot be secured, the negotiations will 
have to be broken off ; therefore, with the above well in mind put forth 
yom* very best efforts. 
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We note what you say in your #1133***** and #1134*****, but in 
these negotiations consent can be given only within the scope of the 
instructions of this office. We woiud emphasize this. 

S. I. S. #25040 

JD-l: 6658 (F) Navy trans. 11-20-41 (S-TT) 


•JD-l: 6857. 

6250, with additional paragraphs 5, 6, 7 in JD-l: 6528. 
•••JD-l: 6660. 

••••JD-l: 6661. 

•••••Not yet available. 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
19 November 1941 
(Purple— CA) 

#799 (In 2 parte, complete) 

In the prop^al for a joint declaration by Japan and the United 
States, given in yom #1096*, there are many points to which it 
would be difficult for the Imperial Government to give consent, as 
I have already cabled you. Secretary Hull’s advocacy of a reciprocal 
trade agreement stat^ in the same dispatch, we can consent to as 
something he has advocated for many years, but we im^ne it would 
have as many as possible of the opinions of the State Department’s 
China specialists woven into it. 'Therefore, if we were to go into a 
disciission of each of these particulars, we would have to ^ve up 
hopes of the possibihty of reaching a settlement in a short time, (see 
my #736**). Now that matters nave progressed this far, we think 
the only way to reach a full solution is to conclude an agreement 
now on a few absolutely essential items in order to prevent matters 
from going from bad to worse by long-view political adjustments, 
thus first of all avoiding the danger of an outbreak of war. 

{Part 2) 

Therefore you will please delete from my #780***, paragraph 6 
(nondiscrimination in trade) and paragraph 7 (the Tripartite Agree- 
ment) and add my #801**** as item 2 of para^aph 5, and hand this 
to Secretary Hull. This will “drop” the question of non-discrimina- 
tion in international trade which has heretofore been an important 
pending problem between the two countries, and in view of the 
United States attitude regarding troops stationed in China, this will 
be made the subject of conversations between Japan and China, in 

an effort to ease up the present tension. item 2: the 

transfer of troops from southern French Indo-China to the northern 
part, is an important concession we woiild venture to make for the 

sake of speeding the a^eement, in order to save the situation 

and with President Roosevelt’s immediate (this should mean within 
one week) approval, have it ready for signatures of both countries. 

Furthermore if they insist, it will be all right to agree to the 

of 6 and 7 (non-discrimination in trade and Tripartite Treaty) 
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of my #780***, but because of the reasons stated in your #1129*****, 
in regard to our attitude to these two questions, we cannot change 
my #784******. (As Hull at present does not seem to be taking so 
much account of matters in China, I think he (or we) will not insist 
on deleting from “on the understanding” on. 

In regard to paragraph 7 (the Tripartite Treaty) see the latter 
part of my #800*******. 

25035 

JD-1; 6659 (F) Navy Trans. 11-20-41 (S-TT) 

♦JD-l: 6S8fi (8. 1. 8. «M>3I uid 25008). 

••JD-l: 8254 (8. I. 8. 124373). 

•••JD-l: 8855 (8. I. 8. #34873). 

••••JD-l: 8681 (8. 1. 8. #35037). 

•••••Not ayaiUble. 

••••••JD-l: 6861 (8. 1. 8. #34880). 

•••••••JD-a: 6880 (8. 1. 8. #35088). 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
19 November 1941 
(Purple — CA) 

#800 

Re my #799* 

Re paragraph 1 of my #781**. 

Southeast Asia and the South Pacific includes the Netherlands 
East Indies and Thai, but does not include China. Re item 2 of 
paragraph 3. All the main items shall be considered and settled by 
the two governments before signatures are affixed to this agreement. 
Please bear in mind that paragraph 4 means the cessation of all help 
to Chiang Kai-shek by the United States. 

Re par^aph 5. Article 2 (my #801***) is an important concession 
we venture to make for the sake of speeding the conclusion of the 
agreement. 

Re paragraph 6. We could not agree to the principle of no dis- 
crimination in trade being applied only to China, as 1 have stated 
in my #784****. 

Re paragraph 7, item 2, the explanation of our attitude ( self- 

defense ) in the event of the United States entering the European 

war. in such a case the Empire would as to whether 

or not there had been an attack the interpretation of the pro- 

vision of the Tripartite Treaty. You m^ muae it clear that there 
are no secret agreements in the Three Power Treaty. (However, 
you will please withhold your explanation of this item until you 
see prospects of this agreement materializing). 

25036 

JD-l: 6660 (F) Navy Trans. 11-20-41 (S-TT) 

•JD-l: (8. 1. 8. #25035). 

••JD-l: 6858 (8. 1. S. #34873). 

•••JD-l; 8881 (8. 1. S. #38037). 

••••JD-l: 8861 (8. 1. 8. #34860). 
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[Secret) 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
19 November 1941 
(Purple) (Eng.) 

#801 

The government of Japan declares that it is prepared to remove 
the Japanese troops now stationed in the southern part of French 
Indo-China to the northern part of the said territory upon the con- 
clusion of the present agreement. 

25037 

JD-1 6661 (M) Navy Trans. 11-20-41 (S-TT) 


[Secret] 

From: Washington 
To: Tokyo 
19 November 1941 
(Purple) 

#1136 

1 know that it is beyond our powers to imagine the anxiety felt by 
the Cabinet leaders who bear the heavy responsibility of saving the 
nation and succori^ the people at this time when relations between 
Japan and the United States have now at last reached the point of 
cruciality. There are now three ways which the Empire might take — 

(1) Maintain the status quo. 

(2) Break the present deadlock by an advance under force of 

arms. 

(3) Devise some means for bringing about a mutual non-aggres- 

sion arrangement. 

No. 1 would mean that both sides would continue to increase war 
preparations and send out larger fleets of war vessels bringing about 
a state where only a contact would be needed to start a coimagration. 
In other words this would finally result in an armed clash and it 
differs from No. 2 only in the matter of the longer or shorter time 
involved. 

No. 3 woidd mean finding some provisional arrangement by which 
the present deadlock might be broken, and at the same time attaining 
our objectives under the peace for which we have been strivi^. My 
#1134* of yesterday was sent with this purpose in mind. The dis- 
pleasure felt by the government is beyond my power of comprehension, 
but as I view it, the present, after exhausting our strength by four 
years of the China incident following right upon the Manchuria inci- 
dent, is hardly an opportune time for venturing upon another long 
drawn out warfare on a large scale. I think that it would be better 
to fix up a temporary "truce" now in the spirit of "give and take" 
and make this the prelude to greater achievements to come later. 

I am thus frankly setting before you my humble opinion as supple- 
mentary to my message of yesterday.** 

25248 

JD-1: 6769 (F) Navy Trans. 11-25-41 (2) 

•JD-l: C6M. 

**Wash-Tok 11138 (JD-1: 6771) says: *‘At the end of my message 11136 (8. 1. 8. #35250) plegse add *pleas8 
oonvey the above to> the (Prime ?) Minister* 
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[Secret] 

From: Washington 
To: Tokyo 
19 November 1941 
(Purple) 

#1140 

Re your #791* 

(1) We assume that the date, 25 November, mentioned in your 
message #736**, is an absolutely unalterable one. We are making all 
our arrangements with that as the basis. 

< We are also in receipt of your instructions concerning your con- 
versations with the British Ambassador (your message #763***). 

In view of those, we have been hinting to the United States that 
it is of much importance that we receive some definite reply within 
ten days and that it is impossible for us to continue with the negotia- 
tions if there is any further delay. 

At a time when we are thus pressing them for an early reply, I feel 
that it would do us great harm were we to announce that we are 
having ships, with all Qie accompanying dark implications, leave on or 
about the 25th or 26th. We feel that such a statement by us would 
lead to their having doubts of the determined front we have been 
putting up. We feel that such a step would not be in accordance 
with your repeated instructions to bring about an early settlement. 

In view of these facts, I beg of you to reconsider the matter. 

If it is impossible to do so, please let us postpone our making that 
announcement for at least four or five days to permit us to see how the 
talks are processing. 

After you have given these points your consideration, please advise 
us. 

(2) The number of persons connected with business firms who still 
remain here and who wish to return to Japan does not warrant the 
sending of a ship at this time. If it is for the purjwse of taking our 
nationals home from Panama, we feel that a snip sent to South 
America could be rerouted for them. 

(3) If the final decision is reached to have the ship sent here, there 
will be no difliculty in arranging matters for the evacuating of govern- 
ment officials and their wives. However, there will no doubt be much 
complication if it is your intention to have all men connected with 
business firms depart. We feel that it would be necessary that the 
home offices of these people should be notified, and that the said home 
offices shoidd in turn send notifications and instructions to their 
personnel on the scene. 

Please give these points your consideration. 

25142 

JD-1: 6708 


*Not available. 
•♦JD-l; 6254. 
•♦•JD-l: 6416. 


(D) Navy Trans. 11-22-41 (2) 
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[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
20 November, 1941 
(Purple — CA) 

#806 

It seems that your #1136* passed my #798** enroute, but under 
the circumstances here, we regret that the plan suggested by you, as 
we have stated in our message would not suffice for saving the present 
situation. 

We see no prospects for breaking the deadlock except for you to 
push negotiations immediately along the lines of the latter part of 
our #798. Please understand this. The Premier also is absolutely 
in accord with this opinion^ 

S. I. S. #25038 

JD-1: 6663 (F) Navy Trans. 11-20-41 (S-TT) 

*Not yet available. 

••jD-i; em. 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo (Togo) 

To: Ankara 
November 20, 1941 
J-16 

Circular #2364 (Strictly secret) 

1. Since the formation of the Cabinet, the Government has been 
in conference for successive days with the Imperial General Head- 
quarters. They have mven due consideration to the development of 
a fundamental nationm policy which will correspond to the urgent 
exigencies of the situation. Insofar as this is concerned, in the 
conference which took place on the morning of the 5th, decisions were 
reached covering fundamental policies having to do with the adjust- 
ment of diplomatic relations with Japan and the United States. 

2. Insofar as Japanese- American negotiations are concerned, 
in proceeding upon these negotiations for the adjustment of diplomatic 
relations on a just basis, conferences have been in progress since the 
7th. However, there is great disparity between their opinions and 
our own. In the light of the trend of past negotiations there is 
considerable doubt as to whether a settlement of the negotiations 
will be reached. Insofar as we are concerned we have lent our maxi- 
mum eflorts in order to bring about a settlement of the negotiations. 
However, the situation not permitting any further conciliation by us, 
an optimistic view for the future is not permitted. In the event that 
negotiations are broken off, we expect that the situation in which 
Japan will find herself will be extremely critical. The above is for 
your information alone. 

This message is addressed to Switzerland, Turkey and Moscow. 
Switzerland will transmit to France, Spain, Portugal, Sweden, Finland 
and South Africa. Turkey will transmit to Roumania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary. 

Army: 25427 Trans. 11/28/41 (2) 
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[Secret] 

From; Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 

November 20, 1941 

Purple (Extremely Urgent) 

#1144 

At noon on the 20th L accompanied by Ambassador KURUSU. 
called on Secretary HULL at the State Department and we talkea 
for an hour and a half. Today we went into a somewhat lengthy 
explanation of the various subjects taken up in the instructions in 
your message #798 On everything else HULL expressed no note- 
worthy differences of opinion, however, when we came to the part 
about the United 'States doing nothing to obstruct our efforts for a 
comprehensive peace with China, he showeil that he was terribly 
aroused. He said, ‘‘So long as it is not made clear that, Japan is 
turning toward a peaceful policy it will be impossible to stop aiding 
CHIANG just like it will also be impossible to cut off assistance from 
Great Britain,” or words to that effect. He said that in any case, 
after particular study, he would have some views to express. 

Army 25137 Trans. 11/22/41 (2) 

• See S. I. 8. #2fi040. Tokyo says that no further concessions can be made other than the Proposal 

and if the United States’ consent to this cannot be secured negotiations will have to be broken off. 


[Secret] 

To: Tokyo 
From: Washington 
November 20, 1941 
Purple (Very Urgent) 

#1147. Departmental secret 

To be handled in Government Code. 

(Part 1 of 2) 

Our conversation with HULL on the 20th may be summarized as 
foUow^: (That day is America’s biggest holiday. They call it 
‘‘Thanksgiving.” In spite of that, however, Mr. HULL not only 
^reed to talk with, but seemed glad to see both me and Ambassador 
IlURUSU when we went to call on him.) 

First, we explained the various items mentioned in the instructions 
in your #798 *. HULL had only one or two. questions about the 
other parts and expressed hardly any opinions but, when we came to 
the part where we state that we do not want the United States to do 
anything to hinder us in bringing about a complete peace over China, 
he seemed extremely reluctant to consider it. He went on to reiterate 
what he has always said about the Tri-Partite Alliance. He said that 
so long as fears emanating from that treaty existed in the heads of the 
Americans, the United States would find it well-nigh impossible to 
cease aiding CHIANG KAI-SHEK and that, as we knew, the United 
States is now opposing the German pohcy of military expansion which 
knows no boimds ; that on the one hand she is helping Great Britain 
and on the other hand CHIANG E1A.I-SHEK; that therefore until 
we Japanese made it perfectly clear that our policy is to be one of 
peace, it will be impossible to cease aiding China, just like it will be 
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imi>ossible to stop aiding England. He continued that, leading up 
to the state of affairs we find today, American interests in Japan, 
including Manchukuo, had undergone terrible embarrassment. 

Army 25179 Trans. 11-24-41 (S) 

• S. I. & #25040 whidi tells Ambassador NOMURA to present Proposal to the U. 8. Qoyemment 
and says ^at no further concessions will be made. 


[Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
November 20, 1941 
Purple 

#1147 (Part 2 of 2) (Departmental Secret) 

(To be handled in Government Code.) 

KURUSU said, “When I had an interview with the President the 
other day, he talked as if he would like to act as an introducer. Now 
if he wants to take the trouble to do this introducing in order to bring 
about peace, I cannot reconcile it with continued assistance to 
CHIANG KAI-SHEK, which actually hinders peace. In other words, 
it seems quite reasonable to us to ask the President to stop aiding 
CHIANG if he is going to act as an introducer.” HULL replied, 
“Well, what the President meant when he said that was that be was 
presupposing that you Japanese would first make it apparent that 

J orn* fundamental p>olicy was peaceful. Heretofore, influential 
apanese statesmen have expressed opinions favorable to HITLER’S 
muitary expansion policy, and the American people find it very diffi- 
cult to beheve that Japan is turning peaceful.” I said, “Well, the 
plan which I proposed today makes no progress whatever on two or 
three points. However, since the situation is so tense, if the tension 
between Japan and the United States can be relaxed, be it ever so 
little, particularly in the southwestern Pacific, and quickly clear the 
atmosphere, then I think we could go on and settle evervthing else.” 
BRILL said, “Yea, I understand what you mean thoroughly, but that 
would be very hard to do. In any case, you and I have on our 
shoulders a heavy responsibility toward both the Japanese and Ameri- 
can people. I might say toward the whole human race.” Mr. 
hull’s face assumed a sadly compassionate expression, and he said, 
“I want to think over this proposal you have brought me fully and 
sympathetically, and then I want to t^ to you agam. 

Army 26180 Trans. 11/22/41 (2) 


[Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
November 20, 1941 
Purple 

#1148. (To be haddled in government code) 

Secretary of State HULL, in the conversations I detailed in my 
#1144 *, expressed his satisfaction that in the last two or three days 
Japanese newspaper editorial comment on the United States hw 
become calm. Tnis, doubtless, is due to yom great efforts. 

Since newspaper editorial cOnunent in this country has become 
extremely circumspect in conjimction with oiu- conversations, no 
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doubt as a reflection of State Department opinion, I would like to 
have you continue your efforts in guiding newspaper opinion. 

Army 25174 Trans. 11/24/41 (2) 

• 8. 1. 8. #25137 in whldi HULL says that so long as It is not made clear that Japan is taming toward a 
peaceful policy, it will be Impossible to stop aiding China. 

[Secret! 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
21 November 1941 
(Purple) 

#810 (Part 1 of 2) (Separate wire) 

(Chief of Ofl5ce routing) 

Formal note 

“I have the honor of addressing this note to you to inform you that 
my home government has instructed me to forward you a copy of an 
agreement, drawn up between the government of Japan and the govern- 
ment of the United States of America on the . . . (blank) . . . 
of this month. At the same time I have the honor to transmit to you 
the following information: 

“For the purpose of assuring the maintenance of peace on the 
Pacific and through that to contribute to the recovery and promotion 
of peace throughout the world, this agreement was drawn up between 
Japan and the United States. 

“The Imperial Government is firmly convinced that the govern- 
ment of your country, like the governments of Japan and of theUnited 
States, IS vitally interested in the purposes indicated above. We, 
therefore, beg permission to draw your government’s attention to the 
contents of this agreement, and particularly to Article One, Article 
Two, Article Three, Article Four, and Article Six, (Article Six, ohly 
if it is included), thereof. 

“The various articles enumerated above concern, respectively, the 
pohtical stabilization in Uie Pacific area; access to materials produced 
in the Netherlands Indies; the trade relations between Japan and the 
United States; the China Incident; and, the non-discriminatory 
treatment in international commerce, (this last, only if it is included 
in the agreement). 

“The two governments have made a joint declaration including the 
above points. We feel that your government and mine could utilize 
the understandings in the same manner as between Japan and the 
United States. 

“Therefore, in the hopes that the aims thus drawn up in this agree- 
ment may more fully be realized, the Imperial Government herewith 
wishes me to advise you that it is prepared to take suitable steps to 
come to a formal imderstanding between your government and mine 
on the specific points enumerated above. Wo expectantly await 
your government’s advice that it would be similarly disposed. 

“Accept, Sir, these renewed assurances of my highest consideration.’’ 

— formal close — 

N 

{Part SjollouDs) 

(D) Navy Trans. 11-22-41 (S-TT) 


25126 

(JD-1: 6687) 
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(Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
21 November 1941 
(Purple) 

#810 (Part 2 of 2) 

Formal reply 

'*1 have the honor of addressing you in order that I may respectfully 
acknowledge the receipt of a copy of the Agreement on a Joint Under- 
standing which has been drawn up between your government* and 

the government of the United States dated the (blank date) 

of this month and ^our accompanying explanatory note. 

“Your explanation was to the effect that 

“I have the honor to inform you that I am receipt of a reply from 
my government to the effect that the government of Great Britain (or 
the Netherlands Government) understands the objectives drawn up in 
this draft agreement, and in the hope that they may be more fully 
realized, is disposed to take suitable steps to come to a formal under- 
standing between your country and mine on the points specifically 
enumerated above. 

“Accept, Sir, renewed assurances of my highest consideration.’’ 
(Leave some space, and then way down at the bottom place:)** 

— formal close — 

/s/ 

26126 JD-1: 6687 (D) Navy Trans. 11-22-41 (S-TT) 

*Japan. 

**Tliis is Japanese iangoage epistolary style. 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
21 November 1941 
(Purple) 

#811 

In case you use Proposal “B’’* for an agreement, as an introductory 
paragraph ple^ tentatively incorporate the following draft: 

“'The Imperial Japanese Government and the Government of the 
United States of America, impelled b^ their strong desire of preserv- 
ing peace in the Pacific, and recomizing the vitw importance of a 
frame expression on the part of both countries of a sincere determina- 
tion to embrace peacefiu methods, declare it as their mutual imder- 
standing that:’’ 

25130 

JD-1: 6688 


•JD-l: 62i0 (8. 1. 8. f24338). 


(M) Navy Trans. 11-22-41 (S-TT) 
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[Secretl 

From: Tokyo 
To: Berlin 
21 November 1941 
(Purple) 

#960 

At present, the possibility of peace between Germany and the 
Soviet Union seems remote. However, it may be that Germany 
would prefer to avoid being faced with a long term resistance bv the 
U. S. S. R., so that she — Germany — may transfer her entire fighting 
forces to some other part. On the Soviet side, it seems possible that 
sentiment for peace may develop when she views the situation from 
the standpoint of reconstruction. 

Our relations with the United States may have considerable effect 
on our southward program, depending, of course, on what turns those 
relations take. In other worus, our relationship with Great Britain 
and the United States has a great bearing on the future of our national 
greatness. 

For this reason, we would like to avoid the rise of any violence at 
this time. At the same time, we would like to break up the policy of 
British-U. S.-U. S. S. R. joint action. We would, therefore, welcome, 
if anything, peace between Germany and the Soviet Union. For the 
purpose of enhancing our position, we would not be opposed to medi- 
ating in a peace, if such a course is possible. 

"V^l you, therefore, bearii^ the above in mind, keep an eye on 

d evelopments Message unfinished ) . 

26171 

JD-1: 6731 (D) Navy Trans. 11-24-41 (C-NR) 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
November 22, 1941 
Purple CA (Urgent) 

#812 

To both you Ambassadors. 

It is awfully hard for us to consider changing the date we set in mv 
#736*. You should know this, however, I know you are_ working hard. 
Stick to our fixed policy and do your very best. Spare no efforts and 
try to bring about the solution we desire. There are reasons beyond 
your ability to guess why we wanted to settle Japanese- American rela- 
tions by the 25th, but if within the next three or four dfi,ys you can 
finish your conversations with the Americans; if the signing can be 
completed by the 29th, (let me write it out for you — twenty ninth); 
if the pertinent notes can be exchanged ; if we can get an understand- 
ing with Great Britain and the Netherlands; and in short if everything 
can be finished, we have decided to wait imtil that date. This time 
we mean it, that the deadline absolutely cannot be changed. After 
that things are automatically going to happen. Please take this into 
vour careful consideration and work harder than you ever have before. 
This, for the present, is for the information of you two Ambassadors 
alone. 


Army 25138 


Trans. 11/22/41 (S) 


• See 8. 1. 8. 1243^. Tokyo wires Waabington that becttoae of the Tarlous circmnstances it is abeohitely 
neeeesary that arrangements for the signing of the agreement be oompleted by the 25tb of this month. 
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[Secret] 

From; Tokyo 
To: Washington 
November 22, 1941 
Purple (CA) 

#815 

The Anti-Comintem Agreement runs out on the 24th, and for some 
time we have been conferring with the simatories. It has been de- 
cided that this agreement shaB be in effect for five more years and that 
on the 25th in Berlin, Japan, Germany, Italy, Manchukuo, Hungary, 
and Spain will all six sign the protocol. 

Germany, fighting Russia as she is, seems to be thinking about the 
propagandistic effect of this siming. However, we, for several con- 
siderations, intend to handle the matter circumspectly. You know 
we have Japanese- American relations to think about. This is for 
your information. 

Army 25140 Trans. 11/22/41 (S) 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
November 22, 1941. 

Purple (CA) (Urgent) 

#816. 

So it deems that the United States is reluctant to definitely promise 
to do nothing to prevent the establishment of peace between Japan 
and China in accordance with Clause 4 of Proposal “B”. Well j if 
they will accept our proposal “B”, we will have no objection to letting 
President ROOSEVELT be our introducer. Through his mediation, 
on the basis of the American proposal (B) of the 12th, China would 
be made to express her friendly mtentions toward Japan, and, as a 
result, peace negotiations would ensue. Then as soon as an armistice 
agreement were established between Tokyo and Chungking, there 
would be no basis in fact for continuance of American assistance to 
CHIANG KAI-SHEK. Thus, as a result of the mediation which 
President ROOSEVELT would exercise, CHIANG KAI-SHEK 
would by the American Government be caused to propose axessation 
of hostilities. The American Government accordingly, hoping for 
the establishment of amicable relations between the Japanese and 
Chinese, should do her best to support our efforts in this direction 
and they should make it clear that they will refrain from any act 
that would hinder us in achieving this objective. Therefore, will you 
please endeavor to have the Americans accept our “B” proposal and, 
m case an understanding is reached, please endeavor ly the date set 
in my #812 * to have the President prevail upon CHIANG KAI- 
SHEK to send us a peace proposal (a very brief one will be all right). 
Army 25175 Trans. 11-24-41 (2) 


• 8. L 8. f2S18B tn whidi the deedltne i» extended from the 25th to the 29th 
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{Secret) 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
November 22, 1941. 

Purple (CA) (Urgent) 

#817 

Re your #1144.“ 

I take it that the “B” plan which you proposed on the 20th included 
the second clause of (5) relative to moving troops from southern to 
northern French Indo-China, and left out (6) concerning non-discrim- 
ination in commerce and (7) the Tri-Partite Treaty. Am I right? 
Wire me back just as soon as you get this whether or not the Americans 
took any particular note of the fact that you left out (6) and (7). 

Army #25212 Trans. 11-25-41 (S) 

• 8. 1. S. l26137--Amba8sador NOMURA says Secretary HULL has expressed do noteworthy differences 
of opinion except with regard to China. Be said that so long as it is not made clear that Japan is turning 
toward a peaceful policy, it will be impossible to stop aiding CHIANQ. 


[Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
November 22, 1941 
Purple 

#1158 (Government Code) (Secret outside the Department) 

Re your # 817.“ 

As you are aware, 1 have advised them concerning the first part. 
Insofar as the latter part of that message is concerned, on the occasion 
of the interview outlined in my #1 147,^ no reference was made to this 
matter. However, after they have studied the matter, they will 
doubtless present some opinions concerning it. 

Furthermore, Ambassador KURUSU and myself, at their request, 
are scheduled to have an interview, as already announced, with Sec- 
retary of State HULL at 8:00 P. M. today, we 22nd. 

Army 25181 Trans. 11/24/41 (2) 

> Avallsble, being worked on. 
k See 8. 1. B. «2S17»-M. 


[Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 

23 November 1941 

(Purple) 

#1159 (In 4 parts, complete) 

On the 22nd, I, together with Ambassador Kurusu, called on the 
Secretary of State, Hull. (Ballentine was also present). The resume 
of our conversation follows: 

Hull: *T conferred with the Ambassador and Ministers of Britain, 
Australia, and the Netherlands on the 22nd.” (The press reports 
that this conference lasted for about two and a half hours.) “I sought 
their opinion on the Japanese proposals. They all said that if Japan’s 
intentions are assuredly pacific, then they would wholeheartedly favor 
them. They said that it would be the source of much joy to them to 
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cooperate in the matter of resuming trade relations with Japan under 
those circumstances. 

^‘However, they said, we are not sure of Japan’s real intentions as 
yet, for while on the one hand she apparently indicates her desire for 
peace by dispatching a special envoy, the tone of the politicians and 
press of Japan seems to be in direct opposition. 

"The diplomats who called on me also pointed out that just prior 
to the application of the freezing order, Japanese imports of petroleum 
took a very sudden upward swing, disproving any contention that it 
was to be used solely for peaceful undertakings, but that it was being 
stored away by the navy. 

"They further expressed the opinion that the embargo should be 
lifted only in slow degrees. 

"These diplomats, however, said that they would seek their home 
governments’ instructions regarding the Japanese proposals and would 
submit their replies by the coming Monday. Upon receiving these 
advices, 1 shall make a reply to you.’’ 


(Part «)• 


Thus the Secretary seemed to feel considerable concern over the 
recent trend of Japan’s public opinion. He pointed out that a clear 
statement by the Japanese Government of its desire for peace would 
have a most important reaction on the public opinion oi the United 
States. (Ballantinc said that a clear statement of attitude from the 
government of Japan to the Japanese people, which would of course 
be cabled abroad, would bear more fruit than propagandistic reports 
sent through press channels for foreign consumption only) and in turn 
would have a most favorable bearing on the chances of a settlement. 
He even went on to say that was it not the duty of every politician to 
strive for peace up to the day before war is found to be imavoidable? 
The President and the Secretary of State, he said • • • (t^-o or 

three lines too badly garbled). 

I then said; "Leaving British, Australian and Dutch opinions aside 
for the time being, what is the attitude of the United States itself 
regarding our pr"'nosal?’’ 

His subsequent reply, which he made by taking up the proposal 
paragraph by paragraph, was a complete evasion. However, there 
were inmeations that what the United States, Britain, Australia, etc. 
actually desire is to dissolve the crisis in the south Pacific, so that the 
fighting powers they have to maintain in this area to keep things 
under control, may be transferred for action in other parts. 


(Part S) 

He pointed out that since that is their main objective, the assurances 
given by Jwan in her proposals were insufficient. 

I said; "Our troop concentrations in the northern part of French 
Indo-China are aimed at cutting Chungking’s life fine. Therefore, 
they are, for the most part, directed towards Xunnan. As such, they 
do not and are not intended to form a threat to the south Pacific area." 

After I pointed out this fact, Kurusu said that the acceptance of our 
proposal would naturally lead to the conditions desired not only by 
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the United States, but by the other nations he referred to. To this, 
Hull replied that what these countries desired was a quick turn-about 
in the situation. 

^ Hull: “With regard to resumption of trade, a rapid change in the 
situation can be wrought here, too, once Japan’s Pacific intentions 
have been ascertained. This change for the better can be brought 
about in a mere matter of days." 

Regarding aid to China, Hull said: 

“We must take into consideration the possibility of a U. S. media- 
tion when considering the possibility of cutting off aid to Chiang. 
If we promise Japan that we shall cease aiding China, the United 
States could no longer be considered a fair and neutral party to propose 
peace between China and Japan. 

{Part 4) 

“Moreover, if it is terminated immediately upon the beginning of 
the negotiations, the promise would be utterly without value. In 
any event, the so-called 'aid to Chiang Kai-shek’ is not as great as is 
commonly publicized. 

“It is Japan’s desire to improve the situation which has reached a 
critical stage by first settling the outstanding factors involved. Since 
that is the desire expressed by your proposals, we cannot at this time 
concur in Japan’s demands with regard to stopping aid to Chiang.’’ 

He went on to say that he did not believe that the time was as yet 
ripe for the President to suggest peace to China. 

I said “I feel that on Monday the United States will submit some 
sort of a coimter proposal to us. I further feel that this proposal will 
contain a suggestion that Japan join in some plan to maintain peace 
on the Pacific and in some kind of a trade agreement. No doubt it 
will be necessary for the United States and Japan to come to some 
preliminaiy agreement, after which it would be submitted to the other 
countries for their approval.’’ 

Kurusu: “If it is mtended that a sort of a group be formed by 
those nations and that if they expect to make it appear as if we were 
‘voted down’ by the majority of the voters, we wish to state now 
that we shall be absolutely unable to accept such a proposal.’’ 

25347 

JD-1: 6839 (D) Navy Trans. 11-26-41 (2) 

*Part 2 badly garbled; oonsiderablo reconstruction work contained. 


[Secret] 

From: Washington 
To: Tokyo 
23 November. 1941 
(Purple) 

#1160 (In 2 parts, complete) 

Re my #1159* 

From Kurusu: 

Secretary Hull and I conferred for about a half an hour on the 21st 
to arrange our talks for the 22nd. At that time Hull said that he 
thought my idea of attaching so much importance to the agreement 
that it would outshine the Tripartite Pact, as expressed by me during 
our talks on the 18th, was wholeheartedly in favor of peace on the 
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Pacific through joint action of the United States and Japan, and 
through this accomplishment, to contribute to the peace of tne world. 

He went on to say that he still remembers with jneasure that at the 
Economic Conference in London, he fought for free commerce shoulder 
to shoulder with Viscount Isii and (Eigo Fukai ?). Hull said that 
he has looked upon Japan’s leadership in the Far East as only a 
natural phenomenon. It is true that Japan’s actions and statements 
regarding the East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere have been slightly on 
the unpolished and abrupt side but he is able to be sympathetic with 
the spirit of it. 

{Part B) (Garbled) 

As long as Japan strives for this goal without resorting to the force 
of arms, the United States has nothing against the program and has 
no intention of interfering with its realization. 

"I would like to see the U. S.-Japanese relationship which existed 
shortly subsequent to the Russo-Japanese war reestablished. At that 
time Japan and the United States exercised their influence over the 
Far East and the Western Hemisphere respectively, but at the same 
time maintained veiw friendly relations and close cooperation in all 
matters with each other. 

‘‘I hope that we can revive the spirit of those times and reach an 
a^eement to maintain peace on the Pacific. At the same time, I 
wish that Japan would make it clear that the Tripartite Pact is not 
an obstacle to attaining that goal”. 

Under the present critical conditions, the United States acceptance 
or rejection of our Proposal “B” may have a vital bearing on whether 
or not the negotiations will break down. However, because of the 
circumstances outlined in my message referred to in the heading, we 
may receive some proposal from Hull with regard to an agreement 
covering the Pacific area on Monday. 

In the meantime, if you have any^ suggestions which may lead to a 
settlement, please advise us immediately. 

25397 

JD-1: 6857 ' (D) Navy Trans. 11-27-41 (2) 

•JD-l: 0839 (S. I. 8 . #26347). 


(Secret] 

From; Washington 
To: Tokyo 
23 November 1941 
(Purple) 

#1161 (In 2 parts, complete) 

Regarding my #1160* 

General outline of conversation on the night of 22nd is as follows: 
Trade between Japan and the United States could gradually be 
resumed if Japan were willing to take a peaceful attitude, representa- 
tives of foreign powers that are friendly with the United States met in 
conference yesterday. They were all advised of tins and are to meet 
again on Monday, after they have reported to their own government 
and received their answers. 
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Hull continued that there was a limit to his powers, and although 
he understood the reason for Tokyo’s demand of urgency regarding 
the matter, he does not seem to see the reason why Tokyo can not wait 
a few days. 

The Chinese Ambassador KOTEEI came to the conference yester- 
day, getting up from bed (due to illness) and arriving at the end of the 
comerence. 

Accordi^ to Hull he does not intend to act as a mediator in the 
Japan-China incident right now, or to give up. aid to China, (however 
the aid to China today is not to a very great extent). It seems as 
though he wishes to handle (discuss) the China incident later. 

According to reliable information it seems that to station troops for 
duration of neceMity can be considered as stationing of troops in- 
definitely, but if it was stated that troops were to be stationed for a 
certain period of four or five years, at the end of which period condi- 
tions were to govern restationmg of troops, there might not be so much 
opposition. But with just an indefinite stationing of troops for an 
indefinite period, it would be against the U. S. policy which is against 
annexation and interfering with self-government. (The fact that 
^during the preparatory conference last July, the Japanese troops went 
into French Indo^China, causing the conference of that time to be 
broken off) — the above was mentioned again today and thus hinting 
that it WjEts hoped a similar occurrence would not develope this time. 

He continued that to merely move troops which were in southern 
French Indo-China to the north would not relieve the tension in the 
south Pacific or relieve the anxiousness of the countries of the south 
Pacific, etc. so that it was explained that to an experienced military 
observer this was great information and should add much to the peace 
of that part. Hml e^lained that the contents of the conference 
would be strictly restricted to himself alone, (then later said he would 
mention it to a few), so that gave the appearance of his not understand- 
ing much about military aspects. 

I presented the prelude of our B Proposal and tried to get his answer 
of yes or no on each item, and Hull seemed to feel that our B Proposal 
was a demand on the United States by Japan, and seemed very dis- 
pleased. He said there was no cause for Japan’s making such de- 
mands, and that he was greatly discouraged in the attitude of Japan 
of insisting on direct answers when he was trying so hard to arrange 
a DMceful n^otiation between the two countries. 

We (Japanese Ambassadors) kept a calm appearance throughout the 
talk, and at no time became excited, and the opponent’s attitude was 
also the same. 

Hull explained that the United States was following peaceful atti- 
tude in the negotiations and he hoped Japan would also follow this 
peaceful attitude of the United States throughout the n^otiations. 
26688 

JD-1: (Y)vNavy Trans. 12-2-41 (X) 


•JV-t: 68S7 (B. I. S. #25907). 
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[Seoret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
November 24, 1941 
Purple (V ery Urgent) 

#821 (Government Code) 

1. It seems that the United States as well as En^and.. Australia, 
and the Netherlands is not satisfied with evacuation merely from the 
Southern part of French Indo-China. We have mne out of our way 
to venture this proposal in order to break the deadlock. We abso- 
lutely cannot make any further concessions. 

2. Our expectations, as I told you in my #798,^ go beyond the 
restoration of Japan-American trade and a return to the situation 
prior to the exercise of the freezing legislation and reouire the reali- 
zation of all points of Proposal B with the exception oi clauses 6 and 
7. Therefore, om demand for a cessation of aid to CHIANG (the 
acquisition of Netherlands Indies goods and at the same time the supply 
o]f American petroleum to Japan as well) is a most essential condition. 
In view of the fact that this is a just demand, the fact that the tov- 
emment of the United States finds it hard to accept it makes us here 
in Japan suffer inordinately. Therefore, on the basis of what I told 
you in my #816,” as well as all that has gone before, please make every 
effort to persuade the Government of the United States. 

3. Insofar as what we propose in Proposal B is concerned, the 
United States has misconstrued it as our demand. We here in Japan, 
in view of the extremely critical situation, onlv hope most earnestly 
for a speedy settlement. Naturally, that’s all we want. Speaking 
further on this, it is necessary to warn the United States against 
enticii^ England. Australia, the Netherlands, etc., in paving the way 
for a joint nostue set-up. As you have written, we would like to 
secure the agreement of other competent countries in accordance 
with the gist of mv #731 * at the same time Japan and the United 
States reach an understanding. 

Army 25176 Trans. 11/24/41 (S) 

» Not available. 

b 8. 1. B. #25040 which tells Ambassador NOMURA to presmt Proposal B to the U. 8. Oorenmient and 
says that no further oonoeasknis will be made. 

o See 8. 1. 8. #25175. 

4 8. 1. 8. #24333 in which Tokyo instructs Washington to impress upon the American oflldals the im- 
portance of having Great Britain and the Netherlands also agree to the proposals. 


[Secret] 

From: Tol^o 
To: Washington 
November 24, 1941 
Purple (V ery Urgent) 

#822. Secret outside the department. 

Re my #821.* 

On the 23d 1 asked the American Ambassador in Tokyo to visit me 
and added the following to what I had told him in my caption tele- 
gram: The movement of Japanese troops from southern French Indo- 
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China to the north is very important from a military standpoint. 
The occupation of northern French Indo-China is related to the basic 
settlement of the China incident, whereas the occupation of the 
southern portion was related to the freezing of funds by England and 
America. At the pr^ent time a total withdrawal of troops is utterly 
impossible and when the American President, acting as a spokesman 
for CHIANG EAI-SHEK, brings a proposal of peace to Japan in the 
China question, if Japan accepts this and enters into negotiations, it is 
only proper that we demand that America should not interfere with 
our ^orts for peace. The above solution is not only the best, but 
the only way. Until this point is made clear, it is absolutely incom- 
patible with the sentiment of the Japanese people to settle the Japan- 
American negotiations and it is impossible for us to understand why 
America does not agree to this. I have been making the greatest 
efforts for our new proposal from the standpoint of cooperation 
with the American peace policy and have tried to cut down our 
stipulations, making them clear and concise. When these ne^tiations 
are established, we intend to pursue an increasingly peaceful policy 
on this basis. After I had told him this, the Ambassador left at once 
to cable the gist to his home office. 

Army 25177 Trans. 11-24-41 (S) 

« S. I. B. #3S17«. 

[Secret] 

From; Tokyo 
To: Washington 
November 24, 1941 
Purple 

#823 (Restricted Distribution) 

For both Ambassadors. 

The time limit set in my message #812 * is in Tokyo time. 

Army 25178 Trans. 11/24/41 (NR) 

JD 6744 

• 8. 1. 8. 126138 in which the deadline la extended finom the 26th to the 28th. 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Nanking 
25 November 1941 
(Purple) 

#499 

Re your #818* 

To Naval authorities: 

We are now in the midst of very serious n^tiations and have not 
reached an aneement as yet. As the time limit is near plearo have 
them (defer 7) for a while. 

25390 

JD-1: 6848 


•Notavidlablt. 


(F) Navy Trans. 11-27-41 (6-AR) 
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[Secret] 

From; Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 

25 November 1941 

(Purple) 

#1177 

Re your #792* 

In this office we are withholding all reports regarding the content 
of the Japanese- American negotiations themselves or any predictions 
regarding the future. The State Department also is exercising ex- 
treme caution in its press conferences. Hence the Japanese corre- 
spondents here are transmitting various trends of the negotiations 
copied from newspaper articles here that are based on pure conjecture. 
Among these correspondents are those who recognize that the articles 
are vmueless but who are being pressed by the head office for news. 
I have observed particularly this meaningless competition to get the 
news among the correspondents who have come to Washington from 
New York. That this senseless competition to gather inaccurate news 
wiU not exert a harmful influence on the course of the negotiations 
themselves is something that I cannot guarantee. In view of this 
situation I would greatly appreciate it if the Foreign Office would 
speak a word of caution to the newspaj^s concerned regarding this 
useless competition between their special correspondents m collecting 
news regarding these negotiations. And it would be particularly 
helpful u the head offices of the newspapers concerned would issue 
orders direct to their special correspondents along this line. 

25434 

JD-1:6880 (H) Navy Trans. 11-28-41 (1) 

*Not syailable. 


[Secret] 

From: Hanoi 
To: Tokyo 
25 November 1941 
(Purple — YO) 

#118 

(Strictly secret.) 

We are advised by the militaiy that we are to have a reply ^m 
the United States on the 25th. If this is true, no doubt the (jabinet 
will make a decision between peace and war within the next day or 
two. It goes without saying here, of course, that if the U. S.-Japanese 
negotiations are brought to a successful termination, the various 
enterprises shall be launched in accordance with the plans which have 
been laid down in advance. 

Should, however, the negotiations not end in a success, since prac- 
tically all preparations for the campaign have been completed, our 
forces shall be able to move within tne dav. 

.Under these circumstances, however, tnere shall have to be some 
alterations in the program we have laid out for the various enter- 
prises. We shall, undoubtedly, have to establish organs and conduct 
negotiations which will not conflict with the campaign. The thing 
that we are most concerned about is whether or not, m the event of 
war, the status quo will be maintained as far as the French Indo- 
china’s governmental set-up is concerned. I feel that it is essential 
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that we not only be advised of this, but it must be done immediately 
as we wish to make all prearrangements as far in advance as fK>ssible. 

If you have any opinions as to the outcome of the Japanese-U. S. 
n^otiations, will you please inform this office of them together with 
whatever other pertinent information you may deem wise to impart 
to us. 

Of course, I realize that secrecy is of the utmost importance. 
According to press reports, however, the United States conferred 
with the representatives of Britain, Australia, the Netherlands, and 
even of China, in Washington, and hence the governments of these 
countries are now aware of we matters being discussed in the Japanese- 
U. S. negotiations. Moreover, by means of (courier ?) service, the 
military here are aware of not only our stand in the negotiations but 
also of the general atmosphere of the said negotiations. 

We feel as if we, a Foreign Office organ, alone have been left out of 
the picture. As you pointed out in your circular message #2353* the 
situation is becoming exceedingly critical. Please, therefore, make 
arrangements to advise us on these points by means of either cable 
or by special messenger services. . 

25345 

JD-1: 6838 (D) Navy Trans. 11-26-41 (S-TT) 

dated 19 November. 


[Secret] 

From: Bangkok 
To: Tokyo 
25 November 1941 
(Purple) 

#849 (In 2 parts, complete) 

In the event of the Empire’s taking decisive action in a southward 
advance, it will of course be necessary in the exercise of a belligerent’s 
rights to make clear the relations of sovereign and subjects. On the 
one hand it will be absolutely necessary to bring Thai into our camp. 
My conversation with Pibul as reported in my #834* was undertaken 
with this as the underlying motive. If and when Japan at last does 
make her proposals of joint defense, the following three points should 
be made especially definite, and Thai should be 1 m to voluntarily take 
an attitude of cooperation with us. 

(1) In the event of an attack upon Burma and Malay, there would 
of course be a temporary infringement upon the territorial sovereignty 
of Thailand, but after our objectives have been attained, restoration 
would imm^atdy be made, and the independence of Thai would be 
respected even more than at present while Thai is maintaining 
neutrality. 

(2) In case she cooperates in a positive way with Japan, full 
assurances will be given that Thailand’s swamp lands will be reclaimed 
in the areas concerned. 

(3) In the event of Thai’s assets in England being frozen great 
fluctuation would result in the value of Thai’s money, but Japan would 
make available sufficient funds to create a foundation for a yen 
’‘bloc” money system, and also give eveiy consideration to providing 
petroleum and other essential commodities. 
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To summarize: By cooperating with Japan the racial longings of 
Thailand will be realized, and with indivisible relations with Japan 
her existence as an independent nation will be strengthened . . . (three 
lines missed) . . . stop with as simple a ... as possible to the effect that 
“will cooperate in every way for the realization of the objectives of 
East Asia coprosperity and stability”, while the particulars as neces- 
sity may require will be put into a secret treaty . . . 

Furthermore, in the light of Japan’s basic national policy which 
has for its purpose the establishment of an East Asia coprosperity 
sphere, and the emancipation of the Asiatic peoples, it goes without 
saying that Thailand’s sovereignty must not be impaired beyond the 
mmimum limits of necessity, and that her standing as an independent 
nation must be maintained to the very last; while strictest military 
discipline must be used to reassure the Thai populace and strict con- 
trol should by all means be exercised over ai^ attempts at profiteering. 


Have sent by the hand of Consul General Asada who has re- 

turned to Japan, but to make doubly sure I am also cabling it to you. 
25389 

JD-1:6844 (F) Navy Trans. 11-27-41 (S-TT) 


^Available, dated 21 November. 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo (Togo) 

To: Washington 
November 26, 1941 
Purple (CA) (Urgent) 

#830 

To both Ambassadors. 

It seems that the American newspapers think that there is a connec- 
tion between the question of witncutiwing our army from French 
Indo-China and that of the freezing of assets. As I have already 
indicated in my #798,* my proposal made on the 17th, even if sul)- 
mitted by you, would be inadequate to meet the situation. Our 
final proposal envisages an agreement on the basis of the “B” pro- 
posal in toto (it excludes from the “B” proposal paragraphs 6 and 7 ; 
namely, the question of non-discrimination in trade wd the question 
of the Three-Power A^eement, and includes, as indicated in my 
#816,*’ the proposal -which the United States Government made on 
the 12th; that is, the question of mediation by the United States for 
the pu^ose of establi^ing peace between Japan and China as con- 
tained in our Proposal “B”), and so the acceptance of this proposal is 
the most that we can expect. In view of the fact that time is getting 
short with but few days left this month, I would like to have you at 
once contact the United States authorities again and do your utmost 
in getting them to accept our proposal. 

I need not surest the following, for you, no doubt, have already 
thought of it. Iwould like to have you make full use of influentim 
Americans about whom you have wired me in the past and put 
pressure on the United States authorities indirectly as well. 

Army 25790 Trans. 12-5-4 1(6) 

• B. I. 8. 125040 whidi states that no hirther concessions osn be made and if the U. 8. doee not oonaent to 
Proposal B, the ne^jotiations will have to be broken off. 

k 8. L 8. 126175. If the U. 8. accepts Propoeal B. Japan wiH have no objection to letting Pres. ROOSE- 
VELT act as mediator between Japan and China. 
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[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
November 26, 1941 
Purple (Priority) 

#833 (To be handled in Government Code) 

Re my #798* 

When you reach a settlement in accordance with our new proposal, 
it is essential that you secure guarantees for the acquisition of goods 
in connection with clauses 2 and 3 of that proposal. Of these goods, 
the acquisition of petroleum is one of the most pressing and urgent 
requirements of the Empire. Therefore, in accordance with the course 
of negotiations, prior to the siming of an understanding, and at as 
early a date as possible, I womd like to have you make our wishes 
known insofar as petroleum imports are concerned along the following 
lines: 

4,000,000 tons per year from the United States. (This fi^re is the 
average amovmt of i^orts during the years 1938, ’39, and ’40 from 
the United States. The breakdown according to type, aviation gaso- 
line included, corresponds to the actual figures covering imports 
before the freezing legislation went into effect.) That is to say, 
roughly 333,000 tons per month. 

In addition, on the basis of past negotiations and roughly in the 
agreed ainounts, we hope to import from the Netherlands Indies 
1,000,000 tons per year. 

After the establishment of a verbal agreement, I would like to have 
a definite promise of the above incorporated into an exchange of docu- 
ments between Your Excellency and the Secretaiw of State. 

Fiirthermore, these figures are to be taken as the basis for negotia- 
tion (however, they can not be called our absolute minimum figures). 
On the other hand, as far as we are concerned, along with a restoration 
of trade in the future, we hope for an increase of these figures over the 
past. Therefore, after you nave read all this, please negotiate along 
these lines to the best of your abilities. 

Army #25346 ‘ Trans. 11/26/41 (S) 

£ 


• 8. L 8. #3fl040 wbioh sUtes ttuit do further ooDoeesioDi can be made and if the United States does not 
oonaeitt to PropoMl B, the nefotiatloDs will have to be broken off. 
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[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washi^ton 
November 26, 1941. 

Purple 

#836. To be handled in Government Code. 

The situation is momentarily becoming more tense and telegrams 
take too long. Therefore, will you cut down the substance of your 
reports of negotiations to the minimum and, on occasion, can up 
Cmef YAMAMOTO of the American Bureau on the telephone and 
make your report to him. At that time we will use the following code: 


Japanese English 

Sangoku Joyaku Mondai Nyuu Yooku 

(Three-Power Treaty question) (New York) 

Musabetsu Taiguu Mondai Shikago 

(The question of nondiscrimina- (Chicago) 

tory treatment) Sanfuranshisuko 

Shina Mondai (San Francisco) 


(The China question) 

^ori 

(Premier) 

Gaimudaijin 
(Foreign Minister) 

Rikugun 
(The Army) 

Kaigun 
(The Navy) 

Nichi-bei kooshoo 
(Japan-American negotiations) 
Daitooryoo 
(President) 

Haru 

(Hull) 

Kokunaijoosei 
(Internal situation) 

Jooho Sum 
(To yield) 

Jooho Sezu 
(Not to^eld) 

Keisei Kyunten Sum 
(Situation taking critical turn) 


Itoo Kim 
(Mr. Itoo) 

Date Kun 
(Mr. Date) 

Tokugawa Kun 
(Mr. Tokugawa) 

Maeda Kun 
(Mr. Maeda) 

Endan 

(Marriage proposal) 
Kimiko San 
(Miss Kimiko) 

Fumeko San 
(Miss Fumeko) 

Shoobai 

(Trade) 

Yama Wo Uru 

(To sell the mountain) 

Yama Wo Urenu 

(Not to sell the mountain) 

Kodomo Gaumareru 

(The child is bom) 


For your information, telephone addresses other than our Home 
Office are as follows: 

Bureau Chief YAMAMOTO: Setagaya 4617 
Section Chief KASE: Yotsuya 4793 
The Minister’s residence: Ginza 3614 
The Vice-Minister’s residence: Ginza 1022 


Army #25344 
JD-6841 


Trans. 11-26-41 (S) 
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(Secret] 

From: Washington 
To: Tokyo 

26 November 1941 (1745 EST) 

(Telephone code) * 

Trans-Pacific Telephone 
To Eumaicho Yamamoto** (rom Kurusu: 

Wakasi^ peaking, said: 

“This is Wakasugi speaking at Kurusu ’s request. Kurusu and 
Nomura have at this very moment gone to meet Hull with whom 
they had an appointment at 4:45.” 

Yamamoto: “Would they then meet the President?” 

Wakasum: “The would (arrange ?) (to) meet the President after 
seeing Hull, but they had not yet taken steps to see the President. 
Hull nas been conversing with the Chinese for three days past and 
had seen the Chinese today also. The future of the present t^ks 
would be decided during the course of today’s conversations.” 

Yamamoto: “Call me by telephone again upon completion of to- 
days meeting.” 

Wakasugi: “Have you anything you want me to tell Kurusu?” 
Yamamoto: (Reply unintelligible to interceptor and according to 
him unintelligible to Wakasum as well.) 

After above few unintolligmle sentences Wakasugi concluded with 
a promise to phone later. 

(Note: A call has been placed for 2100 EST this evening). 

25848 

JD-1: 6842 (M) Navy Trans. 26 Nov. ’41 (12-TT) 

*BeeJD-l: «841 (8. 1. 8. ttSS44). 

**HeAd of American Division of Japanese Foreign Office. 


[Secret] 

From: Washington 
To: Tokyo 

26 November 1941 (1946 to 1953 EST) 

(Telephone Code)** 

Trans-Pacific Telephone 
To Kumaicho Yamamoto* from Kurusu: 

Kurusu: “I have made all efforts, but they will not yield*** I 
sent a cable expressing my opinions to the Foreign hlinister this 
morning. The situation is just like that. Otherwise there is no 
means of accomplishing it. I shall cable you now. Already,” he 
interrupted himself, “you have a general understanding I imagine. 
Accordingly, I do not know how tmngs will turn out r^arding my 
meeting with the President. Hull is not making much progress it 
seems.’’ 

Apparently referring to the above mentioned cable he continued; 
“If that method can be worked out I shall work night and day on it. 
But there is no other means we can use. It is very regi*ettable.” 

Yamamoto: “The situation in Tokyo is extremely critical also.” 
After thanking Kmnsu for his efforts he continued: “The proposition 
sent to the Foreim Minister is extremely difl&cult.” 

Kurusu: “I believe it is of no avail”. 

Yamamoto reiterated his opinion regarding its difficulty. 
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Kurusu: “I rather imagine you had expected this outcome.” 
Yamamoto: ”Yes, I had expected it, but wished to exert every 
effort up to the final moment m the hope that something might be 
accomplished.” 

Kurusu: ”1 am unable to make any movement (i. e. progress?) at 
aU. Something will have to be done to get out of this situation.” 

25349 

JD-l: 6843 (M) Navy Trans. 11-26-41 (12-TT) 

*Head of American Division of Japanese Foreign Office. 

••See JD-l: 6841, (S. I. S. 125344), of this date. 

•••Interpretation is doubtful as yet. The interoepter read this as “Sore . . . keea” (that . . . this 
morning) and translated this as *Tt is now . . .*% with a distinct pause before and after this phrase. How- 
ever, the telephone code was not available to him. Verification will follow receipt of record. 


[Secret] 

From; Washington 
To: Tokyo 
November 26, 1941 
Purple (Extremely urgent) 

#1180. (Parti of 2) 

From NOMURA and KURUSU. 

As we have wired you several times, there is hardly any possibility 
of having them consider oiu- ”B” proposal in toto. On the other 
hand, if we let the situation remain tense as it is now, sor^ as wc are 
to say so, the negotiations will inevitably be ruptured, if indeed they 
may not alreadv be called so. Our failure and humiliation are com- 
plete. W e might suggest one thing for saving the situation. Although 
we have ^ave misgivings, we might propose, first, that President 
ROOSEVELT wire you that for the sske of posterity he hopes that 
Japan and the United States will cooperate for the maintenance of 
peace in the Pacific (just as soon as you wire us what you think of this, 
we will negotiate for this sort of an arrangement with all we have in 
us), and that you in return reply with a cordial mes^e, thereby not 
only clearing the atmosphere, but also gaining a litUe time. Con- 
siderii^ the possibility that England and the United States are 
scheming to oring the Netherlands Indies under their protection 
through military occupation, in order to forestall this, I think we 
should propose the establishment of neutral nations, including French 
Indo-Cmna, Netherlands India and Thai. (As you know, last Sep- 
tember President ROOSEVELT proposed the neutrality of French 
Indo-China and Thai.) 

Army 25435 

JD: 6891 Trans. 11-28-41 (1) 
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[Secret] 

From: Washington 
To: Tokyo 
November 26, 1941 
Purple (Extremely m^ent) 

#1180. (Part 2 of 2) 

We suppose that the ruptiure of the present n^otiations does not 
necessarily mean war between Japan and the Unitod States, but after 
we break off, as we said, the military occupation of Netherlands India 
is to be expected of England and the United States. Then we would 
attack them and a clash with them would be inevitable. Now, the 
Question is whether or not Germany would feel duty bound by the 
tnird article of the treaty to help us. We doubt if she would. Again, 
you must remember that the Sino-Japanesc incident would have to 
wait until the end of this world war before it could possibly be settled. 

In this telegram we are expressing the last personal opinions we will 
have to express, so will Tour Excellency please be good enough at 
least to show it to the Minister of the Navy, if only to him ; then we 
hope that you will wire us back instantly. 

Army 25436 

JD: 6896 Trans. 11-28-41 (1) 


[Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
November 26, 1941. 

Purple (Extremely urgent) 

#1189. (Parti of 2) 

At 4:45 on the afternoon of the 26th I and Ambassador EUBUSU 
met with Secret)^ HULL and we talked for about two hours. 

HULL said, “fur the last several days the American Government 
has been getting the ideas of various quarters, as well as conferring 
carefully with the nations concerned, on the provisional treaty pro- 
posal presented by Japan on the 20th of this month, and I am sorry 
to tell vou that we cannot agree to it. At length, however, we feel 
compelled to propose a plan, tentative and without commitment, 
reconciling the points of difference between our proposal of June 2l8t 
and yours of September 25th.” So saying, he presented us with the 
following two proposals: 

A. One which seeks our recognition of his so-called “four princi- 
ples.” 

B. (1) The conclusion of a mutual non-aCTession treaty between 
Tokyo, Washington, Moscow, -the Netherlands, Chungking and 
Bangkok. 

(2) Agreement between Japan, the United States, England, the 
Netherlands, Cfama and Thai on the inviolability of French Indo- 
China and equality of economic treatment in French Indo-China. 

(3) The complete evacuation of Japanese forces from China and all 
French Indo-Cfaina. 

(4) Japan and the United States both definitely promise to support 
no regime in China but that of CHIANG EAI-SHEK. 

(5) The abolition of extra-territoriality and concessions in China. 

Army 25441 Trans. 11-28-41 (1) 
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[Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 

November 26, 1941 

Purple (Extremely urgent) 

#1189. (Part 2 of 2) 

(6) The conclusion of a reciprocal trade treaty between Japan and ' 
the United States on the basis of most favored nation treatment. 

(7) The mutual rescinding of the Japanese and American freezing 
orders. 

(8) Stabilization of yen-dollar exchange. 

(9) No matter what sort of treaties either Japan or the Umted 
States has contracted with third countries, they both definitely 
promise that these treaties will not be interpreted as hostile to the 
objectives of this treaty or to the maintenance of peace in the Pacific. 
(This is, of course, supposed to emasculate the Three-Power Pact.) 

In view of our negotiations all along, we were both dumbfounded 
and said we could not even cooperate to the extent of reporting this to 
Tokyo. We ai^ed back furiously, but HULL remained solid as a 
rock. Why did the United States have to propose such hard terms 
a^ these? Well, England, the Netherlands and China doubtless put 
her up to it. Then, too, we have been urging them to quit helping 
CHIANG, and lately a number of important Japanese m spee^es 
have been urging that we strike at England and the United States. 
Moreover, there have been rumors that we are demanding of Thai 
that she give us complete control over her nationd defense. All that 
is reflected in these two hard proposals, or we think so. 

Army: 26442 Trans. 11-28-41 (1) 


[Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 

November 26, 1941 

Purple (Extremely uigent) 

#1190. (Parti of 2)* 

Judging from the-progress of [iresent Japandse-American relations, 
with which you are well acquainted through successive telegrams, the 
American proposal on Uie 26th (message #1189*’) showed a ^eat dis- 
parity between the demands of both parties. Unfortunatdy, there 
are no hopes of acceptance of our demands within the time limit you 
set. 

Although we have requested the agreement of various coimtnes to 
the numerous demands made, the United States presented this pro- 
posal after having conferred with the same countries. Although we 
cannot allow ourselves to be caught napping by this scheming, we 
must follow out instructions. Up to the present we have only been 
able to press them for an eaily solution. During this time we have 
not expressed any final intention. Even the President on the 17th 
said that there would be “no last words." If we do not cause any 
stop in the present n^otiations, in the case of taking independent 
action after the time set 

Army 25444 Trans. 11-28-41 (1) 


• Part 8 not ayailable. 
b 8. 1. 8. 136441. 
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[Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 

November 26, 1941 

Purple (Extremely Urgent) 

#1190. (Part 2 of 2)* 

To be handled in Government Code. 

The United States is using the excuse that she is at present negotiat- 
ing with the various competent countries. In view of the fact that 
she will propagandize t^t we are continuing these negotiations 
only with the view of preparing for our expected moves, should we, 
during the course of these conversations, deliberately enter into our 
scheduled operations, there is great danger that the responsibility 
for the rupture of n^otiations will be cast upon us. There have 
been times in the past when she coiild have considered discontinuing 
conversations because of our invasion of French Indo-China. Now, 
should we, without clarifying our intentions, force a rupture in our 
negotiations and suddenly enter upon independent operations, 
there is great fear that she may use such a thine as that as counter- 
propaganda against us. The^ might consider doing the same thing 
msofar as our plans for Thai are concerned. Nevertheless, such a 
thing as the clarification of our intention is a strict military secret; 
consequently, 1 think that it might be the better plan, dependent of 
course on the opinions of the Government, that the current negotia- 
tions be clearly and irrevocably concluded either through an announce- 
ment to the American Embassy in Tokyo or by a declaration for 
internal and external consumption. I would like, if such a course is 
followed, to make representations here at the same time. 

Furthermore, in view of the fact that there are considerations of 
convenience having to do with my interview with the President, 
should there be anything that you would want me to say at that 
time, please wire me back at once. 

Army 25480 Trans. 11-29-41 (1) 

• 8. L S. #2M44. (Plrt 1 of ». 4 


[Secret] 

From: Wadiington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 

November 26, 1941 

Purple (Extremely Urgent) 

#1191 Parti of 4. 

On the 26th at the request of Secretary HULL, EURUSU and I 
visited him. First of all, we read over cursorily the documents he 
handed us, which we sent you in separate messages #1192*, 1193" 
and 1194”, and then engaged in an argument. The gist of it was 
as follows: 

(1) HULL said: “Although we have conferred with the various 
nations concerned and have studied your proposal of the 20th (B 
proposal with 6 and 7 left out) for five days, we have decided that 
we cannot consider it." 

(2) I said: “You talk of reconciling the American proposal of June 
21st with ours of September 25th, but this is vastly dmerent from 
either." 
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HULL retorted: “As for that 1 want ;;^ou to read and compare 
the paragraph 1 point out with the one immediately preceding it. 
I said that it was a plan for reconciling both the Japanese and Ameri- 
can proposals. Since the opening of conversations, the contents of 
it have been kept secret and, therefore, in this count^ where popular 
opinion coimts for so much, various surmises are arising; particulariy 
rumors are being circulated to the effect that we are leaving China 
in the lurch. 1 myself am in the foreground and in spite of what 
Japan said at the time of our conversation of the 22nd, various 
important people are stUl uttering non-pacific statements. There 
does not seem to be much I can do in the fact of that.” 

Army 25481 Trans. 11/29/41 (2) 

• See 8. 1. 8. #25485. 

k See 8. 1. 8. 13M8B. 

• See 8. 1. S. #26491. 


[Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 

November 26, 1041 

Purple (Extremely Urgent) 

#1191 Part 2 of 4. 

To be handled in government code. 

(3) Concerning S^tion 1 of the proposal, I pointed out that of the 
four principles, the fourth has changed the so-called Stimson Doc- 
trine; but I got no dear reply. I reminded him of their insistances 
so far concerning the principle of non-discrimination and said that if 
we applied that unmematdy to China there would be a sudden dark- 
ening of the alreadv doudy economic dtuation and that this was im- 
proper and impossible. 

HULL replied: “I fully understand that and the principle as such 
does not necessarily have to be put into effect right away.” 

(4) Concerning 1 Of Section 2 of this proposal, I said: “If this plan 
aims to revive a Nine-Power Treaty s^t-up, we cannot feature it at 
aU because we have fought a four year war in China without a cent of 
profit.” 

To this he countered with no strong rebuttal. 

Army 25482 Trans. 11/29/41 (1) 


[Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 

November 26, 1941 

Purple (Extremdy Urgent) 

#1191 Part 3 of 4 

(5) I said that paragraphs 3 and 4 of the same section were out of tibe 
question and, as for paragraph 4, for a country like the United States, 
who recognizes the Chungkmg Government, to say that she caimot 
desert the Chiang Re^me is just like us saying that we certainly 
cannot desert the Nanking R^une.” 

In reply HULL said: “The evacuation under 3 would be carried out 
by negotiations. We are not necessarily asking that it be effected 
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immediately. As for the Nanking Government, according to the 
best reports available to us, it hasn’t much influence over China as a 
whole any way.” 

I retorted: ‘'Well, that argument is based on the statement that in 
the long history of China there have been many rises and falls of 
governments.” 

(6) When we c^e to the question of the Three Power Treaty, I 
said: “For the United States to hope, on one hand, that she can make 
us make the last possible concession regarding the Three Power Pact 
and on the other virtually to say to us concerning the China question 
‘apologize to Chui^king’ is certainly strange. I do not suppose that 
that is what the fresident meant the other day when he spoke of 
‘introducing’.” 

HULL made no special answer. 

Army 25483 Trans. 11/2/41 (2) 


[Secret] 


From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 

November 26, 1941 

Purple (Extremely urgent) 

#1191. (Part 4 of 4) 

I said, “Well, I have read this only cursorily. It is a very difficult 
plan for us to consider accepting. As far as the China part is con- 
cerned, it contains clauses which are entirely out of the question so 
I, who would like to see an understanding established between Japan 
and the United States, do not know if I should even report it to 
Japan as it now stands. I have grave doubts. We will both read 
it over i^ain and consider it fully. Then we will reply.” Finally 
I said, “1 wonder if the United States means that there is no other 
way but for us to consider this plan. You know the President the 
other day said that between friends there are no last words. I 
wonder if you could arrange for an interview.” To the former he 
replied that in a word this was a plan, and to the latter he said that, 
although he did not think that much pn^ess was being made, he 
would manage the matter. 

Army 26484 'Trans. 11-29-41 (2) 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
27 November 1941 
(Purple) 

#841 

Please make the following corrections throughout the entire English 
text of the B Proposal: 

Delete the “the” preceeding the word “peace” in “the peace in the 
Pacific” ; 

Change “elucidating” to affirming”; 

Change “agreed upon” to “reached; and 
Delete “mutual” uom “mutual understanding”. 

26791 

JD-1: 7079 


79716 O— 46— l»t. 12^ 14 


(D) Navy Trans. 12-5-41 (6-AR) 
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[Secret] 

From: Tokyo (Togo) 

To: Washington 
27 November 1941 
(Purple) 

#842 

In the middle of your message #1280*, there is the part which men- 
tions that the United States might make a protective occupation of 
the Dutch East Indies. Now this is a very unportant matter, and a 
point which we would like to know more about. 

Will you please give us the reason for your mentioning this point, 
and any other item which might be of help to us in this matter. 

25781 

JD-l: 7080 (Y) Navy Trans. 12-5-41 (6-AR) 

*Not sTaUable. 


(Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
27 November 1941 
(J 19) 

Circular #2409 (In 4 parts, complete) 

Rio de Janeiro to Santiago as Circidar #324 

(Washington sent to Ottawa, Mexico City, Bogota, Caracas, Havana, 
Panama, New York, and New Orleans as unnumbered message.) 


{Pari 1) 


Handle as Chief of OfiBce routing. 

With international relations becoming more strained, the following 
emergency svstem of despatches, using INGO DENPO (hidden 
word, or misleading langui^e tel^rams) is placed in effect. Please 
stu^ this carefully. 

Make up a table with the left coltunn containing the code words 
and the right the corresponding plain (decoded) text. Please see that 
there is no mistake in transcribing this. 

Exam^. A message meaning: 

‘vapan and U. S. S. R. mUitary have clashed”, will read: 
“HIJIEATA and KUBOTA, clerks, have both been ordered 
to your embassy on 15th (begin spell) STOP (end spell).” 

In order to distinguish these cables from others, the Eni^sh word 
STOP will be added at the end as an indicator. (The Japanese word 
“OWARI” (end) will not be used). 


Code Word 

ARIMURA 

ASAI 

ASAKURA 

ASIKAGA 

AZUMA 

EDOGUTI 


{Part £) 

Meaning 

Code communications prohibited. 
Communications will be by radio broadcasts. 
Will communicate by radio broadcast. You 
are directed to listen carefully. 

Reception of overseas broadcast imposmble 
due to interference. 

Pressure on Japan Increasing continually. 
Prepare for evacuation. 
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Code Word 

Meaning 

HANABUSA 

Preparations for evacuation have been com- 
pleted. 

HANAZONO (?) 

Prepare to entrust Embassy property to suit- 


able foreign envoy (or consul) there. 

HATAKEYAMA 

Relations between tfapan and (blank) 

have been severed. 

HATTORI 

Relations between Japan and (blank) 

{Part S) 

are not in accordance with expec- 

tation. 

HIZIKATA 

Japan’s and (blank’s) military 

forces have clashed. 

HOSINO 

Japan and (blank) are enter- 

mg a full fledged general war. 

IBARAGI 

Communicate to us probable date of breaking 
off of relations between Japan and the coun- 
try to which you are accredited. 

INAGAKI 

Have you — ? — the . . . (blank) . . . mat- 
ter? 

ISHIKAWA 

I have — ? — the . . . (blank) . . . matter. 

KASHIWAGI 

We are commencing military action ? against 
. . . (blank) . . . 

KOBAYAKAWA 

Stop issuing all entrance and transient visas to 
Japan, to persons of . . . (blank) . . . na- 


tionality. 

KODAMA 

Japan. 

KOMIYAMA 

China. 

KOYANAGI 

England. 

KUBOTA 

U.S. S. R. 

KURIBARA 

France (?) 

KUSUNOKI 

Germany. 

MATUTANI 

Italy. 

(Part 4) 

MINAMI 

U. S. A. 

MIWATA 

Can^a. 

MIYAZAKI 

Mexico. 

MOROKOSI 

Brazil. 

MOTIZUKI 

Panama. 

NAGAMINE 

Argentina. 

NAKAZATO 

Thailand. 

NANGO 

French Indo-China. 

NEGI (?) 

Netherlands East-Indies. 

OGAWA 

Burma (?). 

OKAMOTO 

Malaya. 

OKUMURA 

Australia. 

ONIZUKA 

Union of South Africa (?). 

ONODERA 

Enen^ country. 

(?) (Possibly: friendly, or allied country?) 

OTANI 

ONISI 

Year. 

SIMANAKA 

Day (?) 

SAKAKIBARA 

Tsuki) Month 
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Code Word 

SIGENOI 

SANZYO 

ITIRO 

NISAKU 

SANTARO 

YOITI 

GORO 

MASAROKU 

SIMETARO 

YASOKITI 

HISAMATU 

ATUMI 

25609 

JD-1: 6985 


Meaning 

(K6) Paragraph 
(Tola) Time 
1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 
0 


(Y) Navy Trans. 12-2-41 (7) 


[Secret] 

From: Washington 
To: Tokyo 

27 November 1941 (2327-2334 EST) 

(Telephone Code) — (^ JD-1 : 6841) (S. I. S. #25344) 


TranB-PaeiJie 

Telephone 

(Conversation between Ambassador Eurusu and Japanese For^gn 
Office American Division Chi^, Yamamoto.) 


Literal tranelaiion 

(After connection was completed:) 

Ettbusu: "Hello, hello. This is Eu- 
rusu". 

Yamamoto: This is Yamamoto". 

Eurusu: "Yes, Hello, hello." 

(Unable to get Yamamoto for about six or 
eight seconds, he said aside, to himself, or 
to someone near him:) 

Eurusu: "Oh. I see, they're making a 
record of this, hun?" 

(It is believed he meant that the six second 
interruption was made so that a record could 
be started in Tokyo. Interceptor’s. machine 
had been started several minutes earlier.) 

Eurusu: “Hello. Sorry to trouble you 
so often." 

Yamamoto: "How did the matrimonial 
question get along today?" 

Eurusu: "Oh, haven’t you got our tele- 
gram* yet? It was sent — ^let me see — at 
about six — no, seven o’clock. Seven o’clock. 
About three hours ago. 

"There wasn’t much that was different 
from what Miss Umeko said yesterday." 


Decode of Voice Code 


"How did the nego- 
tiations go today?" 


"There wasn’t much 
that was different from 
Hull’s talks of yester- 
day." 
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Literal iranelaiion 

Yamamoto: “Oh, there wasn’t much diflf- 
erence?” 

Kubusu: “No, there wasn’t. As before, 
that southward matter — that south, 
SOUTH — southward matter, is having con- 
siderable effect. You know, southward 
matter.’’ 

Yamamoto: (Obviously trying to indicate 
the serious effect that Japanese concentra- 
tions, etc. in French Indo-China were having 
on the conversations in Washington. He 
tries to do this without getting away from the 
*^Miss Umeko childbirth, marriage’’ charac- 
ter of the voice code.) 

Yamamoto: “Oh, the south matter? It’s 
effective?” 

Kubusu: “Yes, and at one time, the matri- 
monial question seemed as if it would be 
settled.” 

Kimusu: “But — well, of course, there are 
other matters involved too, but — that was 
it — that was the monkey wrench. Details 
are included in the telegram* which should 
arrive very shortly. It is not very long and 
you’ll be able to read it quickly.” 

Yamamoto: “Oh, you’ve dispatched it?” 

Kubusu: “Oh, yes, quite a wnile ago. At 
about 7 o’clock.” 

(Pause.) 

Kubusu: “How do things look there? 
Does it seem as if a child might be bom?” 

Yamamoto: (In a very definite tone): 
“Yes, the birth of the child seems imminent.” 

Kubusu: (In a somewhat surprised tone, 
repeating Yamamoto’s statement): 

“It does seem as if the birth is going to take 
take place?” 

(Pause.) 

Kubusu: “In which direction. . .” 

(Stopped himself very abruptly at this slip 
which went outside the character of the voice 
code. After a slight pause he quickly re- 
covered, then to cover up the slip, con- 
tinued:) 

Kubusu: “Is it to be a boy or a girl?” 

Yamamoto: (HesitateiL then laughing at 
his hesitation took up Kurusu’s cue to re- 
establish the voice code character of the 
talk. The “boy, girl, healthy” byplay has 
no other significance): 

Yamamoto: “It seems as if it will be a 
strong healthy boy.” 


Decode of Voice Code 


“Yes, and at one 
time it looked as 
though we could reach 
an agreement”. 


“Does it seem as if a 
crisis is at hand?” 

“Yes, . a disis does 
appear imminent.” 


“A crisis does ap- 
pear imminent?” 
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Literal translation Decode of Voice Code 

Ktjrusu: “Oh, it’s to be a strong healthy 
boy?” 

(Rather long pause.) * 

Yamamoto: “Yes. 

“Did you make any statement (to the news- “Did you make any 
papers) regarding your talk with Miss statement r<^arding 
Kimiko today?” your talks with the 

rresident today?” 

KtrRusu: “No, nothing. Nothing except 
the mere fact that we met.” 

Yamamoto: “Regarding the matter con- 
tained in the telegram** of the other day, 
although no definite decision has been made 
yet, please be advised that effecting it will be 
difficult.” 

Kurusu: “Oh, it is difficult, huh?” 

Yamamoto: “Yes, it is.” 

Kurusu: “Well, I guess there’s nothing 
more that can be done then.” 

Yamamoto: “Well, yes.” 

(Pause) 

Yamamoto: “Then, today ...” 

Kurusu: “Today?” 

Yamamoto: “The matrimonial question, “Regarding n^otia- 
that is, the matter pertaining to arranging a tions, don’t break them 
marriage —don’t break them off.” off.” 

Kurusu: “Not break them? You mean 
talks.” 

(Helplessly:) 

Kurusu: “Oh, my.” 

(Pause, and then with a resigned laugh:) 

Kurusu: “Well, I’ll do what I can.” 

(Continuing after a pause:) 

Kurusu: “Please read carefully what Miss “Please read care- 
Kimiko had to say as contained in today’s fully what the Presi- 
telegram'*'.” dent had to say as con- 

tained in today’s tele- 
gram*.” 

Yamamoto: “From what time to what 
time were your talks today?” 

Kurusu: “Oh, today’s was from 2:30.” 

(Much repeating of the numeral 2) 

Kurusu: “Oh, you mean the duration? 

OK that was for about an hour.” 

Yamamoto: “Regarding the matrimonial “Regarding the ne- 
question.” gotiations.” 

“I shall send you another message. How- 
ever, please bear in mind that the matter of 
the other day is a very difficult one.” 
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Literal translation 

Kurusu: “But without anything, — they 
want to keep carrying on the matrimonial 
question. They do. In the meantime 
we’re faced with the excitement of having a 
child bom. On top of that Tokugawa is 
really champing at the bit, isn’t he? Toku- 
gawa is, isn’t he?’’ 

(Laughter and pause.) 

Kurusu: “That’s why I doubt if anything 
can be done.’’ 

Yamamoto: “I don’t think it’s as bad as 
that.’’ 

Yamamoto: “Well, — we can’t sell a moun- 
tain.’’ 

Kurusu: “Oh, sure, I know that. That 
isn’t even a debatable question any more.’’ 

Yamamoto: “Well, then, although we 
can’t yield, we’ll give you some kind of a re- 
ply to that telegram.’’ 

Kurusu: “In any event, Miss Kimiko is 
leaving town tomorrow, and will remain in 
the country until Wednesday.’’ 


Yamamoto: “Will you please continue to 
do yoiu* best.’’ 

Kurusu: “Oh, yes. I’ll do my best. 
And Nomura’s doing everything too.’’ 

Yamamoto: “Oh, all right. In today’s 
talks, there wasn’t anything of special in- 
terest then?’’ 

Kurusjj: “No, nothing of particular in- 
terest, except that it is quite clear now that 
that southward — ah — the south, the south 
matter is having considerable effect.’’ 

Yamamoto: “I see. Well, then, good 
bye.’’ 

Kurusu: “Good bye.’’ 


Decode of Voice Code 
“But without any- 
thing, — they want to 
keep on negotiating. 
In the meantime we 
have a crisis on hand 
and the army is champ- 
ing at the bit. You 
know the army.’’ 


“Well, — we can’t 

yield.’’ 


“In any event, the 
President is leaving 
town tomorrow, and 
will remain in the coun- 
try until Wednesday.’’ 


25113 

JIl-1: 6890 (M) Navy Trans. 11-28-41 ( ) 


0016 (8. I. 8. 125405). Outline of interyiew on 27 November with Rooeevelt-HuU-Kunira- 

Nomura. 

**Probabl 7 #1180 (8. 1. 8. 125441-42). (JD-1; 6806). Washington reports the two proposals presented 
by the U. 8. on 26 November. 
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[Secret] 

From: Washington 
To: Tokyo 
27 November 1941 
(Purple) 

#1204 

Re your #842*. 

The United States has been conferring with the Netheiiands on 
subjects pertaining to U. S. claims and because we ai^ed them to do 
so. In the midst of these talks, the White House suddenly came 
forth with the annoimcment on the 24th, that the United States is 
occupying Dutch Guiana, with the agreement of the government of 
the Netherlands, for the purpose of protecting it. 

As was made plain in the text of this announcement, the main ob- 
jective of this occupation was to guarantee accessibility to aluminum 
produced there, which is vital to the national defense of the United 
States. Ordinarily, the Netherlands Government would dispatch 
its armed forces stationed in the Netherlands East Indies for this' 
purpose, but she is unable to do so at present because of the present 
situation in the southwest Pacific area. For this reason, the U. S. 
Army is being used to protect the aluminum mines in that area. At 
the same time, at the invitation of the Netherlands Government, 
Brazil is also taking part in protecting them. 

The Netherlands Foreign Minister stopped in the United States en 
route to visitii^ the Netherlands East Indies, and conferred with U. S. 
government officials. Since then, there has been a considerable in- 
crease in the amount of military supplies being shipped to the NeAer- 
lands East Indies; the traffic of technicians and experts between the 
United States and N. E. I., has swung up sharply. From these indi- 
catioi^ as well as from the history of the Nethenands East Indies, it 
is believed, that depending upon the atmosphere at the time the 
Japanese-U. S. ne^tiations break ofif, Britain and the United States 
may occupy the Netherlands East Indies. They will do this, prob- 
ably, mu(m in the same manner as U. S.-Brazil joint occupation of 
Netherlands Guiana, in the name of protecting the products of the 
N. E. I. which 1 ^ vital to national defense, tin and rubber. 

I feel that it is essential that we give careful consideration to this 
possibility. I made reference to this point in my message #1180**. 
llie gist of this message does not differ from that contained in that 
message. 

25535 

JD-1: 6914 (D) Navy Trans. 11-29-41 (X) 

*Not avaOable. 

6801 (S. I. 8. #2643M6). 

[Secret] 

From: Washington. 

To: Tokyo. 

27 November 1941 
(Purple) 

#1206 (In 4 parts. Part 4 not available) 

On the 27th, I, together with Ambassador Eurusu, called on the 
President. (Secretary Hull was also present.) The r6sum4 of our 
talks follows: 

The President: ‘'In the last Great War, Japan and the United 
States were together on the side of the Allies. At that time, both 
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Japan and the United States were given ample proof that Germany 
failed to comprehend the way the people of other countries think. 

‘‘Since these conversations were begun, I am aware of the fact that 
much effort has been made by the Japanese side, too, by those who 
cherish peace. I am highly appreciative of this fact. It is dear that 
the majority of the American people are anxious to maintain peaceful 
relations with Japan. I am one of those who still harbors much hope 
that Japanese-U. S. relations will be settled peacefully.” 

I: “Your recent proposal will no doubt oe the cause of painful 
disappointment to tne Japanese Government.” 

The President: “To tell you the truth, I, too, am very diswpointed 
that the situation has developed in the manner that it has. However, 
during the several months that these conversations were being con- 
duct^, cold water was poured on them when Japan occupied southern 
French Indo-China. According to recent intelligences, there are fears 
that a second cold water dousing may become an actuality.” (He 
apparently meant the increase in our troops to French Indo-(Dhina 
and our occupation of Thai.) (See my message #1205*.) “I fully 
understand that the general public in Japan who has been living in 
war conditions for the past year, cannot see a paralld with conditmna 
in the United States, which is living under peaceful conditions. 

“During all of the time, however, that Your Excellency and Secre- 
tary Hull have been conversing, we have never heard of or seen 
concrete proof of any peaceful intention by the leading elements of 
Japan. Tliis has made these talks an exceedingly di£Scult undertak- 
ing. 

(Part 2) 

“Even the suggestion that the present situation be overcome by a 
‘modus vivendi’ would be without any value if in the final analysis 
the basic principles of international relations of Japan and the Umted 
States do not agree. If there is a basic difference, no stop gap measure 
could carry any weight, it seems to me. 

“In my conversations with Churchill on the high seas, for example, 
it was predetermined that our respective basic policies coincided. 
Moreover, even the subjects which were to be agreed upon had been 
clearly defined in advance.” 

Eurusu: “Judging from the records of the developments of our 
negotiations in the past, the differences of opinions between Japan 
and the United States were not differences in the basic principles of 
each. Rather, the differences arose in the practical applications 
thereof. For a very simple example Japan has no disagreements to 
the principle of non-discriminatory treatment of commerce, strongly 
advocated by the United States. 

“However, it is when we consider the immediate application of this 
principle in China, briuging about a radical and sudden chaise in the 
economic situation there, it is only natural that Japan insists upon 
certain special conditions. I feel that this difference may have been 
the source of some misunderstanding.” 

Hull; “By your frequent explanations, we thoroughly understand 
that point. According to advice I have received, however, there are 
approximately 250,000 Japanese merchants in CWa at present who 
followed or accompanied the military. These are engaging in various 
business enterprises. There have been indications that various 
incidents have arisen involving the relations between these merchants 
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and nationals of a third country. If you are ^oing to consider the 
profits of these people, the problem of course will become an exceed- 
ing difficult one.” 

Kurusu: “Japan’s claims are not based on such minor factors, but 
concern only the various major problems.” 

{Part S) 

We then went on and brought up the subject which has reference 
to the President’s “su^estions”. 

The President: “have not abandoned giving consideration to that 
matter. However, it is first essential that Mth Japan and China 
simultaneously desire that that be done.” 

We pointed out that from a practical stwdpoint that would be very 
difficult to accomplish. To thk, the President said: 

“In domestic issues, I have had several experiences along the same 
lines. No doubt, some method will be found in this case, too.” 

I. “We have, as yet, received no instructions from Tol^o r^arding 
your proposal. I, for one, hope that you, Mr. President, whose 
statesmanship I respect highly after over thirty vears of close ac- 
quaintance with it, 1^1 find some way that will lead to a settlement.” 

The President: “To tell you the truth, I have since the end of last 
week, twice postponed a trip which I was going to take for my health, 
because of a cntical domestic issue, and because of the arrival of 
Ambassador Kurusu to the United States. I am leaving tomorrow 
afternoon, Friday, for the country for a rest.” (He looked very 
tired) . “I plan to return next Wednesday. I would like to talk witn 
you again then. It would be very gratifying, however, if some means 
of a settlement could be discovered in the meantime. 

(Part 4 not available.) 

25405 

JD-l: 6915 (D) Navy Trans. 11-29-41 (X) 

•Not avoUoblo. 


[Secret] 

From: Washington 
To: Tokyo 
27 November 1941 
(Purple) 

#1206 (Part 4 of 4) (Parts 1, 2, and 3 previously translated) 

In the middle of our talks, Hull, with reference to the cause for the 
failure to agree upon a modus vivendi, said: 

“There are other factors other than those pointed out by the 
Prwident. Japan has sent vast numbers of troops to French Indo- 
China writh which to keep the military powers of other countries 
checked. With this advantage on her side, Japan carries in one hmid, 
the Tripartite Pact, and in the other, the Anti-Communism Pact. 
Armed with these, she demands of the United States that petroleum 
be made available to her. 

“It would be absolutely impossible to reconcile the people of the 
United States to granting such a demand. As I stated during our 
last convemations, while we here are putting forth our beet enorts 
in attempting to bring about peaceful settlements of Japanese-U. S. 
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differences, your Premier nor your Foreign Minister nor any other 
influential person utters not a single word nor moves one finger to 
facilitate these talks of ours. On the contrary, they insist ^on 
promoting the establishment of a New Order through might. This 
IS an exceedingly regrettable state of affairs.” 

Parts 1, 2, & 3 see S. 1. S. 25495. 

25608 

JD-1: 6915 (O') Navy Trans. 12-2-41 (2) 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 

To; Washington ’ 

November 28, 1941. 

Purple (CA) 

#844 

Re vour #1189 * 

WeU, you two Ambassadors have exerted superhuman efforts but, 
in spite of this, the United States has gone ahead and presented this 
humiliating proposal. This was quite unexpected and extremely 
regrettable. The Imperial Government can by no means use it as a 
basis for negotiations. Therefore, with a report of the views of the 
Imperial Government on this American proposal which I will send 
you in two or three days, the nerotiations will be de facto ruptured. 
This is inevitable. However, I do not wish you to give the impres- 
sion that the negotiations are broken off. Merely say to them that 
you are awaiting instructions and that, although the opinions of your- 
Government are not yet clear to you, to your own way of thinking 
the Imperial Government has always made just claims and has borne 
great sacrifices for the sake of peace in the Pacific. Say that we have 
always demonstrated a long-suffering and conciliatory attitude, but 
that, on the other hand, the United States has been unbending, 
making it impossible for Japan to establish negotiations. Since 
things nave come to this pass, I contacted the man you told me to in 
your #1180 ** and he said that under the present circumstances what 
you suggest is entirely unsuitable. From now on do. the best you can. 
Army 25445 

JD 6898 Trans. 11-28-41 (S) 

> S. I. 8. « 3S441, # 28443. 
b 8. 1. 8. f 35435, f 35486. 


[Secret] 

From; Tokyo (Togo) 

To: Honolulu 
November 28, 1941 
J 19 (R*iority) 

#118 

Re your #232 •. 

To be handled in government code. 

Anticipating the possibility of ordinary telegraphic communication 
being severed when we are about to face the worst of situations, these 
broadcasts are intended to serve as a means of informing the diplo- 
mats in the country concerned of that situation without the use of the 
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usual telegraphic channels. Do not destroy the codes without regard 
to the actual situation in your locality, but retain them as long as the 
situation there permits and until the final stage is entered into. 

Army 25859 Trans. 12/7/41 (S) 

* Mot ftvftiiftblo. 

b 8. 1. 8. 126482 in which Tokyo sends a drcnlar giving hidden-meaning words which will be broadcast 
in the event that code communication is out off. 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo (Togo) 

To: Hanoi 
November 28, 1941 
Purple (YO) 

#93 ^ 

Re your #118 *. 

The trend of Japw-American n^otiations is as I told you in my 
circular #2414 The current outlook is as I delineated in mv 
circular #2416 Even though the worst possible situation developed, 
and it will in all likelihood, the Imperial Government has made no 
decisions with regard to changing tne position of the French Indo> 
Chinese Government. Therefore, I would like to have you give due 
consideration to the policy of maintaining the status <)uo for the 
time being. If you have no objections, bearing this in mind, I would 
have you act with prudence. 

We have transmitted this to France and Germany. 

.Army 25547 Trans. 12-1-41 (5) 

• 8. 1. 6. 125846 in whidi Hanoi sugsests that they be advised as early as possible whether the status quo 
will be maintained as far as French mdo-China’s governmental set-up is concerned, so that pre-arrange 
ments can be made. 

^ Not available. 


[Secret] 

From: Rio 
To: Santiago 
November 28, 1941 
J-19 

Circular #326 (Message from Tokyo Circular #2416) 

(To be handled in Government code) 

Concerning Japanese-American negotiations, the counter proposal 
presented to us by the'Ijnited States on the 27th, overlooks all we 
stand for; therefore, of course we disregard it. There is nothing to 
do but break off negotiations, and our relations with England and 
the United States within the next few days will assuremy take a 
critical turn. The above is for your information only. 

Army 26000 Trans. 12/9/41 (7) 
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[Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
November 28, 1941 
Purple (Priority) 

#1209. To be handled in Government Code. 

What the Imperial Government must, of course, consider is what 
Great Britain, Australia, the Netherlands and China, egged on by the 
United States, will do in case the Imperial forces invade Thailand. 
Even supposing there is no armed collision with British forces, in the 
Oral Statement of President ROOSEVELT on the 17 th of this month 
he prophesied that suitable action would be taken immediately in 
case Japan carries on any further penetration beyond French Indo- 
China. Moreover, newspaper reports at present would tend to lead 
to the conclusion that, even though England and the United States 
might not oppose us militarily within Thai, the United States assisting 
all nations concerned would adopt the policy of so-called joint defense 
throughout the whole southwestern Pacific area; thus, as I said in 
my #1204 there is no slight possibility that she might occupy the 
Netherlands Indies on the excuse that this action would be necessary 
for purposes of defense. I am sure you already have all these things 
in your mind, but in view of the gravity of the present situation, I 
just wanted to remind you again. 

Army 25793 Trans. 12-fi-41 (X) 

• 8. I. 8. #26536 in which Ambassador NOMURA discusses the United States’ occupation oC Dutdi 
Guiana and says it is believed that, depending upon the atmosphere at the time the Japaneoe*American 
relations break off, Britain and the United States may occupy the Netherlands East Indies. He says it 
la essential that the Japanese give careftil conaideration to this possibility. 


[Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
November 28, 1941 
Purple 

#1214. To be handled in Government Code 
Re my #1190* 

So far silence has been maintained here concerning our talks with 
the United States; however, now the results of our conference of the 
26th are out and headlines like this are appearing in the paper: ‘‘Hull 
Hands Peace Plan to Japanese,” and ‘‘Amenca Scorns a Second 
Munich.” The papers say that it is up to Japan either to accept the 
American proposal with its four principles, or face war, in which latter 
case the responsibility would be upon Japan. 

This we must carefully note. 

Anny 25548 Trans. 12-1-41 (2) 

• 8. 1. 8. 125444 and #25480 in which NOMURA exprei9M the danger of the responsibility for the rupture 
of negotiations being cast upon Japan should Japan enter into her ^edtiled operations during the oourae 
oi the negotiations. He suggests that the negotiations be irrevocably concluded either through an announce- 
ment to the American Embassy in Tokyo or by a declaration for internal and external consumptio 
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[Secret] 

From: Hsinking 
To: Tokyo 
November 28, 1941 
Purple 

#781. Strictly Secret 

To be handled in Government Code. 

In view of the situation, after conferring with the competent author- 
ities, the following measures having to do with the treatment of British 
and American nationals in Manchukuo in the event that war breaks 
out with England and the United States are as outlined below. We 
are unanimously agreed on these matters. Should there be any 
questions regarding them, please wire me at once. 

I. Policy. On the outbreak of war with England and the United 
States, after you have at the appropriate time rathered all these 
nationals together, they are to be returned each to nis own homeland 
at as early a date as possible. However, until this return can be 
arranged, they are to be interned in places of concentration in 
Manchukuo. 

The control of such property as they might leave behind wiD be 
administered by the Manchukuo Government. 

II. Detailed outline. 

1. Persons to be interned: 

a. British nationals — 339. 

b. American citizens — 81. 

c. Of these, consular officials and Catholic mis- 

sionaries are to be given preferential treat- 
ment. 

d. Nationals of the Soviet or other third powers 

observed to be obnonous characters with 

E ro-British and American leanings are to 
e suitably taken care of. 

2. Time and Method oj Internment. 

a. Persons mentioned in the para^ph above are 
to be ad^dsed to get in touch with the Jap- 
anese Chief of Detention. They are to be 
concentrated in the three areas, Harbin, 
Mukden and ChOkinshd.* 

b. Then, depending on negotiations, they will be 
returned each to his own country. When 
evacuation is through the Soviet, we will 
release them at Manchuli, and when the^ are 
to be trans^rted to Shanghai, they will be 
released in Dairen. 

c. This will be carried out by the Manchukuo 
Police authorities. (In J^wantung Province 
the procedure will be controlled by the 
Provincial Police Office.) 

d. All propertv left behind is to be administered 
through legal measures by the Manchukuo 
Government. 

Army 25S7 2 Trans. 12-2-41 (5) 

• Kana speUtiiK. 
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[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
29 November 1941 
(Purple — CA) 

#857 

Re my #844* 

We wish you would make one more attempt verbally along the 
follow!^ lines: 

The United States government has (alwa^7) taken a fair and 
judicial position and has formulated its policies after full consider* 
ation of the claims of both sides. 

However, the Imperial Government is at a loss to understand 
why it has now taken the attitude that the new proposals we have 
made cannot be made the basis of discussion, but instead has 
made new proposals which ignore actual conditions in East Asia 
and would neatly injure the prestige of the Imperial Government. 

With su^ a Change of front in their attitude toward the China 
problem, what has become of the basic objectives that the U. S. 
government has made the basis of our negotiations during these 
seven months? On these points we would request careful self- 
reflection on the part of the United States government. 

(In carrying out this instruction, please be careful that this does not 
lead to anything like a breaking off of n^otiations.) 

25496 

JD-1: 6921 (F) Navy trans. 30 Nov. 1941 (S-TT) 

0806 (8. I. 8. 25446) dated 28 Nov., In which Tokyo's first reaction to the new U. 8. proposals 
oaatigates them as humiliating. When Japan sends a reply in 2 or 3 days giving its views on them the nego- 
Uationa will he 'de facto' ruptured. However, do not give the impression that negotiations are broken off. 


[Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 

29 November 1941 

(Purple) 

#1216 

In the Washington special intelligence dated the 28th concerning 
the White House interview. President Roosevdt is the person meant 
where reference is made to “authoritatively stated” and to an “ad- 
ministration spokesman”. We understand that Roosevelt par- 
ticularly requested that the source be kept unclear. 

(Please exercise caution in handling this). 

25711 

JD-1: 7038 


(D) Navy Trans. 12-3-41 (1) 
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fSecretl 

Prom: Berlin 
To: Tokyo 
29 November 1941 
(Purple) 

#1393 (In 3 parts, complete) 

By his request, I was supposed to have called on Foreign Minister 
Ribbentrop during the evening of yesterday, the 28th. Suddenly, 
however, ho requested that the time be postponed and it was not 
until 10:30 at night that I finally saw him. 

This delay was occasioned by the fact that a loi^ conference of the 
bi^igs of the government and military, from Goering down, was being 
held at the official residence of the Fuehrer. The war against the 
Soviet Union has now taken definite shape and the outcome can be 
unerringly foretold. N ext year’s campai^s were mapped at this con- 
ference, taking into consideration the points brought up at the con- 
ference of the various Prime Ministers and Foreign Ministers of 
Europe. It is an absolute certainty that Japan’s moves were also 
given discussion at this conference. 

1 . Ribbentrop opened our meeting by again inquiring whether I had 
received any rewrts regarding the Japanese-U. S. negotiations. I 
replied that I had received no official word. 

Ribbentrop: “It is essential that Japan effect the New Order in 
East Asia without losing this opportunity. There never has been and 
probably never will be a time when closer cooperation under the Tri- 
partite Pact is so important. If Japan hesitates at this time, and 
Germany ^es ahead and establishes her European New Order, all the 
military might of Britain and the United States will be concentrated 
against Japan. 

“As Fuehrer Hitler said today, there are fundamental differences in 
the very ri^ht to exist between Germany and Japan, and the United 
States. W e hav ©.received advice to the effect that there is practically 
no hope of the Japanese-U. S. negotiations being conclude success- 
fully, oecause of the fact that the United States is putting up a stiff 
front. 

“If this is indeed the fact of the case, and if Japan reaches a decision 
to fight Britain and the United States, I am confident that that will 
not only be to the interest of Germany and Japan jointly, but would 
bring about favorable results for Japan herself.” 

I: “I can make no definite statement as I am not aware of any 
concrete intentions of Japan. Is Your Excellency indicating that a 
state of actual war is to be established between Germany and the 
United States?” 

Ribbentrop: “Roosevelt’s a fanatic, so it is impossible to tell what 
he would do.” 

Concerning this point, in view of the fact that Ribbentrop has said 
in the past that the United States would undoubtedly try to avoid 
meeting German troops*, and from the tone of Hitler’s recent speech 
as well as that of Ribbentrop’s, I feel that German attitude toward 
the United States is being considerably stiffened. There are indica- 
tions at present that Germany would not refuse to fight the United 
States if necessarv. 

{Pan 2) 

2. I made inquiries as to the future of the war against the Soviet 
Union. 
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Ribbentrop: “The Fuehrer has stated that he is now determined 
to crush the Soviet Union to an even greater extent than he had 
planned at first. He is now bent on completely wiping out that 
state and went on to announce that practically all of the main military 
objectives had been attained and that a neater part of the German 
troops would shortlv be brought back to Germany. 

“Following up those campaigns, the Caucasus campaign will be 
launched in earnest. Next Spring Germany will advance to and 
cross the Ural Mountains and chase Stalin deep into Siberia.” 

I: “Approximately when do you expect that?” 

Ribbentrop: “The campaign will be launched in about May of 
next year, according to present schedules.”'- 

I. “According to what vou say, Germany is appareptly preparing 
to gamble quite a bit in her Russian campaign. We hope that air 
connections between Germany and Manchukuo can be established at 
an early time.” 

Ribbentrop: “That is an item that Germany has been considering 
for some time. By summer of next year I do not believe that air 
connection from the Ural area to Manchukuo will be an impossibility.” 

3. I then asked him about the campaign against England proper to 
which he replied that before launching landing operations a^inst 
England, Germany will probably completely wipe out Britain’s 
influence in the Near East, Africa, Gibraltar and the Mediterranean 
Sea. I got the impression that more emphasis is being placed on this 
area than heretofore. I asked whether it was Germany’s intention 
to conclude the war without attempting to go through with a cam- 
paim against England. 

Ribbentrop: “Germany has, of course, made all necessary prepara- 
tions for this campaign. However, Germany is in receipt of intelli- 

g ences which would seem to indicate that all is not well within England 
erself. For example, we hear that there is a split within the ranks 
of the Conservatives; that Churchill’s influence is on the wane; that 
Bevin, Chief of the Labor Party, is advocating revolutionary measures. 
All of these are tending to make the preservation of order there 
increasingly difficult. 

“Of course, I am not one to implicitly beheve all of this. However, 
I am convinced that things are getting bad in England. Under these 
circumstances, it may be that Germany’s various other campaigns 
may cause England to fall even without our going through with our 
landing operations against England herself. 

{Part S) 

“In any event, Germany has absolutely no intention of entering 
into an]^ peace with England. We are determined to remove au 
British innuence from Europe. Therefore, at the end of this war, 
England will have no influence whatsoever, in international affairs. 
The Island Empire of Britain may remain, but all of her other posses- 
sions throughout the world will probably be divided three ways by 
Germany, the United States, and Japan. In Africa, Germany will 
be satisfied with, roughly, those parts which were formerly German 
colonies. Italy will be given the greater share of the African colonies. 
Germany desires above all else, to control European Russia.” 

4. In conclusion, I said: “I am fully aware of the fact that Germany’s 
war campaign is progressing according to schedule smoothly. How- 
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ever, suppose that Germany is faced with the situation of having not 
only Great Britoin as an actual enemy but also have ail of those areas 
in which Britain has influence and those countries which have been 
aiding Britain as actual enemies as «ell. Under such circumstances, 
the war area will undergo considerable expansion, of course. What is 
your opinion of the outcome of the war under such an eventuality?’' 

Ribbentrop: “We would like to end this war during next year. 
However, under certain circumstances, it is possible that it will nave 
to be continued on into the following year. 

“Should Japan become engaged in a war against the United States 
Germany, of course, would join the war immediately. There is 
absolutely no possibility of Germany’s entering into a separate peace 
with the United States imder such circumstances. The Fuehrer is 
determined On that point.’’ 

In closing this conference. Foreign Minister Ribbentrop requested 
that the contents of our talks be kept a strict secret. Please, there- 
fore, exercise particular caution in handling this message. 

I have shown copies of this message to the military and naval 
attache’^, Lt-Gen. (Vice Adm.?) Nomine, and Maiden (Rear Adm.p 
Abe. Please show a copy to the Army and Navy authorities in 
Tokyo, too. 

(In the last section of the first part of this message, we wrote * • • 
“ the U. S. would imdoubtedly try to avoid meeting German troops’’ 
• * * That should have read: “the U. S. would undoubtedly try to 
avoid war’’.) 

26556 

JD-1: 6942 (D) Navy Trans. 12-1-41 (7) 

* Bee end of message. 


[Secret] 

From: Bangkok 
To: Tokyo 
29 November 1941 
(Purple) 

#872 (In 2 parts, complete) 

Re my #855.* 

As a result of my conversation with PIBUN**, I have been able 
to ascertain his attitude to a large degree, and therefore through 
Yoshioka who as the outside agency of the Naval Attache’s office, 
we have su^csted to SIN and WANITTO*** that, in the event of 
Thai’s abandoning her neutrality policy in the future, it would be 
better both from the standpoint of face and also for material reasons 
for her to go through the formality herself of requesting cooperative 
action from the nation concerned, rather than to be put in the posi- 
tion of being compelled to consent to it because of pressure brou^t 
to bear. The shifts within the government mentioned in my caption 
message, are a result of the above. When SIN heard this from Yo- 
shioka, he said that this is a matter he has been concerned over the 
past two years, and as he feels that he himself is the most suitable 

J >erson to handle the matter he promised to put forth every effort 
or its realization. He is also said to have told WANITTO that the 
matter should be left to him. WANITTO and SIN are keeping in 
touch with us through Yoshioka in regard to subsequent develop- 
ments within the government, and we are giving them appropriate 
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guidance under cover. The main points of the same are as follows: 
OToshioka’s mediation in this puts him in a “delicate” position in 
relation to the army attache’ so this should be kept absolutely con- 
fidential within the department). 

(1) Whenever there is discussion in the cabinet the points raised 
are, the real intentions of Japan, that is, the meaning of the East 
Asia Coprosperity plan, the involvements of the southward expansion 
policy, the extent of commodity supplying, and the duration of the 
time of stationing troops. Great Britain seizes upon these points 
and furnishes all kinds of contradictory material with which to keep 
the pro-British elements busy. To meet this WANITTO presents 
the absolute necessity of union between Japan and Thai and this 
has already become the firm conviction of tne pro-Japanese group, 
and there thus is no need for further discussion as far as they are 
concerned. However the opposition have been bringing up trouble- 
some arguments and hold tenaciously thereto. Since it was so diffi- 
cult to convince them an appeal was made to us for material with 
which to counter them and their arguments. 

(2) Since then the pro-Japeuiese group have been having better 
success in their attempts, and their position has become more favor- 
able. As a result the opposition, since about the 25th has kept 
silent. However, the matter has not been concluded. 

(Part 2 being translated) 


From: Bangkok 
To: Tokyo 
29 November 1941 
(Purple) 

#872 (Part 2 of 2) 

3. The question of joint military action between Thai and Japan 
has already been brought up by the pro-Japanese faction, but up to 
date, they have expressed a desire to pursue a course of strict neutral- 
ity. They had taken a fairly firm stand that the first one, regardless 
of whether this be Britain oi^Japan, who makes the first move shall be 
considered Thai’s enemy. Therefore, for Japan to be looked upon as 
Thai’s helper, she should put Britain in a position to be the first aggres- 
sor. For the purpose oi accomplishing this, Japan should carefully 
avoid Thai territory, and instead, land troops in the neighborhood of 
KOTAPARU in British territory, which would almost certainly force 
Britain to invade Thailand from PATANBESSA. The consequence 
would be Thai’s declaration of war on Britain. 

This strategy is being given careful consideration. Apparently this 
plan has the approval of Chief of Staff BIJITTO. ()ur naval At- 
tach4 has advised the Naval General Staff, also, I think. 

4. WANITTO and SIN are both considerably concerned of the 
weak character of PIBUN. As a means of making PIBUN make a 
decision, they think that it would be well to have some outside pres- 
sure brought to bear on him. As one means, they suggest that some 
undesirable Japanese be forcibly removed from 'Thai by Japan, and 
then to publicize this as the forerunner of a general evacuation of 
Japanese nationals from Thai. 

From the above and from other considerations, including that of the 
tone of PIBUN ’s radio broadcast which was reported in my message 
#871***’'', the situation here may show some unexpectedly speedy and 
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favorable devdopments. I feel that we should not fumble this situa- 
tion, but should proceed carefully and take the best advantage of it. 
25499 

JD-l: 6923 (D) Navy Trans. 12-1-41 (S-TT) 

•JD-l: «881 (8. 1. B. #26417). 

''Premier and Foreign Minister. 

***AetlTeIy In obargs of Foreign Ofliee. 

••••Not available. 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Berlin 
November 30, 1941 
Purple (CA) 

#986. (Parti of 3)* 

Re my Circular 11^387.* 

1. The conversations begun between Tokyo and 'Washin^n last 
April during the administration of the former cabinet, in spite of the 
sincere efforts of the Imperial Government, now stand ruptured — 
broken. (I am sending you an outline of developments in separate 
message #986 *) In the face of this, our Empire faces a grave situ- 
ation and must act with determination. WiU Your Honor, therefore, 
immediately interview Chancellor HITLER and Foreign Minister 
RIBBENTROP and confidentiaUv communicate to them a summary 
of the developments. Say to them that lately England and the 
United States nave taken a provocative attitude, both of them. Say 
that they are p lanning to move military forces into various places in 
East Asia and that we will inevitably have to coimter by also moving 
troops. Say very secretly to them that there is extreme danger that 
war may suddemy break out between the Anglo-Saxon imtions and 
Japan tnrough some dash of arms and add that the time of the 
breaking out of this war may come quicker than anyone dreams. 
Army 26552 

JD: 6943 Trans. 12-1-41 (NR) 

• Ptrt 2 not iTtflAble. For Port S see 8. 1. 8. i3ft658 

0 Not OToflobie. 

• See 8. 1. 8. «26664, 2566a. 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Berlin 
November 30, IMl. 

Purple (CA) 

#985. (Part 3 of 3) 

4. If, when you tell them this, the Germans and Italians question 
you about our attitude toward the Soviet, say that we have already 
darified our attitude toward the Russians in our statement of last 
July. Say that by our present moves southward we do not mean to 
rdax our pressure against the Soviet and that if Russia joins hands 
tighter with England and the United States and r^ists us with 
hostilities, we are ready to turn upon her with all our might; however, 
right now, it is to our advantage to stress the south and for the time 
being we would prefer to refrain from any direct moves in the north. 

5. This message is important from a strategic point of view and 
must under all circumstances be held in the most absolute secrecy. 
This J^es without saying. Therefore, will you please impress upon 
the Germans and Italians how imoortant secrecv is. 
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6. As for Italy, after our Ambassador in Berlin has communicated 
this to the Germans, he will transmit a suitable translation to Premier 
MUSSOLINI and Foreim Minister CIANO. As soon as a date is 
set for a conference with the Germans and Italians, please let me 
know. 

Will you please send this message also to Rome, together with the 
separate message. 

Army 25553 Trans. 12-1-41 (NR) 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Berlin 
November 30, 1941 
Purple 

#986 (Strictly Secret) (To be handled in Government Code) 
(Part 1 of 2) (Secret outside the Department) 

1. Japan- American n^tiations were commenced the middle of 
April of thisyear. Over a period of half a year they have been 
continued. Within that period the Imperial Government adamantly 
stuck to the Tri-Partite Alliance as tne cornerstone of its nationm 
policy regardless of the vicissitudes of the international situation. 
In the adjustment of diplomatic relations between Japan and the 
United States, she has based her hopes for a solution definitely within 
the scope of that alliance. With the intent of restraining the United 
States from participating in the war, she boldly assumed the attitude 
of caring through these negotiations. 

2. Tnerefore, the present cabinet^ in line with your message, 
with the view of defending the Empire’s existence and integrity on 
a just and equitable basis, has continued the ne^tiations carried 
on in the past. However, their views and ours on the question of the 
evacuation of troops, upon which the negotiations rested (they de- 
manded the evacuation of Imperial troops from China and French 
Indo-China), were completely in opposition to each other. 

Judging from the course Of the negotiations that have been ^oing on, 
we first came to loggerheads when the United States, in keeping with 
its traditional idealomcal tendency of managing international rela- 
tions, re-emphasized her fundamental reliance upon this traditional 

E )licy in the conversations carried on between the United States and 
ngland in the Atlantic Ocean. The motive of the United States 
in ^1 this was brought out by her desire to prevent the establishment 
of a new order by Japan, Germany, and Italy in Europe and in the 
Far East (that is to say, the aims of the Tri-Partite Alliance). As 
long as the Empire of Japan was in alliance with Germany and Italy, 
there could be no maintenance of friendly relations between Japan 
and the United States was the stand they took. From this point of 
view, they be^an to demonstrate a tendency to demand the divorce 
of the Imperial Government from the Tri-Partite Alliance. This 
was broiight out at the last meeting. That is to say that it has only 
been in the negotiations of the last few days that it has become 
gradually more and more clear that the Imperial Government could 
no longer continue negotiations with the United States. It became 
dear, too, that a continuation of n^otiations would inevitably be 
detrimental to our cause. 

Army 25554 


Trans. 12/1/41 (NR) 
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(Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Berlin 
November 30, 1941 
Purple 

#986. (Part 2 of 2) 

3. The proposal presented by the United States on the 26th made 
this attitude of theirs dearer than ever. In it there is one insulting 
dause which says that no matter what treaty either party enters into 
with a third power it will not be interpreted as having any bearing 
upon the basic oWect of this treaty, namely the maintenance of peace 
in the Pacific. This means specifically the Three-Power Pact. It 
means that in case the United States enters the European war at any 
time the Japanese Empire will not be allowed to give assistance to 
Germany and Italy. It is clearly a trick. This clause alone, let 
alone others, makes it impossible to find any basis in the American 

E roposal for ne^tiations. What is more, before the United States 
rought forth this plan, they conferred with Endand, Australia, the 
Netherlands, and China — they did so repeatemy. Therefore, it is 
clear that the United States is now in collusion with those nations and 
has decided to regard Japan, along with Germany and Italy, as an 
enemy. 

Army 26555 Trans. 12-1-41 (NRl 


[Secret] 

From: Washington 
To: Tokyo 

30 November 1941 (2230 to 2238 EST) 

Telephone Code 
Transpacific Radio Telephone 

(Note.^ — Following is a preliminary, condensed version of conversa- 
tion between Ambassador Eurusu and the Japanese Foreign Office 
American Division Chief Yamamoto on Sunday night) 

Kurusu: “It is all arranged for us to meet Hull tomorrow. We 
received a short one from you, didn\ we? Well, we will meet him in 
regard to that. There is a longer one coming isn’t there? In any 
case we are going to see him about the short one.’’ (i. e. telegram. 
The longer one is probably Tokyo’s reply to Mr. Hull’s proposals.) 
Yamamoto: “Yes. I see.’’ 

Kurusu: “The President is returning tomorrow. He is hurrying 
home.’’ 

Y: “Is there any special significance to this?’’ 

K: “The newspapers have made much of the Premier’s speech, and 
it is having strong repercussions here.’’ 

Y: “Is that so.” 

K: “Yes. I.t was a drastic statement he made. The newspapers 
carried large headlines over it; and the President seems to be returning 
because of it. There no doubt are other reksons, but this is the reason 
the newspapers are giving.” 

(Pause.) 

“Unless greater caution is exercised in speeches by the Premier and 
others, it puts us in a very difficult position. All of you over there 
must watch out about these ill-advised statements. Please tell Mr. 
Tani.” 
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Y: “We are being careful.” 

K: “We here are doing our best, but these reports are seized upon 
by the correspondents and the worst features enlarged upon. Please 
caution the Premier, the Foreign Minister, and others. Tell the 
Foreign Minister that we had expected to hear something different, 
some good word, but instead we get this.” (i. e. Premier’s speech) 

(After a pause, Kmusu continues, using voice code.) 

K: “What about the internal situation?” (In Japan.) 

Y: “No particular (one or two words faded out) ” 

K: “Are the Japanese- American negotiations to continue?” 

Y: “Yes.” 

K: “You were very urgent about them before, weren’t you; but 
DOW you want them to stretch out. We will need vour help. Both 
the Premier and the Foreign Minister will need to cnange the tone of 
their speeches 111! Do you understand? Please all use more 
discretion.” 

Y: “When will you see them. The 2nd?” 

K: “Let’s see— this is Sunday midnight here. Tomorrow morning 
at ten. That will be Monday morning here.” 

(Pause.) 

“Actually the real problem we are up against is the effects of hap- 
penings in the South. You understand don’t you?” 

Y: “Yes. Yes. How long will it be before the President gets 
back?” 

K: “I don’t know exactly. According to news reports he started 
at 4:00 this afternoon. He should be here tomorrow morning some- 
time.” 

Y: “Well then — (joodbye.” 

25497 

.TD-1: 6922 (M) Navy traas. 30 Nov. 1941 (R-6) 


[Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
November 30, 1941 
Purple 

#1222 (Secret) 

Premier TOJO’s speech was published here on the 30th in the news- 
papers under conspicuous headlines. They printed especially notice- 
ably the sentence, “The exploitation of the Asiatics by Americans 
‘must be purged with vengeance’.” On the other hand, according to 
the newspapers, a White House secretarv has issued an announce- 
ment to the effect that Secretary HULL had at once telephoned the 
President, resting at Warm Springs, concerning the Premier’s speech 
and, as a result, the President, changing his schedule, was leaving 
W»nn Springs on the afternoon of the 30th and is expected to return 
to Washington on the morning of the first. Inasmuch as this speech 
will be used extensively for propaganda purposes by the Americans, 
will you please take suitable steps. Furthermore, wiU you please 
send me at once copies of the text (both Japanese and English)? 
Army 25761 Trans. 12/5/41 (2) 
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[Secret] 

From: Manila (Nihro) 

To: Tokyo 
November 30, 1941 
Purple (Priority) 

#809 

Due to the straining of international relations, we have destroyed 
in readiness for ememency out of the codes kept at this office the 
Yokohama Special Bank code, the TU code, MATU Chinese 
Character List (it was, of course, reported in my #806 (?)) on the 
29th. 

As a result we find it inmossible to decipher your message of the 

29th (Yokohama Special Bank request telegram number of 

words 18.) 

Will you please wire the same in the Foreign Office code. 

26862 Trans. 12/7/41 (6) 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
1 December 1941 
(Purple — CA) 

#865 

Re my #857*. 

1. The date set in my message #812** has come and gone, and the 
situation continues to be increasin^y critical. However, to prevent 
the United States from becoming unduly suspicious we ^ve been ad- 
vising the press and others that mough there are some wide differences 
between Japan and the United States, the negotiations are continuing. 
(The above is for only your information). 

2. We have decided to withhold submitting the note to the U. S. 
Ambassador to Tokyo as suggested by you at the end of your message 
#1124***. Please make the necessary representations at your end 
only. 

3. There are reports here that the President’s sudden return to^ the 
capital is an effect of Premier Tojo’s statement. We have an idea 
that the President did so because of his concern over the critical Far 
Eastern situation. Please make investigations into this matter. 

25605 

JD-1: 6983 (D) Navy Trans. 12-1-41 (S-TT) 


l»21 ( 8 . 1. 8. 

••JD-l: «710 (8. 1. 8. fasiSS). 
ayaUftble. 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
1 December 1941 
(Purple) 

Circular #2436 

When you are faced with the necessity of destroying codes, get in 
touch with the Naval Attache’s office there and make use of chemicals 
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they have on hand for this purpose. The Attach^ should have been 
advised by the Navy Ministry regarding this. 

25545 

JD-l: 6939 (D) Navy Trans. 12-1-41 (S-TT) 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
1 December 1941 
(Purple) 

Circular #2444 

The four cffices in London, Hongkong, Singapore and Manila have 
been instructed to abandon the use of the code machines and to dispose 
of them. The machine in Batavia has been returned to Japan. 
R^aidless of the contents of my Circular message #2447*, the U. S. 
(office) retains the machines and the machine codes. 

Please rday to France, Germany, Italy, and Turkey from Switzer- 
land; and to Brazil, Argentina, and Mexico from Wai^ngton. 

25606 

JD-l: 6984 (D) Navy Trans. 12-1-41 (S-TT) 

•Notkvailabto! 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: London 
1 December 1941 
(Purple) 

Circular #2443 

Please discontinue the use of your code machine and dispose of it 
immediately. 

In r^ard to the disposition of the machine please be very careful 
to carry out the instructions you have received regarding this. Pay 
particiuar attention to taking apart and breaking up the important 
parts of the machine. 

As soon as you have received this telegram wire the one word 
SETUJU in plain language and as soon as you have carried out the 
instructions wire the one word HASSO in plain language. 

Also at this time you will of course bum the machine codes and the 
YtT GO No. 26 of my telegram. (The rules for the use of the machine 
between the head office and the Ambassador resident in England.) 
25787 

JD-l: 7091 (H) Navy Trans. 12-5-41 (L) 

[Secret] 

From: Tokyo. 

To: Hsinking. 

1 December 1941 
(Purple) 

#893 

In the event that Manchuria participates in the 

war in view of various circumstances it is our policy to 

cause Manchuria to participate in the war in which event Manchuria 
will take the same steps toward England and America that this 
country will take in case war breaks out. 
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A summary follows: 

1. American and British consular officials and offices ^ill not be 
recognized as having spec'al rights. Their business will be stopped 
(the sending of code telegrams and the use of short wave radio will be 
forbidden). However it is desired that the treatment accorded them 
after the suspension of business be comparable to that which Japan 
accords to consular officials of enemy countries resident in Japan. 

2. The treatment accorded to British and American public property, 
private propertv, and to the citizens themselves shall be comparable 
to that accorded bv Japan. 

3. British and American requests to third powers to look after their 
consular offices and interests will not be recognized. 

However the legal administrative steps taken by Manchoukuo shall 
be equitable and shall correspond to the measures taken by Japan.. 

4. The treatment accorded Russians resident in Manchoukuo shall 
conform to the provisions of the Japan^e-Soviet neutrality pact. 
Great care shall be exercised not to antagonize Russia. 

25783 

JD-1: 7092 (H) Navy Trans. 12-6-41 (5-AR) 


[Secret] 

From: Washington 
To: Tokyo 
1 December 1941 
(Purple) 

#1225 (Part 1 of 3)* 

When I and Ambassador Kurusu called on Secretary Hull on the 
1st, we conveyed to him the matter contained in your message #857*. 
Roughly speaking, Hull’s reply stayed within the bounds of hU earlier 
explanations. He placed the most enmhasis on two points, namely, 
the tone and trend of the Japanese (government’s expressions ana 
movements and that of the general public opinion organs; and, the 
increase in strength of the garrisons in French Indo-China. 

From the beginning of today’s conference. Secretary Hull wore a 
deeply pained eimression. Without wasting any time, he brought up 
the subject of the Premier’s statement, (see my message #1222**), 
and said that that was one of the reasons for the President’s sudden 
return to Washington. (Upon our arrival at the State Department, 
we found not only newspaper men, but even some members of the 
Departmental staff crowding the corridors. Some of these specu- 
lator^ were of the opinion that the issue of war or peace was to be 
imm^iately decided upon. In general, the scene was highly dra- 
matic.) 

We, therefore, replied that we were convinced that Uie Premer’s 
statement had been erroneously and exf^eratedly reported in the 
vernacular. We p>ointed out that regardless of who the speaks may 
be if only an excerot from his speech is reported, without having the 
entire text available, it is quite possible that the reader will get 
exactly the opposite meaning from that intended by the speaker. 

We went on to advise the Secretary that we were at present await- 
ingthe delivery of the entire text. 

During the course of our explanations, the Sem^tary showed visible 
signs of relief. 
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He said: “Since our talks were begun recently, there has not been 
a single indication of endorsement and support from Japan. 1 have 
not heard of any steps being taken in Japan aimed at facilitating 
these conversations, aU of which is exceedingly regrettable.” 

26778 (D) Navy Trans. 12-6-41 (2) 

JD-1: 7042 


• For Part 2 see 8. 1. 8. #25715. 

6021 (8. 1. 8. #26406). 

^^Available, dated 30 November (8. 1. 8. #25761). 


(Secret] 

From: Washington 
To: Tokvo 
1 December 1941 
(Purple) 

#1226 (Part 2 of 3) (Parts 1 and 3 not available) 

(Message having the indicator 20803* is part one of three.) 

For this reason CHA has been the target of considerable attack 
and dissatisfaction. It was admitted that he was in a very tight 
spot. As the President recently said, it is clearly understood that 
the people of Japan, after over four years of the Japanese-Chinese 
incident, are very tense. 

Japan, too. is highly desirous of having peace on the Pacific assured 
by successfully concluding these negotiations. It is our hope that 
he would give his support and encouragement to the efforts that Hull 
and we are making in this direction. 

With r^ard to the matters pertaining to French Indo-China . . . 
the government of the United States, too, cannot help but feel con- 
cern since it has been receiving report after report during the past 
few days, from U. S. officials stationed in that area, of unusual move- 
ments of the Japanese army and navy; the landing of various types 
of arms; and the movements of transport vessels. Concern is felt 
as to the goal of all these activities (the implication was that they 
feared that they were going to be used not oiuy against Thailand but 
in the southwestern Pacific area). 

As to what plans the responsible persons in the Japanese army and 
navy are planning are not difficult to guess if one goes on the assump- 
tion that the Japanese army and navy joins forces with the Germans; 
even if, in actuality, that is not what is taking place, preparations 
must be made for this possible eventuality, and all nations concerned 
must concentrate their fighting forces in that area. 

26716 

JD-1: 7042 (D) Navy Trans. 12-4-41 (7) 

*Not avaOable, probably is Part 1 of this message. 


(Secret] 

From: Washington 
To: Tokyo 
1 December 1941 
(Purple) 

#1225 (Part 3 of 3) 

(Purple) 

Hull: “In the final analysis, that means that Hitlerism is being 
given indirect support, and for this reason please exercise the utmost 
of caution. 
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‘'In view of the fact that Japan ia acting in the maimer described 
above, there is absolutely no way of bringing about a settlement of 
the situation. 

“Disruptions in Japanese-U. S. relations is exceedin^y unfortunate, 
not only for our two countries, but to the world in general. There 
shall be nothing constructive aoout a Japanese-U. S. war. We fully 
realize that it can be nothing other than destructive. For this reason, 
we are still highly desirous of biinging these conversations to a suc- 
c^ful conclusion. 

“However, with the existence of the above described conditions, and 
because of the nature of this countrv, the Secretary of State and the 
President are placed in an exceedingly difficult position.” 

I: “It' seems mutually regrettable that all of our efforts whidi lead 
to the 21 June and 25 September proposals, should have been in 
vain.” 

In general he expressed his agreement to this. 

Hun: “The recent situation in Japan and the U. S. public opinion 
made it necessary for us to return to the most recent proposal.” 

We then said that behind the problems at hand, there has always 
been the China problem. 

As I have pointed out on several occasions”, I said, “this has been 
the bitterest experience since the Wadiington Conference. Peace 
between Japan and China could not be attained throi^h a^ such 
terms as were contained in your most recent proposal. 'We hear 
your aigument to the effect that you cannot stand by and do nothing 
while China dies. The converse of that aigument should be even 
stronger. That is, that it is of the utmost importance for us to avoid 
standing by and watching our own respective countries die, just be- 
cause of the China problem.” 

Hull indicated his agreement with this, but went on to say: 

“Because the situation is as I have aliWiy described, 1 hope Uiat 
Japan will take steps to bring al^ut order throng her public organs.” 
25778 

JD-1: 7042 (D) Navy Trans. 13-5-41 (2) 


[Seoret] 

From: Washington 
To: Tokyo 
1 December 1941 
(Purple) 

#1226 

Re my #1222* 

Following up the reporting of Premier Tmo’s speech, the press here 
carried reports of the speech delivered by 'Vice President Ando of the 
Imperial Rules Assistance Association, on the 30th. Special attention 
WM paid in these dispatches to those parts of the speech in which the 
Vice President advocated the reinvigorating of the alliance ties with 
Germany and Italy, and where he pointed out the United States as 
beii^ the biggest obstacle to the establishment of the Far Eastern 
Co-rrosperity Sphere. 

This report together with the report of President Roosevelt’s sudden 
decision to return immediately to Washington and the disclosure of 
Hull’s conferences with the British Ambassador on the 29th and the 
30th, is attracting considerable attention of the general public 
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The general tone of these reports is that Roosevelt decided to cut his 
yfu»ition short and rush back to Washington because Hull advised 
him by telephone that Premier Tmo had made an unusually strong 
sp^h, and relayed to hinj that a Far Eastern crisis may be at hand. 
Within governmental circles, although decisive comments were with- 
held, the general opinion seems to be that Tojo’s speech indicates the 
refusal of the Japanese Government to accept the proposals submitted 
to it by the United States on the 26th. These circles also seem to 
feel that the speech indicated Japan’s decision to give up hope for the 
talks and to resort to stronger measures. 

The press on the let carried a U. P. dispatch from Tokyo reporting 
that though Japan was not satisfied with the United States’ reply, 
Japan is dWirous of having the discussions continue for at least two 
more weeks. In view of the reports of the Premier’s speech, this 
report has an ominous tone about it. 

Some of the newspapers comment that since Japan’s invasion of 
Thai has already been definitely mapped out, the above is merely a 
means of stalling for time so as to give the Japanese a chance to seize 
the most opportune moment with respect to developments in Europe, 
to launch this attack. 

26726 

JD-1: 7054 (D) Navy Trans. 12-4-41 (1) 

*Not available. 


[Secret] 

From: Washington 
To: Tokyo 
1 December 1941 

(Purple) * 

#1227 

Indications are that the United States desires to continue the 
negotiations even if it is necessary to go beyond their stands on the 
so-called basic principles. However, if we keep quibbling on the 
critical pointe, and continue to get stuck in the middle as we have been 
in the past, it is impossible to expect any further developments. If it 
is impossible from the broad political viewpoint, to conduct a leaders’ 
meetmg at this time, would it not be piossible to arrange a conference 
between pe^ns in whom the leaders have complete confidence, (for 
example. Vice President Wallace or Hopkins from the United States 
and the former Premier Konoye, who is on friendly terms with the 
President, or Adviser to the Imperial Privy Council Ishii). The 
mating could be arranged for some midway point, such as Honolulu. 
High army and navy officers should accompany these representatives. 
Have them make one final effort to reach some agreement, using as the 
basis of tbeir discussions the latest propofials submitted by each. 

We feel that this last effort may facilitate the final decision as to 
war or peace. 

We realize of course that an attempt to have President Roosevelt 
and former Premier Konoye meet, failed. Bearing in mind the reac- 
tion to that in our nation, it may be to our interest to first ascertain 
the U. S. attitude on this possibility. Moreover, since we have no 
guarwtee either of success or failure of the objectives even if the 
meeting is held, careful consideration should ^t be given this matter. 
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We feel, however, that to surmount the crisis with which we aie 
face to face, it is not wasting our efforts to pursue every path open to 
us. It is our opinion that it would be most effective to feel out and 
ascertain the U. S. attitude regardii^ this matter, in the name of the 
Japanese Government. However, ii this procedure does not seem 
practical to you in view of some internal condition, then how would it 
oe if I were to bring up the subject as purely of my own origin and in 
that manner feel out their attitude. Then, if they seem receptive to it 
the government could make the official proposal. 

Please advise me of your opinions on this matter. 

25727 

JD-1: 7055 (D) Navy Trans. 12-4-41 (1) 


[Secret] 

From: Washington 
To: Xokyo 
1 December 1941 
(Purple) 

#1230 

Re your #865.* 

The immediate reasons for the President’s sudden return to Wash- 
ington are as 1 reported in my message #1222**. Basically s|>eaking, 
however, the United States has been aroused against us by the reports 
of Premier Tojo’s speech to Parliament, and by the speech of Cabinet 
official Kaya and Suzuki to the Convention of the Imperial Rules 
Assistance Association. The dispatches concerning these speeches 
gave one the impression that anti-foreignism, crushing of Britain and 
the United States, were the poii^ts most emphasized. 

Japan’s true motives are being further doubted here because of the 
re^rts of increased troop movements in French Indo-China. 

Thus, in the midst of this atmosphere, fraught with suspicion as it 
was, the report of Premier Tojo’s speech arrived, in which it was 
alleged that the Premier advocated the purging of all Britons and 
Americans out of the Far East. 

Since the alleged sf^ech was made at a time when the United States 
was expectantly awaiting our reply to their official note of the 26th 
to Japan, particular importance was attached to it. (It is possible 
that the U. S. Government assumes that the speech was made by 
way of expressing our complete disapproval of the U. S. proposal and 
that it foreshadowed our launching a military campaign. Some of the 
newspapiers go to the extreme of commenting that if the smech is 
given a literal interpretation it can mean nothmg except a declaration 
of war.) 

The President’s speeches concerning foreign affairs are consistently 
very cautiously worded, for they are usually taken as a description of 
U. S. nationm policy. It is almost natural that people who are 
accustomed to interpret speeches in that manner, reacted the way they 
did to the Premier’s speech. 

1 assume that you nave already taken measures to do so, but may 
I suggest that when the Prime Minister or any Cabinet officer is to 
touch upon Foreign Affairs, careful consideration be given to those 
factors. I make this suggestion only because our country is at a 
very critical point in her history. Even if the worst eventuality 
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materializes, we should be in a position to show all neutrals and out- 
siders the complete innocence on our part. 

25728 

JD-1 : 7056 (D) Navy Trans. 12 - 4 4 1 (1) 

•JD-l : 6983 ( 8. 1. S. #25605). 

••Not available. 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo (Togo) 

To: Washington 
December 2, 1941 
Purple ' 


CORRKCTED TRANSLATION 

#867. (Strictly Secret) 

1. Among the telegraphic codes with which your office is equipped 
bum all but those now used with the machine and one copy each 
of “O” code (Oite) and abbreviating code (L). (Bum also the various 
other codes which you have in your custody.) 

2. Stop at once using one code machine unit and destroy it com- 
pletely. 

3. When you have finished this, wire me back the one word 
“haruna.” 

4. At the time and in the manner you deem most proper dispose of 
all files of messages coming and going and all other secret documents. 

5. Burn all the codes which Telegraphic Official KOSAKA brought 
you. (Hence, the necessity of getting in contact with Mexico 
mentioned in my #860 “ is no longer recognized.) 

Army 25640 Translated 12-3-41 (X) Corrected 12 4 4 1 

■ S. I. S. #25550 Id which Tokyo wlrcg Washintcton advising them to have KOSAK.V re- 
turn to .Tanan on the Tatsuta Maru which sails on the 28th. If this makes it impossible 
for KOHAKA to make his trip to Mexico, make some other arrangements with regard tm 
KOSAKA's business in Mexico. 


[Secret! 

From: Tokyo (Togo) 

To: Havana 
December 2, 1941 
J 19-K 9 

Circular #2445 Strictly secret. 

Take great pains that this does no't leak out. 

You are to take the following measures immediately: 

1. With the exception of one copy of the O and L code, you are 
to burn all telegraph codes (this includes the code books for com- 
munication between the three departments and the code books for 
Army and Navy communication). 

2. As soon as you have completed this operation, wire the one 
word Haruna. 

3. Burn all secret documents and the work sheets on this message. 

4. Be ea^ially careful not to arouse the suspicion of those on tne 
outside. CiHifidential documents are all to be given the same han- 
dlw. 

The above is preparatory to an emergency situation and is for your 
information alone. Kemain calm . 
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Also sent to Ottawa, Vancouver, Panama, Los Angeles, Honolulu, 
Seattle and Portland. 


Army 25879 


Trans. 12/8/41 (3) 


[Secret] 

From: Bern (Mitani) 

To: Ankara 
December 2, 1941 
J 19-K 9 


(Tokyo Circular #2447) 

Orders have been issued to our diplomatic officials in North America 
(includit^ Manila), Canada, Panama, Cuba, the South Seas (including 
Timor), Singora, Chienmai, and to all our officials in British (including 
our Embassy in London) and Netherlands territo^^ to i^orm me 
immediately upon the biurning of all their telegrapmc codes except 
one copy of Oite and **L". 

Relay from Berlin to Lisbon, Helsinki, Budapest and Vienna; 

Relay from Rome to Bucharest, ; rday from Berne to Vichy, 

Ankara, Lisbon, Madrid; relay from Rio to Buenos Aires, Lima, 

Santiago, , Mexico, Panama, Bo^ta; relay from Bangkok to 

Hanoi, Saigon; relay from Canton to Haihow, . 

Army 25837 Trans. 12/6/41 (M) 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Singapore 
December 2, 1941 
Purple 

Circular #2450 (5 parts complete.) 

Re my Circular #2409*. 

We have drawn up the following table for the particular needs of 
your localities to supplement for the already given list. 


Code Word 

KIKUTI 

KAGEYAMA 

(DE ?)GUTI 
AYAOKA 

ITAGISI 

FUKUNISI 


Meaning 

Shipments on the road whereby CHIANG 
receives assistance (the Burma road 7) are now 
ve^ lively. 

Shipments along the road whereby 
CHIANG receives assistance (the Burma 
road ?) have now virtuallv stopped. 

. . . ^lank) (blank) . . . has been 

forced backward at . . . (blank) ... 

The Burmese Independence movement is 
gradually gaining momentum. The officers 
are endeavoring to quell this with every re- 
source, however, the movement is gradually 
growing more fierce. 

On the . . . the Burma . . . (blank) . . . was 
attacked by the Independents wing with 
pistols (or dynamite). 

On the . . . th in the . . . (blank) . . . area 
rioting broke out. 
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Code Word 

MIYAMOTO 


KITAMURA 

MUTO 

NAGAOKA 


INABA 


YASIROEN 


TUMURA 


fflNO 


NAGAI 

HIGUTI 


SEGAWA 


YASUI 

NAKUSE 

KUBOTA 

NIBA 

MOORI 

SEKYA 

TUKAMOTO 

OCHIAI 

KURIBARA 

NISIYAMA 

YAMANOUTI 

NOSE 

KURODA 

HIRAI 

INOYAMA 

ENDOO 


Meaning 

I will continue the action 1 described to you 
until advised by ^ou to do otherwise, then I 
will end it immediately. 

(Part ID 

Recently . . . (blank) . . . American military 
planes arrived at . . . (blank) . . . 

. . . (blank) . . . and pUots numbering . . . 
(blank) . . . arrived at . . . (blank) . . . 

. . . (blank) . . . divisions of . . . (blank) 
. . . troops arrived at . . . (blank) . . . and 
left for . . . (blank) ... on the . . . th. 

. . . (blank) . . . divisions of . . . (blank) 
. . . troops are reportedly concentrated on the 
. . . (blank) . . . border. 

The Independents movement at . . . (blank) 
. . . and negotiations thwarting England are 
now progressing smoothly. 

At present there is a total of . . . (blank) 
. . . enemy merchant men docked at . . . 
(blank) . . . 

Merchant ships now docked at . . . (blank) 
. . . are as follows: American . . . (blank) 
. . .; British . . . (blank) . . .; Netherlands 
. . . (blank) . . . 

an merchant ships left for . . . 

(blank) . . . loaded with arms. 

Our means of communication with Burma 
and the South Seas is disrputed and we can- 
not receive. 

Our resident Nationals have been camped. 

Part III 

It is reported that riots are breaking out. 

Progressing with preparations to Immb oil 
fields. 

Oil fields bombed. 

The residents of area re pre- 

paring to flee. 

Orders issued to residents of . . . (blank) 
. . . area to flee. 

Morale wavering. 

Netherlanders. 

Japanese Nitta Natives. 

Japanese. 


Premier. 

Specialists’ Commission. 

High tide (?) 

Some officers and private citizens 
Tele^phy. 

The lamashita Agency. 


70716 0 — «6— pt. 12 10 
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Code Word 

Meaning 

ATUKAI 

The Nakamura Company. 

KOIZUMI 

India. 

ABE 

Java. 

EDOGUTI 

Sumatra. 

HIROSE 

Celebes. 

HUKUI 

Borneo. 

INOUYE 

— 

FUKA 

British India. 

KASAURA 

Ceylon. 

^ IKAWA 



(Pan IV) 

HUJIMURA 

Hainan Island. 

IIJIMA 

The Spratleys. 

ARIASA 

Singapore. 

HURUYA 

Pinan. 

NIWA 

Bangkok. 

KAMIYA 

Chien mai* Singora. 

ISIDA 

Saigon. 

NINOMIYA 


HOSOKAWA 


NEZU 

Tonkin. 

YOKOTA 

Cambodia. 

NUMATA 


WATANZAKA 

Manila. 

NOZAKI 


KERI 

Batavia. 

SEKINE 

Menado. 

SERISAWA 

Makassar. 

SONE 


ANDO 

Pankaran-Brandan * . 

DOBASI 

Pankan Susu*. 

FUKUSIMA 

Mandalay. 

HAKAMATSU 

Palembang. 

1 

PART V 

ISTUMOTO 

Jambi. 

NAKINO 

Tarakan.. 

MAKINO 

Pa Pan. 

SAKURAI 

Sageirinda*. 

TAKANO 

Sanga Sanga*. 

UEDA 

Puura*. 

YANAGIYA 

Banka*. 

WATAGI 

Biriton*. 

EGAWA 

Sunda*. 

AIDA 

Malacca. 

BANDO 

Sumaran*. 

FUNABASI 

Timor. 

IKEDA 

New Guinea. 

KATAGIRI 

Lashio. 

MIZOCUTI 

The Perurisu* region. 

NUKADA 

The Geta* region. 
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Code Word 
SAWAKAWA 
TAKESITA 
UTSUNOMIYA 
YAMANE 
ARAMAKI 
DOOKE 


Meaning 

The Kota Bharu Region. 
East. 

West. 

South. 

North. 

Island. 


Army 25943 


Trans. 12/9/41 (NR) 


• See 8. 1. 8. 125609 hi which Tokyo sends out a circular containing hidden-meaning words to bo used as 
an eirergencv system for dispatches. 

^Kana speUlng . 


[Secret] 


From: Rio de Janeiro (Ishii) 

To : Santiago 
2 December 1941 
(J 19) 

Circular #328 

Tokyo to Rio de Janeiro as CirciUar #2431, 29th November 
Re my Circular #2409.* 

Additions to the list already sent; please use with others. 


Code Word 

KASIMA 
KANO 
KIKUTI 
KATUN O 

KAWASIMO 


KAKAO 

(Kayao) 

TUJ^IKITA 


TABUSE 

(Tabuti) 

SAITO 


HAYASAKI 


ISEZAKI 

WANAMI 

YASUNO 

UNO 

ITIOTA 

(perhaps ITIOKA) 
(probaWy UTIOKA) 
26144 
JD-1: 


Meaning 

Have Japanese living there been interned? 

Japanese living here are all safe. 

Japanese living here have all been interned. 

Some of Japanese living here have been 
interned. 

The wave length of General Information 
broadcast will be changed to . . kilocycles 
from . . . (day) . . . (month) . . . 

Reception of General Information broad- 
cast bad, please change wave length. 

Please change wave length of General In- 
formation bro^cast to a snorter wave length 
than the present wave length. 

Please change wave length of General In- 
formation bro^cast to a longer wave length. 
The time of General Information broadcast' 
is to be changed starting on . . . (day) . . . 
from . . . (time) . . . to . . . (time) . . . 

Please change time of General Information 
broadcast, starting on . . . (da^) ... to, 
from . . . (time) . . . to . . . (time) . . . 

100 (hyaku). 

1.000 (sen). 

10.000 (man). 

100.000 (jyu man). 

1,000,000 (hyaku man). 


VD-l: 6965. List of code words similar to above. 


(Y) Navy Trans. 12-11-41 (7) 
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[Secret] 

From: Rio de Janeiro (Ishii) 

To: Santiago 
2 December 1941 
(J 19) 

Circular #329 (In 3 parts, complete) 

Tokyo to Rio as Circular #2432, on 29 Nov. 

Re my Circular #2409*. 

The following are added this date to my Circular #2409*. for special 
use in your area. Please use them together with the otners, (after 
mt^ing them up in a table). 

{Translator's note. Underlined values are doubtful due to gaibles. 
Probable correct value added below in parenthesis.) 


Code Word 

ASHINA* 


DATE* 

KAWAHARA 

I^AGUCHI 

(Kawaguchi) 

NAKAMUTA 

(Nakamura) 

SATUN AKATA 

(Munakata) 

KAZAMA 

TOKUSIMA 


TAKENOUTI 

YA GI 

(YANAGI) 

TONEGI 


Meaning 

From . . (blank) . . . (date), Japanese 

ships stopping here will not be allowed to Udie 
on fuel. 

Please telegraph probable amount of . . . 
(blank) . . . that can be im^rted. 

1 estimate we can probably imMrt about 
. . . (blank) . . . tons of . . . (mank) . . . 

It is impossible to carry out . . . (blank) 

Are in the process of arranging for im- 
portation of . . . (blank) . . . 

Send communications via . . . (blank) 
. . . (county). 

Communications will be through offices 
stationed in . . . (blank) . . . (countiy). 

Japanese ship should arrive in . . . (blank) 
. . . (country) on . . . (bluxk) . . .(month) 
. . . (blank) . . . (day). 

Is it possible for Japanese ships to come 
to . . . (blank) . . . (country)? 

It is not possible to send Japanese ships 
to . . . (blank) . . . (country). 

It is possible to send Japanese 8hip(s) to 
. . . (blank) . . . (country). 


{Part 2) 

TAKAGI Minerals 

SAWAMURA Lead. 

SUMI Mercury. 

(Kasumi) 

IWASAkI Petroleum. 

HIROHATA Diamonds for industrial use. 

IT AMI Platinum. 

KADA Copper. 

NAKAGAWA Carat. 

MAEHATA Peru. 
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Cods Word 

MASUKO 

SENEDA 

TAKENAKA 

SIMAZU 

IMAZAWA 

FUJIKAKE 

HASIMOTO 

SINDO 

TIBA 

TOZAWA 


Bieaning 

ChUe. 

Colombia. 

Paraguay or Uruguay (?) 
Paraguay or Uruguay. (?) 
Venezuela. 

San QINY** 

Cuba. 

Havana. 

Rio de Janeiro. 

Sao Paulo. 


(Part S) 


HASEGAWA 

IRIFUNE 

ENOMOTO 

BEPPU 

TIKAMATU 

SUETUGU 

OKIZUMI 

YAMATO 

UMEGAWA 

HARA 

ISONO 

FUKAMATI 


Riberao Preto. 
Santos. 

Bau^. 

Curityba. 

Belem. 

Buenos Aires. 
Santiago. 

Lima. 

Bogota. 
Caracas. 
Montevideo. (?) 
Asuncion. 


Relay from Rio de Janeiro to TPT***, Lima. Sao Paulo. Mexico 
City rday to Washington, Panama, Havana, Caracas (?), Bogota. 


25830 

JD-1 (Y) Navy Trans. 12-5-41 (7) 


6966 (S. L 0. AB609). Lilt of code mmm to be oaed in plain langoaft mewifBi, with Indtentbr 
8T O Patend. 

••Code TiliM is QIN Y. (probably Mrador or Domlnio) . 

^^Probably Am ndSantlaio.** 


[Seeret] 

From: Wadnngton 
To: Tokyo 
December 2, 1941 
Purple 

#1232 (Part 1 of 2) 

COMPLETED TRANSLATION 

Re my #1231.* 

Today, the 2nd, Ambassador KURUSU and I had an interview 
with Under-Secretary of State WELLES. At that time, prefacing 
his statement by saying that it was at the direct instruction of the 
President of the United States, he turned over to us the substance 
of my separate wire #1233.* Thereupon we said: “Since we haven’t 
been informed even to the slightest degree concerning the troops in 
French Indo-China, we will transmit the gist of your representations 
directly to our Home Government. In all probability they never 
considered that such a thing as this could possibly be an upshdt of 
their proposals of November 20th.’' The Under-Secretary then said: 
“I want you to know that the stand the United Stetes takes is that 
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she opposes a^ession in any and all parts of the world.” Thereupon 
we replied: “The United States and other countries* have pyramided 
economic pressure upon economic pressure upon us Japanese. (I 
made the statement that economic warfare was even worse than 
forceful aggression.) We haven’t the time to argue the pros and cons 
of this question or the rights and wrongs. The people of Japan are 
faced with economic pressure, and I want you to know that we have 
but the choice between submission to this pressure or breaking the 
chains that it invokes. *We want vou to realize this as well as the 
situation in which all Japanese find themselves as the result of the 
four-year incident in China; the President recently expressed cogni- 
zance of the latter situation. 

Army 26659-B Trans. 12/3/41 (7) 

• Not available. 

^Original translation incomplete from this point on. 


[Secret! 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

Td: Tokyo 
December 2. 1941 
Purple 

#1232 (Part 2 of 2) 

Furthermore, I would have you know that in replying to the recent 
American proposals, the Imperial Government is giving the most 
profound consideration to this important question which has to do 
with our national destiny.” Under-Secretary of State WELLES 
said: “I am well aware of that.” I continued: “We cannot over- 
emphasize the fact that, insofar as Japan is concerned, it is virtually 
impossible for her to accept the new American proposals as they now 
stand. Our proposals proffered on the 21st of Jiine and the proposals 
of September 25th, representing our greatest conciliations based on 
the previous proposal, still stand. In spite of the fact that the 
agreement of both sides was in the offing, it has come to naught. 
At this late juncture to give thoughtful consideration to the new 
proposals certainly will not make for a smooth and speedy settlement 
of the negotiations. Recently, we promised to evacuate our troops 
from French Indo-China in the event of a settlement of the Sino- 
Japanese incident and the establishment of a just peace in the Far 
East. In anticipating the settlement of fundamental questions, the 
question of the representations of this date would naturally dissolve.” 
The Under-Secretary assiduously heard us out and then said: “The 
American proposals of the 26th were brought about by the necessity 
to clarify the position of the United States because of the internal 
situation here.” Then he continued: “In regard to the opiniqns 
that you have expressed, I will make it a point immediately to confer 
with the Secretary.” 

I got the impression from the manner in which he spoke that he 
hoped Japan in her reply to the American proposals of the 26th would 
leave this much room. 

Judging by my interview with Secretary of State HULL oi^he Ist 
and my conversations 'of today, it is clear that the United States, too, 
is anxious to peacefully conclude the current difficult situation. I 
am convinced that they would like to bring about a speedy settle- 
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ment. Therefore, please bear well in mind this fact in your considera- 
tions of our reply to the new American proposals and to my separate 
wire #1233*. 

Army 25660 Trans. 12-3-41 (7) 

• Not available. 


[Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
December 2, 1941 
Purple (Urgent) 

#1234 

Strictly Secret. 

Re your #862 •. 

I knew that to leave that error in the publication of this speech as 
it now stands would have a bad effect on ne^tiations, so on the 
morning of the 2nd prior to my interview with WELLES I sent 
TERAZAKI to visit BALLANtINE at the State Department to 
explain the substance of your #862. BALLANTINE said, “At this 
tense psychological moment in Japanese- American negotiations, the 
fact that such a strong statement as this has been circulated has given 
a severe shock to the American Government and people and it is very 
imfortunate and dangerous.” TERAZAKI replied, “Well, as it was 
the American newspapers that made such a clamor about it, 1 did not 
come to vindicate ourselves or make any explanation. I merely 
wished' to state the facts.” He added, “At present the newspapers 
of both countries ought both to be cool and calm, so will you please 
advise them hereafter concerning this point.” 

Army 25730 

JD: 7059 Z Trans. 12-4-il (2) 

• Not available. 


[Secret] 

From: Washington 
To: Tokyo 
December 2, 1941 
Purple 
#1239 

Re my #123.* 

On the 2nd in a press interview the President stated that he had 
sent us an inquiry that day concerning our increasing troops in French 
Indo-China. Expressing his own views for the first time, he briefly 
stated that the trend of Japanese-American negotiations for the past 
few days and our rumored increasing of troops in southern French 
Indo-China had both thrown obstacles in the way of the proCTess of 
the negotiations (see special intelligence from Washington), '^is was 
the first interview since returning from Warm Springs, and particular 
attention is to be paid to the fact that he referred directly to nego- 
tiations. 

Army 25690 


• Not avsUable. 


Trans. 12/4/41 (NR) 
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[Secret] 

From: Canton 
To: Tokyo 
December 2, 1941 
J-19 

#512 Secret outside the department 

If hostilities are to begin we here are all prepared. The army has 
completed all preparations to move immediately upon Thai. Should 
the British resist to the bitter end, it is imderstood that the army is 
prepared to go so far as to militarily occupy the country. 

(Japanese) 

Army 26103 Tians. 12/11/41 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
3 December 1941 
(Purple) 

#875 (i)hief of Office routing 
Re your #1232*. 

Please explain the matter to the United States along the following 
lines: 

There seem to be rumors to the effect that our military garrisons in 
French Indo-China are being strengthened. The fact is that recently 
there has been an unusual amount of activity by the Chinese forces in 
the vicinity of the Sino-French Indo-China border. In view of this, 
we have increased our forces in parts of northern French Indo-China. 
There would naturally be some movement of troops in the southern 
part as a result of this. We presume that the source of the rumors is 
m the exaggerated reporte of these movements. In doing so, we have 
in no way violated the limitations contained in the Japanese-French 
joint defense agreement. 

25725 

JD-1: 7057 (D) Navy Trans. 12-4-41 (S-TT) 

7WJ (8. 1. B. mww-eo). 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washii^ton 
3 December, 1941 
(Purple) 

#876 

Re your 1227* (Washington to Tokyo). 

As you are well aware, during the tenure of the previous cabinet, a 
meeting between the leaders of the two countries was su^ested bv us 
but the proposal failed to materialize. It is felt that it wnnld be 
inappropriate for us to propose such a meeting i^in at this time. 
Please be advised of this decision. 

25699 

JD-1: 7018 


*Not avaiUble. 


Navy Trans. 12-3—41 
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[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
3 December 1941 
(Purple) 

#877 

Re #1225* from Washington to Tokyo. 

Your message #1225* of course refers to the U. S. proposal of June 
and our September proposal but it goes without saying that the one 
we are holding to now is our 20 November proposal, which now super- 
cedes the September proposal. 

25700 

JD-l: 7019 Navy Trans. 12-3/41 

*Not available. 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo. 

To: Washington. 

3 December 1941 
(Purple) 

#878 (In 2 parts, complete) 

Re your #1225*. 

Chief of Office routing. 

1. Apparently, the United States is making much of the statements 
issued by our governmental organs, the trend of the public opinion, as 
well as of our troop movements in the south. They have used these 
as an excuse to doubt our sincerity in wanting to bring about a suc- 
cessful settlement in the Japanese-U. S. negotiations. 

We explained the truth oehind the alleged Tojo statement in my 
message #866**. The English translation (this was done in the offices 
of the Domei News agency) of that statement was very different from 
the original, and that was responsible for the unexpected reactions. 

With regard to guiding general public opinion, this Minister him- 
self has made considerable effort. 

The State Department should be in receipt of a report from the 
U. S. Ambassador in Tokyo regarding this point. As a matter of 
fact, as your report in your message #1148*** Secretary Hull has ex- 

f iressed his satisfaction over the change for the better along these 
ines. 

In spite of this, the tone of some of the U. S. newspapers seem to be 
unduly ominous. Moreover, the radio (particularly those which are 
aired via short wave from Stfn Francisco very recently) has been daily 
broadcasting in considerable detail, the progress being made in the 
n^otiations. It is quite evident that persons who have access to the 
records of the meetings are acting as liaison agents for those broad- 
casts, for otherwise it would be impossible to obtain some of the in- 
formation that is being aired. We feel that it is very inappropriate 
for the United States to criticize us without looking after her own 
house. 

(Pori «) 

2. Recently, Britain, the United States, and others have been mak- 
ing military preparations against Japan at an every increasing tempo. 
At the same time, they have been acting in a more and inore antag- 
onistic manner of late. For example, on the 20th of last month, a 
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U. S. plane made a reconnaissance flight over Garanpi in the southern 
part of Formosa. (We filed a protest with the U. S. Ambassador on 
the 27th regarding this matter). Since then, however, the British 
and the United States have shown no indication of ending such activi> 
ties. In view of the very critical times, we cannot help but hope that 
such incidents would cease. 

3. Our proposal which was submitted on 20 November was based 
on just principles. Will you please point out again that these prin- 
ciplesnindoubtedly offer the best chance of leading to an eventual set- 
tlement. (We assume that when the United States says in their coun- 
ter proposal .hat our terms are not in sympathy with the existing 
principles, the y refer to the contents of Article 4 in which it is stated 
that the peace between Japan wd China shall not be disturbed. We 
are insisting that all aid to Chiang cease as soon as Japanese-Chinese 
negotiations, at the instigation of the President of the United States, 
are launched. Hence, our proposal in no way conflicts with the spirit 
of the so-called fundamental princijdes being proclaimed by the United 
States. Please bear that in mind. 

25720 

JD-l: (D) Navy Trans. 12-4-41 (S-TT) 

*JD-I: 7042 (8. 1. S. #2S715). 

**Ayaiteb]e. dated 3 December. 

•••JD-l; 8737 (8. 1. 8. #35174). 


[Secret] 

From: ToWo 

To: (CTircular) 

3 December 1941 
(PA-K2) 

Circular #2461 

Please keep the code list (INGO HIKAE)* (including those in con- 
nection with broadcasts) imtil the last moment, and if by any chance 
you have already destroyed them they will have to be resent to you, 
so please notify us of this fact immediately. 

This message is as a precaution. 

25855 

JD-l: 7123 (Y) Navy Trans. 12-6-41 (S-TT) 

^“Hidden Word” code to be used in plain Japanese language messages. 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Vancouver 
3 December 1941 
(PAK-2) 

#92 

Please retain the “hidden meaning” codes and the. codes to beused 
in conjunction with radio broadcasts until the last moment. If you 
have fuready destroyed them, advise' and we will retransmit them. 
26787 

JD-l: 7775 (D) Navy Trans. 12-24-41 (CN) 
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[Secret! 

From: Washington 
To: Tokyo 
3 December 1941 
(Purple) 

#1243 

If we continue to increase our forces in French Indo-China, it is 
expected that the United States will close up our Consulates, therefore 
consideration should be given to steps to be taken in connection with 
the evacuation of the Consuls. 

25721 

JD-1: 7060 (F) Navy Trans. 12-4-41 (S-TT) 


[Secret] 

From: Washington 
To: Tokyo 
3 December 1941 
(Purple) 

#1243 

Judging from all indications, we feel that some joint military 
action between Great Britain and the United States, with or without 
a declaration of war, is a definite certainty in the event of an occupa- 
tion of Thailand. 

25785 

JD-l: 7098 (D) Navy Trans. 12-6-41 (7) 


(Secret) 

From: Washington 
To: Tokyo 
3 December 1941 
(Purple) 

#1246 

Terasaki now in the midst of — — — intelligence work at a 
most important time, would like to have him stay over a while and go 
by the sailing on the 19th. Takagi busy on Tatsuta Maru business. 
(Negotiating with State Department for securing space)' — — — 
— — air plane. 

(Note. — Many gaps in this message.) 

25722 

JD-l: 7051 (F) Navy Trans. 12-4-41 (S-TT) 


[Secret] 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
December 3, 1941 
Purple (Urgent) 

#1266. 

Re your #875 *. 

I received your reply immediately. I presiune, of course, that this 
reply was a result of consultations and profound consideration. The 
United States Government is attaching a great deal of importance on 
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this reply. Especially since the President issued his statement yes- 
terday, it is being rumored among the journalists that this reply is 
to be the key deciding whether there be war or peace between 
Japan and the United States. There is no saying but wnat the United 
States Government will take a bold step depending upon how our 
reply is made. If it is really the intention of our government to 
arrive at a settlement, the explanation you give, I am afraid, would 
neither satisfy them nor prevent them taking the bold step referred 
to — even if your reply is made for the mere purpose of keeping the 
negotiations going. Therefore, in view of what has been elucidated 
in our proposal which I submitted to the President on November 10th, 
I would like to get a reply which mves a clearer impression of our 
peaceful intentions. Will you, therefore, reconsider this question with 
this is mind and wire me at once. 

Army 26849 Trans. 12/7/41 (1) 

JD: 7128 

• See 8. 1. 8. 12573&— Explanation of Japan’s increase of their forces in Freneh Indo-Chin. 


[Secret] 

From: Romo 
To: Tokyo 
3 December 1941 
(Purple — CA) 

#985 

Re your message #985* to Berlin. 

On this day, at 1 1 o’clock in the morning, I, accompanied by Ando, 
called on Premier Mussolini, (Foreign Minister Ciano was also 
present). I described the developments in the .Japanese-U. S. 
nerotiations in accordance with the contents of your message #986** 
to Berlin. 

Mussolini: *‘1 have been carefully watching the progress of the 
Japanese-U. S. talks from the very beginning and therefore am not 
at all surprised to receive your report. As a matter of fact, in view 
of the utter bull-headedness of the United States and the meddlesome 
nature of President Roosevelt, I should say that the outcome was 
nothing but what should have been expected. One of the aims of the 
United States is to make the Far East her own, from an economic 
standpoint. I have felt from the beginning that if it was the intention 
of the United States to separate Japan from the Axis first and then 
intervene in Europe, the United States was doomed to fail because of 
Japan’s loyal and sincere nature. 

“As Your Excellency and Your Excellency’s predecessor kno^, I 
wholehearted^ endorse Japan’s policy of creating a New Order in 
East Asia. This has been true in the past, is true now and will be 
so in the future. I am one who is firmly convmced that Japan has 
every right to be the leader of the Great East Asia area.’’ 

I continued by relating to him the contents of your message referred 
to in the heading, (with r^ard to paragraph 3 of that message, I 
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said that I had been advised that some arra^ements were being 
made between our Ambassador in Berlin and RiS^bentrop). 

With regard to paragraph 2, Mussolini said that should war break 
out, Italy would give every military aid she had at her disposal, i. e., 
that she would make every effort to keep the British navy checked 
in the Mediterranean. 

- Mussolini: “Recently, the formation of an Italian-German air 
force bloc was discussed so as to afford closer cooperation between the 
two to apply further pressure on the British in the Mediterranean. 
The nerotiations on tnis proposal have progressed to a point where 
it may be signed any day now." 

Regarding para^aph 2 a^ain, should Japan declare war on the 
United States and Great Britain, 1 asked, would Italy do likewise 
immediately? Mussolini replied: “Of course. She is obligated to 
do so under the terms of the Tripartite Pact. Since Germany would 
also be obliged to follow suit, we would like to confer with Germany 
on this point." 

With reference to paragraph 3, I submitted the French text of 
your mess^e #987***, as one proposal, and ask^ him whether he 
preferred it to be separately or jointly. He replied that as dong as 
it was done simultaneoudy with Germany it did not make much 
difference to him, but if it were done jointly he thought it would give 
the impression of more strength. He said he would confer with 
Ambassador MAKElRNZEN. 

Mussolini failed to bring up the subject of Soviet Russia, so the 
matter was not brought up at all. 

In the first part of this message, please correct “N-NEEN WA" 
to “KINKENSHA WA". 

25833 

JD-1: (D) Navy Trans. 12-6-41 (W-TT) 

•JD-l: 6M3^. I. S. f3S55»«). 

•yT>-l: 0044 (B. I. S. I9S0S4-SS). 


(Secret] 

From: Bangkok 
To: Tokyo 
3 December 1941 
(Purple) 

#892 

In order to meet an emergency situation it is most important that 
we have our currency arrangements for Thailand in readiness. There- 
fore please have the Finance Minister appoint a suitable person as a 
memoer of the Embassy Staff, and send him out as soon as possible. 
25724 

JD-1: 7053 


(F) Navy Trans. 12-4-41 (S-TT) 
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[Secret] 

From: Peking 
To: Net 

3 December 1941 
(Purple) 

Circular #616 (In 3 parts, complete) 

Peking to Tokyo #763 (Most secret outside the Ministry). 

Kitazawa, Conunander Army of North China. 

Arisue, Vice Chief of Staff. 

Nishimura, 4th Section, Staff Headquarters. 

Kazayama, (Dhief of Staff. 

Shiozawa, Liaison Officer, Chinese Development Board. 

At a meeting on December 1st and 2nd, of the above five, the follow- 
ing conclusions and decisions were reached: 

‘*If this war does start, this will be a war which will decide the rise 
or fdl of the Japanese Empire. For this reason it goes without say- 
ing, do not have small, or local, insignificant matters, occupy you. 
Instead quiet such things immediately and settle in a most advanl^e- 
ous way to us. In addition, all administrative control of these dis- 
tricts should be carefully plarmed anew with the above in view. For 
example, ‘the fact that t^ war is one which is unavoidable for the 
existence of Japan and the maintenance of peace in East Asia’ should 
be made very dear to all foreign nations and thus internally strengthen 
the unity of the people while guiding the world’s public opinion in a 
Erection beneficial to Japanu Thus both during the penod of war 
and at the end of the war during the peace negotiations the greatest 
benefit will accrue to Japan. 

“Especially on the rmnds of the southern native peoples we must 
make an impression so as to draw them towards us and against the 
United States and Britain. For this purpose, when this war starts 
all district and regional authorities must as much as possible adhere 
to existing international laws, etc. and under no condition should any 
action which would look like ‘stealine while the house bums’ to foreira 
countries be taken which might result in the loss of the main issue tor 
a small inunediate local profit. 


{Part B) 

“In order to end this affair in a profitable note for Japan, one need 
but remember that in the Russo-Japan war it was nwessary to have 
President Roosevelt act as peace mediator, to appreciate that for the 
expected coming war the only one who can be imagined as an inter- 
mediaiy is the Pope. This fact should be kept in mind in any step 
which 18 - taken in the occupied territory. And for this reason too the 
enemy’s position should be considered, and the handling of enemy 
churches etc. in China should be carefully studied. 

“It is evident that Japan will have to put everything that they have 
in the coming war, and for this reason it is only natural that our 
burden in China be made as light as possible, so that our strength 
must be saved. For this reason matters other than political or 
economic, that can be handled by China should as much as possible 
be left to China to manage and thereby get credit for this from the 
Chinese, too. 
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"It can be imagined that the next war is to be a longer one than 
the China incident, so that in this region the main issue should be 
the obtaining of materials. For this reason the question of closed 
trade and methods of gathering material should again be thoroughly 
studied. 

{Pari S) 

II "The military will of course try to handle matters as much as 
possible according to the International code. They will increase even 
more their close cooperation with the Legations, especially regarding 
protection of churches. In this regard they have already planned a 
complete education of the soldier groups stationed in the occupied 
territories.” 

Arisue mentioned that he was on close terms with the Vatican here 
(2 lines garbled) 

(Arisue mentioned that he had always approved of allowing the 
Chinese to handle their own affairs and as a matter of fact he had 
been acting with that in mind. However, he was only worried that 
by handing over the management of things to the Chinese, that thev 
mi^ht get the mistaken idea that the Japanese had become weakened. 
This point should be kept in mind and any action of this kind should 
be done in such a way as to not let them get such a mistaken idea.) 

‘Tt is of course important to obtain materials, but regarding easing 
the ban on free trade in enemy territory, this subject should be 
studied from various angles.” 

III Shiozawa express^ his agreement with most items mentioned, 
and declared that very close touch has been kept with military forces 
and different methods of leading North China politically were being 
studied. 

26881 

JD-1: 7848 (Y) Navy Trans. 12-26-41 (C-NR) 


fSecretJ 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
December 4, 1941 
Purple 
#881 

Re my #867.* 

Before you bum the codes brought you by KOSAKA, have him 
teach all your tel^raphic staff how to use them. If you have not yet 
burned toe keying described in my Circular #2400**, keep it in your 
custody until the last moment. Moreover, send it by some suitable 
plane to our ministry in Mexico in care of Junior Secretary MATSUI 
or Secreta^ NAGAKI in San Francisco or some other suitable 
courier. Wire this to Mexico and let me know what reply they make. 
Army 25754 Trans. 12-4-41 (S) 


* 8. 1. 8. 135640 which gives Instructions regarding the destruction of codes, 
b 8ee 8. 1. 8. 125753. 
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(Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
December 4, 1941 
Purple (Urgent) 

#891 

To be handled in Government Gode. 

Re your #1256*. 

What you say in your tel^am is, of course, true, but at present it 
would be a very delicate matter to give any more explanations than 
set forth in my #875**. I would advise against it because unfortunate 
results might follow, so ple^e reply in accordance with my afore- 
mentioned message. 

Army 25731 Trans. 12-4-41 (S) 

JD-7106 


• Not avaOsble. 
b 8. 1. 8. 126736. 


(Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Net 

December 4, 1941 

Purple 

Cir #2467 

Departmental secret to be handled in Government code. Strictly 
secret outside the department. 

On the 4 th, the Government held a conference for control and 
liaison and decided on the policy which Manchukuo must follow in 
case of a sudden change in the International relations. It is as follows: 

Policy 

When Japan enters a war, Manchukuo for the time being shall not 
enter it because of Manchwuo’s relation to Japan and her policy. 
Manchukuo shall treat Great Britain, the United States and Nether- 
land Indies as enemy countries, and shall Udce measures to that end. 

The Principal Points. 

1 . Man^ukuo shall not recognize either the consuls and 

or as enjoying privil^es and shall forbid them 

to cany on their duties. (The use of code telegrams and short wave 
radio sets shall be prohibit^). Furthermore in r^ards to the treat- 
ment to be accorded, performance of their duties. Manchukuo shall 
accord treatment in the spirit of fairness following the methods 
employed by Japan in dealing with latest 

2. Manchukuo follows the same methods as Japan in dealing with 

public and private properties of and the 


3. Manchukuo shall not recognize any requrat addressed to any 
third power for the protection of consulate buildings and the interests 
of the residents. However, Manchukuo shall carry out her l^al 
measures following the methods emploved in Japan for dealing 
with - and do so in the spirit of fairness and justice. 
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4. In the treatment to be accorded the citizens of Soviet Russia 
residing in Manchukuo in view of the existance of a neutralitv treaty 
between Soviet Russia and Japan, she shall keep in step with Japan 
and take every precaution m as not to provoke Soviet Russia. 

This message sent to Peking, Nanking, and Shanghai. 

(Japanese) 

Army 25W4 Trans. 12/9/41 NR 

[Seorat) 

From: Tokyo 

To: Nanking, Shan^^ai, Peking, Hsinking 

December 4, 1941 

Purple 

Circular #2468 Separate wire. Restricted Distribution. 

(Secret outside the Department). 

1 . Until a state of war develops between Japan and the Netherlands, 
the Netherlands Government will be considered a quasi-enemy power. 
Already they have put into force prohibitions regardii^ the use of 
codes and are exercising rigid control and surveillence of our officials 
(consequently it is indicated that they are positively working in con- 
jimction with enemy powers). 

2. In the event the Netherlands declares war, we will issue a declara- 
tion to the effect that a state of war exists between Japan and the 
Netherlands. In the event that a state of war exists between our 
country and the Netherlands before the Netherlands' has actually 
made a declaration of war, we will issue a declaration to the effect that 
a state of war exists between Japan and the Netherlands. Otherwise, 
in accordance with International Law, we will treat her as an enemy 
nation. 

A. The advantf^es accruing the Netherlands Government through 
repudiation would be that at the same time she carried out her repudia- 
tion she would declare the Minister to be persona non grata. Though 
there are indications that she has gone beyond this, there will be no 
need to handle the situation any other way but in accordance with (1) 
above. 

B. Should the Netherlands Government repudiate this, there will 
be no responsibility under International Law for the Netherlands to 
protect our nationals in the Netherlands East Indies. Then, too, 
even after a state of war has been brought about in her relations 
with us, she will be forced to stand in the position of not accepting 
a protest under International Law. Then again, she could bring 
about great inconvenience by demanding the evacuation of our 
Consular officials. 

C. To date the Netherlands Government has actually maintained 
her position under International Law, but should she repudiate this, 
there would be no advantage in any other plan but A, mentioned 
above. Then, too, in the event that the Netherlands Government 
begins hostilities, this would indicate her intention to repudiate our 
relationships and there would be no necessity to handle her in any 
other way but as a qiesa enemy nation. 

(Translation sketchy due to garbles.) 

Army 26101 (Japanese) Trans. 12/11/41 


79716 0 — 46 — |.t. 12- 


17 
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[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: H s inking 
December 4, 1941 
Purple 

#909 (Strictly Secret) 

Re my #892“. 

On the fourth, in a joint conference with the Government Control 
Board, we decided uTOn steps which we will have Manchukuo take in 
case the international situation turns critical. Differing from what 1 
said in my #873* our poli^ was changed as follows: 

'''W'hen the Japanese Empire commences hostilities, for the time 
being Manchukuo will not participate. Because Manchukuo is closely 
bound up with the Japanese Empire and because England and the 
United States and the Netherlands have not recognized the Govern* 
ment of Manchukuo. as a matter of fact, Hsinking will regard those 
three nations as de facto enemies and treat them accordin^y.’' 

A^herever “England and the United States" and “English and 
Americans" occur in the text, we changed them to “En^and, the 
United States, and the Netherlands" and “English, Americans and 
Netherlanders.” 

(Japanese) 

Army 26142 Trans. 12/11/41 (5) 

• Not available. 


[Secret] 

From: Berlin 
To: Tokyo 
December 4, 1941 
Purple (CA) 

#1410 

In case of evacuation by the members of our Embassy in London. 
I would like to arrange to have Secretary MATSUI of that office and 
three others (URABE and EOJIMA and one other) from among the 
hi^er officials and two other officials (UEHARA and YUWASAKI) 
stay here. Please do your best to this end. 

Army 25807 

JD-7134 Trans. 12-5-41 (W) 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
5 December 1941 
(Purple) 

#896 

Re vour #1245* 

Will vou please have Terasaki, Takagi, Ando, Yamamoto and others 
leave by plane within the next couple of days. 

25839 

JD-1: 7140 (D) Navy Trans. 12-6-41 (S-TT) 

•JD-l: 7051 (8. 1. 8. #25733). 
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[Secret] 

From: Washington 
To: Tokyo 
5 December 1941 
(Purple) 

#1261 (In 2 parts, complete) 

On the 5th, I, together with Ambassador Kurusu, called on Secre- 
taipr Hull, and, putting the matter contained in your instructions in 
writinR, submitted it to him. 

Hull: “You explain the matter as if the Chinese have concentrated 
troops near the border and that there is a fear that they would take 
ageressive action.” 

We: “Whether or not they would attack and where from if they do 
attack, depends entirely on such things as the military strengths of 
each and on other considerations. We who do not have a clear picture 
of the exact conditions on the sc^ne, cannot make any explanations 
other than those contained in the instructions we receive. 

“However, the fact remains that there is a possibility that the 
Chinese would take the offensive. We have been m receipt of advices 
for some time past that the Chinese have been concentrating large 
forces in the Kwangsi area.” 

Hull said that he would relay the explanations to the President. 

While we were there, we continued along the following line: 

“Fundamentally speaking, it was because we wanted to avoid just 
exactly what happened as a result — namely, the misinterpretations 
and the consequent belligerent argumentations — of the President’s 
most recent inquiries, that we wished to bring about a speedy settle- 
ment through our 20 November proposal. 

“You keep bringing up the subject of our occupation of French 
Indo-China. Basicalfy this is merely a phase of ‘power politics’. 
Your country herself, has stated that the ‘best defense is an offense’. 
Your military men in particular have taken this adage literally, and'as 
proof thereof, have been making eve^ effort to strengthen the army 
and the fleet of the ABCD. With this situation being flaunted before 
their eyes, our army and navy cannot remain unconcerned.” 

So saying, we repeated the gist of the contents of your message 
#878**. 

{Part 2) 


Hull: “Since these conversations were started this spring until 24 
July when Japan occupied the southern part of French Indo-China, 
the United States contmued to permit the exportii^ of oil to Japan. 
During that time, I was the target of terrific criticism for allowing 
this, from Senators .and from many other sources. Even in those 
times, the opposition to allowing this was of blistering intensity. 
Public opinion would absolutely prohibit the resumption of exportii^ 
of Mtroleum to Japan today.” 

We: “If the relationship between Japan and the United States 
underwent some improvement and if peaceful cooperation between 
our two countries is established, in accordance with that which is 
Your Excellency’s custom to advocate, the concern you express now 
would automatically be dissolved. 

“We are convinced that the correct starting point leading to the 
above described ideal situation, is to settle our major differences indi- 
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vidually, rather than attempt to reach a blanket {^reement, along 
the lines proposed by us on 20 November.” 

Hull then pointed out that the general tone of our press and other 
publications were making it difficmt for the United Stotes and Japan 
to reach an agreement. We therefore said that the same can he said 
of a portion of the U . S. press and went on to relate to him the con- 
tents of paragraph 1 of your message #878**. 

(Translators note: Last 5, lines of text unreadable). 

25842 

JD-l: 7139 (D) Navy Trans. 12-6-41 (S-TT) 

••JD-l: 7049 (S. I. 8 . f2S7aO). 

•JD-l: 7106. 


[Secret] 

From: Washington 
To: Tokyo 
6 December 1941 
(Purple) 

#1268 

Re your #867*. 

From Councillor of Embassy Iguchi to the C^hief of the Commimi- 
cation Section: 

We have completed destruction of codes, but since tke U. S.- 
Japanese negotiations are still continuing 1 request your approval 
of our desire to delay for a while yet the destruction of the one code 
machine. 

25836 

JD-l: 7136 (M) Navy Trans. 12-6-41 (S-TT) 

*(Datod 2 December) JD-l; 7017 (8. 1. 8. #2864(0: Dlreete WedUngton to dectioy til ooplee of eodeeeioept 
one copy of oertalii ones, and aleo destroy one code maditne. 


[Secret] 

From: Peking 
To: Tokyo 
6 December 1941 
(Purple) 

Cir i^25 — (Circular Number) To be handled in government code. 
Re my secret military conununication #262* of November 30th. 

1. Concurrent with opening war on Britain and America we have 
considered Holland as a semi-belligerent and have exercised strict 
surveillance over her consulates and prohibited all communication 
between them and the enemy countries. 

2. Coincident with the beginning of the war against Britain and 
America we have taken steps to prohibit the use of code messages 
and the use of wireless by the Holland consulates. 

3. In case war breaks out with Holland we will take the same steps 
toward that country that we have taken in the case of Britain and 
America. 

26108 

JD-l: 7335 


*Not avaUabk. 


(H) Navy Trans. 12-11-41 (AR) 
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[Secret] 

From: Peking. 

To: Shanghai. 

5 December 1941 
(Purple) 

#626 (Circular) 

Peking to Tokyo #770 (To be handled in government code) 

Re your Circular #2467* 

(Strictly confidential) 

1. It is recognized that the treatment accorded to the p.-operty and 
staff of the consulates of Britain, America, and Holland in North 
China should be, as a matter of policy, comparable to that accorded 
them in occupied territory. We have gone ahead with our prepara- 
tions on this basis. This is for your iiuormation. 

2. Is there any objection to our adopting the policy of recognizing 
a suitable person of a third power (say for instance Belgium, Spain, 
or Brazil) as custodian of the interests of Britain, America, and Hol- 
land in North China. 

Relayed to NANJO (GAISIN), Shanghai. 

26107 

JD-1: 7334 (H) Navy Trans. 12-11-41 (5-AR) 

TM. Re policy of Manchukuo in event Japan enters war. 8. 1. 8. No. 26094. 


[Secret! 

From: Panama (Akiyama) 

To: Tokyo 
5 December 1941 
(PA-K2) 

#367 

Re your #134.* 

Reporting destroying by burning the code books in accordance 
with instructions. 

26068 

.TD-1: 7313 (Y) Navy Trans. 12-10-41 (7) 

* Available, badly garbled, not yet Identified. 


[Secret! 

Prom: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
December 6, 1941 
Purple (Urgent) 

#897 

Re your #1268.“ 

To Counselor IGUCHl from KAMEYAMA. 

What I meant in paragraph 2 of my #867** was that of the two sets 
of “B” code machines with which your office ia equipped, you are to 
bum one set and for the time being to continue the use of the other. 
Army 25835 Trans. 12/6/41 (S) 


• Not available. 

^ 8. 1. 8. 128640 regarding the destraction of codes and one code machine in ihe Washington oOloe 
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(Secret) 

From: Tokyo (Togo) 

To: Washington 
December 6, 1941 
PA-K2 

#899 (Strictly Secret.) 

1. The recent occupation of Netherlands Guiana American 
troops, or call it what you will;;— occupation it is, is the m«t example 
in the present war of the United States’ invading South America. 
In the light of the Havana a^eement, French terntory may next be 
expected to be taken over. As for the Good Neighbor Policy, so far 
it has been used merely for getting militaiy bases and aeronautical 
rights together with certain economic and financial interest. But 
now that the situation is tenser, the hitherto good neighbor, the 
United States, will no longer hesitate to use arms. This atlength has 
come to the surface, and we must be on the strictest alert. 

2. Based on an a^eement with France, we penetrated Southern 
French-Indo China wr ioint defense. Scarcely were our tracks dry, 
when along comes good old nonchalant America and grabs Nether- 
lands Guiana. If we needs any of the American countries for her 
own interest, hiding under the camouflage of joint defense, she will 
take them, as she has just proven. This is a menace to the Latin 
American nations; so \^1 you please at every opportunity, impress 
upon the Government and people of the country to which you are 
accredited that the United States bodes them naught save ill. More- 
over, please investigate the following points and wire me back. 

(1) Has there been any other agreement or understanding estab- 
lished between the Netherlands Government and the Latin American 
Nations and the United States besides the one concerning Nether- 
lands Guiana? If so, what is it like with reference say to bases, 
troop movements, annexation, etc.? 

(2) The attitude of the country to which you are accredited toward 
this act of aggression, and the trend of public opinion. 

Please send to all Ambassadors and Ministers in Central and South 
America (including San Paula). 

Sent to Washington. Washington will send to Ottawa. 

25868 Trans. 12/7/41 (7) 

(Secret) 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
December 6, 1941 
Purple 
#901 

Re my #844*. 

1. The Government has deliberated deeply on the American pro- 
posal of the 26th of November and as a result we have drawn up a 
memorandum for the United States contained in my separate message 
#902'* (in English). 

2. This separate message is a very long one. I will send it in four- 
teen parts and I ima^ne you will receive it tomorrow. However, I 
am not sure. The situation is extremely delicate, and when you 
receive it I want you to please keep it secret for the time being. 

3. Concerning the time of presenting this memorandum to the 
United States, I will wire you in a separate message. However, I 
want you in the meantime to put it in nicely drafted form and mahe 
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every preparation to present it to the Americans just as soon as you 
receive instructions. 

Aimy 25838 

JD: 7149 Trans. 12-6-41 (S) 

• See S. I. S. 125446 io Which Tokyo wires Wuhio^n the Impeiia] Oovemmeiit cmnnot accept the United 
States proposal and, therefore, with a report of the views of the Imperial Qovemment which will be sent in 
two or three days, the negotiations will be de facto ruptured. Until then, however, Washington is not to 
give the impression that negotiations are broken off. 
s Not avaOable. 

[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Wadiington 
December 6, 1941 
Purple 

#902 (Part 1 of 14) Separate telegram 

MEMORANDUM 

1 . The (government of Japan, prompted by a genuine desire to come 
to an amicable jinderstandmg with the Government of the United 
States in order that the two countries by their joint efforts may 
secure the peace of the Pacific area and thereby contribute toward 
the realization of world peace, has continued negotiations with the 
utmost sincerity since April last with the Government of the United 
States regard!^ the “adjustment and advancement of Japanese- 
American relations and the stabilization of the Pacific area. 

The Japanese Government has the honor to state frankly its viev^s, 
concerning the claims the American Government has persistently 
maintained as well as the measures the United States and Great 
Britain have taken toward Japan during these eight months. 

2. It is the immutable policy of the Japanese Government to insure 
the stability of East Asia and to promote world peace, and thereby to 
enable all nations to find each its proper place in the world. 

Ever since the China Affair broke out owing to the failure on the 
part of China to comprehend Japan’s true intentions, the Japanese 
Government has striven for the restoration of peace and it has com 
sistently exerted its best efforts to prevent the extention of war-like 
disturbances. It was also to that end that in September last year 
Japan conduded the Tri Partite Pact with Germany and Italy. 

JD-1: 7143 

25843 Navy Trans. 12-6-41 (S) 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
December 6, 1941 
Purple 

#902 (Part 2 of 14) 

However, both the United States and Great Britain have resorted 
to every possible measure to assist the Chungking regime so as to 
obstruct the establishment of a general peace between Japan and 
China, interfering with Japan’s constructive endeavours toward the- 
stabilization of East Asia, exerting pressure on The Netherlands East 
Indies, or menacii^ French Indo-China, they have attempted to frus- 
trate Japan’s aspiration to realize the ideal of common prosperity 
in cooperation with these r^ons. Furthermore, when Japan in ac- 
cordance with its protocol with France took measures of joint defense 
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of French Indo-China, both American and British governments, wil- 
fully misinterpreted it as a threat to their own possession and induc- 
ing the Netherlands government to follow suit, they enforced the 
assets freezing order, thus severing economic relations with Japan. 
While manifesting thus an obviously hostile attitude, these countries 
have strengthened their military preparations perfecting an encircle- 
ment of Japan, and have brought about a situation which endangers 
the very existence of the empire. 

JD-1:7143 Navy Trans. 12-6-41(8) 

25843 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 

December 6, 1941 
Purple 

#902 (Part 3 of 14). 

Nevertheless, facilitate a speedy settlement, the Premier of Japan 
proposed, in August last, to meet the President of the United States 
for a discussion of important problems between the two countries 
covering the entire Pacific area. However, while accepting in prin- 
ciple the Japanese proposal, insisted that the meeting should take 
place after an agreement of view had been reached on fundamental 
— (75 letters garbled) — The Japanese government submitted a pro- 
posal based on the formula proposed by the American government, 
taking fully into consideration past American claims and also incor- 
porating Japanese views. Repeated discussions proved of no avail in 
producing readily an agreement of view. The present cabinet, there- 
fore, submitted a revised proposal, moderating still further the Jap- 
anese claims regarding the principal points of difficulty in the nego- 
tiation and endeavoured strenuously .to reach a settlement. But we 
American government, adhering steadfastly to its original proposal, 
failed to display in the slightest degree a spirit of conciliation. The 
negotiation made no progress. 

JD-1:7143 Navy Trans. 12-6-41(8) 

25843 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
December 6, 1941 
Purple 

#902 (Part 4 of 14) 

Thereupon, the Japanese Government, with a view to doing its 
utmost for averting a crisis in Japanese-American relations, sub- 
mitted on November 20th still another proposal in order to arrive 
at an equitable solution of the more essential and mgent questions 
which, simpUfying its previous proposal, stipulated the following 
points: 

(1) The Governments of Japan and the United States undertake 
not to dispatch armed forces into any of the regions, excepting French 
Indo-China, in the Southeastern Asia and the Southern Pacific area. 

(2) Both Governments shall cooperate with a view to securing the 
acquisition in the Netherlands East Indies of those goods and com- 
modities of which the two countries are in need. 

(3) Both Governments mutually undertake to restore commercial 
relations to those prevailing prior to the freezing of assets. 
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The Govenunent of the United States shall supply Japan the re- 
quired quantity of oil. 

(4) Ine Government of the United States undertakes not to resort 
to measures and actions prejudicial to the endeavours for the restora- 
tion of general peace between Japan and China. 

(5) Tne Japanese Government undertakes to withdraw troops now 
stationed in French Indo-China upon either the restoration of peace 
between Japan and China or the establishment of an equitable peace 
in the Pacific area; and it is prepared to remove the Japanese troops 
in the southern part of French Indo-China to the northern part upon 
the conclusion of the present agreement. 

JD-17143 • Navy Trans. 12-6-41 (S) 

26843 

[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washing^ton 
December 6, 1941 
Purple 

#902 (Part 5 of 14) 

As regards China, the Japanese Government, while expressing its 
readiness to accept the offer of the President of the United States to 
act as “Introducer” of peace between Japan and China as was pre- 
viously suggested, asked for an undertaking on the part of the United 
States to do nothing prejudicial to the restoration of Sino-Japanese 
peace when the two parties have coqrimenced direct negotiations. 

The American government not only rejected the aMve-mentioned 
new proposal, but made known its intention to continue its aid to 
CMang Kai-Shek; and in raite of its suggestion mentioned above, 
withdrew the offer of the President to act as the so-called “Intro- 
ducer” of peace between Japan and China, pleading that time was not 
yet ripe for it. Finally, on November 26th, in an attitude to impose 
upon the Japanese government those principles it has persistently 
maintained, the American government made a proposal totally ignor- 
ing Japanese claims, which is a source of profound regret to the Jap- 
anese Government. 

JD-1:7143 Navy Trans. 12-6-41(S) 

26843 

[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
December 6, 1941 
Purple 

#902 (Part 6 of 14) . 

4. From the beginning of the present n^tiation the Japanese 
Government has always maintained an attitude of fairness and 
moderation, and did its best to reach a settlement, for which it made 
all possible concessions often in spite of ^eat difficulties. 

As for the China question which constituted an important subject 
of the negotiation, the Japanese Government showed a most con- 
ciliatory attitude. 

As for the principle of Non-Discrimination in International Com- 
merce, advocated by the American Government, the Japanese 
Government expressed its desire to see the said principle applied 
throu|[hout the world, and declared that along with the actual practice 
of this principle in the world, the Japanese Government would 
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endeavor to apply the same in the Pacific area, including China, and 
made it clear that Japan had no intention of excluding from China 
economic activities of third powers pursued on an equitable basis. 

Furthermore, as regards the question of withdrawing troops from 
French Indo-China, me Japanese government even volunteered, as 
mentioned above, to carry out an immediate evacuation of troops from 
Southern French Indo-China as a measure of easing the situation. 
JD:1-7J143 Navy Trans. 12-6-41(8) 

25843 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
December 4, 1941 
Purple 

#902 (Part 7 of 14) 

It is presumed that the spirit of conciliation exhibited to the utmost 
degree oy the Japanese Government in all these matters is fully appre- 
ciated by the American government. 

On the other hand, the American government, always holding fast 
to theories in disregard of realities, and refusing to yield an inch on 
its ii^ractical principles, caused undue delays in the negotiation. It 
is difficult to understand this attitude of the American government 
and the Japanese government desires to call the attention of the 
American govemn^ent especially to the following points: 

1 . The American government advocates in the name of world peace 
those principles favorable to it and urges upon the Japanese govern- 
ment the acceptance thereof. The peace of the world may be brought 
about only by discovering a mutually acceptable formula through 
recognition of the reality of the situation and mutual appreciation of 
one another’s position. An attitude such as ignores realities and im- 
poses one’s seliish views upon others will scarcdy serve the purpose of 
facilitating the consummation of negotiations. 

25843 

[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
December 6, 1941 
Purple 

#902 (Part 8 of 14) 

Of the various principles put forward by the American government 
as a basis of the Japanese- American agreement, there are some which 
the Japanese government is ready to accept in principle, but in view 
of the world’s actual conditions, it seems only a Utopian ideal, on the 
part of the American government, to attempt to force their immediate 
adoption. 

Again, the proposal to conclude a multilateral non-aggression pact 
between Japan, the United States, Great Britain, China, the Soviet 
Union, The Netherlands, and Thailand, which is patterned after the 
old concept of collective security, is far removed from the realities of 
East Asia. 

The American proposal contains a stipulation which states: “Both 
governments will agree that no agreement, which either has concluded 
with any third powers, shall be interpreted by it in such a, way as to 
conflict with the fundamental purpose of this agreement, the estab- 
lishment and preservation of peace throughout the Pacific area.’’ It is 
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presumed that the above provision has been proposed with a view to 
restrain Japan from fulfilling its obligations under the Tripartite Pact 
when the United States participates in the war in Europe, and, as such, 
it cannot be accepted bv the Japanese Government. 

JD-1:7143 Navy Trans. 12-6-41 (S) 

25843 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
December 6, 1941 
Purple 

#902 (Part 9 of 14) 

The American Government, obsessed with its own views and 
pinions, may be said to be scheming for the extension of the war. 
While it seeks, on the one hand, to secure its rear by stabilizing the 
Pacific area, it is engaged, on the other hand, in aiding Great Britain 
and preparing to attack, in the name of self-defense, Germany and 
Italv two powers that are striving to establish a new order in Europe. 
Such a policy is totally at variance with the many principles upon 
which the American Government proposes to found the stability of 
the Pacific area through peaceful means. 

3. Where as the American Government, under the principles it 

rigidly upholds, objects to settling international issues through mili- 
tary pressure, it is exercising in conjunction with Great Britain and 
other nations pressure by economic power. Recourse to such pres- 
sure as a means of dealing with international relations should be 
condemned as it is at times more inhuman than military pressure. 
JD-7143 Navy Trans. 12-«-41 (S) 

25843 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
December 6, 1941 
Purple 

#902 (Part 10 of 14) 

4. It is impossible not to reach the conclusion that the American 
Government desires to maintain and strengthen, in collusion with 
Great Britain and other powers, its dominant position it has hitherto 
occupied not only in China but in other areas of East Asia. It is a 
fact of history that one countr — (45 letters garbled or missing) — 
been comiielled to observe the status quo under the Anglo-American 
policy of imperialistic exploitation and to sacrifice the — es to the 
prosperity of the two nations. The Japanese Government cannot 
tolerate the perpetuation of such a situation since it directly runs 
counter to Japan’s fundamental policy to enable all nations to enjoy 
each its proper place in the world. 

JDl-7143 Navy Trans. 12-6-41 (S) 

25843 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
December 6, 1941 
Purple 

#902 (Part 11 of 14) 

The stipulation proposed by the American Government relative to 
French Inde-China is a good exemplification of the above-mentioned 
American policy. That the six countries, — Japan, the United States, 
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Great Britain, The Ne^erlands, China and Thailand, — excepting 
France, should undertake among themselves to respect the tenitoriu 
integrity and sovereignty of French Indo-China and equality of 
treatment in trade and commerce would be tantamount to placing 
that territory under the joint guarantee of the governments of those 
six countries. Apart from the fact that such a proposal totally 
ignores the position of France, it is unacceptable to the Japanese 
government in that such an arrangement cannot but be considered 
as an extension to French Indo-China of a system similar to the 
n — (50 letters missed) — nble for the present predicament of East Asia. 
JDl-7143 Navy Trans. 12-0-41 (S) 

25843 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
December 6, 1941 
Purple 

#902 (Part 12 of 14) 

5. All the items demanded of Japan by the American government 
r^arding China such as wholesale evacuation of troops or uncon- 
ditional application of the principle of Non-Discrimination in Inter- 
national Commerce ignore the actual conditions of Cihina, and are 
calculated to destroy Japan’s position as the stabilizing factor of 
East Asia. The attitude of the American government in demanding 
Japan not to support militarily, politically or economically any r^ime 
other than the regime at Chungking, disregarding thereby the existence 
of the Nankii^ government, shatters the very basis of the present 
negotiation. This demand of the American government falling, as it 
does, in line with its above-mentioned refusal to cease from aiding the 
Chungking regime, demonstrates clearly the intention of ^e American 

f ovemment to obstruct the restoration of normal relations between 
apan and China and the return of peace to East Asia. 

JD-1: 7143 Navy Trans. 12-6-41 (8) 

25843 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
December 6, 1941 
Purple 

#902. (Part 13 of 14) 

5. In brief, the American proposal contains certain acceptable 
items such as those concerning commerce, including the condusion 
of a trade agreement, mutual removal of the freezing restrictions, and 
stabilization of the Yen and Dollar exchange, or the abolition of extra- 
territorial rights in China. On the other hand, however, the proposal 
in question ignores Japan’s sacrifices in the four years of the China 
Affair, menaces the empire’s existence itself and disparages its honour 
and prestige. Therefore, viewed in its entirety, the Japanese gov- 
ernment regrets that it cannot accept the proposed as a basis of 
negotiation. 

6. The Japanese government, in its desire for an eariy conclusion 
of the negotiation, proposed that simultaneously with the condusion 
of the Japanese-American negotiation, agreements be signed with 
Great Britain and other interested countries. The proposal was 
accepted by the American government. However, since the American 
government has made the proposal of November 26th as a result of 
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frequent consultations with Great Britain, Australia, The Nether* 
lanas and Chungking, ANDND* presumably by cateri^ to the 
widies of the Chungking regime on the questions of uaTUAL 
YLOKMMTT** be concluded that all these countries are at one with 
the United States in ignoring Japan’s position. 

JD-1: 7143 Navy Trans. 12-6-41 (S) 

25843 


*Prol«bly “ud m.” 

••Probably **Cbliia, can but.” 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
7 December 1941 
(Purple — Eng) 

#902 Part 14 of 14 

(Note. — In the forwarding instructions to the radio station handling 
this part, appeared the plain En^ish phrase “VERY IMPORTANT”) 

7. Obviously it is the intention of the American Government to 
conspire with Great Britain and other countries to obstruct Japan’s 
efforts toward the establishment of peace through the creation of a 
New Order in East Asia, and especially to preserve Anglo-American 
ri^ts and interests by keeping Japan and China at war This in- 
tention has been revealed clearly during the course of the present 
negotiations. Thus, the earnest hope of the Japanese Government 
to adjust Japanese- American relations and to preserve and promote 
the peace of the Pacific through cooperation with the American Gov- 
ernment has finally been lost. 

The Japanese Government re^ts to have to notify hereby the 
American Government that in view of the attitude of the American 
Government it cannot but consider that it is impossible to reach an 
agreement through further negotiations. 

25843 

JD-1: 7143 (M) Navy trans. 7 Dec. 1941 (S-TT) 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
December 6, 1941 
Purple 
#904 

Re my #902. 

There is really no need to tell you this, but in the preparation of the 
aide memoire be absolutelj^ sure not to use a typist or any other person. 

Be most extremely cautious in preserving secrecy. 

Army 25844 

JD: 7144 Trans. 12-6-41 (S) 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Berlin 
December 6, 1941 
Purple (CA) (Urgent) 

#1003 

Re S of your #1418 *. 

1. From the standpoint given in 4 of my #985*, we would like to 
avoid bringing about any situation likely to result in an armed clash 
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with Soviet Russia until strategic circumstances permit it; and so get 
the German Government to understand this position of ours and 
negotiate with them so that at least for the present they would not 
insist upon exchanging diplomatic notes on this question. 

In doing this, explain to them at considerable length that insofar as " 
American materials being shipped to Soviet Russia through any point 
lying within the scope of our intelligence are concerned, they are neither 
of high quality nor of large quantity, and that in case we start our war 
with the United States we will capture all American ships destined for 
Soviet Russia. Please endeavor to come to an understanding on this 
line. . 

2. However, should Foreign Minister RIBBENTROP insist upon 
our giving a guarantee in this matter, since in that case we shall have 

no other recourse, make a statement to the effect that we 

would, as a matter of principle, prevent war materials from being 
shipped from the United States to Soviet Russia via the Japanese 
waters and get them to agree to a procedure permitting the addition 
of a statement to the effect that so long as strategic reasons continue 
to make it necessary for us to keep Soviet Russia from fighting Japan 
(what I mean is that we cannot capture Soviet ships), we cannot carry 
this out thoroughly. 

3. In case the German Government refuses to agree with 1 or 2 
and makes their approval of this question absolutely conditional 
upon our participation in the war and upon our concluding a treaty 
against making a separate peace, we have no way but to postpone 
the conclusion of such a treaty. This point is intended for you to Dear 
in mind. 

4. Concerning our participation in the war and the question of our 
promising not to conclude a separate peace, I shall wire you later. 

Army 25925 Trans. 12/8/41 (NR) 

• Not available. 

Parts 1 and 3, S. I. 8. Noe. 36552, 3; Part 2 not available. Tokyo informs Berlin that there is extreme 
danger of war suddenly breaking out between the Anglo-Saxon nations and Japan and that if Russia joins 
hands with England and the United States against her, Japan will turn upon her with all her might. 


(Secret! 

From: Tokyo 
To: Canton 
December 6, 1941 
Purple 

#225 (Strictly secret) 

Re your #516 *. 

You are to note the following points: 

1. In your communication to the British and American. Consuls, 
the statement, “We will take over the concessions and other inter- 
ests”, is not necessarily accurate so you had better change it to “We 
will place the settlements and other interests under the control of the 
Imperial Army.” 

2. The evacuation of the Consular staffs and resident Nationals 
of hostile nations will have to parallel and coincide with measures 
concerning the departure of our Consular staffs and our resident 
Nationals, so when you receive orders from Headquarters you may 
proceed to handle this matter. 
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3. Public property of hostile nations, Consulates, and buildings 
will be seizeu or commandeered and after being sealed they will be 
in our custody. 

4, Private property, even though it might serve us in some military 
way, cannot be seized. It might merely be taken over and kept 
under surveillance. 

(Japanese) 

Army 25997 Trans. 12/9/41 (5) 

* Not avsUable. 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Bangkok 
December 6, 1941 
Purple (Urgent) 

(CA) 

#852. 

The ( )• day (X Day) decided by the ** liaison conference 

on the 6th (t)* is the 8th and the day on which the notice is to be 
given is the Hh (?) (Sunday). As soon as you have received this 
message, please reply to that effect. 

Army 25881 Trans. 12/8/41 NR) 

Translator's assumptions; 

* "Proclamation" or "declaration." 

*» "Ambassadorial" or "China." 

• This word is garbled and could be either the word "6th" or the word "November." 


[Secret] 

From: Washington 
To: Tokyo 
December 6, 1941 
Purple (Urgent) 

#1272 

In addition to carrying on frontal negotiations with the President 
and HULL, we also worked directly and indirectly through Cabinet 
members having close relations wdth the President and through indi- 
viduals equally influential (because of its delicate bearing upon the 
State Department, please keep this point strictly secret^ Up until 
this moment we have the following to report: 

(1) On the 4th those eng^ed in Plan “A” dined with the President 
and advised him against a Japanese-American war and urged him to 
do the “introducing” at once between Japan and China. However, 
the President did not make known what he had in mind. According 
to these men, this attitude of tlie President is his usual attitude. Re- 
cently, when the President discussed matters with LEWIS and settled 
the strike question, I understand that he did so on the advise of these 
individuals. 

(2) Those canying on Plan “B” included all of our prop>osal of 
November 20th into that of September 25th and after incorporating 
those sections in the United States’ proposal of November 26th which 


are either innocuous or advantageous to us (MESSAGE IN- 
COMPLETE) 

Army 25846 

JD: 7176 Trans. 12/7/41 (2T) 
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[Secret] 

From: Bangkok 
To: Tokyo 
December 6, 1941 
Purple 

#919 (Departmental Secret) 

Re your #821‘ and #23* addressed to Your Excellency from Singora. 
All telegraphic codes referred to have been destroyed on December 5th 
Army 25885 Trans. 12-8-41 (NR) 

• Not available. 


[Secret] 

From; Tokyo 
To: Washington 
December 7, 1941 

Purple (Urgent — Very Important) 

#907 To be handled in government code 
Re my #902.* 

Will the Ambassador please submit to the United States Govern- 
ment (if possible to the Secretary of State) our reply to the United 
States at 1:00 p. m. on the 7th, your time. 

Army 25850 Trans. 12/7/41 (S) 

• S. I. S. #26843— text of Japane.se reply. 


[Secret] 

PYom: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
December 7, 1941 
Purple (Urgent) 

#908 (To be handled in government code) 

All concerned regret very much that due to failure in adjusting 
Japanese- American relations, matters have come to what they are 
now, despite ail the efforts you two Ambassadors have been making. 
I wish to take this opportunity to offer mv deepest thanks to you both 
for your endeavors and hard work as welf as for what ell the members 
of the Embassy have done. 

Army 25853 Trans. 12/7/41 (S) 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
December 7, 1941 
Purple (Urgent) 

#909 

From Bureau Chief YAMAMOTO to Commercial Attache IGUCHI 
and liis staff as well as to Secretary Yt)KI. 

I, together with the members of thd Bureau, deeply appreciate and 
heartily thank you for your great eflFort which you nave been making 
for many months in behalf of our country despite all difficulties in 
coping with the unprecedented crisis. W e pray that you will continue 
to be in good health. 

Army 25858 Trans. 12/7/41 (S) 
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[Secret) 

From: Tokyo 
To: 'Washington 

December 7, IMl 
Purple (Extremely Urgent) 

#910 

After deciphering part 14 of my #902 • and also #907 **, #908 "and 
#909 please destroy at once the remaining cipher machine and all 
machine codes. Dispose in like manner ^so secret documents. 

Army 25854 Trans. 12/7/41 (S) 

• 8. I. 8. 129843— text of reply. 

»« 8. 1. 8. «5850. 

•S. I. 8. #25893. 

4 8. 1. 8. #25898. 


[Secret! 

From: Tokyo. 

To: (Circular) 

7 December 1941 
(Purple) 

#2492 Confidential within diplomatic circles. 

The Departments concerned have been giving study to the ques- 
tion of handling enemy subjects, and enemy property in Japan, as 
well as the handling of neutrals, and on the 6th tne results were re- 
ported to the Imperial Headquarters; the main {mints of which I am 
giving in my separate circular #2493*. Both this message the sepa- 
rate message are addressed to Manchoukuo, Taiwan, NANSO, (for 
foreign propaganda), Peking, Shanghai, Tientsin, Tsingtao, Hankow, 
Canton. 

Peking will contact Kalgan. and Dairen (?). Tsingtao will contact 
Tsinan ; Canton will contact Amoy. 

25966 

JD-1: 7229 (F) Navy Trans. 12-9-41 (C-NB> 

•JD-l: rai (8. 1. 8. #28967). 


[Secret) 

From: Tokyo 
To: Net 
7 December 1941 
(Purple) 

Circular #2493 (In 2 parts, complete) Secret Separate message 
Policies: 

In r^ard to our handling of enemy subjects and enemy property in 
Japan, we will approach this matter in the magnanimity of a great 
nation, complying with international law as far as possible, and exer- 
cising care not to give the enemy nations or other third party nations 
any occasion for taking retaliatory measures, or for making unfavor- 
al^le propaganda. 

Main points: 

(1) Diplomatic officials of enemy countries: 

(a) Evacuation. The evacuation of enemy diplomatic officials will 
be carried out on the basis of exchanges for our diplomatic and con- 
sular officials resident in enemy countries. 

7871# O — «fl — pt. 12- 


18 
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(b) Handlir^ of the above until their evacuation. The inviolable 
rights pertaining to diplomatic officials of enemy countries, whose 
duties come to an end simultaneously with the beginning of war, will 
be respected as a general rule. However, telephones wul be cut off, 
and the use of both code and plain language telegrams will be pro- 
hibited. Short wave radios and wireless transmitters will be seized. 
Members of the staffs of embassies and legations, for the present, as a 
general rule will be allowed to live in the embassy or legation com- 

[ >ounds, and no inconvenience will be caused in the matter of daily 
iving. 

(2) Consular officials: 

(a) Evacuation. As far as possible consular officials will be handled 
under the same heading with diplomatic officials. 

(b) The handling of the same until the time of their evacuations: 
The offices will be cl^ed and sealed. Short wave radio and wireless 
equipment will be seized. ^ Members of consulate staffs for the time 
being will be allowed to live at their present places of abode and as 
far as conditions wan'ant may use their official residences, with no 
restrictions upon their dail^ livmg. 

(3) Ene^ny subjects residing in Japan: 

In addition to such police surveillance and protection as is neces- 
sary, individuals regarding whom there is ample ground for suspicion 
will be rounded up; and all military men, seamen, or aviation per- 
sonnel as well as tnose qualified for these services, persons of special 
technical skill, persons suspected of being foreign spies, and all males 
between 18 and 45 will for the present be placed under arrest. How- 
ever in view of the fact that we have a very large number of subjects 
residing in enemy territory, we will exercise caution so that there 
may be nothing of the nature of ill-treatment occasioned for them. 

(4) Publicly owned enemy property: 

Such public property, aside from embassy, legation and consular 
buildings, which can be used either directly or indirectly for military 
purposes will, if necessary, be confiscated. 

(5) Privately owned enemy property: Privately owned property 
will not be seized or confiscated except in the event of general requisi- 
tioning. 

(6) ^liile no special restrictions will be placed upon the diplomatic 
and consular officials of neutral countries resident in Japan, those of 
quasi enemy countries (such as Panama, Iran, Norway, Belgium, 
E^pt, Greece, etc.) will be denied the use of codes. 

Tne evacuation of the enemy diplomatic and consular officials who 
are in Manchoukuo and China will be handled in the same manner 
as the above. 

25967 
JD-1: 


(F) Navy Trans. 12-9-41 (C-NR) 
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[Secret] 

, From: Tokyo 
To: (Circular telegram) 

7 December 1941 

(Plain Japanese language using code names) 

Circular #2494 

Relations between Japan and England are not in accordance with 
expectation. 

26856 

JD-1: 7148 (M) Navy Trans. 7 December 1941 (STT) 


[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: (Circular) 

7 December 1941 
(Purple) 

Circular #2499 (Part 1 of 3) (Part 2 not available) 

In the event of international crisis following upon our pursuance 
of our national policy regarding the China affair, which was decided 
on at the liaison-conference held on November 13th, the following 
steps will be taken in China: 

(1) British concessions — upon issuance of orders, the present force 
will occupy and take over these areas. However, every effort will 
he made to accomplish this end through the instrumentality of existing 
set-ups. 

(2) Shanghai International Settlement and the Peking Legation 
compounds: Upon issuance of orders, our troops will take over these 
grounds, however, without exceeding their present strength they will 
make every effort to maintain order and avoid causing confusion. 

Also this will be accomplished by the aid of the existing set-ups and 
their staffs as well as that of various important Chinese agencies. 

(3) Amoy settlement: The same procedure as the above will be 
employed. 

(Part 2 not available) 

JD-1: 7210 (A) Navy Trans. 12-8-41 (6-AR) 

25937 

[Secret] 

From: Tokyo 
To: (Circular) 

7 December 1941 
(Purple) 

Circular #2499 (Part 3 of 3) (Part 2 not available) 

Upon declaration of war by Japan, the Nanking government will 
not De directed to participate in war but will be directed to maintain 
close relations and absolute cooperation with Japan. 

(10) In maintaining close relations with our country the Nanking . 
Government will be directed and guided in strengthening its morale 
and organization so that it mav help alleviate Japan’s burden in 
participating in a protracted world war. 

s, (11) Steps will De taken to propagate among the people through 
the cooperation of the Nanking Government, the true meaning of the 
present war, and to issue orders to maintain quiet and order among 
the general public. 

(12) Regarding economic plans in China, with a view to retaining 
and increasing mutual economic self-sufficiency, the emphasis will be 
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placed on the utilization of productive powers, solicitation of local 
capital and investments, increased production of commodities. For 
this purpose efforts of eveiy department will be made use of. 

Note. — Those departments in the above category which are con- 
nected with the Nanking Government will continue to maintain even 
closer contact with that government. 

25937 

JD-l: 7210 (A) Navy Trans. 12-8-41 (6-AR) 


[Secret] 

From: Washington 
To: Tokyo 
7 December 1941 
(Purple) 

#1278 

Re your #910.* 

Your instructions and your #911** have been duly received and 
decoded, and as soon as we have composed and dispatched this tele- 
gram we will commence the demolition and destruction by fire. 

Also we have destroyed the codes brou^t by Kosaka. (The HA 
code, O code, NE code, and the YO code). 

Furthermore, the key of your #881***, first part, and your Circular 
#2400****. should have been burned but because the mails to Mexico 
are not safe it has not yet been sent. 

Please be advised of the above. 

26047 

JD-l: 7299 (H) Navy Trans. 12-10-Al (S-TT) 

7147 8. 1. 8. 3S854. Directs destraction of remaining dpber mschine and machine codes. 

**Not availaMe. 

***JD-1: 710i 8. 1. 8. 28754. Instructions for disposinff of codes. 

****JD-1: 7078 8. 1. 6. 28753. Re new kesring methoa for cipher machine. 


[Secret] 

From: Budapest 
To: Tokyo 
December 7, 1941 
LA 
#104 

Re my #103.* 

On the 6th, the American Minister presented to the Government of 
this country a British Government communique to the effect that a 
state of war would break out on the 7th. 

Relayed to Berlin. 

Army 25866 
JD 7184 


Trans. 12/7/41 (2) 
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[Secret] 

From: Berlin 
To: Tokyo 
December 8, 1941 
Purple (Riority) 

#1437 Limited distribution 

Re my #143(9?).“ 

At 1:00 p. m. today (8th) I called on Foreign Minister Ribbentrop 
and told him our wiw was to have Germany and Italy issue formal 
declarations of war on America at once. Ribbentrop replied that 
Hitler was then in the midst of a conference at general headquarters 
discussing how the formalities of declaring war could be carried out so 
as to make a good impression on the German people, and that he would 
transmit your wish to him at once and do whatever he was able to have 
it carried out promptly. At that time Ribbentrop told me that on the 
morning of the 8th Hitler issued orders to the entire German navy to 
attack American ships whenever and wherever they may meet them. 

It goes without saying that this is only for your secret information. 
Army 26978 Trans. 12/9/41 
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JAPANESE MESSAGES CONCERNING MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS, SHIP MOVEMENTS, ETC. 
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Note. — E.xcept for messages of particular intei*e8t (see section 7) and messages 
relating to Hawaii (see section 1), this exhibit includes only those messages 
transmitted atter 1 August 1941. 

All the messages were classified “Secret” at the time of translation. 


\ 1 \ 1. Hawaii 


A. MKSSAOKS TKANSLATKI) BF.KOKK 7 DF.CKMHKR ltf41 

[-] From Honolulu (Okuda) 

To: Tokyo ((iaimudaijin) 

2 Decern oer, 1940 

(JlT-KO) 

#210 

The following ships were observed at Pearl Harbor on the 1st: 


lUittleshii*: Texas ty|»e 1 

Total : 1 

Heavy cruiser: 

Iialiaiiapolts tyjK* 1 

l'nidentit1e<I ty|»e 2 

Total. 3 
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Ligbt cruiser: 

Honolulu type 2 

Omaha type (1 in dock) 6 


Total. 8 

Destroyer: j 27 

Submarine : 6 

Special Service ship: 1 troop ship 3 

A so two des.royers off Waik.ki. 

JD-1 : 268 13655 2 December, 1940 Navy Trans. 1-14— 41 (2) 


From: Honolulu (Okudn) 

To: Tokyo (Gaimudai jin) 

20 December, 1940 
(J17-K6) 

#232 

1. There was no ship movement in Pearl Harbor bn the 19th. 

2. On the same day, I dispatched a man to Lahaina and learned 
that the fleet has not been in for over three weeks. Apparently train- 
ing is being .done elsewhere. ' 

JD-1 : 393 13868 20 December, 1940 Navy Trans. 1-23-41 (2) 


[S] From: Honolulu (Okuda) 

To: Tokyo (Gaimudaijin) 

24 December, 1940 
(J17-K6) 

#234 

It is reported that ships from the battleships down returned to 
Pearl Harbor on Dec. 20th. and will stay until Jan. 4 (5th or 6th) 
on Christmas leave. 

JD-1: 74 13380 24 December, 1940 - Navy Trans. 1-6-41 (2) 


From: Honolulu (Okuda) 

To: Tokyo (Gaimudaijin) 

6 January, 1941 
(J17-K6) 

#002 (in 2 parts — complete) 

Re my message #234 of last year.* 

Vessels seen in Pearl Harbor on the morning of the 5th were as 
follows : 

Five battle.ships (New Mexico, Mi.ssissippi. and probably the Idaho 
as well as two of the Texas class) : five heavy cruisers (one of the Port- 
land class, three of the class, and one of the New Oi’leans) ; 

nine light cruisers (five) of the Honolulu class and four of the Omaha 
class); 37 destroyers: five destroyer tendei-s: two (patrol boats?); 
several special service ships (of which two seemed to be submarines, 
but it could not be definitely determined) ; two heavy cruisers in (di’y 
dock?); one vessel — either a battleship or a cruiser, is outside the 
harbor. 
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Kej-sha[>ed cranes, similar to those toward the stem of the Idaho 
class cruisers, are being constructed on the five light cruisers of the 
Honolulu class, on the. extreme end of the after-de^. 

It was also noted that the more modern masts have replaced the 
mainmasts which used to be on the four Omaha class vessels. 

The vessels which were previously reported to be mine sweepers are, 
in reality, patrol boats, so please make corrections. 

JD-1 : 165 13495 6 January, 1941 Navy Trans. 1-10-41 (2) 


•JD-l 74 (SIS #13880). 


[4] From: Honolulu (Okuda) 

To: Tokyo (Gaimudai jin) a 

7 January, 1941 

(J17-K6) 

#003 

Re my #002*. 

Battleships New Mexico (flag), Oklahoma, Idaho, and Mississippi, 
together with many cruisers and destroyers left Pearl Harbor on the 
morning of the 6th for training. It is reported that they will return 
on the 12thf). 

JD-1: 185 13525 7 January, 1941 Navy Trans. l-lG-41 (2) 


•JD-l: 16S. 


From : Honolulu (Okuda) 

To : Tokyo (Gaimudai jin) 

9 January, 1941 
( J17 K6) 

#005 

Re message #474* of last year from (Manila) to you. 

It is reported that the light cruiser Cincinnati returned here from 
the Philippine Islands. This message sent to Washington and Manila. 

JD-1 : 434 13899 9 January, 1941 'Navy Trans. 1-25-41 (7) 

*Not aTalUbl«. > 


From : Honolulu (Okuda) 

To: Tokyo (Gaimudai jin) 

16 January, 1941 
(J17 K6) 

#011 (2 parts, complete) 

Re my #008*. 

1. The capital ships returned to Pearl Harbor immediately. The 
Pennsylvania arrived on the 14th. 

2. The number of vessels seen in the harlmr on the morning of the 
16th was as follows: 5 battleships (Mississippi, New Mexico, Idaho, 
Pennsylvania, Oklahoma), 5 light cruisers of the Omaha class (of 
which one is in dock), 19 destroyers, 2 destroyer tenders. 1 

, about six small submarines, 1 submarine ten<ier, 

1 mtrol boat, 7 vessels which may have been patrol boats, 3 transports. 

The Yorktown is not in port. 
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[5] 3. It is reported that the capital ships Arizona, Tennessee, 

California, West Virginia, Colorado and Maryland which are at pres- 
ent around the mainland, will return here by 1 February. 

The CinCUS shifted the flag from the New Mexico to the Pennsyl- 
vania on 15 January. 

JD-1: 629 14163 16 January, 1941 Navy Trans. 1-31-41 (2) 

* Available, not translated ; too garbled to read. (Re : U. 8. Navy ebip movements.) 


From: Honolulu (Okuda) 

To: Tokyo (Gaimudaijin) 

21 January, 1941 
( J17 K6) 

#014 

The aircraft carriers Lexington and Enterprise, together with four 
destroyers arrived in Pearl Harbor from the mainland on the 21st. 

JD-1: 563 14078 21 January, 1941 Navy Trans. 1-30-41 (2) 


From: Honolulu (Okuda) 

To: Tokyo (Gaimudaijin) 

28 January, 1941 
(J17 K6) 

#018 

Re contents of my No. 11*. 

1. Four battleships of the Colorado class and fourteen destroyers 
arrived in Pearl Harbor from the continent on the 27th. 

2. The following vessels were seen in Pearl Harbor during the after- 
noon of the 27th, (the numbers in the parentheses represent the in- 
crease since the previous day) ; 9 battleships (4) ; 2 aircraft carriers; 
1 heavy cruiser (1) ; 14 light cruisers (3) ; 4 old light cruisers of the 
Omaha class (1) ; 48 new destroyers (12) ; patrol Iraats, 5 Eagles (1) 
and 3 SC’s (1); 1 submarine tender; 1 oil supply ship. There was 
also one destroyer lying outside of the harbor. 

3. One cruiser of the 10,000 ton class and one light cruiser (both 
were included in the counts in the above paragraph) were alongside 
the repair dock. They were apparently being equipped with anti- 
U-boat wirings, and with antiaircraft guns. 

[tf] ■ JD-1 :747 14304 28 January, 1941 Navy Trans. 2-6-41 (2) 


*JD-1 : 629. Re: U. 8. Navy ship movements (818 #14163). 


From : Honolulu (Okuda) 

To: Tokyo 
February 6, 1941 
J17-K6 
#25 

This morning I observed the following ships of war in Pearl Harbor : 
8 battleships, 3 of which were of the San Francisco, Pensacola and 
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New Orleans class. Of the 5 remaining, 3 were of the Honolulu class 
and 2 of the Omaha class. 

16 destroyers 

3 destroyer tenders 

10 

4 auxiliary ships. 

Now, the airplane carrier Enterprise, accompanied by 14 or 15 de- 
stroyers and some 6 submarines, left on the morning oi the 5th. 

Have forwarded by mail in code form to Washington, Los Angeles. 
San Francisco, and Seattle. 

ARMY # 14405 Trans. 2/10/41 (7) 


From: Honolulu (Okuda) 

To: Tokyo (Gaimudaijin) 

21 February, 1941 
(Jl7 K6) 

^029 (In 2 parts, complete) 

1. The capital ships and others departed from Pearl Harbor on the 
13th and returned on the 19th. (It is said that they will depart again 
on the coming Wednesday and return on the following Wednesday). 

[7] Judging from the statements by various sailors who were 
on these vessels, the training was apparently held in the vicinities of 
Kauai, Lahaina and Hilo. 

2. The following vessels were seen in Pearl Harbor, in the afternoon 
of the 20th. 

Seven battleships (three of the New Mexico class, two of the Penn- 
sylvania class, one each of the Oklahoma and California classes) ; 
four heavy cruiseia, (two of the New Orleans class and two of the 
Portland class) ; ten light cruisers, (four of the Honolulu class; six 
of the Omaha class of which one is in drydock) ; thirtv destroyers; 
three destroyer tenders; aircraft carriers, ibrktown and Enterprise; 
one troop transport; one submarine tender; (no submarines were 
visible). 

Besides the above, three destroyers and one vessel of the Pensacola 
class were at anchor outside of the harbor, while one destroyer was sail- 
ing in the general direction of Lahaina. 

Mailed to , San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle. 

JD-1: 1189 14967 21 February, 1941 Navy Trans. 2-28-41 (2) 


From: Honolulu (Okuda) 

To: Tokyo 
February 24, 1941 
J17-K6 
#31 

The Enterprise came into port from the continent on the 21st, having 
transported 31 Ai-my pursuit planes of the Ciirtiss-Hawk P36 classi- 
fication. She immediately returned to the continent; (there is a 
rumor that she went on to Manila). I have observed the following 
ships in Pearl Harbor: 

o battleships, two of the New Mexico, two of the Pennsylvania, one 
of the Oklahoma, and one of the California type. 
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4 heavy cruisere, two of the New Orleans, and two of the Portland 
class. 

7 light cruisers, three of the Honolulu and four of the Omaha type. 
The aircraft carrier Yorktown. 

35 destroyers. 

[^] 3 destroyer tenders for those dest revel's. 

1 auxiliary ship. 

3 hospital ships. 

36 submarines. 

Have forwarded by mail in code form to Washington, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles and Seattle. 

ARMY 15149 Trans. 3/8/41 (2) 


From : Honolulu (Okuda) 

To: Tokyo (Gaimudaijin) 

27 February, 1941 
(J17 K6) 

#034 

Re my #29*. 

Apparently the Fleet goes to sea for a week of training and stays 
in Pearl Harbor one week. Every Wednesday, those at sea and those 
in the harbor change places. This movement was noted on last 
Wednesday, the 26th. 

The following vessels were seen in Pearl Harbor on. the 27th : 4 
battleships (1 of the California class and 3 of the Maryland class) ; 
4 heavy cruisers (all of the San Francisco class) ; 6 light cruisers (4 
of the Honolulu class and 2 of the Omaha class) ; 25 destroyers (of 
which 3 were outside of the harlxir ) ; 2 destroyer tenders ; 1 troop trans- 
I)ort ; several transports; several submarines: and 2 submarine tenders. 

The Yorktown was not in poi-t. A vessel which appeared to be a 
heavy cruiser was anchored outside of the harbor. 

JD-1: #1339 15165 Navy Trans. 3-7-41 (2) 


: 1189; U. S. Nayy ship moyements in Pearl Harbor. 


[P] From : Honolulu (Okuda) 

To: Tokyo (Gaimudaijin) 

10 March, 1941 
(J18 K8) 

#043 

Vessels seen in Pearl Harbor on (9th) were the following: 

Four battleships (two of the New Mexico class and two of the 
Pennsylvania class). 

Five heavy cruisei's (two of the class, one of the 

class, and two of the’ class) . 

Six light ci'uisers (four of the class and two of the 

Omaha class). 

Yorktown. 

25 destroyers ( ). 
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Two destroyer tenders. 

Several submarines. 

One submarine tender. 

Several transports. 

Mailed to Washington, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle. 

JD-1 : 1842 15976 Navy Trans. 4-5-41 (S) 


[ 10 '\ From : Honolulu 

To: Tokyo 

May 12, 1941 

J 18— K8 

#78 

Warships observed at anchor on the 11th in Pearl Harbor were as 
follows : 

Battleships 11 

Colorado, West Virginia, California, Tennessee, Idaho, Missis- 
sippi, New Mexico, Pennsylvania, Arizona, Oklahoma, and 
Nevada. 

1 old battleship (a target ship, inrobably the Utah). 

Heavy cruisers 6 

Pensacola class 1. 

class 1. 

class 1. 

San Francisco ( ?) class 3. 


Light cruisers 10 

class 5. 

Omaha class 5. 

Destroyers 37(?) 

Destro.ver tenders 2 

Submarine tenders 1 

Submarines 11 

Eagle boats < ?) 10 

Transports several 

The airplane carrier “The Lexington”, accompanied by two de- 
stroyers, is cruising off the east shores of Oahu Island. 

.\RMY 177784 . Trans. 6-4-41 (2) 


[iil From: Honolulu (Kita). 

To : Tokyo. 

May 26, 1941. 

J 18— K8. 

#86 

Warships anchored in Pearl Harbor on the 24th (?) and the 25th 
(?) were as follows : six battleships — the Pennsylvania, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Tennessee, Oklahoma, and Nevada; light cruisers, seven, four 

of the class and three of the Omaha class; destroyers, 

nineteen; destroyer tenders, one; submarines, five, submarine tenders, 

one; ., four; , one; large type oil tankers, two; 

transports, three, aircraft carriers (rest of message consisting 

of two groups unintelligible). 

ARMY 19955 


Trans. 7/24/41 (7) 
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From : Honoliulu (Kita) 

To: Tokyo 
June 14, 1941 
J18-K8 
#100 

On the 11th (?) two English converted cruisers entered Pearl Har- 
bor and are at present undergoing repairs at the old (?) dry docks. 

ARMY 18805 Trans. 6/30/41 (2) 


From: Honolulu (Eita) 

To: Washington 
September 22, 1941 
J-19 

Circular #38. Message to Tokyo #178. 

Re my message #166.‘ 

A destroyer left port on the 16th bound for New Caledonia. 

Naval Captain (j. T. GAKGENLIEU, High Commissioner for Pacific 
territories under the jurisdiction of the DeGaulle Regime, and Com- 
mander G. GABANTER, Commander of Defense, took passage on 
this destroyer to take up their new posts. 

ARMY 23096 Trans. 10-6-41 (2) 


* Not aTallablo. 


[ 1 ^] From : Tokyo (Toyoda) 

To: Honolulu 
September 24, 1941 
J-19 
#83 

Strictly secret. 

Henceforth, we would like to have you make reports concerning 
vessels along the following lines insofar as possible : 

1. The waters (of Pearl Harbor) are to be divided roughly into five 
sub-areas. (We have no objections to your abreviating as much as you 
like.) 

Area A. Waters between Ford Island and the Arsenal. 

Area B. Waters adjacent to the Island south and west of Ford 
Island. (This area is on the opposite side of the Island from Area A.) 

Area C. East Loch. 

Area D. Middle Loch. 

Area E. West Loch and the comniunicating water routes. 

2. With regard to warships and aircraft carriers, we would like to 
have you report on those at anchor, (these are not -so important) tied 
up at wharves, buoys and in doc^. (Designate types and classes 
briefly. If possible we would like to have you make mention of the 
fact when there are two or more vessels along side the same wharf.). 

ARMY 23260 Trans. 10/9/41 (S) 
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[IS] From: Honolulu (Kita) 

To: Washington 
29 September 1941 * 

(J19) 

Circular #041 
Honolulu to Tokyo #178 
Re your #083*. 

(Strictly secret.) 

The following codes will be used hereafter to designate the location 
of vessels: 

1. Repair dock in Navy Yard (The repair basin referred to in my. 
message to Washington #48**) : KS. 

2. Navy dock in the Navy Yard (The Ten Ten Pier) : KT. 

3. Moorings in the vicinity of Ford Island : FV. 

4. Alongside in Ford Island :^G. (East and west sides will be 
differentiated by A and B respectively. 

Relayed to Washington, San Francisco. 

JD-1:5730 23312 (D) Navy Trans. 10-10-41 (X) 

^Not available. 

••Available, dated 21 August. 

From: Tokyo (Togo) 

To: Honolulu (Kiyoji) 

15 November 1941 
(J19) 

#111 

As relations between Japan and the United States are most critical, 
make your “ships in harbor report” irregular, but at a rate of twice a 
week. Although you already are no doubt aware, please take extra 
care to maintain secrecy. 

JD-1:6991 -25644 (Y) Navy Trans. 12-.3-41 (S) 


[IJf] From: Honolulu (Kita) 

To: Tokyo 
November 18, 1941 
J-19 
#222 

1. The warships at anchor in the Harbor on the 15th were as I told 
you in iny #219* on that day. 

Area A" — A battleship of the Oklahoma class entered and one tanker 
left port. 

Ai •ea C' — 3 warships of the heavy cruiser class were at anchor. 

2. On the 17th the Saratoga was not in the harbor. The carrier. 
Enterprise, or some other vessel was in Area C. Two heavy cruisers oi 

- the Chicago class, one of the Pensacola class were tied up at docks 
“KS”. 4 merchant vessels were at anchor in Area D"*. 

• Available, dated November 14. Code under study. 

• Watern between Ford Island and the Arsenal. 

« Baat Loch. 

• Middle Loch. 
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3. At 10 : 00 a. m. on the morning of the l7th, 8 destroyers were ob- 
served entering the Harbor. Their course was as follows : In a single 
hie at a distance of 1 000 meters apart at a speed of 3 knots per hour, 
they moved into Pearl Harbor. From the entrance of the Harbor 
through Area B to the buoys in Area C, to which they were moored, 
they chafiged course 5 times each time roughly 30 degrees. The elapsed 
time was one hour, however, one of these destroyers entered AreJi A 
after passing the water i-eservoir on the Eastern side. 

Relayed to . 

ARMY 23817 Trans 12/6/41 (2) 

[75] From: Tokyo (Togo) 

To: Honolulu 
November 18, 1041 
J-19 
#113 

Please re^rt on the following areas as to vessels anchored therein : 
Area “N”, Pearl Harbor, -J / a w tig Say Uonolvlu^ and the Areas Adja- 
cent thereto. (Make your inve.stigation with great secrecy.) 

ARMY 25773 Trans. 12/5/41 (S) 

* Probably means Mamala Bay. 

From: Tokyo (Togo) 

To: Honolulu 
November 20, 1041 
J-10 
#111 

Strictly secret. 

Please investigate comprehensively the fleet bases in the 

neighborhood of the Hawaiian military reservation. 

ARMY 25604 JD7020 Trans. 12-4r41 (S) 

From: Tokyo 
To: Honolulu 
20 November 1041 
J-10 
#122 

We have been receiving i-eports from you on ship movements, but in 
future will you also report even when there are no movements. 

JD-1: 7086 25823 (Y) Navy Trans. 12-5-41 (2) 

[75] B. MESSAGES TRANSLATED AFTER 7 DECEMBER 1941 

From: Honolulu (Kita) 

To.: Tokyo 
November 24, 1041 
J-19 

#234 (Part 1 of 2) 

Re your #114*. 

Strictly Secret. 

1. According to normal practice, the fleet leaves Pearl Harbor, 
conducts maneuvers and forthwith returns. 


• Not araUablo. 
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2. Recently the fleet has not remained for a long period of time 
nor conducted maneuvers in the neighborhood of L^haina Roads. 
Destroyers and submarines are the only vessels who ride at anchor 
there. 

3. Battleships seldom, if ever, enter the ports of Hilo, Hanalei, or 
Kaneohe. Virtually no one has observea battleships in maneuver 
areas. 

4. The manner in which the fleet moves : 

Battleships exercise in groups of three or five, accompanied by 
lighter cran. They conduct maneuvers for roughly one week at sea, 
either to the south of Maui or to the soirthwest. Aircraft carriers 
maneuver by themselves, whereas sea plane tenders operate in concert 
with another vessel of the same class. Airplane firing and bombing 
practice is conducted in the neighborhood of the southern extremity 
of the island of Kahoolawe. 

ARMY 26351 (Japanese) Trans. 12-16-^1 (2) 


\ 17 ^ From: Honolulu 
To: Tokyo 
November 24, 1941 
J-19 

#234 (Part 2 of 2) 

The heavy cruisers in groups of six carry on their operations over 
a period of two to three weeks, doubtless going to Samoa. The length 
01 time that they remain at anchor in Pearl Harbor or tied up at dc«ks 
is roughly four or five days at a stretch. 

The light cruisers in groups of five spend one to two weeks in 
operations. It would seem that they carry on their maneuvers in the 
vicinity of Panama. 

The submarines go out on 24-hour trips Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays. 

The destroyers, in addition to accompanying the principal^ units of 
the fleet, carry on personnel training activities in the waters adjacent 
to Hawaii. 

Mine layers (old-style destroyers) in groups of , have been 

known to spend more than three weeks in operations in the Manila 
area. 

Furthermore, on the night of the 23rd, five mine layers conducted 
mine laying operations outside Manila harbor. 

ARMY 26352 (Japanese) Trans. 12/16/41 (2) 


[ 18 '] From: Tokyo (Togo) 

To: Honolulu 
November 28, 1941 
J19^K9 
#119 

Re your message #243.* 

Secret outside the Department. 

Intelligences of this kind which are of major importance, please 
transmit to us in the following manner: 


Available in code under itndy. 
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1. When battleships move out of the harbor if we report such move- 
ment but once a week the vessels, in that interval, could not only be in 
the vicinity of the Hawaian Islands, but could also have travelled far. 
Use your own judgment in deciding on reports covering such move- 
mente. 

2. Report upon the entrance or departure of capital ships and the 
length of time th^ remain at anchor, from the time of entry into 
the port until the departure. 

ARMY 25880 JD^7158 Trans. 12/8/41 (S) 


[19'\ From: Honolulu 

To : Tokyo 

November 28, 1941 

J-19 

#238 

Military report : 

(1) There are eight “B-17’' planes at Midway and the altitude 
range of their anti-aircraft guns is (5,000 feet ?). 

(2) Our observations at the Sand Island maneuvers are: — ^number 
of shots — 12 ; interval of flight — 13 seconds ; interval between shots — 
2 minutes ; direct hits — none. 

(3) 12,000 'men (mostly marines) are expected to reinforce the 
troops in Honolulu during December or January. 

(4) There has usually been one cruiser in the waters about (15,000 
feet ? ) south of Pearl Harbor and one or two destroyers at the entrance 
to the harbor. 

ARMY 26928 JI)-7212 Trans. 12-&-41 (7) 


[tOi] From : Honolulu (Kita) 

To : ToWo 
1 December 1941 
(J19) 

#241 (In 2 parts, complete) 

Re your #119*. 

Report on ship maneuvers in Pearl Harbor : 

1. The place where practice maneuvers are held is about 500 nautical 
miles southeast of here. 

Direction based on : • 

(1) That direction taken when the ships start out is usually south- 
east by south and ships disappear beyond the horizon in that direction. 

(2) Have never seen the fleet go westward or head for the “KAIUI” 
straits northwards. 

(3) The west sea of the Hawaiian Islands has many reefs and 
islands and is not suitable as a ocean maneuver practice sea. 

(4) Direction of practice will avoid all merchant ship routes and 
official travel routes. 


79716 O— 46— i»t. 12 19 
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Distance based on : 

(1) Fuel is plenty full and long distance high speed is possible. 

(2) Guns can not be heard here. 

(3) In one week’s time, (actually the maneuvers mentioned in my 
message #231** were for the duration of four full days of 144 hours), 
a round trip to a distance of 864 nautical miles could be reached (if 
speed is 12 knots), or 1152 nautical miles (if speed is 16 knots), or 
1440 nautical miles (if speed is 20 miles) is possible, however, figuring 
on 50% of the time being used for maneuver technicalities, a guess 
that the point at which the maneuvers are held would be a point of 
about 500 miles from Pearl Harbor. 

2. The usual schedule for departure and return of the battleships is: 
leaving on Tuesday and returning on Friday, or leaving on Friday 
and returning on Saturday of the following week. All ^ips stay in 
port about a period of one week. 

JD-l : 7294 26053 ( Y) Navy Trans. 12-10-41 (2) 


•JD-l : 7158. 

••Available, dated 23 November. 


[21\ From: Tokyo (Togo) 

To : Honolulu 
December 2, 1941 
J-19 
#123 

i Secret outside the department.) 

n view of the present situation, the presence in port of warships, 
airplane carriers, and cruisers is of utmost importance. Hereafter, 
to the utmost of your ability, let me know day by day. Wire me in 
each case whether or not there are any observation balloons above Pearl 
Harbor or if there are any indications that they will be sent up. Also 
advice me whether or not the warships are provided with anti- 
mine nets. 

ARMY 27065 JD 8007 (Japanese) Trans. 12/30/41 (5) 


Note. — This message was received here on December 23. 


From : Honolulu (Kita) 

To : Tokyo 
3 December 1941 
(PA-K2) 

#247 

Ship report : 

2nd. Military transport (name unknown) sailed out toward main- 
land. 

3rd. RARIN came into port from San Francisco. 

26065 

JD-l: 7309 


(Y) Navy Trans. 12-10-41 (2) 
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[£^] From: Honolulu (Kita) 

To : Tokyo 
3 Decem^r 1941 
(PA-K2) 

#245 (in 2 parts, complete) 

(Military secret.) 

From Ichiro Fuji to the Chief of #8 Section of Military Staff Head- 
quarters. 

1. I wish to change my method of communicating by signals to the 
following : 

I. Arrange the eight signals in three columns as follows : 


Meaning 

Battleship divisions including 
scouts and screen units 
A number of carriers 
Battleship divisions 
Carriers 

Carriers 

Battleship divisions 
Carriers 

Carriers 

26145 


Preparing to sortie. 

Preparing to sortie. 

All departed between 1st and 8rd. 
Several departed between Ist and 
8rd. 

All departed between 1st and 8rd. 
All departed between 4th and 6th. 
Several departed between 4th and 
6th. 

All departed between 4th and 6th. 


Signal 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


[^t?] 2. Signals. 

I. Lanikai* Beach. House will show lights during the night as 
follows: 


Signal 


One light between 8 and B p. m 1 

“ “ “ 0 and 10 p. m 2 

“ “ “ 10 and 11 p. m 3 

“ “ “ 11 and 12 p. m 4 


II. 


Two lights “ 12 and 1 a. m 6 

” “ “ 1 and 2 a. m 6 

“ “ “ 2 and 3 a. m 7 

“ “ “ 3 and 4 a. m 8 


{Part 2) 


III. Lanikai* Bav, during daylight. 

If there is a “star’’ on the head of the sail of the Star Boat it indicates 
sisals 1, 2^ 3, or 4. 

If there is a ‘‘star” and a Roman numeral III it indicates signal 5, 6, 
7, or 8. 

IV. Lights in the attic window of Kalama House** will indicate the 

following : ‘ 


Time* Slgnai 

1900-2000 3 

2000-2100 4 

2100-2200 6 


Timet Signed 

2200-2300 6 

2300-2400 7 

0000-0100 8 


V.K.G.M.G.*** Want Ads. 

A. Chinese rug etc. for sale, apply P. O. box 1476 indicates 
signal 3 or 6. 
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B. CHIC. . CO farm etc. apply P. O. box 1476 indicates signal 
4 or 7. 

C. Beauty operator wanted etc. apply P. O. box 1476 indicates 
simal 5 or 8. 

3. If the above listed signals and wireless messages cannot be made 
from Oahu, then on Maui Island, 6 miles to the northward of Kula 
Sanatorium • • * • at a point halfway be- [^4] tween 
Lower Kula Road and Haleakala Road (latitude 20° 40' N., longi- 
tude 156° 19' W., visible from seaward to the southeast and kiuthwest 
of Maui Island) the following signal bonfire will be made daily until 
younr EXEX signal is received : 

TUm Signal Time Signal 

From 7-8 8 or 6 From 8-10 5 or 8 

From 8-0 4 or 7 

JD-1:7870 (M) Navy Trans. 12-11-41 (7) 

^Between Walmanalo and Kalina Beaches on east coast of Oaho. 

beach ylUaiire on east coast of Oahn, 1 mile northwest of Lanikai. 
radio broadcast station In Honololn. 

••••At latitude 20-42-45 N., longitude 150-20-20 W. 

From: Honolulu (Kita) 

To: Tokyo 
8 December 1941 
(PA-K2) 

#248 

Ship report. 

December 3rd. Wyoming and 2 seaplane tenders left port. No 
other movements. 

26066 

JD-1:7310 (Y) Navy Trans. 12-10-41 (2) 

[£ 6 ] From: Honolulu (Kita) 

To : Tokio 
December 4, 1941 
PA-K2 
#249 

On the afternoon of the 3rd one British gunboat entered Honolulu 
harbor. She left port early on the morning of the 4th. She was 
roughly of the 1,100 ton class. She had but one funnel and carried 

one 4 inch gun fore and aft. . 

Furthermore, immediately after the vessel entered port a sailor 
^k some mail to the Britiw Consular Office and received some mail 
in return. 

ARMY 26161 (Japanese) Trans. 12/12/41 (2) 

From: Honolulu (Kita) 

To: Tokyo 
5 December 1941 
(PA-K2) 

#252 

(1) During Friday morning, the 5th, the three battleships men- 
tioned in my message #239* arrived here. They had b«sn at sea for 
eight days. 
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(2) The Lexin^on and five heavy cruisers left port on the same day. 

(3) The following ships were in port on the afternoon of the 6th : 
8 battleships. 

8 light cruisers. 

16 destroyers. 

Four ships of the Honolulu class and were in dock. 

26029 

JD-1: 7280 (D) Navy Trans. 12-10-41 (2) 


^Arailable. dated 29 November. 


From: Tokyo (Togo) 

To: Honolulu 
December 6, 1941 
PA-K2 
#128 

Please wire immediately re the latter part of my #123* tho move- 
ments of the fleet subsequent to the fourtn. 

ARMY 26168 JD 7881 (Japanese) Trans. 12/12/41 (6) 


* Not available. 


[9T\ From : Honolulu 
To : Tokyo 
December 6, 1941 
PA-K2 
#268 

Re th*e last part of your #123.* 

1. On the American Continent in October the Army began training 
barraTO balloon troops at Camp Davis, North Carolina. Not only 
have they ordered four or five hundred balloons, but it is understood 
that they are considering the use of these balloons in the defense of 
Hawai and Panama. In so far ns Hawai is concerned, though inves- 
tigations have been made in the neighborhood of Pearl Harbor, they 
have not set up mooring equipment, nor have they selected the troops 
to man them. Furthermore, there is no indication that anv training 
for the maintenance of balloons is being undertaken. At the present 
time there are no signs of barrage balloon equipment. In addition, it 
is difiicult to imagine that they have actually any. However, even 
though they have actually made preparations, because they must con- 
trol the air over the water and land runways of the airports in the 
vicinity of Pearl Harbor, Hickam, Ford and Ewa," there are limits to 
the balloon defense of Pearl Harbor. I imagine that in all probability 
there is considerable opportunity left to take advantage for a surprise 
attack against these places. 

[SS} 2. In my opinion the battleships do not have torpedo nets. 
The details are not known. I will report the results of my 
investigation. 

ARMY 26877 Trans. 12/8/41 (2-TT) 


« Not available. 
^Kana ipelling. 
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[29'] From : Honolulu 

To: Tokyo 

December 6, 1941 

PA-K2 

#254 

1. On the evening of the 5th, among the battleships which entered 

port were and one submarine tender. The following ships 

were observed at anchor on the 6th : 

9 battleships, 3 light cruisers, 3 submarine tenders, 17 destroyers, 
and in addition there were 4 light cruisers, 2 destroyers lying at docks 
(the heavy cruisers and airplane carriers have all left). 

2. It appears that no air reconnaissance is being conducted by the 
fleet air arm. 

ARMY 25874 JD-7179 Trans. 12/8/41 (2^TT) 

[ 30 ] 2. Panama Canal 

[31] A. TRANSLATED BEFORE 7 DECEMBER 1941 

From: Tokyo (Toyoda) 

To: Panama 
August 2, 1941 
J-19 
#63 

If possible, I would like you to telegraph me concerning the transit 
of the canal by English and American merchant ships. 

ARMY 23506 Trans. 10-15-41 (S) 


From: Panama (Akiyama) 

To : Tokyo 
August 18, 1941 
J-19 
#120 

Report on observations: 

1. Ships moving through the Panama Canal toward the Atlantic : 

August 15th Four U. S. submarines (number ) 

‘‘ 16th Two “ freighters 

“ 17th One « 

One “ 

2. Moving toward Pacific : 

August 15th One U, S. freighter 

One DeGaullist Govenim^nt destroyer 
(Triumphant) (now anchored at 
Balboa) 

3. August 17th One U. S. destroyer anchored at Balboa 

One warehip which appeared to be a 
cruisfer was seen to arrive. 

Recently five large-size destroyei-s have been in port (taking on fuel, 
rations and other supplies). 

ARMY 22813 Trans. 9-29-41 (S) 
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Panama (Akiyama) 


) 

5 las B— 18, the Martin B-17A bombers, totaling 100 
. as a number of heavy Boeing 24’s, which have been 
ibrook Field in the past, completely disappeared about 
». 1 am attempting to find out where they went, 

leard that approximately (35 or 45 ?) two-motored 
es are stationed at the newly constructed Agua Dulce 
he province of Cocli. 

> Trans. 9/30/41 (SI 

na (Akiyama) 

941 


refer to (?) of my message #120*. The Triomphant 
for Tohita on the I7tn according to report. 

5 19th two United States freighters and 1 British freighter 
'ed to transmit the Canal toward the Pacific. 

23342 Trans. 10/11/41 (2) 

#22818. Panama reports moyements of ships through the Panama Canal. 


'rom: Panama (Akiyama) 
o 

r 22, 1941 


passing through the Canal between the 17th and 21st are 
^s; 

Pacific bound : 

1. American Tanker 
4. American Freighters 
Atlantic bound : 

2 American .Tankers 
4 American Freighters 
1 English Freighter 

f #22954 Trans. 10/2/41 (J) 


From : Buenos Aires 
*anama 
ptember 1941 

liar #146 

lOS Aires to Tokyo #416. 
rictly secret ;C.0.R. 

hen Minister Yamagata* was in Panama he was asked by the 
lan Minister there to deliver some maps and charts of the Panama 
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Canal Zone for him, which he did. Since then, we had Usui go to 
Chile to take char^ of those maps and upon their arrival here they 
were delivered to the Italian Ambassador. At the same time, we re- 
quested that we be given copies of them. 

Recently, these copies were delivered to us. (At the time of this 
delivery. Assistant Attache Kameda and Usua were present to ascer- 
tain that they were exact copies of the originals). And we entrusted 
them to our Navy’s courier Tatuma who is returning home on the 
Buenos Aires Maru. 

'Ilie Italian Ambassador here requests that upon the arrival of these 
papers in ToWo, we notify the Italian Government to that effect 
through (our Embassy in Rome?) 

Minister Yamagata has already advised Chief of Bureau Terasaki 
regarding this matter. The Navy has also -sent a report. 

23814 

JD-1 : 5970 (D) Navy Trans. 10-22-41 (X) 


•Minister to Chile. 


[ 36 ] From: Panama (Akiykma) 

To: Washington / 

September 30, 1941 
J 19 
#61 

^essage to Tokyo #188.) 

On the (29th?) two (French ?) warships left port bound for the 

Pacific. One vessel of the Omaha class left port on the night of 

for an unknown destination. In spite of the rumor that the raider is 
in the neighborhood of the Galapagos, rumors are circulating that it is 
in water adjacent to the Canal. 

Relayed to Washington. 

ARMY 23304 Trans. 10/10/41 (X) 


From: Panama (Akiyama) 

To : Tokyo 
October 2, 1941 
J-19 

#190 (2 parts complete) 

1. Since the recent shift in military aviation efforts to the Pacfic 
Area the “Panama Air Depot” located at France Field was transferred 
to Curunda Heights (immediate^ adjacent to Alhrook Field). 

2. Rear Admiral SADLER, Commander of the 15th Naval Dis- 
trict, since the extensive activities on the Pacific end of the Canal, 
made public on the 1st a statement to the effect that because of the 
increase of naval supplies a four-story warehouse built on pier 18 
(it will be completed the middle of November), the ammunition un- 
loading pier (west of pier 18) consisting of 32 buildings, and the exist- 
ing buildings in the neighborhood of the Balboa dry dock would all 
be taken over as warehouses. Furthermore, the petroleum supply 
tanks at Boca on the Pacific side and at Mt. Hope (the railroad junc- 
tion from which the line branches to Colon and Ft. Randolph) on the 
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recently it is believed that these tanks have been camou- 
een taken over. 

e intelligences at hand concerning the construction of 
e depot at Corozal which would contain sufficient food- 
>ly the Oanal Zone for a six-month period, even though 
:es between this point and the United States are severed. 

9 Trans. 10-20-41 (2) 


m : Panama (Akiyama) 

941 

>rity) 

the 30th and the 2nd, three American freighters and one 
spital ship transited the canal to the Pacific, and nine 
'reighters and one American liner transited the canal to the 

668 Trans. 10/18/41 (2) 


nama (Akiyama) 

o 

, 1941 

9) (Urgent) 
message #198-. 

rssel left for the Pacific at 11 : 00 A. M. on the 3rd. 
the 3rd until the morning of the 4th three American freighters 
French steamer moved out into the Pacific. During the same 
, seven American freighters, the “Union tanker”, one destroyer 
) British freighters went through the Canal in the direction 
Atlantic (one of the two British freighters was of the 10,000 
ss). All of the vessels bound for the Atlantic went through 
nal successively. The two cruisers which I mentioned in my 

V message accompanied these vessels as far as Balboa. There- 
; would seem indicated that their entire cargoes were made up 
itary supplies. 

lyed to Washington. 

Y 23664 Trans. 10/18/41 (2) 

available. 


From; Panama (Akiyama) 

Fokyo 
her 6, 1941 

4 

he result of my investigations, as I reported in my secret letter 
12,* arc as follows: 

. The airplane bases which the United States is constructing are 
ited at La Chorrera in Panama province, (please refer to part 4 
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of my #149“) Chitre in Herrera province, Mensabe” in Los Santos 
province and at Rsinidios and Las Ra — Hasu in Chiriqui province. 

2. The Panamanian, airports already constructed which will he 
converted into military establishments are the ones at David in 
Chiriqui province and Paidonya ^ outside the limits of Panama City. 

3. Airports which have been surveyed but because of the poor 'con- 
dition of the terrain have not been constructed, are the airports at 
Guarare in Los Santos province and at eight other projected points. 

ARMY 24465 Trans. 11/7/41 (2) 


n Not available. 
Kana spelling. 


[S9'\ From: Panama (Akiyama) 

To : Tokyo 
October 18, 1941 
J-19 

#220 (Part 1 of 2) 

1. Ship movements from the 14th to the 18th : 

Moving toward the Pacific: 4 American, 1 British freighters; 2 
American tankers. 

Moving toward the Atlantic : 4 American, 2 British, 1 Dutch freight- 
ers; 1 American tanker, 1 American passenger steamer. Recently 
ships have been going through the canal at night. 

2. In order to find out the plans of the Canal command, I inspected 
the military establishment at the Pacific end on the 10th. (Naturally 
they do not allow us to inspect the forts.) I found that construction is 
going on at a rapid rate and the whole area is being covered with 
fortifications. Specifically, at Albrook Field, 3 large hangars, store- 
houses for airplane parts, underground tanks, and 8 barracks to ac- 
commodate 200 men each. 

At Corozal, 4 two-hundred-men barracks, 55 two-family officer’s 
quarters and a 500-patient hospital are nearing completion. 

ARMY 23909 Trans. 10-26-41 (2) 


\Jf0'\ From: Panama (Akiyama) 

To : Tokyo 
October 18, 1941 
J-19 

#220 (Part 2 of 2) 

At Fort Clayton there are stationed, as before, the 2nd Field Artil- 
lery Battalion, the 1st Engineers, and the 33rd Infantry. Besides bar- 
racKs for the (signal ?) unit attached to these groufw, 18 or (48 I) 
barracks large enough to accommodate 250 persons each are approach- 
ing completion. In addition to the recently completed hangars at 
Howard Field, barracks for 26 companies have b^n roughly com- 

E leted at Fort Kobbe. Some of these are already in use (details will 
B sent (by mail ?). In the Canal Zone there are between the two 
oceans three cruisers, 8 new type destroyers, 18 submarines, one gun- 
boat, and one submarine tender. The construction work of the sub- 
marine base at Balboa is progressing. According to information com- 
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— , 16-iiich guns have been emplaced on Pearl Islands, 
>■ warships of (this country?) are patrolling the waters 

Trans. 10/24/41 (2) 


: Pniiama (Akiyama) 
41 


7th, H warship of the Omaha class left this port for the 

ame day, two single-funnel destroyers, one light cruiser, 
0 ton class transport were anchored in Balboa harbor. 
26th, one American destroyer and two submarines were 
he harbor at Cristobal. 

le 22nd until the 27th, four American and four British 
;sels passed through the Canal bound for the Pacific (one 
:\ vessels was of the 14,000 ton class). Six American mer- 
i, one American tanker, and one Netherlands cargo ship 
gh the Canal in the direction of the Atlantic. 

5 Trans. 11/19/41 (2) 


)m; Panama (Akiyama) 
, 1941 


e Brd, one American destroyer was seen to pass through 
in the direction of the Atlantic. On the same day, an 
vai-ship (which did not seem to be the Zone), having two 
her fore deck and airplane equipment on her after deck, 
3,000 tons, was seen to pass through the Canal going in the 
tion. 

the 2nd to the 4th of this month, nine American freighters 
nker passed througl^i the Canal heading in the direction of 
Five American Freighters and one American passenger 
veil as one Danish ship were observed passing through the 
ding in the direction of the Atlantic. 

mo Trans. 11/14/41 (2) 


From; Panama (Akiyama) 
0 

oer 1941 


Diding to news from an Italian source, it is reported as fol- 
fty array air officers of Italian origin who had been training 
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at Riohato departed for China during the end of October. It is 
thought that they were sent to China as they are of Italian blood 
and would not be suitable for Europe. 

2. R.^port on ships passing through Panama. 

November 2nd, an army transport of over 6,000 tons, with capacity 
load of army men. headed for Pacific. 

3. November 4tn, two cruisers of Omaha type anchored at Balboa. 

4. Ships that passed during 4th and 5th towards Pacific, one U. S. 
freighter^ one British freighter, 1,400 tons. From Pacific, three 
U. S. freighters, one U. S. tanker, one British freighter, 20,000 tons. 

JD-1 : 6745 ( Y) Navy Trans. 11-24-41 (7) 

25228 


[44] From: Panama (Akiyama) 

To: Tokyo 
November 10, 1941 
J-19 
#265 

1. The warship mentioned in my #262* is not of the Vanoc class 
but has been confirmed to be the Diomede. Its destination is the 
Pacific. 

2. On the 10th two American submarines moved through the Canal 
into the Pacific. 

ARMY 24989 Trans. 11/19/41 (2) 


• Available In code under study. 


From: Panama (Akiyama) 

To: Tokyo 
11 November 1941 
(J19) 

#273 

Ships passed through Panama on 11th and 12th. 

To Pacific : Freighters : 1 American, 2 British, (one 10,000 ton 
with tower looked like warship). 

To Atlantic: Freighters: 3 American, 3 British, (One with 2 
guns, two with 1 gun.) 

JD-1: 6748 (Y) Navy Trans. 11-25-41 (2) 

25231 


[45] From: Panama (Akiyama) 

To: Tokyo 
November 12, 1941 
J-19 
#282 

1. On the night of the 11th, a British light cruiser went through the 
Canal in the direction of the Atlantic. This cruiser is understood to 
have undergone repair in San Francisco and seems to have been the 
Liverpool. 
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;tli, a British military transport of approximately 27,000 
nion Castle class, passed through the Canal on its way 
Re, filled to capacity with military personnel. 

Nov^nber, 12 Douglass two-motored bombers and six 
nnait planes, flew here to increase the Canal air force. 

Trans. 12/3/41 (2) 


a: Panama (Akiyama) 
1941 


lipping report : 

imercial ship of Union Castle type passed through toward 
, with about 1000 of what seemed like evacuees (women 
i) and a few wounded, aboard, on the 13th. 
leavy cruiser which passed through on the 11th is believed 
g through to make up a convoy on the Atlantic, and looks 
t had acconmanied #1 (Union Castle type commercial 
the Pacific. The German reports say it is a Liverpool class 
not the Liverpwl. 

Omaha type ship has the bow painted black and the stem 
ite and at a glance looks like a destroyer. 

1 (Y) Navy Trans. 11-24-41 (J) 


rom: Panama (Akiyama) 


18, 1941 


he 18th, one British ship and one Netherlands vessel of ap- 
i\j 17,000 tons went through the Canal in the direction of 
c. One 10,000 ton British vessel and one American ship went 
he Canal in the direction of the Atlantic, 
destroyer and one submarine are undergoing repairs in 

.5774 Trans. 12/5/41 (2) 


B. TEAN6LATED AITER 7 DECEMBER 1941 

^anama (Akiyama) 

70 

er 20, 1941 


1 the 19th and 20th, four American cargo ships, one British 
lip and one tanker, and one French .passed across to the 
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2. An Ajnerican cargo ship and one tanker passed across to the 
Atlantic. 

3. ( message goes off .) 

ARMY 26092 (Japanese) Trans. 12/10/41 (2) 


[Aff\ From: Panama (Aikiyama) 

To: Tokyo 
November 22, 1941 
J-19 

#321 (Part 1 of 4) 

Strictly secret. 

I suppose you are already acquainted with these facts but the manner 
of defending the canal is now as follows : 

1. The United States is publishing as though it were utterly true 
that a Troy horse has been found not only among the foreigners in 
Panama but also in government circles. However, this country replies 
that her principle is Panama for Panamanians. ARIAS stated that 
though Panama was weak, if certain concessions were made to neigh- 
boring countries, the United States might be defied. The United 
States, however, fixed his regime good and proper. At present the 
canal officials are checking over, one by one, 2,000 Geimans, 700 
Italians, and 400 J apanese. 

2. I hear that the United States has set up in Panama air bases 

(some of which have ), anti-aircraft gun bases, and airplane 

detector bases (some of these detectors are said to be able to discover 
a plane 200 miles aw^) . Thus we see that in her policy toward South 
America the United i^ates is now exerting unprecidented pressure. 

ARMY 26820 (Japanese) Trans. 12/25/41 (X) 

[SO] From: Panama (Akiyama) 

To: Tokyo 
November 22, 1941 
J-19 

#321 (Part 2 of 4*) 

Strictly secret. 

In spite of the fact that it is in violation of the treaty concluded 
in 1936, the United States , is coercing Panama where the canal is. 
She is expending vast sums of money ^ere, and if necessary will take 
still more drastic steps. However the difference in the points of view 
is forever and eternally a cancer’s growth in the relations of the two 
countries. 

3. From the Pacific to the Atlantic coast, between Panama and 
Colon, there is no thoroughfare. The reason why one has not been 
constructed, is that the jungle constitutes a natural defense for the 
canal. As an indication of the United States’ policy of defense, lately 
they have begun to construct a road even of macadam which wiu 
probably go as far as Colon. However it is not yet completed. This 
18 an exceptional case in preparation for the possible destruction of 
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SO seems that when complete the American continental 
rtend as far as the borders of Colombia, but when this 
tain. 

(Japanese) Trans. 12/26/41 (X) 

#26794. Part 1, S. I. S. #26820. Part 4 aTallaUe, being translated. 


: Panama (Akiyama) 
1941 


3 of 4 •) 

ted States Government is goine on the assumption that 
n the Canal will be made from both air and %a. 
preparation for a possible attack from the Pacific side, 
ced the special fleet recently, as I have already indicated 
im. They have m^ped out an area 900 (kilometers?), 
er of the radius at Panama, as a patrol area and are con- 
ling it.' The Army has built fortifications here and there 
)ry of Panama in which there are 16" and 14" gun em- 
(These forts are equipped with hygienic facilities. The 

ndulging in pleasures. The distance of the forti- 

exceeds 1500 (kilometers?).) In addition, 

leavoring to guard such vital points as locks, spillways, 
lly the control tower controlling the spillway on Lake 
he electric plant. 


94 (Japanese) 


Trans. 12/25/41 (2) 


.nd 4 ayallable. Being translated. 


om: Panama (Akiyama) 
22, 1941. 


art 4 of 4 •) 

i-air defenses (?) on lock #1, which is now being used, are 
roved. (Of course, there are anti-air defenses (?) at lock 
e naval defense area, patrolled against possible lightning 
ttends in the north from Salina Cruz on the Tehuantepec 
0 Monepene” (on ?) the Gulf of Fonseca. The southern 
end to tne air base on the Galapagos Islands, 
ent anny rtrength is 47,000; naval, 10,000; air force, 5,000, 
m, it is estimated that there is approximatelv twice this gen- 
., made up of the families and laborers {^excluding Pan- 

!6830 (Japanese) Trans. 12-25-41 (X) 


rta 1. 2 and 8 of 4 see 8. I. S. #26820, #26821 and 
llltary and naval preparations in the Panama region, 
lelling. 


#26794 which report 
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From: Washington 
To: Panama 
1 December 1941 
(J 19) 

#040 

Report passage through the Canal of the U. S. S. MISSISSIPPI, 
NORTH CAROLINA, WASHINGTON, WASP. 

JD-1: 7318 26084 (G) Navy Trans. 12-10-41 (X) 

[ 63 ^ 3. PrauppiNES 

[J4] A. lUtVNSLATED BEFORE 7 DECEMBER 1941 

From : Tokyo 
To: Manila 
1 August 1941 
(Purple) 

#245 (or 246) (?) 

Please inform us regarding the camouflage and distinguishing marks 
of the American naval and military aerofnanes in. Manila. 

20983 

JI>-1 : 4,506 (H) Navy Trans. 8-13-41 (6-AR) 


From: Manila (Nihro) 

To: Tokyo 
August 2, 1941 
Purple 
#474 

1. Anchored warships — Dfionomi.* 

2. There is (are) anchored Danish ship(s) garbled 

after loading at Webu * (Ebu ?) will leave for America. In addition 
two ships touched port on the 1st and 2nd from Orongabo.* 

3. Harrison and Coolidge entered port on the 31st and 1st respec- 
tively. 

20513 

ARMY Trans. 8/5/41 (6) 


* Kana apeUlng. 


[SS] From: Manila (Nihrp) 

To : Tokyo 
August 2, 1941 
Purple 
#476 

Re your #245.* 

In observing planes on practice flights, I notice that the color of 
milita^ and naval planes has not been changed and that they are not 
camouflaged. However, I have heard that among the naval planes 
there are those which have been observed to be painted a light green. 
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making additional secret investigations, that is all for 

re, in recent times, the number of planes flying above 
.ecreased considerably. 

L Trans, 8/7/41 (6) 


m : Manila (Nihro) 
41 


ce of primary order. 

estroyers sailed on the fourth. All the war ships at an* 
sailed. There are, however, several small destroyers in 
>rhood of Corregidor V (This was observed by the crews 
in Maru and the Kaisoku Maru.) 

. six-hundi'ed American soldiers have arrived in Manila 
lidge. (This was learned from the crew of the Goolidge.) 

534 Trans. 8/7/41 (6) 

In CaTlte Province at the entrance of Manila Bay. 


rom: Manila (Nihro) 
o 




1941 


>ur #264.* 

: the time a non-commissioned officer of the American Navy 
confidentially that the ship mentioned in my #414* (5?)* 
Warspite and I took this to be reliable information. This 
ihip, however, had its name painted over. Some spies who 
he ship when it docked report that it was something like a 
\ vessel. It was fuither reported that this ship moored at 

•ier on the th. Now, considering the shallowness of the 

lere, I do not see how it could have been the Warspite. (When 
cinnnti approaches that dock, it gradually lets out water bal- 
Judging from its shape, I would say that it was a light cruiser 
meander class. (According to another report it was an 8,000- 
ft. This seems rather accurate.) (2) Among the members 
crew who came on shore there were some with such names 
IE. GEOBGE, etc., on their hatbands and we also have a spy 
to the effect that some forty -eight soldiers wounded in the Med- 
ean were being accommodate. (3) I know nothing of the 
lent of this ship after my #451.'* 

sly no British ships save this has entered port here (that is 
rom the Taggubwno (?) mentioned in my #494.* 

r 21094 Trans. 8/16/41 (6) 

ayflUahle. 

S #20498) British cruiser which was anchored at Cavite for several days departed 
— on the 27th. 


«0-46-pt 12 20 
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[5^] From : Manila 

To: Tokyo 

August 20, 1941 

Purple 

#532 

Re your Circular #1793 •. 

I am reporting to you below information which I have been able to 
get, though it may be somewhat incoherent. 

1. There are many tall buildings in the city, to the upper stories of 
which admittance is forbidden. It is thought, therefore, that anti- 
aircraft guns have been placed in them. It is fairly certain that guns 
have been placed on the Great Eastern Hotel (some have actually seen 
ten disguised machine guns on the top of it,) tne (hitchcock?) Avenue 
Hotel (this is the former Marco Polo Hotel), and on the Insular Life 
and the Trading Commerce. Besides these, I presume guns have been 
placed on top of the Capitol, the Municipal Building, the post office, 
etc. (I believe that the army and the navy both have in their posses- 
sion a map giving the locations of the tall buildings in the city.). 

2. A person has seen during the evenings in. the latter part of July, 
86 anti-aircraft guns being transported to Camp Murphy. 

ARMY 21461 Trans. 8/26/41 (6) 

• Not ftTailable. 


\ 6 &] From: Manila 
To : Tokyo 
August 20, 1941 
Purple 

#533 (Report of Primary Importance) 

Last March work was begun on the reparation of the airplane base 
south of Darurakku * on the way to San Miguel. For a time, however, 
the work was stopped. Lately it seems that the undertaking has been 
resumed. 

Eye witnesses say that th^ are using about 900 employees and are 
hurrying the work along. I understand that at present the gliding 
ground is being preparra. 

ARMY 21663 Transv 8/28/41 (6) 

• Kana tpelllng. 


r^] From: Davao (Kihara) 

To: Tokyo 
August 22, 1941 
J-19 

#104 (Intelligence of Primary Importance) 


Because too much time would be required to fill in the paddy fields 
as originally planned in the construction of a new air base, it is 
rumored that these plans have been changed. Construction is to 
bemn on an air base which will be laid down between the sea and the 
paddy fields where now stands a cocoanut grove. In order that 
bombing planes can use this air field, four concrete runways are to be 
constructed. It is understood that some 2,500 recruits from among 
the local populace will be used in this construction enterprise. Four 
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red wheelbarrows which will be used in this construction 
Iready been unloaded onto the pier. When I last visited 
d made an investigation of the land they planned to use. 
> me that they would have to use more tnan three feet oi 
1 these paddy fields. A great deal of work will be entailed, 
n the cutting down and removal of the cocoanut trees in 

63 Trans. 10/28/41 (6) 


'om: Davao (Kihara) 
1941 


\g the middle of July a number of American destroyers 
e harbor of Jolo. We have intelligence to the effect that 
to this port from Hawaii, but we have no evidence to 
te it. 

ng the last ten days of 0 American destrc^ers entered 
of Jo lo.* Kabunko ** and Kanbin.** (Please refer to part 3 
12.‘) T^ile in the area of these three ports, they engaged 
practice with live ammunition. 

mg the middle of August, one large airplane capable of carry- 
rsons landed on the water in the vicinity of Jolo and was tim 
for a number of hours. 

) understood that there are approximately 2,000 drums of 
gasoline stores within the military establisiunent at Jolo. 
trmore, reports on the movements of war vessels in and out 
>rt of Jolo are prone to be delayed because of the existing 
IS. Do you want me to send this sort of delayed information 
it wire? Please wire. 

J3958 Trans. 10-24r41 (6) 


on the iiland of the 
IiUnd group. 
peUing. 


same name, one of the eonthefnmoat lalanda of the 


From: Manila (Nihro) 
cyo 

1 st 1941 

0 

ips in port on the 28rd. 

Manila. 

Transports 6. 

HON 

PISU (Arrived the morning of the 23rd). 

B. Cavite. 

Destroyers 1. (Arrived from Manila on the 21st). 
Transports GORUDOSTNA (entered port a^ut a 
month ago and is now under repairs.) 
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2. The oiler TORINIRCIC left harbor on the 22nd headed for 
Tarakan in order to take on oil. 

3. Recently several destroyers and submarines have been stationed 
in the vicinity of Mariveles. We are investigating the number sta- 
tioned at present. 

4. Brig. General Cra^tte arrived here on the 20th apparently on 
the Dutch ship TIBADAEKY and had a conference with MacAithur 
on the 21st. 

5. According to newspaper reports the CHANTO (formerly the 
Hilda Maers^ arrived here the 20th after having l^n repaired 
at Olongapo and her sister ship the KABARTJNDO (formerly the 
Giertrude Maersk) is at present being repaired there. Hence the 
floating drydock must have been there formerly, however we will con- 
tinue investigations. 

6. On the 16th a ship which appeared to be the MADDO and two 
destroyers arrived in Cebu and all left that same night. 

21518 

JD-1 : 4810 (H) Navy Trans. 8-27-41 (6-AR) 


[^] From : Manila (Nihro) 

To : Tokyo 
August 26, 1941 
Purple 
#554 

Four boats on the 24th and ‘‘REI” on the 25th entered 

the harbor. 

ARMY 21611 Trans. 8/29/41 (6) 


* Submarine. 


[d^] From : Manila 
To: Tokyo 
August 1941’ 

Purple 

#559 (Primary Intelligence) 

1. Warships at anchor in this harbor on the 80th : 

(1) In Manila, 3 destroyers of the Bell class; 6 submarines (sub- 
marines left port on the 27th but have returned). Furthermore, the 
tanker Trinity came to this port on the 27th and dropped anchor here 
(please refer to Part 2 of my #543 •). 

(2) One destroyer (undergoing repairs) Gorudosu. 

2. A large portion of the submarines, according to intelligences which 
have come to me, are now in the Ringaen " area. 

3. 500 American soldiers arrived here on the Cleveland the 29th. 
Furthermore, on the same dav the Migsk entered this harbor. 
(^Though details of this ship could not be ascertained, it is understood 
that she is loaded to capacity with military equipment 

ARMY 21666 Trans. 9/2/41 (6) 


• B. I. 8. #21518 regmrdiiis boat* In harbor at llanUa. 
^ LlnfAjen on the wait coast of tbs Island of Lnson. 
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i: Tokyo (Toyoda) 
•41 


to intelligences obtained by naval authorities, the Hous- 
‘ved on the 20th or there about to pass through the harbor 
since that time they have not been able to learn where it 
e investigate the waters in and around Manila for some 
warship and then make your report. 

7 Trans. 11/8/41 (6) 


ila (Nihro) 
• 1041 


)lehead returned to port on the 31st. Two destroyers left 
1st. 

} (H) Navy Trans. 9-16-41 ( AR) 


rom 
a 

er 1041 


Tokyo 


confidential. 

'd to the points you were to note, from now on in case there 
al change, report once a week, but report each change of the 
as they occur: 

ral and departure of Houston. 

val and departure of more than 5 or 6 destroyers or sub- 

val and departure of naval ships other than American; 
1 detail the particulars and relationships involved). 

)37 (H) Navy Trans. 0-11-41 (6-AB) 


From: Manila (Nihro) 
yo 

er 8, 1941 

) 

e 7th, the Houston and two destroyers entered port. 

22061 Trans. 9/11/41 (6) 
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From: Manila (Nihro) 

To: Tokyo 
11 September 1941 
(Purple) 

#595 

The Houston^ which we reported having entered on the 7th, has 
been alon^ide the pier loading fuel and stores until today when it 
left for umcnown destination accompanied by two submarines and two 
destroyers. 

22254 

JD-1: 5153 (M) Navy Trans. 9-15-41 (5-AR) 

From: Manila 
To: Tokyo 
13 September 1941 
(Purple) 

#601 

1. Ships in port on the 13th : 

BUKKU (Black Hawk!) 

2 destroyers. 

BERU 

1 submarine 

2. On the 13th an American cruiser of the Brooklyn class entered 
port and is taking on supplies. It is said to have come from Hawaii. 
I am investigating names of ships and other details but am sending 
this much on for tne present. 

22422 

JD-1: 6263 (H) Navy Trans. 9-17-41 (6-AR) 

\68\ From: Manila 
To : Tokyo 
15 September 1941 
(Purple) 

#604 

Re my #601*. 

According to secret information received, it is the St. Louis, with 
three other vessels (names unknown) said to be starting for Singapore. 
It was observed that waves of about 24 or 25 knots are painted on the 
bows. At present explosives are being lowered (red flags being 
hoisted). 

22430 

JD-1 : 5271 


Jl>-1 : 526S (SIS #22422). 


(F) Navy Trans. 9-18-41 (6-AR) 
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la (Nihro) 
6, 1941 


<)4‘. 

the harbor early on the 16th loaded with food supplies, 
i three sea planes (single wing) were observed. Desig- 
stated in my previous message. It is also reported that 
d here ?) by way of Australia but whether this is true or 
:now. 

3 Trans. 9/25/41 (6) 

130. 1 hare secret information that the 8t Lovio and three other ships 

ingapore and that they apparently have ammunition on board. 


m; Manila (Nihro) 
1, 1941 


ernoon of the 17th, the Phoenix came in port and is now 
d at the pier. 

ed two more ships of the same type will soon arrive, 
r Trans. 9/20/41 (6) 

a (Nihro) 


, 1941 


nchored here, the 26th, are : 

:X 


oat (12,000 to 13,000 tons, number of crew unknown) 
approximately 200 sailors. 

• (Peters ?), which entered the harbor on the 18th, is 
Lve carried 500 soldiers. 

Trans. 9-27-41 (6) 


1 : Manila (Nihro) 
, 1941 


sage #618.“ 

X left port the morning of the 22nd. 


22772. 


Trans. 9/27/41 (6) 
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From: Davao (Kihara) 

To: Tokyo 
September 26, 1941 
J-19 
#135 

Upon my arrival to take up my post here, I heard the following 
re^rt concerning Zamboanga : ' 

Since last August American destroyer tenders, destroyers and sub- 
marines enter that port from the South Seas every Saturday. After 
they have lain at anchor for one or two days they leave again for the 
South. In summing up the statements ot members of the crews of 
these boats, it appears that these warships ply the waters from Jolo ** 
to Tawao ® and Tarakan * on the island of Borneo. 

ARMY 24468 Trans. 11/7/41 (6) 

• A city on the island of Mindanao. 

^ Name of the island connecting the main Philippine group to Borneo. 

^ Town in British North Borneo, 
d In Netherlands Borneo. 


[77] From: Tokyo 
To: Davao 
October 2, 1941 
J-19 
#62 

Re your #105.* 

Please wire me the location and movements of fishermen and 

since your last report. 

ARMY 25697 Trans. 12-4^41 (6) 

* Not available. 


From: Tokyo (Toyoda) 

To: Manila 
October 4, 1941 
Purple 
#318 

I want you to make a reconnaissance of the new defense works along 
the east, west and southern coasts of the Island of Luzon, reporting 
on their progress, strength, etc. Also please investigate anything else 
which may seems of interest. 

ARMY 23207 Trans. 10/8/41 (6) 


[72] From: Manila (Nihro) 

To: Tokyo 
October 14, 1941 

Purple (Primary Intelligence) 

#685 

On the afternoon of the 13th, the ffoit^ton, the Marblehead, the 
Hoh^ five destroyers, and two mine layers left port. Their destina- 
tion is unknown. 

The following .ships are tied up in this harbor at the present time : 
The Bla-ck Hawk, the Pa«,* four destroyere, 10 submarines (the sub- 


■ Kana spalling. 
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Classes 170 and 190). and the Oold Star (all of the 
•lied submarines are tied up on either side of the Gold 
taking on supplies) . 

5 Trans. 10/21/41 (6) 


m : Manila 

941 


f reliability A. 
temoon of the 17th the 

)DO 

r 

stroyers 

bmarines (140 class) 

lU 

inelayer and 

TRINITY 

fbor. 

ion to the above ships in port at present on the 18th are 
Manila. 

The same as my ^685* 

Cavite. 

BEI 

2 minelayers 

(4 groups missing) . 

e scale barracks are being constructed at NLEBA ESIHA 
]!abanatuan and Laur (aTOut 131 kilometers from Manila), 
said that mechanized maneuvers are being carried out be- 
ar and Aguilla. 

04 (H) Navy Trans. 19-22-41 (O-AR) 

952 (SIS #28766). 


From: Manila (Nihro) 


rvo 

20, 1941 


try intelligence. The Houston, the Marblehead, eight de- 
I, ten submarines (of the 170 and 190 class) and one mine 
tft port on the morning of the 20th. Their destination is 
n. 

23906 


Trans. 10/24/41 (6) 
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From: Davao (Kihara). 

To: Tokyo 
21 October 1941 
(J 19) 

#166 

Regarding my #124*. 

As an air base for central Mindanao district, 300 men are being 
managed by Americans, and the ground is now being leveled. 

An under ground hangar and under ground oil tante are planned ; 
however, the material for this is delayed so that building on ^s is 
not progressing as planned. 

Already several times a week planes are flying here, and it seems 
they are expecting large heavy bomber planes too, very soon. 

25580 

JIVl : 6946 ( Y) Navy Trans.12-1-41 (6) 


*Not available. 

[75] From : Manila 

To: Tokyo 
October 1941 
Purple 
#707 

1. Two destroyers, the Toh * and the Maddo,* two submarines, and 
one mine layer touched port on the afternoon of the 23rd. 

2. The President Cleveland, which entered the port on the after- 
noon of the 23rd, landed American soldiers (an unconfirmed report 
is that there were 2,500 ) . 

3. The Chester, a Class A Cruizer no doubt convoying the Cleve- 
land, also entered the port on the afternoon of the 23rd. 

4. Referring to my #661 and #685 ® the Gold Star was a mistake 
for the OhotM* (or Ohotou*) (estimated to be a 10,000 ton ship 
formerly Norwegian and remodeled after the war) . 

ARMY 23980 Trans. 10/27/41 (S) 


• Kana spelling. 

* Not available. 

« See 8. I. 8. ^8756. Manila wires Tokyo the ships that are laid np in the harbor at 
the present time and the ones that left port on the afternoon of the 18th. 


£75] From : Manila (Nihro) 

To: Tokyo. 

26 October 1941 
(Purple) 

#711 

1. The RET* and one destroyer left during the morning of the 25th. 
Destination is not known. 

2. Ships in port are the following: 

a. Manila. 

TON* 

MADDO* 

CHESTETl 

BUKKU* 

BETIU* 
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ROYGXOMU (?) 

HON* 

6 destroyers 
11 large submarines 
5 smaU submarines 
ite. 

PASU* (under repair) 

2 destroyers 

:e indications that all of the vessels are to be repainted 
)lor (almost a grey), the TON* and one destroyer have 
repainted. 


(D) Navy Trans. 10-29-41 (6-AR) 

dleiits for these abbreyiatlons are : 

?ley 

ision 

Marblehead 
Black Hawk 
Gibel 
•on 

nopu 


i: Manila (Nihro) 
11 


>U entered Cavite on the 26th and the BEI entered on 
if the 27th. 

aorning of the 27th, 3 destroyers, 11 submarines of the 
]ON and 2 minelayers left port, destination unknown. 
24284 (H) Navy Trans. 11-3-41 (6-AR) 


a 

41 


and the MADDO** sailed on the afternoon of the 28th 
er on the morning of the 29th. Destination unknown. 

25164 (H) Navy Trans. 11-24^-41 (5-AR) 


i (Nihro) 
)41 


r*, MADDO*, HON*, 7 destroyers, 8 submarines and 3 
entered port on the 31st. But the TON* left again on 
f the 1st. destination unknown. 

oming of the 1st the President Cleveland and the Presi- 
left port loaded with American soldiers whose time was 
ncertain). 
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3. According to reports received from [75] what we believe 
are reliable sources the number of American military and naval planes 
in the Philippine Islands is as follows : 

(a) Military planes. 

Large lumbers, 29. 

Scout planes, 324. 

The same, B type, 62. 

Fighters, 317. 

The same, B type, 131. 

Pursuit planes, 302. 

The same, D type, 69. 

Training planes, 49. 

Total 1^83. 

(b) Naval planes. 

Large flying boats, 26. 

4. Ships in port on the 1st : MADDO,* BUKKU,* PISU,* HON,* 
BEBU,* 9 destroyers, 3 submarines, WOHOTOSU, 3 minelayers. 
In Cavite : RET,* PASU,* 2 Z. 

5. According to a report from the De La Rama steamship com- 
pany two of ^eir ships, the Dona E^taban (1,616 tons), and tihe 
MADBUKARU ( 191 tons) , had been requisitioned by the local Amer- 
ican Army. 

JD-1 : 6335 (H) Navy Trans. 11-8-41 (6-AR) 

24533 


^ PoMible equivalents for these abbreviations are : TON (Houston) : MADDO (Marble- 
head) : HON (Heron) ; BUKKU (Black Hawk) ; PISU (Chmopus) ; BBRU (Isabd) ; REI 
(Lan^ey) ; PASU (danopus). 


[75] From: Manila (Nihro) 

To: Tokyo 
1 November 1941 
(Purple) 

#723 

(RE your #318)* 

Strict guard is being maintained hence the gathering of informa- 
tion is extremely difficult. We are making secret investigations but 
I will wire you the following newspaper and foreign office reports for 
the present. 

1. The incorporation of the, Philippine Army into the Far Eastern 
Army is progressing slowly but surelv and it is reported that bv the 
end of the year the incorporation of 120,000 will be completed. Addi- 
tions to the barracks at the various camps are being rushed to ccun- 
pletion. It seems that particular emphasis is being placed on ^e 
concentration of military strength. 

Localities are as follows : Kabnnatuan, San Marcelino 

(several groups missing). 

Furthermore there is to be a great increase in the number of soldiers 
stationed in the vicinity Lingayen during the month of November. 
Army maneuvers are to to carried out during the middle of the month. 
This may be a temporary measure. 
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icinity of Mariveles more than 3000 workmen are being 
the work on the various projects. However, there are 
!i 300 infantry and cavalry troops stationed there. 

1 , what I estimated to be oetween 2000 and 3000 infantry 
anila by bus headed north. Their destination may have 
e place. It is being investigated at present. It appears 
rports are being built there and the docks are being 

lan area the surveillance is particularly strict and it is 
1 the entry of Filipinos is prohibited. 

: being rushed on the road between Dingalan and 
ur?) and by the middle of October there were less than 
rs that had not been completed [80'\ and this 
id in the near future. The road between Infanta and 
ig widened to 5 meters. Work is being carried on day 
the progress is amazing. 

lere are 30 or 40 fighter planes, 20 or 30 light bombers 

ore of altitude -planes (/) it is said. 

dail. 


(H) Navy Trans* 11-4-41 (S-TT) 

'I want you to make a reconnaiaaance of the new defense works along the 
them coasts of the Island of Luson, reporting their progress, strength, etc. 
[gate anything else which may seem of interest.’* (SIS #28207) 


I, Hihro) 
941 


I, BERU D-8, S-13 and M-3 left on the afternoon of 

ation unknown and D-1 are now 

zil ?). 

Trans. 11/13/41 (6) 


: Manila (Nihro) 
941 


ut a month ago little by little brown soldiers have been 
Stotsenburg Barracks. The number at present is about 
lousand. In view of the fact that these soldiers speak 
may be “Iko’s.” I understand that they are not very 
American soldiers. We are now secretly investigating 
re come from. 
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2. Taraiao.* Recently the Miguel Air Field has been extended to 
form a rectangle about 1,000 meters long. 

3. All the wooden bridges on the national highwajr between Taraiad 
and Lingayen *’ have been replaced with concrete bridges. 

4. At the foot of a hill situated to the north of Teraiao (the hill 
overlooks the Lingayen- Gulf) about 200 barracks have b^n con- 
structed. I understand that new barracks are being built at Ste 
Ignatia. 

5. From what I hear the American soldiers stotioned at Stotsenburg 
maintained an arrogant attitude toward the Filipinos and, since there 
have been two or three cases of assault on Filipinas, the Filipinos are 
furious. 

ARMY 2465^6 ' Trans. 11/12/41 (61 

* Tarallo. Camarines ProTlnce. 

^ Pangasinan Province, Loaon, Philippine Islands on Lingayen Qulf. 


[ 82 '\ From: Tokyo 
To.: Manila 
5 November 1941 
(Purple) 

#855 

For Secretary Yuki. 

The Naval General Staff has requested that investigation be made on 
the following items. Please arrange as you think best for the same : 

These items in regard to each port of call : 

(11 Conditions at air po^ on land. 

S 2) Types of planes at each, and number of planes. 

3 ) Warships ; also machinery belonging to land forces. 

4) State or progress being made on all equipment and estab- 
lishments. 

JD-1 : 6424 (F) Navy Trans. 11-13-41 (6-AR) 

24696 


[5^1 From: Manila (Nihro) 

To: Tokyo 
November 6, 1941 
Purple 
#735 

Of first importance. Re my #743 *. 

The following information has been pieced together from two intelli- 
gence reports. 

1. 50 American officials and 1200 Philippine soldiers are stationed at 
Bugallon in Pangasinan ** province. There are also 8 light tanks and 
8 aircraft guns (with fixed mounts) . There is a number of American 
artillery men stationed in the Yashiyama (literally — Coconut(!) 
mountain) between Sual ® and Lingayen *. 

2. There are 10 two-motored light bombers, 190 Curtb fighting 

E lanes (up to now intelligence reports have given the number to be 60 
ut re<:ently reenforcements were received) and 400 American air force 
officers stationed at Iba in Zambales ^ province. A division of Philip- 
pine soldiers (15,000) are stationed at San Marcelino. This division 
IS composed of 3 infantry regiments, 3 field artillery companies and 3 
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d armored artillery companies and it is exp^ted that a 
nt of a large number of tanks will soon be received. They 
(T started the construction of a new air field there. 

3re, 320 Philippine soldiers are stationed at Botolan. 
re now constructing barracks at three points lout 4 kilo- 
! than 10) kilometers and 22 kilometers) on tne \8^'\ 
arlac to Santa Ignacia in Tarlac province which will ac- 
>00, 1000, 1500 soldiers respectively, a total of 3,000. Also 
is being started on a new air field 5 kilometers south of 
e year plan) apparently a part of the leveling has already 
i. A military road from Capas through O’Donnell to 
Zambales province is almost completed. (Upon several 
:ely troop camouflaging was observed.) 
y 200 li^t tanks were (landed?) at Stotsenburg in Pam- 

L3 Trans. 11/15/41 (6) 


5 . 

th of Manila beyond Tarlac province. 

Province. 

irn side of the peninsula acroM tbe bav from Manila. 

iwest shore of Manila Bay between Tarlac and Bataan Province. 


m: Manila 
1941 


:353.* 

tting that portion of the message following Rmohahu. 
j my #723.“ 

te last part of last month a reinforcement of 4 or 5 thou- 
has been received in the province of Bataan.* They were 
ng the coast and in the central mountain districts at Say- 
)en, Lamao, Limay, etc. 

ellent military highway has been constructed between 
fariveres ( 154 kilometers to 157 kilometers from Manila) 
asts and in the interior. Sentries are posted at the en- 
biting the passa^ of civilians, Philippine military and 

assessing special permits 

;rful?) ^ns and many defenses seem to have been put in. 
the road between Bagac and Balanga has already been 
to a military highway, construction of a military road 
loron and Olongapa has been suspended. I believe that 
onnections between these places have been by boat for a 

ncomplete) .* 

4 Trans. 11/14/41 (S) 

^4382 ; In which Manila wlrea a report on the defense activities in the 
s leathered from newspapers and forei^ offlce reports. 

)vince across the bay from Manila. 

ntioned in this messaae are in Bataan province. 

of the meseace was not retransmitted. 
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[86'\ From: Manila (Nihro) 

To: Tokyo 
November 8, 1941 
Purple 
#742 

The warships at anchor in the harbor on the 8th are as follows: 
The Marblehead^ the Black Hawk^ eight destroyers, nine submarines, 
the Heron^ the Wohotosu^* the Isabel^ and the tanker Trinity (the 
latter arrived on the 8th). 

AKMY 24745 Trans. 11/14/41 (6) 


• Kana spelling. 


From: Manila (Nihro) 

To: Tokyo 
November 10, 1941 
Purple 
#745 

1. The touched port at Cavite on the 8th. 

2. Four destroyers left port on the 10th. Destination unknown. 

3. Two cargo boats (former president boats of the 10,000 ton class 
with the names painted over) entered port on the 9th, landing 2,300 
soldiers. 

ARMY 24755 Trans. 11/14/41 (6) 


[87] From: Manila (Nihro) 

To: Tokyo 
November 10, 1941 
Purple 
#746 

Re mv #722,* first part of part 3 — the number of large attack 
planes, lat^ models, 4rmotored B-19’8, is 32. 

Re my #727,** the black soldiers are American negroes. 

ARMY 24850 Trans. 11/17/41 (6) 

* See 8. I. 8. ^4638 ; In which Manila Informs Tokyo in regard to the number of Ameri- 
can military and naval planes in the Philippine Islands. 

See 8. 1. 8. #24626 ; in which Manila reports on defense activities In the Philippines, 
saying they are secretly investigating where the 2 or 8,000 brown soldiers arriving at the 
Stotsenbnrg Barracks have come from. 


From: Manila (Nihro) 

To: Tokyo 
November 12, 1941 
Purple 
#753 

On the morning jof the 12th, an American cruiser of the Chester 
class entered port. She is pow tied up at dock #7 and is taking on 

. It is thought likely that this vessel accompanied one of the 

President line ships into port. This vessel preceded the cruiser into 
port. 

ARMY 24923 


Trans. 11/18/41 (6) 
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11 ; Manila (Nihro) 
. 1941 


to a report handed on to me by a Japanese who has lived 
ce of Iloeos Norte for some fourteen or fifteen years, the 
> been ascertained. 

present time there are approximately 400 Philippine 
seven or eight officers stationed in Laoag.* It is being 
lever, that the Philippine troops will be increased to 
y 1,700. At the present time they are constructing 
rracks. 

ems to be no indication that they plan the expansion of 
vil airport in Laoag (length, 1.200 metres; width, 860 
are they stationing any military planes at that field, 
reconnaissance flight nightly ^one plane) over the coastal 
icinity of the city, no extensive activity is in process, 
it is said that Claveria * and Burgos '* are being ei^uipped 

, the details are unknown. (I am continuing my 

igations in this connection.) 

Trans. 11/21/41 (6) 

ProTince of Iloeos Norte on the Island of Luzon, P. I. 
northern shore of the Island of Luzon, P. I. 


I : Manila (Nihro.) 
1941 


.-en me by a Japanese who resides in Camarines Norte " 

fea at the present time there does not seem to be many 
ed. Only about 60 members of the Philippine Patrol 
with headquarters in Daet,** are located in that area, 
or six of these patrolmen are dispatched as a relief unit 
nd Jose Panganiban.** 

I Airport at Paracale is not being used at the present 
' as the military air field at Daet is concerned, though 
ilitary planes landed there during February of this 
t time to this there has not been a single military plane 
field. As this field is located right on the beach, should 
it is said that naval planes could land in the shipping 
e beach as well. 

)int of land, San Muricio,* north of Jose Panganiban 

hat they are equipping with , but this has 

ed. (I am continuing my secret investigations.) 


t. 12 


21 
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.4. Twelve or thirten coastnl reconnaissance planes were seen to have 
flown over the area within a period of three days. Toward the latter 
part of last year 13 American freighters are said to have entered the 
port of Panganiban. Since then, almost on the average of once a 
week, American freighters sail from Batganas ' to Hondagua.* 

ARMY 25162 Trans. 11/24/41 (6) 


[90] • Province near southeastern extremity of Luzon. 

^ City on southeastern extremity of the Island of Luzon. 

^ Seajiort In the province of Camarines Norte. 

^ Bn^linh spellini;. Cannot identify. 

^ English spelling. Point of land cannot be identified. 

' Seaport in southwestern Luzon. 

* Seaport on X»oper Bay off Lamon Bay. 


From: Manila 
To: Tokyo 
13 November 1941 
(Purple) 

#757 

1. The CA heavy cruiser of my #753* was the Portland. 

2. On the morning of the 13th a British destroyer of the Defender 
type entered pwrt. 

3. It has b^n ascertained that 8 {or 4 f) of the nine submarines 
of mv #742* are of the 129 class. They have entered port here recently 
but the exact date is uncertain. 

JD-l: 6503 24780 (H) Navy Trans. 11-13-41 (S-22) 

•Not available. 


[91'\ From : Tokyo 
To: Manila 
15 November 1941 
(Purple) 

#368 

Strictly confidential. 

Re your #746*. 

Please ascertain by what route the large bombers went to the Philip- 
pines, and also please make investigations again as to their number. 

JD-l: 6753 25236 (H) Navy Trans. 11-24-41 (AR) 

•JD-l : 8945 (SIS #24890). Reports 32 B-19 bombers In the Pbillppinea. 


From: Manila (Nihro) 

To: Tokyo 
15 November 1941 
(Purple) 

#767 

1. It has been a.scertained that the ship of my #757*, paragraph 2. 
was a British transport, the'AWATEA which entered port at the 
same time under convoy, (12000 or 13000 tons, 700 or 800 soldiers on 
board). Both ships sailed agttin on the evening of the 14th, destina- 
tion unknown. 

2. On the afternoon of the 14th, 4 destroyers, 11 submarines, 1 mine- 
layer, entered port. 
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port on the 15th : 
lila: 

^lADDO 

Portland 

3UKKU 

3ERU 

3ERU** 

ION 

VOHOTOSU 
1 destroyers 
10 submarines 
minelayer 
ivite : 

roN 

^ASU 

5237 (H) Navy Trans. 11-25-41 (AR) 

(IS #24780). Re movements of U. 8. Naval and British Naval craft In 


1941 


iinsmittiiig our machine telegram of the 14th with indi- 
cause of a mistake on the plug board, as follows : 

!ig is from a report of a Japanese resident in Cebu. 
i»t there are about 800 American and 2,500 Filipino 
»ned there. (There are four barracks each with a 
3ut 500 or 600 soldiers. 

)rt has an area of about 196 acres but is being enlarged 
ivict labor). About 12 planes (of medium size) used 
ine Army, have been transporte<l to Java by air, and 12 
n Army planes, (monoplanes — whether they were scout 
uit planes w^as not clear), are now stationed there. In 
‘se there is one large bomber in the hangar (double type, 
mes). 

tjuarters of the former patrol force are being used as the 
storehouse and all sorts of provisions are being stored 

nd of September, about 20 American warships anchored 
?st coast of the Sulu Archipelago. Around the middle 
o destroyers and one cruiser entered Cebu harbor and 
ith, one oil supply ship of the 20,000 ton class, and a 
■uiser of the 10,000 ton class, entered pmit and anchored 
ee days. It has been recognized that occasionally two 
ican ships anchor around the south of Mactan, Bacol, 

n open drydock at MAKUGAA (operated by Chinese) 
dling ships up to 10,000 tons. 

4933 (H) Navy Trans. 11-18-41 (S-TT) 
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[931 From: Manila (Nihro) 

To: Tokyo 

17 November 1941 

(Purple) 

#769 

On the morning of the l7th the 
MADDO* 

Portland 
J** 10 ships 
M*** 1 ship 

left port. Destination unknown. 

JD-a : 6761 25244 (H) Navy Trans. 11-24-41 (AB) 


*MarUeliefid? 

••May be garble for — destroyer. 

•••Minelayer. 


From : Tokyo (Togo) 

To: Manila 
November 20, 1941 
Purple 

#372 (Strictly Secret) 

Please advise immediately the results of your investigations as to the 

^pe of drift presumed to be in the waters a^acent to Subic 

Bay \ 

Furthermore, please transmit these details to the Asama Maru as 
well as to Tokyo. 

ARMY 25314 Trans. 11-26-41 (6) 


• Near Manila, P. I. 


[9^1 From: Manila (Nihro) 

To: Tokyo 
November 22, 1941 
Purple 
#785 

1. A camouflaged British cruiser (guessed to be 4 or 5 thousand tons ; 
having 8 guns ; name unknown ) entered port on the morning of the 21st 
and anchored at Pier #7, sailing at 5 in the afternoon, destination 
unknown. 

On the 21st an American transport (rumored to be the President 
Harrison) entered port and took on soldiers (number unknown) and 
materiel. 

2. Boats anchored in port on the 22nd were : 

Manila — Portland (entered the port on the 21st); Marblehead; 
Black Hawk; Isobel; Heron; Wohotosu*; Pisu*; one mine layer; 9 
destroyers ; 20 submarines. 

Cavite— Houston ( ? ) ; Canopus. 

ABMY 25471 Trans. 11/29/41 (6) 


Kana apelUng. 
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a (Nihro) 
1941 


together various reports, it appears that a large amount 
)res was removed from the “port, area’’ during the “black- 
ght of the 21st. Forty or nfty civilian buses (carmng 
f the Manila Electric (^mpany) were seen in the Rizai 
I'ict. Investigations are being made to find out if these 
pith troops. 

two o’clock in the afternoon of the 22nd, 60 light tanks 

: gun, two ) and 20 ammunition trucks were seen 

on Bridge ? ) . These light ttinks and ammunition trucks 
he 21st grouped near the headquarters of the “port area” 
e. It is conjectured that (troops ?) arrived on military 
entering the harbor. An English language “bulletin” 
ited that a large number of light tanks and ammunition 
t at four and six o’clock on the afternoon of the 22nd in 
eycuayan in Bulacan Province and San Fernando in 
ovince. I believe that these had been landed sometime 
it. The final destination of these tanks and trucks is now 
ated. - 

it it is seen that there are two or three hundred American 
ear the “port area” which have been imported at short 
iting a hurried atmosphere. Also, troops have newly 
irtam places in f) the hills within the city. They are 
erican reinforcements. Feeling among the people in 
rcome tense. 

Trans. 12/1/41 (6) 


i: Manila (Nihro) 
1941 


23rd a camouflaged submarinetender, the Holland * 
id tons, apparently a camouflaged Dutch vessel), entered 

:th, 5 submarines left port, destination unknown, 
ith, 7 destroyers left port, destination unknown. 

25708 (H) Navy Trans. 12-4-41 (6-AB) 

. S. 8. HOLLAND (of 8000 tons). 

I (Nihro) 

L941 


d, BUKKU*, 2 destroyers, 10 submarines, left port on 
Destinaticm unknown. 

25782 (H) Navy Trans. 12-5-41 (6-AB) 


Hawk. 
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From: Manila (Nihro) 

To: Tokyo 
November 28, 1941 
Puiple 
#799 

Becently thev have utilized a group of nine planes (one flight of six 
and another of three planes) in high-level scouting patrols over the 
city of Manila from four o^clock in the morni^. In addition, three 
other planes fly over the city independently. Though in the morning 
and evening the weather is clear and windless, squalb come once a day. 

ARMY 26764 Trans. 12/6/41 (6) 

[^] B. TRANSLATED AFTER 7 DECEMBER 1941 

From: Manila (Nihro) 

To: To^o 
29 November 1941 
(Purple) 

#806 

Ships in port on the 29th. 

1. Manila: 

Submarine tender WOTOSU and HORAN * 

Submarines 190 class 6 
Sulnnarines 170 class 6 
Submarines 180 class 6 

(When the 180 class entered port there were 8 but 3 departed, 
destination unknown.) 

Submarines 150 class 6 
Submarines small size 4 
Oilers, 2 (PISU * and TRINITY) 

Destroyers, 2 
Gunboats, 1 (BERU *) 

2. Cavite: 

TON* 

PASU • (being repaired). 

3. It was announced on the 27th that for a time the lights at Smi^^ 
Point in Cavite, at Manila, Baguio, and on the buoys in the bay would 
be turned out 

JD-1 : 7207 26936 (H) Navy Trans. 12-8-41 (6-AR) 

•Probably HOLLAND, PECOS, ISABEL. 


[^] From: Manila (Nihro). 

To : To^o. 

1 DecemW 1941 
(Purple) 

#812 

Ships in port on the 1st. 

1. A. Manila. 

Submarine tender HOIXAND. 
Submarines, small, 2. 
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'ines, large, 6. 

2 (PlSlf* and TRINITY). 

1 (KASUBERU). 

V.SU* which was undergoing repairs at Cavite lies at 
)r off . 

hip, 1 (4000 ton class), taking on provisions. 

)marine tender WOTOSU. 
e submarines and 

)yers, left port this morning, destination unknown. 

lan Navigation (10,000 ton class) entered port about 
i'rom it are being unloaded 12 objects 1 meter in diameter 
iters in length. I think they are boilers. (I am making 

i^anish ship, the Manchen Maersk (10,000 ton class), 
ry Panama, present name unidentifiable (under inves- 
red port this morning, about half loaded, it appeared, 
eighters (^6000 ton class) are at the pier taking on cargo, 
certainable. 

T Kelogg (American registry, 6000 ton class), entered 
days ago, unloaded crude oil and is scheduled to load 

steban (requisitioned by the American Army) entered 

nii^. 

TON.* 

25936 (H) Navy Trans. 12-8-41 (6-AR) 

B, Canopus, and Houston. 


3TJTHEA8T AsIA AND NeTHF.RLANDS EaST IndIES 
A. TRANSIJITED BEFORE 7 DECEMBER 1041 

ia (Ishizawa) 

41 


side the department.) 

' a 

ransport planes turned out to be two D C S’s of KUNI- 
'W, according to a newspaper report, the KUNIRUMU 
ned planes are : 

e DC 5 type 
e DC 3 type 
e DC 2 type 
;kheeds 

e Sikorsky S 43 type 
e Ouranmen * G. E. 21 type 
laviland Dragon 
e Fokker EHS 7 type 
e Fokker LHU 12 type 
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And it is understood that the Kacfueru ** EMU has 4 of the DC 3 


type. 

Whil 


lile the Java class Cruiser was still at anchor in Puriooku'’ 
harbor, on the morning of the 27th, one destroyer of the Bankerutu*’ 
class entered port. 

ARMY 21721 Trans. 9/3/41 (51 


■ Not available. 
^Kana apeUing. 


From : Tokyo (Toyoda) 

To: Singapore and Batavia 
Septem^r 6, 1941 
Pmrple 

Cir. #1947 (Strictly Secret) 

After you have made an immediate investigation on the following 
matters, please make a report, sending it to us in an appropriate 
manner. 

1. Please inform me as to the various t^pes of fishing entered into 
by Japanese from the point of view of their use in fishing of gasoline- 
powered vessels (“Msoline-powered vessels” is a military term for 
vessels known as “sea arks” which have a considerable cruising 
ability) . 

2. In regard to these fishing concerns who operates these so-called 
“sea arks” : 

(a) List the number of vessels for each concern separately. 

Give the tonnage of each vessel. 

The speed of each vessel. 

Whether or not they have wireless e<iuipment. 

Give the present position of each ship. 

Should we require the use of these fishing vessels, please advise 
us as to the method by which we could transmit instructions for each 
vessel. (This is particularlv important.) 

(g) The time of day we should wire these orders. (This is particu- 
larly important.) 

(h) Please ascertain the length of time required subse- 
quent to receipt of orders to move from their present position to the 
southern part of French Indo-China. 


(b) 

jd) 


ARMY 22009 


Trans. 9/10/41 (6) 


From : Tokyo 
To : Singapore 
October 22, 1941 
Purple 
#316 

Strictly secret 

From the Vice-Chief of General Staff. Through Chancellor 
TAHIRA please report the following two things concerning the air 
force now stationed in the Federated Malay States : 

1. Their drills and battle maneuvers (aerial formations). 

2. Investigate their organization. 

ARMY 23902 Trans. 10-24-41 (S) 
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41 


lURIYA from the Assistant Chief of Staff. 

lease inspect and report on the air force in the Dutch 

rd to : 

ning, formation, and aerial combat methods, 
inization, types, number and location of planes, 
es and number of planes being sent from England and 
d States. ‘ 

Trans. 10/24/41 (S) 


m: Batavia 
•41 


in the Foreign Office, 
kin the Military. 

'ey to Assistant Chief of Staff : (Very secret) . 

message #26. 

;e and loliable information regarding the N. E. I. air 
yret in hand, I will merely report the main items : 
concerning destroyer units : 

,tion 3 planes in small triangle formation (sofne- 

;s in a diamond shaped formation) and three of these 
taking one unit. 

■ their combat methods, they have been observed to work 
f having three pursuit planes attack light bombers from 
elow, attacking one plane at a time, but aside from this 
re not known, 
concerning organization ; 

on headquarters in the army at 

The first Bandoeng air force is at Malang in western 
e second air force seems to have charge of eastern and 
( its symbol is “LFX”) . The number of planes stationed 
to be combat planes 9(?)2 planes light 

of planes: (The number of planes given in brackets 
liable) . 

estroyer) planes; ZATAISUHUOOKU and Curtis in- 
reconnoiter and bombing plane— Curtis — 

X)Ut 5 ( ? ) ) . 

)ers: Glen Martin and Ijockheed (about 150). 

its: DONIERU (about 20) and recent Catalina 5 sea- 

um and small types, about 50) . 
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(c) The number of planes for both army and navy total 
about 500 of fint line planes, and a'dding second line planes it would 
come to between 700 and 1000, (including training planes). During 
the review of troops on 1 September, about 100 planes were flying over 
Batavia. 

(d) Points at which planes are stationed: (numbers given are very 
unreliable) . Also see Java message # 18* in regard to stations. 

(1) Aviation force #1. Bandon. 

Light bombers, 30. 

Combat planes, 70. 

KAKIJATE “liFX”** and parachute troops (tern- 

poi*&ril^ crcfitcd) • 

TIRIRITAN**. Combat planes, 12 ; light bombers. 
“LFX” BOlTE SPORUHU**, combat 70, light bomb- 
ers, 6. 

PUMXNBUKKU**, (on south coast) some light 

KnuriHpra 

(2) Aviation force #2. “LFX”. 

AARAN**, quite a number of light bombers. 

SOERABAJA, (north field), combat planes, 40; scout 

planes, 30 ; light bombers, 30. 

MAOSCTMATOI**, (west of MAJION), light bomber 
“LFX”. 

JOKUJA**, light bomber, combat plane. 

(3) Naval planes: 

SOERABAJA, flying boats, 20, (including some Catalinas 
recently arrived). Seaplanes, “LFX”. 

TANJONPURIOOKU**, flying boats, “LFX”. 

(4) Outlying territories : 

Menado, flying boats on the lake to the south, “LFX”. 
Anbon, flying boat, “LFX”. Barikupapan, light 
bomber, “LFX”. 

[106'\ (3) The situation as regards replenishments and arrivals: 

(a) Two Catalina flying boats were ferried from the United States 
in early part of September, and three the latter part of October. 

(b) Others, it would seem, are being imported from time to time 
by American and Dutch ships, but the actual facts are not known. 

(^ According to newspaper reports contracts have been made in 
the United States amounting to $^,000,000 for the purchase of two- 
motored medium weight boners of the B type. 

(d) The supplementary naval appropriation just passed provides 
14,340,000 guilaers for plane purchases for the purpose of creating 
a torpedo plane force. 

(e) There seem to be supply depots at each of the flying fields at 
Soerabaja and Bandoeng; ana assembling and repair of planes are 
done at these places. 

t4)' Other items: 

(a) Of late volunteer flying corps are being organized in various 
places for the purpose of training second line pilots, and there are 
already about 40 each in training at Batavia and Soeranaja. 
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there has been an increase of plane accidents (especially 
in the Netherlands East Indies. This is thought to be 
se efforts at expansion . 

(F) Navy Trans. 10-30-41 (6-AR) 


n: Honkong (Yano) 
.941 


Fokyo #542 

been rumors to the effect that the Canada army troops 
sent to the Orient. 

i (morning) a Canadian Pacific line steamer came in 
by a British warship. This ship had on board about 
soldiers, who were entered in the Kuryushinho barracks, 
s are Canadian volunteers and are of mixed nationality, 
ing the strength, etc. of this division a secret, but accord- 
another 2000 are expected. 

Janton, Ottawa. Relay to Shanghai and Nanking. 

J5431 ( Y) Navy Trans. 11-28-41 (CN) 


(Togo) 

y 

1941 


that a squadron consisting of eight ships of the 

s and ten other boats set out from port on November 4th 
1,000 British troops, including many aviators, heading 
States. Therefore, please pay particular attention to 

Trans. 11-25-41 (6) 


B. TRANSLATED AFTER 7 DECEMBER 1941 


e 

541 


(Abfttract) 


ediate report on ships in port and movements of capital 
26263 (A) Navy Trans. 12-13-41 (AR) 
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[108'\ 6. West Coast 

[1091 A. TRANSLATED BEFORE 7 DECEKBER 1941 

From: San Francisco (Muto) 

To: Tokyo 
September 18, 1941 
J-19 
#218 

According to a spy report, the English warship WarspUe arrived 

here from Bremerton on the and is at present moored near 

the (naval arsenal at Mare Island ?). It has l^n determined that 
it requires two more months for repairs at Liverpool (my message 
#187 •). 

Relayed to , Los Angeles and Seattle. 

ARMY 22689 Trans. 9/25/41 (2) 


* Not EYallable. 


From: Seattle (Sato) 

To: Tokyo 
September 20, 1941 
J-19 
#123 

1. The following warships are now at Bremerton : 

The Warspite (repair work continuing. The upper part of the 
bridge and tne left side of the bow spotted here and there with red 
paint.) 

Maryland class — one ship (the bridge, turrets and other main arma- 
ments have been painted r^. Also, they seem to be constructing 
mountings on the foreward main deck for ten anti-aircraft guns. 

Saratoga class aircraft carrier, 1 ship (tied up alongside the pier.) 

[1101 One ship which appears to oe a cruiser (it has two smoke 
stacks but we were unable to distinguish anything else.) 

One other ship just arrived for repair. 

2. The New Mexico class ship mentioned in message #101* has 
departed. 

ARMY 22776 Trans. 9-27-41 (2) 

• Not arailable. 


From: San Francisco (Muto) 

To: Washington 
October 2, 1941 
J-19 

Circular #222. Message to Tokyo as #230. 

1. One Oklahoma class battleship has arrived in port and is moored 
in front of the Bethlehem ship-building yard. No reconstruction 
work is going on on the outside but a great deal of repair work appears 
to be in progress within the ship. 

2. It has Deen announced by the local headquarters of Naval Dis- 
trict #(?) that the Hunter’s Point shipyard, which was bought 
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vhich has been undergoing repairs, will be taken over 
le near future in advance of expectations, (Refer 
letter #216* of last year.) 

VVashin^on, Los Angeles, Seattle and Honolulu. 

Trans. 10-17-il (2) 


11 Tokyo (Toyoda) 
41 


I would like to have you refer in your reports to the 
varships as follows ; 

is there are no great changes in the movement and bas- 
is, report on them at least once every ten days. In the 
•ity intelligence, report such on each occasion, 
i^al or departure oi American flagships of the fleet or 

lore than ten vessels of any tyfie arrive or depart from 
ne. 

val or departure of warships of countries other than 
ates (give as detailed a report as possible on the class 

latrolling be inaugurated by naval planes, report it at 

Trans. 10/29/41 (S) 


i (Sato) 

)41 

ity) 

ng warships entered Bremerton Naval Yard on the 2l8t: 
; (repairs are to be made to her bridge) , the Maryland 
rhich seems to be a cruiser. 

and Los Angeles. 

i • Trans. 11/4/41 (7) 


>m: Seattle (Sato) 

941 

ity) 

(loration of Navy Day, the 27th, fifteen Oast Guard ves- 
rou^ the harbor here in single file. Their names were 
?he Kane^ Ciruma^ the Brooks^ the Foae (the above listed 
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vessels have had their four-inch guns replaced by five-inch guns ; all 
of these were brand-new ones) , the Frigate Bvrd. tne Crow, the Pintail, 
the Eagle 67, BatuTceif- the Buttermtt, the Amber, the YP 83, 87, 89, 
and 90. 

ARMY 24997 Trans. 11/19/41 (2) 

a Kana speUing. 

From: Seattle (Sato) 

To: Tokyo 
November 10, 1941 
J-19 (Priority) 

#165 (Message to Washington Circular #80.) 

Vessels anchored in Brementon on the 9th: Saratoga, Warspite, 
Colorado, (I have confirmed that the latter ship is the one which I 
have reported on successive occasions as the Maryland) and the 
Charleston. 

Relayed to and Los Angeles. 

ARMY 24990 Trans. 11/19/41 (2) 

[1131 B. THANSLATED AFTER 7 DECEMBER 1941 

Fi^: Seattle 
To: Tokyo 
December 6, 1941 
PA-K2 

#184 (Urgent intelligence.) 

1. The ships at anchor in Bremerton on the 5th were the Warspite 
(came out of the dock and at present is tied up at a pier) and the 
Colorado. 

2. The Saratoga sailed the same day. 

ARMY 25876 Trans. 12/8/41 (S^TT) 

[ml 6. Miscellaneous 

[/iJ] From: Havana (Nanio) 

To: Tokyo 
August 2, 1941 
J-19 

#44 (Strictly secret) 

^tween the 16th and the 24th of July, the following American war- 
ships were anchored in the naval harbor of Guantanamo: 2 battle- 
ships; 4 light cruisers; 4 destroyers; 2 Coast Guard cutters; 2 (long 
range ?) heavy bombing planes. 

ARMY 23382 


Trans. lO-ia-41 (2) 
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> 

ncisco 

1941 

131 

re|[>ort beg^inning December 1st on the following : 
ionality, ship’s name, port from which it departed, (or at 
ived) , and port of destination, (or from where it started), 
arture, etc., in detail, of all foreign commercial and war 
i tKe Pacific, Indian ()cean, and South China Sea. 

25710 (Y) Navy Trans. 12-4-41 (2) 

7. Other Messages of Particular Interest, 

Transmitted Before 1 August 1941 

From: Tokyo (Matuoka) 
ington (Koshi) 
ry, 1941 

parts— complete) 

formation we particularly desire with regard to intelligence 
; U. S. and Canada, are the following : 

■.ngthening or supplementing of military preparations on the 
'oast and the Hawaii area; amount and type of stores and 
; alterations to air ports (also carefully note the clipper 

p and plane movements (particularly of the large bombers 

planes). i 

lether or not merchant vessels are being requisitioned by the 

(lent (also note any deviations from regular schedules), and 

r any remodelling is being done to them. 

tiling up of army and navy personnel, their training, (outlook 
euvers) and movements. 

'ords and acts of minor army and navy personnel. 

utlook of drafting men from the view-point of race. Particu- 

whcther Negroes are being drafted, and if so, under what 

ions. 

'ersonnel being graduated and enrolled in the army and navy 
yiation service spools. 

Vhether or not any troops are being dispatehed to the South 
c by transports ; if there are such instances, give description. 

3utlook of the developments in the expansion of arms and the 
iction set-up; the capacity of airplane production; increase in 
inks of labor. 

General outlooks on Alaska and the Aleutian Islands, with par- 
ar stress on items involving plane movements and shipment of 
m supplies to those localities. 

. Outlook on U. S. defense set-ups. 

1 ; 

t738 1030 (continued) Navy , Trans. 2-20-41 (1) 

[>-*l : 776— “We have decided to de-emphasiie our propaganda work and strengthen our 
Ugence work In the U. S.” 

18 #14841) 
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12. Contacts (includii^ plane connections) with Central 
and South America and the South Pacific area. Also outlook on ship- 
ment of military supplies to those areas. 

Please forward copies of this message as a “Minister’s Instruction’ 
to New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles. Seattle, Portland (Chict^o 
or New Orleans ? ) Vancouver, Ottawa, ana Honolulu. Also to Mexico 
City and Panama as reference material. 

JD-1: 

#14738 1030 16 February, 1941 Navy Trans. 2-20-41 (1) 


[77^1 From: Tokyo (Matuoka). 

To: Honolulu (Riyoji). 

15 February, 1941 
( J17 K6) 

#008 

Re my #73 to Washington*. 

In gathering intelligence material, your office wall pay particular 
attention to paragrapl^ 1 and 2. 

JD-1: 

#14729 1036 15 February, 1941 Navy Trans. 2-20-41 (S) 


*JD-1 : lost — Outlives detuUs of intelligence Information desired. 
(818 #1478d) 


From : Tokyo (Matuoka) 

To: San Francisco (Riyoji) 

15 February, 1941 
(J17 K6) 

#020 

Secret. 

Re my #73 to Washington*. 

Will your office please pay particular attention to gathering intelli- 
gence material which will fall under the classifications outlined in 
paragraphs 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, and 12. 

JD-1 : 1031 

#14733 15 February, 1941 Navy Trans. 2-20-21 (S) 


*JD-1 : lost — OnUlnes details of Intelligence Information desired. 
(818 #14788) 


[IW] From: To^o (Matuoka) 
To: Los Angeles (Riyoji) 

16 February, 1941 
( J17 K6) 

#013 

Secret. 

Re my #78 to Washington*. 
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tion with collecting intelligence material, your office will 
lai* attention to contents of paragraphs 1, 2, 8, 9 and 11. 

I 

5 February, 1941 Navy Trans. 2-20-41 (S) 

o Outlines details of intelligence information desired. 

8 ) 


yo (Matuoka). 
York (Riyoji). 
ry, 1941 


4^73 to Washington*. 

lering intelligence material, your office will pay particular 
to contents of paragraphs 4, 6, 7, and 9. 

133 

16 February, 1941 Navy Trans. 2-20-41 (S) 

tOS0 — Outlines details of intelligence information desired. 

47S8) 


Uokyo (J^anese Foreign Minister), 
ncouver (Japanese Consul) 
uary, 1941 

5 ) 

t. 

y #78 to Washington*. 

athering intelligence material, your office will lay particular 
•n paragraph 10. 

1084 

6 15 February, 1941 Navy Trans. 2-20-41 (S) 

: 10 $0 — Outlines details of intelligence Information desired. 
ttl4788) 


From: Tokyo (Japanese Foreign Minister) 

^ ancouver 
lary 26, 1941 

ce 

my 

iasewire reports covering the positions and movements also of the 
i of Canada's Pacific Fleet. Please transmit to Ottawa and from 
office to the Naval Attache. 

lY 16310 Trans. 8/18/41 (S) 

^ 8. I. 8. #14786. Directs Vancoayer, in gathering intelligence material, to lay 
itreM on general outlooks in Alaska ana Aleutian Islands, especially on items 
dni plane moTeuents and shipmenta of military supplies to those localities. 

a6 0-41^-pt. 12 22 
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From : Tokyo (Matsuoka) 

To : Singapore 
May 16, 1941 
PA-K2 

#120 (Strictly Secret) 

According to a telegram from our consul in Colombo, a New York 
Reuters dispatch states that it is reported that the United States has 
already stationed a fleet in the Indian Ocean. Please pay great atten- 
tion to the movements of American warships. 

ARMY 19894 Trans. 7/23/41 (6) 


From: Tokyo (Jap Foreign Minister) 

To: Mexico (Koshi) 

23 June 1941 
(Purple) 

#106 

Regarding the plans for procuring maps of the Panama Canal and 
vicinity, please have career attache Kihara make an official trip to 
Panama. (It might be well to have secretary Yoshimizu accompany 
him.) 

Have the maps taken out by plane, and then have Sato, the Naval 
Attache, bring them to Tol^o with him when he returns. 

Furthermore, since the Panama Legation, in their #62* from 
Panama to me, mentioned the question of a trip, get in touch with 
them regarding date and time of arrival. (American surveillance 
will unquestionably be vigilant. There are also some suspicions that 
they read some of our codes. Therefore, we wish to exercise the 
utmost caution in accomplishing this mission. Also, any telegrams 
exchanged between you and Panama should be very simple.**) 
18581 

JD-1 : 3198 Navy trans. 6-24-41 (S) 

* Available, not yet translated — dated 17 June. 

••i, e. **Kantan** — may also mean “Brief, short” ; hence, cryptographically secure, or 
may infer that they should be in plain language, but Innocuous in appearance. 


r/jgy] From : Vladivostok 
To: Tokyo 
25 June 1941 
(Red) 

#230 

There has been no great change in conditions here up to the 25th. 
Emergency measures are in force, the regulation of commodities and 

supplies to the defense force . The fleet and the air corps began 

practice on the 24th. The attitude toward Japan (?) has undergone 
no change. Some civilians talk to the officials. 

Details of military conditions are as follows : 

1. Conditions on the 22nd. 

(1) About.7 :30 p. m. emergency orders were issued to the army and 
navy sentries who had gone out for the evening and they could be seen 
everywhere in the city running to their posts of duty. 
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K>ut 9 p. m. one truck loaded to capacity with armoured 
3L following this three navy trucks loaded w'ith 4-turret 
nachine guns could be seen moving put to guard (duty), 
fteet was inactive and nothing out of the ordinary could 
. Xlne corps that had charge of air defense seemed to be at 

tions on the 23rd. 

tary trucks were going back and forth constantly in con- 
h tne air defense. 

fleet was still inactive, but part of it engaged in target 
5 radio broadcast throughout the day concerning coastal 


dtions on the 24th : 

change on the land front from the previous day. The num- 
diers in the city seemed to be about as before. 

94 18959 (continued) (H) Navy Trans. 7-2-41 (6-AR) 

(2) The warships that had been in the harbor for the 
cal days sailed out early in the morning apparently for prac- 
iuvers. 

he air corps began making flights from this morning. The 
bo are on duty in the city m ordinary times began practicing 
it. 

; 25th. 

o change during the forenoon. 

'he fteet had already gone out for practice maneuvers but the 
s left in the harbor at 8 a. m. were as follows : 
light cruiser 
mine layer 
submarine tender 
destroyers 
! torpedo boats 
10-20 submarines 
5 sp^ial service ships 
- of these were being repaired. 

(H) Navy Trans. 7-2-41 (6-AR) 


From; Vladivostok 
'okyo 
^941 
I 

port on recent naval activities in this area. 

ice the beginning of the German-Soviet war the naval authorities 
have tightened up on watch and are engaged in naval prepara- 
hy enforcing various exercises to meet any eventuality. However, 
1 exercises are limited to only one section of the force for there 
nany ships which are undergoing repairs. Evidently the prepara- 
i are intended for defense against Japan. 

.) Activities of the fleet. 
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A part of the ERI type and SICHA type submarines assigned to 
this area appear to be operating somewhere else, for there are com- 
paratively lew submarines in port at present. However, the remainder 
of submarines, the torpedo boat division, mine layer division, mine 
sweeper division, high speed torpedo craft division, etc. are still here 
and are either undergoing i-epairs or are engaged in exercises. The 
first phase of exercises ended with the basic maneuvers in early June 
and the 2nd phase is already underway. Lately the departure of craft 
from the bay has become infrequent but since the war, those craft 
which do go out seldom return, even though it be Saturday or Sunday. 
Not only this, but planes of types SB, E15, Elfi and OFUBOOHU are 
Quite active and it appears that they are engaged in exercises with the 
neet. However, the exercises appear to be greatly handicapped by so 
many ships being placed under repairs. 

19616 

JD-1: 3709 (A) Navy Trans. 7-16-41 (3) 


To: 1 


From: Manila (Nihro) 
Tokyo 


lo: 

25 July 1941 
(Purple) 


#433 

The United States is making a concentrated effort to strengthen 
Philippine defenses. There are at present 460 planes, and about 1300 
pilots. Army force numbers lOjOOO and an effort is being made to 
mcrease this number. The Philippine Army numbers about 130,000 
including those on active duty, reserve lists and the gendarmerie. In 
an emergency, about 100,000 men could be turned over to U. S. officers 
to command, it is estimated by the bureau concerned. 


20387 

JD-l: 4155 


(D) Navy Trans. 8-1-41 (6-A.H) 
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EXHIBIT NO. 3 
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EXHIBIT NO. 4 

(Exhibit No. 4 is a map of the Hawaiian Islands showing the record 
of early flights 7 December 1941 obtained by Opana radar detector sta- 
tion. This map is printed as Item No. 1 in EXHIBITS- ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS to Proceedings of Joint Committee.) 

EXHIBIT NO. 5 

ARMY EXHIBIT 


INDEX TO ARMY EXHIBIT 


, Section Suhfect Page * 

I. Unit Locations by District, Hawaiian Department, 7 December 

1941 1 

II. Strength Report by Unit and Station, Hawaiian Department, 30 

November 1941 2-^ 

III. Principal Weapons of Hawaiian Coast Artillery Command, 7 De- 

cember 1941 6 

IV. Copy of Record of Early Flights, 7 December 1941, Obtained by 

Opana Detector Station 7 

Copy of Mobile Detector Station Records Prior to 7:00 a. m., 

7 December 1941 8 

V. Status of Combat Planes, Before and After the Attack, 7 December 

1941 9 

VI. Time of Thke-offs by Airfield after Beginning of Attack 7 December 

1941 lO 

VII. Action and Disposition of Antiaircraft Batteries, 7 December 1941-. 11—12 

VIII. Army Casualties, 7 December 1941 IS 


[7] Section I 

Kauai District: 

3d Battalion, 299th Infantry (less Companies & “L”) and 
attached troops. 

Company “C”, 299th Infantry. 

1st Platoon, Signal Company, Aircraft Warning. 

Air Corps Detachment. 

Maui District: 

1st Battalion, 299th Infantry (less Company ‘‘C”) and attached 
troops. 

Conmany “K”^ 299th Infantry (MOIXDKAI). 

4th Platoon Signal Company, Aircraft Warning. 

Air Corps Detachment. 


* Pai^ referred to are represented by italic flgrurea encloaed by brackets and indlca.tc 
pages of original Exhibit. 
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t: 

tn, 299th Infantry and attached troops, 
ichment, KILAUEA MILITARY CAMP. 

1 Signal Company, Aircraft Warning. 

Detachment. 

ly Division (less 299th Infantry Regiment), 
ry Division. 

'oast Artillery Command, 
lir Force. 

r Battalion (Aviation), 
ipany 

1st Separate Chemical Battalion, 
ick Train. 

Section II 

'RT BY UNIT AND STATION, HAWAIIAN DEPARTMENT 

30 November 1911. 



[5] Fort Sbafter— Oahu: 

9th Slg Serv Co 

d3rd C A Brig 

Mth CA.. 

Hq Ft Shafter 

Hq Med Depot 

Hd Haw Dept 

Mr Co, Haw Dept 

Det QM Ft Shaf&. . . 
Det MD Ft Shafter... 
Det FD Ft Shafter 


Fort Wearer-Oahu: 97th CA.. 

Hawaiian Ordnance Depot— 
Oahu: 

6l8t Ord Co 

fi2nd Ord Co 

03rd Ord Co 

74th Ord Co 

Hq Haw Ord Dpt 

Vet Oenl Heap 


Hiokain Fleld-Oahu; 

5Ui Bomb Oroop 

5th Cml Co Av 

11th Bomb Group 

12th SiK Plat AB 

13th QM Co Tt 

17th AB Group 

Hq 18th Bomb Wing 

^ 19tn Trans Sqd 

39th QM Co 

324 Sig Av Co 

407th Sig Avn Co 

428th Sig Avn Ck> 

48l8t Ord Co Av 

482nd Qrd Co Av 

740 Ora Co Av 

Haw Commons 

Haw Air Depot 

Weather Haw 

Hq, Hq Sqn Haw AF 

Det FD A MD Hicham 

Fid 

Det QM Haw Dept 

Sta Hoep 

Hq Hicham Fid 

Tow Taiiet Del. 



OlBeer 


1 

14 

73 

10 

3 


>53 


17 


3 

2 

1 

1 

11 

2 


19 


140 

8 

120 

1 

2 

24 

10 


4 

3 

3 

4 
4 
1 
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lo— Hawaii: 299th Inf 

imestead Field— Molokai: 
!99th Inf - . 

Honolulu— Oahu: 

299th Inf 

Hist Engr Off 

Kam Schools 

McKinley High 

Punahou Academy 

Roosevelt High 

Univ of Hawaii - 

Finance Off USA 


hue — Kaui: 299th Inf 

hofleld Barracks— Oahu: 
Co “A” 1st Cml Bn- . . 

3rd Engr Bn 

8th FA Bn 

11th FA Bn 

nth QM Bn 

nth Tank Bn 

nth Ord Co 

13th FA Bn. . 

19th Inf 

21st Inf 

24th Inf Oiv 

24th Med Bn 

24th Sig Co 

24th Div Arty. 

2Mh Inf Div.. 

25th Med Bn 

25th Sig Co.. -- 

25th Div Arty. 

27th Inf 

33rd Sep QM Co 

34th Engrs 

35th Inf. 

52nd FA Bn 

ft3rd FA Bn 

64th FA Bn... 


Enlisted 

Officer 


Enlisted 

OfRoer 

453 

15 

Schofield Barracks — Oahu — 





Continued 



04 

3 

65th Engr Bn 

621 

10 




33 

4 



$ liiTv ^ ^ ivA. • 

89th FA Bn 

378 

i 

15 

5 

9 

90th FA Bn 

480 

20 

0 

16 

97th CA 

476 

24 

1 

1 

98th CA 

1.154 

52 

2 

2 

298th Inf. 

866 

63 

2 

1 

299th Inf 

28 

1 

0 

1 

804th Engr Bn Av 

610 

21 

0 

3 

Haw Pack Train 

221 

2 

5 

3 

Det Sta Vet 

17 

0 



\VF TW'nf 

18 

4 

15 

36 

lUI fv F X./X • 

Sig Co Air Warn 

348 

13 

191 

9 

Sta Hosp 

275 

137 



TIf| Dpt Srh Brlrs 

338 

45 



Rec Center 

800 

*0 

207 

3 




523 

19 


21.273 

906 

301 

15 

[5] Tripler General- Oahu: 



590 

10 

Det QM TGH 


1 HA 

141 

1 

Det MD TGH 

r a7o 


122 

4 

Wailuku— Maui: 299th Inf 

430 

25 

133 

2 




392 

15 

Wheeler Field— Oahu: 



2,090 

56 

Hq 14th Pur Wing 

130 

8 

2, 225 

62 

15th Pur Group 

790 

82 

185 

20 

18th Pur Group... 

848 

106 

92 

8 

18th AB Group 

762 

64 

133 

4 

45th Sig Plat 

23 

1 

101 

10 

307th Sig Co Av 

71 

3 

184 

23 

674th Ord Co 

49 

2 

91 

8 

696th Ord Co 

64 

3 

136 

5 

741st Ord Co 

36 

2 

146 

12 

Det QM Haw Dep 

124 

7 

2,135 

54 

Det MD WH Fid) 

\ 37 

1 1 

191 

2 

Det FD WH Fid 



1,243 

40 

Det 39th QM Co 

74 

0 

2, 122 

63 




392 

16 

1 K 


2.978 

279 

403 

1 0 
14 


1 40,469 

1 2.490 


i 


i 


-and total: 


Enlisted 40,460 

Officers 2, 490 

42.059 

5] Section III 


PRINCIPAL WEAPONS OF HAWAIIAN COAST ARTILLERY COMMAND 

16" guns. 

14" guns (obsolescent). 

12" guns (2 obsolescent). 

3 12' "mortars (obsolete). 

5 8" guns. 

6" guns (obsolescent). 


4 3" seacoast guns. 

36 155 mm guns. 

86 3" antiaircraft guns (70% mo- 
bile). 

20 37 mm antiaircraft guns. 

107 caliber .50 antiaircraft guns. 
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Section V 

planes, before and^fter the attack, 7 December 1941 
HICKAM FIELD 


av5 

rnl> 

■r 

^ Medium 
bomber 

Light 

bomber 

Pursuit 

Observation 

17 
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A-20 
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I ELD (including planes temporarily assigned to Haleiwa) 
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BELLOWS FIELD 
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Section VI 

RFI£U> AFTER BEGINNING OF ATTACK, 7 DEC. 1941 

Hickam Field 

1:30 p. m. 2 B-18’s 
3:20 p. m. 3 B-17’s 


'Wheeler Field 

9:30 a. m. 5 P-40’s 
6 P-36’s 
12:00 noon 5 P-40’s 
3 : 00 p. m. 11 P-40’8 
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Bellows Field 

9:50 a.m. 10-47 3:00 p.m. 3 0-47’s 

10:40 a. m. 3 0-47’s 3:49 p. m. 6 P-40’s 

12:45 p. m. 5 P-40’s 

Haleiwa Field 

8 : 15 to 10 : 00 a. m., Two flights, each consisting of 4 

P-40^ and 1 P-36. 

[7-7] Section VU 

ACTION AND DISPOSITION OF 5 3RD CA BRIGADE (ANTIAIRCRAFT) ON 

7 DECEHBER 1941 

6Jith CA (A A) Regiment 

All 3-inch gun batteries and automatic weapons batteries of the 64th 
CA (AA) were alerted at Fort Shafter at 8:15 a. m. and were in 
position as follows : 

Battery “A" (Searchlight) at Honolnln, 10:00 a. m. 

“B” (3-inch) at Alea, 10:00 a. m. 

“C” (3-lnch)' at Allamanu, 10:30 a. m. 

“D” (3-inch) aouth of Aliamanu, 11:00 a. m. 

“E" (Searchiight) at Ewa-Pearl Harbor, time not known. 

“P” (3-inch) at Pearl City. 11:05 a. m. 

“Q” (3-tnch) at Ahua Point, 10:30 a. m. 

“H” (3-inch) at Ft. Weaver, 11:46 a. m. 

“I” (37 mm.) at Aliamanu.’ 

"K” (37 mm.) at Hickam Field.' 

“L” (37 mm.) at Hickam Field.' 

“M” (37 mm.) at Wheeler Field, 11 : 56 a. m. 

ffttK CA {A A) Regiment 

Batteries of the 97th CA CA.A), except Battery “A” at Fort SZame- 
hameha, were stationed at Ft. Weaver. They were alerted between 
7 : 55 and 8 : 10 a. m. and were in position ready to fire as follows: 

Battery “A” (Searchlight) at Ft. Kamehaineba, 8:34 a. m. (Engaged 
enemy with small arms at 8: 34 a. m.) 

“F” (3-incb) at Ft. Kamebameha, 8:55 a. m. (Engaged enemy at 
9:00 a. m.) 

“Q” (3-lnch) at Ft. Weaver, 8:30 a. m. (Engaged enemy at 8: 30 
a. m.) 

“H” (.3-inch) at Ft. Barrett, 10:20 a. m. 

“B", “C", “D”, “E”, and 3d Bn not yet organized. 

98th CA {A A) Regiment 

Batteries of the 98th CA (A A) Regiment were stationed at ^hofield 
Barracks with the exception of Batteiy “D” which was stationed at 
Camp Malakole. They were in position ready to fire as follows : 

Battery “A" (Searchlight) at Schofield Barracks, time not known. 

“B” (3-inch) at Schofield Barracks, 9:55 a. m. 

“G” (3-inch) at Schofield Barracks, 10:80 a. m. 

“D” (3-inch) at Puuloa Dump, South of Ewa, 11:45 a. m. 

“E” not yet organized. 

“F” and “G” (3-inch) at Kaneohe Naval Air Station, 1:15 p. m. 
“H” (3-lnch) at Waipahu High School, 1: 30 p. m. 

3rd Bn 08th CA (AA) not yet organized. 


Known only that batteries were In position before 11 : 45 a. m. 
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{AA) Regiment {less '3rd Bn.) 

251st at Camp Malakole were alerted at 8:05 a. m. 
;t Battalion were in position and ready for action as 

■ehlight) at Ewa, time not known. 

•h) at West Loch, 11 ; 45 a. in. 
h) at Ewa Beach, 11 : 45 a. m. 

'h) at South of Ew'a, 11 : 45 a. m. 

l. ) at Navy Yard, Pearl Harbor, 12: 41 p. m. 

m. ) at Navy Re<-reHtioii Area, 12: 30 p. m. 

m.) at Tank Farm, Schofield Barracks, 11 : 00 a. m. 
m.) at Navy Yard, 12 : 05 p. m. 

^'65thCA 

was at Sand Island when the attack stalled and 
with 3-inch guns at 8 : 15 a. m., shooting down two 
it time. 

Section VIII 

Efi, 7 DECEMBER 1941, HAW.MIAN DEPARTMENT 

m 

380 

22 

2 

Law 490) 1 

21 

600 

le foregoing Sections I-VIII, Exhibit No. 5, in- 
niaps and diagrams:) 

acific Ocean showing distances in miles between 
! San Francisco, California; Honolulu, T. H., and 
:>hnston. Palmyra, and Christmas Islands; and 
d Tokyo, Japan. This mim is printed as Item 
S-ILLUSTRATIONS to Proceedings of Joint 

11 Islands showing disposition of Army forces. 
I as Item No. 3 in EXHIBITS-ILLUSTRA. 
gs of Joint Committee.) 

owing Army installations, including airfields, 
as Item Ko. 4 in EXHIBITS-ILLUSTRA- 
•s of Joint Committee.) 

der Field, Oahu, T. H., showing number and 
ig Japanese planes, times of attach, disposition 
lies, and locations of bomb explosions. This 
Item No. 5 in EXHIBITS-ILLUSTRATIONS 
it Committee.) 

im Field, Oahu, T. H., showing number and 
g Japanese planes, times of attacks, disjmsition 
locations of bomb explosions. This aiagram 
^^o. 6 in EXHIBITS-ILLUSTRATIONS to 
Committee.) 

vs Field, Oahu, T. H., showing number and 
Ig J'apanese planes, times of attacks and dis- 
les. Tliis diagram is printed as Item No. 7 
STRATIONS to Proceedings of Joint Com- 
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First Army photos of the bombing of Hlckam Field, Hawaii, Dec. 7, 1»41. Wrecked main PX, Hlckam Field, 11 : 30 AM 
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First Army photos of the Inmiblng of Hicknm Field, Hawaii, Dec-. 7, 1941. Wreckage of pursuit ship after bomb 
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EXHIBIT NO. 6 

NAVY EXHIBIT 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 

of United States Pacific Fleet 7 December 1941 

tances in Pacific Area. 

ing Areas, Hawaiian Area. 

nations, Hawaiian Area. 

rison Tables. 

U Disposition of the United States Pacific Fleet 
M. on 7 December 1941. 
ftrgo Carriers. 

o Pearl Harbor Entrance Channel and Inshore 
a. 

Anchorage Plan, 7 December 1941. 
at Pearl Harbor, 7 December 1941. 

Flown in Hawaiian Area, 
narizing Number of Japanese Planes Taking 
ttack. 

y and Marine Corps Aircraft in Hawaiian Area 
T 1941. 

ng Disposition of Aircraft, Hawaiian Area, 
r 1941. 

lircraft Guns by Ship Classes. 

Jnited States ^^aval Forces and Installations, 

• 1941. 

Naval and Marine Corps Aircraft Losses, 
of Japanese Task Force Allocated to Pearl 
ack. 

Ic Showir^ Track of Japanese Striking Force, 
i'lowm in Hawaiian Area and Track of Japan- 

• Force. 

lese Plane Attack Routes over OAHU. 
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Item 1 

(Item 1 is a map of the North Pacific Ocean showing the dispositioi 
of the United States Pacific Fleet on 7 December, 1941. This map 
is printed as Item No. 8 in EXHIBITS-ILLUSTRATIONS h 
Proceedings of Joint Committee) 
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Item 2 

TABLE OF DISTANCES 

table presents distances between important U. S. 
md other points in the Pacific Ocean (one nautical 
land miles; all distances are shortest navigable 


Nautical mile# 
2,091 

9 97ft 

ong Beach )__ 2^228 

— 4,685 

2,409 

- __ 1,134 

- 1,994 

711 

Midway to — Con. Nautical milea 

Guam 2,301 

Saipan _ 2, 195 

Manila 3,685 

Wake to — 

Yokohama — 1, 740 

Hitokappu (tennei)-- 1,865 

Sasebo 2, 255 

Omiiuifn l,92r» 

i 1,660 

190 

Kwajulein 636 

Rniwpfok 

9fi9 

Tpiik 1,117 

2, 124 

1, 900 

3,028 

2,260 

— _ 4,767 

okosuka) — i. 3,397 

_ 4,072 

- 3,683 

ft, ft70 

Guam 1,334 

Manila 2, 772 

MANlIJi to — 

Pearl Harbor-- - 4,767 

Midway - 3,685 

Wake 2,772 

Guam 1,499 

San Francisco — 6,221 

Pfllnn n.30 

n (Tennel) 3, 150 

2,250 

ennel) 2,035 

2,898 

2,260 

1,034 

1,425 

2,146 

Takao — 495 

Sama (Hainan).- 720 

Sasebo i 1, 349 

Yokohama _ __ 1,758 

Shanghai _ 1,156 

Hong Kong 631 

Singapore — 1,330 

Saigon 907 

Davao to Palao 600 


Item 3 

lap of the Hawaiian Islands showing fleet operating 
Hawaiian area. This Map is printed as Item No. 9 in 
-ILIjUSTRATIONS to Proceedings of Joint Com- 


Item 3a 

nap of the Hawaiian Islands showing U. S. Naval In- 
the Hawaiian area. This map is printed as Item No. 
IBITS-ILLUSTRATIONS to Proceedings of Joint 
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Item 4 

Time comparison tables for each hour of the day at Greenwich, 
Washington, D. San Francisco, Hawaii, Japan, and Manila on 
December 6, 7 and 8, 1941 
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Item V 

y. iS. Pacific Fleet ai 8 a. m. on 7 Dee, 1941 (except shipe in Pearl 
Harbor which are listed separately) 


Ship name 

Ship No. 

Remarks 

/Enterprise , 

CV6 

This group of ships was desig- 
nated Task Force Eight. 
Location was about 200 
miles west of Pearl Harbor 
returning from 3Vake Is- 
land. Snips consisted of 
) the following types: 

Aircraft Carrier 1 

Northampton 

CA 26 

Chester.. 

CA 27 

Salt Lake City 

CA 26 

Balch ' 

DD 363 

Maury 

C'raven 

DI) 401 

I)D382 

Gridley 

DD 380 

McCall 

DI) 400 

Heavy Cruisers 3 

Dunlap 

DD 384 

Destroyers 9 

Bonham 

DD397 


F'anninit. 

DD 386 

Total 13 

,EIlet...'. 

DD 298 

This group of ships was desig- 
nated Task Force Twelve. 
Location was about 460 
miles from Midway Island 
enroute Midway. Ships 
consisted of the following 
types: 

Aircraft Carrier 1 

Heavy Cruisers 3 

Destroyers 6 

/Lexington.. 

CV 2 

Chicaffo 

CA 29 

Portland 

CA 33 

Astoria 

CA 34 

' Porter 

DD 366 

Drayton 

DD 366 

Flussor, 

DD 368 

Lamson 

DD 367 

>Mahan 

DD 364 

Indianapolis.. 

Hopkins 

CA 36 

DM8 13 

Total 9 

This group of ships was des- 
ignated Task Force Three. 
Ships consisted of the 
following types: 

Heavy Cruiser 1 

Destroyer Mine- 
sweepers 5 

Total 6 

Location was in the Fleet 
Operating Area, about 25 
miles south of Oahu. 
Ships consisted of the fol- 
lowing types: 

Heavy Cruiser 1 

Destroyer Mine- 
sweepers 4 

1 Total. 5 

Three submarines. About 
200 miles east of Oahu. 

Destroyer. About 60 miles 
southwest of Oahu. 

Submarine. About 60 miles 
.southwest of Oahu. 

Minesweeper. About 550 
miles southwest of Oahu. 

Seaplane tender. About 300 
miles west of Oahu. 

Ocean-going tug. Between 
Oahu and Wake. 

Submarine. 

Submarine. Near Midway. 

Cargo ship. Near Midway. 

Submarine. Near Wake. 

Transport. Enroute Wake. 

Submarine - 

Southard 

DM8 10 

Dorsey 

DMS 1 

Elliot' 

DMS 4 

Long 

DMS 12 

(Minneapolis 

Chandler 

CA .36 

DMS 9 

■ Hovey 

DMS 11 

Boggs 

DM8 3 

Lambcrton 

DM8 2 

(Plunger 

8S 179 

{Pollack 

8S 180 

■ Pompano 

8S 181 

(Litchfield 

DD 336 

[Thresher 

S8 300 

Robin 

AM 3 

Wright 

AV 1 

Sonoma 

AT 12 

. Trout 

SS 202 

. Argonaut 

8M 1 

. K^ulus 

AK 14 

. Tambor i 

SS 198 

. Wm. Ward Burrows 

AP6 

Triton 

88 201 

. Kuala 

AO 33 

Enroute Palm)Ta, 60 miles 



northeast. 

. Kingfisher 

AM 26 

Minesweeper. 

. Lcuisville - 

CA 28 

Heavy cruiser. Escort duty 



Solomons Is. area. 

. Pensacola 

CA 24 

Heavy cruiser. Escort duty 



Samoa area. 

. Seminole 

AT 65 

Ocean-going tug. Honolulu 



to San Diego. 

.| Neches 

AO 6 

Oiler. Between San Fran- 



cii^ and Pearl Harbor. 


i, 12 24 
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\ 8. Pad fie Fleet at 8 a. yn. on 7 Dec. 1941 — Continued 


/ 


Ship name 


Ship No. 


An tares 

Vega 

Seagull 

Arctic 

Clark 

Cushing. . 

Pcrkin.s 

Preston 

Smith 

Kathburne 

S-27 

S-28 

Nautilus.. 

Cuttlefish. 

I'una. 

Kanawha.. 

Sabine 

Kaskaskia. 

Pelican 

Bridge 

Ui.xie 

Ballard 


AKS3 

AK 17 

AM 30 

AF 7 

DD 361 

DD 376 

DD 377 

DD 379 

DD 378 

DD 113 

SS 132 

SS 133 

SS 168 

SS 171 

SS 203 

AO 1 

AO 25 

AO 27 

AV6 

AF 1 

AD 14 

AVD 10 


Remarks 


Stores issue ship. 

Cargo ship. 

M inesw'eeper. 

Stores ship. At degaussing 
. range. 


Ships at the Mare Island 
Navy Yard consisted of 


the following types: 

Destroyers 6 

Submarines 5 

Oilers 3 

Seaplane tender 1 

Stores ship 1 

Destroyer tender 1 

Total 17 


Seaplane tender. 


i 


(Saratoga... 
Concord. . . 

Dent 

Talbot 

Waters 

jS-18 

S-23 

S-34 

S-35 

Harris 

Ortolan 

Cuyama... 

Sepulga 

Pinola 

Platte 

ITocyon 

f Boreas 

\Aldebaran . 
Tippecanoe 


[Colorado... 

Casco 

[Williamson 


Teal 

Gillis 

Brazos 

Richmond 
Trenton... 
Fulton 

OAR 


CV 3 

CLIO 

DD 116 

DD 114 

DD 115 

SS 123 

SS 128 

SS 139 

SS 140 

AP8 

ASR 5 

AO 3 


Ships at or off San Diego 
consisted of the following 
types: 

Aircraft carriers 1 

Light cruisers 1 

Destroyers 3 

I Submarines 4 

Transport 1 

Submarine rescue ves- 
sel I 

OUer 1 

Total . 7 . 12 


AO 20.. 
AT 33.. 
OA 24.. 
AK 19.. 
AF9.... 
AF 10.. 
AO 21.. 

BB 45.. 
AVP 12. 
AVD 2. 


Oiler. Near San Diego. 
Ocean going tug. 

Oiler. 

Stores ship. 

^Stores ships. 

Oiler. 

1 Ships in Puget Sound Navy 
Yard- 

Battleship 1 

Seaplane tenders 2 


AVP 5.. 
AVD 12. 
AO 4.... 

CL9.... 
CL 11... 
AS 11... 

SS 206... 


Total 3 

Seaplane tender. 

Seaplane tender. 

Oiler. About 600 miles east 
of Dutch Harbor. 

Light cruiser. Off Peru. 
Light cruiser. 

Submarine tender. Off 
Guatemala. 

Submarine. Off Mexico. 


f 
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In addition, the following ships were in the ports indicated. 


Name of ship: 

S. S. Mariposa 

S. S. Portmar 

S. "S. (^ollingsworth 

S. S. Perlda 

U. S. A. T. Liberty... 

M. V. Day Star 

S. S. Admiral Cole 

S. S. American Leader. 
S. S. President Grant.. 
U. S. A. T. Ludington- 


Location on 
7 Dec, 1941, 0800 

- Sidney. 

Do. 

- Port Darwin. 

Do. 

- Port Moresby. 

. Soerabaja, Java. 

. Philippine Islands. 

Do. 

_ Manila. 

. Canton Island. 


Item 7 

(Item 7 is a map of the South coast of Oahu, T. H., showing the 
approaches to the Pearl Harbor Entrance Channel and the Inshore 
Patrol Area. This map is printed as Item No. 11 in EXHIBITS- 
ILLUSTRATIONS to Proceedings of Joint Committee.) 

Item 8 

(Item 8 is a map showing the Pearl Harbor Anchorage Plan, 7 
December, 1941. Tnis map is printed as Item No. 12 in EXHIBITO- 
ILLUSTRATIONS to Proceedings of Joint Committee.) 

Item 9 


Liot 


Pectro 

PI 
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i Sabi 


I Oa 
Dc 

I 
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List of ships present at Pearl Harbor at the time of the Japanese attack 

Dec, 7, mi 


Name 

Class 

Tonnage 

Year com- 
pleted 

Battleships: 

West VirRinia 

West V’irginia 

31,800 

31.500 

1923 

Maryland 

do-.r 

1921 

Tennessee. - 

Tennessee 

32,300 

1920 

California 

do 

32,600 

1921 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania 

33, 100 

1916 

Arizona 

do 

33, 100 

1916 

Nevada 

Nevada 

29.000 

1916 

Oklahoma 

do 

29.000 

1916 

Heavy cruisers: 

New Orleans 

New Orleans 

9,950 

1934 

San Francisco 

do 

9,950 

10.000 

laooo 

1934 

Light cruisers: 

St. Louis 

8t. Louis 

1939 

Helena 

Helena 

1938 

Phoenix 

.... do- 

10,000 1 
9,650 

1938 

Honolulu 

do 

1937 

Raleigh 

Raleigh 

7,050 

1922 

Detroit-. 

do 

7,050 

1,500 

1,500 

1922 

Destroyers: 

Bagley 

Oridley__ 

1938 

Patterson 

do 

1938 

Ralph Talbot 

do 

L500 

1938 

Helm 

do i- 

1,500 

1,500 

1937 

Mufdord 

do - 

1936 

Henley 

do 

1,500 

1937 

Jarvis 

do - 

1,500 

1937 

Blue 

... .do 

1,500 

1938 

Conyngham.. 

Mahan 

1,500 

1937 

Reid 

do 

1,480 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

1937 

Tucker 

do - 

1937 

Case 

do 

1937 

Shaw 

do 

1936 

Cassin 

... do - __ _ 

1,500 

1,500 

1,465 

1935 

Downes 

do - 

1996 

Cummings 

do 

1937 
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sent at Pearl Harbor at the time of the Japanese attack 
Dec, 7 , 1941 — €V)ntlntied 




Year com- 
pleted 


Porter 

do 

Fairagut 

do 

do 

do. - 

do 

do 

do 

do - 

Flush Deck DD. 
do 


Tambor. 
do... 


Repair ship. 

do 

Battle damage, repair ship. 

Oiler 

do 

Destroyer tender 

do 

Seaplane tender 

do 

Small seaplane tender 

do 

Destroyer sc^aplane tender. . 

do 

Miscellaneous auxiliary 

do 

Hospital ship 

Store issue ship 

Submarine tender 

Target ship. 

Oceangoing tug 

do 

Ammunition ship 

Destroyer seaplane tender.. 
Submarine rescue vessel 



Item 10 

s a diagram showing air searches flown in the Hawaiian 
►ecember 1941, (b) prior to the Japanese attack 7 Decem- 
d (c) after the Japanese attack 7 December 1941. This 
printed as Item No. 13 in EXHIBITS-ILLUSTRA- 
'roceedings of Joint Committee. ) 
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Item 11 

Table Hummarizing number of Japanese planes faking part in attack 



Torpedo 

planes 

Total number of planes making attacks (including 
those which repeated) 

21 

Total number of planch (eiclusive of those which re- 
peated) 

21 

Phase I (lorj)edo and dive-bomber attacks) 

21 

Phase II (“Lull”) 

Phase III (horizontal bomber attacks) 


Phase IV (dive-bomber attacks) 





Dive 

bombers 

Horizontal 

bombers 

do 

45 

48 

36 

30 

15 

1 15 


18 

>21(9) 

‘ 27 



Totals 


156 


1 Engaged in earlier attacks. 
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Item 13 

nap of Oahu, T. H., showing the disposition, number, 
ational and readiness condition of the U. S. Navy 
ecember 1941. This map is printed as Item No. 14 
-ILLUSTRATIONS to Proceedings of Joint Com- 


Iteh 14 


^iaircraft puns, by ship clasHcs ajuJ types of puns 


Type 

5-inch, 

38-cal- 

iber 

5-inch, 

2.5-cal- 

iber 

3-inch, 

.'iO-cal- 

iber 

3-inch, 

23-cal- 

iber 

in 

quad- 
ruple 
mount 
heavy 
\A ma- 
chine 
guns 

.50 cal- 
iber 

A A ma- 
chine 
guns 

.30 cal- 
iber 

A A ma- 
chine 
guns 

37 

milli- 

meter 

Battleships 


16 

4 



16 



do ... I 


16 

4 



16 



... do 


16 

8 



16 



. . do - 


8 

4 



8 



do 


8 

4 



11 



neavy cruisers 
Light cruisers. 

do . - - 


16 

/4 


4 

16 



8 

16 

6 


0 

24 



8 

2 


2 

8 



do 



18 



16 



1 Destroyers 

1 do 

40 




32 



40 





40 



1 ... do 

32 



. 


32 



i . do 


3 



4 



- do 





4 

4 



do 




2 


4 



H igh speed 
minesweep- 
ers. 

Light mine- 






24 






8 


16 



layers. 



3 


10 



Repair ship . . . 



2 



4 



'do . 



1 



4 



do 



4 




4 



.] Oiler 

4 








do. 



4 



4 



- Destroyer 
tenders. 

. Seaplane 
tender. 

do 



8 



8 



4 




10 





4 



8 



. Small seaplane 
tenders. 

] Ex-destroyer 
\ seaplane 
. 1 tenders. 

. Stores issue 



4 



4 



1 





12 



I 


4 



4 



shj^. 



4 



2 



. Miscellaneous 



4 



4 



auxiliaries. 

.. Submarine 



2 



2 

2 ! 


rescue ves- 
sel. 

- - Sub tender 




4 


4 



-- Gunboat 






2 


1 

Minelayers ... 



12 



12 

12 


.. Tug 



1 



4 


.. Ammunition 



2 



4 



ship. 

.. Store ship 



4 


1 

4 



... MinelayM' ... 



1 















136 


121 

1 14 

16 

397 

14 

1 




)ut of ships’ snenals numerous light landing force guns, .30 caliber Lewis machine guns 
matlc riftcs, to augment standard antlairmit batteries. 
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Item 15 


naval forces and installations resulting from the 
Hack on the island of Oahu on 7 Dec. 19^1 

3 ships were sunk or damaged at Pearl Harbor: 


Name 

Tonnage 

Sunk u 

rlzona 

33. 100 

Sunk. 

'alifomia 

32,600 

Do. 

Vest Virginia 

31,800 1 

Do. 

iklahoma 

29,000 1 

Capsized. 

Nevada 

29,000 

Heavily damaged. 

I ary land 

31,500 

Damaf^. 

Pennsylvania 

33, 100 

Do. 

'ennessee 

32,300 

Do. 

lelena 

10,000 

Heavily damaged. 

fonolulu 

10,000 

Damaged. 

laleigh 

7,050 

Heavily damaged. 

ihaw 

1,500 

Do. 

Yassin 

1,500 

Heavily damaged, burned. 

lownes 

1,500 

Do. , 

'estal 

9. 435 

Badly damaged. | 

)glala 

6,000 

Sunk. 1 

Curtiss 

13,880 

Damaged. 

Jtah 

19,800 

Capsized. 


BATTLESHIPS 

ns. Sank at her berth as a result of being hit by 
torpedoes and about eight heavy bomb«. One 
i mated as 2, (XX) jiounds) exploded the forward 
) was considered to be a total wreck except for 
be salvaged and reassigned, 
tons. Sank at her berth as a result of hits by 
!s and one or more near bomb misses. Also re- 

I hit on starboard upper deck abreast of foremast, 
us 5-inch powder nre. She sank gradually for 
rested rather solidly on a mud bottom so that the 
er about 12 feet of water and the port side of 
1 3 feet of water. 

,800 tons. Sank at her berth as a result of four 
lo hits and at least two bomb hits and rested on 

II spaces flooded up to 2 or 3 feet below the main 
image from torpedoes was in the midship area, 
:ked both below water and above water. A lar^ 

the firetop and the boat deck and apparently 
)rt side on the main or second deck. This ex- 
lerable wreckage and a terrific powder and oil 
It the whole area and extended to the foremast 
icluding the bridge. A .second bomb hit the top 
•sed through the ^-inch top. The nature of the 
defective material. This bomb did not explode 
tlie slide of the left gun. Subsequently, another 
its of the torpedo were located aft under the 

tons. Capsized at her berth within 8 to 11 
ig three or more hits by aircraft torpedoes. The 
•om being upside dow’n with a considerable por- 
1 starboard side above water. 
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“isses caused 
respectively, 
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caused consi 
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Struck by one or more aircraft torpedoes 
abs and two near misses. Each of the near 
; of the hull on the port and starboard bows, 
b hit near the foremast, caused explosion and 
;ked the vertical area extending from the sec- 
a. Several bomb hits wrecked the forecastle 
ird of No. 1 turret, and this damage extended 
eck. Fragments from a bomb hit amidships 
cal damage to the mainmast, stack, and other 
iiany casualties to 5-inch gun crews, 
tons. Two bomb hits in the forecastle. One 
y 100 pounds) passed through the forecastle 
chain pipes and exploded on the main deck 
amount of damage. The second bomb (prob- 
ised through port side o;f the ship about 12 feet 
doded in the construction and repair storeroom, 
teed flats and bulkheads in that area, and frag- 
ous leaks in the sides and bottom. These were 
without going into drydock. 

>,100 tons. One bomb hit near after 5-inch ^n 
e damage from bomb explosion was considerable, 
nature, although there were a large number of 
'un was put out of commission. The damage did 
e second deck. 

X) tons. Two bomb hits (probably 15-inch shell 
^ bombs struck the center gun of No. 2 turret, caus- 
which necessitated replacement of the gun. This 
id did considerable local fragment damage. An- 
b struck the top of No. 3 turret. This bomb was a 
erious damage except for putting one rammer out 
The Tennessee also sufferea serious damage aft in 
due to fire resulting from the jmat heat caused by 
ttg from the Arizona. The sh^ plates around the 
hat buckled and joints broken. 

UOHT CRUISERS 

X) tons. Hit at frame 80 starboard jside by aircraft 
the flooding of No. 1 and 2 iirerooms and the forward 
The starboard engine was found to be seriously dam- 
ary repairs to hull were completed at Pearl Harbor, 
proceeded to Mare Island under two shafts to await 
virs. 

i0,000 tons. Damaged bv larm bomb (probably 500 
I passed through de^ and expired 15 or 20 feet from 
it frame 40. This explosion caused considerable dam- 
1 and resulted in the flooding of storerooms and maga- 
area and also dimmed out the electric power cables of 
ost of the flooding resulted from rupture of a magazine 
: ; the hull of the ship was not opened up but leaked 
pulled joints and rivets. Permanent repairs were com- 
rl Harbor. 

,050 tons. Hit by one aircraft torp^o amidships on 
eh flooded the forward half of the machinery plant. The 
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ship was also hit by one bomb (probably 500 pounds) which passed 
through three decks and out the ship’s side and finally exploded about 
60 feet away. The damage from the explosion was not extensive but, 
together with the hole made in the side, caused serious flooding on 
the port side aft. This flooding was out of all proportion to the ex- 
tent of damage and resulted from inability to close armored hatches 
tightly against the water head. The bomb struck only a few feet 
abaft of the ^soline stowage. Permanent repairs to the hull were 
completed at Pearl Harbor. 


DESTBOTERS 

Shaw. — 1,500 tons. Hit by one bomb while docked on floating dry- 
dock and by many fragments from another bomb which struck the 
drydock. The serious fire following the bomb hits resulted in blowing 
up of forward magazine and heat damage to shell plating in the for- 
ward areas. The after part of the ship was not seriously damaged. 
The Shaw was redocked on the same drydock on January 26, 1942, for 
installation of a false bow at about frame 50. 

Cassin and Downes. — Cousin was struck by one bomb and Downes 
by two (probably 500 pounds). One bomb explosion aft between the 
two vessels apparently knocked the Cassin partly off the drydock 
blocking and cuuseid her to fall over on the Downes when the docK was 
being flooded during the raid. This caused a serious structural failure 
amidships and considerable local damage in way of the bridge. The 
torpedo warheads in the starboard tube of the Downes were set off and 
blew out the main deck and starboard side of the vessel in that area. 
This caused some damage to boilers and engines. A serious oil fire 
followed the explosion and caused extensive damage to the hull of both 
vessels. Fragments and explosions caused over 200 holes in the hull 
of the Cassin and probably well over 400 in the hull of the Downes. 

REPAIR SHIPS 

Vestal. — ^9,485 tons. Struck by two bombs (probably 500 pounds). 
One bomb hit forward and exploded in the steel shape storage which 
stopped a large part of the fragments and minimized damage con- 
siderably. The other bomb struck aft and exploded in the hold, caus- 
ing a large number of fragment holes through the shell. Flooding 
aft caused the after part of the vessel to submerge to the main deck. 
The ves^l was alongside the Arizona when the raid commenced and 
was b^u^ed at Aeia to prevent further sinkage. 

MINELATERS 

Oglqla.—4iy000 tons. Sunk by one aircraft torpedo which passed 
under the ship from the starlmard side and exploded against the 
starboard side of the Helena. Vessel sank slowly at 10-10 dock and 
capsized against the dock about IV^ hours after being struck. 

SEAPLANE TENDERS 

C'ttr/Ms.— 13,880 tons. Struck on kingpost starboard crane by Jap- 
anese airplane out of control. This resulted in some wreckage and 
damage aue to fire. Machinery of the crane was seriously damaged. 
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ere put out of commission. One bomb (prob- 
tVie forward end of the hangar on the port 
xploding on the second deck. The explosion 
:<1 a great amount of wreckage and loss of 

>lI8CELX.ANEOUS AUX. 

Struck by two, and possibly three, aerial tor- 
>erth. Ship was within a few degrees of being 

Item 16 

AMD MARINE CORPS AIRCRAFT LOSSES 

i damage to installations at Ford Island Naval 
Naval Air Station, the marine air base at Ewa, 
hown in the following table : 

'll Air Station. 


Airborao 

Non- 

airborne 

Total 

0 

4 

4 

0 

3 

3 

0 

19 

19 

0 


0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

26 


—The only portion of this station subject to severe 
lane hangars and parking area in the southwest 

1 to the station was as follows : 
s set on fire apparently as a result of a bomb ex- 
y to the east of the hangar and the consequent 
the nearby patrol planes which were ignited by 
were at least five Domb hits in the vicinity of 
largest producing a crater approximately 20 feet 
feet deep. The northeast corner of Hangar No. 6 
I bv fire. In addition to the damage to the seaplane 
r damage kas inflicted on Hangar No. 38 by nearby 


s. 


iS). 


Airborne 

Nonair- 

borne 

Total 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

27 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

28 

I 

28 
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(2) Imtdllations . — A complete hangar (No. I), in which planes 
were already stored, was destroyed together with the planes and with 
fire-fighting apparatus which had been brought there to fight the fire. 

Two other hangars under construction, one almost completed, were 
not bombed. The seaplane parking area and the Aqua system were 
damaged. 

8. Ewa. 

(1) Plane losses. 



Airborne 

Nonair- 

borne 

Total 

Fifbten (VF) 

0 

9 

9 


0 

18 

18 

Patrol Bombers (VP^ 

0 

0 

0 

Observation/Scoats (vO-VS) 

0 


0 

Utility (VJ) 

0 

3 

3 

TralnlDR (VN) 


1 

1 

Transports (VR) 


2 

2 

Total 


33 

33 






(2) Installations . — Considerable damage was suffered by material, 
installations, machinery, tentage, and buildings at Ewa. Damage to 
Ck)vemment motor vehicles was slight, but privately owned automo- 
biles suffered heavily. Damage to aircraft was extremely heavy as 
the primary objective was aircraft on the ground and attacks were 
made on individual aircraft by enemy planes using explosive and in- 
cendia^ bullets from extremely low altitudes. 

4. Five Scout planes from the carrier Enterprise were lost. 

Item 17 


COMPOSITION OF TASK FORCE ALLOCATED TO PEARL HARBOR ATTACK 

Striking force 

Commanding OfiBcer : GinC Ist Air Fleet, Vice Admiral Ghulchl NAGUMO. 
Battleship Division 3 (Ist Section) (HIEH, KIRISHIMA), 2 Battleships. 
Carrier Division 1 ( KAGA, AKAGI ) . 

Carrier Division 2 (HIRYU, SORYU). 

Carrier Division 5 (SHOKAKU, ZUIKAKU), 6 Aircraft Carriers. 

Cruiser Division 8 (TONE, CHIKUMA), 2 Heavy Cruisers. 

Destroyer Squadron 1 .(ABUKUMA), 1 Light Cruiser, 4 pestroyer Divisions, 16 
Destroyers. 

11 Train Vessels. 

Advance expeditionary force 

Commanding Officer: CinC 6th Fleet, Vice Admiral Mitsumi SHIMIZU. 

ISCZU, YURA, 2 Light Cruisers. 

KATORI, 1 Training Light Cruiser. 

I-class submarines (including Submarine Squadrons 1, 2, 3) 20 Submarines 
(I-l, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 16, 17, 18, 20, 22-24, 68, 60, 74). . 

Midget submarines, 5 Midget submarines. 

6 Train Vessels. 


Item 18 

(Item 18 is a map of the North Pacific Ocean showing the track of 
the J^anese Striking Force. This map is printed as Item No, 15 in 
EXHIBITS-ILLUSTKATIONS to Proceedings of Joint Commit- 
tee.) 
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Item 19 

showing air searches flown in the Hawaiian 
kl , (b) prior to the Japanese attack 7 Decem- 
he Japanese attack 7 December 1941, and the 
Striking Force. This diagoam is printed as 
BITS-ILLUSTRATIONS to Proceedings of 

Item 20 

i showing track of Japanese plane attack routes 
is diagram is printed as Item No. 17 in EX- 
nONS to Proceedings of Joint Committee.) 

Note 

(1 hereto copies of official photographs of dam- 
5 and installations at Pearl Harbor on 7 December 



U. S. S. Raleigh, light cruiser, with decks awash after Jap attack on Pearl Harbor. 
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•eckaKe of the U. 8. 8. Shaw at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, hit directly on the fore- 
castle during Japanese aerial attack, December 7, 1941. 




cd-Destroyer, hit by Japanese bombs during attack on Pearl Har- 
1, tember 7 1941. U. S. S. Caasin, destroyer, in about same 
.es behind the Dotwie*. 
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O. S. S. Votmem ati^ p 
of drydock No. 1 . 

The b«ttle«hlp li, ‘ 

tlie Pacific F'lw't, Mh, ' 
attack. The 
miliary mat-hinep^ ^ 
anew holla. • '* 




Tin* Jninbl8d muss of wrockajte in the foreground 
the U. S. destroyers, Ootcne* (left) and Cassin (right), 
rear is the U. S. S. PennHylrania, 33,100-ton Flagship of 
uh suffered relatively light damage during the Japanese 
Iramo was repaired shortly after the attack. Alain and 
nttlngs of the Downea and Cutsiti are being transferrerl 





